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PREFACE. 


There  are  few  tasks  of  more  difficult  accomplishment,  than  the  one  which 
an  Author  feels  bound  to  undertake,  when  a performance  which  has  engrossed 
much  of  his  time,  and  to  which  he  has  probably  directed  his  best  energies,  is 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  public.  Literary  usuage  appears,  however,  to 
have  decided,  that  upon  such  an  occasion,  some  prefatory  observations  are 
considered  indispensable ; but,  while  prompted  by  a natural  desire  to  enter 
somewhat  freely  into  the  merits  of  that  which  has  occupied  his  most  earnest 
attention,  the  overwhelming  apprehension  of  being  thought  egotistical,  and 
the  bare  possibility  of  really  becoming  so,  will  often  paralyze  the  Writer’s 
well-intentioned  efforts.  In  the  present  instance,  I can  truly  say,  that  my 
incessant  occupation  from  the  hour  I commenced  this  volume  to  the  very  eve 
of  its  publication,  coupled  as  it  has  been  with  an  anxious  desire  to  render  it 
worthy  of  public  favour,  have  left  me  no  time  to  consider  what  arguments 
would  be  most  likely  to  fix  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  following  pages  ; in 
what  terms  I should  entreat  his  kind  indulgence ; or  upon  what  grounds  I 
could  venture  to  deprecate  the  severity  of  criticism. 

May  I be  allowed  to  say,  that  I have  endeavoured  to  produce  a work,  which 
— while  I am  fully  sensible  of  its  numerous  imperfections  — I trust,  may  be 
generally  acceptable,  and,  I hope,  extensively  useful?  Its  design,  though 
briefly,  is  not  obscurely,  stated  in  the  tllle-pnge : and  its  contents,  multifa- 
rious as  they  are,  are  so  perceptible  at  a cursory  glance,  owing  to  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  that  it  would  be  almost  impertinent  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  more  than  a mere  reference  to  the  general  plan. 

A wonderful  change  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  means  adopted  for 
the  diffusion  of  a taste  for  literature  and  science.  The  talents  and  attain- 
ments of  eminent  Professors,  in  every  department  of  literature,  in  every 
branch  of  art,  in  every  scientific  pursuit,  are  now  called  into  vigorous  and 
united  action  ; and  it  may  indeed  be  truly  said,  that  we  live  in  an  era  when 
the  youth  of  our  country  cannot  fail  to  meet,  in  all  directions,  witli  advo- 
cates as  sincere  as  they  are  disinterested,  for  their  intellectual  progress,  their 
moral  advancement,  and  for  the  grand  result  of  these— their  future  happiness. 
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Some  are  labouring,  with  well-directed  zeal,  to  establish  literary  and  scientific 
institutions;  others  are  cheerfully  becoming  the  indefatigable  instructors  of 
imperfectly  educated  adults ; and  many,  with  an  ardour  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  them  as  men  of  science  and  as  citi- 
zens of  the  world,  are  unfolding  the  treasures  of  their  well-stored  minds  to 
delighted  audiences  in  the  lecture-room. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a publication  of  this  varied  character,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  lay  claim  to  any  great  merit  on  the  score  of  originality  ; for,  although 
1 have  not  unfrequently  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  path,  under  an 
idea  that  certain  subjects  might  be  rendered  more  inviting  to  the  desultory 
reader,  without  detracting  aught  from  their  real  value,  I believe  that,  in’such 
instances,  no  unwarrantable  liberties  have  been  taken,  no  levity  indulged  in 
where  the  subject  required  a becoming  gravity,  and  no  attempt  made  to  ren- 
der an  article  merely  amusing,  which  ought  to  be  strictly  didactic  or  lo- 
gically exact.  In  .short,  it  has  been  my  constant  aim,  as  far  as  the  limits  of 
this  publication  would  permit,  to  collect  into  different  foci  the  result  of  the 
observations  I have  made,  and  to  reflect  the  scintillations  of  light  from  every 
quarter  within  the  compass  of  my  circumscribed  vision. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  a great  disparity  exists  between  the  length 
of  the  different  articles.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  are 
merely  definitions  of  technical  terms,  which  could  be  better  and  more  clearly 
expressed  in  a brief  sentence  or  two,  than  in  half  a column.  The  magnitude 
or  intricacy  of  others  demanded  a comparatively  long  discussion;  and  there 
are  not  a few  which,  either  from  their  novelty  or  their  present  popularity, 
would  be  considered  as  too  slightly  noticed,  if  the  same  process  of  conden- 
sation had  been  used  in  regard  to  them,  as  was  applied  to  others,  of  equal 
importance  perhaps,  but  more  generally  known,  or  better  understood. 

I am  well  aware  how  natural  it  is  for  a person  who  is  engaged  in  any  par- 
ticular study,  or  who  has  a predilection  for  some  given  topic,  to  be  desirous 
of  making  himself  as  fully  acquainted  with  it  as  possible,  and  to  feel,  per- 
haps, a degree  of  disappointment,  where  another  person,  with  difierent  views 
and  pursuits,  would  be  abundantly  satisfied ; but  the  candid  reader,  I am 
persuaded,  will  grant,  that  a complete  sj/stem  of  any  science  can  hardly  be 
expected  in  a work  whose  highest  excellence  must,  after  all,  be  a judicious 
brevity  ; and  that  if  principles  be  clearly  stated,  they  will  often  suffice  till 
the  details  can  be  sought  in  works  especially  adapted  for  their  elucidation. 
My  great  object  has  been  to  produce  a book  that  should  meet  the  wants  and 
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wishes  of  a very  large  and  most  respectable  class  of  readers,  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  ponderous  tomes  of  science  are  as  unfrequent  as  their 
aspirations  after  knowledge  are  ardent.  To  the  literati,  I know  it  can  present 
few  attractions;  to  the  man  of  science  it  presumes  not  to  offer  anything  new. 
But  there  may  be  times,  when  even  these  may  find  it  convenient  to  consult 
a hand-book  of  reference,  so  portable  and  yet  so  full,  if  it  be  merely  to 
refresh  the  memory  on  some  neglected  or  forgotten  theme. 

I consider  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  various  branches  of  literature 
which  are  comprised  in  the  following  pages,  my  object  having  been  to  con- 
centrate therein,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  whole  of  the  liberal  arts— briefly, 
it  is  true,  but  with  as  much  perspicuity,  and  in  language  as  simple  and  fami- 
liar as  I could  command ; neither  do  I deem  it  at  all  important  to  name  the 
numerous  works  which  I have  found  it  necessary  to  consult.  It  will  be 
seen,  throughout  the  work,  that  wherever  I have  been  indebted  for  any  ma- 
terial information,  I have  not  failed  to  acknowledge  the  source  whence  it  was 
derived.  But  although  it  may  be  needless  to  dilate  on  the  general  nature 
of  the  contents,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  it  is  essential  to  notice  that  the 
facta  in  science,  Stc.  which  surround  the  pages,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
direct  reference  to  some  subject  treated  on  in  that  particular  page,  or  contain 
a further  illustration  of  it.  These  marginal  observations  have  occupied  no 
inconsiderable  time;  and  I hope  they  will  not  be  less  valuable  than  the  moral 
precepts  and  proverbs  have  been  found  which  encompass  the  pages  of  “ The 
Treasury  of  Knowledge”  and  “The  Biographical  Treasury.” 

And  now,  in  bringing  these  remarks  to  a close,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  that,  although  I have  studiously  avoided  the  introduction  of  any 
matter  foreign  to  the  immediate  subject  under  consideration,  I have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  connection  that  exists  between  the  natural  and  the  moral 
world,  nor  have  I neglected  any  suitable  opportunity  of  enforcing  sound  prin- 
ciples in  ethics,  and  that  willing  obedience  to  the  laws,  without  which  science 
is  acquired  in  vain,  and  learning  often  proves  a curse.  The  jihilosophic  youth 

“ To  Nstubf.’s  voice  attends,  from  montli  to  month. 

And  day  today,  through  the  revolving  year; 

Admiring,  secs  her  in  her  every  shape; 

Feels  all  her  sweet  emotions  at  his  heart ; 

While  TauTii,  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 

Klatcs  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  powers.” — Tuostsos. 

Dec.  hlt/i,  1B40.  c m 
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THE 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY 
TREASURY. 

AB  ABA 


IS  the  first  letter,  and  the  first  vowel, 
ol  the  alphabet  in  every  known  language, 
except  the  Etiiiopic  ; and  is  used  either  as 
a word,  an  abbreviation,  or  a sign.  If  pro- 
nounced opettf  as  in  father,  it  is  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  of  all  sounds;  the  first, 
in  fact,  uttered  by  human  beings  in  their 
most  infantile  state,  serving  to  express 
many  and  even  opposite  emotions,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  in  w*hich  it  is  uttered.  A 
, has  therefore,  perhaps,  had  the  first  place 
I in  the  alphabet  assigned  to  it.  In  the  Eng- 
lish language  it  has  four  dificrent  sounds  : 

I the  broad  sound,  os  in  fall  ; the  open,  as 
j in  PATiiRR;  the  tlender,  or  close,  as  in 
PACF. ; and  the  short  sound,  as  in  fat. 
Most  of  the  other  modern  languages,  as 
I French,  Italian,  German,  &c.  have  only  the 
I open,  or  Italian  a,  pronounced  short  or 

I long. Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

A was  used  os  an  arithmetical  sign : by  the 
, former  lor  1 ; by  the  latter  for  600 ; or  with 
a stroke  over  it  for  6,000.  The  Romans 
also  very  extensively  used  it  as  an  abbre- 
viation; which  practice  we  still  retain,  as 
A.M.,  artium  mayister;  A.l).  anno  domini, 

I 'A,  a,  oraa,  in  medical  prescriptions, 

1 denote  ana,  or  equal  parts  of  each. A,  in 

' music,  is  the  nominal  of  the  sixth  note  in 
1 the  diatonic  scale;  in  algebra  it  denotes  a 
known  quantity ; in  logic,  an  universal  affir- 
mative proposition;  in  heraldry, the  dexter 
; ^hief,  or  chief  point  in  an  escutcheon  ; and 
it  is  the  first  of  the  dominical  letters  in  the 
calendar. 

AA'M,  or  IIAA'M,  a Dutch  liquid  mea- 
sure, containing  about  36  English  gallons. 

AAN'CIIK,  a name  sometimes  given  to 
wind  instruments  with  reeds  or  tongues, 
as  the  clarionet,  hautboy,  Ac. 

AA'NES,  in  tnusie,  the  tones  and  modes 
of  the  modern  Greeks. 

AARirVAUK.or  Kartii  Pio,  nil  animal 
I cominon  in  Southern  Africa,  which  feeds 
entirely  upon  ants,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  facility  with  which  lie  bnrfbws  deep 
in  the  earth  to  avoid  his  pursuers,  and  for 
the  instinct  he  dis^ilnys  in  securing  his 
insert  prey. 

^ 1^-L  ft  species  of  palm-tree. 

Ai>,  in  the  Ilrbrew  ri.lenilnr,  the  11th 
month  of  the  civil  year,  ami  the  6lh  of  the 


ecclesiastical.  In  the  Syriac  calendar,  it  is 
the  last  of  the  summer  months.  The  east- 
ern Christians  called  the  first  day  of  this 
month  Suum  Miriam,  the  fast  of  Mary,  and 
the  15th,  on  which  day  the  fast  ended« 

A'BAB,  a sort  of  militia  among  the 
Turks. 

AB'ACA,  a plant/ of  which  there  are  two 
species,  grow'ing  in  the  Philippine  Islands; 
the  white  producing  lint,  of  which  fine 
linen  is  manufactured ; and  the  grey,  hemp, 
which  is  made  into  cordage. 

ABACINA'RE,  a punishment,  described 
by  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  w’hcrcin  the 
criminal  was  blinded,  by  holding  red-hot 
irons  before  his  eyes. 

ABACTSXU8,  in  ancient  architecture, 
the  square  compartments  of  Mosaic  pave- 
ments. 

AB'ACOT,  a cap  of  state  worn  in  the 
form  of  a double  crown,  used  by  the  an- 
cient kings  of  England. 

ABAC'TUS,  a term  used  by  ancient  phy- 
sicians for  a miscarriage. 

AB'ACUS,  n sort  of  cupboard  or  buffet, 
used  by  the  Romans,  and  which  in  times 
of  great  luxury  was  plated  witli  gold.— - 
Adacub,  in  architecture,  the  supciior  mem- 
ber of  the  capital  of  a column,  to  which  it 
serves  ns  a kind  of  crown.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  renresent  a square  tile  laid 
over  a basket;  niul  it  still  retains  its  ori- 
ginal form  in  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic 
orders  ; but  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compo- 
site, its  four  sides  or  faces  arc  arched  in- 
wards, having  n rose  or  some  other  orna- 
ment in  the  middle.^— Aiiacus,  among  an- 
cient iimtlicninticiniis,  was  a table  strew'cd 
over  with  dust,  or  sancl,  on  which  they  drew 

their  figures. Aiiacus,  in  ii  •hineiic,  an 

ancient  instrument  for  facilitating  opera- 
tions by  means  of  counters.  Us  form  is 
various;  but  that  cliieHy  used  in  Europe  is 
made  by  drawing  parallel  linesdistfr.it  from 
each  other  at  least  twice  the  diameter  of  a 
counter;  which  placed  on  the  lowest  line, 
signifies  1;  on  the  second,  1U;  on  the 
third,  lUO;  on  the  fourth,  and  so  on. 

In  the  intennedifttc  spaces,  tho’tRinc  coun- 
ters are  estimated  at  one  half  oC  (he  value 
of  the  line  iinincdinicly  superior. There 


iMxnrAoi,  s%  wF.i.i,  as  thr  facoi.tt  of  sFP.Kcn,  is  or  divinr  obioin. 
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so  IGBORAST  OF  ARITBMETICAI.  SCIENCE  WERE  THE  HOMANS,  THAT  THE  USE  OF  THE  ABACUS  WAS  THE  VEET  EXTENT  OF  THEIE  SKILL. 


TllR  KING  OF  FHANCK  HAD  FORMEHLT  THE  RIGHT  OP  APPOINTING  ADfiOTS  OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  MONASTERIES. 
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THE  TROUGH  IN  WHICH  THE  ORE  IS  WASHED  IN  MINES  IS  CALLED  ABACUS  MAJOR. 
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were  also  other  inventions  similarly  deno- 
minated; viz.  Abacus  Pytuagoricus,  a 
multiplication  table,  invented  by  Pytha- 
goras ; and  Abacus  Logisticus,  a rectan- 
gled  triangle,  whose  sides,  forming  the 
right  angle,  contain  all  the  numbers  from 
1 to  60,  and  its  area  the  products  of  each 
two  of  the  opposite  numbers.  This  is  also 
called  a canon  of  Mexagesimah, 

In  justice  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  science,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
sincere  though  feeble  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  one  of  the  most  scientitic  men  of  the 
age,  we  are  bound  to  notice  in  this  place 
a most  extraordinary  automatic  invention 
by  Mr.  Babbage,  (infinitely  exceeding  the 
powers  of  the  abacus  of  ancient  arithme- 
ticians,) the  object  of  which  is  to  compute 
and  print  the  most  difficult  astronomical 
or  navigation  tables,  &c.,  such  as  could  not 
otherwise  be  eflfected  without  immense  in- 
tellectual and  manual  labour.  We  hear 
that  the  machine  is  not  yet  quite  completed, 
but  the  inventor  asserts,  and  his  assertions 
are  verified  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and  other 
eminent  men,  that  not  only  can  the  highest 
operations  of  arithmetic  be  performed  by 
this  stupendous  engine,  but  it  is  capable  of 
correcting  its  ou*n  errors,  and,  when  cor- 
rected, it  can  print  oft'  the  results,  inde- 
pendent of  human  aid  1 By  this  it  appears 
that  the  machine  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
calculating,  and  a printing  part,  both  of 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  entire 
perfection.  In  explaining  his  mode  of  ac- 
complishing such  great  objects,  the  inven- 
tor observes,  that  nearly  all  tables  of 
numbers  which  follow  any  law,  however 
complicated,  may  be  formed,  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  solely  by  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  successive  addition  and 
subtraction  of  numbers  befitting  each 
table;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  shew,  by 
a scries  of  tables  and  explanations,  the 
theory  of  his  art,  as  well  as  the  mechanical 
execution  required  for  its  performance. 
The  limits  of  our  work,  however,  arc  in- 
adequate to  give  a fair  illustration  of  so 
skilful  a contrivance,  but  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  lead  the  enquiring  mind  to  farther 
investigation.  [We  may  here  remark,  en 
passant,  that  it  is  to  this  end  that  a book 
of  reference,  so  extensive  in  its  aim  as  the 

S resent,  must  of  necessity  be  constantly 
ircctcd.  Wherever,  by  reason  of  its  bre- 
vity, or  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats,  it  cannot  enter  into  thene- 
cessarv  details,  it  may  still  excite  a laudable 
curiosity  for  more  elaborate  infonnaiion, 
and  thereby  lead  to  its  acquirement.] 
ABATEMENT,  in  law,  signifies  the  re- 
jecting a suit,  on  account  of  some  fault 

cither  in  the  matter  or  proceeding. 

Abatement,  in  heraldry,  something  added  I 
10  a coat  of  arms,  in  order  to  lessen  its  ' 
true  dignity,  and  point  out  some  imperfec- 
tion or  stain  in  the  character  of  the  person 

who  bears  it. In  commerce,  Aratk- 

MKNT  means  a discount  in  the  price  of 
commodities  for  money  advanced  by  the 
buyer,  or  some  other  cause. 

AB'ATIS,  trees  cut  down  and  laid  with 


their  branches  turned  towards  the  enemy, 
so  as  to  form  a defence  for  troops  stationed 
behind  them. 

ABATOR,  in  law,  one  w’ho  enters  into  i 
house  or  lands,  void  by  the  death  of  the 
last  possessor,  before  the  true  heir. 

AB'ATURES,  a term,  with  huntsmen,  to 
denote  the  sprigs  or  grass  thrown  dow  n by 
the  stag  in  passing  by. 

ABB,  or  ABB-WdOL,  a term  used  by 
clothiers  for  the  warp. 

AB'BE,  a French  word,  literally  meaning 
an  but  the  character  generally  spo- 

ken of  under  the  name  of  tibb6  has  long 
ceased  to  be  of  any  official  nature.  Uefore 
the  Revolution,  the  term  abl4  designated  a 
very  numerous  body  of  persons,  w ho  had 
little  or  no  connexion  with  the  church,  ex- 
cept the  apparent  one  which  they  derived 
from  this  title,  but  who  followed  a course 
of  theological  study,  iu  hopes  that  the  king 
would  confer  on  them  a real  abbey,  that 
is,  a part  of  the  revenues  of  a monastery. 
They  were  engaged  in  ever)'  kind  of  literary 
occupation,  and  exerted  an  important  infin- 
ence  on  the  character  of  the  country;  nor 
was  there  scarcely  a family  of  distinction 
in  France  wherein  an  abbiS  was  not  found 
in  the  capacity  of  a familiar  friend  and  spi- 
ritual adviser. 

AB'BESS,  the  superior  of  a nunnery,  or 
other  religious  community  of  women.  She 
has  the  same  authority  as  an  abbot,  but  can- 
not exercise  any  of  the  spiritual  functions. 

AB'BEY,  a religious  house  governed  by 
a superior,  under  the  title  of  an  abbot  or 
abbess.  Abbeys  differ  in  nothing  from 
riorics,  except  that  the  latter  are  govenied 
y priors,  instead  of  abbots.  The  abbej’s 
of  England,  at  their  dissolution  under 
Henrv  Vlll.,  became  lay -secs;  when  no 
less  tlian  190  were  dissolved,  the  ycarlv  re- 
venue of  which  has  been  estimated  at 
2,853,000h  ; an  almost  incredible  sum,  con- 
sidering the  value  of  monewin  those  days. 
At  present,  an  abbey  is,  in  «neral,  the  ca- 
thedral or  episcopal  church  of  the  sec  or 
diocese  in  which  it  stands. 

AB  BOT,  was  originally  the  name  of 
every  aged  monk ; but,  since  the  8th  cen- 
tury, it  denotes  the  bead  of  a monastery. 
In  most  countries  they  held  a rank  next  to 
that  of  bishop,  and  had  votes  in  the  eccle- 
siastical councils.  At  present  they  arc 
chiefiy  distinguished  into  regular  and  com- 
mendatory; the  former  being  real  monks 
or  religious,  and  the  latter  only  seculars  or 
lay-men.  These  last,  notwithstanding  that 
the  term  commendani  seems  to  signify  the 
contrarj’,  have  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  their  abbeys.  Anciently  the 
ceremony  of  creating  an  abbot  consisted  in 
clothing  him  with  the  habit  called  cacuUa, 
or  cowl : nutting  the  pastoral  staff  into  his  I 
hand,  and  the  shoes  called  pedalrs,  on  his  | 
feet ; hut  at  present,  it  is  only  a simple  be-  i 

nedietion. It  was  heeausc  certain  nb-  ! 

hots  and  priors  in  England,  in  right  of 
their  monasteries,  held  lauds  of  the  crow  n,  ; 
f<»r  which  theyowe<l  militnr>- service,  that 
they  obtained  the  title  of  i.ohds,  and  were 
summoned,  as  barons,  to  parliament ; ami 


Till  IDLK  INMATES  OF  A MONASTERY  ARB  DESIGNATED  ABBET-1*UBBBSS. 


SOME  FBOTBSTANT  CLEROTMEN,  IN  OF.RMANT,  STILL  DEAR  THE  TITLE  OF  ABBOT,  WITH  THE  RIOIIT  OF  SITTING  IN  THE  DIRT  OP  TIIR  STATES. 


TUI  AUUUCTOI  OCULI  IS  OSI  0»  TUI  Ml'SCLIS  illSINU  KKOJl  THI  OUUIT  OK  Till  KYH,  AND  II  SOMUTIMES  CALLED  TIIS  BCOllNKUL  MUSCLE. 


BT  THB  JEWISH  LAW,  ABDUCTION  IS  CONSIDERED  A CAPITAL  OFFENCE. 


abe]  TSTcta  ©ictionaru  of  tf;e  IBcIlcs  lEettres.  [abo 


from  this  custom  the  bishops,  in  modern 
times,  have  the  same  honour. 

abbreviation,  a contracted  man- 
ner of  WTitiug  words  so  as  to  retain  only 
the  initial  letters.  Such  abbreviations  were 
in  common  use  with  the  Romans,  as  they 
are  with  us,  to  save  time  and  space.  [For 
a complete  list  of  those  most  necessary  to 
be  known  at  present,  we  refer  to  “ The 

Treostt ry  of  K nowledge”] A b b a e v i a- 

TioN,  a mathematical  term,  given  to  the 

ftrocess  by  which  a fraction  is  reduced  to 
ower  terms. Abbreviation,  (in  mu- 

sic.) One  dash,  through  the  stem  of  a 
minim  or  crotchet,  or  under  a semibreve, 
converts  it  into  as  many  quavers  as  il  is 
equal  to  in  time:  two  dashes  into  semiqua- 
vers ; three  into  demisemiquavers ; and  so 
on.  "When  minims  are  connected  together 
like  quavers,  semiquavers,  &c.,  they  are  to 
be  repeated  as  many  times  as  if  they  were 
really  such  notes.  An  oblique  dash  through 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  lines  after  an  arpeg- 
gio, signides  that  it  is  to  be  repeated  ; for 
quavers,  a single  dash  being  used ; for  se- 
miquavers, a double  one ; and  so  on. 

ABBRE'VIATORS,  ofheers  who  assist 
the  vice-chancellor  in  drawing  up  the 
Pope’s  briefs,  and  reducing  petitions  into 
proper  form,  to  be  converted  into  bulls. 

ABDICATION,  properly  speaking,  is  a 
voluntary  resignation  of  a dignity,  particu- 
larly a regal  one ; and  if  he  in  whose  favour 
the  abdication  was  made,  dies,  or  declines 
the  offered  dignity,  the  right  of  the  abdi- 
cated prince  is  reverted.  Involuntary  re- 
signations are,  however,  also  termed  abdi- 
cations,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon’s  abdi- 
cation at  Fontainbleau. 

ABDITA'RIUM,  or  ABDITO'RUM,  in 
archaeology,  a secret  place  for  liiding  or 
preserving  valuables. 

ABDO'.MEN,  that  part  of  the  body  usu- 
ally called  the  belly.  It  contains  the  vis- 
j ccra  more  or  less  immediately  connected 
with  digestion,  and  the  kidneys  which  se- 
crete the  urine.  By  anatomists,  the  nbdo- 
1 men  is  divided  into  three  anterior  regions, 

' viz,  the  epigastric,  or  upper  one;  the  um- 
I bilical.or  middle  one ; and  the  hypogastric, 
or  lower  one:  there  is  also  one  posterior 
I region,  called  rraio  lumbaris. 

ABDOMI  Na”I/E8,  a numerous  order  of 
fishes,  which  have  the  ventral  fins  placed 
behind  the  pccUirnl,  in  the  abdomen;  as 
salmon,  trout,  herrings,  caiqi.  sprats,  &c. 
It  includes  the  greatest  number  of  the 
I fresh-water  species. 

! ABDUCTION,  the  crime  of  uiilnwTully 
taking  away,  either  by  force  or  fraud  and 
persuasion,  the  person  of  another,  whether 
of  child,  wife,  ward,  heiress,  or  woman  ge- 
nerally.  The  v,nr(\  abduction  is  also  used 

in  surgery,  to  express  a peculiar  fracture 
oftiir  hones. 

; ABDUCTOR,  in  anatomy,  a name  given 
to  several  muscles  on  account  of  their  ser- 
ving to  open  or  draw  backwards  the  parts 
into  which  they  arc  inserted. 

ABF/mans,  or  A'BKUTES,  a Chris, 
tian  sect  wiiieli  sprang  from  the  Onostics. 
• hey  abstained  from  matrimony,  but 


adopted  the  children  of  others,  and  brought 
them  up  in  their  own  principles. 

ABELMOS'CHUS,  the  seed  of  an  Egyp- 
tian plant,  which  resembles  musk  in  its 
perfume,  and  is  used  by  the  Arabians  in 
their  coffee. 

ABERRATION,  in  astronomy,  an  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  occasioned 

by  the  progressive  motion  of  light. 

Aberration,  in  optics,  the  deviation  of 
the  rays  of  light,  when  reflected  by  a lens 
or  speculum,  w'hereby  they  are  prevented 
from  meeting  in  the  same  point.  Aberra- 
tions are  of  two  kinds,  one  arising  from 
the  figure  of  the  reflecting  body,  the  other 
from  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays 
themselves. 

ABEY'ANCE,  in  law,  the  expectancy  of 
an  estate  or  possession:  thus,  if  lands  be 
leased  from  one  person  for  life,  with  rever- 
sion to  another  for  years,  the  latter  estate 
is  in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  lessee. 
It  is  a fixed  principle  of  law,  that  the  fee- 
simple  of  all  lands  is  iu  somebody,  or  else 
in  abeyance. 

ABJURATION,  a forswearing,  or  re- 
nouncing by  oath : in  the  old  law  it  simi* 
tied  a sworn  banishment,  or  an  oath  taken 
to  forsake  the  realm  for  ever.  In  its  mo- 
dern, and  now  more  usual  signification,  it 
extends  to  persons,  and  doctrines,  as  well 
as  places. 

ABL.ACTATION,  a sort  of  ingrafting 
trees,  by  leaving  the  graft  on  its  proper 
stock,  until  it  be  fully  incorporated  with 
the  new  stock.  Also,  the  weaning  a child 
from  the  breast. 

ABLECTI,  in  ancient  Rome,  a chosen 
band  of  foreign  troops,  selected  from  the 
exfraordinarit  sociorum. 

ABLEG'MINA,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
choice  parts*  of  the  entrails  of  victims, 
called  also  ;)ro/?ci<r,  porrici<e,  prosecta,  and 
proseymina.  Tlie  ablcgmina  were  sprinkled 
with  Hour,  and  burnt  on  the  altar;  the 
priests  pouring  some  wine  on  them. 

AB'LUKNTS,  diluting  medicines,  or 
such  as  dissolve  and  carry  olf  impurities 
from  any  part  of  the  body. 

ABLU'TION,  a religious  ceremony  of 
washing  the  body,  still  used  by  the  Turks 
and  ISIahumcdans.  It  originated  in  the 
obvious  necessity  of  ))rnctising  cleanliness, 
for  the  prevention  of  discnKcs  in  hut  coun- 
tries ; fur  which  purpose  it  was  made  a re- 
ligious rite;  and  by  an  easy  transition  of 
idea,  the  purity  of  the  body  was  made  to 
typify  the  purity  of  the  soul:  an  idea  the 
more  rntionnl,  ns  it  is  perhaps  physically 
certain  that  outward  wrctchcilness  debases 

the  inward  mind. Ablution,  among 

physicians,  is  used  cither  for  washing  the 
cxlernal  parts  of  the  body  by  baths;  or 
deterging  the  bowels  by  thin  diluting 
fiuids. 

ABOh'UA,  a kind  of  military  garment 
worn  by  the  (!reek  and  Hoiimn  soldiers. 

ABOMA'SUS,  the  paunch,  or  fourth 
stomach  of  niiniimting  animals,  in  which 
the  process  of  digestion  is  completed.  Itu- 
minatiiig  nnimnis,  or  sucli  ns  chew  tlic 
cml,imvc  four  stomachs;  (he first, is  called 


tim  KOMistt  riiracii  rstuns  Ani.t  TioN  nrrons  mass,  and  somptimfs  aptfii. 
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FORSfBBLT,  FELONS  TAKING  REFUGE  IN  A CHURCH  MIGHT  ESCAPE  PUNISHMENT,  BT  CONFESSING  THEIR  GUILT  AND  ABJURING  THE  REALM. 


fEBSONS  WHO  DEBITED  TBEIB  IKCOMBS  PBOJI  IRELAND,  AND  DID  HOT  RESIDE  THERE  SIX  MONTHS,  WERE  EORMEELT  TAXED  TWENTY  PER  CENT. 
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THE  MOST  ABSORBENT  SOILS  ABE  COMPOSED  OF  ALUMINOUS  EARTHS. 


abr]  Scuntific  anU  lEttcraro  ^rtasuru;  [abs 


venter;  the  second,  reticulum;  the  third, 
omasus;  and  the  fourth,  abomasus.  It  is 
in  the  aboinasus  of  calves  and  lambs  that 
the  runnet  is  found,  used  for  curdling  milk. 

ABORr'GENES,  a name  given  to  the 
original  or  first  inhabitants  of  any  country; 
but  more  particularly  used  for  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Latium,  when  .^neas  nith 
his  Trojans  came  into  Italy. 

ABORTION,  in  a figurative  sense,  any 
production  that  does  not  come  to  maturity, 
or  any  design  or  project  which  fails  before 

it  is  properly  matured. In  medicine,  it 

means  a miscarriage,  or  the  foetus  brought 
forth  before  it  is  perfectly  formed. 

ABOUT',  the  situation  of  a ship  imme- 
diately after  she  has  tacked. About 

SHIP,  an  order  to  the  crew  to  prepare  for 
tacking. 

AB'RACADAB'RA,  a term  of  incanta- 
tion, formerly  used  as  a spell  or  charm, 
and  worn  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet 
against  several  diseases.  In  order  to  give 
it  the  more  virtue,  it  was  to  be  WTitten  as 
many  times  as  the  w'ord  contains  letters, 
omitting  alw'ays  the  last  letter  of  the  for- 
mer, and  so  forming  a triangle.  But 
charms  and  incantations  have  had  their 
day:  nnd  abracadabra,  if  used  at  all,  now 
serves  as  a word  of  jest,  like  hocus  pocus, 
and  other  unmeaning  gibberish. 

ABRA'SION,  in  medicine,  the  corroding 
or  w'earing  of  the  intestines,  by  sharp  and 
acrimonious  humours,  or  medicines. 

ABRAX'AS,  or  ABRASAX',  in  church-his- 
tory, amystical  term  expressing  the  supreme 
God,  under  whom  the  BasUidians  supposed 
365  dependent  deities.  It  was  the  principle 

of  the  Gnostic  hierarchy. Abbaxas,  or 

Adbasax  Stones,  arc  very  numerous,  and 
represent  the  human  body,  with  the  head 
of  a cock,  and  the  feet  of  a reptile.  The 
name  of  Abrasax  stone  is,  in  modern  times, 
applied  to  a variety  of  gems  that  exhibit 
enigmatical  compositions; but  have  not  the 
true  characteristics  of  the  Basilidians. 

AB'UAUM,  a kind  of  red  clay  used  by 
cabinet-makers  to  deepen  the  colour  of 
new  mahogany. 

ABREAST,  side  by  side,  or  opposite  to; 
a sea  term,  applied  to  two  or  more  ships 

ranged  together. AnniiAST  of  a place, 

means  directly  opposite  to  it. 

ABREUVOIR',  a French  word  for  a 
watering-place,  or  any  place  dug  for  re- 
taining water,  as  in  camps.  In  architec- 
ture, tnc  interstices  between  two  stones  to 
be  filled  up  with  mortar  or  cement  are 
called  abreuvoirs. 

ABIUDG'MENT,  the  bringing  the  con- 
tents of  a hook  within  a short  compass. 
The  perfection  of  an  abridgment  consists 
in  taking  only  what  is  material  and  sub- 
stantial, and  rejecting  all  supeiiluities, 
whether  of  sentiment  or  style:  in  which 
light,  abridgments  must  be  allowed  to  be 
eminently  serviceable  to  all  whose  occu- 
pations prevent  them  from  devoting  much 

time  to  literary  pursuits. ABHineniKNT, 

ill  law,  the  shortening  a count,  or  declara 
tion : thus,  in  assize,  a man  is  said  to 
abridge  his  plaint,  and  a woman  her  de- 


mand in  an  action  of  dower,  if  any  land  is 
put  therein,  which  is  not  in  i he  tenure  of 
the  defendant ; for  on  a plea  of  non-tenure, 
in  abatement  of  the  wTit,  the  plaintiff  may 
leave  out  those  lands,  and  pray  that  the 
tenant  may  answer  to  the  remainder. 

ABRO'TANUM,  in  botany,  a species  of 
plant  arranged  under  the  gen\i&  Artemisia ; 
called  also  Southernwood. 

AB'SCESS,  an  inflammatory  tumour 
containing  purulent  matter. 

ABSCIS'SA,  the  part  of  any  diameter  or 
axis  of  a curve  line,  cut  off  by  a perpen- 
dicular line,  called  the  ordinate. 

ABSCIS'SION,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of 
speech,  whereby  the  speaker  stops  short  in 
the  middle  of  his  discourse,  and  leaves,  his 
hearers  to  draw  their  own  inferences  fium 

the  facts  he  has  stated. In  astronomy, 

the  term  abscission  denotes  the  cutting  off 
the  light  of  the  first  of  three  planets  w hen 
the  third  comes  in  conjunction  with  the 
middle  one. 

ABSENTEE',  a word  of  modern  times, 
applied  to  land-owuers  and  capitalists,  w ho 
expend  their  incomes  in  another  country. 

ABSOLUTION,  a religious  ceremony  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  which  the  priests 
assume  the  power  to  forgive  sins.  In  the 
ancient  Christian  church,  absolution  was 
a judicial  act,  by  which  the  priest,  in  the 
name  of  the  community,  invoking  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  announced  to  the  penitent 
his  remission  from  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment, and  rcadmission  into  the  bosom  of 
the  clmrch.  The  fathers  of  the  Protestant 
church  maintain,  that  God  alone  can  for- 
give and  deliver  from  sin ; that  a judicial 
power  over  the  souls  of  Christians  is  con- 
ferred neither  on  priests  nor  teachers. 

AB'SOLUTISM,  in  matters  of  theology, 
a doctrine  charged  on  the  Calvinists; 
whereby  God  is  supposed  to  act  from  mere 

IcRsure,  in  regard  to  the  saltation  of  man- 

ind.  Absolutism  is  the  grand  obstacle  to 
an  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists. 

ABSORPTION,  the  process  in  animated 
nature,  by  which  the  digested  aliments  or  , 
substances  that  support  the  body  arc  car- 
ried into  the  blood.  In  chemistry,  absorp- 
tion means  the  conversion  of  a gaseous 
fluid  into  a liquid  or  solid,  on  being  united 
with  some  other  solid. 

ABSOUB'ENTS,  calrarious  earths,  or 
other  medieines  which  s«»ak  up  the  redund- 
ant humours  of  the  bodv. 

ABSORBENT  VESSELS,  arc  those 
which  absorb  the  digested  aliment,  and 
carry  the  new  matter,  called  rAy/e,  into  the  1 
system.  They  are  cither  lacteal,  or  lym- 
phatic, The  chyle  being  white  like  milk, 
gives  the  name  lacteal  or  milky  to  the  ves- 
sels through  which  it  is  conveyed.  Tlic 
substance  contained  in  the  lymphatic  ves- 
Kcls  is  the  old  and  worn-out  particles  of 
the  system,  and  such  others  as  may  have 
been  received  in  it  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
body:  it  is  perfectly  transparent,  on  which 
account  it  is  called  lymph,  giving  the  name 

lymphatic  to  its  vessels. The  term  Ab- 

soKBBNT  Vksskls  is  also  used  by  some 


TUB  AnSOnilKNT  POWBn  OF  WATER  IS  A TEST  Of  THE  GOODNESS  OF  SOIL. 


TUB  TAX  ON  IRI.STI  ABSENTEES  WAS  LAID  ON  AT  THE  BKGINNINO,  AND  TAKEN  OFF  ABOUT  TUB  MIDDLE  OF  TIIK  KIOIITBRNTII  CENTURY. 


TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  ABOVE  SEVEN  DATS  IS  SAID  TO  BE  FATAL  TO  MAN. 


ABs]  'a  "KEtD  UBictionatB  of  t’^e  ISclIes  ICcttres.  [aca 

naturalists  for  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  which  draw  nourishment  from  the 
surrounding  earth. 

ABSTE'M  H,  a name  given  to  persons  who 
could  not  partake  of  the  sacrament  from 
their  natural  aversion  to  wine. 

ABSTER'GENTS,  medicines  proper  for 
cleansing  the  body  from  concretions  and 
other  impurities,  not  to  be  effected  by  sim- 
ple abluents.  Abstergents  are  of  a sapo- 
naceous nature,  and  therefore  very  different 
from  mere  abluents. 

AB'STINENCE,  the  abstaining  or  re- 
fraining from  what  is  either  useful,  agree- 
able, or  pernicious;  but  more  especially, 
from  eating  and  drinking.  In  the  Romish 
church  there  are  days  of  abstinence,”  as 
well ^8  ” fast  days;”  the  former  importing 
a partial,  and  the  latter,  almost  a total  ab- 
stinence from  food. 

AB'STINENTS,a  sect  of  Christians  who 
appeared  in  France  about  the  end  of  tJie 
third  century,  professing  celibacy,  and  ab- 
stineuce  from  particular  kinds  of  food,  &c. 
The  most  rig^d  Adstinents  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  are  those  who,  under  the  whim- 
sical denomination  of  tee-tofallera,  (tea- 
totallers  ?)  profess  to  abstain  wholly  from 
the  use  of  all  liquors  stronger  than  tea  or 
coffee.  In  the  United  States,  according  to 
a calculation  which  has  appeared,  nearly 
half-a-million  belong  to  the  different  “temi- 
perance  societies and  even  their  disci- 
ples in  England,  on  a general  muster-day, 
are  able  to  make  a displav  of  forces  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  we  should  think,  to  alarm 
the  proprietors  and  keepers  of  those  tem- 
ples of  sin  called  gin-palaccs,  which  rear 
their  unblushing  heads  in  every  street  in 
the  metropolis,  presenting  to  the  mind, 

1 when  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  squalid 
and  filthy  wTctchca  who  support  them,  a 
1 truly  appalling  picture  of  moral,  mental, 

1 and  physical  degradation.  Whatever  means 
' may  be  found  most  effectual  for  banishin|f 
the  detestable  vice  of  drunkenness  from  ci- 
vilized life,  should  most  assurcdlv  be  pro- 
; moted,  whether  it  be  tcc*totalism,  the 
1 stocks,  or  the  whipping-post ; yet  wc  can- 
I not  help  feeling  tliat  there  is  something 
t bordering  upon  the  ludicrous  in  these  pro- 
1 miscuous  assemblages,  wlicrc  ” reformed” 
drunkards,  i.  emaciated  old  sots,  either 
affecting  abstemiousness  or  hnving  spent 
ail  their  substance  in  bacchanalian  orgies, 
set  up  for  apostles  of  tcmncrnncc,  and  de- 
scant on  their  former  binulous  propensi- 
ties, in  order  that  biushingmaidens  and  in- 
nocent youths  may  have  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  enormity  of  drinking  a glass  of  hotne- 
: made  wine.  It  should,  however  be  observed 
that,  as  among  professing  Christians  some 
, are  less  strict  than  others,  so  among  the 
1 advocates  of  the  ” temperance  svstein,” 
1 some  give  much  greater  latitmfe  than 
1 others  to  the  meaning  of  the  term ; nay, 
there  are  those,  wc  understand,  who,  so  far 
f^om  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  tee-to- 
! talism,  regarrl  it  ns  a wisliy- washy  doctrine, 
j and  are  willing  to  allow  their  rrmverts  a 
1 generous  glass  whenever  the  wants  of  the 
1 body  require  one.  There  appears  to  he  a 

wise  liberality  in  this,  which  induces  us  to 
hope  their  efforts  may  eventually  succeed. 

AB'STRACT,  a concise  but  general  view, 
or  analysis,  of  some  large  work ; in  w'hich 
sense  it  differs  from  an  abridgment  only  as 
being  shorter,  and  its  entering  less  mi- 
nutely into  particulars;  and  from  an  ex- 
tract, as  this  last  is  only  a particular  view 
of  some  part  or  passage  of  it. 

ABSTRACTION,  in  logic,  that  operation 
of  the  mind  whereby  it  forms  abstract  ideas. 
The  faculty  of  abstraction  stands  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  compounding.  By  com- 
position w'e  consider  those  things  together, 
wliich,  in  reality,  are  not  joined  together 
in  any  one  existence.  And  by  abstraction, 
we  consider  those  things  separately  and 
apart,  which,  in  reality  do  not  exist  apart. 
In  its  passive  sense  it  implies  occupation 
with  one’s-self  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ob- 
jects.  Abstraction,  in  chemistry,  the 

process  of  drawing  off  by  distillation  any 
part  of  a compound,  and  returning  it  again 
to  the  residue  to  be  redistilled. 

ABSTRACTT'TIOUS,  an  epithet  for  the 
native  spirits  of  aromatic  vegetables,  in 
distinction  from  those  produced  by  fer- 
mentation. 

ABUTMENTS,  the  extremities  of  any 
body  adjoining  another,  as  the  extremities 
of  a bridge  resting  on  the  banks  or  sides  of 
a river.  Also  the  junctions  or  meetings  of 
two  ])ieces  of  timber. 

ABYSS’,  any  deep  place  that  is  supposed 
to  be  bottomless,  as  the  deepest  or  un- 
fathomable parts  of  the  sea. 

ACA'CIA,  a beautiful  shrub,  one  of 
the  species  of  which  bears  rose-coloured 

llowers. In  the  materia  medica,  acacia 

is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  pods  of  the 
miuioaa  I<Uotica  of  Linmeus. 

ACiE'NA,  a genus  of  curious  evergreen 
herbaceous  exotics,  chiclly  from  South 
America  and  New  Holland. 

ACADEMTCS,  certain  philosophers  who 
followed  t he  doctrine  of  Socrates  and  I’lnto, 
ns  to  the  uncertainly  of  knowledge  and 
the  incomprehensibility  of  truth.  Aca- 
demic, in  tliis  sense  amounts  to  much  the 
same  with  IMatonist;  the  difference  be- 
tween them  being  only  in  point  of  time. 
They  who  embraced  the  system  of  IMalo, 
among  the  ancients,  were  called  Acndomici ; 
whereas  those  who  did  the  same  since  the 
restoration  of  learning,  have  assumed  the 
denomination  of  I’lntonists. 

ACAD'EMY,  in  (Jrrcinn  antiquity,  a 
large  villa  in  one  of  tlic  suburbs  of  Atliens, 
where  the  sect  of  philosophers  called  Aca- 
demics held  their  nssctnhlics.  It  took  its 
name  from  Academns,  a celebrated  Athe- 
nian, who  resided  there,  and  hecnnic  cele- 
brated from  its  being  the  place  in  which 
I’lato  taugiit  philosophy.— Acaokmt,  in 
the  modern  acceptation,  is  a society  of  per- 
sons united  for  tnr  pursuit  of  some  objects 
of  study  and  application,  ns  the  Hoynl 
Academy  of  Arts  of  London,  and  the  Uoynl 
Aeademy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  The  first 
arademy  of  science,  in  modern  times,  was 
estnlilishcd  at  Naples,  by  Bnptista  I’ortn, 
in  liitiO. 

ACADEMirs  or  Tiir  riNR  Anrn  Anr.  Tirr  best  inc  entives  to  ORWirs.  [/J  S 
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AC/VL'TPHA,  a genua  of  exotic  shrubs, 
natives  of  North  aud  South  America:  the 
calyx  of  the  male  flowers  consists  of  four 
small,  roundish,  concave,  and  equal  petals, 
but  no  corolla;  in  the  female  flower  the 
calyx  is  composed  of  three  leaves,  and  no 
corolla. 

ACALEP'T.®  (Sea  Nettles),  third  class 
of  Cuvier’s  Zoophiles.  The  free  species 
{acalepta  libera),  float  on  the  sea.  The 
hydrostatic  [acalepta  hydrostatica) , are  so 
named  from  the  air  bladders  or  vessels  by 
which  means  they  suspend  themselves  in 
the  water. 

ACANA'CE^,  a class  of  plants  which 
are  prickly,  and  bear  their  flowers  and 
seeds  on  a kind  of  head. 

ACAN'TH  A,  a name  given  to  the  prickles 

of  thorny  plants. Acantua  is  also  used 

by  zoologists  for  the  spines  of  certain 
fishes,  as  those  of  the  echinus  marinus.Hcc. 

ACANTHA'CEOUS,  an  epithet  given  to 
all  the  plants  of  the  thistle  kind. 

ACAN'THINE,  /imong  the  ancients, 
something  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
herb  acanthus:  hence  we  read  of  acan- 
thine  garments,  acanthine  woods,  &c. 

AC.&'l'THOPIS,  a genus  of  venomous 
serpents,  classed  by  Cuvier  with  the  vipers, 
but  differing  from  them  in  many  essential 
characters.  They  are  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land, where  they  live  in  holes  at  the  roots 
of  trees.  Their  nanre  is  derived  from  the 
tail,  which  is  terminated  by  a little  spur. 

ACANTHOPTERY'GII,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions in  the  natural  order  of  fishes  which 
Cuvier  has  established.  Its  name  is  sug- 
gested by  its  spinous  fins. 

ACANTIIOS'CELIS,  a genus  of  insects. 
Order,  coteoptera ; family,  scarabida. 

ACANTIIOCI'NUS,  a genus  of  insects. 
Order,  coteoptera ; family,  cerambveida. 

ACAN'TIIURUS  (Thorn-tailed  or  Lan- 
cet Eish),  a genus  of  fishes;  ninth  family 
of  Cuvier’s  order,  with  spinous  fins;  found 
in  tlic  West  Indian  Seas,  and  much  re- 
lished as  food. 

ACAN'TIIUS,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment representing  the  leaves  of  the  acan- 
thus, or  iierb  bcar’s-brcech ; principally 
employed  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compo 
site  capitals. 

ACAN'ZII,  Turkish  light-horse,  the 
avant-guard  of  the  Grand  Scignor’s  army. 

ACAS'TA,  a genus  of  shells  found  in 
sponge,  and  never  afllxcd  to  hard  bodies. 

A'C  A RUS,  in  zoology,  a numerous  genus 
of  insects,  comprehending  the  vermin  which 
infest  several  animals,  and  mites  in  general. 

ACATALEPSY  (acatalepsia),  among  an- 
cient philosophers,  the  impossibility  of 
comprehendUig  something;  uncertainty  in 
science. 

ACA'TERY,  an  officer  of  the  king’s 
household,  designed  to  he  a check  between 
the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  aud  the  pur- 

'^'aCATIIOLTCI,  the  name  by  which 
Prolcstants  are  distinguished  in  some  Ca- 
tholic eouiilries,  as  a term  less  objection- 
able than  heretics.  , ,1  . 

ACA  TIUJI,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  boat 


or  pinnace  used  in  military  affairs.  The 
acatium  was  a species  of  the  naves  ac^ 
tuarice. 

ACAU'LOSE,  or  ACAU'LOUS,  among 
botanists,  a term  used  for  such  plants  as 
have  no  stem. 

ACCA'LIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  solemn 
festivals  held  in  lionour  of  Acca  Laurentia, 
the  nurse  of  Romulus : they  were  also  call- 
ed Laurenfalia, 

ACCAPITA'RE,  in  our  old  law  books, 
the  act  of  becoming  a vassal,  or  paying 
homage  to  some  lord.  Hence  Accapitcm 
signified  the  money  paid  by  a vassal  upon 
such  an  occasion. 

ACCELERATION,  in  mechanics,  the 
increase  of  velocity  in  a moving  body.  Ac- 
celerated motion  is  that  which  continually 
receives  fresh  accessions  of  velocity,  and  is 
cither  equally  or  unequally  accelerated. 
The  word  is  particularly  applied  to  falling 
bodies  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the 

earth  by  the  force  of  gravity. Accblk- 

RATiNo  FORCE,  being  a sort  of  centripetal 
force,  is  expressed  by  that  velocity,  gene- 
rated in  a given  time,  with  which  bodies 
(considered  as  physical  points)  move  to- 
wards the  centr^  body  attracting  them  by 
its  absolute  force.  This  accelerating  force 
is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  the  force,  in  a reciprocal 
duplicate  proportion.  The  word  Accele- 
ration, is  also  used  astronomically,  and  is 
applied  to  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  fixed 
stars. 

ACCENDENTES,  or  ACCEXSO'RES, 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  an  inferior  rank  of 
ministers,  whose  business  it  is  to  light, 
snuff,  and  trim  the  candles  and  tapers. 

ACCEN'DONES,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
ofheers  in  the  gladiatorial  schools,  who  ex- 
cited and  animated  the  combatants  during 
the  engagement.  ♦ 

ACCEN'SI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain 
supcrnumcrar)*  soldiers,  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  who  sliould  be  killed, 
or  anywise  disabled. Accknsi  also  de- 

noted a kind  of  inferior  ofllcers,  appointed 
to  attend  the  Roman  magistrates. 

AC'CENT;  a modiheation  of  the  voice 
in  pronouncing  certain  words  or  syllables: 
also,  the  marks  on  the  words  or  syllables; 
as,  the  acute  accent,  marked  thus  ('),  the 
grave  accent  thus  (*)  the  circumtlcx  thus 
This  is  called  grammatical  accent,  but 
there  is  also  a rhetorical  accent  or  empha- 
sis, which  is  designed  to  give  to  a sen- 
tence distinctness  and  elcamcss.  In  a 
sentence,  therefore,  the  stress  is  laid  on 
the  most  important  word,  and  in  a word  on 
the  most  important  syllable.  When  the 
accent  falls  on  a vowel,  that  vowel  has  its 
long  sound,  ns  in  po'rous:  but  when  it  falls 
on  a consonant,  the  preceding  vowel  is 
short,  as  in  pot'ier.  Accents  also  not  only 
give  a pleasing  variety  and  beauty  to  the 
modulation  of  the  voice,  but  often  serve 
to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
In  music, necent  denotes  a certain  mo- 
dulation or  warbling  of  the  sounds,  to 
express  passions,  cither  naturally  by  the 
voice,  or  artificially  by  instruments.  Every 
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bar  or  measure  is  divided  into  the  accented 
and  unaccented  parts;  the  former  being 
the  principal,  on  which  the  spirit  of  the 
music  depends. In  mathematics,  the  ac- 

cent is  used  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  using 
too  many  letters  in  an  algebraical  problem. 

ACCEN'TOR,  a genus  of  birds  which 
feed  both  on  insects  and  seed  ; as  the  com- 
mon hedge  sparrow. 

ACCEPTANCE,  in  commerce,  is  when 
a man  subscribes,  signs,  and  makes  him- 
self a debtor  for  the  sum-  contained  in  a 
bill  of  exchange,  or  other  obligation,  drawn 
upon,  or  addressed  to  him ; which  is  done 
by  his  writing  the  word  “ Accepted**  on  it, 
and  siting  his  name. 

ACCEPTOR,  the  person  who  accepts  a 
bill  of  exchange  by  signing  it,  and  thereby 
becoming  bound  to  pay  its  contents. 

ACCEPTILA'T10N,among civilians,  sig- 
nifies an  acquittance  given  by  a creditor  to 
a debtor,  without  receiving  any  money. 

AC'CESS,  in  a general  sense,  denotes 
the  approach  of  one  thing  towards  another; 
but  it  IS  more  proper  to  say,  the  approach 

of  bodies,  the  appulsc  of  the  planets,  &c. 

Access,  or  Accession,  in  medicine,  is 
used  to  denote  the  beginning  ofa  paroxysm, 
or  a fit  of  some  periodical  disease. 

AC'CESSARi,  in  law,  a person  who  aids 
in  the  commission  of  some  felonious  action. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  accessaries,  viz,  be- 
fore the  fact,  and  after  it.  The  first  is  he 
who  commands  and  procures  another  to 
commit  an  offence;  who,  though  he  be  ab- 
sent when  it  is  committed,  is  now  regarded 
as  much  a principal  as  the  actual  offender. 
The  accessary  after  the  fact  is  one  who  re- 
ceives, comforts,  or  assists  the  offender, 
knowing  him  to  be  such.  In  the  highest 
crimes,  as  high  treason, &c.  and  the  lowest, 
as  riots,  forcible  entries,  &c.  there  are  no 
accessaries,  but  all  concerned  arc  prin- 
cipals. 

ACCIACATU'RA,  in  music,  a sweeping 
of  the  chords  of  the  pianoforte,  and  drop- 
ping sprinkled  notes  usual  in  accoinpani- 
inents. 

AC'CIDENS,  or  per  accidrns,  a term 
applied  to  the  operations  of  natural  bodies, 
in  distinction  from  per  ne;  thus  fire  is  said 
to  burn  per  $e,  but  a heated  iron  per  ac- 
‘ cidenJi. 

1 AC'CIDENCE,  a display  of  the  varia- 
tions of  words  according  to  their  govern- 
ment or  sense. 

j AC'f’IDKNT,  that  which  belongs  acci- 
dentally, not  essentially,  to  a thing,  as 

; sweetness,  softness,  Ac. Accidental, 

1 in  heraldry,  an  additional  mark  in  a coat 
1 of  arms,  which  may  be  either  omitted  or 
j retained,  without  altering  its  character. 

in  philosophy,  a term 
1 applied  to  effects  which  result  from  causes 
i orcurriiig  by  accident.  Arc  i dental 

* jntNT,  in  perspective,  that  point  in  the 
nonzontal  line,  where  all  lines  parallel 
1 among  themselves  meet  the  perepectivc 
pjanr.  Accidental  colours  depend  on  the 
affertions  of  the  eye  in  contradistinction  to 
light  it<^elf. 

ACCII*  ITUES,  the  first  order  of  birds, 

including  four  genera  of  birds  of  prey, 
whose  ^stinguisliing  characteristics  are, 
that  they  have  hooked  bills,  strong  legs, 
and  sharp  claws. 

ACCLAIMATION,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a shout  raised  by  the  people,  to  testify  their 
applause,  or  approbation  of  their  princes, 
generals,  &c.  In  ages  when  people  were 
more  accustomed  to  give  full  utterance  to 
their  feelings,  acclamations  were  very  com- 
mon, whenever  a mass  of  people  was  influ- 
enced by  one  common  feeling.  We  find, 
therefore,  acclamations  in  theatres,  senates, 
ecclesiastical  meetings,  elections,  at  nup- 
tials, triumphs,  &c.  In  the  early  times  of 
Christianity,  the  bishops  were  elected  by 
acclamation.  The  first  German  emperors 
were  elected  in  the  same  way;  and  at  the 
present  day,  wherever  the  forms  of  civilized 
life  are  least  regarded,  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  proposed  public  measures 
is  shown  by  acclamations  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude. 

AC*C()LA,  among  the  Romans,  signified 
a person  who  lived  near  some  place ; in 
which  sense  it  differed  from  incola,  the  in- 
habitant of  such  a place. 

ACCOLA'DE,  the  ancient  ceremony  of 
conferring  knighthood,  by  the  king’s  laying 
his  arms  about  the  young  knight’s  neck, 
and  embracing  him.  This  familiar  expres- 
sion of  regard  appears  to  have  becu  ex- 
changed for  the  more  stately  act  of  touch- 
ing, or  gently  striking,  with  the  royal 
sword,  the  neck  of  the  kneeling  knight. 
The  present  ceremony  of  conferring  the 
honour  of  knighthood  is  evidently  derived 
from  it. 

ACCOiSrPANIMENT,  an  instnimental 
part  added  to  a musical  composition  by 
way  of  embellishment,  and  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  principal  melody.  When  the  piece 
may  be  performed  with  or  wilhoufthe  uc- 
companiment  at  pleasure,  it  is  called  np- 
companinicjit  ad  libitam;  but  wlien  it  is 
indi8])cn!<ablc,  accomjianiment  %bligato. 

ACCOM'PLICE,  in  law,  a person  who 
is  privy  to,  or  aiding  in,  the  perpetration  of 
some  crime. 

ACCOM'PLISIIMKNT,  in  a general 
sense,  denotes  the  perfecting,  or  entirely 
finishing  and  completing  any  matter  or 
thing;  out  it  more  expressly  describes  the 
acquirement  of  some  branch  of  learning, 

useful  art,  or  elegant  amusement. Ac- 

coMn.isiiMKNT  is  iilso  parriculiirly  used 
for  the  fulfilment  of  a prophecy;  in  which 
sense,  we  rend  ofa  literal  nceomplishmeiit, 
n mystical  accomplishment,  Ac. 

AGCOIlDATU’llA,  an  linlian  word,  to 
express  the  tuning  of  an  instrument. 

ACCOK'DION,  a new  inusienl  instru- 
ment, of  (tcrnmn  invention,  hut  now  iilso 
made  in  this  country,  consisting  of  a dou- 
ble series  of  vibrating  tongues,  acted  on  by 
a current  of  air  from  a sort  of  bellous,  and 
producing  tones  very  similar  to  those  ot  the 
organ. 

ArtOrNT'ANT,  nr  Af:ro:\I IT' ANT, 
in  a general  sense,  denote^  one  whose  Im- 
sines**  it  is  to  eompiite,  adjust,  and  range 
in  <lue  onler  accounts  in  eoiiiineree.  In  a 
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more  restricted  sense,  the  term  is  applica- 
ble to  a person  appointed  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  a public  company  or  office : thus, 
we  say  the  accountant  of  the  India-Com- 
pany,  the  Custom-house,  the  Excise,  &c. 

Accoontant-Genebal,  in  the  court 

of  Chancery,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  re- 
ceive all  moneys  lodged  in  court. 

ACCOUTREMENTS,  the  necessaries  of 
a soldier,  as  belts,  pouches,  cartridge- 
boxes,  &c. 

ACCRETION,  the  increase  or  growth 
of  a body  by  an  external  addition  of  new 
parts ; thus  shells,  stones,  and  various  other 
substances  are  formed.  ' 

ACCUBATION,  the  posture  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  their  meals, 
which  was  with  the  body  extended  on  a 
couch,  and  the  head  resting  on  a pillow,  or 
on  the  elbow,  supported  by  a pillow.  This 
practice  was  not  permitted  among  soldiers, 
children,  and  servants ; nor  was  it  known 
until  luxury  had  corrupted  manners.  Their 
couches  were  called  Acoobita. 

ACEPH'ALI,  a sect  of  Christians,  so 
called  because  they  admitted  no  head,  or 
superior,  either  lay  or  ecclesiastic. 

ACER'RA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a 
small  altar  erected  near  the  bed  on  which 
a dead  person  was  laid  out.  Incense  and 
perfumes  were  burnt  upon  it,  till  the  time 
of  the  funeral.  The  real  intention,  pro- 
bably, was  to  prevent  or  overcome  any  of- 
fensive smells  that  might  arise  about  the 
corpse. 

ACETAB'ULUM,  in  anatomy,  is  a large 
round  cavity  in  a bone,  which  receives  the 
convex  head  of  another,  thereby  forming 
that  species  of  articulation  termed  enar- 
throaia. iVlso  the  name  of  a Roman  mea- 

sure equal  to  about  one-eighth  of  our  pint. 

A'CETATES.certain  neutral  salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  acetic  acid  with  a 
salifiable  base,  as  the  acetate  of  potash. 
These  salts  differ  from  acetites  in  this  re- 
spect ; the  acid  employed  in  the  production 
of  the  former  is  fully  saturated  with  oxy- 
gen, or  the  acidifying  principle,  that  is,  it 
IS  completely  acid ; while  that  which  is 
used  to  form  the  latter,  contains  a leas  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  than  is  sufficient  to  satu- 
rate it. 

ACETIC  ACID,  avcgetahle  acid,  which 
is  produced  by  distilling  the  acetous  acid 
with  metallic  oxydes.  It  is  of  a green  co- 
lour, but  becomes  white  by  rectification ; is 
extremely  volatile  and  inflammable;  cor- 
rodes and  cauterises  the  skin;  and  wlicn 
heated  in  contact  witli  air,  takes  fire.  It  is 
the  sour  principle,  in  fact,  wliich  exists  in 

'^"a^KTIM'ETER,  an  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  vinegar. 

A"CETITES,  compound  or  neutral  salts, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  acetous  acid,  or 
distilled  vinegar,  with  different  bases:  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  substances,  and 
those  whose  properties  are  best  known, arc 
the  acetite  of  nlumine,  copper  and  lead. 

ACETOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  sueh 
MubstnnccB  as  arc  sour,  or  partake  of  the 
nature  of  vinegar. Acetous  Acin,  dis- 

tilled  vinegar,. or  the  acid  of  Wnegar,  is  ob- 
tained from  mucilaginous  substances  hy 
fermentation. 

ACETUM,  vinegar,  or  any  acid  liquor 
made  from  potable  juices,  particularly  ^ine 
and  beer. 

ACHEOMAT'IC,  colourless;  a term  ap- 
plied to  telescopes  which  were  first  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Bevis  to  remedy  the  aberra- 
tions of  colour. 

ACIC'ULiE,  in  natural  history,  certain 
small  spikes,  or  prickles,  in  form  of  needles, 
wiierewith  nature  has  armed  several  ani- 
mals, as  the  hedge-hog,  ccliinus  marinus, 
&c. 

A"CID,  in  a general  sense,  denotes*  such 
tilings  as  affect  the  palate  with  a sour, 
sharp,  and  tart  taste ; change  blue  vegeta- 
ble colours  to  red ; and  combine  with  all 
the  alkalis,  and  most  of  the  metallic  oxydes 
and  earths,  so  as  to  form  the  compounds 
called  siilts.  Acids  arc  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which 
they  contjun,  by  the  terminations  ic  and 
0U8,  as  nitric  acid,  and  nitrous  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  sulphurous  acid;  the  for- 
mer of  which  denotes  the  larger  dose  or 
portion  of  oxygen,  and  the  latter  the 
smaller.  When  the  prefix  hypo  is  put  to 
either  of  these,  it  denotes  a degree  below 
it  in  point  of  oxidizemeiit,  as  hyposulphuric 
acid,  an  intermediate  between  the  sulphu- 
ric and  the  sulphurous  acid.  The  nrincipal 
acids  are  vinegar  and  its  spirits  ; the  juices 
of  lemons,  oranges,  sorrel,  citrons,  &c. ; 
also  the  spirits  of  nitre,  alum,  vitriol,  sul- 
phur, and  sca-salt.  Acid  and  alkali  have 
been  considered  by  some  chemists  as  the 
two  athlctw  of  nature,  the  great  instru- 
ments whereby  all  thinn  were  effected ; 
and  the  cause  not  only  of  natural,  but  pre- 
ternatural things,  as  ^scascs  and  cures. 

ACIDTFI.VBLE,  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  an  acid  by  an  acidifying  prin- 
ciple. An  acidifiable  base  or  radical  is  any 
suostance  that  is  capable  of  uniting  with 
such  a Quantity  of  oxygen  as  to  become 
posscssea  of  acid  properties. 

ACID'UL.E,  or  Acidulated  Waters, 
a species  of  mineral  waters  which  contain 
a considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  which  arc  known  by  the  pungency  of 
their  taste,  the  sparkling  appearance  which 
they  assume  wlicn  shaken  or  poured  from 
one  vessel  into  another,  and  the  facility 
with  which  tkey  boil. 

ACIIVULOUS,  an  epithet  expressing 
either  a slight  degree  of  acid,  or  an  excess 
of  acid  in  a compound  salt. 

ACINE'SIA,  the  interval  of  rest  which 
takes  place  between  the  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  pulse. 

ACl'NUS,  in  Wany,  a name  given  to 
grapes  or  berries  growing  in  clusters,  in 
opposition  to  Oacetr,  or  such  berries  as 
grow  single. 

ACLI  DES,  a missile  weapon,  in  use 
amongst  the  Romans;  it  whs  of  the  form 
of  a spear  with  a thong  tied  to  it,  by  which, 
after  the  discharge,  it  was  drawn  hack. 

ACOhliK',  in  hcraldn’,  a term  some- 
times used  to  denote  two  things  joined  t«>- 
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IN  PaOPOBTION  AS  TUB  AIR  IS  DENSER,  SOUNDS  ARB  MORE  INTENSE. 
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ECther;  at  other  times,  animals  wnth  col- 
lars or  croRTis  about  their  necks;  and 
finallv,  batons,  or  swords,  placed  saltier- 
wise  liehind  the  shield. 

ACOLY'THI,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
denotes  candidates  for  the  ministry,  so 
called  from  their  continually  attending  the 
bishop.  It  is  also  an  appellation  ^ven  to 
the  stoics,  on  account  of  their  steady  adhe- 
rence to  what  they  had  once  resolved. 

ACON'ITA,  a vegetable  poison  extracted 
from  the  aconite,  or  wolfsbane. 

A"CONITE,  the  plant  w'olfsbane,  or 
monks-hood,  the  flower  of  which  resembles 
the  hood  of  a monk  ; the  plant  is  a violent 
poison. 

ACONTIAS,  in  zoology,  a venomous 
serpent,  othen^ise  called  the  anguis  /acu- 
/uA,  or  dart-snake,  from  its  vibrating  its 
body  in  the  manner  of  a dart. 

ACOX'TIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  dart  or  javelin,  rcsembhng  the  Ro- 
man pilum. 

ACOUSM-A.TICI,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
such  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  as  had  not 
finished  their  five  years*  probation.  The 
acousmatici  were  instructed  by  bare  posi- 
tive precepts  and  rules,  without  reasons  or 
demonstrations,  and  these  precepts  they 
called  acowtmata, 

ACOUS'TICS,  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  modifica- 
tions of  sound.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
two  parts,  viz.  diaceuAticA,*  which  explains 
the  properties  of  those  sounds  that  come  di- 
rectly from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear ; 
and  cafacoustict,  which  treats  of  refiect- 
ed  sounds.  Almost  all  sounds  that  affect 
us  are  cinivcycd  to  the  ear  by  means  of  the 
air;  but  water  is  a good  conductor  of 
sound;  so  also  are  timber  and  flannel.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  a body,  while  in  the 
act  of  wunding,  is  in  a state  of  vibration, 
which  it  communicates  to  the  surrounding 
air,  and  that  the  undulations  of  the  air  affect 
the  ear,  and  excite  in  us  the  sense  of  sound. 
Sound,  of  all  kinds,  it  is  ascertained,  tra- 
vels at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  in  a mi- 
nute: the  softest  whisper  travels  as  fast  ns 
the  most  trcTncndous  thunder.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  has  been  applied  to  the 
measurement  of  distances.  Thus,  if  wc  see 
a vi»id  flash  of  lightning,  and  in  two  se- 
conds hear  a tremendous  clap  of  thunder, 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  tliundcr  cloud 
18  not  more  than  7f»0  yards  distant. 

ACvilHT'TAL,  a discharge,  deliverance, 
nr  letting  free  of  a person  from  the  guilt 
or  suspicion  of  an  offence.  Ac(}uittal  is  of 
two  kinds;  in  law,  nn'd  in  fart.  When  two 
are  indicted  and  tried  for  a felony,  one  us 
prinripal,  the  other  as  ncressary,  the  prin- 
cipal being  discharged,  the  necessary  is,  by 
Consequence,  also  freed  : in  wliich  case,  ns 
the  accessary  is  acquitted  by  law,  so  is  the 

pnncjpal  in  fact. -Acquittal  is  also  used 

mr  a freedom  from  entries  ami  molestn- 
tinns  of  A superior  lord,  on  account  of  ser- 
vices issuing  out  of  land. 

ArQM  a discharge  in  writ- 

ing for  a sum  of  money,  witnessing  that 
the  party  u paia  the  same. 

ACRA'SIA,  in  medicine,  the  predomi- 
nancy of  one  quality  above  another.  It 
w’as  also  used  to  express  excess  of  any  kind, 
as  the  drinking  of  unraixed  wne,  which 
among  the  Greeks  amounted  to  intempe- 
rance. 

A'CRE,  a measure  of  land,  very  general 
in  name,  but  varying  in  different  places  as 
to  the  extent  which  it  is  intended  to  de- 
note. The  English  acre  contains  4 square 
roods,  or  160  square  poles  of  6 yards  and  a 
half,  or  4840  square  yards.  The  French 
acre  is  equal  to  one  and  a quarter  of  an 
English  acre. 

AC'RID,  an  epithet  to  denote  such  sub- 
stances as  are  hot,  dry,  and  pungent  to  the 
taste. 

ACRISTA,  or  A'CRISY',  the  W'ant  of  a 
crisis,  or  discriminating  state,  in  a disorder 
which  is  very  fluctuating. 

ACROAT'IC,  in  the  Aristotelian  schools, 
a denomination  given  to  such  lectures  as 
were  calculated  only  for  the  intimate 
friends  and  disciples  of  that  philosopher ; 
being  chiefly  employed  in  demonstrating 
some  speculative  or  abstruse  part  of  philo- 
sophy. The  acroaiic  lectures  stood  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  exoteric  ones, 
wliich  were  adapted  to  a common  auditory. 

ACROBAnCA,  or  ACROBATICUM, 
in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  engine  on  which 
people  were  raised  aloft,  that  they  might 
have  the  better  prospect. 

ACUOCERAU'NIAN,  an  epithet  applied 
to  certain  mountains,  between  Epirus  and 
Illyricum,  which  project  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  obtain  their  name  from  being  often 
struck  with  lightning. 

ACROCIIIRIS'MUS,  among  the  Greeks, 
was  a sort  of  g>'mnnstic  exercise,  in  which 
the  two  combatants  contended  with  their 
hands  and  feet  only,  without  closing  or  en- 
gaging the  other  parts  of  the  body.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a species  of  wrestling. 

ACUO'DRYA,  in  natural  history,  all 
fruits  that  hove  rinds  or  shells,  such  ns 
acorns,  almonds,  &c. 

ACRO'iUlON,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  si>ine  of  the  scapula  which  receives  the 
end  of  the  clavicle. 

ACUOMONOGUAMMA'riCUM,  a po- 
ctical  compositon,  wherein  each  subsequent 
verse  commences  wiih  that  which  the  verso 
preceding  tenuinates. 

ACKOiN'lCAIi,  or  ACHRON  YCAL,  in 
astronomy,  an  anpellniion  given  to  the 
rising  of  a star  nlinvc  the  horizon,  at  sun- 
set; or  to  its  setting,  when  the  sun  rises. 
Acronicnl  is  one  of  the  three  poetical  ris- 
ings of  a star;  the  other  two  being  called 
coamirnl  and  hrlical. 

ACKOroldS,  the  citadel  of  Athens.  It 
was  formerly  the  whole  city,  and  at  first 
called  Acropin,  from  Acrops  the  founder; 
hut,  nOcr  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  in- 
creased in  number,  the  whole  jilain  around 
it  was  filled  with  buildings,  and  the  ori- 
ginal city  heenmc  the  centre,  under  the  de- 
iiominniion  of  Acropolis,  nr  the  upper  eity. 

A'CUOSl’IRE,  (he  popular  term  for 
what  among  botanists  is  called  the  germ, 
plume,  or  pTuniule. 

AN  RrilO  RKTURNS  A MONOSTM.AM.R  AT  rORIY  PF.rT  DISTANCK.  9 
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ACROS  TIC,  a poem,  the  lines  of  which 
are  so  contrived,  that  tlie  fir^t  letters  of 
each,  taken  together,  wUl  make  a proper 
name  or  other  word. 

ACROSTICUM,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
a genus  of  the  crijptogamia  class  of  plants, 
and  of  that  order  called  the  Jilices,  the 
fructifications  of  wliich  are  collected  into 
clusters,  and  cover  the  whole  under-surface 
of  the  leaves. 

ACROSTO'LIUM,  in  the  naval  architec- 
ture of  tlic  ancients,  the  extreme  part  of 
the  ornament  used  on  the  prows  of  their 
ships.  It  was  usual  to  tear  the  acrostolia 
from  the  prows  of  vanquished  ships,  as  a 
token  of  victory. 

ACROTE'RIA,  in  arphitecture,  small 
pedestals,  upon  which  globes,  vases,  or 
statues  stand  at  the  ends  or  middle  of  pe- 
diments. It  also  denotes  the  figures  them- 
selves placed  in  such  situations. Among 

ancient  physicians,  the  term  Acroteuia 
Avas  used  to  denote  the  larger  extremities 
of  the  body. 

ACROTHYMTA,  in  surgery,  a large  tu- 
mour, usually  rising  in  the  shape  of  a wart, 
though  sometimes  depressed  and  fiat. 

ACT,  in  a general  sense,  denotes  the  ex- 
ertion, or  effectual  application,  of  some 
power  or  faculty.  Act  is  distinguished 
from  power,  as  the  effect  from  the  cause, 
or  as  a thing  produced,  from  that  which 

produces  it. Act,  among  logicians, 

more  particularly  denotes  an  operation  of 
the  human  mind;  in  which  sense, compre- 
hending, judging,  willing,  &c.  are  called 
acts. Act,  in  law,  is  used  for  an  instru- 

ment or  deed  in  writing,  serving  to  prove 
the  truth  of  some  bargain  or  transaction. 
Thus,  records,  certificates,  &c.  are  called 
acts. Act  is  also  used  for  the  final  reso- 

lution, or  decree  of  an  assembly,  senate, 

council,  &c. Acts  of  parliament  arc 

called  statutes;  acts  of  the  royal  society, 
transactions;  those  of  the  French  academy 
of  sciences,  memoirs ; those  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Petersburg,  commentaries; 
those  of  Lcipsic,  acta  eruditorum;  the  de- 
crees of  the  lords  of  session,  at  Edinburgh, 
acta  sederunt,  &c. Act,  in  the  universi- 

ties, is  the  delivery  of  orations,  or  other 
exercises,  in  proof  of  the  proficiency  of  a 
student  who  is  to  take  a degree.  At  Ox- 
ford, the  time  when  masters  or  doctors 
complete  their  defTccs,  is  called  the  act. 
At  Cambridge,  the  same  period  is  called 
the  commencement  .‘■“•—Act,  in  a dramatic 
sense,  is  the  name  given  to  certain  portions 
of  a play,  intended  to  give  respite  both  to 
the  spectators  and  the  actors.  In  the  an- 
cient drama,  five  acts  were  required  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy;  and  in  what  is 
termccithe  regular  drama  that  rule  is  still 
observed,  the  acts  being  divided  into  smaller 
portions,  called  scenes. 

ACT  OF  FAi'ni,  or  Auto-da-fk.  In  dark 
and  barbarouit  countries,  where  the  Spa- 
nish inquisition  had  power,  the  act  0/ A/iM 
was  a solemn  murder  of  infidels  and  here- 
tics, usually  performed  on  some  great  ies- 
tival,  and  always  on  a Sunday.— —Act  of 
Grace,  in  English  law,  an  extraordinary 

' act  of  the  king  in  council,  whereby,  at 
the  beginning  of  a new  reign,  or  on  other 
great  occasions,  a free  pardon  has  been 
sometimes  granted  to  criminals. 

ACTS  OF  THE  Apostles,  a canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  which  con- 
tains great  part  of  the  lives  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul;  commencing  at  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Saviour,  and  continued  down  to 
St.  PauPs  arrival  at  Rome,  after  his  appeal 
to  Caesar ; comprehending  in  all  about 
tliirty  years.  St.  Luke  has  been  generally 
taken  for  the  author. 

ACTA  PUBXICA,  in  Roman  history, 
the  journal  of  the  senate.  It  seems  to  have 
resembled  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons amongst  us,  wherein  a short  account 
was  given  to  the  public  of  what  passed  in 
the  senate-house. 

AC'TA  DIUR'NA,  was  a sort  of  Roman 
gazette,  containing  an  authorised  narrative 
of  the  transactions  worthy  of  notice,  wliich 
happened  at  Rome. 

ACTA  CONSISTO'RII,  the  edicts  or 
declarations  of  the  council  of  state  of  the 
emperors. 

ACTIAN  GAMES,  or  Luni  Actiaca, 
were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  August  us  over  Anthony 
at  Actium.  They  returned  every  fifth  year, 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  and  were 
sacred  to  Apollo,  who  was  then  called  Ac- 
tins  Apollo.  Actian  years  became  an  era, 
commencing  from  the  battle  of  Actium, 
colled  also  the  era  of  Augustus.  The  Ac- 
tiau  games  consisted  of  shows  of  gladia- 
tors, WTCstlcrs,  and  other  exercises,  and 
were  kept  generally  at  Nicopolis,  a city 
built  by  Augustus,  near  Actium,  for  that 
purpose,  with  a view  to  perpetuate  the  fame 
of  his  victory. 

ACTIN'IA,  or  Ska  Anemonif.s,  in  zoo- 
logy* a genus  belonging  to  the  order  of 
vermes  mollusca.  They  arc  viviparous,  and 
form  one  of  those  wondcrfqj  hnks  in  the 
chain  of  creation,  that  connect  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  by  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  both. 

ACTIN'OLITE,  a mineral,  of  which 
there  are  three  varieties,  the  cnstallized, 
the  asbestous,  and  the  glassy.  It  is  prin- 
cipally found  in  primitive  districts,  with  a 
magnesian  basis. 

ACTION,  in  mechanics  and  physics,  is 
the  pressure  or  percussion  of  one  body 
against  another.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  action  and  re-action  arc  equal, 
that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  body  moved 
is  always  equal  to  the  force  communicated 
to  it;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
moving  body  loses  as  much  of  its  force  as 
it  communicates  to  the  body  moved. 
Action,  in  ethics,  something  done  by  a free 
or  moral  ngent,  capable  of  distinguishing 
good  from  evil.  The  essence  of  a moral  ac- 
tion consists  in  its  being  done  knowingly 
and  voluntarily:  that  is,  the  agent  must 
not  onlv  be  able  to  distinguish  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad  in  itself;  but  he  must  like- 
wise be  entirely  free  from  compulsion  of 
any  kind,  and  at  full  liberty  to  follow*  the 
dictates  of  his  own  understanding.  Hence 
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act!  ^ ‘Ntto  Dictionanj  of  llje  BBcIIes  ICtttres.  [ada 

the  actions  of  idiots,  slaves,  &c,  cannot  be 
called  moral.  Hence  also  appears  the  ab- 
surdity of  fatalism,  which  undermines  the 

very  foundation  of  morality. Action,  in 

rhetoric,  may  be  defined,  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  voice,  but  more  especially  the 
gesture  of  an  orator,  to  the  subject  he  is 
upon.  Cicero  tells  us,  **  that  it  does  not 
so  much  matter  wiiat  an  orator  says,  as 
how  he  says  it.”  Horace,  in  his  art  of  po- 
etry, is  no  less  explicit  in  setting  forth  its 
vast  induence  on  mankind: 

“ With  those  who  laugh,  our  social  joy  ap- 
pears ; 

With  those  who  mourn,  we  sympathize  in 
tears ; 

If  you  would  have  me  weep,  begin  the  strain, 
Then  I shall  feel  your  sorrows;  feel  your 
pain.*^ 

Action,  in  a theatrical  sense,  is  nearly 
the  same  with  action  among  orators;  only 
the  actor  adapts  his  action  to  an  assumed 
character,  whereas  the  orator  is  supposed 
to  be  in  reality  what  his  action  expresses. 
Action,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  de- 
notes the  posture  of  a statue  or  picture, 

s^ing  to  express  some  passion,  &c. 

Action,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  engage- 
ment between  two  armies,  or  between  (lif- 
ferent  bodies  of  troops  belonging  thereto. 

ACTIONS,  in  law,  arc  cither  criminal  or 
civil.  [For  thevariouskinds,  sec  Dictionary 
of  Law  Terms,  in  the  **  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge.’*] 

AC'TIONARY,  in  commerce,  a term 
used  among  foreigners,  for  the  proprietor 
of  an  action  or  share  of  a public  company’s 
stock. 

AC'TIVE,  in  a general  sense,  denotes 
something  that  communicates  motion  or 
action  to  another,  in  which  sense  it  stands 

opposed  to  passive. Active,  among 

grammarians,  an  appellation  given  to  words 
expressing  some  action,  as  I write,  1 rend, 

&c. Activb  Power,  in  nielnphpics, 

the  power  of  executing  any  work  or  binour; 
in  contradistinction  to  speculative  powers, 
as  those  of  seeing,  hearing,  reasoning,  Ac. 
—Active  pRiNrm.KS,  in  chrinistry, 
those  which  act  of  themselves,  without  any 
foreign  assistance:  such  are  mercury,  sul- 
phur, and  salt,  supposed  to  he.  Some  au- 
thors contend  that  sulphur,  or  fire,  is  the 
only  active  principle  and  source  of  all  the 
motion  in  the  world;  and  there  arc  others 
who  call  oil,  salt,  and  spirit,  active  prin- 
ciples, merely  because  their  parts  arc  bet- 
ter fitted  for  motion  than  those  of  earth  or 
water. 

ACTOH,  in  a dramatic  sense,  is  a man 
who  enacts  some  part  or  character  in  a 
play.  It  is  remarkable  with  wiiat  dilTcr- 
ence  actors  were  treated  among  the  an- 
cients. At  Athens  they  were  held  in  such 
esteem,  as  to  be  sometimes  sent  on  em- 
bassies to  foreign  powers;  whereas,  at 
Rome,  if  a citizen  Ijccanie  an  actor,  lie 
thereby  forfeited  his  freedom.  Actors  in 
the  present  dnv  have  little  to  complain  of, 
in  regard  to  the  treniinent  they  receive: 
according  ns  they  contribute  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  public  so  arc  they  rewarded  ; 

and  if  their  moral  conduct  be  irreproach- 
able, no  persons  are  more  esteemed  or 
lauded. 

AC’TRESS,  a female  dramatic  performer. 
They  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among 
w'hom  men  alw'ays  took  the  parts  of  women. 
Nor  were  they  introduced  on  the  English 
stage  till  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

ACTUA'RIUS,  or  ACTA'RIUS,  in  Ro- 
man antiquity,  an  officer,  or  rather  notary, 
appointed  to  write  down  the  proceedings 

of  a court. Actuarii  were  also  officers 

who  kept  the  military  accounts,  and  dis- 
tributed the  corn  to  the  soldiers. 

AC  TUARY,  the  chief  clerk,  or  person, 
who  compiles  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  a company  in  business. 

AC'TUS,  in  antiquity,  a measure  of 
length  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Roman  feet. 

ACU'LEATE,  or  ACU'LEATED,  an  np- 
pellatiou  given  to  any  thing  that  has  aculei, 
or  prickles:  thus,  in  ichthyology,  fishes 
are  divided  into  aculeated,  and  non-acu^ 
leated» 

ACU'MEN,  mental  sharpness,  or  quick 
discernment;  great  intellectual  capacity. 
In  ancient  music,  acumen  denotes  a sound 
produced  by  raising  the  voice  to  a high 
pitch. 

ACU'MINA,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  mi- 
litary omen,  taken  from  the  points  or  edges 
of  spears,  swords,  &c. 

ACUFUNCTURA'TION,  an  oriental 
practice  of  puncturing  diseased  parts  of 
the  body  with  fine  needles,  by  which  the 
morbid  galvanic  action  of  the  parts  is  re- 
stored, and  painful  disorders  removed.  In 
China  and  Japan  it  has  been  a p.yt  of  their 
system  of  surgery  time  out  of  mind,  and  of 
late  years  it  has  been  in  some  repute  in 
England. 

ACUTE,  an  appellation  given  to  such 
things  as  terminate  in  a sharp  point,  or 
edge:  thus,  we  say  an  acute  angle,  acute- 

angled  triangle,  &c. Acute,  in  music, 

an  epithet  given  to  sharp  or  shrill  sounds,  in 

opposition  to  those  called  grave. Acute 

DISEASES  are  distinguished  from  chronic, 
by  being  attended  with  violent  symptoms, 
and  requiring  immediate  aid:  chronic  dis- 
eases, those  which  usually  last  long. 

ACYROLO'fWA.in  grammar,  denotes  an 
improper  word,  plirasc,  or  expccssiou : it 
differs  a little  from  the  catnehresis. 

AD,  a Latin  preposition,  expressing  (he 
relation  of  one  thing  to  anotlier.  It  is  fre- 
quently prefixed  to  other  words  • thus,  ai> 
HUMiNKM,  among  logicians,  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  prolossed  belief  or  prin- 
ciples of  those  with  whom  wc  argue.  - 
All  LUDos,  in  Ilomnii  antiquity,  a kind  of 
piinishnicnt,  whereby  the  criiiiinnls  enter- 
tained the  people,  either  by  fighting  with 
wild  beasts,  or  witli  each  other.  An 

VAi.oiiEM,  in  commerce,  according  to  the 

vnliiP, INFINITUM,  iiidcti lilt ply, or  lo 

inliiiitv.  , 

ADA'flIO,  a degree  quicker  than  p*nve 
time,  in  music,  hut  with  graceful  and  ele- 
gant execution. 

AD'AMANT,  a sort  of  diamond,  and  the 

ADAMANTINB  SPAR  WILL  CUT  GLASS  EASILY,  AND  SCRATCH  ROCK  CRYSTAL.  11 


ACTIVB  COMMERCE,  18  THAT  IN  WHICH  A NATION  CARRIES  ITS  OWN  PRODUCTIONS  AND  FOREIGN  COMMODITIES  IN  ITS  OWN  SHIPS, 


B0MA:«  law,  the  UAKI>G  over  goods  to  ATiOTIIEB,  EITHER  BY  SALE  OR  LEGAL  SENTENCE,  WAS  TERMED  BONA  ADDICTA. 


ADHESION  IS  USED  IN  A LITERAD  SENSE;  ADHERENCE,  BIETAPHORICALLT. 


ADj] 


Vl\)z  Scientific  an"D  3Eiterarj)  ©reasure ; 
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hardest,  most  brilliant,  and  most  valuable 
of  the  precious  stones. 

AD'DER,  a small  poisonous  serpent  with 
plaits  on  the  belly,  and  scales  under  the 
tail ; it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Britain. 

ADDIC'Tl,  in  Roman  history,  those  who 
were  delivered  over  to  their  creditors  to  be 
made  slaves  until  they  discharged  their 
debts. 

ADDICTION,  in  a general  sense,  is  the 
uniting  or  joining  several  things  together: 
or,  it  denotes  something  added  to  another. 

Addition,  in  arithmetic,  the  first  of 

the  four  fundamental  rules  of  that  art, 
whereby  we  connect  into  a total  sum  se- 
veral small  ones.  When  the  number  has 
only  07ie  kind  of  figures,  it  is  called  simple 
addition;  when  it  has  .two  or  several  de- 
nominations, it  is  compound. Addition.s 

in  law,  denote  all  kinds  of  designations 
given  to  a man,  over  and  above  his  proper 
name  and  surname,  to  show  his  estate,  de- 
gree, profession,  place  of  abode,  &c. 

ADENOG'RABHY,  or  ADENOL'OGT, 
that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
glands. 

ADDORS'ED,  a term  in  heraldry,  sig- 
nifying back  to  back. 

A'DEPS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fat 
found  in  the  abdomen ; differing  from  the 
common  fat  or  pinyuedo,  as  being  thicker, 
harder,  and  of  a more  earthy  substance. 
Adeps,  among  physicians,  is  used  in  a more 
general  sense,  for  all  kinds  of  animal  fat. 

ADHE'SION,tlie  phenomenon  by  which 
the  particles  of  bodies  continue  together. 
Adhesion  denotes  union  to  a certain  point 
between  two  bodies,  and  Cohesion  retains 
together  the  component  particles  of  the 

same  mass. Ad  u esion,  among  logicians, 

denotes  the  maintaining  some  tenet,  merely 
on  account  of  its  supposed  advantage, 
without  any  positive  evidence  of  its  truth. 
—In  medicine,  it  signifies  the  junction  of 
parts  that  ought  to  be  separated. 

ADIANTIIUM,  in  botany, maiden-hair ; 
a genus  of  plants  of  the  order  and  | 

class  cryptognmia.  They  are  perennials. 

ADIPO'CERE,  a substance  resembling 
spermaceti,  which  is  formed  from  an  nni-  I 
mal  in  its  progress  towards  decomposition.  | 

AIVirOSE,  in  a general  sense,  denotes  ; 
something  belonging  to  the  fat  of  the  body.  | 
The  ternx  adipose  is  chiefiy  used  by  phy-  I 
sicians  and  anatomists,  in  whose  writings  | 
we  read  of  adipose  cells,  adipose  ducts,  j 
adipose  membranes,  adipose  vessels,  Xc.  ! 

A'DIT  OP  A MINK,  the  aperture  whercbv  | 
it  is  entered,  and  the  water  and  ores  carried  | 
away;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  air-  | 
shall,  and  usually  made  on  the  side  of  a 

Adit  of  a ship,  in  antiquity,  was 

a space  in  the  upper  part,  where  the  ship 

was  widest,  at  which  people  entered. 

Adits  ok  a thkatue,  were  doors  on  the 
stairs,  whereby  persons  entered  from  the 
outer  porticoes,  and  descended  into  the 
seats.  i 

ADMECTIVE,  in  grammar,  a word  ex- 


pressing some 


or  other  accident, 


of  the  substantive  with  which  it  is  joined. 
ADJOURN'MENT,  the  putting  off  a 


court  OP  other  meeting  till  another  day. 
In  parliament,  adjournment  differs  from 
prorogation,  the  former  being  not  only  for 
the  shorter  time,  but  also  done  by  the 
house  itself,  whereas  the  latter  is  an  act  of 
royal  authority. 

AD'JUNCT,  some  quality  belonging  cither 
to  body  or  mind,  either  natural  or  acquired. 
Thus,  thinking  is  an  adjunct  of  the  mind, 
and  growth  of  the  body.  It  also  denotes 
something  added  to  another,  without  being 
any  necessary  part  of  it.  Thus  water  ab- 
sorbed by  a sponge  is  an  adjunct,  but  no 
necessary  part  of  that  substance. 

AD'JUTAKT,  a military  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  carry  orders  from  the  major  to 
the  colonel  and  seijeants.  When  detach- 
ments are  to  be  made,  he  gives  the  number 
to  be  furnished  by  each  company  or  troop, 
and  assigns  the  hour  and  place  of  rendez- 
vous. lie  also  places  the  guards,  receives 
and  distributes  the  ammunition  to  the 
companies,  &c. 

AD'JUTANT-GEN'ERAL,  an  officer  of 
distinction,  who  assists  the  general,  by 
forming  the  several  details  of  duty  of  the 
armv  with  the  brigade  majors. 

ADLOCU'TION.  or  ADLOCU'TIO,  in 
Roman  antiquity,  the  address  made  by  ge- 
nerals to  tlieir  armies,  in  order  to  rouse 
their  courage  before  a battle. 

ADMINICLE,  in  Scotch  law,  signifies 
any  writing  or  deed  referred  to  bv  a party, 
in  nu  action  of  law%  proving  his  allegations. 

ADMINISTRATION,  the  executive  go- 
vernment  of  a countrv, 

ADMINISTR-VTOR,  in  law,  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  estate  and  effects  of  an 
intestate  arc  committed,  for  which  he  is  to 
be  accountable  when  required. 

AD'MIRAL,  the  commander  of  a fleet  of 
ships  of  war;  having  two  subordinate  com- 
manders, as  vice-admiral  and  rear-admiral; 
and  distinguished  into  three  classes,  by  the 
colour  of  their  flags,  as  white,  blue,  and 
red.  The  admiral  carries  ^his  flag  at  the 
mnin-top-mast  head;  the  vice-admiral  at 
the  forc-top-mast  head;  and  the  rcHr-ad- 

miral,  at  the  mizon-top-masl  head. I'he 

Lohd  High  Admiral  op  Great  Britain, 
called  in  some  ancient  records,  Capitaneut 
Marinorum,  is  judge  or  president  of  the 
court  of  admiralty.  He  has  the  manage- 
ment of  all  maritime  affairs,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  royal  navy,  with  power  of 
deciding  in  all  maritime  causes,  both  civil 
and  criminal.  In  short,  his  power  is  so 
extensive  and  absolute  in  ail  matters  that 
come  under  his  cognizance,  that  the  office 
has  usually  been  given  to  princes  of  the 
blood,  or  the  most  cniincul  persons  among 
the  nobility.  For  a sliort  time  it  was  filled 
by  bis  late  Slajestv  William  IV.  when  duke 
of  Clarence,  after  having  been  in  abeyance 
just  n century ; during  w hich  period,  as  at 
present,  the  office  was  executed  by  a certain 
number  of  commissioners,  called  lords  of 
the  admiralty. 

AD'MIUAITY,  Court  ok,  is  a sovereign 
court,  instituted  by  Edward  111.,  and  held 
by  the  lord  high  admiml,  or  the  coniniis- 
sioners  of  the  admimltr  ; w here  cognizance 
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THE  ADULTEBATION  OP  COir.'  IS  A CAPITAL  CRIME  IN  ALL  NATIONS. 
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is  taken  in  all  maritime  alFairs,  civil  or 
criminal.  All  crimes  committed  on  the 
high-scas,  or  in  great  rivers,  beneath  the 
bridge  next  the  sea,  are  cognizable  only  in 
this  court,  by  judge  and  jury,  and  before 

which  they  must  be  tried. ^%'^ice-Admi- 

RALTY  Courts,  are  established  in  all  the 
dependencies  of  Great  Britmn,  and  have 
cognizance  of  all  cases  of  captured  vessels, 
misdemeanours  in  merchant  ships,  &c. 

AD>IITTEN'DO  Clbbico,  a writ  grant- 
ed to  a person  who  has  recovered  his  right 
of  presentation  in  the  common  pleas ; by 
- i which  the  bishop,  or  metropolitan,  is  or- 

o dained  to  admit  his  clerk. Adsiittendo 

2;  IN  ^ociUM,  a WTit  associating  certain  per- 
^ sons  to  the  justices  of  assize  already  ap- 
pointed. 

a ADM0XI'"TX0  FUS'TIUM,  among  the 

^ Romans,  a military  punishment,  not  unlike 
..  our  whipping,  only  that  it  was  performed 
§ with  vine  branches. 

” ADMORTIZA'TION,  in  the  feudal  cus- 

2 toms,  the  reducing  the  property  of  lands  or 
^ tenements  to  mortmain. 

ADNATA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  tunics 
J or  coats  of  the  eye,  otherwise  called  con- 
junctiva and  albuginea,  and  -is  the  same 
z with  the  white  of  the  eye.  Also,  an  epithet 
s for  what  grows  upon  animal  or  vegetable 
^ bodies,  inseparably,  as  hair,  &c.,  or  acci- 
s dentally,  as  fungus,  &c. 

^ ADONA'I,  one  of  the  names  of  God  used 
t in  the  Scriptures,  and  properly  signifying 
. ® my  lords,  in  the  plural,  as  Adoni  docs  mg 
I o lord,  in  the  singular  number. 

I - ' ADO'NIA,  solemn  feasts  in  honour  of 
i H Venus,  instituted  in  memory  of  her  beloved 
® Adonis,  and  obsened  with  great  solemnity 
by  the  Greeks,  riiocnicians,  Lycians,  Sy- 
rians, Egyptians,  &c.  They  la.stcd  two 
days,  during  the  lirst  of  which  the  women 
carried  about  images  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
weeping,  tearing  their  hair,  boating  their 
brea.sts,  and  using  every  token  of  grief. 
On  the  second,  they  sung  his  praises,  and 
made  rejoicings,  as  if  Adonis  had  been 
raised  to  life  again. 

ADOPTION,  a practice  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  making  a person 
one’s  heir,  and  investing  him  with  all  the 
rights  and  j»rivilcgcs  of  a son.  In  Rome, 
before  adoption  could  take  place,  the  natu- 
ral father  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  au- 
thority over  his  son,  and  with  great  for* 

! mality  consent  thntJie  should  be  translated 
into  the  family  of  the  adopter.  The  adop- 
tion of  a person  already  free  was  called 

adrogation. Adoption,  in  n theological 

sense,  denotes  an  act  of  God’s  free  grace, 
whereby  those  who  believe  in  Christ  are 
accounted  the  children  of(fod,  and  entitled 
to  a share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  king- 
I dotn  of  heaven. 

j adoration,  a mode  of  reverence  or 
; worship  anciently  show*n  to  the  gods,  by 
j raising  the  right  hand  to  the  mouth,  and 
I Sfcntly  applying  it  to  the  lips  ; also,  in  ge- 
neral, any  outward  sign  of  worship,  I»y 
j kjssiiijif  the  hand  or  fret,  walking  hareft>ot, 
or  the  like.  Among  the  Jews,  adoration 
consisted  in  kissing  the  hands,  bowing, 


kneeling,  and  even  prostration.  But  the 
posture  of  adoration  most  common  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  is  kneeling ; and  it  is 
by  far  the  most  natural,  as  it  implies  hu- 
mility, and  a consciousness  of  the  necessity 
of  self-abasement. 

ADO'REA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  grain, 
or  a kind  of  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  and 
offered  in  sacrifice ; a dole  or  distribution 
of  corn,  as  a reward  for  some  service ; 
w'hence,  by  metonymy,  it  is  put  for  praise 
or  rewards  in  general. 

ADOSCULATION,  the  impregnation  of 
plants,  effected  by  the  falling  of  the  farina 
foEcundans  on  the  pistil. 

ADOSSE'E,  in  heraldry,  two  animals 
placed  back  to  back.  It  also  denotes  any 
other  figure,  as  axes,  keys,  &c.  placed  with 
their  heads  facing  different  ways. 

AD  PON'DUS  OM'NIUM,  among  phy. 
sicians,  denotes,  that  the  last-mentioned 
ingredient  ought  to  weigh  as  much  as  all 
the  before-mentionedingredieuts  together. 

AD  QUOD  DAM'NUM,  in  law,  a writ 
issued  before  the  king  gi’ants  certain  li- 
berties, as  a fair,  market,  &c. ; ordering  the 
sheriff  to  inquire  w'hat  damage  such  a 
grant  is  likely  to  be  attended  with. 

ADROGATION,  in  antiquity,  that  kind 
of  adoption  which  took  place  in  regard  to  a 
person  already  his  own  muster.  See  Adop- 
tion. 

ADSIDEL'LA,  in  antiquity,  the  table  at 
which  the  priests  sat  during  the  sacri- 
fices. 

ADSTRICTION,  among  physicians,  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  too  great  rigidity 
and  closeness  of  the  cmunctorics  of  the 
body,  particularly  the  pores  of  the  skin ; 
also  to  signify  the  styptic  quality  of  medi- 
cines. 

AU  TER'MINUM  qui  PRiETERiiT,  in 
law,  a writ  of  entry,  that  lies  for  the  lessor 
or  his  heirs,  if  after  the  expiration  of  a 
term  for  life  or  years,  granted  by  lease,  the 
tenant  or  other  occupier  of  the  lands,  &c. 
withholds  the  snfiic  from  such  lessor. 

ADULTERATION,  in  a general  sense, 
denotes  the  act  of  debasing,  ny  an  impro- 
per mixture,  something  that  was  pure  and 
genuine.  Thus,  adulteration  of  coin,  is 
the  casting  or  making  it  of  a metal  inferior 
in  goodness  to  the  standard,  by  using  too 
great  a proportion  of  alloy.  Inferior  in- 
gredients put  into  bread,  beer,  wine,  Ac.  by 
bakers,  brewers,  and  other  traders,  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  on  tlic  public,  is  also 
called  ndulterntion,  and  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely reprehended  or  punished;  the  con- 
sequences often  provinjcfatnl  to  the  health, 
and  always  grcntlv  abridging  the  comforts, 
of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  such  nefari- 
ous practices. 

ADUI/TERY,  a violation  of  the  nuptial 
bed ; a crime  which  has  been  regarded  by 
nll^rivilized  iintions  with  nhhorrenre,  and 
ill  niicicnt  times  was  punished  ns  a capital 
offence.  Ry  the  Jewish  law,  the  penalty 
wa.H  death.  In  England  it  is  at  present 
considered  a sniritunl  offence,  cognizable 
hy  tile  spiritual  enurt,  where  it  is  punished 
by  fine  and  penance;  but  by  the  common 
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BBBODOTU8  CONSIDERS  THB  CUSTOM  OF  KISSING  THE  HAND  IN  ADORATION,  TO  HAVE  BEEN  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GREEKS  PROM  THE  PERSIANS. 


F£UDAL  ADVOCAT£S  WERE  TUOSE  WUO  £ED  TUE  VA8S1LS  OF  TUB  CHUBCU  TO  WAR. 
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law,  the  party  aggrieved  cau  only  proceed 
by  action  for  damages. 

ADUST,  an  appellation  given  to  such 
humours  as  are  become  of  a hot  and  fiery 
nature.  Thus  blood  is  said  to  be  adust, 
when,  the  more  subtile  and  volatile  part 
being  evaporated,  the  remainder  is  vapid 
and  impure. 

ADUS'TION,  an  inflammation  of  the 
parts  about  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
attended  with  hollowness  of  the  sinciput 
and  eyes,  a pale  colour,  and  dryness  of  the 
body.  Also,  a surgical  operation,  of  a na- 
ture similar  to  cauterization. 

ADVA'NCE,  in  commerce,  money  paid 
before  goods  are  delivered,  work  done,  or 
any  consideration  given. 

ADVA'NCED-GUARD,  or  VAN'- 
GUAUD,  in  the  military  art,  the  first  line 
or  division  of  an  army  ranged  or  marching 
in  order  of  battle. 

AD'VENT,  the  coming  of  our  Saviour; 
also  the  festival  commemorative  of  the  Ad- 
vent, which  falls  about  a month  before 
Christmas. 

ADVENTURE,  Bill  of;  in  commerce, 
a wTiting  signed  by  a merchant,  to  testify 
that  the  goods  shipped  on  board  a certain 
vessel  belong  to  another  person,  he  himself 
being  answerable  only  for  the  produce.  It 
also  means,  the  goods  sent  out  at  a ven- 
ture. 

AD'VERB,  a word  so  called  from  its 
signification  and  connexion  with  verbs ; 
though  they  are  also  frequently  joined  with 
adjectives  and  other  parts  of  speech  to  mo- 
dify their  meaning. 

ADVERSA'RIA,  a memorandura-book, 
journal,  or  common-place  book. 

ADVERTISEMENT,  any  printed  pub- 
lication of  circumstances,  cither  of  public 
or  private  interest,  particularly  that  in- 
serted in  the  newspapers. 

AD'VOCATE,  a barrister;  a pleader  in 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  causes.  Advocates 
w’erc  held  in  great  honour  during  the  first 
ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  being 
styled  comifeg,  honorati,  clarisaimi,  and 
even  pnfroni.  And  in  almost  every  civil- 
ized  country,  men  of  the  first  talents  arc 

found  among  its  advocates. The  Loan 

Advocate  is  an  oflicer  of  state  in  Scot- 
land, who  pleads  in  all  causes  of  the  crown, 
or  wlierc  tnc  king  is  concerned. 

ADVOCATION,  among  civilians,  the 
act  of  calling  another  to  assist  us  by  plead- 
ing some  cause. Lkttkus  of  Advoca- 

tion, in  the  law’  of  Scotland,  signify  a writ 
issued  by  the  lords  of  session,  advocating 
or  calling  a cause  from  an  incompetent 
judge  to  themselves. 

ADVOWE'E,  in  law,  signifies  the  patron 
of  a church,  or  he  who  has  a right  to  pre- 
sent to  a benefice,  . , , 

ADVOW'SON.  in  1«^.  ^ presen- 

tation to  a vacant  church  or  benefice,  lie 
who  possesses  this  right  is  called  the  na- 
tnm  of  the  living.  This  right  is  so  called 
because  it  was  first  gained  by  such  as  were 
founders,  benefactors,  or  maintainers  of 
the  church.  Advowsons  arc  cither  prearn- 
tadve,  ns  when  the  patron  presents  or  ot- 


fers  liis  clerk  to  the  bisbop  to  be  insti- 
tuted; coUative,  as  where  the  benefice  is 
given  by  the  bishop,  as  original  patron 
thereof,  or  bv  means  of  the  nght  he  has 
acquired  by  lapse;  or  donative,  as  where 
the  king,  or  other  patron,  by  a simple  do- 
nation in  writing,  puts  the  clerk  into  pos- 
session, w’ichout  presentation,  institution, 
or  induction. 

A'DT,  the  palm-tree  of  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas;  the  fruit  of  which  is  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a lemon,  and  contains  an 
aromatic  kernel,  from  which  an  oil,  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  butter,  is  prepared. 

AD'YTUM,  the  most  retired  and  secret 
place  of  the  heathen  temples,  into  which 
none  but  the  priests  were  allow’cd  to  enter. 
The  adytum  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
answered  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  o/  the 
Jew’.s,  and  was  the  place  from  w'hencc  ora- 
cles w'cre  delivered.  The  term  is  purely 
Greek,  signifying  inaccessible. 

iEACE'A,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  solemn 
festivals  and  games  in  honour  of  .Eacus, 
w ho,  on  account  of  his  justice  upon  earth, 
was  thought  to  have  been  oneof  the  judges 
in  hell.  At  the  end  of  the  solemnity,  the 
victors  in  the  games  used  to  present  a gar- 
land of  flowers. 

iECUMOL'OTARCH,  the  title  given  to 
the  principal  leader  or  governor  of  the 
Jewish  captives  residing  in  Chaldsa,  Assy- 
ria, and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
Jew'8  themselves  call  this  mai^istratcRo^cA- 
galuth,  or  chief  of  the  captivity. 

jE'DES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  besides  its 
more  ordinary  signification  0/  a house,  or 
the  internal  part  of  a house,  where  the  fa- 
mily used  to  eat,  likewise  signified  an  infe- 
rior kind  of  temple,  consecrated  indeed  to 
some  deity,  but  not  by  the  augurs.  There 
were  a vast  number  of  these  in  ancient 
Rome  : thus  we  read  of  the  adea  fortuna, 
adea  pacta,  adea  Herculia,  di*c. 

..'EDIC'ULA,  a small  afles  or  temple, 
which  was  erected  in  every  rillage  or  parish. 

iEDl'LES,  a Roman  magistrate,  whose 
chief  business  w'as  to  superintend  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  but  more  especially  public 
ones,  as  temples,  aoucducts,  bridges,  &c.; 
and  to  take  care  of  tlie  highways,  weights, 
and  measures,  &c.  The  iEniLKS  were  dis- 
tinguished into  the  adiles  plebeii,  who 
were  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  as  assis- 
tants to  the  tribunes;  and  the  adijea  ra- 
rules,  from  the  patricians,  to  provide  for 
certain  public  games. 

i-EDITUUS,  nil  officer  who  bad  the 
charge  of  the  Roman  temples. 

.E'GILOES,  an  abscess  in  the  enntbus, 

or  corner  of  the  eye  near  the  nose. 

yEoiLora,  in  botany,  is  the  cerrua,  or  holm- 
oak. 

.F/GIS,  a shield,  particularly  the  shield 

of  Jupiter. In  anatomy,  the  term  .Koia 

is  used  for  an  aflfcction  of  the  eye,  when  it 
has  small  cicatrices,  which  cause  a dim- 
ness of  sight. 

iE  G O I*  11  T 11  A T/M  O S,  the  goat’s-cye 
stone;  those  spericA  of  agate  or  other  se- 
inipcllucid  gems  which  have  circular  spots 
in  Iheni,  resembling  the  eye  of  the  goat. 
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Tua  coMrvTAriOM  or  rtaa.  ar  rua  cumistia.n  jtaA,  is  oK>auAi.LT  aaLiavaD  to  usva  not  bbbn  intiioouckd  till  tub  sixth  ckntuuy. 


I TINCBXT  LUNARDI,  IN  1/84,  MADE  THE  FIRST  AERIAL  ASCENT  IN  ENGLAND. 


^NE'ID,  the  title  of  Virgil’s  epic  poem, 

; in  which  he  celebrates  the  adventures  of 
' ^neas,  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  Tro- 
jan heroes.  The  author  introduces  him  os 
sailing  from  Troy,  after  its  destruction,  in 
search  of  the  shores  of  Italy,  on  which  it 
had  been  promised  by  the  gods  that  he 
should  found  an  empire  destined  to  be  im- 
' mortal ; and  the  poem  ends  with  the  com- 
plete success  of  iEneas  over  Turnus,  king 
of  the  Rutuli,  whose  dominions  he  had  in- 
vaded, and  who  falls  by  his  band.  The  un- 
rivalled force,  elegance,  and  beauty  of  Vir- 
gil’s style  have  been  the  theme  of  admira- 
tion in  every  succeeding  age,  and  given  him 
an  indisputable  right  to  a niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  second  only  to  that  of  Homer. 

^O'LIAN  HARP,  an  arrangement  of 
strings  placed  in  a window  and  played  upon 
by  the  wind.  It  produces  the  effect  of  a 
distant  choir  of  music  in  the  air,  sweetly 
mingling  all  the  harmonic  notes,  and 
sw’eUing  or  diminishing  its  sounds  accor- 
ding to  the  strength  or  w'eakness  of  the 
blast. 

1 /EOL'OPILE,  a hollow  metal  ball,  in 
{ which  is  inserted  a slender  n^ck,  or  pipe ; 

: from  whence,  after  the  vessel  has  been 
partly  filled  with  water,  and  heated,  issues 
I a powerful  gust  of  wind.  It  also  serves  to 
I show  the  convertibility  of  water  into  steam. 

/E'RA,  or  E RA,  a fixed  historical  period 
I whence  years  are  reckoned:  as  the  Duild- 
I ing  of  Rome,  or  the  birth  of  Christ.  Era 
and  Epoch  are  not  exactly  synonymous. 
An  era  is  a point  fixed  by  a particular  peo- 
ple or  nation;  an  epoch,  one  determined  by 
chronolonsts  and  historians.  The  idea  of 
an  era,  also,  comprehends  a certain  suc- 
cession of  years,  proceeding  from  a fixed 
event;  and  an  epoch  is  that  event  itself. 

/ERA'KIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
treasury,  or  place  where  the  public  money 
was  deposited.  /Krarium  and  Jiecue  arc 
sometimes  used  in  a synonymous  sense, 

; although  the  latter,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
: tained  only  the  money  belonging  to  the 
I emperor.— /Erakil'm  Imtiiiai,  or  Ju- 
I .vo.vis  huciN/E,  a place  where  the  monies 
I were  deposited,  which  parents  paid  on  the 
1 birth  of  each  child.  There  arc  several 
I other  treasuries  mentioned  by  historians, 
i as  the  (rrarium  jarentutie,  venerin,  &c. 

I /KRA'UIUS,  in  a general  sense,  denotes 
J any  person  employed  in  coining,  or  niaiiag* 

I ing  the  public  moneys;  but  the  word  was 
I more  particularly  used  by  the  Homans  for 
I a dcCTaded  citizen,  whose  name  had  been 
I *truck  off  the  list  of  his  century.  The 
! ^rarit  were  so  called  on  account  of  their 
j being  liable  to  all  the  taxes  and  other  hur- 
I dens  of  the  state,  without  enjoying  any  of 
I its  privileges. 

I A EKO|)YNAM'IC8,  that  branch  of  ncr- 
I ^j^>gy  which  treats  of  the  powers  and  mo- 
tion  of  elastic  fluids.  Aerodynamics  arc 
^ften  explained  in  connexion  with  hydro- 
dynamics, a brancli  of  hydrology. 

AKU()(i'IlAl*H  Y,  a description  of  the 
*ir,  or  atmosphere,  its  limits,  dimensions, 
and  other  most  obvious  properties. 

AE'KOLITES,  meteoric  stones,  which 


fall  in  a state  of  combustion  from  the  at- 
mosphere. 

AEROL'OGT,  the  doctrine  or  science  of 
air,  as  connected  with  the  animal  economy. 
[See  Air,  Atmosphere,  and  Gas.] 
AE'ROMANCY,  a kind  of  divination 
amongst  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  adopt- 
ed by  the  Romans,  whereby  they  pretended 
to  foretel  future  events  from  certain  spec- 
tral phicnomena  or  noises  in  the  air.  By 
aeromancy,  in  the  present  day,  is  meant 
the  art  of  foretelling  the  changes  and  vari- 
ations of  the  air  and  weatlier,  by  means  of 
meteorological  observations;  but,  judging 
by  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto  been 
made,  the  science,  as  it  is  called,  seems  to 
be  little  better  than  guess-work. 

AEROM'ETRA”,  the  art  of  measuring 
the  air,  so  as  to  ascertain  its  pressure  or 
weight,  its  elasticity,  rarefaction,  &c. 

A’ERONAUT,  one  who  sails  in  the  air  in 
a balloon. 

AERONAUTICS,  or  AEROSTATION, 
the  art  of  navigating  the  air,  by  employing 
air-balloons,  or  silken  globes,  filled  with 
gas  lighter  than  atmospheric  air. 

yERU’GO,  in  natural  history,  properly 
signifies  the  rust  of  copper.  iErugo  is  ei- 
ther natural,  as  that  found  about  copper- 
mines;  or  artificial,  like  verdigris. 

yERU'GINOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  such 
things  as  resemble,  or  paitake  of  the  na- 
ture of,  the  rust  of  copper. 

yESCHY'NOIvrENOUS,  an  epithet  for 
" sensitive”  plants,  or  such  as  move  upon 
being  touclied.  The  terra  JEschynomene  is 
used  to  denote  this  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  many  species. 

TESTIVA,  summer  encampments  for  the 
Roman  soldiers,  in  distinction  from  the  hi- 
hernia,  or  winter  quarters. 

iE'STIVAL,  in  a general  sense,  denotes 
sonietliing  connected  with,  or  belonging  to 
suimiicr.  Hence  we  say  cestivul  point, 
icstivnl  sign,  irstival  solstice,  &c. 

iliSTIV.VTlON,  in  botany,  the  state  of 
the  bud  in  summer,  or  the  disposition  of 
the  petals  within  the  flower-bud  when  they 
have  arrived  at  perfection. 

/ETHER,  the  most  subtile  of  all  fluids, 
which,  coinmcncing  from  the  limits  of  our 
atmosphere,  occupies  the  firmament  which 
is  above  the  region  of  the  air.  The  term  is 
used  by  natural  philosophers  ancient  and 
modern;  but  not  always  in  the  same  signi- 
fication. According  to  electricians,  it  is 
the  electric  fluid,  or  solar  light.  It  may, 
however,  generally  be  understood  to  be  a 
fluid  that  tills  all  space;  in  whlcli  the  stars 
revolve;  and  which,  wlicn  impregnated  with 
earthy  exhalations,  forms  the  air  or  atmo- 
sphere. 

/E  "ril lOI’S,  a medicine,  so  called  from 
its  black  colour,  of  which  there  arc  various 
kinds,  ns  /Ethiop'i  mineral,  antimonial  /E* 
thiopM,  X'C. 

/E'riTKS.or  EAGhK-STONEH,  a name 
given  to  pebbles  or  stones  of  any  kind, 
which  have  a loose  nucleus  rattling  witliin 
them.  'I’liese  eagle-stones  arc  frequently 
found  in  onr  gravel-pits. 

A I'EKTUO'bO,  ajfetto,  Ital.,  in  a tender 


NO  POSfTIVB  IJTILITT  HAS  TKT  nRSI’I.TKn  FROM  ARRONAHTIC  STUDIBB. 


IT  18  A DOCTBINB  OP  F?DBOST.\TlC8,  THAT  IF  A BODY  BE  LIGHTER  THAN  A FLUID,  THAT  FLUID  WILL  BEAR  IT  UP;  HENCE  CAME  AEROSTATION. 


AFriniTT  OF  AGGRKOATIOX,  18  THE  POWER  THAT  CAUSES  TWO  HOMOGENEOUS  BODIES  TO  UNITE  AND  COHERE,  AS  TWO  DROPS  OF  WATER* 


A SIEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT  MUST  BE  TWKNTT-ONE  YEARS  OF  AGE. 
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nnd  afTecting  style;  a term  employed  in 
music-books,  at  the  beginning  of  a move- 
ment. 

AFFI'ANCE,  in  law,  denotes  the  mutual 
pbghting  of  troth,  between  a man  and  a 
woman ; to  bind  one’s  self  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a marriage  contract. 

AFFIDA'VIT,  an  oath  in  UTiting,  taken 
before  some  person  who  is  legally  author- 
ized to  administer  the  same. 

AFFIN'ITY,  in  civil  law,  the  relationship 
in  which  each  of  the  parties  married  stands 
to  the  kindred  of  the  other.  Affinity  is 
distinguished  into  three  kinds:  1.  Direct 
affinity,  or  that  subsisting  between  the 
husband  and  his  wife’s  relations  by  blood ; 
or  between  the  wife  and  her  husband’s  re- 
lations, by  blood.  2.  Secondary  affinity,  or 
that  which  subsists  between  the  husband 
and  his  wife’s  relations,  hy  marriage.  3. 
Collateral  affinity,  or  that  which  subsists 
between  the  husband  and  tbe  relations  of 
his  wife’s  relations.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  that  a person  cannot,  by  legal 
succession,  receive  an  inheritance  from  a 
relation  by  affinity ; neither  does  it  extend 
to  the  nearest  relations  of  husband  and 
wife,  so  as  to  create  a mutual  relation  be- 
tween them. Affinity,  in  chemistry, 

the  attractive  power  observable  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  bodies,  by  which  they  com- 
bine; as  the  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
potash  and  lime. 

AFFl'ON,  an  Arabic  name  for  opium. 

AFFIRMATION,  a simple  asseveration, 
which,  according  to  a set  form  of  words,  is 
allowed  to  the  Quakers  in  lieu  of  taking 
an  oath.  False  affirmation  is  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  as  perjury. 

AFFIR'MATIVE,  an  epithet  used  by  lo- 
gicians for  a species  of  proposition  wherein 
any  predicate  is  affirmed  of  its  subject ; as, 
" a dog  is  a quadruped here  " quadru- 
ped" is  affirmed  of  a dog. 

AF'FIX,  in  grammar,  a particle  added  at 
the  close  of  a word,  either  to  diversify  its 
form,  or  alter  its  signification. 

AFFIiA'TUS,  in  a general  sense,  a di- 
vine influence  communicating  to  tlic  re- 
ceiver supernatural  powers,  particularly 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  Among  heathen  my- 
tiiologists  nnd  poets,  it  denotes  the  actual 
inspiration  of  some  divinity:  thus  Virgil, 

“ affinta  cst  numine  quando 

Jam  propriorc  Dei.” 

Tully,  however,  extends  the  meaning  of  tbe 
word  farther,  by  attributing  all  great  ac- 
tions to  a divine  ajtliilui. 

AFFRONTE'H,  in  heraldry,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  animals  facing  each  other. 

AFI<OAT',  a term  used  to  denote  that  a 
ship  is  in  water  sufficiently  deep  to  buoy 
her  up.  . , , , 

A'FORA,  in  botany,  an  epilhet  for  flic 
pericnnis  of  plants  that  arc  without  valves. 

A FORTIO’RI,  a term  implying  that 
what  follows  is  a more  powerful  argument 
than  wlint  has  been  before  addueed. 

AR'IERMATll,  the  grass  which  springs 
or  grows  up  after  mowing ; or  the  grass,  or 
stubble,  cut  after  corn. 

A'GA,  in  the  Mogul  language,  a great 


lord  or  commander ; in  the  Turkish,  it  is 
applied,  in  courtesy,  to  a geutleman  or 
wealthy  landholder ; or  on  account  of  post 
or  rank,  as  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  janissaries.  The  chief  officers  under 
the  khan  of  Tartarv  are  also  called  agat.  i 

AG^VLMAT'OLITE,  a soft  mineral  sub- 
Stance,  chiefly  found  in  China,  where  it  is 
WTOugrht  into  various  ornaments. 

AG'AP.®,  love-feasts  kept  by  the  ancient 
Christians,  as  a token  of  brotherly  charity 
and  mutual  benevolence.  In  course  of 
time  abuses  crept  in,  and  rendered  the 
abolition  of  them  necessary. 

AGAPE'TiE,  a society  of  unmarried  wo- 
men among  the  primitive  Christians,  who 
attended  on  and  served  the  clergy.  At  first 
there  was  notlung  improper  in  these  socie- 
ties, though  they  were  afterwards  charged 
wnth  gross  immoralities,  and  were  wholly 
abolished  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  in 
1139. 

AG'ARIC,  or  AGA'RICUM,  a genus  of 
plants,  of  the  cryptogamia  algse  class, 
growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  resem- 
bling the  common  mushroom,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  structure. 

AG' ATE,  a precious  stone,  or  mineral, 
composed  of  various  substances,  as  chalce- 
dony, cornelian,  jasper,  &c. ; also  a stone 
of  the  agate  kind  engraven  by  art,  which 
constitutes,  among  antiquarians,  a species 
of  gems. 

AGE,  a certain  period  or  limit  of  time, 
marked  for  the  convenience  of  chronology 
and  history  by  some  remarkable  events. 
Chronologcrs  usually  reckon  seven  such 
ages,  namely,  1.  From  the  creation  to  the 
deluge.  2.  From  the  deluge  to  the  birth 
of  Abraham.  3.  From  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egj’pt.  4.  From  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  building  of  the  temple  by 
Solomon.  5.  From  the  Ia>ing  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple  to  the  rtign  of  Cyrus  in 
Babylon.  6.  From  the  reign  of  Cyrus  to 
the  coming  of  Christ.  7-  Since  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour. — Among  ancient  historians, 
the  duration  of  the  world  was  also  subdi- 
vided into  three  periods,  or  ages:  the  first, 
reaching  from  tne  creation  to  the  deluge 
which  happened  in  Greece  during  the  reign 
of  Ogi’gcs,  is  called  (he  obscure  or  uncer- 
tain age;  the  second,  called  the  fabulous 
nr  heroic,  terminates  at  the  first  olympiad; 
where  the  third,  or  historical  n^,  com- 
mences. The  poets  also  distinguished  the 
period  of  the  world  into  four  ages;  the 
golden  age,  or  the  age  of  simplicity  and 
happiness;  the  tilr^  ope,  which  was  less 
pure  than  the  golden  age,  and  in  which 
men  began  to  till  the  ground  for  their  sus- 
tenance; the  bra:en  ope,  when  strife  and 
contentions  began  ; and  (he  troa  ape,  when 

justice  nnd  lionour  had  left  the  earth. 

Aok,  in  law,  signifies  certain  periods  of  life, 
w hen  persons  of  both  sexes  arc  considered 
competent  to  perform  certain  acts,  which, 
for  want  of  venrs  and  discretion,  they  were 
incapable  of  before : thus  a man  may  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  at  twelve  years  of 
age;  is  at  the  age  of  discretion  at  tuurtccn 
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to  choose  his  guardian  and  contract  a mar- 
riage ; and  is  at  full  age  at  twenty-one.  A 
woman  at  the  age  of  nine  is  dowable ; at 
twelve  may  conhrm  her  consent  to  mar- 
riage; at  fourteen  may  receive  her  land 
into  her  own  hands;  and  at  twenty-one 
may  alienate  her  lands  and  tenements. 
Among  ancient  physiologists,  the  life  or 
age  of  man  was  divided  into  six  stages  : 
pueritia,  or  childhood,  extending  from  birth 
to  the  year  5 ; adolesccniia,  or  boyhood, 
to  the  year  18;  juventus,  or  youth,  to  the 
year  30;  virilis  atcs,  manhood,  to  50;  sc- 
nectu8,  old  age,  to  60;  crepita  ataa,  decre- 
pitude, to  death. )5y  the  Roman  law, 

afferent  ages  were  ascertained  for  different 
purposes.  Thus  the  consular  age,  or  that 
at  which  a person  might  hold  the  consul- 
ship, was  the  43rd  year;  the  judiciary  age, 
between  the  30th  and  60th  year;  the  mili- 
tary age,  17  years;  the  prsetorian  age,  40 
years. 

AGEN'DA,  among  divines,  sometimes 
signifies  things  wliich  a man  is  bound  to 
perform,  in  opposition  to  credenda,  which 
he  is  bound  to  believe.  It  also  denotes 
the  service  or  offices  of  the  church. 

A'GENT,  in  a general  sense,  denotes 
any  thing  which  acts,  or  produces  an  ef- 
fect. Agents  are  either  natural  or  moral. 
Natural  agents  are  all  such  inanimate  bo- 
dies as  have  a pow  er  to  act  upon  other  bo- 
dies, in  a certain  and  determinate  manner : 
such  is  fire,  which  has  the  invariable  pro- 
perty or  power  to  warm  or  heat.  Moral 
agents,  on  the  contrary,  are  rational  crea- 
tures, capable  of  regulating  their  actions 
by  a certain  rule. Agent,  free  or  vo- 

luntary, in  metaphysics,  is  he  who  may 
equally  do  any  thing,  or  its  opposite,  as 
acting  not  from  any  predetermination,  but 
from  choice. .Agent  is  also  used  to  de- 

note a person  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  an  affair,  whether  belonging  to  a 
society,  company,  or  private  person.  Thus 
there  are  army  ayenti,  through  whom  every 
regimental  concern  of  a pecuniary  nature 
is  transacted;  and  nary  ayentti,  who  arc 
employed  by  officers  and  seamen  to  manage 
their  concerns  in  regard  to  pay,  prize-mo- 
ney, &c. 

A'GER,  a certain  portion  or  measure  of 
land  anciently  allow’cd  in  the  division  of 
grounds  to  each  citizen  of  Rome. 

AG'GER,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a 
bank  or  rampart,  composed  of  various  ma- 
terials, as  earth,  bougns  of  trees,  The 

agger  of  the  ancients  was  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  what  the  modems  call  lines.  It 
was  also  used  in  several  other  senses,  as 
for  a wall  or  bulwark,  to  keep  off  the  sea; 
for  the  middle  part  of  a military  road, 
usually  raised  into  a ridge,  Ac. 

AGGLl’T INACTION,  among  physicians, 
signifies  either  the  adherence  of  new  sub- 
stance, or  tiie  giving  a glutinous  ronsis- 
lenre  to  the  animal  Huids,  whereby  they 
become  more  fit  for  nourishing  the  body. 
It  is  also  used  by  astronomers,  to  denote 
the  formation  of  nebul.T  by  the  seeming 
coalition  of  several  stars. 

A(f  GUEGATK,  in  a general  sense,  dc- 

notes  the  sum  of  several  things  added  to- 
gether, or  the  collection  of  them  into  one 
whole. Aggregate  is  also  used  to  de- 

note an  order  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system,  having  compound  fiow'ers  w'ith  se- 
parate anthers. 

AGGREGATION,  in  physics,  a species 
of  union,  whereby  several  things,  which 
have  no  natural  dependence  or  connexion 
with  each  other,  are  collected  together; 
thus,  a heap  of  sand,  or  a mass  of  ruins, 

are  bodies  by  aggregation. In  chemistry, 

it  means  the  adhesion  of  parts  of  the  same 
kind ; as  pieces  of  sulphur  united  by  fusion 
form  an  aggregate. 

A'GIO,  in  commerce,  a term  chiefly  used 
in  Holland  and  at  Venice,  to  signify  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  bank-stock 
and  the  current  coin. 

AGIOSYMAN'DRUM,  a w’ooden  instru- 
ment used  by  the  Greek  and  other  churches 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  to  call 
together  their  congregations ; the  use  of 
bells  having  been  prohibited. 

AGISr,  AGISTMENT,  AGIST'AGE, 
or  AGISTA'TION,  in  law,  the  taking  in 
other  people’s  cattle  to  graze,  at  so  much 
per  week.  The  term  is  peculiarly  used  for 
the  taking  in  cattle  to  be  fed  in  the  king’s 
forests,  as  well  as  for  the  profits  thence 

arising. Agistment  is  also  used  in  a 

metaphorical  sense,  for  any  tax,  burden,  or 
charge. 

AGIS'TOR,  or  AGISTA'TOR,  an  officer 
belonging  to  forests,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  cattle  taken  in  to  graze,  and  collects 
the  money  due  on  that  account. 

A"GITATOR,  in  antiquity,  a term  some- 
times used  for  a charioteer,  especially  those 
who  drove  in  the  circus  at  the  curule 

games. Agitators,  in  English  history, 

were  certain  persons  appointed  by  the 
army  in  1647,  to  take  care  of  its  interests, 
and  to  control  the  parliament.  Ihvo  pri 
vate  men,  or  inferior  ofiicers,  were  chosen 
from  each  troop  or  company;  and  this 
body,  wlicn  collected,  was  presumed  to 
equal  the  house  of  commons;  while  the 
peers  were  represented  by  a council  of  of- 
ficers of  rank.  Cromwell  at  first  found  it 
convenient  to  league  with  them  ; but  when 
his  authority  was  confirmed,  he  quickly 
found  means  to  put  down  these  levellers, 
as  they  were  then  called  on  account  of 
their  wish  to  abolish  royalty  and  introduce 
an  universal  equality  both  of  property  and 
power.  At  the  present  day,  tne  term  agi- 
fafnr  is  applied  to  nnv  political  demagogue, 
and  he  is  generally  bold  in  proportion  to 
the  want  of  firmness  in  those  against  whom 
he  declaims. 

AGITATO'RKS,  those  who  drove  the 

chariots  at  the  public  games  at  Rome. 

This  name  was  also  given  to  players  in  the 
middle  ages,  who  were  forbnldcn  church 
communion. 

A(*  MEN,  in  the  Roman  art  of  war,  dc- 
noted  an  army,  or  rather  a part  of  it,  in 
march,  tims  we  read  of  the  primum  aymen, 
or  van-guard;  mrdtum  nymen,  or  main 
body;  and  the  poairemum  aymen,  or  rear- 
guard. 
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OLITXB  CROMWELL  SEIZED  THE  CHIEF  AGITATORS  IN  PRESENCE  OP  THEIR  COMPANIONS,  AND  HAD  THE  RINGLEADER  INSTANTLY  SHOT. 
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AG'NATE,  any  male  relation  by  the  fa- 
ther's side. 

AGNA'TION,  the  relationship  subsist- 
ing between  the  descendants  of  the  same 
man,  in  the  male  line. 

AGN CE'Ta5,  in  church  history,  a sect  of 
heretics,  in  the  sixth  century,  who  main- 
tained that  Christ,  with  respect  to  his  hu- 
man nature,  was  ignorant  of  many  things, 
and  particularly  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

AGNO'MEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was 
the  fourth  or  honorary  name  bestowed  on 
account  of  some  extraordinary  action,  vir- 
tue, or  accomplishment.  Thus  the  agno- 
men Jfricanua  was  given  to  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  on  account  of  his  exploits  in 
Africa.  . 

AG'NUS  DE'I,  the  Lamb  of  God.  A 
prayer  of  the  Romish  liturgy,  beginning 
with  those  words.  Also,  a round  piece  of 
wax,  on  which  is  impressed  the  figure  of 
the  sacred  Lamb,  and  which  is  consecrated 
by  the  pope  with  great  solemnity. 

A'GON,  in  the  public  games  of  the  an- 
cients, a term  used  indifferently  for  any 
contest  or  dispute,  whether  respecting 
bodily  exercises,  or  accomplishments  of  the 
mind.  Thus  poets,  musicians,  &c.,  had 
their  agones,  as  well  as  the  athleta;. — - 
Agon  was  also  used  for  one  of  the  mini- 
sters employed  in  the  heathen  sacrifices, 
whose  business  it  was  to  strike  the  victim. 

AGONA'LIA,  festivals  in  Rome,  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Janus,  or  Agouius, 
three  times  a year. 

AGONOTHE'TiE,  officers  appointed  at 
the  Grecian  games  to  take  care  that  all 
things  were  performed  according  to  custom, 
to  decide  controversies  amongst  the  anta- 
gonists, and  adjudge  the  prizes. 

AGO'NIA,  among  physicians,  a struggle 
as  between  life  and  deatli. 

AGONIS'TICUM,  in  medicine,  an  appli- 
cation of  excessively  cold  water  in  cases  of 
fever. 

AGORANO'MUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
a magistrate  of  Atlicns  who  had  the  regu- 
lation of  weights  and  measui-cs,  of  the 
prices  of  provisions,  &c. 

AGOR/E'US,  an  appellation  given  to 
such  deities  as  had  statues  in  the  market- 
places.  Agobaius  was  also  a term  for 

very  coarse  bread. 

AGRA'RI/E  NA'VES,  in  ancient  history, 
vessels  which  were  placed  to  keep  watch 
or  guard. 

AGRA'RIjE  STATIO'NES,  in  the  an- 
cient military  art,  corps  of  guards  posted 
in  the  fields. 

AGR.VR1.\N  LAWS,  statutes,  which  for- 
bid the  possession  of  more  than  a certain 
extent  of  land  by  any  single  individual. 
That  law  of  the  Romans,  called,  by  wav  of 
eminence,  the  agrarian  laie,  was  published 
by  Spurius  Cassius,  about  the  year  of 
Rome,  2f)8,  enjoining  a division  of  llic  con- 
quered lands,  in  equal  parts,  among  the 
citizens,  and  limiting  the  muiibcr  of  acres 
that  each  might  enjoy. 

AGREE  JIENT,  in  law,  signifies  the 
consent  of  two  or  more  persons  to  any 
thing  done,  or  to  be  done. 

A'GREMORE,  a term  used  by  the  arti- 
ficers in  a laboratory  for  the  charcoal  when 
in  a state  fitted  for  the  making  of  powder. 

AG'RICULTURE,  in  a general  sense, 
denotes  the  art  of  rendering  the  earth  fer- 
tile, by  tillage  and  culture.  Its  theory  in- 
cludes the  nature  and  properties  of  land, 
the  diflFereut  sorts  of  plants  fitted  for  it, 
and  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  practical 
part  comprehends  the  labours  of  husbandry, 
with  the  implements  and  animals  apper- 
taining thereto.  Since  the  revival  of  the 
arts,  the  science  of  agriculture  has  been 
zealously  ciUtivated  by  the  higher  orders. 
The  MTiters  likewise  on  this  subject  have 
within  the  lost  century  been  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  former  period ; and  every 
effort  has  been  made  by  experiments,  in- 
ventions, and  improvements,  to  render  the 
land  productive.  Nor  can  this  be  a matter 
of  wonder,  since  it  is  the  most  important 
science  to  which  the  human  intellect  can 
be  directed,  alike  interesting  all  nations 
and  all  ages,  and  spreading  an  infiucnce 
over  the  whole  circle  of  our  wants,  com- 
forts, pleasures,  luxuries,  arts,  and  com- 
merce. It  is  the  basis  of  all  other  arts, 
and  in  all  countries  coeval  with  the  first 
dawn  of  civilization.  It  is  not  only  indis- 
pensable to  national  prosperity,  but  is  emi- 
nently conducive  to  the  welfare  of  those 
wlio  are  engaged  in  it.  It  gives  health  to 
the  body,  energy  to  the  mind,  is  favourable 
to  virtuous  and  temperate  habits,  and  to 
purity  of  moral  character.  In  the  energetic 
language  of  l>r.  Johnson,  we  may  truly  say, 
that  **  though  mines  of  ^Id  and  silver 
should  be  exhausted,  and  tlic  species  made 
of  tiiem  lost ; though  diamonds  and  pearls 
should  remain  concealed  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  and  the  womb  of  the  sea; 
though  commerce  with  strangers  be  pro- 
hibited ; though  nil  arts,  which  have  no 
other  object  than  splendour  and  embellish- 
raciit,  should  be  abolished;  yet  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth  alone  would  afford  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  occasions  of  an 
industrious  people,  by  furnishing  subsist- 
ence for  them,  and  such  armies  as  should 
be  mustered  in  their  defence,  AVc.  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  surjirised  that  agri- 
culture WAS  in  so  much  honour  among  the 
ancients;  for  it  ought  rather  to  seem  won- 
derful that  it  should  ever  cease  to  be  so, 
and  that  the  most  necessary  and  most  in- 
dispensable of  all  professions  should  have 
fallen  into  any  contempt.”  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  husband- 
men of  antiquity,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
middle  a^c«,werf  destitute  of  many  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  modern  cultivator. 
Neither  the  prartiral  nor  the  theoretical 
agriculturists  of  those  periods  had  any  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  botany,  vegetable  physiolog)*,  or 
natural  philosophy;  hut  these  sciences 
have  given  the  modern  husbandman  the 
conimuud  of  important  a^nts,  elements, 
and  principles,  of  which  the  ancients  had 
no  iilen.  Nature’s  most  simple  modes  of 
operation  were  to  them  inexplicnhle,  and 
their  ignoranec  of  causes  often  led  to  erro- 

IS  DIFFERENT  MANURES  CONTAIN  DIFFERENT  ELEMENTS  OF  VEGETATION. 
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neons  calculations  with  regard  to  effects. 
To  modem  science  we  are  indebted,  among 
numerous  other  advantages,  for  the  know- 
ledge and  means  of  chemically  analyzing 
soils,  by  which  we  can  ascertain  their  con* 
stituent  parts,  and  thus  learn  what  sub- 
stances are  wanted  to  increase  their  fer- 
tility; for  immense  improvements  in  the 
implements  used  in  husbandry ; and  for 
the  art  of  breeding  the  best  animals  and 
obtaining  the  most  nutritive  ve^tables,  by 
a judicious  selection  of  individuals  and 
species  to  propagate  from.  These,  and 
many  other  things  of  nearly  equal  impor- 
tance, have  rendered  the  agriculture  of  the 
present  period  infinitely  superior  to  that  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  even  greatly  sur- 
passing the  dcCTee  of  perfection  it  had  at- 
tained during  the  days  of  Roman  greatness. 

AGRIO'NiA,  a Grecian  nocturnal  fes- 
tival, annually  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians 
in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

AGRCXTERA,  an  annual  sacrifice  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Diana. 

AGROUND',  a term  applied  to  a ship 
when  any  part  of  it  rests  on  the  ground  so 
as  to  render  it  immoveable. 

AGRYP'NIA,  among  physicians,  a pri- 
vtition  of  sleep ; a troublesome  symptom  of 
nervous  and  lebrile  diseases. 

A'GUE,  a general  name  for  all  periodical 
fevers,  which,  according  to  the  different 
times  of  the  return  of  the  feverish  pa- 
roxysm, or  fit,  arc  denominated  quotidian, 
tertian,  or  quartan  agues.  They  occur 
chiefiy  in  situations  where  there  arc  shal- 
low, stagnant  waters. 

A'GUTI,  or  Lo.xo-earkd  Cavt,  an 
American  animal,  very  much  resembling  a 

fuinca-pig.  They  live  on  vegetables,  in- 
abit  hollow  trees,  and  burrow  in  the 
ground. 

AHEAD',  in  naval  language,  signifies, 
farther  on  than  the  ship,  in  opposition  to 
ontern,  or  behind  the  ship. 

A-IIULI/,  a term  for  a ship  when  all  her 
sails  are  furled,  and  she  lies  with  her  helm 
lashed  on  the  lec-side. 

AID,  in  a general  sense,  denotes  any 
kind  of  assistance  given  by  one  person  to 
another.— Aid (auxi7iK/n),  in  feudal  times, 
a subsidy  paid  by  vassals  to  their  lords  on 
certain  occasions. 

AII)'-DE-CAMP,  an  officer  that  laways 
attends  on  each  of  the  gencrnls  in  his 
camp,  to  receive  and  carry  orderii. 

AIGUl'LLK,  an  iiisiniment  used  by  en- 
gineers to  pierce  a rock  for  the  lodgment 
of  powder  as  in  a mine. 

AlhANTHUS,  a Chinese  tree,  called 
the  tree  of  heaven,  on  necouiit  of  its  lofty 
growth ; it  rises  with  a straight  trunk  'lU  or 
60  fept  high. 

AIR,  a subtile,  invisible*  elastic  fluid, 
surrounding  our  globe,  and  supposed  to 
reach  about  10  miles  above  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. It  is  the  great  laboratory  in  which 
most  of  the  actions  of  life  go  on,  and  on 
the  composition  of  which  they  depend,  for 
every  alteration  it  umlergfies  must  induce 
some  great  change  on  the  niiimnl  innchine.  i 
TUe  rtillercnt  degrees  of  heat  and  elasticity 


in  the  air  must  have  effects  proportionable 
to  the  causes  upon  the  bodies  of  animals. 
The  various  contents  also  of  the  air  must 
of  course  induce  great  changes,  as  it  some 
way  or  other  finds  means  to  communicate 
the  qualities  it  borrows  from  them  to  the 
blood  and  juices  of  animals.  Hence  it  be- 
comes the  vehicle  of  contagion,  and  the 
propagator  of  diseases,  both  epidemical  and 
eiidemial,  which  admit  of  infinite  variety, 
because  the  alterations  of  the  air,  with 
respect  to  its  properties,  and  to  the  innu- 
merable combinations  of  bodies  contained 
in  it,  are  infinite.  Lord  Bacon  thinks  the 
best  air  is  to  he  met  with  in  open  cham- 
paign countries  ; where  the  soil  is  dry,  not 
parched  or  sandy,  and  spontaneously  pro- 
duces wild  thyme,  wild  maiioram,  and  the 
like  sweet-scented  plants.  That  nearrivers 
he  thinks  rather  prejudicial,  unless  they 
are  small,  clear,  and  have  a gravelly  chan- 
nel. The  morning  air  is  deemed  more  re- 
freshing than  that  of  the  evening,  and  air 
agitated  with  breezes,  than  that  which  is 
serene  and  still.  Though  invisible,  except 
in  large  masses,  without  smell  or  taste,  yet 
it  is  a substance  possessing  all  the  princi- 
pal attributes  of  matter;  it  is  impenetrable, 
ponderable,  compressible,  dilatable,  per- 
fectly elastic,  and  its  particles  are  operated 
on  like  those  of  other  bodies,  by  chemical  | 
action.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  life  of 
all  organic  beings ; it  is  the  agent  of  com- 
bustion; devolves  heat  and  light;  and  is 

tlie  principal  medium  of  sounds, In  the 

elegant  fables  of  the  Greeks,  Air  \yus  per- 
sonified under  the  names  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  Jupiter  was  said  to  reign  in  the 
upper  atmosphere,  and  Juno  in  the  low’cr. 
The  air  is  sometimes,  also,  represented  ns 
n divinity,  whose  wife  is  the  moon,  and 

whose  daughter  the  dew. in  music, 

is  properly  the  tunc  which  is  adapted  to 
the  words  of  a song,  or  piece  of  poetry  in- 
tended to  be  sung;  and,  by  the  extension 
of  tlic  term,  the  song  itself  is  called  an  air. 
In  operas,  the  name  of  air  is  given  to  all  j 
measured  music,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ' 
recitative;  and,  generally,  to  every  piece  of 
music,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental, 

which  has  its  beginning  and  end. Am- 

I'.TTA  signifies  a short,  less  elaborate  air, 
designed  to  express  a more  simple  and 
transient  emotion. 

AiU- BhADDEU,  or  the  Swimmino- 
iit.ADDKii,  a veliiclc  found  in  the  bodies  of 
all  fishes;  the  cartilaginous, cetaceous, and 
periiaps  a few  other  kinds  excepted.  By 
this  bladder,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
replete  with  air,  the  fish  is  enabled  to  sus- 
tain its  body  at  any  dcptli.  Near  the  bot- 
tom, the  great  weiglil  of  the  incuinhent 
water  comjjrrsscs  the  body  of  the  fish,  or 
rather  the  inclosed  nir-bladder,  till  it  be- 
comes equiponderant  with  an  equal  hulk  of 
water.  In  the  niiddle  region,  where  tlie 
j>rcssiire  is  less,  the  air-bladder  expands;  ' 
and  tiiereby  increases  the  bulk  of  the  fish, 
without  idding  anything  to  its  weight,  till 
it  heroines  equiponderant  willi  nii  equal 
imlk  of  water.  A.s  the  fish  continues  to  j 
rise,  the  nir-bladdcr  still  expands  and  bus- 


AT  TITRr.a  HULKS  IIKIOIIT,  AIR  IS  TWICK  AS  THIN  AS  AT  TIIR  I.RVKL  OF  TIIR  SFA.  IQ 


TUB  AIR  IS  SALCBBIOCS  AT  SKA,  BBCAUSB  TUB  COXTINU.VL  MOTION  OF  THE  WATERS  PRESERVES  THE  ONTGEN  AND  NITROGEN  IN  DUB  PROFOBTIONS. 


TUE  AlR-BUBBIiES  PRODUCED  BY  FRECZlNGj  RENDER  ICE  LIGHTER  THAN  WATER. 

AJu]  Vtf)c  Sdentific  anU  lEiteiaro  treasury  ; [alb 


tains  it;  thus,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  contraction  and  dilatation  of  this 
bladder,  they  can  keep  higher  or  lower  in 
the  water  at  pleasure. 

AIR'-GUN,  a gun  constructed  so  as  to 
propel  bullets  solely  by  means  of  condensed 
air ; which  is  effected  without  causing  any 
explosion. 

AIR'-JACKET,  a sort  of  jacket  made  of 
leather,  in  which  are  several  bags  or  blad- 
ders, containing  air.  By  the  help  of  these 
bladders,  which  are  placed  near  the  breast, 
a person  is  supported  in  the  water,  without 
making  the  efforts  used  in  swimming, 

AIR/-FUMP,  a machine  for  exhausting 
the  air  out  of  vessels,  in  the  same  manner 
as  water  is  drawn  up  by  a pump.  The  ope- 
ration of  this  machine  depends  on  the 
elasticity  of  the  air:  for,  by  working  the 
pump,  the  air  in  the  receiver  will  expand 
itself;  by  which  means  part  of  it  will  be 
forced  into  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  to  be 
carried  off.  By  thus  continuing  to  work 
the  pump,  the  air  in  the  receiver  will  be 
graduallv  exliausted;  but  can  never  be 
wholly  cirawn  out,  so  as  to  leave  a perfect 
vacuum  within  the  vessel ; for  it  must  be 
considered,  that  the  air  which  is  exhausted, 
is  only  pushed  out  by  the  spring  of  that 
which  remains  behind;  if,  therefore,  every 
particle  were  supposed  to  be  exhausted, 
the  last  would  be  expelled  ^dthout  an 
agent;  or  there  would  be  an  effect  without 
a cause. 

AIR'-SH AFTS,  in  mining,  holes  or  shafts 
let  dow'n  from  the  open  air,  to  discharge 
the  foul  air  or  gases. 

AIR' -THREADS,  in  natural  history,  the 
long  filaments  seen  floating  in  the  air  at 
the  autumnal  season  of  the  year.  These 
threads  arc  the  work  of  spiders,  especially 
of  that  secies  called  the  long-legged  field- 
spider.  This  animal,  having  gamed  the 
summit  of  a bush  or  tree,  aarts  from  its 
tail  several  of  these  threads,  till  at  length 
it  produces  one  capable  of  sustaining  it  in 
the  air:  on  this  it  mounts  in  quest  of  prey, 
and  frequently  rises  to  considerable  heights. 

AIR'-VESSELS,  spiral  ducts  or  canals 
in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants, 
which  arc  supposed  to  supply  them  with 
air,  after  the  manner  of  lungs  in  animals. 

In  navigation,  the  term  Ain-vKssBLs 

has  been  applied  too  late  invention  for  ren- 
dering life-boats  of  more  scn-icc,  and  ships 
in  general  more  safe.  It  consists  of  a set 
of  tube-formed  air-vessels  carried  round 
the  planking. 

AIR- LAMP,  a pneumatic  machmc, 
fonned  by  the  combination  of  inflammable 
air  and  electricity  to  produce  a flame, 
w'hich  by  means  of  a stop-cock,  may  be 
repressed  or  continued  at  pleasure. 

A'JUTAGE,  or  AD'JUTAGE,  in  hydrau- 
lics, part  of  the  apparatus  of  a jet  rfVaw,  or 
artificial  fountain;  being  a kind  of  tube 
fitted  to  the  aperture  or  mouth  of  the 
cistern,  or  the  pipe;  through  which  the 
water  is  to  be  played  in  any  direction. 

AL,  an  Arabian  particle,  answering  to 
the  English  the,  and  employed  in  the  same 
manner  to  mark  any  thing  definitely. 


A'LA,  or  A'L/E,  in  ancient  military  af- 
fairs, the  wings  of  an  army,  or  the  horse  on 
each  side  flanking  the  foot. 

AL'ABASTER,  a well-known  sulphate 
of  lime,  forming  a soft,  granular,  imper- 
fectly transparent,  marble ; used  for  orna- 
ments in  houses,  and  by  statuaries.  It  is 

found  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

Alabaster,  in  antiquity,  a term  not  only 
used  for  a box  of  precious  ointment,  but 
also  for  a liquid  measure,  containing  ten 
ounces  of  wine,  or  nine  of  oil. 

ALABAS'TRA,  in  plants,  are  those  little 
herbaceous  leaves  which  encompass  the 
bottoms  of  flowers,  particularly  the  rose. 

ALABAS'TRUM  Dcndroide,  the  name 
of  a species  of  laminated  alabaster,  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  the  figures  of  trees, 
shrubs,  &c. 

ALA'NA  Terra,  the  nchra/erri  of  Lin- 
naeus, or  red  ochre,  supposed  to  be  what 
the  ancients  called  Samius  lapis,  the  Sa- 
mian stone. 

ALA'RES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  cpi- 
tlict  given  to  the  cavalrj’,  ou  account  of 
their  oeing  placed  in  the  two  wings,  or 
ala?,  of  the  army, 

ALA'RAT,  according  t6  the  Mahometan 
creed,  the  party-wall  which  separates  hea- 
ven from  hell. 

ALAR'UM,  any  contrivance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alarm.  A bell,  or  rattle,  to  call  as- 
sistance. A bell  fastened  to,  or  commu- 
nicating with,  a door  or  window, 

ALB,  or  ALBE,  {alba),  in  the  Romish 
church,  a vestment  of  white  linen,  hang- 
ing dowTi  to  their  feet,  and  answering  to 
the  surplice  of  our  clergy.  In  the  ancient 
church,  it  was  usual  with  those  newly  bap- 
tized, to  wear  an  alb,  or  white  vestment ; 
and  hence  the  Sunday  after  Easter  was 
called  domtatca  in  albis,  on  account  of  the 
albs  worn  by  those  baptized  on  Eastcr-day. 

AI/B.VTROSS,  or  Man-of-War  Bird,  the  i 
Diomedes  of  Linn«?us,a  large  and  voracious 
bird,  which  inhabits  many  countries  be- 
tween the  trojHCs. 

ALIUGEN'SES,  a name  common  to  se- 
veral sects,  particularly  the  Cathari  and 
\Valdcnsc8,  who  agreed  in  opiwsing  the 
dominion  of  the  Romish  hicrarcliy.  and  en- 
deavouring to  restore  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  Christianity.  They  endured  the 
severest  persecutions,  and  after  the  middle 
of  the  l.'lth  century,  the  name  of  Albigeiises 
altogether  disappeared;  but  fugitives  of 
their  party  fonned,  in  the  mountains  of 
Tiedmont  and  in  Lombardy,  what  is  railed 
the  French  Church,  which  was  continued 
through  the  Waldenses,  to  the  cm  of  the 
Reformation. 

ALBFNOS,  or  LKUC.w'Tniors,  a variety 
of  the  human  species,  that  frequently  oc- 
curs in  Africa.  The  Portuguese  first  gave 
the  name  of  Albino  to  the  white  negro, 
and  they  formerly  described  them  as  a 
distinct  race  : but  modem  naturalists  have 
discovered  them  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  viz.  in  Switzerland,  among  the  Sa- 
voyards in  the  valley  of  Cbamouni ; in 
France,  in  the  tract  oi*  the  Rhine;  in  Tyrol, 
&c.  Their  characteristics  arc  now  wud  to 


ni  MK  rr.ny.n  the  ALiur.KXSKS  *'thr  most  inoppensivk  op  mankind.” 
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THE  FLAME  OF  PURE  ALCOHOL  IS  BLUE,  AND  IT  LEAVES  NO  RESIDUUM, 


ALc]  'SllSrctB  IButionari)  of  tijc  IBclIes  ICettus.  [ale 

be  owiDj  to  a disease  which  may  attack 
men  in  every  climate,  and  to  which  even 
certain  animals  are  subject.  Their  skin 
has  a dull  white  or  cadaverous  appearance ; 
the  iris  of  the  eye  is  of  a bright  red,  or  of 
h blue  colour ; and  the  hair  is  either  white 
and  silky,  or  of  a very  haxen  colour.  AVhen 
this  variety  is  found  among  the  negroes, 
the  woolly  excrescence  which  covers  the 
heads  of  that  race  is  white. 

AL'BULA,  mineral  waters  of  an  alumi- 
nous kind ; hence  of  an  astringent  quality, 
and  of  use  in  wounds. 

ALBU'GO,  a disease  of  the  eye,  which 
! consists  of  a white  speck. 

AL'BUM,  a white  table  or  register, 

; whereon  the  Roman  prajtors  had  their  de- 
crees written.  There  were  many  of  them 
in  use,  and  they  received  their  appellations 
from  the  various  madstrates  whose  names 
were  thereon  entered;  as  the  album  judU 

: CMW,  the  album  decurionum,  &c. The 

! fasliionable  Albusis  of  the  present  day  are 
1 derived  from  the  practice  adopted  in  many 
j foreign  countries  of  having  a white  paper 
, book,  in  which  strangers  of  distinction  or 
1 literary  eminence  were  invited  to  insert 
' their  names,  or  any  observation  in  prose  or 
1 verse,  as  a memorial  of  their  visit. 

1 ALBU'MEN,  a white  or  transparent 
; viscous  fluid,  without  taste  or  smell,  which 
is  the  substance  of  the  nerves;  the  serous 
part  of  the  blood;  and  the  white  of  eggs, 

, and  of  milk. 

1 ALBUR'NUM,  the  soft  white  substance 
j between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood  of 
' shrubs  and  trees. 

ALCATCS,  a term  given  to  several  kinds 
of  verse,  from  their  inventor,  the  poet 
Alcsus. 

AL'CAIDE,  orAVCALDE,  a Spanish  or 
Portuguese  magistrate,  or  officer  of  justice, 
answering  nearly  to  the  French  prevost, 
and  the  British  justice  of  peace.  Both 
the  name  and  office  arc  of  Moorish  origin. 

AI/CIIEMY,  or  AI/CIIYMY,  that  obso- 
Icte  branch  of  chemistry  winch  had  for  its 
object  the  transmutation  of  metals  into 
gold  ; the  flnding  tlie  panacea,  or  universal 
remedy;  and  other  things  equally  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  philosophers  of  a 
more  enlightened  age.  Tliough  designing 
men  have  often  used  nlchyiny  ns  a iiicans 
of  defrauding  the  credulous  of  tlicir  money, 
many  have  laboured  in  the  fruitless  search 
with  indefatigable  patience  and  purity  of 
1 heart ; and  various  uiscoverics  of  real  value 
to  icieucp  have  been  the  accidental  results 
of  their  labours. 

Ah  fX)II()L,  an  Arabian  word, signifying 
j any  thing  reduced  into  thin  parts,  or  rrii- 
1 dered  ■ Aireiiielv  subtile  by  distillation.  The 
1 word,  at  present,  is  used  for  a highly  recti- 
1 fied  spirit.  This  preparation  is  extremely 
hghl  and  inffainmahle : it  is  colourless  mid 
' transparent,  appearing  to  the  eye  like  pure 
'"^*4*^*'*  palate  it  is  exceedingly  hot 

and  buniing:  hut  without  any  peculiar 
taste.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  preparing 
varnishes,  and  dissolving  gums,  resins,  Ac. 
its  antiseptic  power  make*  it  also  useful  in 
preserving  anatomical  preparations,  f Much 

valuable  inforraaition  respecting  the  nature, 
properties  and  methods  for  procuring  and 
concentrating  alcohol,  together  with  vari- 
ous alcoholmetrical  tables,  will  be  found  on 
referring  to  Dr.  Ure^s  Dictionary  of  Arts.] 

ALCOHOLIZA'TION,  the  process  of 
rectifying  any  spirit,  or  reducing  it  to  a 
perfect  alcohol. 

AL'COR,  a small  star,  adjoining  the 
bright  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  Ursa 
Major. 

AL'CORAN,  or  the  Koran,  the  name  of 
the  volume  containing  the  revelations,  doc- 
trines, and  precepts  of  Mahomet,  in  which 
his  follow'ers  place  implicit  confidence. 
The  general  aim  of  the  Alcoran  was  to 
unite  the  professors  of  the  three  different 
religions  then  followed  in  Arabia,  Idolaters, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  in  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  one  God,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  certmn  laws,  and  the  outward  signs 
of  ceremonies,  partly  of  ancient,  and  partly 
of  novel  institution,  enforced  by  the  con- 
sideration of  rewards  and  punishments, 
both  temporal  and  eternal,  and  to  bring 
all  to  the  obedience  of  Mahomet,  ns  the 
prophet  and  ambassador  of  God,  who  Avas 
to  establish  the  true  religion  on  earth. 
[The  reader  has  an  easy  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  curiosity  with  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Koran,  by  consulting  an 
English  translation  of  that  work  by  G. 
Sale.] 

ALCYO'NIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
subraoriiic  plants,  consisting  of  a rigid 
fibrous  substance,  disposed  in  various  forms, 
and  sometimes  coated  over  with  a crust  of 
a similar  but  more  compact  matter  than 
the  rest. 

ALDEBA'RAN,  a star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, vulgarly  called  the  Bull's  Eye,  us 
making  the  eye  of  the  constellation  Tau- 
rus. 

AL'DER,  the  heiula  alnus,  of  Linnrcus,  a 
tree  which  thrives  particularly  in  moist 
places.  The  principal  sorts  of  alder  arc  the 
round  leaved,  or  common  alder,  the  long- 
leaved,  and  the  dwarf  alder. 

Al/DERMAN,  a magistrate  next  in  au- 
thority to  the  mayor,  in  a city  or  borough. 
Their  number  is  not  limited,  but  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  ningnit  ude  of  t he  place,  where 
they  exercise  ihc  authority  of  rommission- 
ers  of  the  pence.  In  London,  tlieir  number 
is  twenty-six  ; each  having  a ward,  or  dis- 
trict of  the  city  committed  to  his  more  pe- 
culiar care  ; liut,  serving  by  rotation,  ns  sit- 
ting magistrate  for  the  whole. Au>i:n- 

MAN,  among  our  Snxon  ancestors,  was  a de- 
gree of  nobility,  from  wliich  is  derived  the 
carl  of  the  present  day. 

ALE,  a fermented  linunr,  obtained  from 
an  infusion  of  malt  amt  hops.  Vale  ale  is 
brewed  from  slightly  dried  malt,  and  6roirn 
from  malt  highly  dried.  Ale  is  thought  tohe 
the  same  kind  of  liquor  with  the  ccrcrUia, 
tj/f/tum,  and  carmi  of  the  ancients. 

A'LEA,  in  antiquity,  denotes  in  general 
nil  kimls  of  gniiies  ot  elinncc ; hut,  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  was  used  for  a par- 
ticular gniiie  played  with  dire  and  tables, 
not  unlike  our  backgammon,  and  wherein 

ALfOnOL,  OR  PROOF  SPIRIT,  CORTAI>R  AROtrT  oyH  HALF  ITS  WKIOUT  OP  AVATKR. 
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DEFISITE  MIXTURE  OF  ALCOHOL  AXD  WATER  IS  IKVABIADLB  IN  ITS  VALUE,  AND  CAN  BE  ACCURATELY  ASCERTAINED  BY  THE  HYDROMETER, 


IS  THE  ALKXASOBIAS  SCUOOL,  COKRBCINESS,  PUBITT,  ASD  ELEOAKCE  WERE  SUCCESSFULLY  CULTITAXED  J BUT  TRUE  GENIUS  WAS  RARE. 


ALGEBRA  MAY  BE  REGARDED  AS  A SPECIES  OF  TUB  ANALYTIC  ART. 


alg]  Stientific  autJ  ICiterara  ©reasura  ; [sah 


black  and  wliite  stones  were  used  instead 
of  wooden  men. 

ALECTOROMAN'TIA,  in  Grecian  anti, 
quity,  a species  of  divination  performed  by 
means  of  a cock,  in  the  following  manner : 
A circle  being  described  on  the  ground, 
and  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  portions, 
in  each  of  these  spaces  was  written  one  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  on  each  of 
the  letters  was  laid  a grain  of  wheat ; after 
which  a cock  being  turned  loose  in  the 
circle,  particular  notice  was  taken  of  the 
grains  picked  up  by  the  cock,  because  the 
letters  under  them  being  formed  into  a 
word,  made  the  answer  desu’ed. 

A-LEE',  a sea  term,  used  when  the  wind, 
crossing  or  flanking  the  line  of  a ship’s 
course,  presses  upon  the  masts  and  sails  so 
as  to  make  her  incline  to  one  side,  which 
is  called  the  lee-side:  hence,  when  the 
helm  is  moved  over  to  this  side,  it  is  said 
to  be  a-lee. 

ALEM'BIC,  a vessel  formerly  used  for 
distilling ; in  the  place  of  which  retorts  are 
now  mostly  in  use. 

ALEU'ROMANCY,  a species  of  divina- 
tion performed  by  meal  or  flour.  It  is  ; 
sometimes  called  alphitoinaucy  and  cry- 
thomancy. 

ALEXAN'DRIAN  LIBRARY.  This  cel- 
ebrated library  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  for  the  use  of  an  academy  that  he  ; 
instituted  in  jVlexandria ; and,  by  continual  I 
additions  by  his  successors,  became  at  last 
the  finest  library  in  the  world,  containing 
no  fewer  than  700,000  volumes.  The  me-  | 
thod  followed  in  collecting  books  for  this  i 
library,  was,  to  seize  all  those  which  were 
brought  into  Egypt  by  Greeks  or  other 
foreigners.  The  books  were  transcribed  in 
the  museum  by  persons  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  the  copies  were  then  delivered  to  j 
the  proprietors,  and  the  originals  laid  up 
in  the  library.  It  was  eventually  burnt  by 
order  of  the  caliph  Omar,  a.  d.  624. 

ALEXAN'DRIAN  MANUSCKIPT,  or 
Codex  .\lbxandbinus,  a famous  copy 
of  the  Scriptures,  consisting  of  four  vo- 
lumes, in  a large  quarto  size;  which  con- 
tains the  whole  Bible,  in  Greek,  including 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the 
Apocrypha,  and  some  smaller  pieces,  but 
not  quite  complete.  This  manuscript  is 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
was  sent  ns  a present  to  king  Charles  I., 
from  Cyrillns  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  ambas- 
sador from  England  to  the  grand  seignior, 
about  the  year  102S. 

ALEXAN'URIAN,or  ALEXAN'DRINE, 
in  poetry,  a kind  of  verse,  consisting  of 
twelve,  or  of  twelve  and  thirteen  syllables 
alternately,  the  pause  being  always  on  the 
sixth  syllable.  It  is  so  called  from  a poem 
on  the  life  of  Alexander,  written  in  this 
way,  by  some  French  poet. 

AL'GAROTII,  Powder  of,  a precipitate 
obtained  by  pouring  water  into  the  acidu- 
lous chloride  of  antimony. 

AL'GiH,  in  botany,  an  order  of  the  eirp- 
togamia  class  of  plants.  It  is  one  ot  the 
seven  families  or  natural  tribes  into  wtiieh 


the  vegetable  kingdom  is  distributed.  The 
plants  belonging  to  this  order  have  their 
root,  leaf,  and  stem  entire.  Under  this  de- 
scription are  comprehended  aB  the  sea- 
weeds, and  many  other  aquatie  plants. 

AL'G£BR.4,  a species  of  abstract  arith- 
metic, in  which  letters  are  put  for  any 
numbers,  and  any  desired  operations  per- 
formed in  a short  and  simple  manner. 
The  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  gene- 
rally adopted  for  known  quantities,  and 
the  last  for  unknown,  and  the  operations 
are  performed  by  characters,  as  for  ad- 
dition ; — for  subtraction  ; x for  multipli-  | 
cation ; and  -r-  for  division ; with  = for  | 
equality.  Thus,  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  are  commonly  ; 
put  for  known  quantities:  and  r,  y,  x,  He., 
for  unknown  or  indeterminate  quantities:  | 
thus  if  a -I- 1 be  equal  to  9 and  a is  known  to 
be  equal  to  4,  then  i = 9 — 4 = 5.  -Again,  I 
if  a -+-  X = 12,  and  a — x = 8,  then  by  add-  I 
ing  the  two  quantities  together  I get  2 a i 
■=  20  (because  there  being  -1-  x and  — x ! 
they  destroy  one  another)  and  a = ^ =■  | 
10,  of  course  x = 2.  On  such  operations  ' 
ns  these,  extended  almost  indefinitely,  al- 
gebra depends,  and  by  them  every  problem 
in  arithmetic,  and  almost  all  in  geometry  ^ 
may  be  solved.  i 

jYL'GOL,  a fixed  star  in  Caput  Medusae, 
and  marked  jS  in  Perseus.  This  star  is 
subject  to  periodic  variations  in  its  bright- 
ness. It  changes  from  the  second  magni- 
tude to  the  fourth  iu  about  three  hours 
and  a half,  and  back  again  in  the  same 
time;  when  it  continues  of  the  greatest 
brightness  for  about  two  days  and  seven 
hours,  then  it  changes  again. 

AL'GENEB,  the  name  of  two  fixed  stars 
of  the  second  magnitude;  one  on  the  wing 
of  Pegasus,  the  other  on  the  right  shoulder 
of  the  constellation  Perseus. 

AL'GORITHM,  a tenn  frequently  used 
to  denote  the  practical  rules  of  algebra, 
and  sometimes  for  the  practice  of  common 
arithmetic. 

AL'GUAZIL,  the  title  of  one  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Spanish  officers  of  justice,  whose 
business  is  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
magistrate. 

A'LI.^S,  in  law,  a Latin  word  signifying 
otherwise ; often  used  in  describing  the  ac- 
cused, who  has  assumed  other  names  beside 
his  real  one. 

.AL  IBI,  in  law,  a Latin  word  signifying, 
literally,  elsewhere.  It  is  used  by  the  ac- 
cused, when  he  wishes  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence, by  showing  that  he  was  in  another 
place  when  the  act  was  committed. 

ALICON'D.A,  a tree  of  immense  size, 
which  grows  at  Congo,  on  the  coast  of 
Afnca.  It  bears  a mclon-likc  fniit,  which 
atibrda  pulpy  nutritious  food,  and  the  bark 
yields  a coarse  thread,  with  which  the 
Africans  weave  a kind  of  cloth. 

A’l.IKN,  in  law,  a person  bom  in  a foreign 
country,  in  contradistinction  to  a denizen 
or  natural  subject.  An  alien  is  incapable 
of  inheriting  lands  in  England,  till  natural- 
ized by  an  act  of  parliament.  No  alien  is 
eotitlcd  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  members 
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alk]  ■?l  TSTcto  ©ictionar^  of  ISellcs  ICcttrES.  [all 

of  parliament,  has  a right  to  enjoy  offices, 
or  can  be  returned  on  any  jury,  unless 
where  an  alien  is  party  in  a cause ; and 
then  the  jury  is  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  denizens  and  aliens. 

AXIEXA'TION,  in  law,  the  act  of  making 
a thing  another  man’s:  or  the  altering  and 
transferring  the  property  and  possession  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  other  things,  from 
one  man  to  another.  To  alienate,  in  mort- 
main, is  to  make  over  lands  or  tenements 
to  a religious  community,  or  other  body 
politic.  To  alienate  in  fee,  is  to  sell  the 
fee-simple  of  any  land,  or  other  incorporeal 
right. 

ALI'GXMENT,  in  naval  affairs,  a sup- 
posed line  draw'n  to  preserve  a fleet  in  its 
just  direction. 

ALTMENT,  whatever  serves  as  nutri- 
ment to  anim^  life.  Climate,  custom,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  want  and  of  civili- 
zation, rive  rise  to  an  innumerable  diver- 
sity of  food  and  drink,  from  the  repast  of  a 
savage  to  that  of  an  epicure ; or  from  the 
diet  of  the  carnivorous  native  of  the  north 
to  that  of  the  Brahmin,  whose  appetite  is 
satisfled  writh  vegetables ; but  all  kinds  of 
aliment  must  contain  nutritious  substance, 
which,  being  extracted  by  digestion,  enters 
the  blood,  and  effects  the  repair  of  the  body. 

ALIMENTARY,  in  a general  sense,  is  a 
! term  applied  to  whatever  belongs  to  ali- 

1 ment  or  food. Alimentary  Duct,  a 

1 name  by  which  some  call  the  intestines,  on 
1 account  of  the  food  passing  through  them. 

j AtniENTART  Law,  among  the  Ro- 

mans,  that  whweby  children  were  obliged 
to  maintain  their  aged  parents. 

I AI/IMONY,  in  law,  the  maintenance 
j sued  for  by  a wife,  in  case  of  a legal  sepa- 
ration from  her  husband,  wherein  she  is 
neither  chargeable  with  elopement  nor 
adultery. 

ALII’TA,  amongst  the  Romans,  was  a 
slave,  whose  province  it  was  to  anoint  his 
j master  when  he  bathed, 
j ALTQUANT  PARTS,  such  numbers  in 
1 arithmetic  as  will  not  divide  or  measure  a 
j whole  number  exactly,  as  7,  which  is  the 
aliquant  part  of  IG. 

AI/IQUOT  parts,  such  parts  ofamim- 
brr  as  will  divide  or  measure  a whole  num- 
ber exactlv,  as  2 the  aliquot  part  of  4,  'A  of 
9.  and  4 of  IG.  Ali<(uot  parts  must  not  he 
confounded  with  commensurable  ones;  for 
though  the  former  he  all  commciisurnhle, 
yet  these  are  not  always  aliquot  parts: 
thii^  4 is  commeTisurnblc  with  G,  but  is  not 
an  alif^uot  part  of  it. 

ALi  TES,  in  Uoninn  antiquity,  a desig- 
nation given  to  such  birds  ns  affjirdcd  mat- 
ter for  auguries  by  their  (light;  in  w'hich 
sense,  they  arc  contradistinguished  from 
those  called  oscines,  or  those  wliirh  gave 
j auguries  hj  singing  or  croaking. 

1 AI/KA,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the  an- 
goose  kind,  about  the  «ize  of  a 
>I!*i  1 nn'te  hlaek,  except  on  the  !)renst 

• 1 . which  arc  white  : it  is  commonly 

j called  the  awk  or  razor-bill. 

1 alkahest,  an  universal  menstruum 
I^P't^se  lining  the  virtue  of  pervading  every 

substance,  and  capable  of  resolving  all 
bodies  into  their  prhnum,  or  first  mat- 

ter. It  is  explained  by  Van  Helmont  to 
signify  a salt  of  the'  highest  sort,  that  had 
attained  to  the  highest  state  of  purity  and 
subtil  ty. 

AL'KALI,  among  chemists  and  physi- 
cians, an  appellation  given  to  all  sub- 
stances whicli  excite  a fermentation  when 
mixed  with  acids.  Originally  the  term  al- 
kali signified  only  the  salt  extracted  from 
the  ashes  of  kali  or  glass-wort ; afterwards, 
it  was  used  for  the  salts  of  all  plants,  ex- 
tracted in  tlie  same  manner ; and  as  these 
were  obser\cd  to  ferment  with  acids,  the 
signification  of  the  term  was  still  farther 
extended,  so  as  to  comprehend  whatever 
substances  had  this  effect.  Potash  is 
called  the  vegetable  alkali,  because  it  is 
procured  fr'om  the  ashes  of  all  vegetables, 
in  a greater  or  less  proportion,  except  ma- 
rine plants,  and  a few  that  grow  near  the 
sea-shore,  which  yield  soda.  This  latter 
is  termed  the  mineral  alkali,  because  it  is 
not  only  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  the  last- 
mentioned  plants,  but  is  sometimes  found 
native  in  the  earth.  Ammonia,  or  the 
volatile  alkali,  is  procured  by  decomposi- 
tion, from  all  animal,  and  from  some  vege- 
table substances;  and  by  putrefaction  from 
all  these  matters.  It  is  distin^ished  from 
the  fixed  alkalies  by  its  volatility,  which  is 
so  great  that  it  very  easily  assumes  a ga- 
seous fonn,  and  is  dissipated  by  a very 
moderate  degree  of  heat ; and  by  its  pun- 
gent smell.  Its  purest  form  is  that  of  a 
gas : it  is  never  solid,  unless  combined 
with  some  other  substances ; nor  liquid  but 
w'hen  it  is  united  with  water.  It  is  weaker 
in  all  its  affinities  than  the  fixed  alkalies; 
and  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  azote,  in 
the  proportion  of  1U3  pai’ts  of  the  former 
to  807  of  the  latter. 

ALKi\KEN'GI,or  Winter  CiiKnuT,the 
fruit  of  which  is  a species  of  nightshade. 

Alkakengi,  in  medicine,  is  used  ns  an 

abstergent,  dissolvent,  and  diuretic,  and  is 
eelcbratcrl  for  its  lithotriptic  (|unlily. 

ALKALIM'ETEU,  a scientific  instru- 
ment invented  by  Dcscroizellcs  to  measure 
the  inirity  of  different  alkalies. 

AI/KALINE,  in  a general  sense,  is  ap- 
plied In  nil  such  things  ns  have  the  pro- 
perties of  an  alkali. 

ALKALI7,A  TION,  the  impregnating  a 
liquor  with  nlknlinc  sails. 

AL'KANET,  the  hark  of  a root  used  in 
dyeing;  also  for  the  colouring  of  oils,  in 
roin^iositions  for  giving  colour  to  mahogany 
furniture,  and  other  purposes.  It  imparts 
a fine  deep-red  colour  to  nil  unctuous  sub- 
stances and  to  spirits  of  w’ine  ; hut  it  tinges 
water  with  a mill,  brownish  hue.  It  is 
chiady  imported  from  the  Levant,  and  the 
plant  is  a species  of  bugloss. 

AI/KEITMES,  in  plinnnaey,a  rompmind 
cordial  medicine,  of  the  form  and  consist- 
cnee  of  a confection. 

AI/LAII,  the  Arnhinn  name  of  God. 

ALLE  (il ANC.’E,  in  law,  the  faithful 
obedience  which  every  subject  owes  to  his 
priiiee;  being  the  tic  or  hnnd  of  fidelity 

ALKALIHS  and  acids  may  HK  CONMDKHKD  as  antagonist  SUnSTANCKS. 
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IT  IS  SUPPOSED  THAT  THE  TEGETABLE  AIKALIES  MAT  BE  FOUND  TO  BE  AS  NUMEROUS  AS  THE  VEGETABLE  ACIDS, 
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TIATIYE  ALXOYS  ABE  THOSE  METALS  POU?(D  COMBIIVEE  WITH  OTHER  METALS. 

all]  ®ije  Scientific  antt  ^Citcrary  treasury  ; [alm 

which  binds  the  governed  to  the  governor. 

chanting  ornament,  and  will  equally  con- 

o5 

The  oath  of  allegiance  is  that  wliich  every 

tribute  to  softness,  to  energy,  and  to  so- 

p 

person  is  required  to  take  before  he  enters 

lemnitv. 

C4 

on  any  office. 

ALLO'DIAL  lands,  are  those  which. 

ALLEMAN'NIC,  in  a general  sense,  de- 

under  the  feudal  system,  were  free.  Their 

potes  any  thing  belonging  to  the  ancient 

owners  owed  no  service  to  a superior  lord. 

H 

Germans.  Thus  we  meet  with  AUemannic 

AL'LOPHANE,  a mineral,  or  aluminous 

s 

history,  AUemannic  language,  AUemannic 

earth,  of  a blue,  and  sometimes  of  a green 

- 1 

O 

law,  &c. 

or  brown  colour,  which  occurs  massive,  or 

AL'LEGOET,  a series  or  cliain  of  meta- 

in  imitative  shapes.  It  gelatinizes  in  acids. 

o 

O 

pliors  continued  tlirough  a whole  discourse. 

ALLOY',  a proportion  of  any  baser  metal 

The  great  source  of  allegory,  or  allegorical 

mixed  with  one  that  is  finer;  thus  the  gold 

fa 

u 

interpretations,  is  some  difficulty,  or  ah- 

coin  has  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  as 

m 

fa 

surdity,  in  the  literal  and  obvious  sense. 

silver  has  of  copper  alone.  Alloy  also  means 

E 

z 

AL'LEGIIO,  an  It^ian  word  used  in 

any  compound  of  any  two  or  more  metals 

A 

music,  to  denote  that  the  part  is  to  be 

whatever ; thus,  bronze  is  an  allov  of  cop- 

played  in  a brisk  and  sprightly  manner. 

per  and  tin ; brass,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 

The  usual  distinctions  succeed  each  other 

zinc,  &c.  One  metal  however,  does  not  al- 

a 

in  the  following  order:  grave,  adagio, 

loy  indifiTercntly  with  every  other  metal,  but 

"z 

largo,  vivace,  allegro,  presto.  AUegro  time 

it  is  governed  in  this  respect  by  peculiar 

a 

may  be  heightened,  as  allegro  assai  and  aU 

affinities. 

z 

H 

legrissimo,  very  Uvely;  or  lessened,  as  alle- 

ALL'SPICE,  so  called  from  its  davunr, 

O 

gretto  or  poco  allegro,  a little  lively.  Pin 

which  unites  that  of  the  cinnamon,  of  the 

5 

allegro  is  a direction  to  play  or  sing  a little 

nutmeg,  and  of  the  clove,  is  the  piTnenta, 

o 

(6 

quicker. 

or  Jamaica  pepper. 

Z j 

Xj 

ALL-HAL'LOWS,  or  ALL-SAINTS,  a 

ALLU'Vl.-VL,  a term  used  by  mineralo- 

fa 

festival  observed  by  many  denominations  of 

gical  and  geological  writers.  Bv  alluvial 

Christians,  in  commemoration  of  the  saints 

depositions  is  meant  the  soil  which  has 

S4 

U 

in  general.  It  is  kept  on  the  lirst  of  No- 

been  formed  by  the  destruction  of  moan- 

veinber,  Gregory  IV.  having  in  835  appoint- 

tains,  and  the  washing  down  of  their  par- 

9 

fa 

ed  that  day  for  its  celebration. 

tides  by  torrents  of  water.  The  alluvial 

fa 

» 

ALLI'ANCE,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law. 

formations  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the 

CS 

the  relation  contracted  between  two  per- 

earth's  surface. 

fa 

A 

sons  or  two  families  by  marriage. An- 

ALLU'VION,  in  law,  a gradual  increase 

O 

LiANCE  is  also  used  for  a treaW  entered 

of  land  along  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the  banks 

A 

into  by  sovereign  princes  and  states,  for 

of  rivers.  This,  when  slow  and  impcrcep- 

M 

z 

their  mutual  safety  and  defence. Alli- 

tihlc,  is  deemed  a lawful  means  of  acquisi- 

Z 

(d 

ANCE,  in  a figurative  sense,  is  applied  to 

tion;  but  when  a considerable  portion  of 

fa 

rt 

any  kind  of  union  or  connection:  thus  wc 

land  is  torn  awav  at  once,  by  tlic  violence 

m 

-< 

say,  there  is  an  alliance  between  the  church 

of  the  current,  and  joined  to  a neighbour- 

* 

0 

and  the  state. 

ing  estate,  it  may  be  claimed  again  by  the 

< 

ALLIGA'TION,  a rule  in  arithmetic. 

former  owner. 

.. 

04 

teaching  how  to  compound  several  ingre- 

ALMACANTAB,  in  astronomy,  a name 

> 

dients  for  anv  design  proposed.  It  is  either 

for  the  parallels  of  altitude  on  the  celestial 

u 

O 

medial  or  alternalc.  The  former  shows 

globe,  whose  zenith  is  the  pole  or  vertical 

A 

the  rate  or  price  of  any  mixture,  when  its 

point. Alxiacantar’s  Staff  is  an  in- 

C 

fa 

several  quantities  anu  their  rates  arc 

struraent  for  obsening  at  sea  the  sun’s 

known.  The  latter  is  the  method  of  find- 

amplitude  rising  and  setting. 

A 

ing  the  quantities  of  ingredients  necessary 

Al/MADIE,  a kind  of  canoe,  or  small 

to  fonn  a coin))Ound  of  a given  rate. 

vessel,  about  four  fathoms  long,  usuallv 

H 

U 

AL'LlG.\TOK,  an  amphibious  animal. 

made  of  bark,  and  used  by  the  negroes  of 

E 

P 

SO  nearly  resembling  the  crocodile  of  the 

Africa. 

fa 

Nile  as  to  bo  considered  a mere  variety.  It 

AL'I^IAGEST,  the  name  of  a celebrated 

S 

abounds  in  the  torrid  sonc,  will  sometimes 

hook,  composed  by  Ptolemy;  being  a col- 

o 

A 

grow  to  the  len^h  of  18  or  20  feet,  and  is 

lection  of  many  of  the  observations  and 

fa 

covered  by  a dense  hardness  of  horny 

jtroblcms  of  the  ancients,  relating  both  to 

A 

A 

scales,  impenetrable  in  most  parts  to  a 

geometrv  and  nstnmomy. 

a 

musket-hall. 

AL'MAtlKA,  a fine  deep-red  ochre,  with 

v> 

ALLITEHA'TION,  a figure  or  ombel- 

a faint  admixture  of  ]mr])lc,  used  both  in 

m 

O 

lishment  of  speech,  which  consists  in  tlic 

painting  and  medicine.  • 

fa 

z 

rcnctilion  of  the  same  consonants,  or  of 

AL'M.V  MATER,  a title  given  to  the 

fa 

syllables  of  the  same  sound,  in  one  sen- 

um\crsitics  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by 

•4 

n 

tcnce.  The  Greek  and  Roman  literature 

their  several  members  who  have  jiassed 

B 

A 

afford  many  instances  of  this ; and  in  Eng- 

their  degrees  in  cither  of  these  universities. 

k 

n 

lish  poetry  there  arc  also  many  beautiful 

AI/MANAC,  a calendar  or  table,  con- 

fa 

specimens  of  alliterations ; though  it  must 

taining  a list  of  the  months,  weeks,  and 

z 

he  confessed  that  it  is  too  often  tised  with- 

days  of  the  year,  with  an  account  of  the 

A 

out  the  requisite  skill,  and  carried  too  far. 

rising  and  settingof  the  sun  and  moon,  the 

In  burlesque  poetry  it  is  frequently  used 

most  mnarkahlc  phenomena  of  the  hea- 

with  excellent  effect;  though  even  there 

vcnly  hmlies,  the  several  festivals  and  fasts. 

the  sense  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  the 

and  other  incidental  matters. The  Nap- 

sound.  Tastefully  used,  it  is  a most  eii- 

TiCAL  Ai.ma5ac,  a most  valuable  work  for 
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THE  EARLIEST  ENGLISH  ALMANACS  WERE  PRINTED  IN  HOLLAND. 


alp]  'a  "Ntto  Bicttonarw  of  li^e  IBellcs  lEettres.  [alt 

mariners,  is  published  in  England  two  or 
three  years  in  advance.  It  was  commenced 
in  I767»  hy  Dr.  iMaskefyne,  the  astronomer 
royal,  and  has  been  regularly  continued 
ever  since. 

AL'MONEIl,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  of 
the  king,  appointed  to  distribute  the  kiug’s 
alms  to  the  poor  every  day. 

: ALMS,  a general  term  for  what  is  given 

out  of  charity  to  the  poor.  In  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  the  alms  of  the  clxari- 
i table  were  divided  into  four  parts,  one  of 
1 which  was  allotted  to  the  bishop,  another 
< to  the  priests,  and  a third  to  the  deacons 
' and  suD-dcacons,  which  made  their  whole 
subsistence;  the  fourth  part  was  employed 
in  relieving  the  poor,  and  in  repairing  the 
churches. 

ALMS'-IIOUSE,  a building  erected  for 
the  maintenance  of  a certain  number  of 
poor,  aged,  or  disabled  persons.  Of  these 
there  arc  a great  number  in  London, 'West- 
minster, and  other  towns  of  note  in  Eng- 
land; sonic  endowed  by  public  companies, 
and  others  by  charitable  individuals. 

ALMU'TEN,  in  astrology,  the  lord  of  a 
figure,  or  strongest  planet  in  a nativity. 

A'LOA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a festival 
kept  in  honour  of  Ceres,  by  the  husband- 
men, and ‘Supposed  to  resemble  our  har- 
vest-home. 

AL'OE,  a tree  which  originally  came 
from  India,  remarkable  for  a bitter  juice, 
called  aloes,  w’hich  is  extracted  from  its 
leaves,  and  is  very  useful  in  medicine  as  a 
pui^aiive.  The  Socotrine  aloe,  the  leaves  of 
which  afford  a ficautiful  violet  colour,  is  an 
European  species  much  cultivated  in  Spain. 
AIms  are  an  extensive  tribe  of  plants ; and 
while  some  of  tlmm  arc  not  more  than  a 
few  inches  in  height,  others  occasionally 
exceed  thirty  feet.  All  the  leaves  arc  fleshy, 
thick,  and  more  or  less  spinous  at  the  edges 
or  extremity.  Tlic  p*cat  American  aloe 
(ayavt  /ImericanaJ,  when  in  full  flower,  pre- 
sents a most  splendid  appearance.  The 
stem,  which  hears  the  blossoms,  rises  from 
the  centre  of  tiic  leaves,  hranchirig  out  on 
all  sides  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a kind 
of  pyramid,  composed  of  greenish-yellow 
flowors,  which  stand  erect,  and  arc  seen  in 
thick  clusters  at  every  joint.  It  is  an  er- 
roneous notion,  though  a very  generally 
received  one,  to  suppose  that  the  American 
sloe  does  not  hlnrun  till  it  is  1(10  years  old; 
the  fact  is,  in  hot  countries  it  will  flower 
; in  a few  years;  hut  in  colder  climates,  the 
growth  being  slower,  it  is  necessarily  longer 
in  arriving  at  maturity. 

/UiOETICH,  a general  term  for  all  me- 
• Oleines,  the  basis  or  principal  ingredient  of 
, which  if  aloes. 

ALt)(;(yril()'PinA,  in  medicine,  unequal 
growth  or  nutrition  in  dilTerent  parts  of 
; the  body. 

; ^^hOPfyf’IA,  in  medicine,  a falling  off  of 
1 the  hair,  occasioned  either  hy  a defect  of 
nonnshment,  or  by  a had  state  of  the  hu- 
I mours. 

the  natural  nr  customary 
-nru  of  the  yveral  letters  of  a language. 

I 1 he  word  is  formed  from  alpha  mtd  tjftu, 

•the  first  and  second  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  inventions,  for  by  means  of 
it  sounds  are' represented,  and  language 
made  visible  to  the  eye  by  a few  simple 
characters.  The  five  books  of  Moses  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
ancient  compositions,  as  w ell  as  the  most 
early  specimens  of  alphabetical  wTiting  ex- 
tant ; and  it  appears  that  all  the  languages 
in  use  amongst  men  which  have  been  con- 
veyed in  alphabetical  characters,  have  been 
the  languages  of  people  connected,  ulti- 
mately or  immediately,  with  the  Hebrews. 
Hence  a most  extensive  controversy  has 
existed  amongst  learned  men,  w’hether  the 
method  of  expressing  our  ideas  by  visible 
symbols,  called  letters,  be  really  a human 
invention;  or  whether  we  ought  to  attri- 
bute an  art  so  exceedingly  useful,  to  an  im- 
mediate intimation  of  the  Deity.  An  opi- 
nion upon  such  a subject  would  necessarily 
be  mere  conjecture,  and  therefore  useless; 
but  w'e  feel  that  we  could  not  properly  pass 
over  in  silence  a matter  which  has  so  often 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  erudite 
controversialists. 

ALFHON'SINE  TABLES, astronomical 
tables  made  in  the  reign  of  Alphonsus  X., 
king  of  Arragon,  who  w as  a great  lover  of 
science,  and  a prince  of  rare  attainments  ; 
hut  though  these  tables  hear  his  name, 
they  were  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Isaac  Ka- 
zan, a learned  Jewish  rabbi. 

ALT,  in  music,  that  part  of  the  great 
scale  lying  between  F above  the  treble  cliff 
note,  and  G in  alfissimo. 

A I/TAR,  a place  upon  which  sacrifices 
were  anciently  offered  to  the  Almighty,  or 
some  heathen  deity.  Before  temples  were 
m use,  altars  were  erected  sometimes  in 
groves,  sometimes  in  the  highways,  and 
sometimes  on  the  tops  of  mountains;  and 
it  was  a custom  to  engrave  upon  them  the 
name,  proper  ensign,  or  character  of  the 
deity  to  whom  they  w'ere  consecrated. 
Thus  St.  Faul  observed  an  altar  at  Athens, 
with  an  inscription,  To  ihe  u»A*»ORm  God. 
In  the  great  temples  of  ancient  Rome, 
tlierc  were  ordinarily  three  altars  ; the  first 
was  placed  in  the  sanctuary,  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  the  divinity,  upon  which  in- 
cense WAS  burnt  and  libations  offered  ; the 
second  was  before  the  j^ntc  of  the  temple, 
and  upon  it  they  siimHccd  the  victims; 
ami  the  third  was  a portable  altar,  upon 
which  were  placed  the  offerings  and  the 
sacred  vessels.  The  principal  altars  of  the 
Jews  were  those  of  laren^r,  of  burnt-offer- 
\ng»,  and  the  ttUar,  or  tubtf,  for  the  s/tpio- 
hrrad. Altar  is  also  used  anioug Chris- 

tians, for  the  rommunion-iabic. 

AI/TAUAGE,  the  profits  arising  to  a 
priest  on  arconnt  of  the  altar,  as  well  as 
the  offerings  themselves  made  upon  it. 

AI/TERA'nVES,  such  medirmes  as  in- 
duce a fnvmirnhle  change  in  the  system, 
without  any  manifest  operation  or  evacua- 
tion. 

AITERNA’TION,  a rule  in  arithmetic, 
hy  which  tlxc  changes  in  nnv  mnnher  of 
things  may  1)0  determined.  It  consists  of 

atoning  HArRIPim  for  sin,  in  ‘ AM.Kn  TIIK  ALTAR  OP  CHRISTIANS.  [7) 


ALPHA  AND  OMEGA,  THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  LETTERS  OF  THE  GREEK  ALPHABET,  ARE  USED  IN  SCRIPTURE  AS  A SYMBOL  OF  THE  DIVINE  BEING. 


▲LUM  WORKS  EXISTED  MKNY  CEXTURIES  AGO  AT  ROCCUA,  IK  SYRIA,  WHENCE  THE  ANCIENT  NAME  OF  BOCH  ALUM  IS  DERIVED. 


ADUM,  IN  ITS  PURE  STATE,  APPEARS  TO  HAVE  BEEN  UNKNOWN  TO  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Ai.u]  ^l)t  Stienttfic  anU  ICUcrarw  ^rcasurg  ; [ama 


multiplying  the  numbers  one  into  another, 
and  the  product  is  the  number  of  possible 
changes. 

ALTHjE'A,  a plant,  the  root  of  which 
abounds  with  a mild  mucUagc,  and  is  of 
great  efficacy  in  medicine  as  an  emollient. 
It  is  well  known  by  its  English  name,  the 
Marsh-mallow. 

AL'TIMETRY,  the  art  of  taking  heights 
by  means  of  a quadrant,  and  founded  on 
the  principle  that  the  sides  of  triangles 
having  equal  angles,  are  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  one  another. 

ALTIS'SIMO,  in  music,  an  Italian  epi- 
thet for  notes  above  F in  alt. 

ALTIS'TA,  in  music,  an  Italian  name 
for  the  vocal  performer  who  takes  the  alto 
primo  part. 

AL'TITUDE,  the  height  of  an  object,  or 
its  elevation  above  that  plane  to  which  the 
base  is  referred ; thus  in  mathematics,  the 
altitude  of  a figure  is  the  perpendicular  or 
nearest  distance  of  its  vertex  from  the  base. 
The  altitude  of  an  object  is  the  elevation  of 
an  object  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
or  a perpendicular  let  fall  to  that  plane. 

Accessible  Altitude  of  an  object,  is 

that  to  whose  base  there  is  access,  to  mea- 
sure the  nearest  distance  to  it  on  the 

ground,  from  any  place. Inaccessible 

Altitude  of  an  object,  is  that  to  whose 
base  there  is  not  free  access,  by  which  a 
distance  may  be  measured  to  it,  by  reason 
of  some  impediment,  such  as  water,  wood, 
or  the  like.  The  instruments  mostly  used 
in  measuring  altitudes,  are  the  quadrant, 
theodolite,  geometrical  square  line  of  sha- 
dows, &c. ^Altitude  or  the  Eve,  in 

perspective,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
eye  above  the  geometrical  plane. Alti- 

tude OF  A Stab,  &c.,  in  astronomy,  the 
height  of  any  star,  &c.  above  the  horizon, 
or  an  arc  of  a vertical  circle,  intercepted 
between  the  star  and  the  horizon.  This 
altitude  is  either  true  or  aimarent,  accor- 
ding as  it  is  reckoned  from  the  rational  or 
sensible  horizon,  and  the  diftercncc  be- 
tween these  two  is  termed,  by  astronomers, 

the  parallax  of  altitude. Altitudes  of 

Mountains  may  be  determined  cither  by 
trigonometry  or  by  the  barometer;  for  ns 
tlie  weight  and  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere 
diminish  ns  we  rise,  so  the  fall  of  the  ba- 
rometer deterniincs  the  elevation  of  any 
place.  If  very  ^reat  accuracy  is  not  re- 
quired, their  altitude  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  length  of  shadows,  moveable  staves, 
&c. 

AL'TO,  or  ALTO  TENO'RE,  in  music, 
is  the  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  great 
vocal  scale  winch  lies  between  the  mezto 
loprano  and  the  tenor,  and  which  is  as- 
signed to  the  highest  natural  adult  male 
] vtncc.  In  scores,  it  always  signifies  the 
counter-tenor  part. 

AL'TO  REblEV'O,  in  sculpture,  a rep- 
resentation of  figures  and  other  objects 
against  aflat  surface;  differing  from  5na«o 
reliero  only  in  the  work  being  much  more 
brought  forward. 

AI/lIM,  a fossil,  salt,  and  mineral,  of  an 
acid  taste,  which  leaves  in  the  mouth  a 


sweetness,  accompanied  by  considerable 
astringency.  There  are  two  sorts  of  alum, 
the  natural  and  the  artificial.  In  a natural 
state,  it  is  said  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt, 
Sardinia,  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  other  places, 
and  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in 
England.  On  account  of  its  astringent 
qu^ties,  it  is  used  in  several  mechanic 

arts,  and  in  medicine. Alum  Slate,  a 

slaty  rock,  found  abundantly  in  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  from  it  is  obtained, 
by  a complicated  process,  the  largest  part 

of  the  alum  of  commerce. Alusi  Stone, 

a mineral,  of  a grevish  or  yellowish-white 
colour.  It  is  founi  at  Tolfa,  in  Italy,  and 
from  it  is  obtained  a very  pure  alum,  by 
simply  subjecting  it  to  roasting  and  lixivi- 
ation. 

ALU'MINA,  an  earth  which  is  the  basis 
of  clay,  basalt,  slate,  &c.  It  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  mankind,  for  it  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  best 
arable  land,  and  is  the  base  of  all  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain. 

ALU'MIKITE,  a mineral,  of  a snow- 
white  colour,  dull,  and  opaque;  found 
chiefly  near  Halle,  in  Saxonv. 

ALU'MINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
such  things  as  partake  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  alum. 

ALVEA'RIUM  properly  signifies  a bee- 
hive, from  alveus,  a channel,  or  cavity. 
Hence,  Alveaiuum,  among  anatomists, 
denotes  the  hollow  of  the  auricle,  or  outer 
car. 

AL'VEOLATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  receptacle  when  if  is  divided 
into  open  cells,  like  a honey-comb,  with  a 
seed  lodged  in  each. 

AL'VEOLUS,  in  natural  history,  pro- 
perly denotes  one  of  those  waxen  cells, 
whereof  the  combs  in  bee-hives  consist. 

.-Ilveolus,  in  anatomy,  is  the  socket- 

like  cavity  in  the  jaws,  wherein  each  of  the 

teeth  is  fixed. Alveolus  is  also  the 

name  given  to  a marine  fossil.  The  alveoli 
arc  of  a conic  shape,  and  composed  of  q 
number  of  cells,  like  so  many  bec-hives, 
jointed  into  one  another,  with  a siphuncu- 
lus,  or  pipe  of  communication,  like  that  of 
the  nautilus. 

AI/VEUS,  a boat  formed  from  the  trunk 
of  a tree  hollowed  out,  which  was  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  and  in  one  of  w hich, 
according  to  Ovid,  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  exposed. 

ALYS  MOS,  a term  frequently  used  by 
Hippocrates  to  express  the  restless  uneasi- 
ness attendant  on  sickness. 

ALYS'SIIM,  the  plant  madwort ; so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  cure  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog. 

AMAI/OAM,  or  AMAL  OAMA,  the  mix 
turc  of  mercury  with  some  other  metal. 
Amalgams  are  used  either  to  render  a me- 
tal fit  to  he  spread  on  some  works,  as  in 
gilding,  or  else  to  reduce  it  to  powder. 
There  are  two  methods  generally  used  in 
the  making  of  amalgams.  The  first  is 
merely  by  trituration  in  a mortar,  and 
without  heat : the  second  is  by  fusing  the 
metal  w hich  is  to  be  amalgamated,  and  by 


alum  clears  foul  wateb  et  a kind  of  naFiiBATiON  oa  filtration. 


xni  ALUM  MANUFACTURED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  CONTAINS  POTASH  A9  ITS  ALKALINR  CONSTITUENT;  THAT  MADE  IN  FRANCE,  AMMONIA. 
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TRINKETS  MADE  OE  AMBER  ARK  310STLY  rRIZEI)  BY  ORIENTAL  NATIONS. 


ama]  '9.  'Nchi  Btctionary  of  if;e  ISellcs  Icttrcs.  [asib 

adding  to  it,  when  fused,  the  intended 
quantity  of  mercury.  An  amalgam  of  tin 
and  mercury  is  used  for  looking-glasses. 

AMALGAMATION,  the  operation  of 
mixing  quicksilver  with  some  other  metal. 

AM'ARANTH,  a plant  cultivated  in  the 
Indies  and  South  America,  and  famed  for 
the  beauty  with  which  the  colours  arc  ele- 
gantly mixed  in  its  leaves.  By  ancient 
poets  the  amaranth  was  made  the  emblem 
of  immortality,  in  consequence  of  its  flowers 
retaining  their  colours  after  they  were 

plucked  and  dried. Amarantuus,  in 

the  Linnxan  system,  is  a genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties. 

AMA'UUM,  in  mineralogy,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts;  a genus  of  mi- 
ners substances,  class  salts,  of  a bitter 
taste,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  melting 
in  heat. 

A^IA'RUS,  in  mineralogy,  a ^enus  of 
earths,  of  the  class  silices,  consisting  of 
silica,  with  a small  proportion  of  magnesia, 
alumina,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

AMARY L'LIS,  Lily  Asp  non  el;  a genus 
of  perennial  plants,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral species,  mostly  natives  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 

AMARYN'TIIIA,  festivals  anciently  cc-, 
tebrated  in  honour  of  Diana  at  Amaryn- 
thusa,  a village  of  Euboea. 

AM'ATEUR,  a person  having  a taste  for 
a particular  art,  yet  not  professing,  nor 
being  dependent  on  it. 

AMxVTO'RII  Musculi,  in  anatomy,  a 
term  sometimes  used  for  those  muscles  of 
the  eyes  that  dVaw  them  sideways,  and  as- 
sist in  ogling.  The  amatorii  muscul! 
are  generally  called  the  obliquus  superior, 
or  trochtearis,  and  the  obliquus  inferior, 

AaMAURO'SIS,  among  physicians,  a dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  otherwise  called  putta 
Serena. 

A.M'AZONS,  a nation  of  female  warriors, 
who  are  said  to  have  founded  an  empire  in 
Asia  Minor.  According  to  tradition,  sup- 
prirted  by  the  authority  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  writers,  they  permitted  no  males  to 
reside  among  them,  but  had  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  notions 
merely  for  the  sake  of  prcsciw'ing  their 
community.  Their  male  children  they 
either  killed  or  sent  back  to  their  fathers, 
but  they  brought  up  the  females  to  war, 
*nd  burned  off  the  right  breast,  that  this 
part  of  the  body  might  not  impede  them  in 
the  use  of  the  bow.  It  was  from  this  prac- 
tice that  they  derived  the  name  of  Aiim- 
lons,  1.  e.  wanting  a breast.  Their  exist- 
ence, however,  has  not  only  been  contro- 
verted, but  ridiculed  and  treated  as  fabu- 
lous, by  Dr.  Bryant,  in  bis  Analysis  of  An- 
cient Mfthnlogy,  and  even  by  some  ancient 
writers.  But  still  there  arc  too  many  con- 
current testimonies  in  their  favour  for  us 
to  suppose  that  they  were  altogether  Trea- 
sons of  the  fancy.  The  last  account  we 
nijve  of  them  is  about  3.10  years  before 
Lhrist,  when  their  queen,  Tlialesiris,  made 
I Alexander  of  Mneedon,  nt  the 

eaa  of  .100  of  her  Amnr.ons,  having  left  ti*c 
rest  of  her  tro<ips  behind. The  old  geo- 

graphers  gave  the  name  of  Amazonia  to  a 
large  tract  of  country  in  the  interior  of 
South  America,  because  Orellana,  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  country,  relates,  that  as 
he  sailed  up  the  stupendous  river  Maranon, 
or  Amazon,  w'hich  inundates  and  fertilizes 
the  land  as  the  Nile  does  Egypt,  he  found 
on  its  banks  a nation  of  armed  women,  who 
made  w'ar  on  the  neighbouring  people. 

AMBARVA'LIA,  a festival  among  the 
Romans,  celebrated  annually  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  in  order  to  procure  a plenteous  hai*- 
vest. 

AMBAS'SADOR,  the  representative  of 
one  sovereign  pow'er  to  another,  to  which 
he  is  sent  properly  accredited.  Ambassa- 
dors are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
The  chief  duties  of  an  ordinary  ambassador 
consist  in  the  signing  and  countersigning 
of  passports,  the  general  protection  of 
trade,  and  the  transmission  of  such  intelli- 
gence as  can  interest  his  court.  Ambassa- 
dors extraordinary  are  sent  on  some  im- 
portant occasion,  and  are  generally  sur- 
rounded with  superior  pomp  and  splen- 
dour; but  they  quit  the  country  as  soon  as 
the  affair  is  despatched.  The  persons  of 
ambassadors  are  sacred,  both  in  peace  and 
war:  so  that  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, if  hostilities  break  out  between  two 
nations,  the  respective  ambassadors  are 
permitted  to  depart  without  molestation. 

AM'BER,  a hard,  brittle,  tasteless  sub- 
stance, mostly  semitransparent,  or  opaque, 
ami  of  a glossy  surface.  This  curious  pro- 
duction of  nature  is  inflammable,  and, 
when  heated,  yields  a strong  and  bitumi- 
nous odour.  Its  most  extraordinary  pro- 
perties are  those  of  attracting,  after  it  has 
Dcen  exposed  to  a slight  friction,  straws, 
and  otlicr  surrounding  objects;  and  of  pro- 
ducing sparks  of  fire,  visible  in  the  dark, 
^lany  thousand  years  before  the  science  of 
electricity  had  entered  the  mind  of  man, 
these  surprising  uualities  were  known  to 
exist  in  amber,  and  hence  the  Greeks  called 
it  electrum.  The  Romans,  supposing  it  to 
he  a vegetable  juice,  named  it  sMccinam ; by 
the  Arabs  it  is  denominated  om6ra,  w'hciice 
the  Trench  write  it  ambre,  and  the  English 
amber.  Several  hypotheses  have  been  set 
up,  respecting  the  nature  of  amber.  By 
some,  it  is  supposed  to  be  resinous  gum, 
oozing  from  pines,  nml  falling  on  the  earth, 
or  into  the  sen  ; by  others,  a fossilc  formed 
in  the  earth,  and  washed  ashore  by  the  sea ; 
and,  by  Dr.  Girtanner,  an  aiiiiiinl  product, 
nearly  resembling  wax.  He  relates,  that 
the  Old  pine-forests  are  inhabited  by  a large 
species  of  ants  which  form  hills  of  about 
SIX  feet  in  diameter,  and  that  it  is  generally 
in  these  ancient  forests,  or  in  places  where 
they  have  been,  tliat  fossil  ainncr  is  found. 
Till*  substance  is  not  bard,  like  that  taken 
up  on  the  sliorcs  of  I’ruBsm:  it  lias  tlic 
consistence  of  honey,  or  of  hnlf-mclted 
wax:  but  it  is  of  a yellow  colour,  like  com- 
mon amber:  it  gives  the  same  produce  by 
chemical  analysis  ; and  it  hardens,  like  the 
other,  when  it  is  suffered  to  remain  for 
sniiie  time  in  a solution  of  common  salt. 
Insects  arc  found  in  amber;  among  these. 

TIIR  OIL  or  AMBRR  WAS  Mf/fH  USKD  IN  MAKINO  KAU  I)R  I.IfCK. 


WHIS  JOINED  BT  THE  APOBIMAC,  THE  RITES  AMAZOH  IS  150  SHIES  WIDE,  AMD  IT  IS  FORTY  PATHOSI3  DEEP  1500  MILES  PROM  THE  SEA, 


IS  AHBBBCBIS  ABE  POUSD  THE  BEAKS  OP  THE  CUTTLE-PISH,  ON  WHICH  THE  SPEKMACETI  WHALE  IS  KNOWN  TO  PEED. 


AN  AMBIDEXTEU,  IN  A LUDICROUS  SENSE,  MEANS  A DOUBLE-DEALING  FELLOW. 

amb]  • Stientific  anU  Ulterary  ©rtasure  ; [ame 


ants  arc  always  the  most  general ; circum- 
stances that  undoubtedly  support  Dr.  Gir- 
tanner^s  opinion. 

AM'BERGRIS,  a solid,  opaque,  ash-co- 
loured inflammable  substance,  variegated 
like  marble,  remarkably  light,  and  when 
heated  emitting  a fragrant  odour.  It  is 
found  floating  in  the  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
various  tropical  countries;  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  excrement  of  the  spermatic  whale, 
having  frequently  been  met  with  in  the  in- 
testines of  that  fish.  It  is  very  much  ad- 
mired in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  it  is  made 
use  of  to  flavour  luxurious  dishes : in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  highly  valued  as  an  article  of 
perfumery. 

AM'BIDEXTER,  a person  who  can  use 
both  hands  with  equal  facility,  and  for  the 
same  purposes  that  the  generality  of  people 

do  their  right  hands. In  law,  a juror 

who  takes  money  for  giving  his  verdict. 

AMBIEG'N/E  Oves,  in  the  heathen  sa- 
crifices, an  appellation  given  to  such  ewes 
as,  having  brought  forth  twnns,  were  sacri- 
ficed together  with  their  two,  lambs,  one  on 
each  side.  We  find  them  mentioned  among 
other  sacrifices  to  Juno. 

AM'BIENT,  a term  used  for  such  bodies, 
especially  fluids,  as  encompass  others  on 
all  sides : thus,  the  air  is  frequently  called 
an  ambient  fluid,  in  consequence  of  being 
diffused  round  all  terrestrial  bodies. 

AMBI"GENAL  Hyterbola,  in  mathe- 
matics, a name  given  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
to  one  of  the  triple  hyperbolas  of  the  second 
order. 

AM'BIT  OP  A Figure,  in  mathematics, 
the  perimeter,  or  the  sum  of  the  lines  by 
which  the  figure  is  hounded. 

AM'BITUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  act 
of  setting  up  for  some  magistracy,  or  office, 
and  formally  going  round  the  city  to  solicit 
the  interest  and  votes  of  the  people. 
Ambitus,  in  music,  signifies  the  particular 
extent  of  each  tone,  or  modification  of 
grave  and  sharp. 

AMBLIG'ONAL,  in  geometry,  an  epithet 
for  a figure  that  contains  an  obtuse  angle. 

AMBLYG'ONITE,  a nale-p-ccn  mineral, 
marked  superficially  with  reddish  and  dark 
yellow  snots. 

AM'BLyGON,  in  geometry,  an  obtuse- 
angled  triangle. 

AMULYO'IMA,  in  medicine,  a term  for 
dimness  of  sight. 

AIMBRO'SIA,  in  heathen  antiquity,  de- 
notes the  food  of  the  gods.  Hence,  what- 
ever is  very  gratifying  to  the  taste  or  smell 

has  been  tenned  ambrosial. Also,  the 

name  of  a small  shrub,  which  has  a grateful 
smell  and  a very  astringent  taste. 

AM'BRY,  a place  in  which  arc  deposited 
all  utensils  necessary  for  honsc-kceping. 
In  the  ancient  abbeys  and  priories  there  was 
an  ofticc  under  this  denomination,  wherein 
were  laid  up  all  charities  for  the  poor. 

A^IBUBA'I.'K,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were 
immodest  women,  who  came  from  Syria  to 
Rome,  where  they  appeared  ns  minstrels, 
and  lived  bv  prostitution.  , . , . 

AM  BUEON,  a tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is 


A3IBURBIUM,  or  AMBURWTA,  in 
Roman  antiquity,  a solemn  procession  made 
by  the  Romans  round  the  city,  in  which 
they  led  a victim,  and  afterwards  sacrificed 
it,  in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  that 
threatened  the  city. 

AHBUSCA'DE,  or  AIM'BUSH,  in  the 
military  art,  properly  denotes  a place  where 
soldiers  may  lie  concealed,  till  they  find  an 
opportunity  to  surprise  the  enemy.  These 
W'ords  are  also  applied  literally  and  meta- 
phorically to  any  mode  of  concealment 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  stratagem. 

A^IEN',  in  Scripture  language,  a solemn 
formula,  or  conclusion  to  all  prayer,’ signi- 
fying verily,  or  so  be  it. 

AMENDE  HONORABLE,  (French),  an 
infamous  kind  of  punishment  formerly  in- 
flicted in  France  on  traitors,  parricides,  or 
sacrilegious  persons,  who  were  to  go  naked 
to  the  shirt,  with  a torch  in  their  hand, 
and  a rope  about  their  neck,  into  a church 
or  a court,  to  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  court, 
aud  the  injured  party. The  modern  ac- 

ceptation of  the  term  indicates  that  an  open 
apology  is  made  for  an  offence  or  injury 
done. 

AMENTA'CEiE,  a natural  order  of 
plants,  bearing  catkins ; as  the  poplar,  ha- 
zel, beech,  &c, 

AMER'CEMENT,  a pecuniary  punish- 
ment imposed  on  offenders  at  tlie  mercy  of 
the  court.  Amercements  differ  from  fines, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  defined,  and 
the  fonner  arc  proportioned  to  the  fault, or 
more  properly  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  statute  of  Magna  Ghana  or- 
dains, that  a freeman  is  not  to  be  amerced 
for  a small  fault,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
offence,  by  his  peers  and  equals. 

AMERTCANISM,  any  word  or  phrase 
in  general  use  among  tlic  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  which  deviates  from  the 
English  standard.  Of  these,  a great  pro- 
portion arc  more  vulgarisms  and  technical 
words  of  local  character,  originally  taken 
from  different  counties  in  England,  by  the 
first  emipants— to  whom  also  that  drawl- 
ing nasal  pronunciation  maybe  attributed ; 
others  arc  words  fonncrly  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish writers,  but  which  have  become  obso- 
lete; while  many  arc  of  modem  coinage, 
and  owe  their  origpn  to  the  caprice  or  afire- 
tation  of  their  transatlantic  inventors,  who 
seem  to  delight  in  the  use  of  extravagant 
and  far-fetched  Icmis  and  metaphors.  But 
every  living  language  is  subject  to  continual 
changes ; and  it  is  not  to  be  exnceted  that 
a large  community,  in  a state  of  social  and 
political  activity,  who  arc  daily  developing 
new  and  characteristic  features,  will  fail 
to  exercise  their  share  of  influence  upon 
that  which  they  nalurallv  consider  as  a 
partoftheir  inheritance,  indeed,  although 
these  idiomatic  infringements  on  the  purity 
of  our  language  deserve,  and  have  incurred, 
severe  rc|)rchcnsion,  both  from  English 
and  Amenean  critics,  and  the  lash  of  ridi- 
cule has  been  unsparingly  applied  ; we  find, 
as  children  say,  that  “mocking is  catching;” 
and  the  colloquial  use  of  Jmrriranisms  is 
growing  almost  as  common  in  Great  Bri- 


very  small  and  sweet. 


AMBROSIA  WAS  SUrPOSKU  TO  BrNBER  THOSE  IMMORTAL  WHO  rm  ON  IT. 


AMONG  TKB  AMBRICAN  AUTHORS  WHO  DAVE  MOST  BTRONOLT  CENSURED  THEIR  COUNTHTMKN  FOR  THE  USE  OF  VULGARISMS,  IS  DR.  FRANKLIN, 


TUK  AMBTIf  TariNK  COLOUB,  AM0>0  TUB  ANCIBXTS,  DISTI  .NOUISUB  I>  ('BKTAIN  UARMK:<Ta  FKOM  TUK  TYlllAN  AND  IITACINTUINB  TUUPLK. 


AM3IOMTESj  OR  FOSSIL  SJ» AKB-STO^ES,  ABE  FOUND  IN  LiaiESTONE  AND  CLAY. 


AJUl] 


yfcto  Bictionarn  of  tfje  ’IBelles  ICettrcs. 
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tain,  as  it  is  to  attribute  to  “brother  Jona- 
than ’*  every  marvellous  story  or  monstrous 
fiction  of  the  press.  We  will  conclude  our 
brief  observations  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster of  New  York,  who,  in  alluding  to  the 
prevalence  of  certain  ungrammatical  forms 
of  speech,  says,  “Barbarous  nations  may 
indeed  form  languages ; but  it  should  be 
the  business  of  civilized  men  to  purify  their 
language  from  barbarisms.’* 

AMETHYST,  a precious  stone,  gene- 
rally of  a violet  or  purple-violet  colour,  and 
of  a transparent  and  shining  nature.  The 
hues  of  different  amethysts  are  as  various 
as  the  tints  of  purple;  that  is,  as  all  the 
mixtures  of  blue  and  red.  It  is  also  found 
colourless,  and  may  easily  be  made  so  by 
putting  it  into  the  fire;  in  which  state  it 
so  resembles  the  diamond,  that  its  want  of 
hardness  seems  the  only  way  of  distin- 
raishing  it.  Amethysts  arc  found  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  several  parts 
of  Europe ; the  orient^  ones,  at  least  some 
of  the  finer  specimens,  being  so  hard  and 
bright,  as  to  equal  any  of  the  coloured  gems 
in  value. 

AMETIIYS'TEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  moiiogynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  diandria  class. 

AMETHYS'TINA,  ancient  garments  of 
a purple  or  violet  colour. 

AMETHYS'TINUS,  in  conchology,  a 
species  of  Venus,  of  an  ovate  shape  and 
violet  colour,  with  perpendicular  stria;.  It 
is  about  two  inches  in  length  and  breadth. 
- — A jiETUYSTiNUs,  in  ornithology,  a beau- 
tiful species  of  trocAilus,  or  humming-bird, 

of  Cayenne. Amktiiystinus,  in  ento- 

mologv,  an  insect  of  the  apU  genus,  with 
black  body  and  violet  wings. 

AMIAN'THUS,  an  incombustible  mine- 
ral flax,  which  may  be  drawn  into  threads 
and  wove  into  cloth.  It  is  mostly  found 
among  rocks. 

AMICTUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was 
any  upper  garment  worn  over  the  tunica. 

AMIU'-SUIl’S,  a naval  term,  signifying, 
»n  the  middle  of  the  ship,  applied  cither  to 
length  or  breadth. 

AM  MON,  the  title  under  which  Jupiter 
was  worshiped  in  Libya,  where  a temple 
was  erected  to  him,  from  which  oracles 
were  delivered  for  many  ages. 

AMMCyNIA,  a volatile  alkali,  which, 
when  in  its  purest  state,  exists  only  in  the 
form  of  a giu.  It  fonns  a liquid  when 
cooled,  and  known  in  medicine  by  the 
name  of  ipirifs  of  hartihornf  t lie  effect  of 
which  on  the  nervous  system,  in  fninting- 
nls,  is  well  known. Nitrate  of  Am- 


composed  of  a volatile  alkaline  and  the 
acid  of  sea-salt,  and  is  therefore  called  ilfw- 
riate  of  Ammonia.  When  pure,  this  salt 
promotes  perspiration. 

AMMONl'TiE,  in  natural  history,  the 
cornua  ammonia,  or  snake-stones,  which 
are  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
alum  works  in  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts 
of  England.  They  aie  made  up  of  circles, 
like  the  rings  of  a snake  rolled  up. 

AMMUNT'TION,  all  warlike  stores,  and 
especially  powder,  ball,  bombs,  guns,  and 
other  w'eapons  necessary  for  an  army. 

AM  NESTY,  an  act  by  which  two  parties 
at  variance  promise  to  pardon  and  bury  in 
oblivion  all  that  is  past.  It  is  more  espe- 
cially used  for  a pardon  granted  by  a prince 
to  his  rebellious  subjects. 

AMO'MUiM,  one  of  the  aromatic  herbs 
formerly  used  for  the  preservation  of  dead 
bodies  ; whence  is  derived  the  word  mummy. 
In  the  Linnecan  system,  it  is  the  name  of 
a genus  of  plants  of  the  monandria  class. 

AMORTIZA'TION,  in  law,  an  alienation 
of  lands  or  tenements  in  mortmain. 

AMPELI'TES,  called  also  Pharma- 
ciTis,  or  Canal  Coal,  is  n hard,  opaque 
fossil,  inflammable  substance,  of  a black 
colour.  It  is  dug  in  many  ports  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  flnest  is  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  In  the  tire  it  flames  violently  at 
first,  continues  red  and  glowing  hot  a long 
lime,  and  finally  is  reduced  into  a small 
portion  of  gray  aslies.  It  is  capable  of  a 
very  high  polish  ; and  is  manufactured  into 
toys,  snuff-boxes,  &c.,  which  are  made  to 
pass  for  jet. 

AMPIII ARTIIRO'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a 
term  for  such  junctures  of  bones  ns  bnvc 
motion  similar  to  that  of  the  articulation 
of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebra;. 

AIMPIUBTA,  a class  of  animals  which 
live  equally  well  in  air  or  water,  such  ns 
the  uhoca:  or  seal  tribe,  frogs,  lizards,  cro- 
codiles, cels,  water  serpents,  and  snakes. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  tenacity  of  life. 
Cuvier  and  other  zoologists  of  the  present 
day  have  superseded  this  term  by  that  of 
Ilcptilia. 

AMIMIimOI/ITnUS,  a genus  of  petri- 
factions in  the  Jyinnn;an  system,  so  called 
from  its  being  the  part  of  an  amphibious 
anitiial  petrified. 

AMIMIIC'TYONS,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
an  assembly  composed  of  deputies  from  tlic 
diffiTciit  states  of  Greece.  The  au»i)hic- 
tyons  at  first  met  regularly  at  Delphi, 
twice  a year,  viz.  in  spring  and  autuinn; 
but  in  later  times  they  nssemblrd  at  the 
village  of  Anlheln,  near  Tiiemiopylir  ; and 
decided  all  differences  between  nny  of  the 
Grecian  states,  their  detenninntions  being 
held  sacred  and  inviolable. 

AMIMIII’  IM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  sol- 
diers who,  in  war,  used  two  horses  without 
saddles,  and  were  dextrous  enough  to  leap 
from  one  to  the  other. 

AMNIIIUnJA,  or  AMIMU HOL’OGY, 
in  rln  torir,  nnibiguity  of  expression,  when 
II  sentenee  eonve>s  n double  meaning.  It 
is  distinguislied  from  an  C(|Uivucn(ion, 
wliirli  lies  in  a single  word. 


woNiA  IS  formed  by  diluting  nitric  neid 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  from  it  is 
obtained  the  nitrous  oxyde,  or  exhilarating 

, AMMCrMAC,  or  GUM  AMMO'NIAU,  I 
p * fr’innu*  aiibMance  hrotifcht  from  tlio 
r.A.t  In-Jic  in  drop,  or  Rrmiulp..  Tim 
j*  *'1"'  ’*  * ypllowish  colour  witlinui,  I 

-S”'  Ammo:.iac,  n 
Inlilo  ..lit,  of  which  Tn»t  quniititic.  nrc 
«>mwn  out  b,  Mount  Ktim.  The  ,nl-nm- 
"|^mc^i.a  in  the  iitinii.  i,  artiticinl.  bcinn 

^"***'  ’'  * fBUIT,  OROWIBO  IB  CI.UBTKna  HOMKWIIAT  LIKI".  Tlllt  UnACK.  [D3 


MDRIATB  OF  AMMONIA  IS  FOUND  IN  EGYPT,  AND  IS  SAID  TO  BE  GENERATED  IN  CARAVANSARIES,  PROM  THE  EXCREMENTS  OP  CAMELS. 


TUKKK  ABE  TWO  SPECIES  OP  AMPHlSBiNA,  ONE  WITH  BLACK  AND  WHITE  SPOTS,  THE  OTHER  WHITE;  BOTH  ARE  HARMLESS- 


JUMUS  CaESAB  EBECTED  the  FiaST  LABGE  AMPUITHEATBE  AT  BOME. 
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AAIPHIDRO'MIA,  an  Athenian  festiral 
celebrated  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  a child,  when  it  was  carried  round  the 
fire,  and  presented  to  the  household  gods. 

AMPHIMAS'CHALI,  in  antiquity,  a 
name  given  to  coats  with  two  sleeves,  worn 
only  by  freemen. 

AMPHISBAS'NA,  a serpent  which  moves 
with  either  end  forward,  a power  produced 
by  an  arrangement  of  200  or  300  rings, 
through  its  length. 

AMPHIS'CIl,  the  name  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone.  Amphiscii, 
as  the  word  imports,  have  their  shadows 
one  part  of  the  year  towards  the  north, 
and  at  the  other  towards  the  south,  accord- 
ing to  the  sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic. 
When  the  sun  is  in  its  zenith  they  have 
no  shadow,  W'herefore  Pliny  calls  them 
Ascii. 

AMPHITHE'ATRE,  in  antiquity,  a spa- 
cious edifice,  built  either  round  or  oval, 
with  a number  of  rising  seats,  upon  which 
the  people  used  to  sit  and  behold  the  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  of  wild  beasts,  and  other 
sports.  Some  of  them,  as  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  were  capable  of  containing  from 
50,000  to  80,000  spectators.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  amphitheatre  were  the  arena, 
or  place  where  the  gladiators  fought ; cavea, 
or  hollow  place  where  the  beasts  were 
hept;  podium,  or  projection  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  whicli  surrounded  the  arena,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  senators ; gradus,  or 
benches,  rising  all  round  above  the  podium ; 
aditus,  or  entrances;  and  vomitorice,  or 
gates  which  terminated  the  aditus. 

AMPHITRI'TE,  in  zoology,  the  name  of 
a small  naked  sea  insect,  of  an  oblong  fi- 
gure, with  only  one  tcntaculum,  resem- 
bling a piece  of  thread. 

aSTPIIORA,  in  antiquity,  a liquid  mea- 
sure in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Tlie.  Roman  amphora  contained 
forty-eight  scxtarics,  and  was  equal  to 
about  seven  gallons  one  pint,  English  wine- 
measure;  and  the  Grecian,  or  Attic  am- 
phora, contained  one  third  more.  Amphora 
was  idso  a dry  measure  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  and  contained  three  bushels. 

AMPIIORI'TES,  in  antiquity,  a sort  of 
literary  contest  in  the  island  of  /Egina, 
where  the  poet  who  made  the  best  dithy- 
ranibic  verses  in  honour  of  Bacchus  was 
rewarded  with  an  ox. 

AMPJIOTI'DES,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
armour  or  covering  for  the  cars,  worn  by 
the  ancient  pugilcs,  to  prevent  their  ad- 
versaries from  laying  hold  of  this  part. 

AMPLIKICA'TION,  in  rhetoric,  ^)art  of 
a discourse  or  speech,  wherein  a enme  is 
aggravated,  a praise  or  commendation 
heightened,  or  a narration  enlarged,  by  an 
enumeration  of  circumstanees,  so  ns  to  ex- 
cite the  proper  emotions  in  the  minds  of 
the  auditors. 

AMT’MTUDK,  in  astronomy,  an  arc  of 
the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  east 
or  west  point  and  the  centre  of  the  sun,  or 
a planet,  at  its  rising  or  setting.—— -\m- 
rLiTUur.  M.\0NKTie.u„  is  an  arc  ol  the  ho- 
1 rizon  coiilaincd  between  the  centre  of  the 

celestial  body  when  rising  or  setting,  and 
the  east  or  west  point  of  the  compass.  It 
is  always  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  true  amplitude  and  the  variation  of  the 
compass. 

AMPUL'LA,  an  ancient  drinking  vessel ; 
and  among  ecclesiastical  wTiters  it  denotes 
one  of  the  sacred  vessels  used  at  the  altar. 
The  ampulla  is  still  a distinguished  vessel  i 
in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  England  ! 
and  France.  The  vessel  now*  in  use  in 
England  is  of  the  purest  chased  gold,  and 
represents  an  eagle  with  expanding  wings 
standing  on  a pedestal,  near  seven  inches 
in  height,  and  w’cighing  about  ten  ounces. 
It  was  deposited  in  the  Tower  by  the  gal- 
lant Edward,  surnamed  the  Black  Prince. 

AM'PYX,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  golden 
chain,  whicli  served  to  bind  the  hair  of 
horses,  and  sometimes  of  men  and  w*omen, 
on  the  forehead. 

AM' U LET,  a superstitious  charm  or 
preservative  against  mischief,  witchcraft, 
or  diseases.  They  were  made  of  stone, 
metal,  animals,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  thing 
which  fancy  or  caprice  suggested.  Some- 
times they  consisted  of  words,  characters, 
and  sentences,  ranged  in  a particular  order, 
and  engraved  upon  wood,  &c.,  and  worn 
about  the  neck,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  At  other  times  they  were  neither 
written  nor  engraved;  but  prepared  with 
many  superstitious  ceremonies,  great  re- 
gard being  usually  paid  to  the  innuence  of 
the  stars. 

AMUSETTE,  a small  one-pound  can- 
non, employed  in  war,  in  mountainous  re- 
gions; and  which  for  lightness  and  facility 
of  movement,  possesses  great  advantages. 

AMYG'DALOID,  a compound  mineral, 
composed  of  spheroidal  particles  or  vesi- 
cles of  lilhomargc,  green  earth,  calc  spar, 
and  steatite,  imbedded  in  a basis  of  huc- 
grained  green-stone,  or  wackc, 

AMYGDALO'IDES  Lafi.s,  in  natural 
histon*,  a stone  which  resembles  the  kernel 
of  an  almond.  It  is  the  petrided  spine  of 
the  sea-urchin. 

AM'ZEIi,  in  ornithology,  the  English 
name  of  two  species  of  mcrulie,  or  black- 
birds. 

A'NA,  a name  given  to  amusing  miscel- 
lanies, consisting  of  anecdotes,  traits  of 
character,  and  incidents  relating  to  any 
person  or  subject. .Vna,  among  physi- 

cians, denotes  an  equal  quantity  of  tlic  in- 
gredients which  immediately  precede  it  in 
prescriptions;  as  syrup  and  water,  nan,  no 
or  n 5ii-  that  is,  of  syrup  and  water  each 
two  ounces. 

ANAUAFTISTS,  a name  given  to  a j 
Christian  sect,  because  they  objected  to  | 
infant  baptism,  and  baptized  again  those  ! 
who  joined  them.  They  appeared  in  Ger- 
many in  1521,  immediately  alter  the  rise  of 
Lutheranism.  At  first  they  preached  up 
an  entire  freedom  from  all  subjection  to 
tlie  civil  ns  well  as  ecclesiastical  power ; 
hut  the  tenet  from  whence  they  take  their 
name,  and  which  they  still  maintain,  is 
their  re  baptizing  all  new  nmverts  to  their 
sect.  The  Baptists  of  England  form  a dis- 
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tinct  sect,  without  any  connexion  with  the 
ancient  Anabaptists  here  spoken  of. 

ANABA'SIS,  the  title  of  Xenophon’s 
description  of  the  younger  Cyrus's  expedi- 
tion arainst  his  brother,  in  which  the 

^Titer  bore  a principal  part. Anabasis, 

among  physicians,  denotes  either  the  in- 
crease or  augmentation  of  a fever  in  gene- 
ral, or  o^any  particular  paroxysm. 

ANABRO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a corrosion 
of  the  solid  parts  by  acrid  humours. 

AXACALYPTE'RIA,  in  antiquity,  festi- 
vals among  the  Greeks  on  the  third  day 
after  marriage,  when  the  bride  was  allowed 
to  take  off  her  veil,  which  she  had  till  that 
time  worn. 

A N A C A R'D  I U M,  or  Cashew-nut 
TREE,  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  The 
fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  full  of 
an  acid  juice,  which  is  frequently  used  in 
making  punch ; and  at  the  apex  grows  a 
kidney-shaped  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  is 
sweet  and  pleasant;  but  between  it  and 
the  shell  is  a thick  liquid,  of  such  a caustic 
nature  in  the  fresh  nuts,  that  if  the  lips 
touch  it  they  will  be  immediately  blistered. 

ANACATHAR'SIS,  in  medicine,  a cleans- 
ing of  the  lungs  by  expectoration. Tins 

tenq  is  likewise  applied  by  divines  to  the 
clearing  up  of  obscure  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  a spiritual  interpretation. 

ANACAMPTE'RIA,  in  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquitv,  editicc^  adjacent  to  churciics,  de- 
signed for  the  entertainment  of  strangers 
and  the  poor. 

ANACAMP'TICS,  the  term  formerly 
used  to  denote  that  branch  of  the  science 
of  optics  which  is  now  called  cafopfrics. 

AXACTH  RON  I SM,  in  literature,  an 
error  with  respect  to  chronology,  whereby 
an  event  is  placed  earlier  than  it  really 
happened;  in  which  sense  it  stands  oppo- 
•ite  to  parachronism. 

ANACLAS'TICS,  that  part  of  optics 
which  considers  the  refraction  nflight. 

ACLKTK'RIA,  a solcmii  festival  ce- 
l^’brated  by  the  ancients,  when  their  kings 
or  princes  came  of  age,  and  assumed  the 
reins  of  government. 

ANACMN0P'AI,E,  among  the  ancient 
athleiff,  a kind  of  wrestling,  jierfoniied  on 
the  ground;  the  eoinbatants  voluntarily 
throwing  themselves  down  fir  that  purpose. 

ANA(,KK0NTIC  Vkssk,  in  nnriciit 
poetry,  a kind  of  verse,  so  called  from  its 
ot'tng  mnch  used  by  ilie  poet  Anacreon.  It 
coii*i«i<»cl  of  three  feet,  generally  spondees 
*»nd  lambics,  somciimcs  annpicsts,  and  was 
peculiarly  distinguished  for  softness  and 
tendemenn. 

>0  antiquity,  a kind 
I pillows  on  the  dining-bed,  whereon  tlie 
guests  leaned. 

AiVACOLUTIION,  in  grammar  or  rhe- 
jonr  a want  of  coherency,  generally  aris- 
mg  from  inattention  on  tlio  part  of  the 
writer  nr  orator. 

liii^r' V *1  ^ Indian  plant,  tlie 

uite  of  t)ir  eohrn  eapella. 

AN'ADF.  MA,  in  Hiitii|uity,  an  ornament  | 


of  the  head,  wherewith  victors  at  the  sa- 
cred games  had  their  temples  bound,  and 
also  worn  by  the  Grecian  w'omcn. 

ANADIPLO'SIS,  a figure  in  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  in  which  the  last  word  or  words  of 
a sentence  aie  repeated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next. 

ANAGNOS'TA,  or  ANAGNOS'TES,  in 
antiquity,  a servant  kept  by  families  of  dis- 
tinction, whose  office  w’as  to  read  to  them 
at  meals,  or  w henever  they  had  leisure  to 
listen  to  him. 

AN'AGRAM,  the  change  of  one  w ord  or 
phrase  into  another,  by  the  transposition 
of  its  letters.  They  were  very  common 
among  fhe  ancients,  and  occasionally  con- 
tained some  happy  allusion ; but,  perhaps, 
none  w’cre  more  appropriate  than  the  ana- 
gram made  by  Ur.  Burney  on  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  the  Nile,  just  after  that  import- 
ant victory  took  place:  Horatio  Nelson, 
“Honor  est  a Ni/o.”  They  arc  frequently 
employed  satirically,  or  jestingly,  with  little 
aim  beyond  that  of  exercising  the  ingenuity 
of  their  authors.  Thus,  if  the  reader  were 
to  transpose  the  letters  contained  in  the 
title  of  our  youthful  Queen,  Her  most 
GRACIOUS  Majesty  Alexanduina  Vic- 
toria! he  would  find  that  the  following 
anagram  might  be  formed  of  them : “ Ah ! 
my  extravagant  jocO’Serious  radical  Minis- 
ter*' Now  it  may  be  difficult  to  imagine 
any  thing  more  ridiculous  or  inapplicable 
than  such  an  exclamation,  yet  one  half  of 
the  anagrams  in  existence  arc  not  a whit 
less  absurd  ; and  it  is  therefore  surprising 
that  pastime  so  puerile  and  triHing  should 
have  been  treated  seriously  by  the  literati 
of  any  age.  [A  few  more  anagrnmmatical 
specimens  are  inserted  between  the  mar- 
ginal rules,  but  the  only  ones  for  wliich  wc 
claim  the  merit  of  originality  arc  those  on 
the  Que^en  and  the  Uukc  of  Wellington:  in 
the  latter  the  redundant  letter  k may  well 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  his  numerous  orders 
of  knighthood,  and  his  long  career  of  sue- 
ecssfuT  valour  entitles  him  to  the  appel- 
lation of  a Knioiit  par  excellence.'] 

ANALECTA,  a rnllection  of  extracts 
from  different  works. With  the  an- 

cients, Analecta  signified  a servant  whose 
business  it  was  to  gather  up  w hat  fell  from 
the  tabic  at  meals. 

ANALEM'MA,  in  geometry,  a projec- 
tion of  the  sphere  on  tlie  plane  of  tlie  me- 
ridian, orthogrnpliienlly  iiindc  by  straight 
lines  and  ellipses,  the  eye  being  supposed 
at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in  tlic  east  or 
west  points  of  the  horizon.— -Analkmm a 
is  also  a kind  of  astrolabe. 

ANALEPTICS,  in  medicine,  restora- 
tives which  serve  to  rcjiair  the  strength, 
and  to  raise  the  depre^si'd  spirits 

ANAI/OGY,  a certain  relation  and  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  tilings,  whieh 
in  other  respects  are  entirely  different.  Or 
it  may  be  defined,  an  important  jiroress  of 
reasoning,  by  whieh  wo  infer  similar  ef- 
fects and  ]iheiiomrim  from  similar  causes 
ninl  evifiiis.  A great  j»nrt  of  our  philosophy 
has  no  other  fniimlntion  than  analogy. 

ANAI/YSIS,  in  chemiHtry,  is  the  sepn- 
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ration  of  any  substance  into  its  constituent 
parts,  to  ascerteun  their  nature,  relative 

proportions,  and  their  mode  of  union. 

Analysis,  among  mathematicians,  is  the 
art  of  discovering  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
a proposition,  or  its  possibility  and  impos- 
sibility. This  is  done  by  supposing  the 
proposition,  such  as  it  is,  true;  and  exa- 
mining what  follows  from  thence,  until  we 
arrive  at  some  evident  truth,  or  some  im- 
possibility, of  which  the  first  proposition  is 
a necessary  consequence;  and  from  thence 
establish  the  truth  or  impossibility  of  that 
proposition. Analysis,  among  gram- 

marians, is  the  explaining  the  etymology, 
construction,  and  other  properties  of  words. 
The  analysis  of  finite  quantities  is  pro- 
perly called  specious  arithmetic,  or  algebra ; 
the  analysis  of  infinite  quantities  is  the 
method  of  fluxions  or  differential  calculus. 

Analysis  is  alsb  used  for  a brief,  but 

methodical,  illustration  of  the  principles  of 
a science ; in  which  sense  it  is  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  what  is  termed  a synopsis. 

ANAMNE'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  an  enume- 
ration of  the  tilings  treated  of  before; 
which  is  a sort  of  recapitulation. 

ANAMORPHO'SIS,  in  perspective  and 
painting,  the  representation  of  some  image, 
either  on  a plane  or  curved  surface,  de- 
formed, or  distorted ; which  in  a certain 
point  of  view  appears  regular  and  in  just 
proportion. 

ANA'NAS,  in  botany,  a species  of  bro- 
melia,  commonly  called  pine-apple,  from 
the  similarity  of  its  shape  to  the  cones  of 
firs  and  pines. 

ANAPH'ORA,  a rhetorical  figure,  which 
consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  same  word 
or  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  several  suc- 
cessive sentences.— 'Anaphora,  in  astro- 
nomy, an  ascension  or  rising  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac  from  the  cast  to  the 
west,  by  the  daily  course  of  the  heavens. 

ANAPLEROT'ICS,  in  pharmacy,  such 
medicines  as  promote  the  growth  of  flesh 
in  wounds  and  ulcers. 

ANAR'CIil,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied hy  the  Athenians  to  the  four  super- 
numerary days  in  their  yeai*,  in  which  they 
had  no  magistrates. 

AN'ARCIIY,  a society  without  a go- 
vernment, or  where  there  is  no  supreme 
governor. 

A'NAS,  in  oniithology,  a species  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  anteres,  of  which 
there  are  about  100  species. 

ANASTAL'TICS,  in  pharmacy,  astringent 
or  styptic  medicines. 

ANASTATTCA,  in  botany,  the  rose  of 
Jericho. 

ANAS'TROPIIE,  in  rhetoric,  the  inver- 
sion of  words  111  a sentence,  or  the  placing 
them  out  of  their  natural  order. 

ANATH'EMA,  among  ecclesiastical  vni- 
tors,  imports  whatever  is  set  anart,  sepa- 
rated, or  divided;  but  the  word  is  most 
usually  intended  to  express  the  cutting  off 
a perstm  from  the  privileges  of  soeiety,  and 
from  conimmiion  with  the  faithful.  i b»? 
anathema  diflVrs  from  simple  excommuni- 
oatioii,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  attended 


with  curses  and  execrations.  Anathemas 
are  judiciary  and  abjuratory:  the  former 
can  only  be  denounced  by  a council,  a pope, 
or  a bishop ; the  latter  makes  a part  of  the 
ceremony  of  abjuration,  the  convert  being 
obliged  to  Anathematize  the  heresy  he 
abjures. 

ANAT  OMY,  the  act  of  dissecting  bodies 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  struc- 
ture, and  the  nature,  uses,  and  functions 
of  their  several  parts;  also  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  body  derived  from  such  dis- 
sections and  examinations.  Anatomy  is 
divided  into  human  and  comparative.  Hu- 
man anatomy  is  that  which  is  employed  on 
the  human  body;  comparative  anatomy, 
that  which  is  employed  upon  the  bodies  of 
other  animals,  these  sening  for  the  more 
accurate  distinctions  of  several  parts,  and 
supplying  the  defects  of  human  subjects. 
As  a philosophic  inquiry,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  conformation  of  our  ovra 
bodies : as  a religious  one,  it  will  not  fail 
to  impress  us  irith  the  most  becoming 
ideas  of  our  Creator. 

AN'CESTORS,  those  from  whom  a per- 
son is  descended  in  a direct  line,  the  father 
and  mother  not  included.  The  law  makes 
a difference  between  ancestors  and  prede- 
cessors, the  first  being  applied  to  a natural 
person,  as  a man  and  his  ancestors,  and 
the  latter  to  a body  politic,  as  a bishop  and 
his  predecessors.  AVe  say  liketiise,  a prince 
and  his  predecessors,  to  signify  the  kings 
that  have  reijmed  before ; but  we  never  say 
a king  and  his  ancestors,  unless  he  is  by 
birtii  descended  of  his  predecessors. 

I AN'CESTRY,  the  line  of  ancestors  or 
: forefathers  from  which  any  person  is  de- 
scended. 

AN'OHOR,  a heavy,  strong,  crooked  in- 
strument of  iron,  cast  or  dropped  from  a 
I ship  into  the  water  to  retain  her  in  a con- 
; venient  station  in  a harbour,  road,  or  river. 

! Anchors  were  originally  mere  weights : at 
present  they  arc  intended  to  fasten  in  the 
I ground  as  hooks.  They  are  contrived  so  as 
' to  sink  into  the  earth  as  soon  as  they  reach 
it,  and  to  hold  a great  strain  before  they 
^ can  be  loosened  or  dislodged.  Every  ship 
1 has,  or  ought  to  have,  three  principal  an- 
' chors,  with  a cable  to  each,  nz.  the  sAeef, 

I the  beet  bower,  and  the  small  bower,  so 
called  from  tlicir  usual  situation  on  the 
ship's  bows.  There  are  besides  small  an- 
I chors  for  moving  a ship  from  place  to  place 
in  a harbour  or  river,  where  there  may  not 
be  room  or  udnd  for  sailing ; these  are  the 
s/ream  anchor,  the  kexige,  and  the  grapnel. 

I The  last,  however,  is  chiefly  designed  for  i 
boats.  ' 

I AN'CHORAGE,  the  ground  that  is  fit 
j for  holdinsc  the  anchor ; also  the  duly  taken 
of  ships  for  the  use  of  the  haven  where 
they  cast  anchor. 

! AN'CIIOUET,  AN  CHORITE,  or  AN 
ACUK^HET,  ill  a general  sense,  means  a 
hmnit,  or  one  who  voluntarily  lives  apart 
from  the  world.  In  all  n^cs  and  in  all  eoun- 
tribs,  retirement  from  the  world  has  been 
considered  os  facilitating  the  attainment  of 
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ANCHORETS  CALL  SOLITUDE  THE  DELIGHT  AND  SCHOOL  OF  GREAT  MINDS. 
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a virtuous  life.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  where 
Christianity  became  blended  with  the  Gre- 
cian philosophy,  and  strongly  tinged  with 
the  peculiar  notions  of  the  East,  the  an- 
chorets were  most  numerous ; and  from 
those  who  hved  in  cells,  in  the  vicinity  of 
a church,  the  convents  of  a later  period 
sprung,  which  were  tilled  with  inmates 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  tumult  and 
bloodshed  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  a^es. 

AN'CH0'\  Y,  a small  sea-fish  much  used 
in  sauce;  it  is  so  like  the  common  sprat, 
that  the  latter  is  often  pickled  and  sol'd 
under  its  name. 

ANCHYLO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a stiffness 
or  immobility  of  the  joints,  arising  from 
various  causes,  and  often  connected  with 
deformities  of  the  limbs.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  the  result  of  inllammation  in  the 
membrane  lining  the  joints. 

ANCO'NY,  in  the  iron  works,  a piece  of 
half-wrought  iron,  of  about  three  quarters 
of  a hundred  weight,  of  the  shape  of  a bar 
at  the  middle,  but  rude  and  unwrought  at 
the  ends.  It  is  afterwards  sent  to  a forge 
called  a chafery,  where  the  ends  arc  wrought 
into  the  shape  of  the  middle,  and  the  w'hole 
is  made  into  a bar. 

ANCTER,  in  surgery,  the  fibula  or  but- 
ton bv  which  the  lips  of  wounds  are  held 
together. 

ANCU'BITUS,  in  medicine, that  affection 
of  the  eyes  in  which  they  seem  to  contain 
sand. 

ANCY'LE,  or  AXCI'LE,  in  antiquity,  a 
small  brazen  shield  which  fell,  as  was  pre- 
tended, from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa 
Pornpilius,  when  a voice  was  heard,  de- 
claring that  Rome  should  be  mistress  of 
the  world  as  long  as  she  should  preserve 
this  holy  buckler. 

ANCYhOBEEPIFARON,  in  medicine,  a 
disease  of  the  eye  which  closes  the  eyelids. 

ANCVLOGLOS8UM,  in  medicine,  a 
contraction  of  the  ligaments  of  the  tongue, 
so  as  to  hinder  the  speech. 

ANDA'BATj-E,  in  antiquity,  gladiators, 
who,  mounted  on  horseback,  or  in  cliariots, 
fought  bhndfold,  the  helmet  covering  their 
eyes. 

andante,  in  music,  the  Italian  term 
jbr  exact  and  just  time  in  playing,  so  ns  to 
keep  the  notes  distinct  from  each  other. 

* ^^Andantb  lakoo,  signiHcs  that  the 

music  must  be  slow,  the  time  exactly  ob- 
served, and  each  note  distinct. 

ANDANTFN(),in  music, an  Italian  w'ord 
for  gentle,  tender ; somcw  liat  slower  than 
antianfe. 

ANDRAPOniSTKS,  in  antiquity,  den- 
lers  in  slaves,  being  in  general  kidnappers 
that  stoic  children  for  the  purpose  of  sulliiig 
them. 

AN  DRO'l  I)K8,  in  mecimnirs,  a term  used 
to  denote  an  aiiloitiaton  in  the  figure  of  a 
^hich,  by  means  of  certain  springs 
*'lli  mechanical  contrivances,  is  en- 

abled to  walk,  and  perform  other  actions 
ot  a man.  The  construction  of  an  an- 

t ,,  r*  ‘"justly  supposed  to  indicate  great 
"MU  in  mechanics,  and,  with  that  of  various 

other  automata,  has  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  ingenious  minds. 

ANDRO"G YNOUS,  in  botany,  an  epitbet 
for  plants  bearing  male  and  female  llowers 
on  the  same  root,  w ithout  any  mixture  of 
hermaphrodites. 

ANDROM'EDA,  in  astronomy,  a small 
northern  constellation  consisting  of  nu- 
merous stars.  It  is  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a w’oman  chained,  and  is  situated 
behind  Pegasus,  Cassiopeia,  and  Perseus. 

^Andromeda,  in  botany,  is  the  marsh 

cystus.  In  entomology,  a species  ofpapiliOf 
found  in  Italy. 

ANEMOM'ETER,  an  instrument  nsed 
for  measuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
w^d.  Various  instruments  have  been  in- 
vented for  this  purpose ; the  first  of  w hich 
is  attributed  to  Wolhus,  who  described  it 
in  1/09;  but  considerable  improvements 
have  been  since  made  upon  its  construc- 
tion. In  the  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Lind  w'ith  his  anemometer,  he  found,  in  one 
instance,  that  the  force  of  the  wind  was 
such  as  to  be  equal  to  upwards  of  34  lbs. 
on  a square  foot,  answering  to  a velocity 
of  93  miles  per  hour  ! 

ANEM'ONE,  a beautiful  flow^er,  origi- 
nally brought  from  the  East,  but  now  much 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  word  sig- 
nifies properly  wind-tiower,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  it  opened  only  when  the  wind 
blew. 

ANEM'OSCOPE,  a machine  showing 
from  what  point  of  the  compass  the  wind 
blows.  This  is  done  by  ineuiis  of  an  index 
moving  about  an  upright  circular  plate, 
the  index  being  turned  by  an  horizontal 
axis,  and  the  axis  by  an  upright  staff,  at 
the  top  of  wiiich  is  the  fane  moved  about 
by  the  w ind.  Some  are  so  made  as,  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  observer,  to  note 
down  the  changes  of  the  wind  1 But  any 
contrivance,  liowevcr  simple,  winch  indi- 
cates the  direction  of  the  wind,  is  properly 
an  anemoscope. 

AN'EUIUSiM,  in  surgery,  a diseased 
swelling  of  an  artery,  attended  with  a con- 
tinued pulsation.  'liiough  aneurisms  most 
frctiucntly  happen  in  the  brachial  artery, 
yet  the  disoriicr  is  not  restrained  to  that 
part  alone;  for  they  may  arise  from  an  in- 
finite number  of  cases,  both  external  and 
internal,  in  all  parts,  wiiere  there  are  any 
arterial  trunks  or  considerable  branches 
distributed. 

AN'GARI,  or  ANGA'RII,  in  antiquity, 
public  couriers  nnpoimed  for  the  carrying 
of  messages,  and  stationed  at  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other  on  the  public 
roads. 

ANCJA'RIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a 
kind  of  iiublic  service  imposed  on  the 
urovinciais,  wiiieli  consisted  in  providing 
horses  and  carriages  for  the  conveynneo  of 
military  stores,  &e. 

AN'(»K]»,  tlie  name  given  to  those  spi- 
ritual, intelligent  ijeings,  who  are  supposed 
to  execute  llic  will  ol  (iod,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  It  is  soiuetiines  used 
in  a figurative,  and  at  others  in  a literal 
sense.  The  miinber  of  angels  is  no  w here 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  ANDROIDES  REPRESENTED  A FLUTE-PLAYER,  WHICH  EXHIBITED  AT  PARIS  A CENTURY  AGO. 


A^GLO-SAXO^  LANGUAGE,  AND  EVEN  ENGLISH  AS  NOW  SPOKEN,  BEARS  A STRIKING  RESEMBLANCE  TO  THE  LOW  GERMAN. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OP  ANGELIC  BEINGS  IS  TEB3IBD  “ ANGELOLOOT.” 
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mentioned  in  scripture ; but  it  is  always  ! 
represented  as  immensely  great,  and  also  1 
that  there  is  a subor^nation  among  them. 
Hence  ecclesiastical  writers  make  an  bier-  I 
archy  of  nine  orders  of  angels.  But  be-  j 
sides  these,  we  read  of  evil  angels,  the  : 
ministers  of  God’s  A^Tath ; as  the  destroying 
angel,  the  angel  of  death,  the  angel  of 
Satan,  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
the  f^en  angels,  or  thos^  who  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  fell  from  their  obe- 
dience into  sin,  and  were  expelled  the  re- 
gions of  light.  In  general,  good  and  bad 
angels  are  distinguished  by  the  opposite  : 
terms  of  angels  of  light,  and  angels  of 
darkness.— —Angel,  the  name  of  an  an-  | 
cient  gold  coin  in  England,  so  called  fr^ 
the  figure  of  an  angel  upon  it.  It  weighed  j 
four  pennyweights.  j 

ANGEL'ICA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  , 
digynia  order,  and  * pentandria  class  of 
plants.  All  the  parts  of  angelica,  especially  | 
the  root,  have  a fragrant  aromatic  smell, 
and  a pleasant  bitterish  taste.  It  is  highly 

valuable  in  medicine. Angelica,  in  ; 

Grecian  antiquity,  a celebrated  dance  per-  i 
formed  at  their  feasts , so  called,  because  i 
the  dancers  were  dressed  in  the  habit  of 
messengers.  | 

AN'GINA,  the  quinsy ; an  inflammatory 

disease  of  the  throat. Angina  Gangre-  ; 

NOSA,  or  Aquosa,  the  ulcerated,  malignant,  ' 
putrid  sore  throat. 

ANGIOSl’ER'MIA,  a term  for  such 
plants  of  the  class  didynamia  as  have  their 
seeds  encloeed  in  a capsule  or  seed-vessel.  , 

AN'GLE,  in  geometry,  the  opening,  or  . 
mutual  inclination,  of  two  lines,  or  of  two  | 
or  more  planes,  meeting  in  a point  called 
the  vertex,  or  angular  point.  Angles  arc  of  , 
great  use  in  almost  every  branch  of  mathc-  | 
matics.  They  make  one  half  the  subject  i 
of  trigonometry,  and  have  much  to  do  in 
geography,  astronomy,  &c.  When  they 
meet  perpendicularly,  it  is  called  a right 
angle,  and  is  9U  degrees ; when  less  than  a 
right  angle, it  is  called  an  acute  angle;  and 
when  larger  than  a right  angle,  an  obtuse  | 
angle ; when  two  circles  cross  each  other, 
it  is  called  aspAerica/anglc;  or  two  curves, 
a curvilinear  angle ; and  the  angles  made 

by  solids,  are  called  solid  angles. An- 

GLKS  IN  Mechanics.  \.  Angle  of  direction, 
is  that  comprehended  between  the  lines  of 
direction  of  two  conspiring  forces.  2.  Anale  ^ 
of  elevation,  is  that  which  is  comprehended  i 
between  the  line  of  direction,  and  any  plane 
upon  which  the  projection  is  made,  whether 
horizontal  or  oblique.^^— Anoi.k  ok  Inci-  * 
DKNCK,  in  optics,  the  angle  which  a ray  of  | 
light  makes  with  a perpendicular  to  that  : 
point  of  the  surface  of  any  medium  on 

which  it  falls. Angle  ok  Longitude, 

in  astronomv,  the  angle  which  a circle  of  a 
star’s  longitude  makes  with  the  meridian 

at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. Anolk  of  ' 

Pahallax,  the  angle  made  by  two  lines 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a 
planet  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. An- 

gles, IN  Foktification.  arc  understood 
of  those  formed  by  the  several  line?  used  in 
fortifying,  or  making  a place  defensible. 


AN’GLER,  in  ichthyology,  the  Lopbins 
Piscatorius  of  Linnaeus ; a singular  fish, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the 
fisliing-frog,  from  the  resemblance  it  bears 
to  that  auiinal  in  the  tadpole  state,  lu 
head  is  much  bigger  than  its  whole  body, 
and  its  mouth  is  prodigiously  wide. 

AN'GLICISM,  an  idiom  of  speech,  or 
manner  peculiar  to  the  English. 

AN'GLING,  the  art  of  ensnaring  fish  with 
a hook,  which  has  been  previously  baited 
with  a small  fish,  a worm,  or  a fly,  &c.  The 
best  season  for  angling  is  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober: the  cooler  the  weather,  in  the  hot- 
test months,  the  better;  but  in  winter,  on 
the  contrary,  the  warmest  day  is  the  most 
promising.  A cloudy  day,  after  a moon- 
light nignt,  is  always  favourable;  as  the 
fish  avoid  feeding  by  moonlight,  and  are 
therefore  hungry.  Warm,  lowering  days  are 
always  coveted  by  anglers. 

ANGLO-SAX'ON,  nie  name  of  the  people 
called  Angles,  who  with  the  Saxons  and 
some  other  German  tribes,  flourished  in 
England  after  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
Romans,  about  the  year  400;  and  who  in- 
troduced their  language,  government,  and 
customs. ^.Anglo-Saxon  Language.  Af- 

ter the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,  the  Saxon  became  the  pre- 
valent tongue  of  that  country;  and  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  the  English  language 
exhibits  the  peculiar  case,  where  languages 
of  tw  o different  stocks  are  blended  into  one 
idiom,  which  by  the  cultivation  of  a free 
and  active  nation  and  highly-gifted  minds, 
has  grown  to  a powerful,  organized  whole. 

ANGUIN'EAL,  denotes  something  be- 
longing to  or  resembling  a snake,  anguis. 
Hence  we  say,  anguincal  curve,  hyperbola, 
verse,  &c. 

AN'GUIS,  or  Snake,  in  zoology,  a genus 
belonging  to  the  class  amphibia,  order  ser- 
pent es, 

ANGUSTU’RA  Cortex,  a bark,  which 
comes  from  the  Spanish  main,  and  is  a 
powerful  bitter. 

ANTIIM.A,  in  oniitholoCT*  ^ Brazilian 
bird,  resembling  in  some  acme  a crane; 
from  which,  however,  ns  well  as  from  all 
other  birds,  it  is  distinguished  by  a slender 
born,  inserted  a little  above  the  origin  of 
its  beak  ; its  wings  too  have  each  a horn 
of  this  kind,  growing  out  of  the  fore-part 
of  the  hone. 

ANIIIN'GA,  in  ornithology, an  extreme- 
Iv  beautiful  water-fowl  of  the  Brazils,  about 
t)ic  size  of  a common  duck.  It  feeds  on 
fish,  ami  is  a spccic.s  of  the  plotus. 

ANTMA,  among  divines  and  naturalists, 
denotes  the  soul,  or  principle  of  life  in 
animals. Amma  Mundi,  a phrase  for- 

merly used  to  denote  a certain  pure  ethe- 
real substance  or  spirit  which  is  diffused 
through  the  mass  of  the  world,  organizing 
and  actuating  the  whole  and  the  different 

parts. Amma,  among  chemists,  denotes 

the  volatile  or  spirituous  part  ofbodics.— 
Anima  is  also  used  for  the  principle  of  ve- 
getation in  plants. 

AN'IM.VL,  a living  body  endued  with 
sensation  and  spontaneous  motion.  Ifi  us 


ANIMAL  APPETITES,  ARE  THE  APPETITES  OP  THE  BODY,  AS  ni^NOER  AND  THIRST. 
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ANIMAL  ECONOMY,  IS  UNDERSTOOD  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LAWS  BY  WHICH  THE  BODIES  OF  ANIMALS  ARE  QOVERNKD, 


Kl.'VD*  or  roctri  tKK  0^|.l.:rD  AM.tl.VL»ri.uWKHS,  ANO  WUKN  MMCN  on  hocks  TIIKY  OKTHN  HKSKMnhK 


TEE  URTICA  MARII^A,  OR  SEA-AKEMO^E,  IS  AESO  CALLED  THE  ANIMAL-FLOWER. 
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limited  sense,  any  irrational  creature,  as 
distinguished  from  man. Amsial,  ac- 

cording to  the  detinition  of  Linnsus,  is  an 
organized,  living,  and  sentient  being.  If, 
however,  the  term  be  disputed,  it  is  very 
diihcult  to  detine  what  classes  of  created 
things  are  strictly  animal:  in  a general 
sense,  it  is  applied  to  every  thing  that  is 
supposed  to  be  alive  to  the  sensations  of 
pain  and  pleasure.  Under  the  name  of  ani- 
mal, therefore,  are  included  men,  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects, 
binnsus  has  formed  a climax  of  the  grand 
departments  of  creation:  thus,  says  he, 
stones  proic;  vegetables  and  live;  ani- 
mals groic,  live,  and/ee/.  Still,  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  blended  in  so 
many  ways,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  such  imperceptible  gradations,  theit  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a line,  at  which  we  can 
affirm  that  animal  life  ends  and  vegetable 
begins.  We  can,  however,  point  out  cer- 
tain general  characteristics,  which  clearly 
distinguish  this  from  the  other  kingdoms 
of  nature:  for  instance,  they  are  composed 
of  bones  for  strength,  of  muscles  for  mo- 
tion, of  nerves  for  sensation,  and  of  fluids 
for  distributing  heat  and  food,  within  the 
package  of  a skin,  which  evacuatdl  super- 
fluities. The  Linntean  system  comprehends 
six  classes  of  animals;  namely.  Mammalia, 
or  such  as  suckle  their  young,  mostly  qua- 
drupeds; birds,  which  are  oviparous; 
/fmphibia,  amphibious  animals;  Pisces, 
fishes,  such  as  live  only  in  the  water,  and  are 
covered  with  scales ; Insecfa,  insects,  wliicli 
have  few  or  no  organs  of  sense,  and  a bony 
coat  of  mail;  and  Vermes,  worms,  which 
have  mostly  no  feet.  In  this  systematic 
classitiration  man  was  included ; but  Cuvier 
has  assigned  him  a distinct  order,  which  he 
terms  Itimana,  ^hus  separating  him  from 
monkeys,  with  whom  he  had  been  deroga- 
tively  classed. 

animal  functions,  arc  those  by 
which  the  materials  that  constitute  and 
«upp<)rt  the  bodies  of  animals,  arc  prepared 
and  supplied.  The  principal  of  these  func- 
tions are  the  follow  iiig : circulation,  diges- 
tion, nutrition  or  assimilation,  respiration, 
and  secretion,  which  are  employed  iu  pro- 
ducing animal  matter  from  the  substances 
that  compose  it.  Hut,  besides  these,  there 
others,  which  though  they  do  not  act 
chemically,  like  the  foregoing,  arc  in  many 
animals  subservient  to  various  important 
purposes. 

animal  HEAT,  is  that  property  of  all 
animals  by  which  they  preserve  a certain  | 
temperature,  which  is  quite  independent  of  i 
that  of  the  medium  by  which  they  arc  snr- 
miinded,  and  is  essentially  neeessarv  to 
ufe.  That  of  a man  in  health  is  from  anout  j 
to  Hio«  Fahrenheit.  It  appears  to  de- 
pend u))on  the  ah^torptinn  of  oxygen  in  the  ' 
‘nngw,  and  is  most  intimately  connected  ! 


with  the  state  of  the  nervous  sysleni  ; for 
t »e  h#»at  of  the  human  body  remains  the 
Jime  when  exposed  to  the  most  extreme 
u‘  grees  of  ternperaliire. 

liHI.  ^nimnll.  i.  n tprm  w|,icl,  mnv  tu-  ni-. 


plied  to  any  living  creatures,  wdiose  ex- 
istence cannot  be  discovered  without  the 
aid  of  glasses.  Naturalists  suppose,  and 
with  great  reason,  that  there  is  a farther 
order  of  animalcules  which  escape  the  cog- 
nizance of  even  the  best  microscopes.  The 
naked  eye  takes  in  a series  from  the  ele 
phant  to  the  mite : at  this  point  commences 
a new  class  of  animals,  which  compre- 
hends all  those  from  the  mite  to  such  as 
are  said  to  be  many  millions  of  times  smaller 
than  the  mite  ! As  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
pagation of  animalcula,  we  find  naturalists 
extremely  at  a loss,  and  therefore  advancing 
conjectures  and  hypotheses,  each  more  chi 
merical  than  the  other.  The  system  of 
putrefaction  solves  the  difficulty  quickly: 
but  the  supposition  is  unphilosophical,  and 
contrary  to  observation  and  analogy.  Yet 
how  such  vast  numbers  of  animals  can  be, 
ns  it  were,  at  pleasure  produced,  without 
having  recourse  to  something  like  equivocal 
generation,  is  very  difficult  to  say  ! To  pro- 
duce a million  of  living  creatures  in  a few 
hours,  by  only  exposing  a little  water  in  a 
window,  or  by  adding  to  it  a few  grains  of 
some  seed,  or  leaves  of  a plant,  seems  dif- 
ficult to  believe.  We  therefore  must  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  pre-existent.  With 
regard  to  their  structure  and  economy, 
animalculte  are  found  of  various  sorts ; 
some  formed  like  fishes,  others  reptile, 
others  hexapedal;  some  horned,  &c.  In 
several  kinds,  however  small,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  the  form  of  their  mouths,  their 
proboscides,  horns,  &c.  the  motions  of  their 
hearts,  lungs,  and  other  parts.  Lewenhoek 
computed  that  three  or  four  hundred  of 
the  smallest  anitnalcules  which  he  had  at 
the  time  under  his  observation,  if  placed 
contiguous  to  each  other  in  a line,  would 
only  equal  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary 
grain  of  sand ! 

ANIMAI/CULA  INFUSO'RIA,  or 
Animalcules  of  Infusion,  take  their 
iinine  from  being  found  in  nil  kinds,  cither 
of  vegetable  or  animal  infusions.  Indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  water,  unless 
impregnated  with  some  mineral  substance, 
but  wimt  contains  living  creatures:  and 
BO  exquisitely  minute  arc  they,  that  the 
most  powerful  microscopes  can  only  disco- 
ver paints  in  motion  in  tlie  fiuid,  gradually 
decreasing  till  they  become  imperceptible 
to  the  view  Animalcules  are  said  to 
he  the  cause  of  various  disorders.  The  itch, 
from  several  ex^jcrimcnts,  is  affirmed  to  be 
a disorder  arising  from  the  irritations  of  a 
species  of  animalcula  found  in  the  pustules 
of  that  disease,  whence  the  communication 
of  it  by  contact  from  one  to  another  is  ea- 
sily conceived,  ns  also  tlie  reason  of  the  cure 
beme  cfTected  by  cutaneous  applications. 

AN'IM ATEl),  or  AN'l  MA'I’E,  in  n gene- 
ral sense,  denotes  something  endowed  with 
animal  life.  It  also  imports  a thiiiK  to  he 
impregnated  with  vermin,  or  nninmlculea; 
in  which  sense,  nil  terrestrial  bodies  what- 
ever limy  be  said  to  be  nniiimtcd. Ani- 

mate I^owr.a,  in  niechniiies,  signifirs  a 
]m\ver  in  ntiiiiml  beings,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  exists  in  inanimate  bodies,  ns 


rnn  soni,  or  Tim  world  or  univfbsk  is  termed  “ anima  mundi." 
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springs,  &c. Animated  Mercury,  a 

cliemical  term  for  quicksilver  impregnated 
%vith  some  subtile  and  spirituous  particles, 
so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  growing  hot 
when  mixed  with  gold. 

ANIMA'TION,  in  physiology,  signifies 
life  itself:  to  the  complete  existence  of 
which,  the  healthful  condition  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body,  and  the  due  concur- 
rence of  all  the  elements,  are  necessary. 

Suspended  Animation.  Life  may 

sufier  considerable  diminution  of  its  pow- 
ers, and  even  a total  suspension,  without 
being  absolutely  destroyed.  The  action  of 
the  lungs,  and  consequently  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  depend  upon  the  free  use 
of  air.  The  want  of  this  gi’cat  principle  of 
life  causes  faintings  in  crowded  assem- 
blies; and  it  is  from  the  same  privation 
of  air,  that  drowning  and  suffocation  pro- 
duce death. 

AMTME',  or  Gum  An'ime',  a resinous 
substance  imported  from  New  Spain  and 
the  Brazils,  which  is  obtained  by  incision 
from  a tree.  It  is  said  to  be  an  inferior 
kind  of  myrrh,  and  is  good  for  pains  in  the 

head. Anime,  in  heraldry,  a term  used 

when  the  eyes  of  any  rapacious  creature 
are  borne  of  a difiereut  tincture  from  the 
creature  itself. 

ANTMUS,  in  metaphysics,  the  mind  or 
reasoning  faculty,  in  distinction  from 
anima,  the  being  or  faculty  in  which  the 
faculty  exists. 

ANIN'GA  I'BIS,  an  Indian  bulbous 
aquatic  plant,  five  or  six  feet  high,  with 
leaves  similar  to  the  water-lily.  From  its 
root  is  expressed  an  oil  of  great  medicinal 
use  for  fomentation. 

ANTSE-SEED,  in  the  materia  mcilica,  a 
small  seed,  of  an  oblong  shape,  ending  each 
way  in  an  obtuse  point,  with  a surface  very 
deeply  striated,  and  of  a lax  and  brittle 
substance.  It  is  the  production  of  an 
umbelliferous  plant  {pimpinella  anesum) 
which  grows  wild  in  Eg>’pt,  Syria,  and 
other  countries  of  the  East.  Anisc-sccds 
arc  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy,  where 
thev  are  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent. 

AN'LACE,  a falchion  or  sword,  shaped 
like  a scythe. 

AN'NALS,  a species  of  history,  in  which 
events  arc  related  in  the  exact  order  of 
chronology.  They  differ  from  perfect  his- 
tory in  this,  that  annals  are  a bare  relation 
of  what  passes  every  year,  as  a journal  is  of 
what  passes  every  day;  whereas  hislorv  re- 
lates not  only  the  transactions  themselves, 
but  also,  the  causes,  motives,  and  springs 
of  actions. 

ANNA'TES,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  first- 
fruits  paid  out  of  spiritnal  benefices  to  the 
pope,  bcimr  the  value  of  one  year’s  nrofit. 

ANNEA'LING,  the  process  of  heating 
steel  and  other  metal  bodies,  and  then  suf- 
fering them  to  cool  again  gradually.  The 
greater  number  of  metals  diminish  in  bulk 
when  they  pass  from  a fluid  to  a solid 
state  ; iron,  on  the  contrary,  expands. 

AN'NO  DOM  INI,  abbreviated  A.n.,  tbc 
year  of  our  Lord : the  computation  of  titne 
from  our  Saviour’s  incarnation.  It  is  used 


as  the  date  for  all  public  deeds  and  writ- 
ings in  England,  on  which  account  it  is 
called  the  Vulgar  Era,” 

ANNO'NA,  m Roman  antiquity,  sig^ii- 
fied  properly,  a year’s  produce  from  land ; 
but  it  is  also  taken  for  the  yearly  quantum 
of  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of 

man. Annona  is  likewise  the  allowance 

of  oil,  salt,  bread,  fiesh,  com,  wine,  hay, 
and  straw,  which  was  annually  provided  by 
contractors  for  the  maintenance  of  au 

army. ^Annona,  in  botany,  the  custard- 

apple,  of  which  there  are  eight  species. 

ANNO'NAS  PRiEFECTUS,  in  anti- 
quity, an  extraordinary  magistrate,  whose 
business  it  was  to  prevent  a scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  to  regulate  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  bread. 

ANNONA'RII,  in  antiquity,  forestallers 
of  the  market,  who  bought  up  all  the  pro- 
visions before-hand,  in  order  to  raise  the 
prices. 

ANNOTATION,  a brief  commentary,  or 
remark  upon  a book  or  writing,  in  order  to 
clear  up  some  passage,  or  draw  some  con- 
clusion from  it. Annotation,  in  medi- 

cine, is  the  beginning  of  a febrile  paroxysm, 
when  the  patient  grows  chilly,  yawns, 
shudders,  or  the  like. 

ANNOTTO,  or  ARNOTTA,  in  dyeing, 
an  elegant  red  colour,  formed  from  the 
pellicles  or  pulp  of  the  seeds  of  the  6txa,  a 
tree  common  in  South  America,  It  is  also 
called  Terra  Orleana,  and  roucou.  To  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine  it  very  readily  commu- 
nicates a high  orange  or  yclloviisn  red,  and 
hence  is  used  as  an  iiigrcllicnt  in  varnishes 
for  giving  an  orange  cast  to  the  simple  yel- 
lows. Alkaline  salts  render  it  perfectly  so- 
luble in  boiling  water,  without  altering  its 
colour.  Wool  or  silk  boiled  in  the  solution 
acquires  a deep,  but  not  a very  durable, 
ornn^  dye.  It  is  used  for  colouring  cheese. 

AN'NUAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever  hap- 
pens every  year,  or  lasts  a year  ; thus  we 
say,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  annual 
plants,  annual  publications,  ^c. 

ANNUTTY,  the  periodical  payment  of 
money,  either  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly; for  a determinate  periou,  as  ten, 
fifty,  or  a hundred  years ; or  for  an  indeter- 
minate period,  dependent  on  a ccrtidn  con- 
tingency, as  the  death  of  a person ; or  for 
an  indefinite  term,  in  which  latter  case 
they  are  called  pcnictual  annuities.  As  the 
pronability  of  the  duration  of  life  at  every 
age  is  known,  so  annuities  may  be  pur- 
enased  for  fixed  sums  during  the  life  of  the 
party.  An  annuity  is  said  to  be  in  arrear 
whcii  it  continues  unpaid  after  it  is  due, 
and  in  rerei-Aton,  when  it  is  to  fall  to  the 
expectant  at  some  future  time. 

AN'NULAR,  anything  in  the  form  of,  or 
resembling,  a ring.  Hence,  annular,  in 
anatomy,  is  an  appellation  given  to  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  body  : thus  the  annular  cor- 
tilnffe  is  the  second  cartilage  of  the  larynx  ; 
the  annular  lipament  is  a strong  ligament  t 
encompassing  the  wrist,  after  tne  manner  ; 
of  a bracelet;  and  annular  procfsit  is  that 
which  surrounds  the  medulla  oblongata. 

AN'NULATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  j 


THE  PROPORTION  OP  ANNOTTO  IN  COLOt^RtNO  CURR8E  IS  ONE  OUNCE  TO  OWE  CWT. 
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a capsule,  stem,  and  root,  according  as  either 
of  them  is  siuTouiided  by  appai’ent  rings, 
or  annular  elevations. 

ANNUL  AT  US,  in  entomology,  the  name 
of  several  species  of  insects. 

AN'NULET,  in  arcl^itecture,  a small  square 
member  in  the  Doric  capital,  under  the 
quarter-round.  Also  a narrow  Hat  mould- 
ing, encompassing  other  parts  of  the  co- 
lumn, as  in  the  base,  capital,  &c.,  which 
is  variously  tennedjillet,  cincture,  &c. 

ANNUNCIATION,  the  delivery  of  a 
message,  particularly  the  angel’s  message 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  concerning  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  The  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  that  event  is  called  Lady-day,  and 
falls  on  the2oth  of  March. 

AN'ODYNES,  medicines  so  calledbecause 
they  ease  pain  and  procure  sleep,  such  as 
the  medicinal  preparations  of  the  poppy. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes : Pare- 
gorics, or  such  as  assuage  pain  ; soporiiics, 
or  such  as  relieve  by  procuring  sleep ; and 
narcotics,  or  such  as  case  the  patient  by 
stupifying  him. 

ANOMA'LIA,  in  medicine,  inequality  or 
irregularity  as  applied  to  the  pulse. 

ANOM'ALOUS,  inagcncral  sense,  is  ap- 
plied to  whatever  is  irregular,  or  deviates 
from  the  rule  observed  by  other  things  of 

the  like  nature. Anomalous  vi'.kds,  in 

grammar,  such  as  are  irregularly  formed, 
of  which  the  Greek  language  furnishes  nu- 
merous examples. 

ANOM'ALY,  any  irregularity  or  peculiar 
phenomena  of  motion. Anomaly,  in  as- 

tronomy, is  an  irrcpilarity  in  the  motion 
of  a planet,  by  which  it  deviates  from  the 
aphelion  or  apogee. 

ANOMALISTICAL  YEAR,  in  astrono- 
my,  the  time  that  the  earth  takes  to  pass 
through  her  orbit. 

ANOMIA,  or  llOWL-SHELL,  in  con- 
chology,  a genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  of  rermei  tenfacea.  Tlicy  are  bi- 
valve, the  shells  unequal,  and  one  valve  is 
perforated  near  the  hinge,  and  afllxed  by 
that  perforation  to  some  other  body.  Tweu- 
ty-Hve  species  are  emimerntcd. 

ANOMORHOMIJOriHA,  in  mineralogy,  ' 
a genus  of  pellucid  crystalline  spars,  of  no 
regular  external  form,  but  always  breaking  ; 
into  regular  rhomboidnl  masses,  and  cleav- 
ing into  plates  which  always  consist  of 
rhomboidnl  concretions. 

ANOKKX'IA,  a term  in  the  mcdiral  art, 
for  the  loathing  of  food  ; and  is  citiier  ori- 
ginal, or  symptomatic  of  some  disorder. 

ANOS'MIA,  in  medicine,  a disease  at-  , 
tended  with  a diniinution  nr  loss  of  smell. 

AN'.SEK,  a star  of  the  llfih  niagnitude  in 
the  Milky  Way. 

AN'SLUKS,  the  third  order  of  birds  in 
the  Linnrcnn  system,  including surh  ns  have 
the  hill  somewhat  obtuse,  covered  with  a 
*kin,and  gibbousat  tlic  base ; as  the  goose,  j 
duck,  sw  an,  .\c. 

AN'I*,  (/ocirtira)  in  entomology,  a well- 
known  insert,  miieh  celebrated  for  its  in- 
dustry and  economy.  The  ant  makes  a dis- 
tinrt  genus  of  inserts,  of  the  order  of  the 
nifinenoptera,  or  those  with  iiiemhrnnneouus 


wings;  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
genera  of  this  order,  by  having  an  erect 
squama,  or  scaly  body,  placed  between  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  They  are  divided, 
like  the  bees  and  wasps,  into  males,  females, 
and  neutrals,  which  lust  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  this  tribe,  and  appear  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  nest.  They  feed 
both  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Tlie  WuiTE  Ants,  which  are  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  Africa,  and  South  America,  are 
described  as  far  exceeding  in  wisdom  and 
policy,  the  bee,  the  ant,  or  beaver.  They 
build  pyramidal  structures,  divided  into 
chambers,  magazines,  &c.  These  hills,  or 
houses,  are  so  strong  as  to  bear  four  men 
to  stand  upon  them ; and  in  the  plains  of 
Senegal  they  appear  like  villages.  Their 
social  economy  is  of  the  most  regular  kind, 
and  when  large  masStTs  of  them  make  an  at- 
tack on  any  animal,  their  assault  is  so  vi- 
gorous, that  even  men  and  large  quadru- 
peds often  become  their  victims.  At  Sierra 
Leone  the  travelling  ants  or  marchers,  as 
they  are  called,  will  sometimes  approach 
the  settlements  in  lines  of  two  or  three 
miles  in  length;  they  will  cross  consider- 
able streams ; and,  entering  a house,  are 
perfectly  irresistible  except  by  fire. 

ANTARCTIC,  in  a general  * sense,  de- 
notes something  opposite  to  the  arctic,  or 
northern  pole.  Hence,  Antarctic  circle,  in 
geography  and  astronomy,  is  one  of  the  les- 
ser circles  of  the  splicre,  and  distant  only 
23®  30' from  the  south  pole,  which  is  like- 
wise called  antarctic  for  the  same  reason. 
The  stars  near  the  antarctic  pole  never  ap- 
pear above  our  horizon. 

.\NTA'RES,  a star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, otiicrwise called  the  Scorpion’s  Heart. 

ANTANACLA'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a figure 
which  repeats  the  snipe  word,  but  in  a dif- 
ferent senso;  as  "dum  vivinius,  vivamus.” 

ANTECE  DENCE,  in  astronomy,  an  ap- 
]mrcnt  motion  of  f.  planet  towards  the  w est, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  viz. 
from  'raurus  tow  ards  Aries,  &c. 

ANTECE'DENT,  in  grammar,  the  word 
to  which  a relative  refers : thus, " God  w Imm 
wc  nilore,”  the  word  (tod  is  the  antecedent 

to  the  relative  iv/iom. Antkckdknt,  in 

logic,  is  the  first  of  the  two  propositions  in 
an  entliyineme.-^— Antecedent,  in  maihc- 
nmtics,  is  the  first  of  two  terms  of  a ratio, 
or  that  whicli  is  compared  with  tlic  other, 
ns  in  the  ratio  of  2 to  .3,  or  n to  6,  2 and  a,  arc 

cacli  antecedents. Anteckdknt  Signs, 

in  medicine,  sucli  as  are  oliserved  before  a 
distemper  is  so  formed  ns  to  be  reducible  to 
any  particular  class,  or  proper  denomina- 
tions. 

ANTIvCCK'NIUM,  in  anticjuily,  the  first 
course  at  supper,  consisting  of  eggs,  herbs, 
&c.,  custoiimry  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. 

ANTIvCURSO'UES,  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, a party  of  horse  detached  before, 
partly  to  get  intelligence,  provisions,  ^c., 
and  partly  to  choose  n proper  place  to 
encamp  in.  The-^e  were  otherwise  called 
Anti:<  KSsoREs,  and  by  the  Greeks,  Tko- 
nnoMi. 


TUB  MTTLH  WHTTB  BALLS  WR  CALL  ANT-KOOS,  ARB  TIIR  TOUNO  WIlArPUn  IN  FILMS.  [K 
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AN'TEDATE,  a spurious,  or  false  date, 
prior  to  tlie  true  date  of  a bond,  bill,  &c. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN,  whatever  existed  be- 
fore the  deluge ; thus,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  from  Adam  to  Noah  are  called  the 
antediluvians. 

AN'TELOPE,  an  animal  partaking  of  the 
nature  both  of  the  deer  and  the  goat,  com- 
mon in  Africa,  and  other  hot  climates. 
They  are  remarkable  for  swiftness  and  eie- 
gance,  and  live  in  herds  in  hilly  districts. 

ANTEM'BASIS,  in  anatomy,  amutual  in- 
sertion of  the  bones. 

ANTEMERIDTAN,  in  astronomy,  ab- 
breviated A.M.,  the  time  before  noon. 

ANTEMURA'LE.  in  antiquity,  the  name 
for  what  is  now  ealled  the  counterscarp, 
or  outwork,  in  fortification. 

ANTEN'NrE,  in  entomology,  slender  bo- 
dies with  which  nature  has  furnished  the 
heads  of  insects ; being  the  same  with  what 
are  called  horns  or  feelers. 

ANTEPENULT1M.A,  ANTEPENUL'- 
TIMATE,  or,  ANTEPENULT',  in  gram- 
mar, the  third  syllable  of  a word  from  the 
end,  or  the  last  syllable  but  two. 

ANTECLE'MA,  in  oratory,  is  where  the 
whole  defence  of  the  person  accused,  turns 
on  criminating  the  accuser. 

AN'TIIELIX,  in  anatomy,  the  inward 
protuberance  of  the  external  car,  being  a 
semicircle  within,  and  almost  parallel  to  the 
helix. 

ANTIIELMIN'TICS,  medicines  proper 
to  destroy  worms. 

ANTEPOSI'TION,  a grammatical  figure, 
whereby  a word,which  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  syntax  ought  to  follow  another,  comes 
before  it. 

AN'THER,  that  part  of  the  stamen  of  a 
flower  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  filament, 
opening  and  discharging  the  pollen,  or  fa- 
rina, when  ripe. 

ANTIIE'SIS,  in  botany,  cflloresccncc,  or 
that  state  of  vegetation  in  which  the  flower 
is  completely  developed. 

ANTIIESPHO'RIA,  in  antiquity,  a Si- 
cilian festival,  instituted  in  honour  of  Pro- 
serpine. 

ANTHESTE'RIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
festivals  celebrated  in  the  Spring  by  the 
Athenians,  in  honour  of  Racchus,  during 
which  tlie  masters  feasted  their  slaves, as  the 
Romans  did  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia. 

ANTHOLOGY,  a collection  of  choice 
poems,  particularly  a collection  of  Greek 
epigrams  so  called.  The  word  in  its  origi- 
nal sense  simply  means  a collection  of 
flowers. 

AN'THRACITE,  in  mincraloCT,  a valu- 
able kind  of  coal,  consisting  wholly  of  car- 
bon, mixed  with  a slight  and  variable  pro- 
ortion  of  oxyde  of  iriin.silcx,  and  alumina, 
t is  inflammable  with  some  difflcully,  and 
burns  without  smell  or  smoke,  leaving  a 
more  or  less  earthy  residue.  It  is  scarce  in 
Europe,  and  consecjuently  but  little  used; 
but  in  the  United  Stales  of  America,  where 
it  abounds,  it  has  lately  acquired  a high  de- 
CTCC  of  iinijortnnre.  . 

ANTIIRACO'SIS  OC'ULI,  in  medicine, 
a scaly  corrosive  ulcer  in  the  eye. 


ANTHROPOPHA'GI,  or  cannibals,  per- 
sons  \vho  eat  the  flesh  of  men  as  well  as 
animals.  Abhorrent  and  unnatural  as  the 
practice  is,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  whole  na- 
tions have  been  addicted  to  this  practice, 
and  that  it  still  prevails  in  the  South  Seas. 

ANTHROPHOLITUS,  or  ANTHRO- 
PHOLITES,  pctrefactions  of  human  bo- 
dies, or  parts  of  the  body.  Those  of  ani- 
mals are  called  zoolites. 

ANTHROPOL'OGY,  the  science  which 
treats  of  human  nature,  cither  in  aphysical 
or  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 

ANTHROPOMOR'PHITE,  one  who  as- 
cribes  a human  fl^ure  and  a bodily  form  to 
God. 

ANTI,  a Greek  particle,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  several  words,  both 
Latin,  French,  and  English,  and  signifies 
opposite  or  contrary  to,  as  in  antiscor- 
butics^ 

ANTICAR'DIinvi,  in  anatomy,  that  hol- 
low part  under  the  breast,  just  against  the 
heart,  called  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

ANTLCLrMAX,in  literary  composition 
and  oratory,  when  a writer  or  speaker  sud- 
denly descends  from  the  great  to  the  little. 

ANTIDIASTOLE,  in  medicine,  a discri- 
mination of  one  disease  or  symptom  from 
another. 

ANTIDOTE,  a counter-poison,  or  any 
medicine  generally  that  counteracts  the  ef- 
fects of  what  has  6cen  swallowed. 

ANTIL'OGY,  an  inconsistency  between 
two  or  more  passages  of  the  same  book. 

ANTIMEl’AB'OLE,  in  rhetoric,  a setting 
of  two  things  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

ANTIMETATH'ESIS,  in  rhetoric,  an  in- 
version of  the  parts  or  members  of  an  anti- 
thesis. 

ANTIMONY",  a metallic  substance  of  a 
greyish  white  colour,  considerable  brilli- 
ancy, and  strongly  resembling  tin,  or  silver. 
Its  texture  is  laminated,  and  the  lamins  ap- 
pear arranged  one  over  another,  and  cross- 
ing in  even?  direction;  its  surface  often  ex- 
hibits a kind  of  crystal,  in  the  form  of  stars, 
or  fir-leaves.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  easily 
pulverized;  melts,  when  heated  just  to  red- 
ness. In  its  pure  state  it^s  called  the  re- 
gulus  of  antimony.  Crude  antimony,  in 
commerce,  is  a metallic  ore,  consisting  of 
the  metal  called  antimony  combined  with 
sulphur. 

ANTINO'MIANS,  a sect  who  nyect  the 
moral  law  as  a rule  of  conduct  to  believers  ; 
and  wlio,  regarding  virtuous  conduct  as  in- 
sufficient to  dcscnc  or  obtain  salvation, 
teach  that  no  attention  to  its  precepts  is 
necessary. 

ANTIP'ATllY,  in  physiology,  a natural 
aversion  of  one  body  to  another,  in  contra- 
distinction to  sympathy.  In  a more  re- 
stricted sense,  it  is  an  involuntary  aversion 
which  an  animated  and  sensitive  being  feels 
towards  some  ol)jert  presented  to  it  either 
in  reality  or  imasrinatioii,  although  the  per- 
son who  feels  tliis  abhorrence  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  its  cause,  and  can  by  no  means 
neemint  for  it. 

AN'I’l'TODES,  the  name  given  to  those 
inlmhitants  of  the  earth  who  arc  diamciri- 
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BOMB  A8SBRT  THAT  ANTHROFOLITKS  IIAVB  RRRN  FOUND  IN  OLD  MINKS,  RUT  TIIK  BXISTBNCK  OF  SUCH  PETRIFACTIONS  IS  NOT  CREDITED. 
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THB  ANTISEPTIC  PROPEBTIES  OF  CUAUCOAL  RENDER  IT  A GOOD  DENTIFRICE. 
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cally  opposite  to  each  other,  as  it  were  feet 
to  feet.  They  have  equal  latitudes,  the  one 
north,  and  the  other  south;  but  opposite 
longitudes:  consequently  when  it  is  dav  to 
the  one,  it  is  night  to  the  other,  and  when 
summer  to  the  one,  winter  to  the  other. 

ANTIPHO'NA,  or  ANTIPH'ONY,  in 
music,  the  answer  made  by  one  choir  to 
another,  when  the  psalm  or  anthem  is  sung 
verse  for  verse  alternately. 

ANTIPH'RASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of 
speech,  or  kind  of  irony,  whereby  we  say 
a thing  by  denying  what  we  ought  rather  to 
affirm  it  to  be ; as  when  we  say,  he  is  no 
fool,”  we  mean  ” he  is  a man  of  sense.” 

AN^TIQUARY,  a person  who  studies  and 
searches  after  monuments  and  remains  of 
antiquity.  There  were  formerly  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  persons  of  high 
distinction  called  antiquaries,  who  made  it 
their  business  to  explain  the  ancient  in- 
scriptions, and  give  every  other  assistance  in 
their  power  to  strangers  who  were  lovers 

of  that  kind  of  learning. The  monks  who 

were  employed  in  making  new  copies  of  old 
books  were  formerly  called  antiquarii. 

ANTIQ'UITIES,  all  such  documents  of 
ancient  history  as  industrious  and  learned 
men  have  collected;  genealogies,  inscrip- 
tions, monuments,  coins,  names,  etymolo- 
^es,  archives,  mechanical  instruments, 
fragments  of  history,  &c.  Antiquities  form 
a very  extensive  science,  including  an  his- 
torical knowledge  of  the  ancient  edifices, 
magistrates,  haoiliments,  manners,  cus- 
toms, ceremonies,  relmous  worship,  and 
other  objects  worthy  or  curiosity,  of  all  the 
principal  nations  of  the  earth.  In  England, 
we  have  Britisl^  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Nor- 
man antiquities,  many  of  which  are  highly 
interesting,  and  serve  to  throw  a light  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 

ANTISABBATA'RIANS,  a modern  reli- 
gious sect,  who  deny  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving the  Sabbath,  chiefly  because  it  was 
a Jewish  institution. 

ANTIS'CH,  or  ANTIS'CIANS,  in  geo- 
graphy,  the  people  who  live  on  different 
sides  of  the  equator,  and  have  their  sha- 
dows at  noon  fall  directly  opposite  ways. 

-Antiscii  is  also  used  among  astro- 
logers, for  two  points  of  the  heavens  equally 
distant  from  the  tropics. 

ANTISEP'TICS,  in  chemistry,  remedies 
a^inst  putrefaction.  Of  all  the  antiseptics 
which  have  been  discovered,  none  has  ocen 
found  so  effectual  as  chloride  of  lime  in  ar- 
resting  the  progress  of  putrefaction,  for 
^hen  placed  in  contact  with  the  affected 
parts,  It  destroys  the  offensive  odour  which 
they  exhale,  and  prevents  the  extension  of 
tue  corruption. 

I ISrABMOD'ICS,  medicines  proper 
tor  the  cure  of  spasms  and  convulsuiiis. 
*mium,  balsam  of  Peru,  and  the  I'ssenfinl 

4 vegetables,  are  the  nmst  useful. 

AN  riSTROIMIE,  the  alternate  verse  in 
^nrient  poetry,  which  was  divided  into  the 
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remedies  used  in  cases  of  syphilis,  the  most 
efficacious  of  w hich  are  said  to  be  prepara- 
tions of  mercury. 

j ANTITH'ESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of 
speech,  by  wliich  tw’o  things  are  attempted 
I to  be  made  more  striking,  by  being  set  in 
I opposition  to  each  other.  Antitheses, 

I well  managed,”  says  Bohours,  give  infi- 
: nite  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  worlcs  of  ge- 
I nius ; they  have  nearly  the  same  effect  in 
language  as  lights  and  shadow's  in  paint- 
ing, which  a good  artist  distributes  with 
, propriety ; or  the  flats  and  sharps  in  music, 

. which  are  mingled  by  a skilful  master.” 

I The  beautiful  antithesis  of  Cicero,  in  his 
•second  Catilinarian,  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample : ” On  the  one  side  stands  modesty, 
on  the  other  impudence ; on  the  one  fidc- 
, lity,  on  the  other  deceit ; here  piety,  there 
] sacrilege ; here  continency,  there  lust,”  &c. 

ANTITRINITA'RIANS,  all  those  who 
; deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

I ANTITYPE,  among  ecclesiastical  wri- 
; ters,  denotes  a type  corresponding  to  some 
, other  type  or  figure.  In  the  Greek  church 
i it  is  also  an  appellation  given  to  the  sym- 
, bols  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament. 

I ANTCE'CI,  in  geography,  those  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  who  live  under  the  same 
meridian,  but  on  different  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  at  equal  distances  from  it. 

ANTONOMA'SIA,  a mode  of  speaking 
in  which  a person  is  addressed  or  described 
by  some  appropriate  or  official  designation, 
but  not  by  his  surname ; as,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  ” the  noble  lord ;”  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  ” the  honourable  gentleman.” 

A'NUS,  in  anatomy,  the  extremity  of  the 
intestinum  rectum,  or  orifice  of  the  funda- 
ment. Also  a small  cavity  in  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain. Anus,  in  botany,  sig- 

nifies the  posterior  opening  of  a mouopeta- 
lous  flower. 

AORISTIA,  in  the  sceptic  philosophy, 
denotes  that  state  of  the  mind  wherein  wc 
neither  assert  nor  deny  anything  positively, 
but  only  speak  of  things  as  sccining  or  ap- 
pearing to  us  in  such  a manner. 

AORTA,  or  MAG'NA  ARTE'RIA,  the 
great  artery  proceeding  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  from  which  all  the  other 
arteries  proceed  mediately  or  immediately. 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  descending  or 
ascending,  according  to  the  manner  in  w hich 
it  runs. 

AP'ATHY,  a term  expressive  of  an  utter 
pri  vation  of  passion,  ami  an  insensibility  of 
pain.  Thus,  the  stoics  affected  an  entire 
apathy,  so  ns  not  to  be  rufllcd,  or  sensible 
of  pleasure  or  pain. 

ARAU'LIA,  in  antiquity,  the  second  day 
of  the  Tiiarringe  festival,  when  the  bride’s 
departure  from  her  father’s  house  was  cele- 
brated. On  this  day  the  bridegroom  pre- 
sented the  bride  with  a garment  called 
/■ijmulet/ rin. 

AI’AU'ME,  in  heraldry,  a hand  opened, 
and  the  full  palm  appearing,  w ith  the  thumb 
ami  fingers  extemlcd,  ns  may  be  seen  in  the 
arms  of  a baronet. 

Al’K,  a name  for  different  species  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  which  arc  witliout  tails  or 


Tnn  rAsrffAT,  t.ams  is  tjir  ttck,  op  wnirn  riinisT  is  the  antittpk. 
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THOSE  WHO  LIVE  NORTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR  ABE  ANTISCIANS  TO  THOSE  WHO  LIVE  SOUTH,  AND  TICE  VERSA. 


APES  HAVE  POUR  CUTTING  TBETU  IN  EACH  JAW,  AND  TWO  CANINE  TEETH,  WITH  OBTUSE  GRINDERS. 


AN  APE  IS  TEE  APPELLATION  OP 

CONTEMPT  FOR  A SILLY  IMITATOR. 

afh]  Scientific  antJ  Xiterava  treasury ; [aph 

cheek  pouches.  Like  all  the  four-habded 
aniraals,  the  apes  are  destined  to  live  among 
the  branehes  of  trees,  and  are  especially 
adapted,  from  their  size  and  strength,  to 
occupy  large  forests.  All  of  them  have  the 
power  of  assuming  a nearly  erect  position. 
They  generally  live  in  troops,  and  some  of 
the  speeies  are  said  to  construct  a sort  of 
hut  of  leaves,  as  a defence  against  the 
weather.  They  defend  themselves  with 
clubs,  and  employ  these  weapons  with  con- 
siderable effect,  even  against  man.  Some 
of  them,  called  gibbons,  have  arms  of  pro- 
digious length.  On  the  loftiest  branches 
of  the  gigantic  eastern  forest  trees,  troops 
of  these  animals  are  seen  sitting  in  perfect 
security,  or  springing  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
swinging  themselves  to  great  distances  by 
their  long  arms.  There  are  various  species, 
but  the  most  terrible  is  the  orang-outang 
of  Africa.  Lascivious,  filthy,  gluttonous, 
and  ferocious,  they  offer  to  man  an  instruc- 
tive lesson  on  the  inestimable  worth  of  that 
divine  faculty  with  which  his  Creator  bene- 
ficently endowed  him ; and  which,  wliile  it 
controls  the  impulses  of  liis  organization, 
convinces  him  that  he  is  made  for  a nobler 
end  than  the  " brutes  which  perish.” 

APEAK'.— A ship  is  said  to  be  apeak, 
when  the  cable  is  drawn  so  tight  as  to  bring 
her  directly  over  the  anchor. 

APE'NE,  in  antiquity,  the  chariot  in 
which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried 
on  solemn  occasions. 

APEP'SIA,  in  medicine,  a had  digestion  j 
the  more  usual  term  for  which  is  dyspepsia. 

APE'RIENTS,  in  the  materia  medica,  an 
appellation  given  to  such  medicines  ns  faci- 
litate the  circulation  of  the  juices,  by  re- 
moving all  obstructions. 

AP'ERTURE,  in  optics,  a hole  next  to 
the  object-glass  of  a telescope. In  ar- 

chitecture, an  opening  in  any  building,  as  a 

window,  door,  &c. In  geometry,  the 

opening  or  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  right  lines. 

APETALOUS,  in  botany,  a term  for 
plants  whose  flowers  have  no  flower  leaves 
or  corolla ; as  the  hippuris,  or  fox-tail  grass. 

A'PEX,  in  its  general  sense,  is  the  top, 

summit,  or  highest  degree  of  anything. 

In  antiquity,  a little  woollen  tuft  on  the  cap 
of  the  tiamen,  or  high  priest. In  mathe- 

matics, the  angular  point  of  a cone  or 
conic  section. 

APll.'ERE'SIS,  in  grammar,  the  taking 

away  a letter  or  syllahlc  from  a word. 

In  surgery,  it  signifies  an  operation  whereby 
something  is  taken  away  that  is  superflu- 
ous. 

APIIE'LION,  in  astronomy,  that  point 
at  which  the  earth,  or  any  planet,  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun. 

APIIEL'LAN,  in  astronomy,  the  nameof 
a bright  star  in  the  constellation  Cemini. 

A'PIIIS,  in  entomology,  the  general  name 
for  a very  extensive  genus  of  inserts  of  the 
Linnscaii  order  bemiidera,  called  also  plant- 
louse,  vine-fretter,  &c.  The  aphis  has  four 
erect  wings,  or  none  at  all ; its  trunk  is  re- 
flex : and  the  body  is  formed  into  two  horns 
behind.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that 

each  species  is  attached  to  one  kind  of  ve- 
getable only.  They  abound  with  a sweet 
and  grateful  inoisttire,  and  are,  therefore, 
eagerly  devoured  by  ants,  the  lar\a  of  coc- 
cinellce,  and  many  other  creatures,  or  they 
would  very  probably  become  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  whole  vegetable  creation  than 
any  other  race  of  insects.  The  production 
of  this  moisture,  generally  called  honey- 
dew,  and  their  equivocal  generation,  are 
the  circumstances  which  have  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  modern  naturalists, 
and  in  which  they  seem  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  animal  world. 
Numerous  experiments  have  heen  tried,  and 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  male  aphides 
are  produced  only  in  the  tenth  generation, 
and  are  but  few  in  number ; that  these,  soon 
arnNing  at  their  full  growth,  copulate  uith 
the  females;  that  the  virtue  of  this  copula- 
tion is  not  exliausted  at  least  until  the  tent  h 
generation;  that  all  these  generations,  ex- 
cept the  first  from  the  fecundated  eggs,  are 
produced  viviparous;  and  all  the  individuals 
are  females,  except  those  of  the  last  gene- 
ration, among  whom  some  males  make  their 
appearance,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a fresh 
series.  But  the  excremental  fluid  voided  by 
these  insects  is  equally  extraordinary.  The 
honey-dew  of  plants  is  nothing  more  than 
this  secretion : it  neither  falls  from  the  at- 
mosphere, nor  issues  from  the  plant  itself; 
for  wherever  honey-dew  is  obsenable  upon 
a leaf,  aphides  will  be  found  on  the  under- 
side of  the  leaf  or  leaves  immediately  above 
it,  and  under  no  other  circumstance  what- 
ever. Among  them  is  the  aphU  rosa,  found 
in  great  numbers  on  the  leaves,  stalks,  and 
buds  of  roses;  and  the  common  preen  aphis, 
which  is  called  the  Jfy  when  it  infests  hop- 
gardens. 

APirODOS,  in  medicine,  the  recrements 
of  the  aliment  which  pass  off  by  stool. 

APHO'NIA,  in  medicine,  a deprivation 
of  voice,  or  palsy  of  the  tongue. 

APII'ORISM,  a maxim  or  principle  of  a 
science;  or  a sentence  which  comprehends 
a great  deal  in  a few  words.  The  aphoristic 
method  has  great  advantages,  as  contain- 
ing much  matter  in  a small  compass ; sen- 
timents arc  here  almost  as  numerous  as  ex- 
presMons ; and  doctrines  may  be  counted 
by  phrases. 

AIMIBACTA,  in  antiquity,  open  v.csscls 
which  were  used  in  naval  engagements. 

APII  IH'TK,  a mineral  substance,  so  called 
from  its  frothy  appearance;  silveiy  chalk. 

Al’lITIl/B,  in  medicine,  the  thrush; 
small,  round,  and  superficial  ulcers  arising 
in  the  mouth.  The  principal  sent  of  this 
disease,  is  the  extremity  of  excretory  ves- 
sels. snlival  glands,  ^r. 

AIMITH.MrnOCITr.S,  or  APHTHAK- 
DOCK'T/K,  a sect  of  heretics  which  branch- 
ed off  from  the  Kutychiansin  the  sixth  cen- 
turj*.  They  denied  the  passion  of  our  i>a- 
viour,  maintaining  that  his  body  was  im- 
mortal from  the  moment  of  his  conception. 

.•M*ir\hhOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  stem  or  leaf  of  a flower:  as 
aphyllus  cantis,  a leafless  stem ; aphyUns 
fios,  a flower  having  no  calyx. 

THOSE  INSECTS  Wlliril  FEED  ON  THE 

Anns  ARE  TERMED  ArillDI VOROVS. 

T.ADT-MIID8  FEED  OE  APHIDES,  AND  NEVER  DESTROY  VEOETAnLRS;  HENCE  THEY  ARB  USEFUL  IN  OUR  GARDENS. 


lUK  SAVAt.  CALLBO  AM  ArH.’STIlil,  WAS  SOMBTIMBS  SIIArXIt  I.IKB  A PI.t/MB  OK  FKATllKHS,  AMD  KASTKNBn  ON  A BWAN’s  MKCK 


THE  APOCALYPSE  WAS  WRITTEN  NEAR  TUB  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURY. 
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ATIART,  a place  where  bees  are  kept, 
which  should  be  selected  with  great  care. 
It  should  be  sheltered  from  the  wet  as  well 
as  from  the  extremes  of  beat  and  cold ; it 
should  face  the  south,  be  defended  from 
high  winds,  and  not  w ithin  the  sphere  of 
oficnsiTe  smells,  or  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
any  hostile  vermin. 

ATIS,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  four- 
winged insects,  with  wings  entirely  mem- 
branaceous, and  their  tails  furnished  with 
a sting;  comprehending  the  bee,  hornet, 

wasp,  and  humble-bee. In  mythology, 

apii  was  the  name  of  a bull  towiiich  divine 
honours  were  paid  by  the  Egyptians,  chiefly 
at  Memphis. 

APL.-VNAT  IC,  in  optics,  a terra  applied 
to  that  kind  of  refraction  which  completely 
corrects  the  aberration  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  the  colour  depending  thereon,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  achromatic,  in  wliich  there 
is  only  a partial  correction  of  colour. 

APLUS  TRE,  or  APLUSTRIA,  in  the 
naval  architecture  of  the  ancients,  an  orna- 
ment resembling  a shield  fixed  in  the  poop 
of  a ship,  in  w hich  case  it  diifered  from  the 
acrostolium. 

APOC'Al/YPSE,  the  Creek  name  of  the 
last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  so  called 
from  its  containing  revelations  concerning 
several  important  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
It  is  generally  attributed  to  the  apostle  St. 
John,  who  wrote  it  in  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
whither  he  had  been  banished  by  the  em- 
peror Doniitian  ; though  there  have  not 
been  w*anting  those  who  ascribe  it  to  other 
authors,  and  even  wholly  reject  it  ns  spu- 
rious. On  account  of  its  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, the  Apocalypse  has  been  explained 
differently  by  almost  every  writer  who  has 
ventured  to  interpret  it ; and  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  one  of  those  parts  of  the  Bible 
which  has  furnished  all  sorts  of  sects  and 
fanatics  with  quotations  to  support  their 
creeds  or  opinions.  But  in  themctnphorsnnd 
lymbolical  expressions  with  which  the  Apo- 
J^ypse  abounds,  the  author  seems  to  have 
had  in  view  the  then  existing  state  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  its  future  pros- 
pects. 

APOCTOPE,  in  grammar,  a figure  by 
which  the  last  letter  or  syllabic  of  a word  is 
cut  off. 

APOC^RYPHA,  in  theology, certain  bonks 
of  doubtful  authority  which  are  not  received 
into  the  canons  of  holy  writ;  being  either 
spurious,  or  not  acknowledged  ns  of  divine 
origin. 

APODIC'TICA,  in  rhetoric,  an  epithet 
for  arguments  which  are  fitted  for  proving 
the  trnth  of  any  point. 

APODIOX'18,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  where- 
oy  we  either  pass  over  a thing  slightly,  or 
r^ert  it  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

APODIXT8  in  rhetorie,  an 
tnonstration. 

AI’Olrosi8,in  rhetoric,  the  latter  part 
simile**"**  ^*onlium,  or  applientiun  of  a 

name  of  one  of  the  orders 
^ T distribution  of  aiii. 

riinr  lenuing  cliarurieriMic  is,  that 


in  rhetoric,  an  evident  dc- 


they  have  no  ventral  fins.  There  are  twelve 
genera,  among  which  is  the  eel  tribe. 

APOGEE',  in  astronomy,  that  point  of 
llie  orbit  at  which  the  sun,  moon,  or  any 
planet  is  most  distant  from  the  earth.  This 
term,  as  well  as  the  perigee,  was  most  in 
use  among  the  ancients ; modern  astrono- 
mers, maldng  the  sun  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, mostly  use  the  terms  aphelion  and 
perihelion. 

AP'OGRAPH,  a copy  or  transcript  of 
some  book  or  writing.  It  is  opposed  to  au- 
tograpk. 

APOLTDES,  in  Roman  history,  those 
who  were  banished  to  some  remote  part, 
and  condemned  to  hard  labour,  with  the 
loss  of  citizenship. 

APOLLINA'RES.  LU'DI  or  APOLLI- 
NARIAN  GAMES,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
were  instituted  u.  c.  542.  They  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Apollo,  by  a decree  of 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  a prediction 
of  the  prophet  Marcius  relative  to  the  battle 
of  Cannaj. 

APOLLINA'RIANS,  in  church  history, 
a sect  of  heretics,  wiio  maintained  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  neither  a rational  human 
sou),  nor  a true  body* 

APOL'J^O  BEL'VIDERE,  an  ancient  mar- 
ble statue  of  Apollo  most  exquisitely  finish- 
ed. It  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Antium,  in 
the  15th  century,  and  placed  in  the  Belvi- 
dere  gallery  of  the  Vatican  palace  at  Rome. 

APOLBO'NIA,  in  antiquity,  an  annual 
festival  celebrated  by  the  /Egialians  in  ho- 
nour of  Apollo. 

AP'OLOGUE,  a poetical  fiction,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  the  improvement  of  morals. 
Some  wTitersareof  opinion,  that  this  term 
ought  to  be  confined  to  that  species  of  fable 
in  which  brute  or  inanimate  things,  as 
beasts  or  flowers,  are  made  to  speak  ; but 
this  distinction,  so  far  from  being  followed, 
is  generally  reversed.  It  is,  in  reality,  more 
usual  to  give  the  name  of  apologue  where 
human  actors  only  are  introduced. 

APOI/BYON,  a name  in  Scripture  given 
to  the  devil,  or  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit. 

APOPII'ASIS,  a figure  of  speech  in  which 
the  orator  briefly  alludes  to,  orscems  to  de- 
cline stating,  that  which  he  wishes  to  insi- 
nuate. 

AI^OPIILEG'MATTSM,  a medicine  to 
promote  the  carrying  off  phlegmatic  hu- 
mours. 

Al’OI’IIORE'TA,  in  antiquity,  presents 
made  to  the  guests  at  feasts,  or  other  en- 
tertainments, which  they  carried  away  with 
them. 

APOPirUADES,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
for  the  day  in  which  a disorder  comes  to  the 
crisis. 

APOPIITIIEGM,  or  AP'OTHEGM,  a 
short,  sententious,  and  instructive  remark, 
especially  if  pronounced  by  a person  of  dis- 
tinguished eliaracter. 

APOPII'YAS,  in  medicine,  the  ramifica- 
tion of  the  veins. 

AVON EIJ IU)’»SIS,  in  surgery,  the  exten- 
sion of  a nerve  or  tendon.  The  same  term 
is  also  used  for  the  cutting  off  a nerve,  Ac. 

APOI’IPYSIS,  in  anatomy,  an  cxcrcs- 


IS  arcRivKi)  nr  tui  noMisn  church  as  canonical. 
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ArOLLINABIAN  GAMES  WERE  MERELY  SCENICAL,  WITH  EXHIBITIONS  OP  MUSIC,  DANCING,  AND  PANTOMIMip  TRICKS. 


COLLKCTlOa  OF  API^S  A^D  PRECEPTS,  CALLED  "APOSTOLIC  CONSTITUTIONS,*'  APPEARED  IN  THE  4TH  CENTURT,  BUT  ARE  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  SIUBIOUS. 


A MAN  MAY  BE  AS  EGREOIOU8  AN  APOSTATE  IN  POLITICS,  AS  IN  RELIGION. 


App]  Sdentific  anU  3£itcrarii  ©rcasurn ; [app 

cence  from  the  body  of  a bone,  of  wliieh  it 
is  a true  continuous  part,  as  a branch  is  of 
a tree. 

APOPH'TGE,in  architecture,  the  part  ot 
a column  where  it  springs  out  of  its  base. 

APOPH’YLLITE,  a mineral  of  foliated 
structure  and  a peculiar  pearly  lustre.  When 
a fragment  is  forcibly  rubbed  against  a hard 
body,  it  separates  into  thin  laminae. 

AP'OPLEXY,  a disorder  in  which  the  pa- 
tient is  suddenly  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
all  the  senses,  and  of  voluntary  motion  ; 
while  a strong  pulse  remains  with  a deep 
respiration,  attended  noth  a stertor,  and 
the  appearance  of  a profound  sleep.  From 
the  appearance  of  every  symptom,  there 
is  scarcely  room  to  doubt  that  complete 
apoplexy  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
blood  (whether  extravasated  or  not)  upon 
the  brain  ; and  it  is  most  usually  found  to 
accompany  persons  of  a full  habit  of  body, 
who  have  a short  neck  and  a system  dis- 
posed to  a too  copious  sauguitication. 

AFOl’LEC'TA,  in  anatomy,  the  internal 
jugular  vein. 

APOS'TACY,  is  the  quitting  any  system 
of  thinking  or  acting,  good  or  bad : but  the 
word  is  generally  used,  in  a reproachful 
sense,  of  one  h ho  has  changed  his  religious 
opinions. 

A POSTERIO'RI,  in  logic,  a mode  of  rea- 
soning from  the  effect  to  the  cause. 

APOSTAX'IS,  in  medicine,  any  deflux- 
ion, but  particularly  of  blood  from  the  nose. 

APOS'TLE,  properly  signifies  a person 
delegated  or  sent  by  another  upon  some 
business ; and  hence,  by  way  of  eminence, 
denotes  one  of  the  twelve  disciples  com- 
missioned by  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  the 
gospel. 

APOSTOLIC,  or  APOSTOLTCAL,  an 
epithet  for  what  pertained  to  the  apostles, 
their  doctrine,  &c.  It  is  now  applied  by 
the  catholics  to  the  Romish  church  only,  as 
the  aposiolic  tee,  an  apostolic  brief,  ^-c. 

APOSTROPHE,  a figure  of  speech,  by 
which  the  orator  turns  from  his  subject  to 
address  .i  person  either  absent  or  dead,  ns 

if  he  were  present. ArosTaorun,  in 

grammar,  a mark  of  contraction  in  a word  j 
thus,  lov’d  for  loved. 

APOTHE'OSIS,  deification,  or  the  cere- 
mony of  placing  among  the  gods,  which  was 
frequent  among  the  ancients.  It  was  one 
of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  the  Chaldees,  that  vir- 
tuous persons,  after  their  death,  were  raised 
into  the  order  of  the  gods.  And  hence  the 
ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of  things 
useful  to  mankind,  and  who  had  done  any 
important  service  to  the  commonwealth. 
'Phis  honour  was  also  conferred  on  several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  at  their  decease. 

APOTH'ESIS,  in  surgery,  the  placing  of 
a fractured  limb  in  the  position  in  which  it 
ought  to  remain. 

APOl''OME,  in  music,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  less  semitone, 
being  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  128  to  125.  1 

APPAIIA'TUS,  the  component  parts  of 
machinery ; or  a set  of  instruments  or  uten  • 
sils  necessary  for  practising  any  art. 

APPAR'ENT,  in  a general  sense,  some- 
thing that  is  visible  to  the  eyes,  or  obvious  to 

the  understanding. Apparent,  among 

mathematicians  and  astronomers,  denotes 
tilings  as  they  appear  to  us,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  what  they  re^y  are:  thus 
we  say,  the  apparent  diameter,  distance, 

magnitude,  place,  figure,  &c.  of  bodies. 

Apparent  conjunction  of  the  planets,  is 
when  a right  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
through  their  centres,  passes  through  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  and  not  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  And,  in  general,  the 
apparent  conjunction  of  any  objects,  is 
when  they  appear,  or  are  placed  in  the  same 

right  line  with  the  eye. ^Apparent,  in 

law,  is  an  epithet  for  an  heir,  whose  right 
of  inheritance  is  indefensible ; as  the  heir  j 
apparent ; or  immediate  heir  to  the  crowTi,  1 
in  distinction  from  the  heir  presumpiire  I 

APPARP'TION,  a term  used  for  an  effect  1 
by  which  the  mind  operates  on  the  sense,  I 
instead  of  the  sense  on  the  mind ; or  when 
the  sense  is  diseased  and  transmits  false 
ideas  to  the  mind ; two  causes  which  have 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  numberless  su- 
perstitions and  tales  among  the  credulous  ' 
and  ignorant.  Hence  the  idea  of  ghosts,  j 

spectres,  and  supernatural  visions. Ap-  i 

PARiTioN,  in  astronomy,  signifies  a star  or  ; 
other  luminary's  becoming  visible,  which  j 
before  was  hid.  It  stands  opposed  to  oc-  I 
cultation.  The  circle  of  apparition  is  an  { 
imaginary  line,  within  which  the  stars  are 
always  risible  in  any  given  latitude. 

APPARITO'RES,  among  the  Romans,  a 
general  term  to  comprehend  all  attendants 
of  judges  and  magistrates  appointed  to  re- 
ceive and  execute  their  orders. ^.\ppar'- 

iTon,  in  English  law,  is  a messenger  that 
serves  the  process  of  a spiritual  court. 

AP?E.\L',  iu  law’,  the  removal  of  a cause 
from  an  inferior  to  a superior  court  or  judge,  1 
when  a person  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  • 
the  sentence  of  the  inferior  judge.  Appeals  ' 
lie  from  all  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  to  j 
the  House  of  Lords. 

APPEAR'ANCE,  in  perspective,  the  pro- 
jection of  a figure  or  body  on  the  pcrspcc-  1 

tivc  plane. In  astronomy,  the  same  ns  j 

phenomenon,  or  phasis. In  law,  it  sig-  . 

nifies  a defendant’s  filing  a common  or  spe- 
cial bail,  on  any  process  issued  out  of  a { 
court  of  judic-ature. 

APPEL  LANT,  or  APPEL'LOR,  in  law, 
he  who  makes  or  brings  an  appeal.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  for  one  w ho  brought 
an  appeal  in  a criminal  prosecution. 

APPEL  LATIVE,  in  grammar,  a noun  or 
name  applicable  to  a w hole  species  or  kind, 
as,  a man,  a horse. 

APPELLEE',  in  law,  he  of  whom  the  ap- 
peal or  accusation  is  made. 

APPEN'DANT,  in  law,  anything  that  is 
inheritable,  belonging  to  some  more  worthy 
inheritance;  as  an  ndvowson,  common,  or 
court,  may  be  appendant  to  a manor,  land 
to  an  office,  ^’tc 

A PPENDir  i* L,\TE,in  botany, append- 
ed at  the  extremity;  as  petiolus  apprndicu- 
laivtt,  a petiole  that  has  a small  leaf  or 
leaves  at  the  base. 

Ik 
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42  WHEN  WK  TAKE  AN  OATH,  WR  MAKR  AN  " APPEAL”  TO  THK  PKITT  FOR  THK  TRUTH  OP  IT. 
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APPXTITBS  ARE  PASSIONS  DIRECTED  TO  GENERAL,  NOT  PARTICULAR,  OBJECTS. 

App]  91  iNctD  IButionarg  of  tf)e  ^Belles  HL’ettres.  [aqu 


APPEN  DIX,  in  literature,  a treatise  or 
supplement  added  at  the  end  of  a work,  to 
reader  it  more  complete. 

APPLICATION,  in  geometry,  is  used 
either  for  division,  for  applying  one  quan- 
tity to  another,  whose  areas,  but  not  figures, 
shall  be  the  same;  or,  for  transferring  a 
given  line  into  a circle,  or  other  figure,  so 
that  its  end  shall  be  in  the  perimeter  of  the 

figure. Application  of  one  science  to 

another,  is  the  use  made  of  the  principles 
of  the  one  in  perfecting  the  other:  as  in 
the  application  of  algebra  and  geometry  to 
mechanics ; of  mechanics  to  geometry ; of 
geometry  and  astronomy  to  geography ; of 
geometry  and  algebra  to  natural  phUoso- 

phy. ^.\ppLiCATioN,  in  medicine,  any 

communication  to  the  body,  externally  or 
internally,  by  way  of  a remedy. 

APFOGIATU'RA,  in  music,  a small  note 
inserted  by  the  practical  musician,  between 
two  others,  at  some  distance ; or  a note  in- 
serted by  way  of  embellishment. 

AI’POSPTION,  in  grammar,  the  placing 
two  or  more  substantives  together,  without 
any  copulative  between  them,  as,  Welling- 
ton, the  conqueror. 

APPRAIS'ING,  the  valuing  or  setting  a 
price  on  TOods.  Appraisers  are  sworn  to 
value  goods  fairly;  for  which  reason  they 
are  often  termed  sworn  appraisers. 

APPREHEN'SION,  in  logic,  the  first  or 
most  simple  act  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
perceives,  or  is  conscious  of  some  idea : it 
is  more  usually  called  perception. 

APPRENTICE,  a young  person  bound 
by  indentures  or  articles  of  agreement  to  a 
tradesman  or  artificer,  to  learn  his  trade  or 
mystery. 

APPROACH'ES,  in  fortification,  the 
works  thrown  up  by  the  besiegers,  in  order 
to  get  nearer  a fortress  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy’s  cannon. 

appropria  tion,  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  annexing  a*beneficc  to  the  proper  and 
perpetual  use  of  a religious  house,  bishop- 
ric, college,  &c. ; in  the  same  way  as  im- 
prnpriation  is  the  annexing  a benefice  to 
the  use  of  a layperson,  or  corporation;  that 
which  is  an  appropriation  in  the  hands  of 
rdigiou.H  persons,  being  usually  called  an 
impropriation  in  the  hands  of  the  laity. 

Ai’PKOVER,  in  law,  one  who,  confess- 
ing that  he  has  committed  a felony,  accuses 
one  or  more  of  his  accomplices. 

APPROX  IMATE,  in  botany,  nn  epithet 
for  a leaf ; apprnzimatum  folium,  a leaf  that 
stands  close  to  the  stem. 

APPROXIMATION,  in  a general  sense, 
the  getting  near  to  an  object.— In  ma- 
thematics, a continual  approach  to  a root 
or  quantity  sought,  but  not  expected  to  be 
lound. 

* AP  PI;lsE,  in  astronomy,  the  approach 
■ of  a planet  towards  a conjunction  with  the 


Ill  HI.:  iiiniic'ii;*;,  Btrnne  oi  uic 
action  of  the  bridle  in  the  horseman's  hand. 
^ <T*  has  no  appui,  when  he  cannot 

sufiiT  the  hit  to  bear  even  slightly  upon 
he  parf.^  of  the  mouth ; or  too  much  npjmi, 
When  he  throwt  himself  too  much  upon  the 

ArPKRHRNSION,  IN  LAW, 


bit,  &c. Arpui,  in  the  military  art,  is  a 

term  for  any  particular  given  point  or  body 
upon  which  troops  are  formed,  or  by  which 
they  are  marched  in  line  or  column. 

A'PRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  European  computation.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ajnilis,  or 
aperio,  I open ; because  in  this  month  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  open. 

A PRIO'RI,  a mode  of  reasoning  from  the 
cause  to  the  effect. 

AP  SIDES,  or  AP'SES,  in  astronomy,  the 
two  points  of  a planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is 
at  its  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the 
sun ; and  the  line  wdiich  joins  them,  is 
called  the  line  of  apsides. 

APTERA,  the  seventh  order  of  insects, 
without  wings  or  transformation.  This  in- 
cludes spiders,  fleas,  bugs,  termites,  ear- 
wigs, &c.;  and,  also,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns, 
and  shrimps. 

A'PUS,  in  astronomy,  a constellation  near 

the  north  pole. In  ornithology,  a species 

of  hirundo,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  swift,  or  black  marten. 

APYREX'IA,  in  medicine,  the  abatement 
of  a fever. 

A' QUA,  a Latin  word,  much  used  in  che- 
mistry, signifying  w’ater.  It  is  an  insipid, 
ponderous,  transparent,  colourless,  unin- 
flammable, and  fluid  body,  formed  by  the 

union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. Aqua 

PuRA,  pure  or  common  water,  is  distin- 
guished into  Aqua  j)luvia,  rain-water ; 
Aqua  fontana,  spring-water ; Aq%ia  puteana, 
w'cU- water;  Aqua  Jiuvialis,  river-w'ater ; 
Aqua  nivalis,  snow-water;  Aqua  palustris, 
marsh-water;  Aqua  marina,  sea-water;  and 
Aqua  mineralis,  mineral-water. 

AQUAFORTIS,  the  common  name  of 
nitric  acid. 

AQUA  RE'GIA,  a combination  of  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  so  called,  because  it 
dissolves  gold:  it  will  also  dissolve  iron, 
copper,  tin,  mercury,  rcgulus  of  antimony, 
bismuth,  and  zinc.  It  is  now  generally 
called  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

AQUA  VlTiE,  a name  familiarly  (though 
most  absurdly)  applied  to  ardent  spirits, 
answering  to  the  aau  de  vie  or  brandy  of 
the  French. 

AQUATINTA,  a style  of  engraving,  or 
rather  etching,  by  which  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced similar  to  that  of  a drawing  in  Indian 
ink. 

AQUA'RIUS,  in  astronomy,  a constella- 
tion, which  makes  the  eleventh  sign  in  tlie 
zodiac.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Aqua- 
rius, or  the  w'ater-bcarer,  because  when  it 
appears  in  the  horizon,  the  weather  usually 
proves  rainy.  The  stars  in  this  constella- 
tion, in  I'tolcmy's  catalogue,  are  45;  in 
Tycho's,  41  ; in  Ilcvclius's,  47;  in  Flam- 
steed's, 108. 

AQUATIC,  in  natural  history,  nn  appel- 
lation given  to  such  things  ns  live  or  grow 
in  the  water:  thus  we  say,  aquatic  ani- 
iiials,  aquatic  plants,  Ac. 

A<i'UEI)UCT,  a conduit  of  water,  is  a 
construction  of  stone  or  timber,  built  on 
uneven  gronnil,  to  preserve  the  level  of 
water,  and  convey  it,  by  a canal,  from  one 


IS  TIIR  ACT  OP  TAKING  OR  ARnPSTINO  A FFLON. 


SOME  AQUEDUCTS  HAVE  BEEN  FORMED  WITH  THREE  CONDUITS  ON  THE  SAME  LINE,  ELEVATED  ONE  ABOVE  ANOTHER. 


AQUA  MABINA”  is  A IfASIE  WHICH  JEWELLERS  GIVE  TO  THE  BERYL,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  SEA-GREEN  COLOUR. 


THE  WORD  AQUILINE  DENOTES,  ANY  THING  RESEMBLING  THE  BEAK  OF  AN  EAGLE. 


ara]  Stientific  antJ  lEiterary  STreasurs ; [ara 

place  to  another.  There  are  aqueducts  un- 
der ground,  and  others  raised  above  it  sup- 
ported by  arches.  The  Romans  were  very 
magnificent  in  their  aqueducts.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Nerva  there  were.nine, 
which  emptied  themselves  through  13,591 
pipes  of  an  inch  diameter.  That  construct- 
ed by  Louis  XIV.  for  carrying  the  Bucq  to 
Versailles,  is  7000  fathoms  long,  with  2560 
fathoms  of  elevation,  and  contains  242  ar- 
cades. The  three  chief  aqueducts  now  in 
being,  are  those  of  the  Aqua  Virginea,  Aqua 

FeUce,  and  Aqua  Paulina. Aqueduct, 

in  anatomy,  a term  applied  by  anatomists 
to  certain  canals,  on  account  of  their  form 
or  use. 

AQ'UILA,  in  astronomy,  a constellation 

of  the  northern  hemisphere. The  Eagle 

(Aquila)  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  not 
only  the  king  of  the  birds,  but  the  minister 
of  Jupiter,  who  is  said  to  have  carried  Ga- 
nymede up  into  heaven  in  the  form  of  an 
eagle.  It  was  also  chosen  as  the  symbol  of 
empire,  first  by  the  Persians,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  eagle  is  represented . on  coins  in 
a variety  of  forms.  But  the  most  frequent 
representation  of  the  eagle  was  that  of  the 
Aquila  legionaria,  {which  the  Romans  chose 
as  their  ensign)  an  eagle,  with  expanded 
wings,  and  made  cither  of  gold  or  silver. 

AQ'UILjE,  in  anatomy,  the  veins  which 
pass  through  the  temples  into  the  head. 

AQUILA'RIA,  in  botany,  eagle-wood,  a 
large  tree ; class,  decandria ; order,  mono- 
gynia.  This  tree  is  a native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Cochin  China  and  Malacca.  The 
wood  has  been  long  used  ns  a perfume ; and 
was  formerly  an  article  of  the  materia  me- 
dica,  under  the  name  of  agallochum,  and 
lignum  aloes. 

AQUILE'GIA,  CoiuMRiNE,  a plant  so 
called  from  aquila,  an  eagle,  because  of  the 
resemblance  its  nectaries  are  supposed  to 
bear  to  the  eagle's  claws. 

AQ'UILO,  the  north-west  wind  ; so  call- 
ed from  its  rapidity  and  vehemence  re- 
sembling the  flight  of  an  eagle. 

AR'AllESQUE,  or  MORESQUE,  a style 
of  ornament  in  painting  and  sculpture,  so 
called  from  the  Arabians  and  Jloors,  who 
rejected  tlie  representation  of  animals. 

AR'ABIC  FIGURES,  the  numeral  cha- 
racters now  used  in  our  arithmetic,  which 
were  borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  and  in- 
troduced into  England  about  the  eleventh 
century. 

AR'ABIC,  or  GUM  ARABIC,  a transpa- 
rent gum  which  exudes  from  the  Egyptian 
acacia. 

ARAB'ICUS  LA'PIS,  in  mineralogy,  a 
stone  like  ivory  blemished  with  spots. 

ARABO-TEPES'CO,  a style  of  architec- 
ture. in  which  the  Moorish  and  Gothic  arc 
combined. 

ARACIINOI'DES.  in  xoology,  a name 
given  to  those  echini  mnrini,  or  sea-hedge- 
hogs, wiiicli  arc  of  a eireular  form,  but  va- 
riously indented  at  the  cdgeR.-| — AnAeii- 
NOiDKs,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given  to 
several  dilTerent  membranes,  ns  the  tunic 
of  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye,  the 

external  lamina  of  the  pia  mater,  and  one 
of  the  coverings  of  the  spina)  marrow. 

AR'ACK,  A R'R  AC,  or  E A CK,  a spiritnons 
liquor  imported  from  the  East  In^es,  used 
in  making  punch.  It  is  procured  by  distil- 
lation from  a vegetable  juice  called  toddy, 
which  Hows  by  incisions  out  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree.  But  the  word  arack  appears  to 
be  an  Indian  name  for  strong  liquor  of  any 
kind,  whether  distilled  from  the  juice  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  or  from  sugar,  rice, 

ARA'NEA,  in  entomology,  the  Spider, 
a genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
aptera,  or  insects  without  w'mgs.  Spiders 
have  five  tubercles  or  papillse  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  belly,  whose  apertures  they  can 
enlarge  or  contract  at  pleasure ; and  it  is 
through  these  they  spin  a gluey  substance, 
of  wliich  their  belUes  are  full.  They  fix  the 
end  of  their  threads  by  applying  these  pa- 
pillae to  any  substance,  and  the  thread 
lengthens  in  proportion  as  the  spider  re- 
cedes from  it.  The  whole  workmanship  of 
a spider’s  w’eb  is  most  curious ; but  the 
darting  out  of  long  threads,  wliich  has  been 
observed  by  naturalists,  and  by  means  of 
which  some  spiders  can  convey  themselves 
to  great  distances,  deserves  particular  no- 
tice. Dr.  Lister  remarks,  that  while  he  w’as 
attending  closely  to  a spider  weaving  a net, 
he  observed  it  suddenly  to  desist ; and  turn- 
ing its  tail  to  the  wind,  it  darted  out  a 
thread  with  the  violence  and  stream  we  see 
water  spout  out  of  a jet : this  thread,  taken 
up  by  the  wind,  was  immediately  carried  to 
some  fathoms  long;  still  issuing  out  of  the 
belly  of  the  insect.  By-and-by  the  spider 
leaped  into  the  air,  and  the  thread  mounted 
her  up  swiftly.  lie  made  a similar  obser- 
vation on  near  thirty  different  species  of 
spiders;  and  found  the  air  filled  with  young 
and  old,  sailing  on  their  threads,  and  doubt- 
less seizing  gnats  and  other  insects  in  their 
passage,  there  being  often  manifest  signs  of 
slaughter,  legs  and  wings  of  flics,  &c.  on 
these  threads,  as  w ell  as  in  their  webs  be- 
low. It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  height 
they  will  mount;  fcut  in  fair  calm  weather 
during  autumn,  if  a person  w ill  fix  his  eye 
some  time  on  any  nart  of  the  heavens,  he 
may  perceive  the  white  webs,  at  a vast  dis- 
tance, very  distinctly  appearing  from  the 
azure  sky.  Leuwcnhock  has  computed  that 
100  of  tiic  single  threads  of  a full-grown 
spider  are  not  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
hair  of  his  beard;  and  consequently,  if  the 
threads  and  hair  be  both  round,  ton  thou- 
sand such  threads  arc  not  bigger  than  such 
a hair.  lie  calculates  farther,  that  when 
young  spiders  first  begin  to  spin,  400  of 
them  arc  not  larger  than  one  of  a full 
growth ; allow  ing  which,  4,000,000  of  a young 
spider’s  threads  arc  not  so  big  as  the  single 
hair  of  a man’s  heard  ! Our  limits  w ill  not 
permit  us  to  particularize  the  different  spe- 
cics;  but  there  is  one  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  for  its  size  and  strength,  called 
Aranka  AnirriiARiA,  or  Bird-catching 
Spider,  a gimintir  s]iccies,  not  uncommon 
in  the  hast  Indies,  where  it  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  seize  on  small  birds,  which  it  de- 
stroys by  wounding  w ith  its  fangs. 

BY  '‘aRABIJ'M”  is  meant,  AN  ARABIC 

IDIOM  on  rrrrLiARiTT  or  lanouag*. 

TUB  WORD  ARCRDCM  IS  OBXKRAI.I.T  OSBD  I.T  TUB  PLCRAL,  " ARCANA,”  AND  8I0NIFIBS  SKCIIKT  THINGS  OR  SITRTRRIBS, 


TIlUUOll  AT  riUMT  HBUnACKOUS,  TIIKY  UhCOMK  WOODY. 


A DWABf  TREE,  BETWEEN  A SHRUB  AND  A TREE,  IS  CALLED  AN  ‘*ARBDSCLB. 


; arc] 


"Ncto  iBiciionarj)  of  tfje  IBcIIes  iL’cttrcs. 
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AR.EOM'ETER,  an  instrument  where- 
with to  measure  the  density  or  gravity  of 
duids.  The  arteometer,  or  water  poise,  is 
usually  made  of  glass ; consisting  of  a 
round  hollow  ball,  which  terminates  in  a 
long  slender  neck,  hermetically  sealed  at 
top : there  being  at  first  as  much  quick- 
silver put  into  it  as  will  serve  to  balance,  or 
keep  it  swimming  in  an  erect  position.  The 
stem,  or  neck,  is  divided  into  degrees  or 
parts,  w hich  are  numbered,  to  show,  by  the 
depth  of  its  descent  into  any  liquor,  the 
lightness  or  density  of  it : for  that  fluid  is 
heaviest  in  w hich  it  sinks  least,  and  lightest 
in  which  it  sinks  deepest. 

AR'BITER,  in  civil  law,  a judge  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrate,  or  chosen  by  the 
parties  to  decide  any  point  of  difference. 
An  arbiter  must  judge  according  to  usages 
of  the  law*,  but  the  arbitrator  is  permitted 
to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  accommo- 
date the  difference  in  the  manner  that  ap- 
pears to  him  most  just  and  equitable. 

ARBITRA'TION,  or  ARBIT  REMENT, 
a power  given  by  tw*o  or  more  contending 
parties  to  some  person  or  persons  to  deter- 
mine the  dispute  between  them. 

AR'BOR,  in  mechanics,  the  principal 
part  of  a machine  which  serves  to  sustain 
the  rest : also  the  axis  or  spindle  on  w hich 
a machine  turns. 

AR'BOR  DIAN'E,  or  Silver  Tree,  is  the 
result  of  an  experiment  in  chemistry,  by 
which  the  brandies  and  figure  of  a tree  arc 
represented  by  an  amalgam  of  silver  and 
mercury,  which  appear  tovegetate  in  avery 
beautiful  manner.  The  experiment  is  thus 
performed.  Take  one  part  of  silver,  and 
with  it  saturate  a certain  portion  of  nitrous 
acid:  this  is  to  be  diluted  with  20  parts  of 
clean  water,  and  poured  upon  two  parts  of 
nicrcu^.  After  a short  time  a crystalliza- 
tion will  take  place,  in  the  shape  of  a tree, 
with  its  branches,  &c. 

AR'BOR  SCIENTI/E,  a general  distri- 
bution or  scheme  of  science,  or  knowledge. 

A'R/KOSTYLE,  in  architecture,  a sort  of 
intercolumniation,  in  which  the  columns 
are  at  a distance  from  each  other. 

AHBORES'CENT,  a term  applied  to  all 
such  things  as  resemble  trees;  thus  wc 
read  of  arborescent  shrubs,  arborescent 
animals,  of  which  last  kind  is  tliat  great 
natural  curiosity  the  star-fish. 

AR'BOIUST,  a person  skilled  in  that  part 
of  botany  which  treats  of  trees. 

AR'BOR  yPIVK,  an  evergreen  shrub. 

ARBU'TUB,  the  strawberry-tree ; a beau- 
tiful shrub,  hearing  a red  roundisli  berry. 

ARC,  any  part  of  a curve  line,  as  of  n cir- 
cle, ellipse,  flee. 

ARC,  nr  ARf!H  DIURNAL,  in  astrono- 
my, that  part  of  a circle  dcscribcil  by  a lica- 
venly  body,  belw t en  its  rising  and  setting. 
The  nocfurnnl  arch  is  that  which  is  de- 
^between  its  •ettinjr  and  rising. 

A RCA  NC.M,  among  physicians,  any  re- 
medy the  preparation  of  whirh  is  indus- 
trinusly  concealed,  in  order  to  enhance  its 
value 

ARCH,  a concave  building  with  a mould 
of  ft  curve,  erected  to  support 


some  structure.  Arches  are  either  circular, 
elliptical  or  straight,  as  they  are  improperly 
called  by  workmen.  Elliptical  arches  con- 
sist of  a semi-ellipsis,  and  have  commonly 
a key-stone  and  imposts ; they  are  usually 
described  by  workmen  on  three  centres. 
Straight  arches  are  those  used  over  doors 
and  windows,  and  having  plain  straight 
edges,  both  upper  and  under,  which  are  pa- 
rallel, but  both  the  ends  and  joints  point 
tow’ards  a centre.  The  terra  arch  is  pecu- 
liarly used  for  the  space  between  the  two 
piers  of  a bridge,  for  the  passage  of  w'ater, 

vessels,  &c. Triumphal  Arch,  a stately 

gate  of  a semicircular  form,  adorned  w'ith 
sculpture,  inscriptions,  &c.  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  those  w ho  had  deserved  a triumph. 

Arch,  as  a syllable  prefixed  to  another 

word,  denotes  the  highest  degree  of  its 
kind,  w’hether  good  or  bad;  as  archangel, 
archduke,  archbishop,  arckjicnd,  &c.  Many 
of  the  liighest  offices  in  different  empires 
have  this  syllable  prefixed  to  them. 

AR'CHAISM,  any  antiquated  word  or 
phrase.  The  use  of  archaisms,  though 
generally  objectionable,  occasionally  add 
to  the  beauty  and  force  of  a sentence. 

AIICHBISII'OP,  a metropolitan  prelate, 
having  several  suffragan  bishops  under  him. 
In  England  there  are  two  archbishops — the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  w ho  is  primate 
of  all  England ; and  the  archbishop  of  Y'ork, 
who  is  only  styled  primate  of  England.  The 
first  establishment  of  archbishops  in  Eng- 
land, according  to  Bede,  was  in  the  time  of 
Lucius,  said  to  be  the  first  Christian  king 
in  Britain  ; but  the  first  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  Austin,  appointed  a.d.  598,  by 
Ethelbert,  when  he  was  converted.  An 
archbishop  consecrates  the  inferior  dioces- 
ans, as  those  ordain  priests  and  deacons, 
and  when  invested  with  his  dignity,  he  is 
said  to  be  enthroned  ; a term  which  proba- 
bly originated  w ith  that  period  of  English 
history,  in  which  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had  some  of  the  privileges  of  absolute 
royalty. 

A KC  II D E A' C ON,  an  ecclesiastical 
officer,  next  in  rank  below  a bishop. 
Every  diocese  has  one,  and  the  generality 
more.  They  arc  usually  appointed  by  their 
diocesans;  but  their  authority  is  inde- 
pendent. They  visit  the  clergy,  ami  have 
courts  for  the  punishment  of  offemlcrs  by 
^ spiritual  censures,  and  for  hearing  all  other 
causes  that  fall  within  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
zance. 

AIICII'ERY,  the  art  of  shooting  with 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder,  the  arrow  has  censed  to 
he  eni])loyed  ns  an  offensive  weapon : Imt 
in  former  times  it  was  reckoned  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  military  strength 
of  this  kingdom.  The  practice  of  archery 
was  followed  both  ns  a reerention  and  a 
I service,  and  Edward  III.  prohibited  all 
I useless  gninrs  timt  interfered  with  the 
j practice  of  it  on  holidays  and  other  inter- 
' vTiU  ofleisure.  By  an  art  of  Edward  IV. 
I cverv  man  was  to  have  a bow  of  his  own 
I height,  to  he  made  of  yew,  hazel,  or  ash, 
&c. ; and  mounds  of  earth  were  to  he  made 
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AS  ABCHASGBL  tS  OSK  OB  THE  HIGHEST  OBBEB  OF  ASGELIO  BEINGS,  OCCUPYING  THE  EIGHTH  BANK  IN  THE  CELESTIAL  HIEBARCHY. 


ABCUSS-COVHT  WAS  ANCIKSILK  UKLD  IN  ST.  MART  LB  BOW  CHURCH,  BUT  NOW,  LIKE  THB  OTHER  SPIRITUAL  COURTS,  AT  DOCTOR’S  COMMONS. 


THE  JUDGE  OP  ARCUBB-COUET  18  CALLED  “ DBAr^  OP  THE  ABCUEs/' 


arc]  ®Ije  Sctenitfic  anU  HttcrarB  Crcasury  ; [arc 


in  every  township,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Indeed,  it  appears  from  the  use  made 
of  the  bow  by  the  Enghsh  at  tlie  battles  of 
Cressy,  Agincourt,  and  Poictiers,  that  their 
claim  to  he  considered  the  best  of  modern 
archers  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  If  we 
look  to  archery  as  a pastime,  or  a healthful 
exercise,  it  has  the  sanction  of  Galen,  as 
being  sufficiently  active,  and  not  too  violent ; 
and  if  we  consider  that,  in  addition  to  its 
giving  a salutary  and  moderate  exertion  to 
the  muscles,  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  the  mind  when  attended  with  compe- 
tition, we  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  see  that  it 
has  become  as  fashionable  as  it  is  healthful. 

AKCH'ES,  or  Court  of  Arches,  the 
supreme  court  belonging  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  which  appeals  lie  from 
all  the  inferior  courts  within  his  province. 

AR'CHETYPE,  the  first  model  of  a work, 
which  is  copied  after  to  make  another 
like  it.  Among  minters  it  is  used  for  the 
standard  weight  by  Which  the  others  are 

adjusted. The  archetypal  world,  among 

Platonists,  means  the  world  as  it  existed 
in  the  idea  of  God,  before  the  visible  crea- 
tion. 

AR'CHIL,  a violet  red  paste  used  in 
dyeing,  prepared,  by  the  aid  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  from  the  lichen  rocellus. 

AR’CHITECT,  one  who  is  skUled  in 
architecture.  The  arcliitect  forms  plans 
and  designs  for  edifices,  conducts  the  work, 
and  directs  the  artificers  employed  in  it. 

AR'CHITECTURE,  the  art  of  inventing 
and  drawing  designs  for  buildings,  or  the 
science  which  teaches  the  method  of  con- 
structing any  edifice  for  use  or  ornament. 
It  is  divided  into  civil,  military,  and  naval; 
according  ns  the  erections  are  for  civil, 
military,  or  naval  purposes ; and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  other  divisions  are 
sometimes  introduced.  Architecture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  among  the  earliest  in- 
ventions, and  its  works  have  been  com- 
monly  regulated  by  some  principle  of  here- 
ditary imitation.  Whatever  rude  structure 
tile  climate  and  materials  of  any  country 
have  obliged  its  early  inhabitants  to  adopt 
for  their  temporary  shelter,  the  same  struc- 
ture, with  all  its  prominent  features,  has 
been  afterwards  in  some  measure  kept  up 
by  their  refined  and  opulent  posterity.  To 
Greece  we  arc  indebted  for  the  three  prin- 
cipal orders  of  architecture,  the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian;  Rome  added 
two  others,  both  formed  out  of  the  former, 
the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite.  Each  of 
tlicse  has  a particular  expression ; so  that 
a building,  or  different  parts  of  a building, 
may  be  rude,  solid,  neat,  delicate,  or  gay, 
accordingly  ns  the  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  the 
Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  or  the  Composite 
are  employed.  The  columns  of  these  se- 
veral orders  arc  easily  distinguishable  to 
common  observers,  by  reason  of  the  orna- 
ments that  arc  peculiar  to  their  capitals ; 
but  the  scientific  difference  consists  in  their 
proportions.  The  Tuscan  order  is  chariu*- 
tcri/.ed  by  its  simplicity  and  strength.  It 
is  devoid  of  all  ornament.  The  Doric  is 
enlivened  with  ornaments  in  the  frizc  and 


capital.  The  Ionic  is  ornamented  with  the 
volute  scroll,  or  spiral  homr  its  ornaments 
are  in  a style  of  composition  between  the 
plainness  of  the  Doric,  and  the  richness  of 
the  Corinthian.  The  Corinthian  order  is 
known  by  its  capital  being  adorned  with 
two  sorts  of  leaves ; between  these  rise 
little  stalks,  of  which  the  volutes  that  sup- 
port the  highest  part  of  the  capital,  are 
formed.  The  Composite  is  nearly  the  same . 
as  the  Corinthian,  with  an  addition  of  the 
Ionic  volute.  In  their  private  buildings 
the  Roman  architects  followed  the  Greeks; 
but  in  their  public  edifices  they  far  sur- 
passed them  in  grandeur.  During  the 
dark  ages  which  foUowed  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  classic  architec- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome  was  lost  sight  i 
of,  but  was  again  revived  by  the  Italians 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  letters. 
The  Gothic  style  was  so  called  because  it 
was  first  used  by  the  Visigoths ; but  at  first 
it  was  vastly  inferior  to  that  which  we  now 
call  Gothic,  and  which  exhibits  grandeur 
and  splendour,  with  the  most  accurate  exe- 
cution. The  Saxon  and  Korman  styles  were 
so  called  because  they  were  respectively 
used  by  the  Saxons  before  the  Conquest, 
and  by  the  Normans  after,  in  the  building 
of  churches.  The  Saxon  style  was  distin- 
guished by  the  semicircular  arch,  which 
they  seem  to  have  taken  partly  from  the 
Romans,  and  partly  from  their  ancestors 
on  the  continent.  The  Norman  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  particulars: 
the  walls  were  very  thick,  generally  w ithout 
buttresses;  the  arches,  both  within  and 
without,  semicircular,  and  supported  by 
very  plain  and  solid  columns.  These  two 
styles  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  modes 
of  building  in  England  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  when  a new  mode  was  intro- 
duced, which  was  caUed  modem  Gothic. 
Whether  this  was  purely  a deviation  from 
the  other  two  modes,  or  whether  it  was  de- 
rived from  any  foreign  source,  is  not  known. 
It  is,  however,  supposed  to  be  of  Saracenic 
extraction,  and  to  nave  been  introduced  by 
the  crusaders.  The  style  is  distinguished 
by  its  numerous  buttresses,  lofty  spires 
and  pinnacles,  large  and  ramified  windows, 
with  a jirofusion  of  ornaments  throughout. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
taste  for  Greek  and  Roman  architecture 
revived,  and  hrought  the  five  orders  again 
into  use,  although  for  sacred  edifices  the 
Saxon  and  Gothic  styles  still  maintain  the 
pre-eminence. 

AR'CIIITR.WE,  in  architcelure,  that 
part  of  a column,  or  order  of  columns, 
which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital; 
being  the  lowest  member  of  the  entabla- 
ture. Over  a chimney,  this  member  is 
called  the  manllc-piccc;  and  over  doors  or 
windows,  the  hyperlhyron. 

AR'CIIlV.XUhT,  in  architecture,  the 
inner  contour  of  an  arch,  or  a frame  set  off 
with  mouldings,  running  over  the  faces  of 
the  arch  stones,  and  bearing  upon  the  im- 
posts. 

AlU'lllTES,  ancient  records,  or  char- 
ters which  contain  titles,  p^ctcnsion^  pri- 
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Tile|:es,  and  prero^tives  of  a community, 
lamily,  city,  or  kingdom. 

AR'CHOX,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city  and  commonwealth  of  Athens. 

AllCTIC,  Northern;  lying  under  the 
arctoi,  or  bear.  In  astronomy,  the  arctic 
or  north  pole,  is  that  which  is  raised  above 
our  horizon,  and  is  nearly  pointed  but  by 
the  last  star '‘in  the  tail  of  Ursa  minor. 
The  arctic  circle  is  a lesser  circle  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  distant 
23''  28^  firom  the  north  pole.  This  and  the 
aatarcticare  often  called  polar  circles,  and 
may  be  conceived  to  be  described  by  the 
motion  of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  round 
those  of  the  equator. 

AKC'TOS,  or  ARCTUS,  in  astronomy, 
the  Greek  name  for  the  Ursa  major  and 
minor,  or  the  great  and  little  Bear. 

AllCTU'RA,  in  medicine,  iudammation 
of  the  finger  or  toe,  from  the  curvature  of 
the  nail. 


AKCTU'RXJS,  a fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  in  the  constellation  of  i\j*cto- 
phylax  or  BoOtes. 

ARCUATION,  in  horticulture,  the  rais- 
ing of  trees  by  layers. Arcuation,  in 

surgery,  a distortion  or  incunation  of  the 
bones. 

ARCUBALIS'TA,  a cross-bow;  a term 
which  has  been  contracted  both  into  Ba- 
lista  and  Arbalist. 

ARDAS'SINES,  a very  fine  sort  of  Per- 
sian silk ; the  finest  used  in  the  looms  of 
France. 

ARDE'SIA,  in  mineralogy,  a genus  of 
argillaceous  earths,  consisting  of  alumina, 
silica,  &c. 


^VREA,  the  site  or  space  of  ground  on 
which  any  building  is  erected;  but  more 
generally  applied  to  the  open  space  at  the 

bottom  of  a house. Area,  in  geometry, 

the  superficial  contents  of  any  figure,  as  a 
triangle,  quadrmigle,  &c. Abba,  in  mi- 

neralogy, the  mass  dug  from  the  mines,  or 
the  place  where  it  is  dug. 

ARE'CA,  an  Indian  nut,  the  fruit  of  a 
Sind  of  palm-tree,  which  the  natives  roll  up 
in  a betel  leaf,  and  chew  to  help  digestion, 
ARF/NA,  in  Unman  antiquity,  that  part 
m the  amphitheatre  wliere  the  gladiators 
fought:  so  called  from  its  being  always 
strewed  with  sand,  to  conceal  from  the 
*>f  the  people,  Ihc  blood  spilt  in  the 
combat.— -An  BN  A,  in  mineralogy,  a genus 
of  earths  of  the  siliceous  order. 

^ A RKOLA,  the  coloured  circle  surround- 
ing the  nipple  of  the  breast. 

ARENA'  riO,  a kind  of  dry  bath,  wherein 
the  patient  sat  with  his  bare  feet  on  hot 
sand. 

. ^^KOP'AOUB,  a sovereign  tribunal  at 
Athens,  famous  for  the  justice  and  impar- 
tiality of  its  decrees.  It  was  in  the  tow-n, 
na  rock  or  hill  opposite  to  the  citadel. 

some  remains  of  the  nreopngus 
"till  existing  in  the  middle  of  tlic  temple  of 
inra,,u«^lnch  was  heretofore  in  the  middle 
• A witliout  the  walls. 

, .'■'*'•^1' AH  (fOL, crude  tartar,  in  the 

*ine  » ‘ “ 


AR'GENT,  in  heraldry,  the  wliite  colour 
in  the  coats  of  arms  of  baronets,  knights, 
and  gentlemen. 

AR'GENTINE,  in  mineralogy,  a sub- 
species of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a shining 
pearly  lustre. 

AR'GIL,  in  mineralogy,  white  clay;  an 
unctuous  kind  of  earth,  of  which  earthen- 
ware is  made. 


ARGILLA'CEOUS  EARTH,  the  earth 
of  clay,  called  in  chemistry  alumina,  be- 
cause it  is  obtained  in  greatest  purity 
from  alum.  Argillaceous  earths  are  the 
basis  of  earthenYvarc. 

AR'GO  NA'VIS,  in  astronomy,  a con- 
stellation, called  after  the  ship  of  Jason 
and  his  companions. 

AR'GONAUTS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
company  of  illustrious  Greeks,  who  em- 
barked along  with  Jason  in  the  ship  Argo, 
on  an  expedition  to  Colchis  w’ith  a design 
to  obtain  the  golden  fieece.  Some  writers 
imagine,  and  foremost  among  them  is  Sir 
Isaac  New'ton,  that  this  expedition  was 
really  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Greeks,  dur- 
ing the  intestine  divisions  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Amenophis,  to  persuade  the  na- 
tions upon  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and 
IMcditerranean  seas  to  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  which 
Scsostris  had  laid  upon  them:  and  that 
fetching  the  golden  fleece  was  only  a pre- 
tence to  cover  their  true  design. 

AR'GUMENT,  in  rhetoric  and  logic,  an  in- 
ference drawn  from  premises,  the  truth  of 
which  is  indisputable,  orat  least  highly  pro- 
bable. In  reasoning, Mr.  Locke  observes  that 
men  ordinarily  use  four  sorts  of  arguments. 
The  first  is  to  allege  the  opinions  of  men, 
whose  parts  and  learning,  cmincncy,  power, 
or  some  other  cause,  has  gained  a name, 
and  settled  their  reputation  in  the  common 
esteem,  with  some  kind  of  authority ; this 
may  be  called  aryumenium  ad  verecundiam. 
Secondly,  another  way  is  to  require  the  ad- 
versaries to  admit  what  they  allege  as  a 
proof,  or  to  assign  n better;  this  he  calls 
aryumenium  ad  iy-norantiam.  A third  way 
is,  to  press  a man  with  consequences, 
drawn  from  his  own  principles  or  conces- 
sions; this  is  known  uy  the  name  of  aryu’ 
mentum  ad  hominem.  Fourtlily,  the  using 
proofs  drawn  from  any  of  the  foundations 
of  knowledge  or  pnilmbility ; this  he  calls 
aryumenium  ad  judicium;  and  observes, 
that  it  is  tlic  only  one  of  nil  tlie  four,  that 
brings  true  instruction  with  it,  and  ad- 
vances us  in  our  way  to  knowledge. 

Aiioumknt,  in  literature,  denotes  also  the 
aliridgmcnt,  or  heads  of  a book,  history, 

chapter,  &c. Ahgumknt,  in  nKlronoinv, 

any  quantity  or  equation  on  which  depemis 
another  quantity  relating  to  the  motion  of 
the  planets;  nr  it  may  lie  defined,  an  arc 
wliorehy  another  arc  is  to  he  sought,  bear- 
ing a certain  proportion  to  the  first  arc.— 
Ex.:  Aryumrnf  of  tnclinatinn,  an  arch  of  a 
planet's  orbit  intercepted  lietween  the  ns- 
reiiding  node,  and  tlie  place  of  t)ic  ]ilnnct 
from  the  sun,  numbered  according  to  tlic 
succession  of  the  signs. 

ARGUMEN'rA'TION,  in  logic,  an  ope- 
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ration  of  the  intellect,  by  which  any  pro- 
position is  proved  by  the  help  of  other  pro- 
positions. 

ARGYROPCE'IA,  in  alchemy,  the  art  of 
making  silver  out  of  inferior  metals,  by  the 
aid  of  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

A'RIAN  S,  the  followers  of  Arius,  a bishop 
of  Alexandria,  about  .v.n.  318,  who  denied 
the  three  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be 
of  the  same  essence,  and  affirmed  Christ  to 
be  a creatiu'e ; that  he  was  inferior  to  the 
Father  as  to  his  deity;  that  he  was  neither 
co-eternal,  nor  co-equal  with  him;  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  God,  but  a 
creature  of  the  Son. 

A'RIES,  in  astronomy,  a constellation  of 
fixed  stars,  drawn  on  the  globe  in  the 
figure  of  a ram.  It  is  the  first  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  from  which  a twelfth 
part  of  the  ecliptic  takes  its  denomination, 
and  consists  of  sixty-six  stars.  It  is  usually 

called  the  vernal  sign. Aries  was  also 

the  original  name  for  the  battering  ram  of 
the  ancients. 

ARID' SO,  in  musical  composition,  the 
Italian  word  for  the  time  of  a common  air. 

ARISTA,  in  botany,  a long  needle-hke 
beard,  which  stands  out  from  the  husk  of 
a grain  of  corn,  grass,  &c. 

ARISTOC'RACY,  an  hereditary  govern- 
ment, composed  of  the  nobles,  or  superior 
citizens  of  a country : such  was  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  Aristoeracy  is  also  often 
used  for  the  nobility  of  a country,  under  a 
monarchy,  or  any  form  of  government. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA,  in  botany,  Birtincort : 
a genus  of  the  hexandria  order,  and  gy- 
naudria  class  of  plants.  'The  species  are 
aU  either  shrubs  or  perennials. 

ARISTOTE'LIAN,  something  relating 
to  Aristotle : thus  we  read  of  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy,  school,  &c.  The  Aristo- 
telians were  also  designated  Peripatetics, 
and  their  philosophy  long  prevailed  in  the 
schools,  till  it  gave  place  to  the  Newtonian. 

ARITH'METIC,  the  art  or  science  of 
numbering,  or  computing  by  certain  rules, 
of  which  the  four  first  and  simplest  are 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division.  Vulgar  Arithmetic  is  the  com- 
putation of  numbers  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life.  . Integral  Arithmetic  treats  of 
whole  numbers ; Fractional  Arithmetic,  of 
fractional  numbers;  Decimal  Arithmetic, 
of  decimal  numbers.  The  method  of  nota- 
tion that  we  now  use  is  said  to  be  taken 
from  the  Arabians,  and  the  cliaracters  by 
which  all  the  operations  of  common  arith- 
mctic  arc  performed  arc  these,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
G,  7,  8,  9,  0.  The  first  nine  are  called  sig- 
nificant figures,  which  when  placed  singly 
denote  the  simple  numbers  subjoined  to  the 
characters;  but  when  several  significant 
numbers  arc  placed  together,  the  first  or 
right  hand  figure  only  is  tobe  taken  for  its 
simple  value : the  second  signifies  so  many 
tens,  the  third  so  many  hundreds,  and  so 
on.  Although  this  notation  consists  of 
only  nine  digits,  with  the  cipher  0,  yet,  by 
giving  R locRlpower  to  these  figures,  nninely, 
that  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands, 
&c.  they  may  be  made  to  express  numbers 

to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  Greeks  made 
use  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  to  re- 
present their  numbers.  The  Romans  fol- 
lowed the  same  method,  and  besides  cha- 
racters for  each  rank  of  classes,  they  intro- 
duced others  forfive,  fifty,five  hundred, &c.; 
as,  I,  for  One ; "V,  Five ; X,  Ten ; L,  Fifty ; 
C,  One  Hundred;  D,  Five  Hundred;  and 
M,  a Thousand.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
with  these  seven  letters  any  number  may 
be  represented,  by  repetition  and  combina- 
tion, thus  XXX  stand  for  three  tens  or 
thirty:  CCX  for  two  hundred  and  ten,  and 
so  on.  The  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  addition  and  subtraction  of  these  let- 
ters is  this : when  a numeral  letter  is  placed 
a/tert  or  on  the  right  hand  of  one  of  greater 
value,  their  values  are  to  be  added,  thus  XVI 
stand  for  sixteen,  and  MDCCCXXXIX 
for  the  date  of  the  year  1839.  But  when  a 
numeral  letter  is  placed  before,  or  on  the 
left  hand  of  one  of  greater  value,  the 
value  of  the  less  is  taken  from  that  of  the 
greater,  thus  IV  stand  for  five  less  one, 
or  four;  IX  or  ten  less  one,  or  nine;  XC 
one  hundred  less  ten,  or  ninety,  &c. 

ARK,  the  fioating  vessel  in  which  Noah 
and  his  family  were  saved  from  the  flood. 
It  was  500  feet  long,  90  broad,  and  50  high. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  the  chest 
in  which  the  stone  tables  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, written  by  the  divine  hand, 
were  laid  up.  The  lid  of  the  ark  was  called 
the  mercy-seat,  before  which  the  high-pricst 
appeared  once  every  year  on  the  great  day 
of  expiation  ; and  the  Jews,  wherever  they 
worshipped,  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
place  where  the  ark  stood. 

ARMA'DA,  a Spanish  terra,  signifying  a 
fleet  of  men-of-war.  The  armada  to  which 
the  Spaniards,  in  confidence  of  success, 
gave  the  name  of  inrinci5fr,  consisting  of 
130  large  ships,  furnished  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  a large  army, 
was  intended  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  this 
country  during  the  reign  of  the  illustrious 
Elizabeth,  but  it  was  scattered  by  the  ele- 
ments and  almost  annihilated  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  on  the  30th  July,  1588.  On  whicli 
occasion  a medal  was  struck  \s*iib  the  motto,  | 
“Afllavii  Dcus,  ct  dissipnntur,”  in  grateful 
memory  of  the  inten>o8ition  of  Heaven  in 
our  favour. 

ARM.vmi/LA,  called  also  Guarda  Cos- 
TAS,  a squadron  of  nien-of-wnr  fonncrly 
maintained  on  the  coasts  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, to  prevent  fo^cignc^sfromtrading^^^th 
the  colonists  and  natives. 

ARMADIL  LO,  in  natural  history,  a qua- 
druped, a native  of  Brazil  and  the  NVcsl 
Indies,  with  the  snout  of  a pig,  the  tail  of  a 
lizard,  and  the  feel  of  a hedgehog.  He  is 
armed  with  a coat  of  impenetrable  scales, 
under  which  he  retires  like  a tortoise. 

AUMA'Rir^I,  in  antiquity,  a storehouse 
for  all  sorts  of  arms  or  utensils. 

ARM.VTU  HA,  in  antiquity,  the  military 
exercise  in  use  among  the  Umnnns,  which 
consisted  cither  in  throwing  the  spear  or 
javelin,  shootitm  with  the  bow,  ^te. 

A R M E'N  I A N S,  a sect  or  division  amongst 
the  eastern  Christians;  thus  called  from 
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Armenia,  the  country  anciently  inhabited 
by  them ; there  were  two  kinds  of  Arme- 
nians, one'  which  adhered  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  another  which  rejected  epis- 
copacy. They  are  generally  accused  of  being 
munophysites,  ouly  allowing  of  one  nature 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

ARME'NIAN  STONE,  an  opaque  sort  of 
stone,  of  a greenish  blue  colour,  like  the 
lapis  lazuli.  It  is  used  as  a purgative. 

ARME'NIAN  BOLE,  a native  bole  or 
earth  brought  from  Armenia,  commonly 
called  bole  armoniac.  It  is  used  as  an  ab- 
sorbent and  astringent. 

AR'MIGER,  an  esquire,  or  armour- 
bearer.  A title  of  dignity  to  such  as  bear 
arms;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  yfrmi- 
gera  by  courtesy,  fxa  sons  of  noblemen,  eldest 
sons  of  knights,  &c.,  and  Armigers  by  crea* 
iioTt,  such  as  the  king^s  servants,  &c. 

ARMILXA-Mejibro'sa,  in  anatomy,  is 
that  circular  ligament  which  comprehends 
all  the  tendons  of  the  w*hole  hand  us  it  were 
a circle. Armilla,  in  antiquity,  a brace- 

let or  ornament  for  the  WTist,  presented  as 
a badge  of  distinction  to  soldiers. 

AR'MILLARY  SPHERE,  in  astronomy, 
an  witicial  sphere  composed  of  a number 
of  circles  put  together  in  their  natural  or- 
der to  assist  the  imagination  in  conceiving 
of  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies.  This 
sphere  revolves  on  its  axis  with  a silvered 
horizon,  which  is  divided  into  degrees,  and 
moveable  everyway  upon  a brass  supporter. 
The  other  parts  are  tlie  equinoctial,  zodiac, 

meridian,  tropic  and  polar  circles. 

MiLLART  Trigonometrh,  an  instrument, 
consisting  of  five  semi-circles  divided  and 
graduated  so  as  to  solve  many  problems  in 
astronomy. 

ARMIX'IANS,  followers  of  Amiinius  ; a 
sect  of  Christiofis  which  arose  in  Holland, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  l/th  century, 
and  separated  themselves  from  the  Calvin- 
ists. They  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinitjr  as  unessential  to  salvation ; and  the 
worship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ns  unordained 
by  any  precept  of  the  scriptures.  Their 
great  principle  is,  that  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians pught  to  be  tolerated. 

AK'.MOI;k,  a name  for  all  such  habili- 
njcnts  as  serve  to  defend  the  body  from 
wounds,  especially  of  darts,  a sword,  a lance, 
«c.  A complete  suit  of  armour  anciently 
consisted  of  a casque  or  helm,  a gorget, 
cuirass,  gauntlets,  tasscs,  brnssets,  cuishes, 
and  covers  for  the  leg4,  to  which  the  spurs 
were  fastened.  This  they  called  armour 
cap  a-pie;  and  was  worn  by  cavAlicrs  and 
tnen  at  anus.  The  infantry  had  only  part 
^f  It,  viz.  A pot  or  hcnd-piccc,  a cuirass  and 
; but  all  of  them  made  light,  hnstly, 
the  horses  themselves  had  their  armour, 
''i b ith  to  cover  the  head  and  neck.  Of 
all  till*,  furniture  of  war,  scarcely  any  thing 
i»  now  retained  exceiit  the  cuirass. 

AllM()i;R.HEAHl:il,the  person  who  WAV 
formerly  employed  to  carry  the  nriiiour  of 
another. 

ARMS,  in  military  phraseology,  all  kinds 
of  w<  a|K)ns,  whether  used  for  olfenrc  orde- 
*'**^*^‘  *Aa>m,  in  A legal  sense,  extend  to 


any  thing  tliat  a person  wears  for  his  own 
defence,  or  takes  into  his  hand,  and  uses,  in 
anger,  to  strike  or  throw'  at  another. — - 
Arms  denote  also  the  natural  weapons  of 
beasts,  as  claw’s,  teeth,  beak,  &c. 

ARMS,  Coats  of,  family  insignia  or  dis- 
tinctions, which  had  their  rise  from  the 
painting  of  the  shields  used  iu  war  before 
the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

AR'MY,  iu  a general  sense,  is  taken  for 
the  whole  armed  force  raised  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  by  land.  In  a limited  sense, 
it  denotes  a large  body  of  soldiers,  consist- 
ing of  horse  and  foot,  completely  armed, 
and  provided  w»ith  artillery,  ammunition, 
provisions,  &c.  under  a commander-in-chief, 
having  lieutenant-generals,  major-generals, 
brigadiers,  and  other  officers  under  him. 
An  army  is  generally  divided  into  a certain 
number  of  corps,  each  consisting  of  bri- 
gades, regiments,  battalions,  and  squadrons; 
when  in  the  field,  it  is  formed  into  lines; 
the  first  line  is  called  the  vanguard,  the 
second  the  main  body,  the  third  the  rear- 
guard, or  body  of  reserve.  The  middle  of 
eacii  line  is  occupied  by  the  foot ; the  ca- 
valry forms  the  right  and  loft  wing  of  each 
line,  and  sometimes  squadrons  of  horse  are 
placed  in  the  intervals  between  the  batta- 
lions.  The  materiel  of  an  army,  as  the 

French  term  it,  consists  of  the  horses,  stores, 
provisions,  and  every  thing  necessary  for 
service.  Annies  arc  moreover  distinguished 
according  to  their  service,  into  blockading 
army,  army  of  observation,  army  of  reserve, 
&c. 

A R'NABOS,  an  aromatic  drug,  sometimes 
employed  as  a substitute  for  cinnamon. 

A' ROBE,  in  commerce,  a Portuguese 
measure  for  sugar,  equal  to  25  bushels. 

ARU’MA,  the  odoriferous  principle  pecu- 
liar to  plants  and  flowers. 

AROMA'l''IC,  an  appellation  given  to 
such  plants  and  other  bodies  as  yield  a brisk 
fragrant  smell,  and  a warm  spicy  taste,  as 
cloves,  cardamom-sccds,  cinnamon,  nut- 
megs, &c.  Their  peculiar  qualities  reside 
in  n volatile  oil,  usually  called  csseiitiul  oil, 
and  a grosser  resinous  substance,  capable 
of  being  extracted  by  spirit  of  wine.  Aro- 
matics,  considered  as  medicines,  warm  the 
stomach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  habit, 
raise  the  pulse,  anu  quicken  the  circula- 
tion : hence  in  cold  languid  cases,  they  in- 
crease strength,  and  promote  the  nalurnl 
secretions. 

A'ROPIl,  a term  employed  by  thcancient 
alchemists  for  n distillation  of  safiVon  and 
other  chemical  flowers. 

AUPEG'GIO,  in  music,  is  a term  imply- 
ing that  the  tones  should  be  sounded  dis- 
tinctly, as  tlicy  arc  beard  on  the  harp. — Aa- 
TKooio  Accompaniment  consists  chiefly 
of  the  notes  of  the  several  chords  taken  in 
returning  successions. 

AK'l’ENT,  a French  measure  of  100 
perches. 

AIPQ1JFBU8,  a hand  gun,  larger  than  a 
iiiusket.  He  who  used  it  was  called  an 
ArqufbuMicr. 

AU(H' Fin^SA'DK,  a kind  of  medicated 
w ater,  rccunmieiidcd  in  eases  of  gun  shot 
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THE  AROMA,  OB  ODOROUS  MATTER  OF  FLOWERS,  IB  OP  AN  INFLAMMABLE  NATURE,  WHICH  ARISES  FROM  ITS  ESSENTIAL  OIL. 


!IO  PERSON  CAN  BE  ARRESTED  IN  A FAIR,  EXCEPT  POR  DEBTS  CONTRACTED  THERE,  OR  PROMISED  THEBE  TO  BE  PAID. 


ARSENIC  IS  BROUGHT  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  COBALT  WORKS  OF  8AXONT. 
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wounda  ; whence  its  name.  It  is  also  called 
aqna  vulneraria  and  aqua  sclojietaria. 

ARRACHE'  in  heraldry,  a representation 
of  a plant  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

ARRAIGN'BIENT,  in  law,  the  bringing 
a prisoner  forth,  reading  the  indictment  to 
him,  and  putting  the  question  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty. 

AR'RAS  HANGINGS,  in  commerce,  ta- 
pestry made  at  Arras,  in  France. 

ARRAY',  the  drawing  up  of  soldiers  in 

order  of  battle. In  law,  to  challenge  an 

array,  is  to  make  exceptions  against  ^ the 
persons  arrayed  or  impanelled. 

ARREST',  the  apprehending  and  re- 
straining a person,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to 
be  obedient  to  the  law ; which  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  must  be  done  by  virtue  of  precept 
out  of  some  court.  Ambassadors,  peers  of 
the  realm,  and  members  of  parliament,  are 
pjivileged  from  an  arrest  for  debt.  Arrest 
ov  Judgment,  is  the  assigning  just  reasons 
why  judgment  should  not  pass ; as,  want  of 
notice  of  the  trial ; a material  defect  in  the 
pleading ; when  the  record  differs  from  the 
deed  pleaded ; when  persons  are  mis-named ; 
where  more  is  given  by  the  verdict  than  is 
laid  in  the  declaration,  &c.  This  may  be 

done  either  in  criminal  or  civil  cases. 

Arrest,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a disease 
seated  between  the  ham  and  the  pastern. 

ARRIE'RE  BAN,  the  phrase  for  a gene- 
ral proclamation  of  the  French  kings,  by 
which  not  only  their  immediate  feudatories, 
hut  their  vassals,  were  summoned  to  take 

the  field  of  w'ar. An  arriere  vassal  was 

the  vassal  of  a vassal. 

AR'RIS,  in  architecture,  the  intersection 
or  line  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  exte- 
rior surfaces  of  two  bodies,  answering  to 

what  is  called  the  edge. Arris  viulet, 

a small  piece  of  timber,  of  a triangular  sec- 
tion, used  in  raising  the  slates  against  a 
wall  that  cuts  obliquely  across  the  roof. 

ARRONDEE',  in  heraldry,  a cross,  con- 
sisting of  sections  of  a circle,  the  whole  of 
the  curves  being  in  the  same  direction. 

AR'ROW,  a light  shaft,  or  rod,  pointed 
at  one  end,  and  leathered  at  the  other,  in- 
tended as  a weapon  of  offence.  Arrow- 
makers  were  called  JletcAer*(fromJf«cAc,  the 
French  word  for  arrow.)  When  this  wea- 
on  is  borne  in  coats  of  arms,  it  is  said  to 
c barbed  and  feathered. 

AR'ROW-GRiVSS,  a plant  so  called  be- 
cause its  leaves  resemble  the  head  of  an 
arrow. 

AR'ROtV-ROOT,  the  root  of  the  maranta 
arundinacea,  a plant  which  grows  in  the 
West  ImUcs.and  furnishes  a kind  of  starch, 
more  nutritive,  and  freer  from  peculiar 
taste  or  flavour,  than  the  starch  of  either 
wheat  or  iiotatocs. 

AR'ROW-STlCK,a  rod  employed  in  sur- 

veying.  , . , 1 1 

AR'SENIC,  a ponderous  mineral  body, 
associated  with  a great  many  metallic  ores. 
It  is  yellow,  white,  and  red.  I cllow  arsenic 
is  the  native  arsenic  dug  out  of  the  mines, 
otherwise  called  arsenic  ore.  White  arsenic 
is  drawn  from  the  yellow  by  sublimating; 


and  is  reduced  to  powder  by  the  mixture 
of  oxygen,  or  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  in  smaU  quan 
tities,  but  is  otherwise  a deadly  poison- 
Rcd  arsenic  is  the  yellow  arsenic  rubified 
by  fire,  when  it  is  called  realgaL  'The  fol-  j 
owing  recipe  has  been  given,  as  likely  to  ■ 
be  eficctual  where  arsenic  has  been  received 
into  the  stomach.  If  a quantity  is  swal- 
lowed large  enough  to  endanger  life,  let  an 
emetic  be  instantly  given,  and  then  large 
quantities  of  hepar  sulphuris  dissolved  in 
water  be  taken : this,  a scruple  at  a time, 
given  with  emetics,  milk,  castor  oil,  &c.  may 
prevent  the  dire  efiects  that  would  other- 
wise follow  the  dose  of  poison. 

ARSEN'ICAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever  j 
contains  or  belongs  to  arsenic,  as  arsenical  '■ 

pyrites,  &c. Arsenical  Magnet,  a pre-  j 

paration  of  antimony  with  sulphur  and  ' 

white  arsenie. Arsenical  Solution,  ; 

a solution  of  arsenic  with  sub-carbonate 
of  potash  in  distiUed  water. 

ARSE'NIATE,  a sort  of  salts  formed  by 
the  combination  of  arsenic  acid  with  differ- 
ent bases,  as  the  arseniate  of  ammonia,  &c.  ' 
A R ' S O N,  the  act  of  wilfully  setting 
houses  on  fire,  which  is  felony  at  common 
law,  and  likewise  by  statute. 

ART,  a system  of  rules,  serving  to  facili- 
tate the  performance  of  certain  actions;  in 
which  sense  it  stands  opposed  to  science, 
or  a system  of  merely  speculative  prin- 
ciples.  Terms  qf  Jrt,  are  such  words  as 

are  used  in  regard  to  any  particular  art,  pro-  j 
fession,  or  science.  | 

ART  and  FART,  a phrase  used  in  Scot- 
land ; when  anyone  is  charged  with  a crime, 
they  say,  he  is  art  and  part  in  committing 
the  same,  that  is,  he  was  concerned  both  in  | 
the  contrivance  and  execution  of  it.  | 

AR'TERY,  a blood  vessel,  which  proceeds  i 
from  the  heart,  and  gradually  becomes  less 
in  diameter  the  farther  it  goes;  but  it  gives  ’ 
out  numberless  nimifications  in  its  course.  | 
Arteries  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  for  the  preservation  I 
of  life,  for  nutrition,  generation  of  heat,  and  ' 
the  secretion  of  the  different  fluids.  The  j 
action  of  the  arteries,  called  the  pulse,  cor-  ’ 
responds  with  that  of  the  heart.  j 

ARTE5IIS  IA,  in  antiquity,  a festival  cc-  ' 
Icbratcd  in  honour  of  Diana.  In  the  Lin-  i 
mean  system  of  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
in  which  southernwood,  wormwood,  &c. 
arc  contained.  | 

ARTE'SIAN  WELLS,  a subterranean  j 
fountain  of  pure  water,  which  is  obtained 
by  boring  verticalljr  down  through  one  or  : 
more  of  the  geological  strata  of  the  earth,  j 
till  the  perforation  reaches  a porous  gravel 
bed  containing  water,  placed  under  such  j 
incumbent  pressure  as  to  cause  it  to  ascend 
to  the  surface,  or  to  a height  convenient 
for  the  operation  of  a pump.  It  is  said  that 
they  derive  their  name  from  the  ancient  1 
French  province  of  Artois,  where  for  many  1 
centuries  they  hnve  been  used,  although  j 
their  adoption  in  this  country  is  very  re-  ] 
cent.  The  operations  employed  for  penc-  I 
Irating  the  soil  are  entirely  similar  to  those 
practised  by  the  miner,  in  boring  to  find 
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metallic  veins  ; but  the  excavator  of  Arte- 
sian wells  mast  resort  to  peculiar  expedients 
to  prevent  the  purer  water,  which  comes 
from  deep  strata,  mineling  wdth  the  cruder 
waters  of  the  alluvial  beds  near  the  surface 
of  the  g^und,  &c.  In  London  and  its  vici- 
nity there  are  now  a great  many  of  these 
wells,  which  have  been  perforated  through 
the  immensely  thick  bed  of  London  clay, 
and  even  through  some  portions  of  the  sub- 
jacent chalk.  If  we  admit  that  the  nume-  • 
rous  springs  which  issue  from  the  ground 
proceed  from  the  infiltration  of  the  waters 
progressively  condensed  in  rain,  dew,  &c. 
the  theory  of  these  interior  streamlets  is 
sufficiently  obvious ; for  as  soon  as  the  up- 
per stratum  is  perforated,  the  waters  may 
rise,  in  consequence  of  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure upon  the  lower  strata,  aud  even  over- 
flow the  surface  in  a constant  stream,  pro- 
vided the  level  from  which  they  proceed  be 
proportionally  higher.  In  the  progress  of 
the  boring,  frequent  veins  of  water  are 
passed  through ; but  as  these  are  small 
streams,  and  perhaps  impregnated  with 
mineral  substances,  t he  operation  is  carried 
on  until  an  aperture  is  made  into  a main 
spring,  which  will  flow  up  to  the  surface  of 
tne  earth.  If  this  has  its  source  in  a neigh- 
bouring hill,  the  water  will  frequently  rise 
up,  and  produce  a continued  fountain;  but 
if  the  spring  happens  to  be  below  the  level 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  bor- 
ing is  effected,  it  may  be  necessary  to  dig  a 
wdl  of  considerable  size  down  to  that  level, 
in  order  to  form  a reservoir  into  which  the 
water  may  flow,  and  whence  it  must  be 
raised  by  a pump. 

ARTHRITIS,  the  Gout,  in  medicine. 
[See  the  article  Gout.] 

ARTIIRITICA,  in  botany,  a name  used 
' for  the  primrose. 

1 ARTUK(yi)IA,  in  natural  history,  a ge- 
nus of  impcrfecl  crystals,  found  always  in 
1 complex  masses,  and  forming  long,  single 
! pyramids,  with  very  short  and  slender  cp- 

; famns. In  anatomy,  a species  of  arli- 

; culation,  wherein  a flat  head  of  one  bone  is 
; received  into  a shallow  socket  of  another. 

I ARTICHOKE,  a plant  very  like  the  this- 
tle, with  scaly  heads  similar  to  the  cone 
1 of  the  pine  tree.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
\ scale,  as  also  at  the  bottom  of  each  floret, 

; is  the  well  known  fleshy  edible  substance. 
The  Jenualem  Artichoke  is  a plant,  the 
root  of  which  resembles  a potato,  having 
the  taste  of  the  artichoke. 

ARTICLE,  in  grammar,  a particle  in 
most  languages,  that  serves  to  express  the 
several  cases  and  genders  of  nouns,  when 
! the  languages  have  not  different  termina- 
tions to  denote  tlic  different  states  and  cir- 
cumstances of  nouns.— Abticlk,  in  law, 
the  ciansc  or  condition  in  a covenant. 

ARTICULATION^  in  anatomy,  the  junc- 
tion of  two  bones  intended  for  motion. 
Tlierearc  two  kinds;  the diarthrosis,  wliirli 
has  a manifest  motion,  and  synarthrosis, 

j which  has  only  an  obscure  motion. Also, 

] the  distinct  utterance  of  every  letter,  syl- 
1 lahle,  or  word,  so  as  to  make  one’s-self  in- 
1 telligiblc. 

ARTIFICER,  one  who  works  with  the 
hands,  and  manufactures  any  kind  of  com- 
modity in  metal,  wood,  &c. ; a mechanic. 

ARTIFICIAL  DAY,  in  astronomy,  that 
space  of  time  winch  intervenes  between  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

ARTIFICIAL  LlNES,in  geometry,  lines 
80  contrived  on  a sector  as  to  represent  lo- 
garithmal  lines  and  tangents. 

ARTIL'LERY,  a collective  name  denot- 
ing engines  of  war,  but  particularly  can- 
non, mortars,  and  other  large  pieces,  for  the 
discharge  of  shot  and  shells.  It  is  ^so  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  science  which  teaches 
all  things  relating  to  the  artillery,  as  the 
construction  of  all  engines  of  war,  the  ar- 
rangement, movement,  and  management  of 
cannon  and  all  sorts  of  ordnance,  used  either 
in  the  field,  or  the  camp,  or  at  sieges,  &c 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  the  troops 
by  whom  these  arms  are  served,  the  men 
being,  in  fact,  subsidiary  to  the  instru- 
ments.  Park  of  artillery,  a place  set  a- 

part  in  a camp  for  the  artillery  and  large 

fire-arms. Train  of  artillery,  a set  or 

number  of  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on 
carriages. Flying  artillery,  a sort  of  ar- 

tillery, so  called  from  the  celerity  with 
which  it  can  be  moved.  Seats  are  contrived 
for  the  men  w'ho  work  it,  and  a sufficient 
force  of  horses  is  applied  to  enable  them 
to  proceed  at  a gallop ; each  horse  being 
rode  by  a separate  driver. 

ARTIMOURANTICO,  in  metallurgy,  a 
recently  discovered  compound  of  tin,  bis- 
muth, sulphur,  and  copper,  having  greatly 
the  appearance  of  gold. 

ARTIST,  a proficient  in  the  liberal  arts, 
in  distinction  from  Artizan,  or  one  who 
follows  one  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

ARTS,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the 
word,  means  any  acquired  skill.  They  are 
usually  divided  into  fine  and  useful;  com- 
prising under  the  former,  all  those,  the  di- 
rect object  of  which  is  not  absolute  utility, 
as  painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  ^c., 
in  distinction  to  the  arts  called  useful,  or 
such  as  are  essential  to  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

AKVA’LES  FRATRES,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, a college  of  twelve  priests,  instituted 
by  Romulus,  who  himself  made  one  of  the 
body : they  assisted  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Ambervalia,  offered  annually  to  Ceres  and 
Racchus,  for  the  prosperity  of  ihc  principal 
fruits  of  the  earth. 

AKUNDE'LIAN  MARBLES,  called  also 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  arc  ancient  stones,  on 
which  is  inscribed  a chronicle  of  the  city  of 
Atlicns,  supposed  to  have  been  engraven  in 
capital  letters,  in  the  island  of  Paros,  204 
years  before  Christ.  Thev  take  their  name 
from  t lie  carl  of  Arundel,  who  procured  them 
from  the  East,  or  from  liis  grandson,  w ho 
presented  them  to  the  University  ofOxford. 

ARUS'PICKS.  or  HAKUS'PICES,  an 
order  of  priesthood  among  the  Romans,  who 
pretended  to  forrtel  future  events  !)V  in- 
sprrting  the  entrails  of  victims  killed  in  sa- 
crificr.  Tliey  wereintro«lured  by  Romulus, 
and  abolished  by  Uonslantine,  a.i>.  .Tf?. 

All'VIL,  or  AIl'VAL,  in  nrrlmmlogy,  fu- 
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neral  rites. Artil  Bread,  bread  given 

to  the  poor  at  a funeral. 

ARYTH'MUS,  in  musie,  the  modulation 
of  time. 

AS,  a weight  used  by  the  ancients,  con- 
sisting of  12  ounces : it  was  also  used  as  a 
coin,  and  as  an  integer  divided  into  12  parts. 

ASAFCETIDA,  a resinous  gum  of  a very 
fetid  smell,  obtained  from  the  ferula  aaafre- 
tida,  a perennial  plant,  which  is  a native  of 
Persia.  It  comes  into  this  country  in  small 
grains  of  different  colours,  hard  and  brit- 
tle ; and  is  considered  an  excellent  remedy 
in  hysterical  disorders. 

ASAPHA'TUM,  in  medicine,  a sort  of 
serpigo,  supposed  to  be  generated  in  the 
pores  like  worms. 

A'SAPHEIS,  defective  utterance. 

ASARO'TA,  in  antiquity,  a pavement  or 
floor  laid  in  dining  rooms,  and  composed  of 
very  small  tiles  inlaid'  in  different  colours. 

ASA'SI,  a tree  growing  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  the  infusion  of  whose  leaves  cures 
the  tooth-ache.  ' 

ASBES'TOS,  or  ASBES'TUS,  an  inflam- 
mable mineral  substance,  of  which  amian- 
thus is  one  of  its  principal  species.  This 
consists  of  elastic  fibres,  somewhat  unctu- 
ous to  the  touch,  and  slightly  translucent. 
The  ancients  manufactured  cloth  from  the 
fibres  of  the  asbestos  for  the  purpose,  as  is 
said,  of  wrapping  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
when  exposed  on  the  funeral  pile ; it  being 
incombustible  in  its  nature. 

ASCARTDES,  worms  that  infest  the  in- 
testinum  rectum,  and  cause  a .h'lent  itch- 
ing ; also  a kind  of  worms  which  infest  the 
intestines  of  all  animals. 

ASCEND' ANT,  in  law,  such  relations  as 
are  nearer  the  root  of  the  family;  as  the 
father,  grandfather,  preat  uncle,  &c.  Mar- 
riage is  always,  forbidden  between  the  as- 
cendants and  descendants  in  a right  line. 

Ascendant,  in  astrology,  that  degree 

of  the  ecliptic  that  rises  at  a person’s  na- 
tivity; or  the  planet  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  fatfi  of  an  individual  at  his  birth. 
^Ascendant,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment in  masonry  or  joiner’s  work,  which 
borders  the  three  sides  of  doors,  windows, 
and  chimneys. 

ASCENDTNG,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  any  star,  degree,  or  point  in  the 
heavens,  which  is  rising  above  the  horizon. 

Ascf.ndino  Latitude,  the  latitude  of 

a planet  when  going  toward  the  north 

pole. .\scendino  Node,  that  point  of  a 

planet’s  orbit,  wherein  it  passes  the  eclip- 
tic to  proceed  northward. Ascendino 

Skins,  those  which  are.iipon  the  ascent, 
or  rising,  from  the  nadir  to  the  zenith. 

ASCEN'SION,  in  astronomy,  that  de- 
gree of  the  equator  reckoned  from  the  first 
of  Aries  eastward,  which  rises  with  the  sun 
or  a star.  This  is  cither  ri^ht  or  oblique, 
according  ns  it  rises  in  a right  or  an  ob- 
lique sphere. -Ascknsionai.  pirrER- 

KNCK,  the  difference  between  the  right  and 
the  obliiiue  ascension  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens.  . , t j 

ASCEN'SION  DAY,  a festival  observed 
in  the  Christian  church,  ten  days  before 


Whitsuntide,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour  as- 
cending into  Heaven.  It  is  otherwise  call- 
ed Holy  Thursday. 

ASCEN'SUS  MOR-BI,  in  medicine,  the 
ascent  or  increase  of  a disease. 

ASCEN'T',  in  a general  sense,  the  mo- 
tion of  a body  upwards.  The  ascent  of 
light  bodies  is  owing  to  the  preponderancy 
of  heavier  ones,  whereby  they  are  impelled 

upwards. Ascent  op  Fluids,  the  rising 

of  fluids  in  a glass  tube  or  any  vessel  above 

the  surface  of  their  own  level. -Yscent, 

in  logic,  a sort  of  reasoning  by  which  one 
ascends  from  particulars  to  universals. 

ASCE'TICS,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
such  Christians  in  the  primitive  church  ^ 
inured  themselves  to  great  degrees  of  ab- 
stinence and  fasting,  in  order  to  subdue 
their  passions.  In  shorL  every  kind  of 
uncommon  piety  laid  claim  to  the  name 
ascetic. 

AS'CII,  in  geography,  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  having  no  shadow,  such  as  those  in 
the  torrid  zone,  who  twice  a year  have  their 

sun  at  noon  in  the  zenith. Aecia,  in 

surgery,  a bandage  in  the  form  of  an  axe. 

ASCID'IA,  in  entomology,  a genus  of 
animals  of  the  moUusca  species,  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  sea,  adhering  to  rocks,  shells, 
and  other  submarine  substances. 

ASCI'TES,  in  medicine,  dropsy  in  the 
region  of  the  abdomen. 

ASCLEPI'A,  a Grecian  festival,  held  in 
honour  of  .lEsculapius.  It  was  also  called 
the  sacred  contest,  because  poets  and  mu- 
sicians contended  for  victorv  there. 

ASCLEPIADiE'AN  VEllSE,  a kind  of 
poetic  measure,  so  called  from  rEsclepias, 
the  inventor  of  it. 

ASCLE'PI.YS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  of  which  the  species  arc  mostly  pe- 
rennials and  shrubs.  Class  5,  Pentandria ; 
Order  2,  Dipynin. 

ASCO'LIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a fes- 
tival celebrated  by  the  Athenian  husband- 
men, in  honour  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  they 
sacrificed  a hc-goat,  because  that  animal 
destroys  the  vines. 

AS'CY’RUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
with  a rosaceous  flower,  and  an  oblong 
capsular  fruit,  formed  of  two  valves,  and 
containing  a nitiiibcr  of  small,  roundish 
seeds.  It  belongs  to  the poliiadelphia poly- 
andria  class  of  Linnseus. 

ASE,  in  medicine,  a term  formerly  used 
to  denote  a loathing  of  food  arising  from  a 
diseased  stomach. 

ASH,  a well-known  English  tree,  whose 
wood  is  much  used  by  wheelwrights,  tur- 
ners, &c.  There  arc  several  kinds,  the 
common^  flowering,  mountain  ash,  Ac. 

ASH'ES,  the  remains  of  any  vegetable, 
animal,  or  mineral  substance  that  has 
been  burned;  and  when  of  metals,  called 
dross,  calces,  or  oxydes. 

ASCRIPTl"']'!!,  in  ancient  history,  su- 
pernumerar}'  soldiers,  who  served  to  supply 
the  losses  in  the  legions.  Also,  in  later 
times,  foreigners  or  aliens  newly  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  a city. 

ASH'L.IR,  free-stone  as  it  comes  from 
the  quarry. 


IN  scnirTURE,  “ashes”  is  used  to  denote  vilfnkss,  on  humiliation. 
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ASHO'IIE,  a term  for  on  the  shore  or 
land,  as  opposed  to  aboard;  but  a ship  is 
said  to  be  ashore  when  slie  has  run  abound. 

ASH-WED'NESDAY,  the  first  day  in 
Lent,  so  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
fasting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

A'SIARCH,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a go- 
vernor of  the  provinces,  who  used  to  pre- 
side over  the  public  games. 

ASI'DE,  a term  in  plays  for  what  is  to 
be  said  on  the  stage  without  being  heard 
by  the  other  performers. 

ASI'LUS,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  in- 
sects in  the  Linnxun  system,  of  the  order 
diptera, 

ASIXA'RIA,  a festival  anciently  held  in 
Sicily,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained over  the  Athenians,  when  Demos- 
thenes and  Nicias  were  taken  prisoners; 
and  was  so  called  from  the  river  Asinarius, 
near  which  it  was  fought. 

ASP,  in  zoology,  a very  small  kind  of  ser- 
pent, (the  Coluber  aspis  of  Linnseus),  pe- 
culiar to  Lybia  and  Egypt.  Its  bite  is  so 
fatal,  and  its  effects  so  quick,  that  death 
ensues  without  the  possibility  of  applying 
a remedy. 

ASPAR'AGUS,  a valuable  esculent  plant, 
which  requires  three  years  at  least  to  bring 
it  to  maturity  from  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed,  and  will  not  yield  vigorously  without 
a continual  supply  of  manure. 

AS'PEN-TREE,  a kind  of  white  poplar, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  perpetually  in  a 
tremulous  motion. 

ASPERIFtTLIATE,  or  ASPERIFO'LI- 
OUS,  among  botanists,  such  plants  as  are 
rough  leaved,  having  their  leaves  placed 
alternately  on  their  stalks,  and  a mono- 
petalous  flower  divided  into  five  parts. 

ASPERI  FO'LI/E,  the  41st  Linnsan  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  with  rough  leaves. 

ASPHAL'TlfM,  a bituminous  or  inflam- 
mable substance,  found  in  abundance  in 
different  countries,  especially  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  in  Albania;  but  nowhere  in  such 
quantities  as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
where  there  is  a large  plain  of  it,  called  tlie 
Tar  hake,  which  is  three  niUcs  in  circum- 
ference and  of  an  unknown  depth.  It  is 
also  found  in  France,  bwiizerland,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Europe.  U appears  in 
detached  masses  of  no  regular  structure, 
breaking  easily  in  any  direction,  very  light, 
fusible,  and  after  burning  some  time  with 
^ If^cctiish  white  flame,  leaving  a residuum 
®[^^^‘ite  ashes.  The  ancients  employed  as- 
phaltum  in  the  construction  of  their  biiild- 
*9^"  » present  day  it  i'v  used  par- 
tially in  lieu  of  stone,  in  paving  the  streets 
of  hondon.  In  short,  several  " asphalt 
companies”  have  been  formed  with  a view 
of  prosecuting  it  as  a commercial  specula- 
tion ; and,  judging  by  the  specimens  we 
«»ve  seen,  we  arc  induced  to  think  it  will 
^^^*7  generally  introduced. 

An  I hll,  a Turkish  coin,  equal  to  three 
larthings  of  our  money. 

AS  FIIODKL,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
neinn,inn  monopynia  ch.«s  of  plants,  the 
of  which  is  liliar.mus.  We  nrr  told 
^iiai  the  aiicn  ntH  nvii  to  j>ut  asphodel  into 


the  tombs,  that  there  might  be  food  in  the 
regions  below  for  the  departed  spirits. 

ASPHYXTA,  in  medicine,  the  stale  of  a 
living  body  in  wliich  no  pulsation  can  be 
perceived. 

AS'PIRATE,  in  grammar,  a character  in 
the  Greek  (marked  thus, to  denote  that 
the  vowel  must  be  sounded  with  a breath- 
ing. In  English,  the  letter  h is  called  as- 
pirate, when  it  is  sounded,  in  distinction 
to  h mute, 

ASS,  {equus  asinusj  a patient  and  useful 
quadruped,  remarkable  for  its  hardihood 
and  length  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the 
dull  and  dogged  disposition  of  this  animal 
in  our  climate,  it  is  a descendant  of  the 
wild  ass,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  de- 
serts of  Tartary,  &c. ; celebrated  in  sacred 
and  profane  liistory,  for  the  fiery  activity 
of  its  disposition,  and  the  fiectness  of  its 
course ; but  in  consequence  of  ill  usage  and 
bad  fare,  the  ass  has  long  since  become 
proverbial  for  stolid  indifference  to  suf- 
fering, as  w’ell  as  for  obstinancy  and  stu- 
pidity. Its  characteristics  are  a long  head, 
long  ears,  a round  body  covered  with  a 
short  and  coarse  fur,  of  a pale  dun  colour, 
with  a streak  of  black  running  down  its 
back  and  across  the  shoulders,  and  a tail 
not  hairy  all  the  way,  ns  in  a horse,  but 
only  at  the  end.  The  best  breed  of  asses  is 
that  originally  derived  from  the  hot  and 
dry  regions  of  Asia ; but  the  best  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe  are  the  Spanish. 

ASSAS'SIN,  one  who  Kills  another,  not 
in  open  combat,  but  privately,  or  suddenly. 
The  name  is  generally  restrained  to  mur- 
derers of  princes  or  other  political  charac- 
ters; or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  explicitly, 
to  where  the  murder  is  committed  from 
some  sentiment  of  hatred,  but  in  a private 
and  dastardly  manner. 

AS'SAI,  a musical  term,  which  indicates 
that  the  time  must  be  accelerated  or  re- 
tiM^cd;  as  allepro,  quick;  allegro  assai, 
still  quicker ; adagio  assai,  still  slower. 

ASSANE'GI,  in  mineralogy,  the  powder 
that  falls  off  from  the  walls  of  salt  in  the 
salt  mines. 

AS'SANUS,  an  ancient  weight  amounting 
to  two  drams. 

ASSAUI/r,  in  law,  an  attempt  or  offer, 
with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a bodily  in- 
jury to  another;  ns  by  striking  at  him 
eillicr  with  or  without  a weapon. As- 

sault, in  the  military  art,  a furioqs  effort 
made  to  carry  a fortified  post,  camp,  or 
fortress,  wherein  the  assailants  do  not 
screen  themselves  by  any  works. 

A8HAYTNG,  in  metallurgy,  is  used  to 
express  those  ehcmicnl  operations  which 
are  made  in  small  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  ores,  or  to  discover 
the  value  or  purity  of  any  mass  of  gold, 
silver,  or  any  utlier  metal.  This  mode  of 
examination  differs  from  analysis,  in  being 
prinei]>olly  concerned  about  only  one  of 
the  ingrraieiits  in  the  ore  or  alloy,  where- 
as the  ohjrrt  of  the  latter  is  to  nsrertnin 
the  quantity  and  pmportioii  of  every  sub- 
stnnec  in  the  mass  to  which  it  is  applied. 

AS8AY-M  AS'I  EU,  an  ofliccr,  under  ccr- 


thk  ''assassins”  or  svaiA  wkrb  a rowKiirui.  and  n\RiiAnous  clan. 
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COMPOSITION  OP  ASPHALT,  LAMP-BLACK,  AND  OIL  IS  USED  FOR  DRAWING  BLACK  FIGURES  ON  DIAL-PLATES. 


THB  TEBM  *'aSSIZBS**  WAS  SOMETIMES  APPLIED  TO  THE  OEBEBAL  COUNCIL,  OB  ANCIENT  WITTBNAGEMOTE,  OF  ENGLAND. 


AN  ASSUMPSIT  MAT  BE  EITHER  VERBAL  OB  WRITTEN,  EXPRESS  OR  IMPLIED. 
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tain  corporations,  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  making  true  touch,  or  assay,  of  the  gold 
and  silver  brought  to  him;  and  giving  a 
just  report  of  the  goodness  or  badness 
thereof. 

ASSENT  (the  BOT.tn),  is  the  approba- 
tion given  by  the  king  (or  reigning  mo- 
narch) in  parliament  to  a bill  wliich  has 
passed  both  houses ; after  wliich  it  becomes 
a law. 

ASSETS',  in  law  or  trade,  signifies  goods 
or  property  enough  to  answer  all  demands 

made  upon  them. Reae  Assets  are 

lands  in  fee  simple  whereof  a man  dies 
possessed. Pebsonae  Assets,  any  per- 

sonal estate. 

AS'SIDENT  SIGNS,  in  medicine,  symp- 
toms which  occasionally  attend  any  disease 
incident  to  the  human  frame. 

ASSI'GNABLE  MAGNITUDE,  in  ma- 
thematics, any  finite  magnitude  that  can 
be  expressed  or  specified. 

ASSIGNA"F,  the  name  of  the  national 
paper  currency  in  France  during  the  Re- 
volution. Four  hundred  millions  of  this 
paper  money  were  first  struck  off  by  the 
constituent  assembly,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  king,  April  19,  1790,  to  be  redeemed 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  con- 
fiscated goods  of  the  church.  They  at 
length  increased,  by  degrees,  to  forty  thou- 
sand millions,  and  after  a uhile  they  be- 
came of  no  value  whatever. 

ASSIGNEE',  in  law,  a person  appointed 
by  another  to  do  an  act,  transact  some 
business,  or  enjoy  a particular  privilege. 
The  person  to  whom  is  committed  the  ma- 
nagement of  a bankrupt’s  estate. 

ASSI'GNMENT,  in  law,  the  act  of  as- 
signing or  transferring  tlie  interest  or  pro- 
perty a man  has  in  a thing ; or  of  appoint- 
ing and  setting  over  a right  to  another. 

ASSIMILA"riON,  that  process  in  the 
animal  economy  by  which  the  different  in- 
gredients of  the  blood  arc  made  parts  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body. 

ASSTZES,  a meeting  of  the  king’s 
judges,  the  sherilT,  and  juries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  gaol-deliveries,  and  trying 
causes  between  individuals;  generally  held 
twice  in  the  year.  The  assizes  are  general 
wiicn  the  justices  go  their  circuits,  with 
commission  to  take  all  assizes,  that  is,  to 
hear  all  causes ; and  they  arc  special  when 
special  commissions  arc  granted  to  hear 
particular  causes. 

ASSOC  lA'TION  OF  IDE'AS.  By  this 
phrase  is  understood  that  connexion  be- 
tween certain  ideas  which  causes  them  to 
succeed  each  other  involuntarily  in  the 
mind.  'To  the  wrong  association  of  ideas 
made  in  our  minds  hy  custom,  Mr.  I.ocke 
attributes  most  of  the  sympathies  and  an- 
tipathies observable  in  men,  which  work  as 
strongly,  and  produce  ns  regular  cITccts,  ns 
if  they’were  natural,  though  they  at  first 
had  no  other  origin  than  the  necidental 
connexion  of  two  ideas,  which  either  by  the 
strength  of  the  first  impression,  or  future 
indulgence,  arc  so  united,  that  they  ever 
after  keep  company  together  in  that  man’s 
mind  ns  if  they  were  but  one  idea. 

ASSO'DES,  in  medicine,  a fever  Y^^th 
excessive  inward  heat,  though  not  so  great 
externally. 

ASSOI'LE,  in  our  ancient  law-boohs,  to 
absolve,  free,  or  deliver  one  from  excom* 
munication. 

AS'SONANCE,  in  rhetoric  or  poetry,  is 
where  the  words  of  a phrase  or  verse  have 
nearly  the  same  sound,  or  termination,  but 
make  no  proper  rhyme. 

ASSUMP'SIT,  in  law,  a voluntary  pro- 
mise by  which  a man  binds  liimself  to  pay 
any  thing  to  another,  or  to  do  any  work. 

ASSUSiP'TION,  a festival  in  the  Romish 
church,  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  ascent 

of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven, ^As- 

su.MPTioN,  in  logic,  is  the  minor  or  second 
proposition  in  a categorical  syllogism.  It 
is  also  used  for  a consequence  dra^vm  from 
the  propositions  whereof  an  argument  is 
composed. 

ASSUMPTIVE  ARMS,  in  heraldry,  are 
such  arms  as  a person  has  a right  to  assume 
to  himself  by  virtue  of  some  action,  pro- 
vided his  right  be  confirmed  by  the  appro- 
bation of  bis  sovereign  and  the  heralds. 

ASSU'RANCE,  or  Insu'rance,  an  en- 
gagement by  wiiich  a person  is  indemnified 
from  the  loss  he  would  sustain  by  the  hap- 
pening of  a particular  event ; as  by  the  cap- 
ture or  uTCck  of  a ship  at  sca,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  by  fire,  or  by  the  death  of 

the  party. Assurancb,  in  theology,  is 

the  firm  persuasion  of  possessing  a personal 
or  actual  interest  in  the  divine  favour, 

ASTER  {Stnrwort),  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  syngenesia-polygamia  class  of  plants, 
with  a radiated  flower,  the  disk  of  which  is 
composed  of  floscules,  and  its  border  of 
scmifloscules ; the  receptacle  is  plain  and 
naked,  and  the  seeds  are  of  an  oblong  figure, 
oval  at  top,  and  winged  unth  down. 

ASTE'IIIAS,  in  ichthyolo^*,  the  Star-fish 
or  Sca-star,  a genus  of  animds,  class  vermes^ 
order  moUutca.  They  feed  on  oysters,  to 
whose  beds  they  are  very  destructive.  Tlie 
species  are  disting^shed  into  the  lunate^ 
stellate,  &c, 

ASTERISK,  a little  mark  in  the  form  of 
a star  (•)  used  in  printing  as  a mark  of  re- 
ference. 

ASTERIS'MIJS,  in  astronomy,  an  astc- 
rism  or  constellation  of  fixed  stars. 

ASTERN',  a maritime  term  for  a 

ship. 

ASTERO'IDES,  or  ASTEROIDS,  the 
four  small  planets,  Ceres,  Juno,  Pallas,  and 
Vesta. 

ASTHMA,  a disease  of  the  lung^  caus- 
ing painful,  difficult,  and  laborious  breath- 
ing, \Nith  a hissing  cough. 

ASTll.\GAL,  m architecture,  a little 
round  moulding,  in  form  of  a ring,  sening 
as  an  ornament  at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 

columns. Astragal,  in  gunnery,  the 

corner  ring  of  a piece  of  ordnance. 

ASTR.\^G.AUuS,  in  anatomy,  the  ankle- 
hone. Astragalus,  in  botany,  Liquo- 

rice-Vetch, the  seed  of  which  resembles  in 
shape  the  ankle-bone.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a genus  of  plants,  of  the  diadelphia  Je^ 
candria  class. 
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ast]  ■51  Ts'EtD  dictionary  of  tijc  'iScllcs  'JCcttrcs.  [ast 

ASTRICTzV,  in  medicine,  an  epitliet  ap- 
plied to  the  belly,  in  opposition  to  solutUf 
or  relaxed. 

ASTRlC'TIOIs’,  the  operation  of  astrin- 
gent medicines. 

ASTRIN'GEXTS,  medicines  of  the  cor- 
roborative class,  which,  acting  as  a stimu- 
lus, crisp  and  corrugate  the  fibres  into  a 
more  compact  tone ; corroborate  tlie  solids, 
which  are  weakened,  and  consolidate  such 
as  are  corroded  and  wounded.  Such  are 
the  mineral  acids  and  solutions  of  iron,  zinc, 
&c.  Peruvian  bark  is  also  liighly  astringent. 

ASTROLABE,  in  geometry,  an  instru- 
ment for  the  accurate  measurement  of 
angles.  It  generally  consists  of  a horizon- 
tal circular  plate  of  metal,  having  the  de- 
grees, minutes,  and  seconds  marked  on  its 
outer  edge.  The  astrolabe  w^s  formerly 
used  by  navigators  to  discover  the  situation 
of  a vessel  at  sea  without  the  aid  of  the 
compass ; but  it  is  now*  superseded  by  Had- 
ley's quadrant. 

ASTROTTES,  or  STAR  STONE,  a stone 
so  called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
a star.  It  has  often  been  questioned  among 
naturalists,  whether  they  are  parts  of  a pe- 
trified marine  animal,  or,  as  is  more  proba- 
ble, a species  of  corals  buried  in  the  earth. 
The  corals  forming  these  stars  are  some- 
times round,  at  other  times  angular;  and 
their  columns  arc  sometimes  separated,  and 
sometimes  the  stria;  run  into  each  other. 

ASTROL'OG  Y,  is  an  art  w hich  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  among  the  oldest  superstitions 
I in  the  world,  and  which  consisted  in  judg- 
\ ing  or  predicting  human  events  from  the 
j situation  and  dilmrent  aspects  of  the  hca- 
1 venly  bodies.  Wc  read  of  it  in  the  Mosaic 
I history:  and  wc  know  that  those  who  pro- 
\ fessed  the  astroloncal  art  gave  so  much 
trouble  at  Rome,  that  they  were  at  length 
banished  by  T^crius.  During  the  middle 
; ages  ^trology  and  astronomy  were  culti- 
vated in  connexion  by  the  Arabs,  and  their 
works  on  the  subject  arc  still  extant.  Nay, 
even  so  late  as  the  17th  century  astrology 
! ha/l  its  defenders  among  the  learned  men 
\ of  Europe ; hut  the  Copernican  system 
[ shook  the  founr^ntions  of  tlic  ancient 
science;  and  there  are  none  but  artful 
plunderers  and  ignorant  dupes  who,  at  the 
pre-ent  day,  give  it  the  slightest  counte- 
nance. 

AHTRON'OMY  is  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  lieavcnly  bodies,  explaining  t lie 
motions,  times,  and  causes  of  the  motions, 
distances,  magnitudes,  gravities,  light,  &c. 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; the  nature  and 
caurcs  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  iiinnn, 
the  conjunction  and  opposition  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  any  other  of  their  mutual  aspects, 
with  the  time  when  any  of  them  did  or  will 
happen.  As  the  heavens  may  be  considered 
either  as  thev  appear  to  the  naked  rye,  or 

they  are  discovered  by  the  understand- 
ing, astronomy  may  be  divided  into  nphrri- 
crt/ and  Mrorr/icrtf.  Hphericai  astronomy  is  i 
the  consideration  of  the  universe  as  it  oflcrs  | 
Itself  to  our  sight;  under  which  head  coinc 
all  ihr  appearances  of  the  heavens,  such  as  1 
we  perceive  them,  witliuut  any  inquiry  into 

the  reason,  the  theory,  or  the  truth  of  these 
appearances.  Theoretical  astronomy  is  the 
consideration  of  the  true  structure  of  the 
universe,  accounting  for  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  sub- 
lime science  is  founded  in  observation,  but 
it  receives  its  last  perfection  from  calcula- 
tion. Outrunning  the  cautious  advances  of 
observation,  it  descends  from  causes  to  phe- 
nomena, and  on  geometrical  principles  ex- 
plains ail  the  motions,  magnitudes,  and  pe- 
riods of  revolution,  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
This  part  has  been  called  descriptive  astro- 
nomy; and  that  which  explains  the  causes 
of  their  motions,  and  demonstrates  the  laws 
by  w’liich  those  causes  operate,  physical  as- 
tronomy. It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
work,  however,  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  science;  but  we  shall  briefly,  notice  the 
most  striking  portions  of  its  history.  The 
generality  of  w riters  agree  in  assigning  the 
origin  of  astronomy  to  the  Chaldeans  soon 
after  the  deluge,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  astrological  predictions,  to 
which  they  w ere  much  addicted,  as  also  for 
that  of  advancing  the  science  of  astronomy, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  They  discovered  their  mo- 
tions and  peculiar  characters;  and,  from 
their  supposed  influences  on  human  affairs, 
pretended  to  predict  what  was  to  come. 
The  planets  they  called  their  interpreters, 
ascrioing  to  Saturn  the  highest  rank ; the 
next  in  eminence  was  Sol,  the  sun;  then 
Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Jupiter.  By  the 
motions  and  aspects  of  all  these  they  fore- 
told storms  of  wind  and  of  rain,  or  excessive 
droughts,  as  also  the  appearance  of  comets, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other 
phenomena.  The  Egyptians  also  cultivated 
the  science  of  astronomy  about  the  same 
time,  and  there  arc  some  w'ho  ascribe  to 
them  the  honour  of  being  its  real  authors. 
The  most  ancient  astronomical  observations 
known  tons  arc  Chinese.  (One,  mentioned 
by  Montucln,  viz.  a conjunction  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  oc- 
curs almost  2500  years  before  the  Christian 
era  1 ) That  the  Indian  Brnlmuna  also  made 
considerable  advances  in  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy, among  the  earliest  people  of  an- 
tiquity, appears  no  less  certain,  llut  in  the 
obscurity  of  ancient  history  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  ucterniinc  to  what  nation  the  merit 
is  Actually  due.  Descending,  however,  to 
classic  times,  wc  find,  that  astronomy  made 
great  progress  in  Greece,  and  that  Thales 
calculated  a solar  eelipsc  about  600  years 
H.c.  Bythngoras  also  seems  to  have  been 
possessed  of  nstronomienl  knowledge.  Af- 
ter him,  the  Athenian  Metoii  (a.c.  in- 

troduced the  famous  lunar  eyelc  of  ID  years, 
at  the  end  of  w hich  time  the  new  inooii  ap- 
pears on  the  same  day  of  the  year  ns  at  the 
oeginiiing  of  it,  since  19  solar  years  consti- 
tute very  nearly  23"i  lunations,  a discovery 
which  was  then  regnrtlrd  as  so  inqxtrtaut, 
tlint  the  cnieulatioii  was  tmgrnved  in  letters 
of  gold,  w'henec  the  number  w hich  marks 
the  year  of  the  cycle  is  still  railed  golden. 
Krnlostiicnes,  a Cyreninn,  who  was  born 
2/1  n.( . measured  the  circumference  of  the 
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THE  SUN  XS  INVARIADLY  IN  THE  EXACT  CENTBK  OF  THE  80LAB  SYSTEM. 

ast]  ®i)E  Scientific  antJ  Xiterarg  ®rcasurp ; [ast 

o 

earth;  and,  being  invited  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  at  Alexandria,  he  was 

insulated  observations,  for  the  great  re- 

storer  of  astronomy,  Copernicus,  who,  at 

s 

made  keeper  of  the  royal  library,  and  set 

the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  gave  the 

5 1 , 

up  there  the  armillary  spheres  which  Hip- 

science  an  entirely  different  aspect,  exploded 

a i 

parchus  and  Ptolemy  afterwards  used  so 

the  Ftolemaean  hypothesis,  and,  in  its  stead, 

o : 

o 

effectually.  He  also  determined  the  dis- 

substituted  the  Copernican  system  of  the 

n 

tance  between  the  tropics  to  be  11-83  of  the 

world,  which,  with  a few  modifications,  is 

s ■ 

a 

whole  meridian  circle,  wliich  makes  the  ob- 

still  prevalent,  and  universally  acknow- 

K 

a 

liquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  his  time  to  he  23 

Icdged  to  be  correct.  He  it  was  that  gave 

o ! 

degrees,  51  minutes  and  one-third.  Archi- 

the  sun  its  place  in  the  centre  of  the  plane- 

^ - I 

H 

medes  is  said  to  have  constructed  a plane- 

tary  system,  and  who  first  conceived  the 

< 

tarium  to  represent  the  phenomena  and 

bold  idea  that  the  earth  is  a planet,  like 

> 

motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; and  many 

Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  rest,  and  moves. 

K 1 

n 

others  added  to  the  stock  of  astronomical 

in  common  with  them,  in  a circle  round  the 

knowledge ; but  none  so  much  as  Ilippar- 

sun.  His  system  did  not,  however,  imme- 

^ ! 1 

o 

chus,  who  flourished  about  140  years  b.c. 

diately  meet  with  a gener^  reception ; and 

c 1 

H 

and  surpassed  all  that  had  gone  before  him 

among  other  opponents  was  Tycho  Brahe, 

«a  1 

in  the  extent  of  his  researches.  He  showed 

a Dane ; who  asserted  that  the  earth  is  im- 

z 

» 

that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  were  eccen- 

movable,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 

trie,  and  that  the  moon  moved  slower  in  her 

that  the  whole  heavens  turned  round  it  in 

o 

apogee  than  in  her  perigee.  He  constructed 

24  hours,  an  opinion  which  he  supported. 

H . 

tables  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon ; 

principally,  by  the  literal  sense  of  various 

U I 

collected  accounts  of  eclipses  that  had  been 

passages  in  the  Bible,  where  a total  absence 
of  motion  is  ascribed  to  the  earth.  His  pu- 

z 

g 

computed  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Egvptians ; 

s ■ 

and  calculated  such  as  would  happen  for 

pil  and  assistant  Kepler,  however,  found  that 

H 

six  hundred  years  to  come ; besides  correct- 

all  the  planets  revolved  in  elliptical  orbits. 

H 

ing  the  errors  of  Eratosthenes  in  his  mea- 

in  one  of  the  foci  of  which  the  sun  was 

< 1 ; 

H 

surement  of  the  earth’s  circumference,  and 

placed ; and  he  moreover  demonstrated  that. 

O 

computing  the  sun’s  distance  more  accu- 

in  each  elliptical  revolution  of  the  planets 

o ' 

P* 

lately.  He  is,  however,  most  distinguished 
by  his  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the 

round  the  sun,  an  imaginary  straight  line, 
drawn  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  alwavs 

- i : 

n 

*'■  i i 

0} 

number  of  a thousand  and  twenty-two,  with 

describes  equal  areas;  and  lastly,  that,  in 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets  and  satellites, 

a i 

•< 

their  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  apparent 

2 j 

H 

magnitudes.  These  and  most  other  of  his 

the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  arc  as 

observations  are  preserved  by  his  illustrious 

the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  from  the 

O 

successor  Ptolemy.  From  the  time  of  Hip- 

larger  bodv.  These  great  discoveries  paved 

Z ' 

2 

parchus,  a chasm  exists  in  the  history  of 

the  way  for  views  still  more  comprehensive. 

0} 

astronomv,  till  the  commencement  of  the 

Kepler  had  been  indulged  with  a faint 

o I 

2d  century  after  Christ,  when  Ptolemy  com- 

glimpse  of  the  mutual  tendency  of  all  bodies 

2 1 

piled  a complete  system  of  astronomy,  in 

to  one  another ; and  Dr.  Hook  went  so  far 

•d 

13  books,  which  is  known  under  the  name 

as  to  show  that  the  motions  of  the  planets 

at  1 

efi 

of  Almagest,  |?ivcn  it  by  the  Arabians,  who 

were  produced  by  the  attractive  agenev  of 

H 

translated  it  mto  their  language  in  827,  and 

the  sun,  combined  with  the  force  which  iiad 

u 

a 

which,  ns  the  Ptolcma;an  system,  notwith- 

originally  projected  them:  but  it  was  re- 

Standing  its  many  errors,  has  maintained 
its  value  down  to  the  latest  times.  Tlie 

served  for  Newton  to  establish  the  law  of 

O 

universal  gravitation  in  its  entire  general- 

z i 

Arabians  continued  for  many  ages  to  direct 

itv,  and  to  applv  it  with  demonstrative  evi- 

s 

their  attention  to  astronomical  science; 
and  though  they  confounded  it  with  the 

dcnce  to  all  the  movements  within  the  solar 

i i 

y; 

svstem.  His  doctrine  was,  that  all  mate- 

»3  : 

o 

dreams  of  astrologers,  they,  nevertheless, 
deserve  the  regard  of  all  who  came  after 

rial  bodies  attract  each  other  with  a force 

< 

H 

directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  tbeir 

a ' 

<J 

them,  by  tlieir  valuable  observations. 
Among  the  Christian  nations,  at  this  pe- 
riod, a profound  ignorance  generally  pre- 

particles,  and  inversely  projiortional  to  the 

- 1 

H 

squares  of  their  distances,  'nesenrtes  had 

0 1 

Q 

sought  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  me  idan- 

m ‘ 

a 

9 

vailed;  but  in  the  13th  century,  astronomy, 
ns  well  ns  other  arts  and  sciences,  began  to 

cts  around  the  sun,  and  of  the  satellites 
around  the  planets,  in  the  rotatory  motion 
of  a subtile  matter.  But  Newton  and  Kepler 

revive  in  Europe,  particularly  under  the 

s 

auspices  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.;  who, 
besides  restoring  some  decayed  universities. 

have  rescued  the  laws  of  the  material  uni- 

s 

« 

verse  from  the  thraldom  of  a false  philoso- 

£ i 

founded  a new  one,  and  in  1230  caused  the 

pity,  and  left  to  later  times  merely  the  dc- 

K 1 

works  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Almagest  of 

vclopcmcnt  of  the  truths  whicli  they  cstn- 

T.  ^ 

»3 

Ptolemy,  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  King 

blisticd.  Ily  the  application  of  their  prin- 

m 

Alphonso  of  Castile,  about  the  same  time. 

ciplcs,  as  well  as  by  new  discoveries,  several 

£ ' 

o 

invited  to  his  court  several  astronomers,  and 

succeeding  astronomers  havepuned  a high 
reputation;  namely,  llallev,  oy  his  theory 

E III 

M 

commissioned  them  to  prepare  a set  of  new 

H 

astronomical  tables,  which,  under  the  name 

of  comets;  Bougticr  and  Mauncriwls.  by 
their  exertions  to  determine  the  form  ot  the 

of  Alphontine  Tabltt,  have  acquired  much 

r ' ' 

celebritv;  but,  in  the  I/th  century, differed 

earth ; Mayer,  by  his  lunar  tables ; Rradlcy, 

H , 

a whole’ diegrec  from  the  true  situation  of 

by  the  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light; 

R • 

the  celestial  bodies.  We  now  approach  the 
era  of  reviving  sciciire.  i^Iany  lulronomcrs 

also  Euler,  d’.Vlcnibcr,  Lalande,  Lagrange, 
Laplnee,  Sir  ^V.  llerFchcl,  Olbers,  Fie 

of  inferior  note  paved  the  way,  by  various 

Euekc,  Se. ; besides  many  who  arc  now  In- 

1 

ir,fl 
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ATUBISM  LKAVES  US  NOTHING  TO  EXCITE  AWE  OR  AWAKEN  TENDERNESS. 
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iDg,  among  whom  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
Sir  'William  South  deserve  especial  men* 
tion.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  tills  science  unites  the  strictness  of 
mathematical  reasoning  with  an  exalted 
feeling  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and 
fills  the  mind  both  with  confidence  in  itself, 
from  its  ability  to  calculate  with  certainty 
the  career  of  distant  worlds,  and  with  be- 
coming humility  in  reflecting  how  small  a 
art  of  the  universe  is  our  earth,  and  how 
rief  its  known  duration,  compared  with 
the  immense  periods  which  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  astronomy. 

ASTROSCOPE,  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment, composed  of  two  cones,  on  whose 
surface  the  constellations  are  delineated, 
by  means  of  which  the  situation  of  the 
stars  may  easily  be  kno^m. 

ASTROSCOTIA,  in  astronomy,  the  art 
of  examining  the  stars  by  telescopes. 

ASTRUM,  in  astronomy,  a constellation 

or  assemblage  of  stars. In  alchemy, 

Astrum  denotes  the  power  imparted  by 
chemical  mixture. 

ASY'LU^I,  in  antiquity,  a place  of  refuge 
for  offenders,  where  they  were  screened 
from  the  hands  of  justice.  The  asyla  of 
altars  and  temples  were  very  ancient.  The 
Jews  had  their  asyla;  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  were,  the  temple,  the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings,  and  the  six  cities  of  refuge. 
A similar  custom  prevailed  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  where  temples,  altars, 
and  statues,  were  places  of  refuge  for  cri- 
minals of  every  description.  They  had  an 
idea,  that  a criminal  who  fled  to  the  temple 
or  altar,  submitted  his  crime  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  gods,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
piety in  man  to  take  vengeance  out  of  their 
hands.  In  former  times  the  like  immuni- 
ties were  granted  by  the  pope  to  churches, 
convents,  &c.  ^and  so  well  did  the  eccle- 
siastics improve  their  privileges,  that  con- 
1 vents  in  a little  time  became  a kind  of  for- 
tresses, where  the  most  notorious  offenders 
were  in  safety;  nor  could  they  be  removed 
without  a legal  assurance  of  life,  and  an 
entire  remission  of  the  crime. 

A'SYMITOTE,  in  mathematics,  a line 
j which  approaches  nearer  to  another  con- 
i tinu^hr,  and  never  meets  it.  It  is  properly 
applied  to  straight  lines  approaching  a 
curve. 

AMYN'OETOX,  in  rhetoric  or  composi- 
tion, the  omission  of  conjunctions,  or  other 
connecting  particles  of  speech,  in  order  to 
render  the  sentence  more  lively  and  im- 
prruRive. 

AT'ABAL,  a kind  of  tabor  used  among 
the  Moors. 

ATAKAXT  A,or  AT'ARAX  Y,  a term  used 
to  denote  that  calmness  of  inind  which 
secures  us  from  all  emotions  arising  from 
vanity  or  self-conceit.  In  this  consisted 
the  summum  bonum,  or  sovereign  good,  of 
the  Stoirw. 

ataxy,  in  a general  sense,  the  want  of 
order  : ^jth  physicians  it  signifies  the  irre* 
^ crises  nnd  paroxysms  of  fevers, 

V A C m F/  V !•:- 

i 1 ENT,  in  heraldry,  means  the  nnns  of  any 
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family,  with  all  the  ornaments  appendant 
thereto,  painted  on  canvas,  and  fixed  to  the 
dwelling  house  of  a person  deceased,  to 

denote  his  death. Hatchment  is  the 

usual,  though  not  the  correct  w ord. 

A-TEjM'PO,  in  music,  Italian  for  * in 
time,*  employed  when  the  regular  measure 
has  been  interrupted. 

ATHANA'SIA,  in  ancient  medicine,  an 
epithet  given  to  a kind  of  antidote,  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  prolonging  life, 
even  to  immortality. 

ATHANA'SIAN  creed,  a formula  of 
faith  ascribed  to  St.  Athanasius,  w hich  has 
been  adopted  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

ATHEIST,  one  who  denies  the  existence 
of  God  or  Providence.  Some  distinguish 
speculative  atheists,  or  those  who  are  so 
from  principle  and  theory,  from  practical 
athiests,  whose  wicked  lives  incline  them 
to  believe,  or  rather  to  wish,  that  there 
were  no  God.  Perhaps  it  is  not  tobewon- 
dered  at,  that  among  the  smatterers  in  that 
philosophy  which  describes  matter  ns  act- 
ing upon  matter  by  necessary  law’s,  and  thus 
producing  necessary  effects,  some  should  be 
tempted  to  reject  the  existence  of  a primi- 
tive and  preserving  cause:  especially,  as  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  philosophy  the  mind  is 
accustomed  to  find  every  thing  explained 
upon  mechanical  and  comprehensible  prin- 
ciples, w hile  a distinct  conception  of  a God 
exceeds  the  intellectual  capacity  of  man. 
Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  though  a smat- 
tering of  philosophy  may  lead  a man  into 
atheism,  a deep  draught  will  certainly  bring 
him  back  again  to  the  belief  of  a God  and 
Providence.  'We  may  have  analyzed  the 
component  parts  of  matter,  and  reduced 
those  parts  into  atoms  ; but,  after  all,  w’hat 
have  we  found  that  will  supply  the  place  of 
a Creator?  It  were  more  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  the  majestic  oak  produces,  of  its 
own  power  nnd  intelligence,  its  foliage  and 
its  fruit,  than  that  atoms,  of  their  power 
and  inteiligcncc,  produced  the  majestic  oak. 
Matter,  then,  must  have  had  a Creator  ; nnd 
it  is  of  little  consecjucnce  to  the  fact,  whe- 
ther it  acts  upon  instinctive  eiulownicnts, 
or  is  senseless,  and  obeys  controlling  laws  : 
in  either  case,  a superior  power  nnd  intelli- 
gence arc  indispensable.  This  pow’cr  nnd 
intelligence  must  have  existed  from  all 
eternity;  since,  if  it  ever  began  to  be,  it 
must  have  bad  a cause  capable  of  produc- 
ing it;  nnd  thus,  to  wlintcvcr  distance  w*c 
push  the  perspective,  a deity  closes  up  the 
scene:  it  must  exist  eternally,  unless  that 
which  produced  nil  matter,  can  itself  be 
minihilaU'd,  nnd  the  source  of  life  expire. 

ATH'ELlNG.thctitlc given  to  the  king*s 
eldest  son  among  the  l^nxons,as  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  in  our  time. 

ATIIEN/E'UM,  in  antiquity,  a public 
school  wherein  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
arts  held  their  nssemhiies,  the  rhetJiricinns 
declaimed,  nnd  the  poets  rehearsed  their 
perforninners.  These  jdnecs,  of  which  there 
were  a great  number  at  Athens,  were  built 
in  the  manner  of  amphitheatres,  enrom- 
passed  with  seats  called  riinci.  The  three 


ATIir.lST,  AND  UK  MVRS  A MONSrRR. 


BT  **  ASTBO-THBOLOGT  IS  MEANT,  THAT  SYSTEM  OP  THEOLOGY  WHICH  18  POUNDED  ON  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  THE  CELESTIAL  BODIES. 


ATUWART  HAUSE,'*  IS  THE  SITUATIOI^  OP  A SHIP  WHEN  SHE  LIES  ACROSS  THE  STEM  OP  ANOTHER,  WHETHER  NEAR  OR  AT  A DISTANCE, 


TUB  COLD  AND  HEAT  OP  CLIMATES  MUCH  DEPEND  ON  THE  VICINITY  OP  SEAS. 
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most  celebrated  Athensea  were  those  at 
Athens,  at  Rome,  and  at  Lyons,  the  second 
of  which  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

ATHENIP'PUM,  in  medicine,  an  affu- 
sion for  the  eyes. 

A'THEE,  the  prickly  part  or  beard  of 
barley. 

ATHE'RA,  in  medicine,  a kind  of  pap 
for  children  ; also  a kind  of  liniment. 

ATHER  OMA,  in  surgery,  a soft  unin- 
flamed tumour,  generally  contained  within 
a cyst  or  bag,  and  often  found  under  the 
arm-pits,  the  finger-joints,  &c. 

ATHLE'T.®,  in  antiquity,  men  of  re- 
markable strength  and  agility,  disciplined 
to  perform  in  the  public  games.  This  was 
a general  term,  under  which  were  compre- 
hended wrestlers,  boxers,  runners,  leapers, 
throwers  of  the  disk,  and  those  who  prac- 
tised in  other  exercises  exhibited  in  the 
Olympic,  Pytliian,  and  other  solemn  sports, 
wherein  there  were  prizes  allotted  for  the 
conquerors. 

ATHLOTHE  T-®,  in  antiquity,  the  judges 
who  presided  at  the  athletic  games. 

ATHWART',  a sea  term,  signifying  across 
the  line  of  a ship’s  course. 

ATHTM'IA,  in  medicine,  dejection  of 
spirits  attendant  upon  some  diseases. 

ATIBAR,  in  commerce,  gold  dust  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

ATLAN'TES,  in  architecture,  images  of 
men,  as  pillars,  supporting  the  buildings 
like  the  Caryatides. 

ATLANTIC  ES,  in  astronomy,  another 
name  for  the  Pleiades. 

ATLAS,  in  geography,  a collection  of 
maps ; more  properly,  a book  containing 
maps  of  the  whole  world ; so  called  from 
Atlas,  who  was  fabled  to  have  borne  the 
world  on  his  shoulders.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a chain  of  high  mountains  in  Africa,  ex- 
tending from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to 

the  border  of  Egypt. Atlas,  a rich  kind 

of  satin,  manufactured  in  the  East-Indics, 
plain,  striped,  or  flowered,  and  inter- worked 
with  gold.  They  are  manufactured  with  an 
excellence  beyond  the  reach  of  European 
art,  and  were  formerly  in  great  repute, 
though  but  little  used  now. 

ATMOSPHERE,  is  that  invisible  clastic 
fluid,  or  vast  collection  of  air,  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth  to  an  unknown  height,  and 
encloses  it  on  all  sides ; a fluid  essential 
to  the  existence  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  even  to  the  constitution  of  all  kinds 
of  matter  whatever.  This  aerial  fluid,  or 
atmosphere,  is  not  only  admirably  fitted  for 
the  respiration  and  nourishment  of  animals, 
for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  the  production 
and  propagation  of  sounds,  &c.  hut  ^cat- 
ly  contributes  also  to  make  our  habitable 
earth  that  beautiful  scene  of  variety  which 
it  now  is.  The  numberless  small  parti- 
cles of  various  kinds,  which  float  in  the  air, 
receive  the  light  from  the  sun,  and  like  so 
many  small  specula  or  looking-glasses,  re- 
flect and  scatter  it  tliroujfh  the  air,  and  this 
oernsions  that  light  winch  we  sec  in  the 
daytime,  by  which  our  eves  arc  affected  so 
strongly,  as  to  render  the  fainter  light  of 
the  stars  insensible.  Ily  this  means  the 

stars  are  illuminated  aU  round  us  by  the 
sun,  not  only  whilst  he  is  above  our  hori- 
zon, but  also  for  soiie  time  before  his  ris- 
ing, and  after  his  setting,  so  long  as  any 
of  his  rays  can  either  directly,  or  by  refrac- 
tion, reach  any  part  of  the  atmosphere 
within  our  visible  horizon ; for  the  air,  as 
well  as  all  other  mediums  which  transmit 
light,  refracts  or  bends  the  rays  of- it,  if 
they  come  into  it  from  a different  medium. 

Height,  Weight,  and  Pretture  of  the  Jt- 

mosphere.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
sign the  real  height  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
nevertheless  appears  certain  from  experi- 
ments, that  45  or  50  miles  is  the  utmost 
height  where  the  density  is  sufficient  to  re- 
fract a ray  of  light ; and,  therefore,  that  may 
be  accounted  the  altitude  of  the  atmos- 
phere, to  the  least  sensible  degree  of  den- 
sity. If  the  air  were  of  an  equdl  density 
throughout,  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
might  be  determined : for  it  appears  from 
experiments,  that  a column  of  air  72  feet 
high  is  equal  in  weight  to  one  inch  of  water 
of  the  same  base ; so  that  the  density  of  air 
is  to  that  of  water  as  1 to  864.  It  has  also 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  the  weight 
of  a column  of  air,  reaching  to  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere,  wUl  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a column  of  water  of  the  same 
base,  and  32  feet,  or  384  inches  high.  Hence 
864  X 384  gives  3317/6  inches,  or  somewhat 
more  than  five  miles  for  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere,  were  the  density  of  the  air 
every  where  the  same  as  at  the  earth.  But 
since  its  density  decreases  with  the  pres- 
sure, it  will  be  more  rarefied  and  expanded 
the  higher  we  go;  by  which  means  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  indefi- 
nite, and  terminates  in  pure  a:ther.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  is  said  to  be  equivalent 
to  that  of  a globe  of  lead  of  sixty  miles  in 
diameter.  Admitting  therefore  the  surface 
of  a man’s  body  to  be  about  15  square  feet, 
and  the  pressure  about  15lb.  on  a square 
inch,  it  is  computed  that  a man  must  sus- 
tain 32,400lb.,  or  nearly  14  tons  and  a half 
weight;  but  the  difference  in  the  weight 
sustained  in  different  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  as  much  as  a ton  and  a half: 
Taking  this  calculation  ns  a philosophical 
fact,  and  that  every  animal  supports  so 
many  fifteen  pounds  as  the  surface  of  the 
body  contains  square  inches,  it  may  natural- 
ly be  asked,  why  men  and  beasts  arc  not 
crushed  to  pieces  by  such  a prodigious 
weight  of  air  ? To  this  we  reply  that  the  re- 
pented experiments  which  have  been  made, 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  fully  demonstrate 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  equilibrium  of  the 
internal  air,  or  the  air  included  in  all  bo- 
dies, which,  tltough  it  be  small,  can,  by  its 
reaction,  counterpoise  and  resist  the  pres- 
sure  of  the  external  air,  how  great  soever  it 
be.  But  there  arc  many  other  atmospheric 
phenomena,  equally  extraordinary,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  explain,  than  those  which 
have  been  here  noticed.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal ones  arc  heat  and  electricity.  The 
first  raises  and  suspends  the  evaporated 
waters  invisibly  in  the  air,  until  some  more 

IN  OTTR  IIKMIflPnKBK,  NORTIl-BAST  SITUATIONS  AHK  ALWAYS  THE  COLDEST. 


IN  SUMMER,  THE  ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY  IB  AT  ITS  USiaUT  AT  MID-DAT;  IN  WINTER,  IT  RRACURS  IT  ABOUT  RIGHT  O'CLOCK  AT  NIGHT, 
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MELTED  SNOW  TBODUCES  ABOUT  ONE'EIGHTU  OF  ITS  BULK  IN  WATER. 
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powerful  attraction  dissolves  the  union,  and 
the  moisture  again  revisits  the  earth  in  the 
various  forms  of  clouds,  mist,  rain,  dew, 
snow,  hail,  sleet,  or  hoar-frost ; while  to 
electricity  may  be  principally  attributed  the 
lightning,  the  aurora-borealis,  and  other 
iraeous  meteors.  The  constituent  parts  of 
I the  earth's  atmosphere  are  nitrogen  and 
1 oxygen,  which  are  found  every  where,  and 
I at  aU  times,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  79 
I to  21.  Besides  these,  there  is  a small  por- 
I tion  of  carbonic  acid,  a variable  portion  of 
I aqueous  vapour,  and  aver>*small  quantity 
1 of  hydrogen.  It  also  contains,  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  a multitude  of  adventitious  sub- 
stances, in  those  injurious  mixtures  kno^vn 
under  the  name  of  miasmata,  the  nature  of 
which  can  hardly  be  investigated.  By 
means,  however,  of  the  currents  of  air, 
which  we  term  -winds,  the  whole  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  atmosphere  are  continually 
amalgamated  together;  for  we  find  that 
though  the  atmosphere  may  diminish  in 
lightness  as  we  ascend,  there  is  precisely 
tlie  same  general  character  pervading  it 
throughout.  By  gradual,  but  almost  insen- 
sible expansions,  the  equipoised  currents  of 
the  atmosphere  are  disturbed,  the  stormy 
Grinds  arise,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  are 
lifted  up ; and  that  stagnation  of  air  and 
, water  is  prevented  which  would  be  fatal  to 
' animal  existence. 

I We  will  conclude  this  article  by  quoting 
a few  of  Professor  Leslie's  plain  and  siui- 
I pic  facts  on  this  interesting  subject.  1.  The 
, mean  height  of  the  barometer  (that  is,  the 
, mean  weigh^or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere) 
at  the  level  of  tne  sea,  is  the  same  at  every 
part  of  the  globe.  2.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth's  surface  increases  gradu- 
ally from  the  piJlcs  to  the  equator.  3.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  de- 
creases from  below  upwards  in  a regular 
gradation.  4.  The  healing  and  cooling  of 
■ the  atmosphere,  by  the  changes  of  day  and 
; night,  take  place  cquallv  tliroughout  its 
i mass.  6.  A wind  generally  sets  from  the 
sea  to  the  land  during  the  day,  and  from 
• the  land  to  the  sea  during  the  night,  espe- 
; cially  in  hot  climates.  f>.  As  we  advance 
; towards  the  polar  regions,  wc  find  the  ir- 
: regularities  of  the  wind  increased ; and 
storms  and  calms  repeatedly  alternate, 
without  warning  or  progression.  7*  More 
than  two  currents  may  often  he  traced  in 
the  atmosphere  at  one  time,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  clouds,  ^c.  8.  The  force  of  the 
winds  docs  not  always  decrease  as  the  ele- 
vation increases,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
often  found  to  augment  rapidly.  9.  Nor- 
therly winds  almost  invariably  raise*  the 
barometer,  while  southerly  winds  as  con- 
sUntly  depress  it.  The  same  autiiority 
also  states,  that  the  British  islands  arc 
situate  in  such  a manner  ns  to  be  subject 
^1  the  circumstances  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  supposed  to  render  a climate  irre- 
gular and  variable.  Placed  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  temperate  xone,  where  the 
rantre  of  temperature  is  very  great,  their 
atmosphere  is  subject,  on  the  one  si«le,  to 
the  impressions  of  the  largest  continent  in 


the  world ; and,  on  the  other,  to  the  vast 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Upon  their  coasts  the 
great  stream  of  aqueous  vapour  perpetually 
arising  from  the  western  waters,  first  re- 
ceives the  influence  of  the  land,  whence 
emanate  those  condensations  and  expan- 
sions which  deflect  and  reverse  the  grand 
system  of  equipoised  cuiTents.  They  are 
also  within  the  frigorific  effects  of  the  im- 
mense barriers  and  fields  of  ice,  which, 
when  the  shifting  position  of  the  sun  ad- 
vances the  tropical  climate  towards  the 
northern  pole,  counteract  its  energy,  and 
present  a condensing  surface  of  enormous 
extent  to  the  increasing  elasticity  of  the 
aqueous  atmosphere. 

ATMOSPHERTC  TIDES,  are  certain 
periodical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  ocean,  and  produced  from 
nearly  the  same  causes ; of  tms  description 
are  the  equinoctial  winds. 

ATOM,  in  philosophy,  a particle  of  mat- 
ter, so  minute  as  to  admit  of  no  division. 
Atoms  are  the  minima  natura,  and  are  con- 
ceived as  the  first  principal  or  component 
parts  of  all  physical  magnitude.  From  the 
earliest  times  of  antiquity,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  two  opinions  directly  oj>posed  to 
each  other,  have  divided  the  world  on  this 
subject;  the  one,  that  matter  is  composed 
of  an  assemblage  of  minute  particles,  or 
atoms,  incapable  of  farther  division;  the 
other,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  its  divisi- 
bility, the  smallest  conceivable  portion  still 
consisting  of  an  infinity  of  parts.  The  first 
of  these  theories,  which  is  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Atomic 
Philosophy,  was  originated  in  Greece  by 
Leucippus ; it  was  supported  by  Demo- 
critus, and  subsequently  improved  by  Epi- 
curus and  his  disciples.  The  Epicureans 
professed  to  account  for  the  origin  and 
formation  of  all  things  by  supposing  that 
these  atoms  were  endued  with  gravity  and 
motion,  and  thus  came  together  into  the 
different  organized  bodies  wc  now  sec. 

ATOMTC  TIIE'ORY,  a nhrnse  expres-  ® 
sivc  of  a species  of  pliilosopiiy  recently  in-  < 
troduced  into  chemistry,  and  {grounded  on  o 
the  axiom  that  “chemical  union  consists  12 
in  the  combination  of  the  atoms  of  bodies  S 
with  cnchothcr;''  so  that  when  two  bodies 
chemically  unite  and  form  a third  body,  the  g 
two  substances  united  are  dispersed  every  h 
where  through  the  new  compound.  h 

ATONY,  a defect  of  tone  or  tension,  or  ^ 
a relaxation  of  the  solids  of  the  body.  JJ 

ATIIA  BTLIS,  a disposition  to  a dark  u 
biliary  secretion,  usually  visible  throughout  " 
the  whole  frame.  " 

ATIIACTYLI8,  a plant  called  distaff-  « 
thistle,  the  leaves  of  which  arc  aperitive 
and  siidoriHc.  p 

ATIUEN'SES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  ser-  ^ 
vants  entrusted  witli  tlie  care  of  the  most  3 
valuable  description  of  properly.  « 

ATRII",  in  nautical  language,  is  applied  “ 
either  to  the  anchor  or  sails.  The  aiiclior  ^ 
is  atrip  when  it  is  just  drawn  out  of  the  a 
ground  in  a perpendicular  direction.  The 
tijpsnils  are  when  they  are  just  started 
from  the  cap. 


A CONSTANT  DRAUOftT  Of  AIR  IS  NXCB8SART  TO  StfPPOnT  A FIRT.  f)0 


SETTING  OP  THE  SUN,  ARE  CAUSED  BY  THE  REFRANGIBILITY  OF  THE  INTERCEPTING  VAPOURS. 


VEOETADLE  ALKALI,  NAMED  **ATROPIA,’*  HAS  BEEN  EXTUACTED  FBOM  THE  ATBOFA  BELLADONNA,  Oil  DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 


THE  HEFINED  STYLE  AND  IDIOSI  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  IS  CALLED  ''ATTICISM. 
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A'TROPA,  or  Deadly  Nightshade,  a 
genus  of  plants,  one  species  of  which,  name- 
ly the  Atropa  Belladonna,  is  remarkable 
for  bearing  nerries  of  a tine  black  colour, 
which  are  highly  poisonous.  The  flowers 
are  bell-shaped,  dusky  on  the  outside  and 
purplish  within.  The  fruit  has  a nauseous 
sweet  taste,  and  is  full  of  small  kidney- 
sbnued  seeds. 

ATROPHY,  a disease  wherein  the  body, 
or  some  of  its  parts,  not  receiving  neces- 
sary nutriment,  iuscnsibly  waste  away,  and 
decay, 

A'lTACH'lMENT,  in  law,  the  taking  or 
apprehending  a person,  by  virtue  of  a WTit 
or  precept.  It  dilfers  from  an  arrest,  in- 
asmuch as  it  lays  hold  of  the  goods,  as  well 
as  the  person;  and  also  from  a distress, 
which  seizes  on  lands,  tenements,  and 
goods;  but  an  attachment  on  the  goods 

and  body. Attachment  of  Puivilege, 

is  by  virtue  of  a man’s  privilege  to  call 
another  to  that  court  whereto  he  himself 
belongs,  and  in  respect  whereof  he  is  pri- 
vileged to  answer  some  action. Foreign 

Attachment,  is  an  attachment  of  money 
or  goods,  found  within  a liberty  or  city,  to 
satisfy  some  creditor  within  such  liberty 
or  city.  By  the  custom  of  London,  and  se- 
veral other  places,  a man  can  attach  money 
or  goods  in  the  hands  of  a stranger,  to 
satisfy  himself. 

ATTACK',  in  the  military  art,  a general 
assault,  or  onset,  made  to  gain  a post,  or 
any  particular  point.  Every  combat  con- 
sists of  attack  and  defence:  the  first  is 
generally  the  most  advantageous;  and  an 
experienced  general  chooses  it,  if  possible, 
even  in  a defensive  war.  Those  attacks 
are  considered  the  best,  where  all  the  forces 
can  be  directed  in  concert  towards  that 
point  of  the  enemy  on  which  his  position 
depends. 

ATTAIN'DER,  the  name  of  a law  by 
which  the  estate  and  life  of  atrailorare 
forfeited.  A Bill  of  Attainder  is  a bill 
brought  into  parliament  for  attainting  per- 
sons convicted  of  high  treason.  A person 
attainted  of  high  treason  forfeits  all  his 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments ; his 
blood  is  corrupted,  and  he  and  his  posterity 
rendered  base ; and  this  corruption  of  blood 
cannot  be  taken  off  but  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment.  Attainders  may  be  reversed  or 

falsified  (i.  e.  proven  to  be  false)  by  writ  of 
error,  or  by  pica.  If  by  writ  of  error,  it 
must  be  by  the  king’s  leave,  &c.  and  when 
by  pica,  it  may  be  by  denying  the  treason, 
pleading  a pardon  by  act  of  parliament,  &c. 

A’lTAINT',  in  law,  a writ  that  lies  after 
judgment  against  a jury  of  twelve  men 
that  arc  charged  with  having  given  a false 

verdict. Attaint,  in  the  veterinary  art, 

is  a diseased  limb  proceeding  from  a blow. 
< A’TTEL’ABUS,  in  entomology,  a genus 
of  insects  of  the  beetle  kind;  the  species  of 
which  arc  distinguished  into  those  which 
have  the  jaws  bifid,  those  which  have  the 
jftw  onc-toothed,  tind  those  uliicli  have  the 

feelers  clavntc. The  Atteladus  Couv- 

Li,  found  chiefly  on  liozcUtrces,  &c.  is  of  the 
first  kind. 


ATTENTION,  the  apphin^  the  ear  or  ; 
the  mind  assiduously  to  any  thing  said  or  | 

done. Attention  ! the  word  of  com- 

I luand  given  in  the  British  army  prepa- 
ratory to  any  particular  exercise  or  direc- 
tion. 

ATTEN'UANTS,  medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  circulation  as  well  as  the  discharge 
of  all  noxious  and  cxcremcntitious  matter. 

Of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  whole  tribe 
of  acrid  and  bitter  plants,  are  at  tenuants ; 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  volatile  salts, 
as  sal  ammoniac,  and  saltpetre ; and  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  the  mineral  acid  salts. 

ATTIC,  in  architecture,  a sort  of  build- 
ing, in  which  there  is  no  roof  or  covering 
to  be  seen,  as  was  usual  in  the  houses  of 

the  Athenians. The  Attic,  or  Attic 

STORY,  is  the  upper  story  of  a house. 

The  Attic  base  is  a peculiar  kind  of  co- 
lumn, or  support,  employed,  both  in  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders. 

ATTl'RE,  in  botany,  a name  formerly 
used  to  denote  the  third  part  or  division  of 
the  flower  of  a plant,  the  other  two  being 

the  empalement  and  the  foliation.^ In 

heraldry,  the  term  Attire  designates  the 
horns  of  stags  and  similar  animals  in 
blazoning  coats  of  arms. 

A'FTITUDE,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
the  position  and.  gesture  of  a figTire  or 
statue;  or  such  a disposition  of  their  parts, 
as  shall  best  display  some  grace  or  beauty, 
or  serve  to  express  the  action  and  senti- 
ments of  the  person  represented. 

ATTOL'LENS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  some  muscles,  othcni'ise  called 
levatores  and  elcvatores, 

ATTOR'NEY,  one  who  is  appointed  by 
another  to  do  a thing  in  his  absence.  A 
liubUc  attorney  is  one  who  acts  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  is  a lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. No  attorney  can  practise  in 
any  court,  unless  lie  has  been  admitted 
and  sworn  an  attorney  of  that  particular 
court.  As  an  officer  of  the  court  in  which 
he  is  admitted,  an  attorney  enjoys  several 
prinleges,  and  is  liable,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  censure  and  correctionof  the  judges. 

A prirafe  attorney  acts  upon  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  is  authorized  oy  a letter <tf 
attorney^  which  gives  one  full  power  to  act 
for  another. 

A'lTOR'NEY-GEN'EILVL,  a great  law 
officer,  appointed  by  the  king  to  manage 
all  affairs  of  the  crown,  either  in  criminal 
prosecutions  or  other\»i8e. 

ATFRACTION,  the  power  or  principle 
by  which  bodies  mutually  tend  towards 
each  otlicr;  which  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  attracted,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  attraction 
takes  place,  llencc  attraction  is  scien- 
tifically distinguished  into  the  Attraction 
of  Cohesion,  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  At- 
traction of  Electricity,  Attraction  of  Mag- 
netism, and  Chemical  Attraction. At- 

TKACTioN  OP  Cohesion  is  peculiar  to  the 
component  particles  of  bodies,  by  virtue  of 
ANliich  they  arc  firmly  connected  and  held 

together. As  the  attraction  of  cohesion  ■ ■ • 

is  the  cause  of  the  solidity  of  small  bodies,  ||  f i 


eo 


attraction  is  exhibited,  in  its  simplest  poem,  bt  falling  bodies. 


WHEN  TUB  MCTUII.  ATTRACTION  OF  CERTAIN  rARTICI.KS  IS  RESISTED,  AS  WHEN  OUNFOWDER  EXI'I.OHKS,  IT  IS  CAI.I.KD  REniLSlON, 


IS  TUAl  WUICII  IS  KXKRYVU  BIITM-KKN  MINUTM  YAUTlCLKtl  OU  AT03J8,  AT  1NSBN8I0LU  D18TANCU8. 


“elective  attraction*’  is  otuerwise  called  affinity. 


Aun]  '51  Neb)  ©utionaro  of  '^Scllcs  liettres.  [aug 

SO  is  the  Attraction  op  Gravitation 
that  chain  which,  being  diffused  over  the 
solar  system,  preserves  the  planets  in  their 
orbits,  and  makes  them  revolve  about  the 
centre  of  the  system.  That  which  in  com- 
mon language  is  called  weight,  is  by  philo- 
sophers explained  to  be  gravitation ; that 
is,  a tendency  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  By 
gravitation  a stone  and  all  heavy  bodies,  if 
let  fall  from  a height,  are  supposed  to  drop 
to  the  earth.  All  celestial  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  have  not  only  an  attraction  or  ca- 
vitation towards  their  proper  centres,  but 
that  they  mutually  attract  each  other  within 
their  sphere.  The  planets  tend  towards  the 
sun  and  tow  ards  each  other,  as  the  sun  docs 
towards  them.  The  earth  and  moon  tend 
likewise  reciprocally  towards  each.  By  this 
same  principle  of  cavity  heavenly  bodies 
are  kept  in  their  orbits,  and  terrestrial  bo- 
dies tend,  as  is  supposed,  tOAvards  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  And  it  is  ^m  this  attraction 
that  all  the  motion,  and  consequently  all 
the  changes  in  the  universe,  arc  supposed 

to  arise. Attraction  of  Magnetism  is 

the  particular  tendency  of  certain  bodies  to 
each  other,  as  that  of  the  magnet,  which 
attracts  iron,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly  in  its  proper  place ; as  w ell  also 
of  the  Attraction  of  Electricity. 

ATTBACTIVES,  in  medicine,  a peculiar 
species  of  remedies  which  act  by  promoting 
external  discharge. 

ATTRIBUTES,  in  theology,  the  several 
qualities  or  perfections  of  thedmne  nature, 
or  such  as  we  conceive  to  constitute  the 
proper  essence  of  God;  as  his  wisdom, 

power,  justice,  goodness,  &c. ^/Vttri- 

bdtbs,  in  loCTC,  are  the  predicates  of  any 
subject,  or  what  may  be  affirmed  or  denied 

of  any  thing. Attributes,  in  painting 

and  sculpture,  are  symbols  added  to  a fi- 
gure or  group,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  principal  subject.  Thus  the  eagle  is  an 
attribute  of  Jupiter ; a peacock, of  Juno ; a ca- 
duceus,of  Mercury ; a club,  of  Hercules,  &c. 

ATFRr'TlON,  the  rubbing  or  striking 
of  bodies  one  against  another,  so  ns  to 
throw  off  some  of  their  superficial  particles. 
— ; — Attrition  is  also  often  used  for  the 
friction  of  such  simple  bodies  as  do  not 
wear  from  nibbing  one  against  another, 
but  whose  Huids  are,  by  that  motion,  sub- 
jected to  some  particular  determination  ; 

the  various  sensations  of  hunger,  pain, 
and  plr  fiAurc,  arc  said  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  attrition  of  the  organs  formed  for  sucfi 
impre-sifins, 

AUtM  PATION,  fowling,  or  the  art  of 
bird'Cntrhing. 

AUCTION,  a public  salcof  goods  to  the 
highl  it  bidder.  It  is  m>t  generally  known 
that  a bidder  at  an  auction  under  tlie  usual 
conditions,  may  retract  his  bidding  any  time 
before  the  hammer  is  down.  A mocK  auc- 
tion is  that  which  \n  conducted  by  unli- 
censed persons  for  fraudulent  purposes, 

AlMflKNUK,  the  persons  assembled  at 
a theatre,  or  other  public  place  to  sec  and 

loar  tlic  perronnances. Auiiiknck,  a 

used  in  courts  at  the  admission 
of  arnba-sndors  or  other  public  ministers  to 

a hearing.  In  England  audience  is  given 
to  ambassadors  in  the  presence  chamber ; 
and  to  envoys  and  residents  in  a gallery, 
closet,  or  any  place  where  the  king  happens 
to  be.— Audience  is  also  the  name  of  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  held  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  wdierein  differences  upon 
elections,  consecrations,  institutions,  mar- 
riages, &c.,  are  heard. 

AU'DIT,  a regular  examination  of  ac- 
counts by  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

AU'DITOR,  an  officer  of  the  king,  or  any 
corporate  body,  appointed  annually  to  exa- 
mine accounts. 

AUDITO'RIUS  MEATUS,  the  passage 
or  entrance  into  the  car,  that  conveys  the 
air  to  the  auditory  nen’C. 

AU'DITORA'  NERVES,  a pair  of  nerves 
arising  from  the  medulla  oblongataf  with 
two  trunks,  one  of  which  is  called  theportia 
dura ; the  other,  portia  mollis. 

AUGMENTATION,  in  heraldry,  a par- 
ticular mark  of  honour  generally  borne  ei- 
ther on  the  escutcheon  or  a canton,  as  ar* 
geiif,  a hand,  gules,  home  by  every  baronet 
wiio  cannot  claim  higher  honour, 

AU'GES,  two  points  in  a planet’s  orbit; 
the  one  denominated  the  apogee,  the  other 
the  perigee. 

AUGETTE,in  fortification,  the  wooden 
pipe  which  contains  the  powder  by  which 
a mine  is  fired. 

AU'GITE,  a species  of  mineral,  of  which 
many  varieties  are  found  differing  both  in 
form  and  colour.  Different  names  have 
been  applied  to  some  of  its  most  remark- 
able varieties  ; as  diopside,  to  greenish- 
white  transparent  crystals;  sahlite,  w'hcn 
it  is  in  imperfectly  prismatic  and  foliated 
masses ; and  coccoii^e,when  in  small,  slight- 
ly-cohering grains.  It  is  one  of  those  few 
mineral  substances,  the  composition  of 
which  may  be  imitated  by  the  artilichd 
mixture  of  its  constituents,  and  subjecting 
them  to  fusion.  Its  component  j)arts  are 
silex,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxyde  ot  iron. 

AU'GUR,  an  officer  among  the  Romans 
appointed  to  foretell  future  events,  by  the 
cnattcring  and  feeding  of  birds.  The  au- 
gurs bore  an  augural  staff  or  wand,  as  the 
ensign  of  their  authority,  and  their  dignity 
was  so  much  respected,  that  they  were 
never  deposed,  nor  any  substituted  m their 
place,  though  convicted  of  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes. 

AU'GURY,  a species  of  divination,  or  the 
art  of  foretelling  future  events,  practised  by 
the  ancients.  It  wiiA  distinguished  into 
five  sorts,  viz.,  nugun*  from  nppearnnrcs  in 
the  heavens;  from  birds:  from  chickens: 
from  quadnipeds:  and  from  portentous 
events.  This,  like  otlicr  human  emirs,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  ideas  tolerably 
rational  at  first.  The  regular  appearance 
and  diKnppenrancc  of  the  birds,  and  the  pre- 
cision that  is  observable  in  almost  tlieir 
whole  proeeedings,  might  naturally  impress 
an  ignorant  rnec  of  men  willi  a belief  that 
they  either  inherently  posscised,  nr  from 
time  to  time  reecived,  superimtural  infonna- 
tjon.  Aeciisloincd  toregulnte  by  these  mo- 

tiik  ciiANnr  or  aumknt  rs  rKpRrTKi*  nr  tiif.  “ATTnmoN**  or  Tiin  stomach.  [G| 


IN  ANCIENT  ROME  THERE  WAS  A COLLEGE  OB  COMMUNITY  OP  “ AUGURS,”  CONSISTING  OF  FOUR  FATRICIANS  AND  FIVE  PLEBEIANS, 


THE  EPITHET  “ AHSnSTCS  ” WAS  FIEST  COHPEBEED  BT  THE  ROMAN  SENATE  UPON  OCTAVIUS,  AFTER  CONFIRMING  HIM  IN  THE  SOVEREIGN  POWER. 


THE  PRIMITIVE  ROMANS  BEGAN  THEIR  TEAR  WITH  SEXTILIS,  OR  AUGUST. 

aun]  Scicntiftc  anK  lEttcravi)  ®rcasurn  ; [auh 


nitors  their  rural  occupations,  the  shepherd 
and  the  husbandman  were  led,  by  the  most 
excusable  association  of  ideas,  to  consult 
the  same  advisers  in  the  few  other  concerns 
of  life  that  fell  to  their  lot:  and  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  superstition,  imposture 
subsequently  raised  a fantastic  structure. 

AXJ'GUST,  the  eighth  month  of  our  year, 
containing  31  days.  August  was  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  Augustus  Cmsar,  because 
in  the  same  month  (before  called  Sextilis, 
or  the  sixth  from  March)  he  was  created 
consul,  thrice  triumphed  in  Rome,  subju- 
gated Egypt  to  the  Roman  sway,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  wars. 

AUGUSTA'LES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an 
epithet  given  to  the  ilamens  or  priests  ap- 
pointed to  sacrifice  to  Augustus,  after  his 
deification,  and  also  to  the  games  celebrated 
in  honour  of  him  on  the  fourth  of  the  ides 
of  October. 

AUGUST A'LIA,  a festival  instituted  by 
the  Romans  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

AUGUSTA'LIS  PR,EFEC'TUS,  a title 
peculiar  to  a Roman  magistrate  who  go- 
verned Egypt,  with  a power  much  like  that 
of  a proconsul  in  other  provinces. 

AUGUST  AN  denotes  something  relating 
to  the  emperor  Augustus ; as  Augustan  age, 
Augustan  era,  &c. 

AUGUS'TINES,  a religious  order,  so 
called  from  St.  Augustine,  their  founder, 
and  vulgarly  caUed'Austin  friars,  or  Chris- 
tian hermits.  Before  the  Reformation  they 
had  32  houses  in  England.  Among  other 
things,  this  rule  enjoins  to  have  aU  things 
in  common,  to  receive  nothing  without  the 
leave  of  the  superior  ; and  several  other 
precepts  relating  to  charity,  modesty,  and 
chastity.  There  are  likewise  nuns  of  this 
order.  The  Augustines  are  clothed  in  black, 
and  at  Paris  arc  knowm  under  the  name  of 
the  religious  of  St.  Genevieve,  that  abbey 
being  the  chief  of  the  order. 

AUGUSTINTANS,  a religious  sect  of 
the  16th  century,  who  maintained  that  the 
gates  of  heaven  would  not  he  opened  till 
the  general  resurrection. 

AUK,  a bird  of  the  Arctic  8cas,,known  as 
the  Penguin  or  Razor-bill,  but  called  by 
Linnffius  Alca.  This  bird  is  observed  by 
seamen  never  to  wander  beyond  soundings, 
and  accordingly  they  conclude,  on  its  ap- 
pearance, that  land  is  not  far  off. 

AU'LIC,  an  epithet  ^ven  to  eertain  of- 
ficers in  the  ci-devant  German  empire,  who 
composed  a court  which  decided,  without 
appeal,  in  all  judicial  processes  entered  in 
it.  This  court,  which  was  proverbial  for 
the  slow  administration  of  justice,  had  not 
only  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  court 
of  the  imperial  chamber,  but,  in  many 
cases,  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  right  of 
appeal,  possessed  by  the  estates,  existed 
also  in  regard  to  the  judicial  decisions  of 
the  aulic  court. 

AU'LOS,  a Grecian  measure  of  length 
equal  to  tlic  stadium. 

AUME,  a measure  of  capaeity,  employed 
on  the  continent,  equal  to  thirty- five  Eng- 
lish gallons. 

AUN'CEL-WEIGHT,  an  ancient  kind 


fij  WHATEVER  IS  HEARn,  OR 


of  hand-weighing.  The  auncel  was  a ba-  ' 
lance,  with  several  scale-pans;  and  as  it 
was  supposed  to  give  an  ^vantage  to  the 
seller,  its  nse  was  prohibited  by  statute. 

AUNE,  a measure  of  length  employed  on 
the  continent,  but  varying  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  generally 
about  the  length  of  an  English  ell. 

AU'RA,  an  exhalation  or  vapour.  Ancient 
chemists  defined  it  to  be  a certain  fine  and 
pure  spirit,  found  in  every  animal  or  vege-  ' 
table  body;  but  so  subtile,  as  only  to  be  ) 
perceptible  by  its  smell. 

AURE'l/lA,  that  intermediate  state  in  | 
which  many  insects  remain  for  some  time,  ] 
between  the  caterpillar  form  and  the  pe-  i 
riod  in  wliich  they  are  furnished  with  wings,  | 
antennae,  and  other  organs  appertaining  to 
the  perfect  insect. 

AURE'OL.A,  in  its  original  signification, 
denotes  a jewel,  which  is  proposed  as  a re- 
ward of  victory  in  some  public  dispute. 
Hence,  the  Roman  schoolmen  applied  it  to 
the  reward  bestowed  on  martyrs,  virgins,  j 
&c.,  on  account  of  their  works  of  superero- 
gation; and  painters  use  it  to  signify  the 
crown  of  glory  with  which  they  ^om  the 
heads  of  saints,  confessors,  &c. 

AU'RES  MARI'NzE,  Ear-shells,  in  na- 
tural history,  a name  given  to  different  spe- 
cies of  the  halioiis,  which  is  an  univalve 
shell-fish  of  a flatted  shape,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  human  ear. 

AURE'US,  a Roman  gold  coin,  equal  in 
value  to  twenty-five  denarii. 

■ AU'RICLE,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
ear  which  is  prominent  from  the  head, 
called  by  many  authorsonris  externa.  There 
are  also  AunicuLis  Cordis,  or  auricles  of 
the  heart,  wiiich  are  appendages  at  the  base  . 
of  the  heart,  and  are  distinguished  into  | 
right  and  left,  the  former  of  w Inch  is  placed 
in  the  anterior,  the  latter  in  the  hinder 
part.  These  arc  muscular  bags,  which 
move  regularly  with  the  heart,  but  in  an  in- 
verted order. 

AURICULA,  in  botany,  that  species  of 
primrose,  called  from  the  form  of  its  leaves, 
icar’s  ear.  j 

AURICULAR  CONFES'SION,  a mode  j 
of  confession  among  Roman  Catholics,  by 
whispering  in  the  cars  of  their  fathers,  con- 
fessors, or  priests. 

AURI'GA,  or  the  AVagooner,  in  astro- 
nomy, a constellation  of  the  northern  he- 
misphere, containing  about  -16  stars  of  the 
first  six  magnitudes. 

AU’RIS,  the  term  by  which  anatomists 
express  the  car. 

AURlSCALT’ltM,  a surgical  instrument 
employed  to  operate  on  the  ear. 

AURO'RA,  the  morning  twilight,  or  that 
faint  light  which  apnenrs  in  the  morning 
when  tne  sun  is  within  18  degrees  of  the 
horizon. 

AUROHA-BOREA'LIS,  or  Northern 
Lights,  a kind  of  meteor  appearing  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  heavens,  most  frequent 
and  most  brilliant  during  the  winter  sol- 
stice. AVe  often  see  in  the  north,  near  the 
horizon,  usually  a short  time  after  sunset,  a 
dark  segment  of  a circle,  surrounded  by  a 


RECOGNIZED  BT  THE  EAR,  IS  CALLED  " AURICULAR.” 


LES  OF  THE  FROTESTANT  FAITH,  DRAWN  UF  RT  LUTHER  AND  MRLANCTHON  AT  AUGSRUno,  IS  CALLED  THE  "AUOSnuIln  CONFESSION.' 


I.>  THK  .'VOHTtt  VASTKKAI  r^KTf  or  aiBlMIA.  THK  “AUBOKa’*  RKSKMULKB  A VAST  K.vrUBllBU  TJ.NT,  OLlTTKItlNO  WITH  GOLD,  UliHIKH,  AM>  8All-llIllEa 


AUSTUALIA  IS  SO  CALLED  EllOM  ITS 

**  AUSTRAL**  OR  SOUTHERN  SITUATION. 

1 aur]  '91  NciD  Bktionavi}  of  tfje  ISdles  'JEettrcs.  [aut 

1 brilliant  arch  of  white  or  fiery  light ; and 
i this  arch  is  often  separated  into  several 

* concentric  arches,  leaving  the  dark  segment 
visible  between  them.  From  these  arches, 
and  from  the  dark  segment  itself,  in  high 

. latitudes,  columns  of  light,  of  the  most  va- 
riegated and  beautiful  colours,  shoot  up  to- 
wards the  zenith,  and,  sometimes,  masses 
like  sheaves  of  light  are  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections. In  the  Shetland  islands,  the 
rurrry  dancer  By  as  they  are  there  called,  are 
the  constant  attendants  of  clear  evenings, 
and  chcerers  of  the  long  winter  nights.  In 
still  more  northern  countries,  as  Nonvay, 

; Lapland,  and  Siberia,  they  greatly  enliven 
the  snon7  landscapes.  They  commonly  ap- 
; pear  at  twilight,  near  the  horizon,  of  a dun 
colour,  approaching  to  yellow;  sometimes 
continuing  in  that  state  for  several  hours, 
without  any  sensible  motion;  after  wdiich 
they  break  out  into  streams  of  stronger 
light,  spreading  into  columns,  and  altering 
j slowly  into  a thousand  dififerent  shapes,  va- 
' rying  their  colours  from  all  the  tints  of  yel- 
low to  the  obscurest  russet.  They  often 
cover  the  whole  hemispliere,  and  then  make 
the  most  splendid  appearance.  Their  mo- 
tions, at  all  these  times  are  amazingly 
quick  ; and  they  astonish  the  spectator 
with  the  rapid  change  of  their  form.  They 
break  out  in  places  where  none  w'ere  seen 
1 before,  skimming  briskly  along  the  heavens, 

' and  are  suddenly  extinguished,  leaving  be- 
hind them  a uniform  dusky  track.  This  is 

• again  illumined  in  the  same  manner,  and 
as  suddenly  left  a dull  blank.  In  certain 
nights,  they  assume  the  appearance  of  vast 
columns,  on  one  side  of  the  deepest  yellow, 
on  the  other  declining  away  till  it  becomes 
undistinguished  from  the  sky.  They  have 
generally  a strong  tremulous  motion  from 
the  end,  which  continues  till  the  whole  va- 
nishes. During  the  winters  of  1837  and 

the  aurora-borealis  was  several  times 
witnessed  in  England  ; but  we,  who  only 
sec  the  extremities  of  this  northern  pheno- 
menon, have  but  a faint  idea  of  its  grandeur 
or  its  motions.  Various  theories  have  ex- 
isted respecting  the  cause  of  this  phenome- 
non, but  little  doubt  is  now  entertained  of 
iti^  being  or-casioned  by  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity through  the  upper  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere; its  appearance,  in  fact,  exactly 
rc’*  iiihling  the  effects  of  artificial  electri- 
city when  passing  through  rarefied  air. 
There  is  the  same  variety  of  colour  and  in- 
tensity, the  same  undulating  motion  and 
'■•HTurcations  ; the  streams  exhibit  the 
• ime  diversity  of  character,  at  one  moment 
minutely  divided  in  ramifications,  and  at 
anotlipr  beaming  forth  in  one  body  of  light, 
nr  pn^^ing  in  distinct  broad  Hashes;  and 
^hen  the  rarefication  is  considerable,  vari- 
parts  of  the  stream  assume  that  pecu- 
liar glowing  colour  which  occasionally  np- 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  regarded 
by  the  uninformed  observer  with  asionisli- 
ment  and  frar. 

Ah  iU'M  Mf)SA'ICTJM,  a combination 
uf  tin  and  sulphur,  used  by  statuaries  and 
1 pajntrr4,  for  giving  a gold  colour  to  their 
figures. 

AU'RUM  POTABTLE,  tincture  of  gold 
a cordial  liquor  with  leaf  gold  in  it. 

AUTIUM  FUL'MINANS,  a precipitate 
of  gold,  so  called,  because  of  the  explosion 
which  it  makes  by  a gentle  attrition. 

AUS'PICES,  a kind  of  soothsaying  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  by  the  flight  or  singing 
of  birds. 

AUSTRAL,  relating  to  the  south : thus 
the  six  signs  on  the  south  side  of  the  equi- 
noctieil  are  called  austral  signs. 

AUS'TER,  the  south  wind. 

AUSTRA'LIO  PIS'CES,  a constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  consistingof  24 
stars,  according  to  the  Britannic  catalogue. 

AU*TOGRAPH,  an  epithet  applied  to 
whatever  is  written  in  a person’s  own  hand- 
wTiting,  as  an  autograph  letter,  a letter  of 
one’s  owTi  wTiting. 

AUTOM'ATON  (see  Androides).  Every 
mechanical  construction,  which,  by  virtue 
of  a latent  intrinsic  force  not  obvious  to  the 
sight,  can  carry  on  for  a certain  length  of 
time  such  movements  as  resemble  the  re- 
sults of  human  execution,  is  an  automaton. 
But  the'term  is  generally  applied  to  the  fi- 
gure of  an  anim^,  to  which  motion  is  given 
by  wheels,  springs,  and  weights,  internally 
placed,  and  causing  apparent  animation ; 
as  the  mechanical  chess-player  and  flute- 
player.  The  practice  of  making  these  au- 
tomata is  much  less  frequent  at  present  . 
than  formerly  ; ingenious  mechanicians 
now-a-days  finding  themselves  better  re-' 
warded  by  directing  their  talents  to  the 
self-acting  machinery  of  modem  manufac- 
tures. As  Dr.  Ure  observes,  **it  is  in  our 
modem  cotton  and  flax-mills  that  automa- 
tic operations  are  displayed  to  most  advan- 
tage ; for  there  the  elemental  powers  have 
been  made  to  animate  millions  of  complex 
organs,  infusing  into  forms  of  wood,  iron, 
and  brass,  an  intelligent  agency.”  And, 
pursuing  the  subject  with  his  character- 
istic zeaJ,  while  comparing  the  commercial 
greatness  of  Britain  with  the  boasted  mo- 
numents of  Asiatic  and  Roman  despotism, 
he  says,  ” Such  is  the  automatic  system,  re- 
plete with  prodigies  in  mechanics  and  po- 
litical economy,  which  promises,  in  its  fu- 
ture ^owth,  to  become  the  great  minister 
of  civilization  to  the  terrmmeous  globe,  en- 
abling this  country,  ns  its  heart,  to  diffrise, 
along  with  its  commerce,  the  life-blood  of 
knowledge  and  religion,  to  myriads  of  peo- 
ple still  lying  in  the  region  and  shadow'  of 
death.” 

AUTUATN,  the  third  season  in  the  year, 
which  begins,  in  the  northern  hcmispficrc, 
on  the  day  wiicn  the  sun  enters  Libra,  that 
is,  on  the  22d  of  September.  It  terminates 
about  the  same  day  in  December,  when  the 
winter  commences.  Autumn  is  represent- 
ed, in  painting,  by  a man  of  mature  age, 
clothed  and  girt  with  a starry  girdle ; hold- 
iii}^  in  one  nand  a pair  of  scales  equally 
poised,  with  a globe  in  each  ; and  in  the 
other  a bunch  of  grajies  ami  other  fruit. 
His  age  denotes  the  jierfeetion  of  this  sea- 
son ; and  the  hainnre,  that  sign  of  the  zo> 
dine  which  the  sun  enters  when  our  au- 
tumn begins. 

A mRAON  WHO  IR  «F  l.r-TATJOIIT  in  TRBMKD  AH  " AUTOM  ATII.”  fi3 


I.OPIS  XIT.  WAR  rAaSlOHATKLT  POMP  OP  "ADTOMATA,”  AND  DEVOTED  THE  EARLY  TEARS  OP  HIS  LIFE  TO  THEIR  COKSTRUCTIOH. 


PBOPORTION  WHICH  A POUND  WEIGHT  “ AVOIRDUPOIS  ” BEARS  TO  A POUND  “ TROY,”  IS  AS  SEVENTEEN  TO  FOURTEEN 


"avast  I'*  IS  THE  NAVAL  TERM  OF  COM3IAND  FOB  "STOPP' 


OB  " HOLD  y 
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Sdcntific  anU  ILitcrarg  ©reasurg  ; 
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AUTUM'NAL  SIGNS,  the  three  signs, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  through 
which  the  sun  passes  during  the  season  of 
autumn. 

AUXIL'IARY  VERBS,  in  grammar,  are 
such  verbs  as  help  to  form  or  conjugate 
others ; as,  in  English,  the  verbs  " to  have,” 
and  " to  be.” 

AVA'TAR,  a term  used  by  the  Hindoos 
to  express  an  incarnation  or  descent  of 
Vishnu,  their  deity : nine  of  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  passed,  and  the  tenth  yet  to 
come. 

A'VE  IMARI'A,  the  name  given  to  the 
angel  Gabriel’s  salutation  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Also,  the  chaplets  and  rosaries  of 
the  Romish  church,  which  are  divided  into 
ave-marias  and  pater-nosters. 

AV'ENUE,  in  ornamental  gardening,  a 
walk  planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  and 
leading  to  a house,  garden-gate,  wood,  &c., 
and  generally  terminated  by  some  distant 

object. Avenue,  in  fortification,  an 

opening  or  inlet  into  a fort,  bastion,  or  the 
like. In  architecture,  it  means  an  ap- 

proach to  a palace  or  mansion,  by  a long 
walk  of  columns,  arcades,  statues,  &c. 

AV'ERAGE,  the  results  from  equal  divi- 
sion of  several  sums  added  together.  It  is 
also  a term  used  in  commerce,  among  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners,  to  denote  the  quota 
or  proportion  which  each  merchant  or  pro- 
prietor in  the  ship  or  lading  is  adjudged, 
upon  a reasonable  estimate,  to  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  &c. 

A'VIARY,  a place  set  apart  for  feeding 
and  propagating  birds. 

AVOIRDUPOIS',  a weight  used  in  Eng- 
land, the  pound  being  16  ounces. 

AWARD',  in  law,  the  judgment  of  an  ar- 
bitrator, or  of  one  who  is  not  appointed  by 
the  law  a judge,  but  chosen  by  the  parties 
themselves  for  terminating  their  difference. 

AWL'WORT,  the  popular  name  of  the 
snbularia  aquatica;  so  called  from  its  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  which  grow  in  clusters  rouud 
the  root. 

AWEIGir,  a sea  term,  denoting  that  the 
anchor  is  just  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  and 
hangs  perpendicular. 

AWN,  a slender  sharp  process  issuing 
from  the  glume  or  chaff  in  corn  imd  grasses : 
the  beard. 

AWN'ING,  a canopy,  usually  a piece  of 
tarpaulin  or  a sail,  extended  over  the  decks 
or  any  other  part  of  the  ship,  to  afford  shel- 
ter from  the  sun,  rain,  ^tc. 

AXAYA'CAT,  a Mexican  fly,  whose  eggs, 
deposited  on  rushes  and  flags,  in  large 
quantities,  are  sold  and  used  as  a sort  of 
caviare. 

AX'ESTONE,  a mineral,  a sub-species  of 
nephrite,  of  an  olive  or  grass-green  colour. 

It  IS  found  chiefly  in  New  Zealand  and  tlic 
South  Sen  Isles,  where  it  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives for  axes  and  other  instruments. 

AXIL'I/A,  in  anatomy, the  arm-pit,  orthc 
cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  — 
Axilla,  in  botany,  the  space  or  angle  form- 
ed by  a branch  with  the  stem,  or  by  a leaf 
with  a branch. 

AX'IMTE,  a mineral  which  sometimes 


I occurs  in  lamellar  masses,  but  commonly 
in  crystals.  Its  edges  are  thin  and  sharp, 
like  an  axe,  whence  its  name. 

AXINOM'ANCY,  a species  of  divination^ 
I among  the  ancients,  performed  by  laying 
I an  agate  stone  on  a red-hot  hatchet,  or  by 
fixing  a hatchet  on  a round  stake  so  as  to 
be  poised  ; then  the  names  of  those  sus- 
pected were  repeated,  and  he  at  whose 
name  the  hatchet  moved,  was  declared 
^ilty. 

AX'IOM,  in  philosophy,  is  such  a plain, 
self-evident  proposition,  that  it  cannot  be 
made  more  plain  and  evident  by  demon- 
stration ; because  it  is  itself  better  knowm 
than  anything  that  can  be  brought  to  prove 
it.  By  axioms,  called  also  maxims,  are  un- 
derstood all  common  notions  of  the  mind, 
whose  evidence  is  so  clear  and  forcible,  that 
a man  cannot  deny  them  without  renounc- 
ing common  sense  and  natural  reason. 

AX'IS,  in  astronomy,  an  imaginary  right 
line  supposed  to  pass  through  the  earth, 
sun,  planets,  satellites,  &c.,  and  about  which 
they  perform  their  respective  diurnal  rota- 
tions. The  earth  and  planets,  in  their  pro- 
gress through  the  annual  orbit,  mqve  in 
such  a manner  that  the  axis  of  each  always 
keeps  parallel  to  itself,  or  points  to  the 
same  part  of  the  heavens.  The  axis  of  the 
earth  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  in  an  angle 
of  nearly  sixty-sLx  and  a half  degrees,  a po- 
sition which  is  well  adapted  for  promoting 
the  fertility  of  the  earth  and  rendering  it 

habitable. Axis,  in  geometry,  a right 

line  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  die  vertex 
of  a fi^re  to  the  middle  of  the  base.  It  is 
so  called  because  the  figure,  by  revolving 
round  this  line,  is  conceived  to  generate  a 
solid.  The  axis  of  the  circle  is  the  same  as 

the  diameter. Axis,  in  mechanics,  a 

certain  line  about  which  a body  may  move, 

as  the  axis  of  a balance,  &c. .^xis,  in 

optics,  is  that  ray,  among  all  others  that 
are  sent  to  the  eye,  which  falls  perpendicu- 
larly upon  it,  and  which  consequently  passes 

throu^i  the  centre  of  the  eye. Axis,  in 

anatomy,  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
so  called  from  the  head’s  turning  on  it  like 
an  axis. Axis,  in  botany,  is  a taper  co- 

lumn in  the  centre  of  some  flowers,  about 

which  the  other  parts  are  disposed. Jxis 

in  Pcritrochio,  or,  wheel  and  axle;  one 
of  tlic  five  mechanical  powers  or  simple  ma- 
chines, which  is  principally  used  in  the 
raising  of  water.  The  power  is  applied  at 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
weight  is  raised  hj  a rope  that  is  gathered 
up  on  the  axis  xnIuIc  the  wheel  turns  round. 

.fxiA  qf  Osciliationf  is  a line  parallel 

to  the  horizon,  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre, about  which  a pendulum  vibrates,  and 
pen>cndicular  to  the  plane  in  which  it  os- 
cillates.  JxUqf  a is  an  imaginary 

line  passing  through  the  middle  of  it,  per- 
pendicular to  its  base,  and  equally  distant 
from  its  sides. 

AX'OLATE,  a black  water  lUard  found  I 
in  Mexico. 

AZA'LEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
the  chief  species  of  whicli  are  flowering 
shrubs. 
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* AXILLARY  vein”  AND  "AXILLARY  NKRVE”  I’ASS  RENKATIl  THE  ARM-riT. 


A81MVTU  1>1AL'*  Id  A DIAL  WUOSK  STILK  UH  U.NOUO.N  IS  AT  HlUllT  ANULBS,  Olt  1* Kill* KN DlC UL Ali,  TO  TllU  PLANU  Ulf  TUB  llUlilBU.*<. 


TUB  LAZ0L1TE  IS  SOMETIMES  CALLED  ‘^AZUBITE,  OR  **  AZURE-STONE.” 


vb]  l^eiD  SutionarB  of  tlje  IBellcs  ICcttrcs.  [bac 


AZEN'SALI,  in  botany,  a sort  of  moss 
that  grows  on  rocks  ; also  a kind  of  black 
stone  found  among  gold. 

AZ'IMUTH,  in  astronomy,  an  arc  of 
the  horizon,  intercepted  between  the  me- 
ridian of  the  place,  and  the  vertical  circle 
passing  through  the  centre  of  an  object. 

Magnetical  Azimuth,  is  an  arc  of 
the  horizon  contained  between  the  sun*s 
azimuth  circle  and  the  magnetical  meridian. 
■ Azimuth  circles,  or  vertical  cir- 
cles ; imaginary  great  circles  passing 
through  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting 
the  horizon  at  right  angles.  The  altitudes 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  measured  on  these 
circles,  which  circles  may  be  represented 
by  screwing  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the 
zenith  of  any  place,  and  making  the  other 
end  move  along  the  wooden  horizon  of  the 
globe. iVziMUTU  COMPASS,  an  instru- 

ment for  finding  in  a more  accurate  man- 
ner than  by  the  common  sea  compass,  the 
magnetical  amplitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

AZOTE,  or  Nitrogen,  the  radical  prin- 
ciple of  atmospheric  air ; a species  of  gas 
of  which  the  atmosphere  contains  nearly 
I *l-oth8  in  bulk,  and  3-4ths  in  weight ; the 
other  fifth  and  fourth  being  oxygen,  with- 
out which  the  air  ^'tU  support  neither  life 
; nor  combustion.  In  its  nature  it  is  invisi- 
I ble  and  elastic,  and  capable  of  condcusa- 
I tion  and  expansion.  It  immediately  extin- 

S fishes  animal  life,  and  the  fiame  of  a can- 
e.  It  has  no  taste ; some  plants  live  and 
flourish  in  it.  It  is  not  absorbed  by  water. 


but  is  capable  of  combining  ndth  oxygen  ; 
and  with  different  proportions  of  this  sub- 
stance it  forms  atmospheric  air,  gaseous  ox- 
yde  of  azote,  or  nitrous  oxyde,  nitrous  gas, 
nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  acid.’  Combined 
uith  hydrogen,  it  forms  volatile  alkali ; and 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  ani- 
mal substances. 

AZ'OTITE,  a kind  of  salt  formed  from 
tlie  combination  of’the  protoxyde  of  azote, 
or  nitrous  oxyde,  with  alkalies. 

AZ'URE,  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky. 
Among  painters,  this  word  originally  signi- 
fied lapis-lazuli,  and  the  blue  colour  pre- 
pared from  it.  At  present  it  is  called  ultra- 
• marine ; and  the  blue  glass  made  from  the 
earth  of  cobalt  and  other  vitrifiable  mat- 
ters, which,  when  in  masses,  is  called  smalt, 
is,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  known  by 
the  name  of  azure.  Azure  being  employed 
to  colour  starch,  is  also  called  starch-blue. 
■ Azure,  in  heraldry,  the  blue  colour  in 
the  arms  of  any  person  below  the  rank  of  a 
baron.  In  the  escutcheon  of  a nobleman 
it  is  called  sapphire ; and  in  that  of  a sove- 
reign prince,  Jupiter.  In  engraving,  this 
colour  is  expressed  by  lines  or  strokes 
drawn  horizontally. 

AZ'YMA,  in  theology,  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  among  the  Jews. 

AZ'YMITES,  in  church  history,  Chris- 
tians who  administer  the  eucharist  with  un- 
leavened bread.  This  appellation  was  given 
to  the  Latin  by  the  Greek  church,  and  also 
to  the  Armenians  and  Marouites. 


B. 


B,  the  second  letter,  and  first  conso- 
nant, in  the  alphabet,  is  formed  in  the 
voice  by  a strong  and  quick  expression  of 
the  breath,  and  & sudden  opening  of  the 
lips ; it  is  therefore  called  a labial,  and  its 
pronunciation  differs  but  slightly  from  p 
and  t.  It  is  often  used  as  an  abbreviation 
for  Ilnehelor,  as  B.  A.  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
B.D.  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  &c.,  and  for  be- 
fore, as  B.C.,  Before  Christ.  B,  as  a nume- 
ral among  the  Romans,  stood  for  300,  and 
with  a dash  over  it  for  3000.  B,  in  chrono- 
logy, stands  for  one  of  the  dominical  let- 
ters, and  in  music  for  the  seventh  note  in 
the  gamut. 

BA'AL,  an  idol  among  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans and  Syrians;  supposed  to  represent 
the  sun,  and  to  he  the  same  as  tW  Bel 
or  Bclus  of  the  Greeks.  The  word  signi- 
fies also  lord  or  commander;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  idol  was  varied  by  different  na- 
tions, at  different  times.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  Baal  was  worshipped,  we  have  but 
imperfect  and  contradictory  statements; 
hut  we  arc  informed  in  Scripture  that  hu- 
man victims  were  among  the  sacrifices  of- 
fered to  him. 

BAH()()N',  a large  kind  of  ape  with  a 
abort  tail,  which  forms  one  division  of  the 


genus  Simla  in  the  Linntcan  system.  They 
arc  the  most  disgustingly  lascivious  of  all 
the  monkey  tribe;  and  such  is  their  natu- 
ral ferocity,  that  they  can  never  be  said  to 
be  properly  tamed  into  obedience : they 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  admitted  into 
zoological  exhibitions  for  the  public. 

BABYLONTCS,  in  literary  histoi7,  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 
world,  ending  at  2(»7  years  before  Christ ; 
and  composed  by  Berosus,  a priest  of  Ba- 
bylon, about  the  time  of  Alexander. 

BAIIYLON'ICA,  in  antiquity,  a species 
of  rich  weaving  so  called  from  the  city  of 
Babylon,  where  the  art  of  weaving  hangings 
with  a variety  of  colours  was  first  invented. 

BABYUOUS'SA,  in  zoology,  the  Indian 
hog.  This  cjmidrupcd  belongs  to  the  genus 
BUS,  in  the  class  mammalia;  and  its  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  is,  that  from 
the  outside  of  the  upper  jaw  spring  two 
teeth  twelve  inches  long,  bending  like 
horns,  and  almost  touching  the  forehead. 

BAC'CIl/K,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus, 
who,  rrowne<I  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  and 
clad  in  tlic  skins  of  wild  beasts,  eeh  brated 
the  orgies  of  their  gt»d  uitli  frniitlr  erics 
and  gestures.  They  were  also  called  M<e- 
nndes,  Hasnarides,  and  Thpades. 


nAnoo.vs”  arr  round  onlt  on  tub  RASTRnN  continent,  or  old  world. 


[f;  3 


NO  ANIMAL  THAT  BREATHES  CAN  LIVE  IN  “ AZOTE;”  AND  FROM  THIS  CIRCUMSTANCE  IT  TAKES  ITS  NAME,  WHICH  SIGNIFIES  LIFE-DEPBIVBB. 


TUB  GEEMArCS  ANCIENTLY  CONSTITUTED  TUBIE  YOUNG  MEN  KNIGHTS  BY  PRESENTING  TO  THEM  A SHIELD  AND  LANCE,  IN  A GREAT  COUNCIL, 


REVELLING  AND  DRUNKENNESS  HAVE  THE  EPITHET  OP  ''BACCHANALIAN." 


BAc]  Scientific  antt  litcrarn  ^reasurg ; [bai 

BACCHANAXIj^,  feasts  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Bacchus  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Their  times  of  celebration 
were  spring  and  autumn : the  former  in  the 
city,  and  the  latter  in  the  fields.  The  com- 
pany personified  Silcnus,  Pan,  Fauns,  Sa- 
tyrs, &c. ; and  in  this  manner  appeared  in 
public,  night  and  day,  counterfeiting  drunk- 
enness, dancing  obscenely,  committing  all 
kinds  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery ; 
and  running  over  the  mountains  and  forest  s, 
with  horrible  shrieks  and  bowlings,  crying 
out,  Evoc  Bacche,  or  lo  Bacche.  Livy  in- 
forms us,  that  during  the  Bacchanalian 
feasts  at  Rome,  such  shocking  disorders 
were  practised  under  the  cover  of  the  night, 
and  those  who  were  initiated  were  bound  to 
conceal  them  by  an  oath  attended  u-ith 
horrid  imprecations,  that  the  senate  sup- 
pressed them  first  in  Rome,  and  afterwards 
throughout  all  Italy. 

BAC'CHARIS,  a sweet-scented  medicinal 
plant,  growing  mostly  in  rough  and  dry 
grounds.  The  roots  smeU  like  cinnamon, 
and  are  a powerful  stimulant. 

BACCIFERdi,  the  term  applied  to  all 
berry-beai-ing  plants.  Hence  the  English 
adjective  bacciferons. 

BACH'ELOR,  in  its  primitive  sense, 
means  a man  who  has  not  been  married: 
and  in  all  its  various  sennes  it  seems  to  in- 
clude the  idea  of  youth  or  immaturity,  ex- 
cept when  it  has  the  word  old  prefixed. 

Bachelor,  in  universities,  is  one  who  has 
attained  the  first  degree  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  or  the  first  degree  in  the  par- 
ticular study  to  which  he  devotes  himself. 
This  degree  or  honour  is  called  the  bacca- 
laureate. At  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  to 
attain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  a per- 
son must  have  studied  there  four  years: 
after  three  more,  he  may  become  master  of 
arts;  and  at  the  end  of  another  aeries  of 

seven,  bachelor  of  divinity. Bachelor, 

an  ancient  denomination  of  knighthood, 
given  to  such  as  had  not  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  vassals  to  carry  their  banner;  or  to 
such  knights-bannerets  as  were  not  of  age 
to  display  their  own  banner;  or,  to  young 
cavaliers,  little  more  than  initiated  to  arms  ; 
or,  in  a very  honourable  sense,  to  him  who 
had  overcome  his  antagonist  in  his  tourna- 
ment.  K.mohts-Bachelors,  the  lowest 

rank  of  knights,  whose  title  was  not  heredi- 
tarv.  These  are  the  knighteot  modern  days. 

BACK,  a word  used  in  various  nautical 
phrases ; as  to  “back  an  anchor;”  to  " back 
the  sails;”  to  "back  astern,”  &c.;  meaning 
thereby,  to  carry  out  a small  anchor  to 
support  the  larger  one;  to  arrange  the 
saUs  for  the  ship  to  retreat,  or  move  back, 
in  consequence  of  the  tide  favouring  her ; 
to  manage  the  oars  in  rowing  in  a contrary 
direction  to  the  usual  method,  to  move  a 

boat  stern  foremost. The  word  back  has 

also  various  figurative  ns  well  as  technical 
applications. 

BACKGAINI'MON,  an  ingenious  pme 
played  by  two  persona  with  the  help  of 
dice,  on  a hoard  or  table  divided  into  parts, 
wliercon  arc  twenty-four  black  and  white 
spaces  called  points. 

BACK'PAINTING  the  method  of  paint- 
ing mezzotinto  prints  pasted  on  glass  with 
oil  colours. 

BACK'STAFF,  an  instrument  formerly 
used  for  taking  the  sun’s  altitude  at  sea : 
it  had  its  name  because  the  back  of  the  ob- 
server was  turned  towards  the  sun.  This 
quadrant* is  now  superseded  by  more  accu- 
rate instruments. 

BACK'STAYS,  the  ropes  or  stays  which 
extend  from  the  topmast  heads  to  both  sides 
of  a ship,  to  assist  the  shrouds  in  support- 
ing the  masts,  when  strained  by  a weight 
of  sail,  and  to  prevent  them  from  giving 
way  and  falling  overboard. 

BAC'ULE,  in  ancient  fortification,  a kind 
of  portcullis,  or  gate,  made  like  a pit-fall 
vnth  a counterpoise,  and  supported  by  two 
great  stakes. 

BAC'ULITE,  a genus  of  fossil  shells  of 
a straight  form,  in  their  cellular  structure 
resembGng  the  ammouites. 

BACULOM'ETRY,  the  art  of  measuring 
accessible  heights,  by  bacculi,  or  staves. 

BAOtJE,  an  exterior  ornament  of  a coat 
of  arms,  originally  worn  by  the  retainers  or 
attendants  of  the  nobility.  It  fell'into  dis- 
use in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

In  naval  architecture,  an  ornament  placed 
on  the  outside  of  ships  near  the  stem,  con- 
taining either  a window,  or  the  representa- 
tion of  one. 

BADGER,  aquadru|)ed  of  the  genus  vrstu. 
It  inhabits  the  north  ot  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is 
of  a clumsy  make,  with  short,  thick  legs, 
and  long  claw's  on  the  fore-feet ; very  indo- 
lent and  sleepy ; feeds  on  insects  or  berries, 
burrows  during  winter,  hunts  by  night,  and 
lies  concealed  by  day. 

BADIA'GA,  a plant  resembling  sponM, 
which  grow's  in  Russia,  and  is  said  to  t^e 
away  the  lirid  marks  from  bmises. 

BAG,  in  commerce,  a determinate  quan>* 
tity  of  goods  contained  in  a bag,  varying  in 
size,  according  to  the  article,  as  a bag  of 
hops,  a bag  of  pepper,  &c. 

BAG’GAGE,  in  military  affairs,  denotes 
the  clothes,  tents,  utensils  of  divers  sorts, 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries  belonging 
to  an  army. 

BAG'NIO,  (pron.  6/in'yc)  a house  with 
conveniences  for  bathing,  cupping,  sweat- 
ing, and  othervvise  cleansing  the  body.  It 

also  means  a brothel. In  Turkey,  it  is 

the  name  of  prisons  where  slaves  are  kept. 

B.VG'PIPE,  a musical  wind  instrument 
used  chiefiy  in  Scotland  and  Indand.  It  is 
of  high  antiquity,  and  consists  of  two  parts : 
namely,  a leathern  bag,  and  pipes  for  ad- 
mitting and  ejecting  the  air.  One  of  the 
pipes  called  the  drone,  with  w*hich  the  bass 
part  is  played,  never  varies  its  tone.  The 
third  pine  is  played  on  by  compressing  the 
bag  unaer  the  ann. 

BAIL,  in  law,  sureties  given  for  the  ap- 
pearance, when  required,  of  a person  in  cus- 
tody. Tommon  Bail  is  in  common  cases, 
where  nnv  sureties  may  he  taken ; but  S}>e- 
rial  Bail  is  necessary  in  matters  of  greater 
importance,  where  speeinl  surety  of  two  or 
more  persons  must  do  taken  according  to 
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fifi  Tim  wonn  "nACKIUMMOM”  is  op  wki.sii  obiois,  siomptibo  " mtti.k  patti.ii.' 


TW»»rT  KOl'K  roUMD  BAIL,  M0V1.10  AT  TUB  RATB  OB  -’000  BKKT  BBH  IKCOMQ,  MBBIB  WITH  A nKSIBTAHCB  OF  200  FOUHUa, 
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THE  WOBl*  “bail”  15  NEVER  USED  WITH  A PLURAL  TEBMINATION. 


bal]  "Si  Neill  Bictionarj)  of  Uje  IScIles  3£ctlres.  [bal 

the  value  of  the  cause. To  admit  to  bail, 

is  to  release  upon  security  given  by  bonds- 
men.  To  justify  bail,  is  to  prove  by  the 

oath  of  the  person  that  he  is  worth  the  sum 
for  which  he  is  surety  beyond  his  debts. 

BAILEE',  in  law,  the  person  to  whom  the 
goods  of  the  one  that  is  boiled  are  delivered. 
The  party  who  delivers  the  goods  is  termed 
the  Baillor. 

BAl'LIFF,  a subordinate  magistrate  or 
officer  appointed  uithin  a particular  pro- 
vince or  district,  as  bailiifs  of  hundreds,  li- 
berties, courts,  barons,  &c.  Sheriffs*  bailiffs 
are  officers  appointed  by  the  sheriff  to  exe- 
cute writs.  These,  being  bound  in  bond 
to  the  sheriff  for  the  due  execution  of  their 
office,  are  called  bound  bailiffs,  vulgarly 
bum-bailiffs.— "Water-bailiff,  an  officer 
who  searches  ships,  gathers  toll  for  anchor- 
age, and  arrests  persons  for  debt  upon  the 
water. 

B.AIL'IWICK,  a liberty  exempt  from  the 
power  of  the  sheriff,  in  which  district  the 
lord  exercises  the  office  of  sheriff,,  and  ap- 
points his  own  bailiff.  A bailiwick  is  also 
the  hundred,  or  district,  through  which  the 
authority  of  a bailiff  extends. 

BAIO'CO,  a small  coin  in  the  papal 
states,  one  hundred  of  which  make  a Ro- 
man crown. 

BAl'RAM,  a festival  among  the  Turks, 
celebrated  after  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  w hen 
it  is  customary  to  send  presents  from  one 
to  another,  and  otherwise  to  express  the 
joy  they  feel  on  the  occasion. 

BAIZE,  a coarse,  woollen  stuff,  with  a 
long  nap,  sometimes  frized  on  one  side, 
without  wale,  being  manufactured  on  a 
loom,  with  two  treddles,  like  flannel. 

BAL/E'NA,  or  the  Whale  species,  a genus 
of  animals  in  the  Linnscan  system,  class 
Mammalia,  order  Crfe.  There  arc  several 
kinds;  the  generic  character  being  Aorny 
lamina  in  the  upper  jaw’  in  place  of  teeth, 
and  a sptVadew'ith  a double  external  oriflee 
on  the  top  of  tlpe  *>cRd. 

BAL'ANCE,  an  instrument  for  weighing 
commodities,  con^'i^ting*  of  a beam  or  le- 
ver suspended  exactly  in  the  middle,  with 
a scale  hung  to  each  extremity,  of  precisely 
equal  weight.  Hence  the  term  balance,  in 
mechanics,  is  deflned  as  a peculiar  applica- 
1 tion  of  that  simple  mechanical  power  called 
1 the  lever,  by  which  it  is  rendered  useful  in 
1 determining  the  difference  or  equality  of 
1 weights  in  heavy  bodies,  and  consequently 
' their  masses  or  quantities  of  matter,  'fhe 
1 characteristic  difference  between  a balance 
and  a lever  is,  that  the  former  is  suspended 
from  something  wdiich  Is  above  it,  the  lat- 
’ ter  supported  by  a prop  or  fulcrum  below  it. 
The  difference  between  the  use  of  the  scales 
and  steelyard,  consists  in  this,  that  as  in 

the  former  you  make  use,  of  a larger  power, 
or  more  weight,  to  estimate  the  wcigfit  of  a 
heavier  body ; in  the  latter  you  use  the  same 
power,  but  give  it  a greater  velocity  with  re- 
spect to  that  of  the  weight,  by  applying  it 
further  from  the  fixed  point,  which  produces 
the  same  effect. — ■I’he  hyilrostalic  bnlnnce 
ts  an  instrument  to  determine  the  specific 
gravity  of  fluid  and  solid  bodies.  -The 

assay  balance  is  used  to  ascertain  the  exact 
weight  of  the  different  metallic  bodies  of 

w'hich  the  ore  is  composed. In  accounts, 

balance  is  the  difference  of  iivo  sums ; hence, 
to  pay  a balance,  is  to  pay  the  difference, 

and  make  the  tw'o  accounts  equal. In 

astronomy,  Libra,  or  the  balance,  is  a sign 
in  the  zo^ac,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the 
autumnal  equinox. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  in  commerce, 
the  equality  between  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities bought  of  foreigners,  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  native  productions  exported. 
"Wlien  a nation  imports  to  a greater  extent 
than  it  exports,  the  balance  of  trade  is  said 
to  be  against  it ; that  is,  it  loses  by  its  trade ; 
and  vice  versd.  The  native  commodities  of 
a nation  are  its  income,  its  property;  and 
it  is  apparent  that  wherever  purchases  ex- 
ceed the  income,  there  is  a tendency  to 
bankruptcy. 

BALANCE  OF  POWER, in  politics,  that 
just  equipoise  or  equal  state  of  power  be- 
tween nations,  which  may  be  consistent  \rith 
their  general  security  and  prosperity. 

BAL'ASS  RUBY,  in  mineralogy,  a species 
of  ruby,  with  crystals  of  a regular  octahe- 
dral form. 

BALBITO'DES,  in  anatomy,  the  cavity 
at  the  extremity  of  the  humerus  to  which 
the  ulna  is  articulated. 

BALBU'TIES,  in  medicine,  a stammer- 
ing and  precipitate  speech. 

BiVL'CONY,  in  architecture,  a projection 
from  the  front  of  a house,  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade  or  open  gallery.  In  large  build- 
ings they  are  susceptible  of  considerable 
elegance  of  decoration,  and  may  be  made 
hi^iiy  ornamental  to  the  edifices  to  which 
they  arc  attached. 

BALD  ACHIN,  in  architecture,  a kind 
of  canopy  erected  over  an  altar. 

BALE-GOODS,  in  commerce,  such  goods 
as  are  exported  or  imported  in  bales. 

BAL'ISTES,  or  File-fish,  a genus  of 
animals,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
their  back-bonc  to  n file:  they  are  reniaik- 
able  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 

BALL,  in  military  affairs,  comprehends 
all  sorts  of  bullets  for  fire  arms,  from  the 
cannon  to  tlie  pistol;  those  for  pistols  and 
small  arms  are  made  of  lead,  but  cannon- 
balls are  formed  of  cast  iron. In  farriery, 

any  medicine  riven  to  a horse  in  the  shape 
of  a ball. Imuk-ball,  a meteor,  or  lumi- 

nous globe  darting  through  the  atmosphere. 
Also,  a bag  of  canvas  filled  with  gunpow- 
der, sulphur,  pitch,  Ac.,  to  be  thrown  by 
the  hand,  or  from  mortars. 

BAI/LaD,  a short  lyric  composition,  or 
tale  in  verse,  of  a simple  and  ponular  cha- 
racter ; set  to  music,  and  generally  in  most 
esteem  hy  the  lower  classes.  It  originally 
meant  a solemn  song  of  praise. 

BAL'LAST,  heavy  iiiatier,  ns  stone,  ctr- 
vcl,  iron,  &c.  thrown  into  the  hold  of  a snip, 
to  sink  her  to  a proper  depth  in  tlie  water, 
that  she  may  he  enpnblc  of  carrying  n sutli- 
cient  (pmutity  of  sail  witliout  over-setting. 

BAUiATOON'  a lieavy  luggage  boat  rin- 
ployed  on  the  rivers  about  the  Caspian  lake. 

BAI/LET,  a dramatic  entertainment, 

AN  IMPARTIAL  5TATR  OP  TIIF.  MIND  15  rALLP.D  A “MORAL  nALANCR.” 
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THB  TBLOCITT  OP  A BIUSKET-BALL  IS,  ON  AN  AVERAGE,  SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  FEET  PER  SECOND,  AND  ITS  RANGE  HALF 


MONTGOLFIEb’s  FIBST  balloon  ascended  at  PABIS  IN  17S3;  LUNAKDI  MADE  HIS  FIBST  ASCENT  IN  ENGLAND  IN  1784. 


GABNEBIN  WAS  ONCE  CABEIED  BY  A GALE  OF  WIND  2C0  MILES  IN  EIGHT  HOCBS. 


bal]  ®i)e  Stienttfic  anU  ICitcrarg  treasury ; [ban 

consisting  of  action  and  dancing  only,  in 
vented  by  the  Italians. 

BALLIS'TICS,  the  art  of  using  projec- 
tiles.  The  ballistic  pendulum,  is  a ma- 

eliine  for  ascertaining  the  veloeity  of  mili- 
tary projectiles. 

BALLIS'TA,  or  BALIST^E,  a military 
engine  used  by  the  ancients,  in  battle,  to 
throw  stones,  darts,  and  javelins. 

BALLOON',  in  a general  sense,  means 
any  spherical  hollow  body  ; but  it  more  par- 
ticularly designates  a globe  made  of  silk, 
and  rendered  air  tight  by  gum,  which,  when 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen times  lighter  than  atmospherical  air, 
ascends  into  the  atmosphere,  and  will  con- 
vey heavy  bodies  suspended  to  it.  [See  the 

article  Pnedmatics.] In  fireworks,  a 

balloon  is  a ball  of  pasteboard,  or  kind  of 
bomb,  filled  with  combustibles,  which, 
bursting  in  the  air,  exhibits  sparks  of  tire 

like  stars. In  chemistry,  it  means  a 

round  vessel  with  a short  neck ; or,  a glass 
receiver  of  a spherical  form. 

B A L ' L 0 T,  the  method  of  determining 
an  election  by  means  of  small  balls,  black 
or  white,  put  privately  into  a box. 

BALLO'TA,  in  botany,  the  plant  called 
stinking  or  black  hoarhound.  In  the  Lin- 
na:an  system,  a genus  of  plants,  class  14 
Didynamia,  order  1 Gymnospermia ; the 
species  of  which  are  mostly  perennials,  but 
the  sweet-smelling  hoarbouud  is  an  annual.* 

BALLOT A'DE,  in  horsemanship,  the  leap 
of  a horse  between  two  pillars,  or  upon  a 
straight  line,  so  that  when  his  fore  feet  are 
in  the  air,  he  shows  nothing  but  the  shoes 
of  his  hind  feet,  without  jerking  out;  dif- 
fering in  that  respect  from  the  capriole. 

BALLS,  in  electricity,  are  two  pieces  of 
cork,  or  pith  of  elder,  nicely  turned  in  a 
lathe  to  the  size  of  a small  pea,  and  sus- 
pended by  linen  or  silken  thread,  intended 
as  electrometers,  to  discover  small  quantities 

of  electricity. Balls,  in  meteorology, 

luminous  bodies,  generally  appearing  at  a 
great  height  above  the  earth,  with  much 
splendour.  Their  tract  is  usually  from  north 
to  south,  and  their  velocity  is  very  ^rcat. 

BALM,  in  botany,  the  name  ol  several 

aromatic  plants. ^I'he  Balm  of  Gilead, 

or  balsam  of  Mecca,  is  the  dried  juice  of  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  growing  in  Syria : it  has 
a warm  aromatic  taste,  and  an  cxciuisitely 
fragrant  smell.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Turks  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and 
cosmetic ; but  its  scarcity  is  such,  that  the 
genuine  balsam  is  seldom  exported  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  \Vc  are  informed  by 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  that  the 
balsam  of  Gilead  was  one  of  the  trees  given 
by  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon;  and  it 
appears  from  the  Scriptures  that  it  was  in 
high  repute  among  the  nations  of  the  East. 

BAL'NEUM,  in  antiquity,  a private  bath 
or  bathing  place,  in  distinction  from  the 

bahrir,  which  were  public  baths. In  chc- 

iiiistrv,  a conlrivancc  to  modify  and  regu- 
late tlie  heat  in  various  ehciiiicnl  proeesres, 
particularly  distillations,  by  the  use  ot  dif- 
ferent intermedin.  When  the^  degree  of 
heat  required  is  below  that  ot  boiling  a atcr. 

a vessel  containing  that  fluid  is  interposed 
between  the  fire  and  the  substance  to  be 
acted  upon ; and  when  a superior  degree  Of 
heat  is  necessary,  sand,  or  some  other  mat* 
ter  of  a similar  nature  is  employed. 

BAX'SAM,  an  oily  aromatic,  resinous,  or 
liquid  substance,  flowing  either  spontane- 
ously, or  by  means  of  incision  from  certain 
plants,  and  used  in  the  cure  of  several  kinds 
of  wounds,  diseases,  &c.  Thus  we  have  the 
balsam  of  Copaiva;  the  balsam  of  Tolu; 

the  balsam  of  Fern. Factitious  or  artifi- 

cialbalsamsj  are  certain  compositions  chiefly 
of  balsamic  and  healing  ingredients,  made 
by  apothecaries  in  imitation  of  the  native 
balsams. 

BALSAMTCS,  in  pharmacy,  softening, 
restoring,  healing  and  cleansing  medicines; 
of  gentle  attenuating  principles ; warm,  sti- 
mulating, and  demulcent. 

BAL'USTER,  (often  improperly  written 
bannister),  in  architecture,  a smnil  turned 
column  usually  introdneed  between  piers, 
on  the  upper  parts  of  large  buildings  under 
windows,  and  on  balconies,  &c, 

B.fVLUSTIlA'DE,  a series  or  row  of  balus- 
ters, joined  by  a rail:  serving  as  well  for 
rest  to  the  elbows,  as  for  a fence  or  inclo- 
sure to  balconies,  ^tars,  staircases,  &c. 

BAMBOO',  a very  large  species  of  the 
arundo,  or  cane ; it  grows  about  the  tropical 
regions,  and  was  a native  of  Asia,  but  it  has 
long  since  been  introduced  into  theTiVest- 
lu^a  Islands.  It  is  used  in  building,  in 
making  bridges,  vessels,  boxes,  caps,  bas- 
kets, mats,  and  other  utensils  and  furni- 
ture. Paper  is  likewise  manufactured  from 
it:  it  is  the  common  fence  for  gardens  and 
fields,  and  is  used  for  pipes  to  convey  water 
wherever  it  is  wanted.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally put  round  the  chests  of  tea  which 
arc  sent  to  Europe  from  China,  to  form  a 
kind  of  mat, 

BANA'NA,  the  tree  and  fruit  of  the  plan- 
tain, a species  of  palm.  Dampier  compares 
it  when  stripped  of  its  interments,  to  a 
large  sausage,  in  size  and  shape;  and  to 
fresh  butter  in  winter,  as  to  substance  and 
colour.  Its  taste  resembles  that  of  a ripe 
and  luscious  pear. 

BAND,  in  architecture,  any  flat,  low 
member  or  moulding,  which  is  broad  but 

not  deep. The  word  band  is  applied  to 

denote  a company  of  persons  engaged  in  one 
common  design ; as,  a band  of  music,  \nz., 
the  collective  body  of  instrumental  per- 
formers in  a regiment,  popularly  termed 

the  band. A band  of  soldiers  designates 

a troop  or  company,  who  fight  under  the 

same  standard. The  band  qf  pensioners, 

in  England,  is  a company  of  120 
who  receive  a yearly  allowance  of  dC120,  for 
attending  on  the  sovereign  on  certain  so- 
lemn occasions. 

BAND'AGE,  in  surgery,  a fillet,  roller,  or 
sw’athc,  used  in  dressing  and  binding  up 
wounds,  restraining  dangerous  birmor- 
rhngrs,  and  in  joining  fractured  or  dislo- 
cated bones. 

BANDAN'NA,  a kind  of  ealico-printing, 
practised  in  India  from  time  iininemorial, 
on  which  white  or  brightly-coloured  spots 
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are  produced  on  a red  or  dark  ground ; but 
by  the  joint  resources  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  science,  the  European  imitations 
have  now  far  surpassed,  in  beauty  and  pre- 
cision, the  oriental  patterns. 

BANDOLEER',  a large  leathern  belt, 
thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  hanging 
under  the  left  arm,  worn  by  ancient  mus- 
keteers, for  sustaining  their  fire-arms  and 
mosket-ebarges. 

BANGUE,  the  name  of  an  opiate  used  in 
the  East,  made  from  the  leaf  of  wild  hemp. 
It  is  used,  by  the  Mahometans,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  wine  and  spirits  are  by  the  Cliris- 
tians.^ 

BANDITTI,  a term  peculiarly  denoting 
companies  of  armed  robbers,  formerly  com- 
mon in  Italy  and  France;  but  sometimes 
also  used,  in  a more  gener^  sense,  for  rob- 
bers, pirates,  outlaws,  or  others,  united  for 
nefarious  purposes. 

BAN'IANS,  a caste  of  the  Hindoos,  whose 
profession  is  trade  and  merchandise ; and,  in 
India  and  Asia,  they  are  the  great  factors 
and  bankers,  as  the  Jews  are  in  the  West. 
They  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  not  onlv  abstain  from  eating  the  fiesh 
of  animals,  out  endeavour  to  release  even 
the  most  noxious  from  the  cruelty  of  others. 
They  are  mild  in  temper,  and  honest  in  their 
dealiogs;  and  are  so  cautious  of  having 
communication  with  any  but  their  own 
caste,  that  if  any  of  anotlier  nation  or  tribe 
has  drunk  out  of  or  touched  their  cup,  they 
break  it. 

BANTAN-DAYS,  a proverbial  expression, 
imported  from  the  Asiatic  colonies,  used 
fora  short  or  indifferent  dinner,  or  days  on 
which  no  animal  food  is  eaten : in  allusion 
to  the  Banians  above  described. 

BAN'IAN-TREE,  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
: never  dies,  and  continually  extends  itself; 
for  every  branch  shoots  downward,  and, 
striking  into  the  {^ound,  becomes  itself  a 
parent  tree,  whose  branches,  in  like  nian- 
1 ncr,  spread.  One  of  them,  the  Cubbeer 
r Burr,  has  .3o0  stems,  equal  to  large  oaks, 

' and  more  than  3000  smaller  ones,  covering 
1 space  sufficient  to  shelter  7000  pcmoiis.  Its 
j branches  are  crowded  with  families  of  mon- 
1 keys,  and  with  birds  of  every  description, 

1 and  also  with  enonnous  bats,  all  of  which 
1 find  luxurious  subsistence  upon  the  rich 
j scarlet  figs  that  grow  upon  it. 

BANK,  in  cominerce,  an  establishment 
for  the  receiving  of  moncysand  letting  them 
out  on  interest.  It  may  UkcwT-'c  be  defined, 

I a plarc  used  as  a common  repository  of  the 
; money  of  individuals  or  of  companies.  Also, 
j a company  of  persons  concerned  in  a pri- 
vate hank;  or  the  directors  of  an  ineor- 
1 porated  one.  The  basis  of  all  banking  is 
i the  profitable  use  to  which  the  hanker  or 
1 company  ran  apply  the  capital  which  is  dc- 
' posited.  'Hie  first  bank  was  established  at 
1 ' enire  about  11«'»7,  and  the  name  of  Banco 
was  givrn  to  it  in  Italian,  from  the  bench 
whicii  the  money-changers  or  bankers  used 
to  sit  iip<in  in  their  burses  or  exchanges. 

BANK. NOTH,  or  BANK-BILL,  a pro- 
mi.«sf>ry  note,  issued  by  a banking  coin- 

pany,  properly  signed  and  countersigned, 
payable  to  the  bearer  in  the  current  com 
of  the  realm,  on  demand. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  In  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  William  and  Mary,  [a.  d. 
1694,  1695]  in  consideration  of  a loan  to  go- 
vernment of  j£l,‘200,000,  at  an  interest  of 
almost  eight  per  centt  a company  was  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  the  " Governors  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  witli  ar 
re.striction  by  which  were  prevented 

from  dealing  in  any  other  than  money  con- 
cerns. The  profits  of  the  company  arise 
from  the  interest  received  from  government 
on  the  permanent  deb? on  their  annual 
advances  on  exchequer  bills,  S:c.,  from  their 
allowance  for  receiriug  the  contributions 
to  loans,  and  for  paying  the  dividends  on  the 
public  funds;  from  dealing  in  bullion,  and 
from  their  large  discounts  with  a mere 
paper  currency.  It  is  said,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  for  conducting  tho  various 
pecuniary  transactions  of  the  exchequer, 
for  receiving  the  taxes,  paying  the  interest 
of  the  pubSc  debt,  &c.  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land receives  a per  ceiitage,  or  commission, 
w hich  amounts  annually  to  about  26Q,U00L 
to  which  must  be  added  the  profit  derived 
from  the  use  of  a fioatiug  balance  due  to 
tlie  public,  never  less  in  amount  than  four 
millions  sterling.  This  balance,  employed 
in  discounting  mercantile  bills  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent,  yields  a revenue  of  160,000/. 
per  annum,  which  being  added  to  the  com- 
mission of  260,000/.  gives  a total  of.420,000/. 
ns  the  profit  which  the  proprietors  of  bank- 
Btock  derive  every  year  from  the  connection 
subsisting  bctw'cen  that  establishment  and 
the  Treasury.  The  affairs  of  this  company 
arc  in  the  hands  of  a governor,  dcpntv-go- 
vemor,  and  twenty-four  directors,  who  are 
annually  \ilccted  by  the  general  court. 

BANK  ER,  a person  who  trafficks  in  mo- 
ney, by  receiving  the  current  cash  of  indi- 
viduals free  of  interest,  and  negotiating 
with  it,  either  in  the  discount  of  bills,  or 
the  advance  of  money  on  sufliciont  securi- 
ties. The  monied  goldsmiths,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  JI.  first  acquired  this 

name. The  Romans  had  two  sorts  of 

bankers,  whose  otHcc  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  bankers  among  us; 
theiris  being  that  of  public  affairs,  in  whom 
were  united  tl»c  functions  of  a broker, 
agent,  banker,  and  notary,  managing  the 
cxeiiangc,  taking  in  money,  assisting  in 
buying  and  selling,  and  drawing  the  writ- 
ings necessary  on  all  tlicse  occasions. 

BANK'RUrT,  ill  a general  sense,  is  a 
trader  who  fails  or  breaks,  so  as  to  be  un- 
able to  carry  on  his  business  or  ^my  his 
debts.  In  all  cases,  some  art  ot  bank- 
ruptcy must  be  eoimiiilted,  before  a cre- 
ditor can  render  his  debtor  a bankrupt ; 
and  an  net  of  bankruptcy  is  an  act  of  such 
a nature  ns  evinces  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  a debtor  to  deprive  iiis  rreditors  of 
tlje  security  which  they  might  liave  in  the 
possession  of  his  person  or  his  property. 
The  following  are  among  the  chief  arts  of 
bankruptcy.  1.  Departing  from  the  realm, 
whereby  a man  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
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jurisdiction  and  coercion  of  the  laws.  2. 
Departing  from  his  o^vn  house,  and  thus  se- 
creting himself.  3.  Keeping  in  his  own 
house,  except  for  just  and  necessary  cause, 
so  as  not  to  be  seen  or  spoken  with  by  his 
creditors.  4.  Procuring,  or  suffering  him- 
self mllingly  to  be  arrested,  or  outlawed, 
or  imprisoned,  without  just  and  lawful 
cause.  5.  Procuring  his  money,  goods  and 
chattels,  and  effects,  to  be  attached  or  se- 
questrated. 6.  Making  any  fraudulent  con- 
veyance of  his  property  to  a friend,  or  se- 
cret trustee. 

BAN  fbannumj,  in  the  feudal  law,  a so- 
lemn proclamation  or  publication  of  any 
thing.  Hence  the  custom  of  asking,  or 

publishing  the  bans,  before  marriage. 

Ban,  in  military  affairs,  a proclamation 
made  in  the  army,  by  beat  of  drum,  sound 
of  trumpet,  &e.,  requiring  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  discipline,  either  for  the  de- 
claring a new  officer,  or  punishing  an  of- 
fender.  The  word  Ban  also  means  an 

edict  of  interdiction  or  proscription.  Thus, 
to  put  a prince  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, is  to  divest  him  of  his  dignities,  and  to 
interdict  all  intercourse  and  all  offices  of 
humanity  with  the  offender. 

BAN  NER,  a square  flag,  or  the  prinei- 
pal  standard  belonging  to  a prinee  or  state. 
In  botany,  the  upper  petal  of  a papilio- 
naceous corolla. 

BAN'NERET,  an  ancient  order  of  knights 
or  feudal  lords,  who,  possessing  several 
large  fees,  led  their  own  flag  or  banner. 
As  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  system  declined, 
persons  came  to  be  created  bannerets,  and 
hence  the  institution  must  have  become 
merely  titular.  The  last  knight  of  this 
description  was  Sir  John  Smith,  on  whom 
the  honour  was  bestowed  after  Edgchill 
fight,  for  rescuing  the  standard  of  Charles 
I.  On  the  day  of  battle,  the  candidate  pre- 
sented his  flag  to  the  king  or  general,  who 
cutting  off  the  train  or  skirt,  and  making  it 
a square,  returned  it  again.  Hence,  ban- 
nerets are  sometimes  called  knights  of  the 
square  flag. 

BAN'NOCK,  a kind  of  oat-cake,  baked 
in  the  embers,  or  on  a stone  placed  before 
the  lire;  it  is  common  in  Scotland  and  the 
northern  parts  of  England. 

BAN'OUE’ITE,  in  fortification,  the  ele- 
vation of  earth  bithind  a parapet,  on  which 
the  garrison  of  a fortress  may  stand,  on  the 
aiiproach  of  an  enemy,  in  order  to  fire  upon 
them.  t . . . , 

BA'OBAL,  a cooling  acid  fruit,  of  the 
gourd  kind,  a native  of  Africa. 

BAl’"nSM,  a rite  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, by  which  the  members  of  its  church 
arc  received  into  the  communion.  Almost 
all  sects  of  Christians  style  baptism  a sa- 
crament, and  consider  its  use  ns  important ; 
hut  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  he 
performed,  and  the  effects  to  be  derived 
from  it,  have  been  subjects  of  much  contro- 

versy.  . 

BAl’TISTS  (a  contraction  of  Anarat- 
TISTS),  a Christian  sect  who  practise  the 
bnptiftm  of  adults  instead  of  that  of  chu- 
dien. 


BAP'TISTERT,  in  ecclesiastical  wTiters, 
a place  in  which  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
is  performed.  In  the  ancient  church,  it 
was  one  of  the  ezedra  or  buildings  distinct 
from  the  church  itself,  and  consisted  of  a 
porch  or  ante-room,  where  the  persons  to 
be  baptised  made  their  confession  of  faith, 
and  an  inner  room  where  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  w'as  performed.  Thus  it  conti- 
nued till  the  sixth  century,  when  the  bap- 
tisteries began  to  be  taken  into  the  church- 
porch  ; and  aftemards  into  the  church  it- 
self. 

BAR,  the  partition  which  separates  the 
members  of  a court  of  justice  from  those 
who  have  to  report  or  hear.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  benches,  where  the  lawTcrs  are 
seated,  because  anciently  there  xn'bs  a bar 
to  separate  the  pleaders  ^fom  the  attorneys 
and  others.  Hence  those  who  are  called 
to  the  bar,  or  licensed  to  plead,  are  termed 
barristers,  an  appellation  equivalent  to  ?i- 

centiate  in  other  6ountries. Bar,  in  law, 

a plea  of  a defendant,  which  is  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  plaintiff^s  action. 
Bar,  in  music,  a stroke  drawn  perpen- 
dicularly across  the  lines  of  apiece  of  music, 
including  between  each  two  a certain  quan- 
tity or  measure  of  time. Bar,  in  he- 

raldry, an  ordinary  in  form  of  the  fesse,  but 

much  less. A bar  of  gold  or  silver  is  an 

ingot,  or  wedge,  from  the  mines,  run  in  a 
mould  and  unwTought.  A bar  of  iron  is  a 

long  piece  wrought  in  the  forge. The 

word  Bar  is  also  used  figurniively  for  imy 
tribunal ; as,  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

BARALYP'TON,  in  logic,  an  indirect 
mode  of  svUogism,  consisting  of  t^^o  uni- 
versals  and  one  particular  affirmative  propo- 
sition: as,  **  Every  animal  is  endued  with 
sense ; every  man  is  an  animal ; therefore, 
something  endued  with  sense  is  man.” 

BARAN'Gl, certain  officers  in  the  Greek 
empire,  who  had  the  keys  of  the  city  in 
charge  where  the  emperor  resided. 

BARATHRUM,  in  antiquity,  a deep  pit, 
with  sharp  spikes  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
into  which  condemned  persons  were  cast 
headlong,  at  Athens. 

BAR'ATRY,  or  BAR  RATRY,  in  com- 
merce, a term  used  when  the  master  of  a 
csscl  or  the  mariners  cheat  the  owners  by 
embezzling  tlicir  goods,  or  running  away 
with  the  ship. 

BAKU,  the  points  that  stand  hack  in  the 
head  of  an  arrow  or  fishing-hook,  to  prevent 

them  from  being  drami  out  easilv. The 

name  of  a horse  of  the  Uarbary  nreed,  re- 
markable for  its  swiftness. Any  rough- 

ness that  grows  and  resembles  a beard;  as 
the  down  with  whicli  the  surface  of  some 
plants  arc  covered  ; the  tuft  of  hairs  at  the 
point  of  leaves. 

BAIl'BACAN,  or  BAB'BICAN,  an  outer 
defence  to  a city  or  castle,  used  especially 
ns  a defence  to  a city  or  walls ; also  an 
aperture  made  in  the  wall  of  a fortress 
through  which  to  6rc  upon  an  enemy. 

BAU’BAR.\,  in  logic,  an  arbitrary  term 
for  tl^*  first  mode  of  the  first  figure  of  syl- 
logisms, consisting  of  three  universal  pro- 
l>ocitions : ns,  “All  animals  are  endued  with 
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sense ; all  men  are  animals ; therefore,  all 
men  are  endued  with  sense.** 

BARBA'RIAX,  a name  Kiven  by  the  an* 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  all  who  were 
not  of  their  own  country,  or  were  not  insti- 
tuted in  their  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. In  this  sense  the  word  signified  with 
i them  no  more  than  foreigner,  not  signily- 
‘ ing,  as  with  us,  a wild,  rude,  or  uncivJiized 
. person. 

j BAR'BARISM,  ip  a general  sense,  a rude- 
j ness  of  language  or  behaviour. In  gram- 

mar, an  offence  against  the  purity  of  style 
; or  language  ; or  a mode  of  speaking  or 
! Tvriting  contrary  to  the  true  idiom  of  any 
particular  language. 

! BAR  BEL,  a fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinus, 

'■  which  lies  in  holes  near  the  banks,  and 
, feeds  on  testaceous  animals,  w'orms,  &c. 
i BAR'BLES,  or  BxVRBS,  in  farriery,  the 
• knots  or  superfluous  flesh  that  grow  up  in 
, the  channels  of  a horse’s  mouth ; that  is, 

I in  the  intervals  that  separate  the  bars,  and 
i lie  under  the  tongue. 

I BARD,  the  name  given  to  those  indivi- 
1 duals  of  semi-barbarous  tribes,  whose  ge- 
! nius  or  imagination  enabled  them  to  ue- 
; scribe  events  in  elevated  or  measured  lan- 
; guage.  Homer  was  one  of  these  bards 
I among  the  early  Greeks ; Ossian  another 
among  the  ancient  Irish;  and  their  rhap- 
sodies were  the  foundations  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  which  has  been  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess ny  all  civilized  nations.  In  the  first 
stages  of  society,  in  all  countries,  bards 
have  made  a conspicuous  figure;  and  the 
"light  of  the  song**  has  been  the  rooming- 
: beam  that  first  broke  upon  the  darkness  of 
; ijpiorance  : but  no  where  does  it  appear, 
aid  ever  verse  and  its  professors  receive  so 
much  public  rega/d  as  under  the  druidicol 
, establishment ; a regard  with  which  they 
continued  to  be  honoured  long  after  that 
{ system  had  perished.  In  battle  the  bards 
! of  the  Celtic  tribes  raised  the  war-cry,  and 
i in  peace  they  sung  the  exploits  of  their  he- 
I roes,  celebrated  the  attributes  of  their  gods, 

; and  chronicled  the  history  of  their  nation, 
i Originally  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
I western  Europe,  they  seem  to  have  been 
j the  heralds,  the  priests,  and  tlic  law-givers 
of  the  free  barbarians  who  first  occupied 
' its  ancient  forests,  until,  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  southern  civilization  and  des- 
potism, they  were  driven  back  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  Wales,  Hcotland,  and  Ireland, 
where  the  last  echoes  of  their  harps  have 
long  since  died  away. 

BARGE,  in  naval  afTnirs,  a boat  of  state 
and  pleasure,  adorned  with  various  orna- 
ments, having  bales  and  tilts,  and  scats  co- 
vered with  cushions,  and  carpets,  and 
benches  for  many  oars ; as  a company's 
barge,  .in  admiral's  barge,  ^c.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a flat-bottomed  vest’d  employ- 
ed for  carrying  goods  on  a navigable  river, 
os  those  upon  the  river  Thames,  called  west 
country  barges. 

BARII/L.V,  the  name  of  a crude  soda  ob- 
tained hy  the  incineration  of  the  mihnta 
Moda,  a plant  cultivated  in  Hpaiti  and  Sicily, 
the  ashes  of  which  arc  used  in  making 


glass,  bleaching  linen,  and  in  the  finishing 
process  of  the  hard  soap  manufacture. 

BARTUM,  a metal  so  culled  hy  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  the  discoverer,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  chemical  decomposition  of 
barytes. 

BARK,  the  exterior  part  of  trees,  corre- 
sponding with  the  skin  of  animals.  The 
bark  may  be  divided  into  the  outward  skin 
or  cuticle,  and  the  inner  substance  or  cor- 
tex. The  outward  skin,  or  cuticle,  seems 
to  derive  its  origin  from  the  inner  or  cor-  | 
tical  substance,  and  to  be  nothing  more  ’ 
than  the  old  bark  dried  and  shrivelled  up, 
being  supplanted  yearly  by  a new  one,  after 
the  same  manner  as  a snake  casts  its  skin. 
It  is  composed  of  little  bladders  or  vesicles 
horizontally  placed,  so  as  to  form  a ring; 
among  which  are  also  intermLxed,  more  or 
less,  several  parallel  woody  fibres  or  sap 
vessels.  The  inner  substance  consists, 

1 : of  several  cnfoldments  of  woody  fibres, 
intenvoven  in  the  manner  of  a net,  and 
wrapping  over  each  other  like  the  coats  of 
an  onion.  2 : of  a number  of  small  blad- 
ders or  vesicles,  sometimes  of  an  oval, 
and  sometimes  of  an  angular  figure,  which 
fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  said  fibres, 
and  are  placed  in  lines  liorizontnlly  towards 
the  wood.  And  3 : of  its  own  peculiar  ves- 
sels, wliich  contain  the  proper  and  specific 
juice  of  the  plant.  It  is  ohsen'cd  that  trees 
stripped  of  their  bark  in  the  time  of  the 
sap,  and  suffered  to  die,  afford  heavier  tim- 
ber, more  uniformly  dense,  stronger,  and 
fitter  for  service,  than  if  the  trees  had  been 
cut  dowTi  in  their  healthy  state. 

I5ARK,  (PERUVIAN),  a most  valuable 
medicine,  is  the  produce  of  various  species 
of  the  Cinchona,  which  is  the  snontancous 
growth  of  many  parts  of  South  America, 
but  more  particularly  of  Peru.  The  tree 
somewhat  resembles  a cherr>’-trec  in  ap- 
pearance, and  bears  clusters  of  red  flowers. 
It  was  formerly  called  JesuiCs  bark,  from 
its  having  been  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  members  of  that  fraternity  who  resided 
in  South  America,  and  who  for  many  years' 
derived  from  it  a source  of  great  profit.  Us 
medicinal  uses  Imvc  long  been  well  known ; 
but  it  was  not  till  lately  that  its  medicinal 
properties  were  discovered  to  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  a substance  called  quinine, 
which  exists,  more  or  less,  in  all  kinds  of 
I'cruvian  bark.  This  discovery  was  made 
by  Mes‘»rs.  Pelletier  and  Cavatoii,  who  also 
ascertained  tlint  the  most  useful  and  per- 
manent form  of  the  substance  was  that  of 
a neutral  salt,  in  wlurh  it  was  combined 
witli  sulphuric  acid,  prostituting  the  cclc- 
bratnl  Kulphate  nf  f/uiniiie. 

IlAll'I.KY,  n vnlimhli!  kind  of  urnin  prin- 
ci|mlly  u.cd  in  Unglniid  in  llio  Male  of 

malt  for  l)rewin(C. I’liAan  ItAui.Kr  and 

I'ua:icii  IlAaLKT,  the  (^rain  freed  from  llic 
lm»k  by  a mill ; the  distinetion  between  the 
two  beinic,  that  the  pearl  barley  i«  reduced 
to  tlic  air.c  of  Miiall  allot,  all  blit  the  very 

licart  of  the  barley  being  gronnd  away. 

ItAMi.Kr-eoas.  the  lenM  nf  our  long  iiica- 
Mire.,  being  the  third  part  of  an  inch. 

IIAKM,  or  YKAST,  the  bend,  or  working 


wnr.:»  a trfm  i»  vaat  nrcATiso,  tup. 


nAnp”  apPABATRS  pbo.m  tiik  Tiittap. 


TS2  IN.XER  BARK  OF  TREES,  CALLED  " LIBER,”  WAS  BT  THE  ANCIENTS  USED  AS  TAPER,  WHENCE  A BOOK  HAD  THE  NAME  OP  LIBER. 


NORTHEHLY  WINDS  RAISE  BAROMETERS;  80UT1IEHLY  WINDS  DLl'UESS  THEM. 


bar]  ?T]^e  Scientific  anU  lliicrarn  ^rcasurn ; [bar 

out  of  beer,  which  is  used  as  a ferment  to 
lighten  bread. 

BAR'NACLES,  a species  of  sbell-fisb 
wliich  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  ships,  rocks, 

&c.- In  farriery,  an  instrument  composed 

of  two  branches  joined  at  one  end  uith  a 
hinge,  to  put  upon  a horse^s  nose,  to  con- 
fine him  for  shoeing,  bleeding,  or  dressing, 

B AR'NACLE-GOOSE,  a large  water-fowl 
with  a broad  flat  bill. 

BAR'OLITE,  a stone  of  the  ponderous 
order,  called  also  the  carbonate  of  barytes. 
It  usually  occurs  in  small  masses,  which 
have  a fibrous  structure ; and  it  is  generally 
of  a light  yellowish  gray  colour. 

BAROM  ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
of  use  in  ascertaining  and  anticipating  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  For  this  purpose, 
the  tube  is  fixed  to  a graduated  scale,  so 
that  the  smallest  variation  in  the  column 
is  visible.  In  dry  weather,  the  air  being 
free  from  vapours,  is  consequently  lieavy, 
and  presses  up  the  quicksilver ; but  in  moist 
rainy  weather, the  atmosphere  being  charged 
with  clouds  and  fogs,  the  air  is  lighter,  and 
presses  with  less  force  on  the  quicksilver. 
From  the  best  observations  that  have  been 
made  on  the  barometer,  it  appears,  however, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  that  indicates  the  wea- 
ther, as  the  motion  of  it  up  and  dowm  ; 
wherefore,  in  order  to  know  whether  the 
mercury  is  actually  rising  or  falling,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  of  use:  1,  If  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  is  convex,  it  is  a sign  that  the 
mercury  is  then  rising;  2,  If  the  surface  is 
concave,  it  is  sinkinff ; 3,  If  the  surface  is 
plain,  or  rather  a little  convex,  the  mercury 
is  stationary  ; 4,  If  the  glass  is  small,  shake 
the  tube,  and  if  the  air  is  g^wn  hea%'ier,  the 
mercury  w'ill  rise  about  half  the  tenth  of  an 
inch;  if  it  is  growing  lighter,  it  will  sink  as 
much. 

BAR'ON,  a degree  of  nobility  next  below 
a viscount,  and  above  a baronet.  Originally, 
the  barons  being  the  feudatories  of  princes, 
were  the  proprietors  of  land  held  by  honour- 
able service:  hence,  in  ancient  records,  the 
word  baroM  comprehends  nil  the  nobility. 
It  is  probable  that  formerly  all  those  were 
iinrons  who  had  lordships  with  conrts-ba- 
ron,  and  soon  after  the  Conquest,  all  such 
sat  in  the  house  of  peers ; but  they  being 
very  numerous,  it  was  ordered  that  none 
should  sit  but  such  ns  the  king  thought  fit 
to  call  up  by  writ,  which  ran  pro  hac  rice  tan- 
turn.  This  state  of  nobility  being  very  pre- 
carious, they  at  length  obtained  of  the  king 
letters  patent,  and  these  were  called  barons 

by  patent,  or  creation. Barons  op  tuk 

Exchequer,  the  fourjudj^cs  to  whom  the 
administration  of  justice  is  committed,  in 
causes  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
relating  to  matters  concerning  the  revenue. 
They  were  formcriv  barons  of  the  realm,  but 
of  late  arc  generally  persons  learned  in  the 
laws.  . , 

BARON  AND  FEMME,  a term  in  law 
for  husband  and  wife,  who  arc  deemed  but 
one  person;  so  that  a wife  cannot  he  wit- 
ness for  or  against  her  husband ; nor  he 

for  or  against  his  wife,  except  in  cases  of 
high  treason. 

BAR'ONET,  the  lowest  degree  of  honour 
that  is  hereditary,  being  the  next  below  a . 
baron,  and  above  a knight.  The  order  was 
founded  by  Riug  James  I.  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  when  200  baronets 
wero  created  at  once : to  which  number  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  be  always  re- 
strained : but  it  is  now  enlarged  at  the  royal 
pleasure,  without  limitation.  On  their  in-  | 
stitution,  they  were  allfiwed  to  charge  their  | 
coat  with  the  arms  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  • 
w hich  province  they  were  to  defend  against  ; 
the  rebels,  who  then  harassed  it  extremely  : ' 
to  w'hich  end  they  were  each  to  raise  and 
keep  up  30  soldiers  at  their  own  expense  for 
three  years  together,  or  to  pay  into  the  ex- 
chequer a sum  sufficient  to  do  it ; which, 
at  Sd.  per  day  per  head,  w as  <:€1095  : so  that  ! 
including  fees,  the  expence  of  this  dignity  i 
may  be  about  <£1200  sterling.  The  baronet-  ■ 
cies  of  Scotland,  or  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Ame-  ^ 
rica,  andof  Ireland,  were  instituted  with  si-  : 
milar  views  to  the  advantage  of  the  state. 

BAR'RACAN,  akind  of  thick,  strong  stuff*, 
something  like  camlet,  but  of  a coarser  grain. 
It  is  used  to  make  cloaks,  surtouts,  and  other 
outer  garments. 

BAR'RACKS,  large  buildings  erected  for 
the  security  and  accommodation  of  soldiers, 
whether  infantry  or  cavalry. 

BARRACU'DA,  a species  of  fish  of  the 
pike  kind,  found  in  the  West  Indian  seas.  ! 
It  is  about  ten  feet  long,  and  very  vora- 
cious. 

BAR'RATOR,  in  law,  a common  mover, 
or  maintoincr  of  suits  and  quarrels,  cither  | 
in  courts  or  elsewhere ; an  encourager  of  li- 
tigation. 

BARRICA'DE,  or  BARRICa'DO,  a for- 
tification  made  in  haste,  of  trees,  earth,  pa-  | 
lisadcs,  wagons,  or  any  thing  that  will  ob-  • 
struct  the  progi’css  of  an  enemy,  or  serve  j 
for  defence  cr  security  against  his  attack.  i 

BAR'R*5nTEH,  a counsellor  learned  in  ! 
the  law,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and 
there  to  take  upon  him  the  protection  and 
defence  of  clients.  They  are  termed  Jurit 
coneulti;  in  some  countries /iceatiflfe  Jure; 
and  anciently,  barristers  were  called  appren- 
ticee  of  the  law:  in  Latin,  apprenticiis  Jurit  , 
nobitioret.  In  Scotland,  they  arc  called  ad- 
vocafet.  An  inner  barrister  is  one  who  is  a 
scijcant,  or  king's  counsel,  and  is  admit- 
ted to  plead  w ithin  the  bar : an  outer  bar-  . 
rister  is  one  who  pleads  without  the  bar; 
but  at  the  Bolls,  and  other  inferior  courts,  | 
rU  barristers  arc  admitted  within  the  bar.  j 

BAR'BOW,  a large  hillock  or  mound  of  . 
earth.  They  are  met  with  in  many  parts  of  | 
the  world,  and  on  beingopened,  arc  round  to 
be  nqmsitories  of  the  (lead.  When  these  j 
mounds  are  composed  of  stones,  they  arc  ] 
usually  distinguislied  by  the  name  ofraimA.  1 
By  the  Homans  they  were  called  tumuli,  and  • 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  (ircat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  rountrics. 

BAU'UY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  escut- 
cheon is  divided  bar-wise^  that  is,  across 
from  side  to  side,  into  an  even  number  of 

THR  ItARnMRTRR  WAS  OniOlNALLT  CAl«l*KD  A BAROSCOrE* 
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“muriate  op  barttes^^  is  okten  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 
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partitions,  consisting  of  two  or  more  tinc- 
tures interchangeably  disposed. 

BAR'-SHOT,  double-headed  shot,  consist- 
ing of  a bai'  mth  a half  ball  or  round  head 
at  each  end ; used  for  destroying  the  masts 
and  riggingin  naval  combat. 

BAR'TER,  the  exchanging  of  one  com- 
modity for  another,  the  trucking  of  wares 
for  wares,  among  merchants.  Barter  was 
the  original  and  natural  way  of  commerce, 
there  being  no  buying  till  money  was  in- 
vented.  Also  the  rule  in  Arithmetic  by 

which  the  proportionate  value  of  commo- 
dities is  found. 

BARY'TA,  or  BARY'TES,  in  mineralogy, 
a very  ponderous  kind  of  earth,  very  brittle, 
and  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  compounded  of  oxygen  and 
barium. 

BARYSTRON'TIANITE,  a mineral  call- 
ed also  Stromnite,  from  Stromness,  in  Ork- 
ney. It  is  of  a yellowish  white  colour  exter- 
nally, but  of  a greyish  white  within. 

BAIIYTO-CAL'CITE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  w ith  sulphate 
of  barytes,  of  various  forms  and  of  a grey 
colour. 

BAR'YTONE,in  music,  a male  voice,  the 
compass  of  which  partakes  of  the  common 
base  and  the  tenor,  being  lower  than  the 
one  and  higher  than  the  other. 

BASALTKS,  or  BAS^VLT,  a stone  sup- 
posed to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  black  or 
green  in  colour,  and  found  in  pillars  in  the 
prismatic  form.  Columns  of  basalt  form 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  the  Isle  of  Stafl’a,  and 
Fingal’s  Cave,  and  are  always  found  near 
g^cat  volcanoes,  as  llecla,  &c.  It  is  remark- 
ably hard  and  heavy,  will  not  strike  fire 
with  steel,  and  is  a Hne  touch-stone. 

BAS.\ET'INE,^n  mineralogy,  a variety  of 
common  hornblende,  often  found  in  basalt 
and  volcanic  scoria*. 

BAB'ANITK,  in  mineralogy,  Lydian  stone, 
or  black  jasper;  a variety  of  siliceous  or 
tliiity  slate ; of  a bluish  black  colour,  inter- 
spcnwjd  with  veins  of  fpiartz.  It  is  employed 
to  test  the  purity  of  gold. 

BASE,  in  geometry,  the  lowest  side  of  the 
perimeter  of  a Hgiire  ; thus,  the  base  of  a tri- 
angle may  be  said  of  any  of  its  sides,  but 
more  properly  of  the  lowest,  or  that  which 
is  parallel  to  the  horizon.— —Bask,  in  ar- 
chitecture, is  used  for  any  body  which  hears 
anmher,  hut  particularly  for  the  lower  part 
of  a column  and  pedestal.  The  base  ot  eo* 
lumns  is  ililferently  formed  in  different  or- 
ders; thus,  the  Tuscan  base  consists  only 
of  a single  torus,  besides  the  plinth:  the 
Doric  has  an  astagrnl  more  than  the  Tus- 
can: the  Ionic  has  a large  torus  over  two 
slender  scotias,  separated  by  two  astragals  : 
the  Corinthian  has  two  toruses,  two  scotias, 
and  two  astragals : the  Composite  has  an 
astragal  less  than  the  Corinthian ; the  Attic 
base  has  two  toruses  and  a scotia,  and  is 

C*r  for  either  the  Ionic  or  Composite  eo- 
s.  - Bask,  in  fonitlcation,  tlic  exte- 
rior side  of  the  polygon,  or  that  imaginary 
line  which  is  drawn  from  the  flanked  angle 
of  a bastion,  to  the  angle  opposite  to  it. 
Babr,  in  chemistry,  a term  used  to  de- 


note the  earth,  the  alkali,  or  the  metal  of 
which  a salt  is  formed  in  union  with  oxygen : 
thus,  in  the  oxyde  of  iron  or  copper,  the 
iron  or  copper  is  the  base. Bask,  in  bo- 

tany, that  part  on  which  the  whole  flower 
stands,  and  the  fruit  too  when  the  flow'er 

has  faded. Base  Line,  in  perspective, 

the  common  section  of  a picture,  and  the 

geometrical  plane. Base  Tenure,  in 

law',  the  holding  by  villeinage  or  other  cus- 
tomary services,  as  distinguished  from  the 
higher  tenures  i?i  capi7e,  or  by  military  ser- 
vice.  Base  Fee  is  to  hold  in  fee  at  the 

will  of  the  lord,  as  distinguished  from  soc- 

cage  tenm’e. Babe  Court,  any  court  not 

of  record. 

BASHAW',  Pasha',  or  Pacu.\',  a dignity 
under  the  Turkish  government.  Bashaw, 
used  absolutely,  denotes  the  prime  vizier ; 
other  bashaws,  w’hich  are  generally  go- 
vernors of  provinces  or  cities,  being  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  place  under 
their  command.  The  appellation  is  given 
by  way  of  courtesy  to  almost  every  person 
of  any  figure  at  the  Grand  Signioris  court. 
'Pheir  degrees  of  dignity  w'ere  marked  by 
their  bearing  one,  two,  or  three  horses*  tails. 

BAS  IL,  in  botany,  an  aromatic  plant  of 
the  genus  Ocymum,  of  w’hich  there  are  many 
species,  all  natives  of  warm  climates.  The 
sweet  basil  is  much  used  by  the  French  in 

cookery. Basil,  in  carpentry,  the  slope 

or  angle  of  a chisel,  plane,  or  other  tool. 

BASILTC/E,  anciently,  public  halls  or 
courts  of  judicature,  where  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates sat  to  administer  justice.  They 
were  at  first  the  palaces  of  princes,  but 
were  finally  converted  into  churches.  Hence 
basilic  now  means  a church,  chapel,  cathe- 
dral, or  royal  palace. 

BASII/ICA,  or  BASTLIC,  in  anatomy, 
the  interior  branch  of  the  axillary  vein,  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  arm. 

BASIL'ICI,  a denomination  given  in  the 
Greek  empire  to  those  who  carried  the  em- 
peror's orders  and  commands. 

BASII/ICON,  in  medicine,  an  ointment 
consisting  of  resin,  oil,  w'ax,  &c. ; a sove- 
reign kind  of  i)lastcr.  'Phe  word  is  also 
used  as  an  epithet  for  many  compositions. 

BA'SIS,  in  medicine,  tlie  principal  in- 
gredient in  a composition. Basis  cor- 

Di.s,  in  nnatomy,  the  superior  part  of  the 
heart,  to  (Ustinguish  it  from  its  apex  or 

small  point. Basis  CEKKiiai,  the  lower 

and  posterior  i»art  of  the  brain. 

BASIL'ICUS,  in  astronomy,  Cor  Leoms, 
a fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  lico. 

BASlIriD'IANS,  in  church  histor)’,  a 
hranoh  of  gnostics,  who  inaintaimMl  that 
Christ’s  body  was  only  a phantom,  ami  that 
Simon  the  Cyrenean  suflonMl  in  his  stead. 

BAS'ILISK,  a fabulous  kind  of  serpent, 
called  a cocknlrice,  said  to  he  produced 
from  a cock’s  egg,  hatched  by  a serpent, 
and  sujiposed  to  kill  by  its  breath  or  sight 

only, A harmless  species  of  lizard,  w ith 

piercing  eyes,  and  a wliite  spot  on  its  head, 
()f  remarkahlo  brilliancy.— —A  large  piece 
of  ordnance.  , , 

BA  SIN,  a hollow  vessel  for  holding  li- 
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quids. In  hydraulics,  any  reservoir  of 

water. Basin  of  a dock,  a place  where 

the  water  is  confined  by  double  flood-gates. 
The  basin  of  a haven  is  that  part  which 
opens  from  a narrow  passage  into  a spacious 

receptacle. In  Jewish  antiquities,  the 

laver  of  the  tabernacle. 

BAS'SO,  in  music,  the  Italian  for  bass. 
Thus,  Basso  concertante,  is  the  bass  of  the 
little  chorus  : basso  repieno,  the  bass  of  the 
grand  chorus;  and  basso  continuo,  that 
part  of  a composition  which  is  set  for  the 
organ,  &c. 

BASK'ING-SIIARK,  a species  of  squa- 
las  or  shailc,  from  three  to  twelve  yards  in 
length.  It  is  also  called  the  sun-fish, 
from  its  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  basking  in  the  sun.  It  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  oil. 

BASK'ET  FISH,  a species  of  sea-star,  or 
star-fish,  of  the  genus  asterias,  ha\'ing  five 
rays  issuing  from  an  angular  body,  and  di- 
viding into  innumerable  branches. 

BASS  (sometimes  written  base,  which  is 
the  correct  English  word  for  basso,  low) : 
the  lowest  or  fundamental  part  in  music, 
and  important  as  the  foundation  of  har- 
mony.  Thorough  bass  is  that  which  in- 

cludes the  fundamental  rules  of  composi- 
tion. Ground  bass  is  that  which  commences 
with  some  subject  of  its  own,  that  is  conti- 
nually repeated  tlu’oughout  the  movement, 
whilst  the  upper  ports  pursue  a separate 
air.  Counter  bass  is  a second  or  double 
bass,  where  there  are  several  in  the  same 

concert. Bass,  among  gardeners,  a soft 

kind  of  sedge  or  rush  used  in  binding 
plants,  &c. 

BASS  VIOL,  a stringed  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  same  shape  as  a violin,  but 
much  larger. 

BAS'SETING,  the  rising  of  .a  vein  of  coal 
or  other  stratum,  towards  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

BASSOON',  a musical  wdnd  instrument, 
consisting  of  a very  long  tube,  with  a reed 
for  the  mouthpiece. 

BAS'SO  RELIE'VO,  or  BASS  RELIEF, 
sculpture  in  which  the  figures  are  repre- 
sented as  projecting  not  far  above  the  plane 
on  which  they  arc  formed.  Figures  cut  arc 
said  to  be  done  in  relitf,  and  when  the  work 
is  low  or  flat  it  is  called  bass  relief,  or  basso 
relievo,  in  distinction  from  alto  relievo  and 
mezzo  relievo. 

BASTI'LE,  a noted  fortress  in  Paris, 
which  was  used  ns  a state  nrison,  and  in 
which  many  persons  who  hna  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  French  monarchs,  or 
their  ministers,  had  been  immured  for  life. 
It  was  built  at  the  latter  part  of  the  14th 
century  ; and  was  demolished  by  the  en- 
raged populace  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  in  1/89. 

IIASTINA'DO,  a mode  of  punishment 
used  among  the  Turks,  of  beating  the  of- 
fender on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

BASTION,  in  modern  fortification,  a 
huge  nia«ia  of  earth,  usually  faccil  with  sods, 
hut  sometimes  with  brick,  and,  in  a few  in- 
stances, with  stone,  standing  out  from  a 
rampart,  whereof  it  is  a principal  part,  and 


what  in  ancient  fortification,  was  called  a 
bulwark.  The  btistion  consists  of  two/ae^s, 
and  an  opening  towards  the  centre  called 
the  gorge.  Bastions  are  solid  or  hollow.  A 
flat  bastion  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
ciu’tain,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended 
by  the  bastions  in  its  extremes.  A demi 
bastion  is  composed  of  one  face  only,  with 
one  fiauk  and  a demi-gorge.  A double  bas- 
tion is  one  raised  on  tne  plane  of  another. 

BAT,  in  zoology,  the  Vespertilio  of  Lin- 
nteus,  an  animad  resembling  both  a bird 
and  a mouse.  It  has  xsdngs,  not  of  feathers 
but  of  a skin  distended,  and  fiies  only  by 
night,  and  has  an  unknown  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing distant  objects  without  light. 
It  lays  no  eggs,  but  brings  forth  its  young 
alive,  and  suckles  them.  They  feed  upon 
moths,  fiies,  fiesh,  and  oily  substances,  and 
are  torpid  during  the  winter.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  among  them  is  the  ram- 
pire  or  Temate  bat  of  Africa  and  the  Ori- 
ental isles  : their  wings  when  extended 
measure  five  or  six  ffeet ; they  live  on  fruits, 
but  they  are  said  to  suck  the  blood  of  per- 
sons when  asleep. 

BATH,  a sufiicient  quantity  of  water  col- 
lected in  some  convenient  receptacle,  for 
persons  to  plunge  or  wash  their  bodies  in, 
either  for  health  or  pleasure.  Tliey  arc 
distinguished  into  natural  and  artijicialy 
aud  natural  again  into  warm  and  cold.  Na- 
tural warm  baths  arc  formed  of  the  water 
of  hot  springs,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  ; especi- 
ally in  countries  where  there  arc,  or  evi- 
dently have  been,  volcanoes.  The  artificial 
warm  baths  consist  of  either  water  or  some 
other  fluid  heated  by  art.  The  cold  bath 
consists  of  water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  in  its 
natural  degree  of  heat ; or  it  may  be  made 
colder  by  art,  as  by  a mixture  of  nitre,  sal- 
ammoniac,  &c.  The  chief  natural  warm 
baths  in  Great  Britain  arc  those  of  Bath 
and  Bristol,  in  Somersetshire  ; and  those 
of  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyshire ; 
wliich  latter  arc  merely  tepid.  Some  are 
impregnated  with  iron,  and  called  chaly- 
beate; others  with  sulphur,  carbonic  acid, 
and  other  mineral  qualities.  They  arc  often 
very  efficacious  in  scorbutic,  bilious,  and 
dyspeptic  complaints,  as  well  ns  for  tlic  re- 
moval of  various  chronic  diseases.  The 
word  bath  also  signifies  any  artificial  con- 
trivance which  is  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
bath,  as  a shower  bath,  or  an  appamtus  for 
applying  water  to  the  body  in  the  form  of 
a shower ; a ropour  bath,  or  a mode  of  con- 
veying moisture  to  the  body  by  means  of 
stcnni.  Among  the  ancients,  the  most  mag- 
nificent edifices  were  erected  for  bathing 
in : such  were  the  baths  of  Titus,  Taulus 
Emilius,  and  Dioclcsian,  whose  ruins  arc 
still  remaining.  At  the  present  day,  baths 
arc  in  general  use  in  the  East. 

BATH,  (KNIGHTS  OF  THE),  a mili- 
lar>-  order  of  knighthood  in  England,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instituted  by  Uichard 
II.,  who  limited  the  number  of  knights  to 
four:  but  his  successor,  Henry  IV.,  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation  increased  them  to 
forty-six.  This  order  received  its  draomi- 
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nation  from  a custom  of  bathing  before  the 
knights  received  the  golden  spur.  The  badge 
or  sjrmbo.l  of  the  order  is  a sceptre,  rose,  this- 
tle, and  three  imperial  cto^tis  conjoined 
Rnthin  a*  circle,  upon  which  is  the  motto, 
“ Tria  juncta  in  uno,'*  alluding  to  the  three 
cardinal  virtues — faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
Tlie  order  of  the  bath,  after  remaining 
many  years  extinct,  was  rerived  under 
George  I.,  by  a solemn  creation  of  a great 
number  of  knights. 

BAT'ON,  the  staff  or  truncheon  given  as 
a symbol  of  authority  to  field-marshals. 

BATOON',  in  architecture,  a moulding  in 
the  base  of  a column. 

B.VTIGVCHUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  sea- 

devil,  a froglike  fish. In  medicine,  an 

indammatory  tumour  under  the  tongue. 

CATRA'CI  AN,  an  epithet  designating  an 
order  of  animals,  including  frogs,  toads,  &c. 

BATTA,  allowances  made  to  troops  in 
Indio.  JJry  batta  is  money  given  in  lieu  of 
rations ; icct  batta  what  is  given  in  kind. 

BATTA'LIA,  an  army  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle. 

BATTALTON,  a body  of  foot  soldiers, 

I consisting  of  from  600  to  1000  men. 

BATTEL,  an  ancient  mode  of  trial  by 
single  combat,  which  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
contest  was  bad  before  the  judges,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  enclosed,  and  the  combat- 
; ants  were  bound  to  fight  until  the  stars  ap- 
peared, unless  the  death  of  one  party  or 
I victory  sooner  decided  the  contest.  It  is 
I but  of  late  years  that  this  barbarous  law' 

i has  been  abolished. An  account  of  the 

expenses,  for  provisions  and  liquor,  of  a 
, student  at  Oxford. 

B.ATTEN,  a scantling  or  piece  of  w'ooden 
stuff,  from  two  to  four  inches  broad,  and 
' one  inch  thick. 

BA'i  TEIUNG-nAM,  a military  machine, 
with  which  the  ancients  effected  breaches 
in  fortifications.  These  engines  were  vari- 
i ously  constructed  and  of  different  sizes  ; 

[ but  in  general  the  battering-ram  consisted 
‘ ofavast  beam  suspended  to  a frame,  and 
armed  at  one  end  with  a head  of  iron,  re- 
sembling that  of  a nmi ; from  the  butting 
of  which  animal  the  idea  was  doubtless  dc- 
\ rived.  This  being  equally  balanced,  and 
i furnished  with  a number  of  roues,  at  the 
extremity  opposite  to  the  rnni>  head,  a 
great  number  of  men  threw  it  forward  w ith 
; violence,  and  thus,  by  n repetition  of  the 
I strokes,  demolished  the  wall  ogaiiist  which 
it  w'as  directed. 

I BATTERY,  in  the  military  art,  a pnrn- 
1 pet  thrown  uu  to  cover  the  gunners  and 
! men  employca  about  the  guns  from  the 
enemy's  shot.  This  parapet  is  cut  into  em- 
brasures for  the  cannon  to  fire  through. 
, A bnffery  nf  mortnrn  h sunk  in  the  ground, 
snd  has  no  embrasures.  CroM-bafferi<>/i 
I ore  two  batteries  whicli  play  athwart  one 
I another  upon  the  same  onjecl,  thus  form- 
; ing  on  angle,  and  heating  with  great  effert, 
I because,  what  one  hall  shakes,  the  other 
! beats  down.  Ilntfery  r/Vs//7«//e,  is  one  that 
j scours  or  sweeps  the  whole  length  of  a 


straight  line.  liattfry  en  erharpe,  is  that 


which  plays  obliquely.  Battery  de  reverSt 
that  which  plays  ou  the  enemy's  back 
Camerade  battery,  is  when  several  guns  play 
at  the  same  time  upon  one  place. Bat- 

tery, in  electricity,  is  a combination  of 
coated  surfaces  of  glass,  commonly  jars, 
so  connected  together  that  they  may  he 
charged  at  once,  and  discharged  by  a com- 
mon conductor. Galvanic  Battery,  or 

Pile,  an  apparatus  employed  for  accumu- 
lating the  electricity  of  galvanism,  which  is 
produced  by  the  mutual  agencies  of  certain 
metallic  and  carbonaceous  substances,  and 
peculiar  lliiids.  It  was  invented  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Volta,  and  is  often  called  the  Vol- 
taic battery. Battery,  in  law,  the  strik- 

ing, beating,  or  offering  any  violence  to 
another  person,  for  which  damages  may 
be  recovered.  It  is  distinguished  from  an 
assault,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a hitting  or  blow'.  There 
may  be  an  assault  w'ithout  battery,  but 
battery  always  implies  an  assault. 

BATTLE-AXE,  a kind  of  halberd,  first 
introducetk  into  England  by  the  Danes,  and 
much  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  architecture,  arc 
indentures  or  notches  in  the  top  of  a wall, 
or  other  building,  in  the  form  of  embra- 
sures. 

BATTOT/OGY,  in  grammar,  a superflu- 
ous repetition  of  some  words  or  thiiigs. 

BAY,  in  geography,  an  nmi  of  the  sea, 
extending  into  the  land,  and  tenninating 
in  a nook.  It  is  larger  than  a creek,  and 
less  than  a gulf.  It  is  also  often  applied  to 
large  tracts  of  water,  as  the  hay  of  Biscay. 

Bay,  one  of  the  colours  of  a horse,  of 

which  there  arc  various  shades. Bay,  or 

Bay  Tree,  the  female  laurel  tree,  an  ever- 
green whicli  grows  wild  in  Italy  and  France. 
Bays,  in  the  plural,  an  honorary  gar- 
land or  crown,  bestowed  as  a prize  for  vic- 
tory or  excellence,  anciently  made  of  laurel 
branches. 

BAY-SALT,  a salt  which  rn-stallizes  or 
receives  its  consistence  from  the  heutot  the 
sun  or  action  of  the  air. 

BAY'ONET,  n short  pointed  instrument 
or  triangular  dagger,  made  to  fix  on  the 
muzzle  of  n firelock  or  musket. 

BA/.AIl',  or  BAZAAR',  a kind  of  ex- 
change or  markct-iduce  among  the  Turks 
and  l^crsians.  Sonu;  of  these  buildings  arc 
remarkable,  not  only  for  tlieir extent,  but 

for  tlieir  magnificence. TIwk  name  has 

of  late  years  been  in  use  with  us  to  denote 
certain  large  buildings  contniiiing  a collec- 
tion of  shops  or  stalls,  let  to  dillercul  per- 
sons, and  in  w iiieli  a p;reat  variety  ol  '*  laiiey 
goods"  arc  exposed  lor  sale.  ^ , 

BDKI/LIUi'I,  a gtnnmy  resmons  juice, 
produced  by  a tree  in  tlie  I'.nst  Indies,  of 
whidi  wc  have  no  sntisfaetory  account.  It 
is  brought  into  Europe  from  the  East  In- 
dies, and  from  Araliin.  As  a medieinc,  in 
which  ([ualily  it  is  brought  to  market,  it  is 
better  in  its  simple  stale,  than  when  tnnn- 
rd  into  any  preparation.  It  is  one  of  the 
wi-nkP5t  Ilf  the  (l^•llll»lrlll'Ilt  linn  n 

frnurnnt  oilnur,  niicl  n pmiKfiit  flnvmir. 
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EACH  REGIMENT  IN  NAPOLEON's  ARMY  HAD  A BATTALION  OF  **  VOLTIGFURS  THE  PRUSSI.VN8  HAVE  ONE  ALSO,  CALLED  " PUSILIERE. 


TUB  ASIATIC,  OU  LOXG-LIPPBD  BEAK,  IS  A NATIVE  OP  INDIA,  AND  FEEDS  ON  ANTS,  DICE,  HONEY,  AND  THE  FRUIT  OP  THE  PALM-TREE. 


TUB  BROWN  BEAR  IS  REMARKABLE  BOTU  FOR  SAGACITY  AND  FEEOCITT. 
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BEA'CON,  a signal  erected  on  a long 
pole,  upon  an  eminence,  consisting  of  a 
pitch-barrel  or  other  combustible  matter, 
to  be  fired  at  night,  to  notify  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.  Also,  any  object  serving  as 
an  occasional  signal,  or  as  a constant  sea- 
mark, by  means  of  which  ships  may  be 
warned  of  danger,  or  assured  of  their  port. 

BEAD,  in  architecture,  a round  mould- 
ing, commonly  made  upon  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  stuff,  in  the  Corinthian  and  Roman 
orders,  cut  or  carved  in  short  embossments, 
like  beads  in  necklaces. Bead,  in  me- 

tallurgy, the  small  ball  or  mass  of  pure 
metal  separated  from  the  scoria,  and  seen 

distinct  while  in  the  fire. Bead-proof,  a 

term  among  distillers  for  that  proof  of  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors  denoted  by 
the  bubbles  called  beads,  which  rise  and 
remain  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  for 
some  time  after  it  has  been  shaken. 

BEAD'-TREE,  in  botany,  a shrub  grow- 
ing in  Spain  and  Portugal;  so  called,  be- 
cause the  nut  which  it  bears  is  bored 
through,  and  strung  as  beads  By  the  Ro- 
man catholics  of  those  countries.  It  is 

the  Melia  of  Linmeus. A beadsman  is 

one  who  recites  beads  or  prayers  for  liis 
patron,  &c. 

BEAK,  in  a general  sense,  the  upper  end 
or  point,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  bill  of  a 

bird. Beak-head,  in  a ship,  a small 

t)latform  at  the  fore-part  of  the  upper  deck. 

Beaked,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  in 

blazoning  for  birds  whose  beaks  are  of  a 
dillcrent  tincture  from  the  bodies.  And  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  the  fruit  when  it  is 
terminated  by  a process  in  the  shape  of  a 
bird*s  beak. 

BEAK'ER,  a drinking  cup;  so  called 
from  its  having  a spout  like  a bird's  beak. 

BEA'DLE,  a messenger,  or  apparitor  of 
a court,  who  cites  persons  to  appear,  and 
answer  in  the  court  what  is  alleged  against 

tlicm. A Beadle  is  also  an  olHccr  at  an 

university,  whose  chief  business  it  is  to 
walk  before  the  masters  with  a mace,  at  all 
public  processions,  &c. 

BEA  GLE,  the  name  of  a particular  kind 
of  hound  or  hunting-dog,  of  which  there  arc 
several  sorts. 

BEAM,  the  largest  piece  of  timber  in  a 
building,  laid  across  the  walls,  and  which 
serves  to  support  the  principal  rafters. 
In  ships,  beams  arc  the  large  main  tim- 
bers tliat  stretch  across  a ship  to  support 

n deck. •'riic  part  of  a balance,  from  the 

ends  of  which  the  scales  arc  suspended. 

Beam,  hinong  hunters,  the  main  stem 

of  a deer’s  head,  or  that  part  which  bears 

the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops. Beam- 

ends.  A vessel  is  said  to  be  on  her  beam 
ends,  when  she  inclines  so  much  on  one 
side  that  her  beams  approach  a vertical  po- 

gjtion. -Bkam-comi’ass,  an  instrument 

consisting  of  a square  wooden  or  brass 
beam,  having  sliding  sockets,  used  for  de- 
scribing large  circles.— BKFoan  the  Beam, 
is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  between  a lino 
tljnt  crosses  the  ship  at  right  aiiiclcs,  and 
that  i»o!nt  of  the  compass  wltirh  she  steers. 

BKAM'-TREK,  a species  of  wild  service. 


This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  and  is  particularly  fitted  for 
making  axle-trees  and  the  like. 

BEAR,  a wild  quadruped,  of  the  genus 
ursus.  Its  limbs  are  large  and  heavy,  the  ■ 
head  large,  terminating  in  a prolonged  | 
snout,  the  body  covered  with  sbaggy  hair, 
and  having  hooked  claws  for  climbing  trees. 
It  feeds  on  honey,  insects,  and  carcasses, 
and  lies  torpid  during  the  winter.  There 
are  ten  species,  three  of  which  are  well 
known.  1.  The  Brown  bear,  which  sub- 
sists chiefly  on  fruit,  vegetables,  and  honey. 

2.  The  American  bear,  which  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  feeds  in  like  manner. 

3.  The  Polar  or  maritime  bear,  which  is 
only  found  in  high  northern  latitudes:  it  is 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long;  of  g^eat 
strength  and  ferocity,  devouring  fish,  seals, 
and  whales  at  sea ; and  on  land,  any  animals 

which  it  can  seize. Bear,  in  astronomy, 

a name  given  to  two  constellations  c^lcd  ^ 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  bear,  or  ursa  . 
major  and  ursa  minor.  | 

BEARD'ED,  fbarbatusj  in  botany,  having  | 
parallel  hairs  or  tufts;  in  opposition  to  j 
Beardless  ^imberbisj  without  parallel  i 
hairs  or  tufts ; epithets  applied  to  the  co- 
rollas of  certain  plants. 

BEAR'ER,  in  architecture,  a post  or  ! 
brick  wall  between  the  ends  of  a piece  of  i 

timber,  to  support  it. In  hermdry,  a j 

figure  in  an  achievement,  placed  by  the  ' 
side  of  the  shield,  and  seeming  tosupp«rtit.  | 

BEARTNG,  in  navigation  and  geography,  ! 
the  situation  of  one  place  from  another,  I 
vnth  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass, 
or  the  angle  which  a line,  druv^m  through 
two  places,  makes  with  the  meridian  of 

each. Also  a sea  term  in  several  phrases ; 

thus,  when  a ship  sails  towards  the  shore,  i 
before  the  wind,  she  is  said  to  bear  in  icifh 
the  land  or  harbour.  To  let  the  ship  sail  ■ 
more  before  the  wind,  is  to  bear  vp.  To  ' 
put  her  right  before  the  wind,  is  to  bear  ; 
round.  A ship  that  keeps  off  from  the  | 
land,  is  said  to  bear  off.  When  a ship  that 
was  to  windward  comes  under  another  ; 
ship's  stern,  and  so  gives  her  the  wind,  she  ^ 

is  said  to  bear  under  her  lee,  In  ; 

heraldry,  bemings  are  the  coats  of  anus  or  j 
figures  of  armouries,  by  which  the  nobility  [ 
and  gentry  arc  distinguished  from  common  ; 
persons.  I 

BEAT.  In  military  phraseology,  *'  to  I 
dkat”  has  various  siiriuficHtions,  expres-  j 
sive  of  giving  n signal  by  beat  of  drum.  ■ 
"To  beat  an  alarm,  to  give  notice  of  dan-  ; 
ger.  " To  bent  a ehargef  a signal  for  ; 
charging  the  enemy.  "Tobeat  thepraern/,*’  | 
to  give  notice  to  tlic  troops  to  march.  "To  ; 
bent  the  rrm7/r,"  to  give  notice  for  leaving 
quarters.  "To  beat  the  tat  toof  to  give 
notice  for  retiring  to  quarters,  as  at  bed- 
time.  "To  beat  the  troop,"  n signal  for 
repairing  to  their  colours.  " To  beat  to 
arms,"  to  give  a signal  for  the  troops  to 
arm  themselves.  " To  beat  a parley,"  a 
signal  for  a cessation  of  hostilities,  to  hold 
a cmifrrenec  with  the  enemy. 

BE.VTIKICATION,  an  act  of  the  Tope, 
by  which  he  declares  a person  beatiHed  or 
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blessed  after  death,  and  is  the  first  step 
towards  canonization,  or  the  raising  of  one 
to  the  dignity  of  a saint ; but  no  person  can 
be  beatified  till  fifty  years  after  his  death, 

UEAT'INGS,  in  music,  the  regular  pul- 
sative  swellings  of  sound,  produced  in  an 
organ  by  pipes  of  the  same  key,  when  not 
in  unison,  and  their  vibrations  not  simul- 
taneous or  coincident. 

BEaA.T'ING  TIiSIE,  in  music,  that  motion 
of  the  hand  or  foot  by  which  some  person 
marks  and  regulates  the  movements  of  the 
performers. 

BEAUTY,  a general  term  for  whatever 
excites  in  us  pleasing  sensations  or  causes 
our  admiration.  Or  it  may  be  defined  to 
be  an  assemblage  of  graces  or  properties 
which  please  the  eye  and  interest  the  mind. 
The  proportion  and  symmetry  of  parts,  the 
regularity  and  symmetry  of  features,  the 
expression  of  the  eye,  and  the  complexion, 
are  among  the  principal  properties  which 
constitute  personal  beauty.  This  kind  is 
said  to  be  intrinsic,  and  immediately  per- 
ceptible; but  when  reflection  is  requisite  to 
comprehend  the  utility  of  an  object,  it  is 
said  to  he  relative:  for  instance,  the  beauty 
of  a machire  is  not  perceived  till  we  under- 
stand its  uses  and  adaptation  to  its  pur- 
pose. TTius,  an  object  may  please  the  un- 
derstanding without  interesting  the  sense; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  we  perceive  agree- 
able sensations,  excited  by  some  objects, 
whose  ideas  are  not  related  to  anything 
that  is  praiseworthy. Beauty,  in  archi- 

tecture, painting,  and  other  arts,  is  the 
hannony  and  justness  of  the  whole  compo- 
sition taken  together. 

BE'AVEIt,  an  amphibious  quadruped 
that  lives  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  unfre- 
quented lakes,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
ingenuity  in  budding  its  habitation.  It 
has  short  cars,  a blunt  nose,  small  fore- 
feet, large  hind  feet,  and  a flat  ovate  tail. 
It  walks  slowlv,  swims  dexterously,  cats 
sitting  on  its  haunches,  and  conveys  its 
food  to  its  mouth  with  its  fore  paws.  This 
animal  is  valued  both  for  its  fur  and  for 
the  oil  which  it  yields.— Bkavku,  iliat 
part  of  the  helmet  which  defends  the  sight> 
and  opens  in  front. 

BEAU  MONDE,  a French  term,  imply- 
ing the  gay  fashionable  world. 

BED,  an  article  of  furniture  for  stretch- 
ing and  composing  the  bodv  on,  for  rest, 
or  sleep,  consisting  generally  of  feathers 
inclosed  in  a case  ot  tick.  The  ancient 
Homans  had  various  sorts  of  beds,  for  va- 
rious purposes;  they  had  their  chnmbcr- 
bed,  whereon  they  slept;  their  table-bed, 
whereon  they  cat,  in  a recumbent  posture  ; 
there  being  usually  three  persons  to  one 
bed,  whereof  the  middle  place,  as  well  as 
the  middle  bed,  was  accounted  the  most 
honourable : they  had  also  the  bed  whereon 
they  studied,  and  that  whereon  the  dead 
were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile.  Bed,  a 
plat  or  level  piece  of  ground  in  a garden, 
raised  a little  above  the  level  of  tlic  ad- 
joining ground. A hollow  place  in  which 

«ny  thing  rests:  as,  the  fjed  of  a mortar. 
• -A  stratum,  or  extended  mass  of  any 


thing,  whether  upon  the  earth  or  within  it ; 

as,  a bed  of  sulphur,  a bed  of  sand,  &c. 

The  bed  of  a river  is  the  bottom  of  a chan- 
nel in  w’hich  the  stream  or  current  usually 
flows.— From  bed  and  board,  in  law,  a se- 
paration of  man  and  wife  without  being 
divorced,  the  wife  having  a suitable  main- 
tenance, called  alimony,  allotted  to  her  out 
of  the  husband^s  estate. 

BEE,  an  insect  of  the  genus  apis,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  species,  but  the 
most  interesting  and  useful  to  man  is  the 
honey-bee : it  is  justly  celebrated  for  its 
singiilar  instincts,  and  highly  prized  for  the 
valuable  products  of  its  industry^.  The 
lioney-bees  live  in  swarms  or  societies  of 
from  10,000  to  40,000,  and  contain  three 
sorts  of  individuals ; the  female,  or,  as  she 
is  commonly  called,  the  queen  bee;  the 
males,  or  drones  ; and  the  neuters,  or  work- 
ing bees ; though  by  some  naturalists  these 
latter  are  call  imperfect  females.  A hive 
usually  consists  of  one  mother,  or  queen, 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  males,  and  from 
15  to  20,000  working  bees.  The  office  of 
the  queen  bee  is  to  propagate  tlie  species  ; 
that  of  the  neuters  to  collect  the  honey, 
form  the  cells,  and  feed  the  young.  They 
are  furnished  with  a proboscis  by  which 
they  suck  the  honey  from  flow’ers ; this  they 
swallow,  and  wdien  it  has  undergone  a pe- 
culiar process  in  the  stomach,  they  disgorge 
it  into  the  cells.  The  pollen  of  flowers 
settles  on  the  hairs  with  which  their  body 
is  covered,  whence  it  is  collected  into 
pellets,  by  a brush  on  their  second  pair  of 
legs,  and  deposited  in  a hollow  in  the  tliird 
pair.  It  is  called  hee-bread,  and  is  the  food 
of  the  larvffi  or  young.  The  females  and 
neuters  have  a barbed  stin^,  attached  to  a 
bag  of  poison,  which  flows  into  the  wound 
iiimctcu  by  the  sting.  Tlie  season  of  fe- 
cundation occurs  about  the  beginning  of 
summer.  It  is  said  that  the  female,  in  the 
spring,  lays  ns  many  ns  12,000  eggs  in  the 
lapse  of  twenty-four  days.  When  a hive  is 
overstocked,  a new  colony  is  sent  out  under 
the  direction  of  a queen  bee ; this  is  called 
swarming ; and  three  or  four  swarms  some- 
times  leave  a hive  in  one  season. 

BEER,  a drink  made  of  malt  and  hops 
by  the  process  of  brewing;  it  is  of  three 
kinds,  nninclv,  strong  beer,  ale,  and  table 
beer,  or  small  beer. 

BEETLE,  or  BcAnABiRUs,  a genus  of 
insects  fumisbed  with  shelly  wing-cases, 
and  of  which  there  arc  several  species,  nil 
perfectly  harmless,  but  differing  greatly  m 
size.  The  largest  sort  is  the  elephant 
beetle,  found  in  South  America,  wlucli  is 
four  inches  long.  . 

BE  HEMOTH,  an  animal  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Job,  which  some  naturalists 
suppose  to  be  the  same  ns  the  river-horse. 

BEI/LI8,  in  botany,  the  a genus 

of  plants,  class  19  Syngenesia,  order  2 Poly- 
gamitt  superjlua: 

BEI'/A,  ill  Hebrew  antiquity,  a word 
signifying  an  egg,  was  a eertain  measure  in 
use  among  the  Jews.  The  beizn  was  like- 
wise a gold  coin  of  the  rersinns,  wlio  as- 
serted that  rhilip  of  .Mnccdoii  owed  their 
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king  Darius  a thousand  beizas  or  golden 
eggs  for  tribute  money;  but  Alexander  the 
Great  refused  to  pay  them,  saying  tliat  the 
bii’d  which  laid  these  eggs  had  down  into 
the  other  world. 

BELEM'NITE,  in  mineralogy,  a kind  of 
stone  resembling  an  arrow  in  shape,  and 
vulgarly  railed  thunder-stone:  a genus  of 
fossil  shells,  common  in  chalk  and  lime- 
stone. 

BELL,  a hollow  body  of  metal,  ranked  by 
musicians  among  the  musical  instruments 
of  percussion.  The  constituent  parts  of  a 
beU  are  the  body  or  barrel,  the  clapper  on 
the  inside,  and  the  ear  or  cannon  by  which 
it  hangs  to  a large  beam  of  wood.  The 
matter  of  which  it  is  usually  made  is  a com- 
position called  bell-metal,  which  consists 
of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin. 
The  sound  of  a bell  consists  in  a vibratory 
motion  of  its  parts,  much  like  that  of  a 
musical  chord;  and  as  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  bell  undergoes  alternate  changes 
of  figure,  it  gives  that  tremulous  motion 
to  the  air,  in  which  the  sound  consists. 

Bells  are  of  high  antiquity.  The  blue 

tunic  of  the  Jew’ish  high  priest  w'as  adorn- 
ed wdth  golden  bells ; and  the  kings  of 
Persia  are  said  to  have  the  hem  of  their 
robe  adorned  with  them.  They  W’ere  in- 
troduced into  EngUsh  churches  about  the 
year  700,  and  used  to  be  baptized  before 
they  w'ere  hung.  The  number  of  changes 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  dimts 
in  the  number  into  one  another  ; thus 
four  bells  will  give  24  changes,  and  six 
bells  720,  and  ten  changes  may  be  rung 

in  a minute. To  bear  the  bell,  is  to  be 

the  first,  or  lender,  in  allusion  to  the  bell- 
wether of  a dock,  or  the  leading  horse  of  a 
team  that  wears  bells  on  his  collar.  Or 
may  it  not  be  synonymous  with  to  bear  away 
the  bell?  which  is  thus  explained:  Race- 
courses were  fonncrly  called  bcll  courscs, 
the  prize  given  being  a silver  bell:  there- 
fore, to  w’ln  the  race  was  “ to  bear  away 

tlic  bell.'* In  naval  language  the  word 

bells  is  used  to  denote  half  hours  of  the 
watch,  which  are  marked  by  striking  the 
bell  at  the  end  of  each. 

BELLOC'ULUS,  in  mineralogy,  a pre- 
cious stone  resembling  the  eye,  and  for- 
merly on  that  account  supposed  to  be  use- 
ful in  diseases  of  that  organ. 

BELLONA'RII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
priests  of  Bcllona,  who,  in  honour  of  that 
oddess,  used  to  make  incisions  in  their 
ody ; and  after  having  gathered  the  blood 
in  the  palm  of  their  hand,  give  it  to  those 
who  w ere  partakers  of  their  mysteries. 
BELLES-LETTRES,  or  Politk  Litr- 
a BATUUE,  in  its  molt  obvious  sense,  is  that 
H description  of  literature  which  has  a pecu- 
liar roicrcncc  to  matters  of  taste : but  accord- 
ing to  many  writers,  the  term  has  a much 
more  extensive  signification,  and  is  made  to 
comprehend  not  merely  every  elegant  ac- 
quirement, but  nearly  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge. - , 

BELLO'NIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
peninrulria  mono/7yam  class  of  plants,  whose 
flower,  consisting  of  a single  petal,  is  of 


the  rotated  kind  ; the  fniit  is  a capsule 
of  a turbinato-oval  figure,  surrounded  by 
the  cup,  and  containing  only  one  cell,  in 
which  arc  numerous  very  small  roundish 
seeds. 

BEL'LCWS,  an  instrument  or  machine 
for  blowing  fire,  so  contrived  as  to  exhale 
and  inhale  air  by  turns,  by  enlarging  and 
contracting  its  capacity.  It  serves  also  for 
organs  and  other  pneumatic  instruments, 
to  give  them  a proper  supply  of  air.  The  air 
which  enters  the  bellows  is  compressed 
when  they  are  closed,  and  flow's  with  a ve- 
locity proportioned  to  the  force  by  which 

it  is  compressed. Bellows  of  very  great 

power  are  generally  called  blowing  machines. 
One  of  the  largest  known  is  erected  at  the 
smithy  in  the  royal  dockyard  at  Woolwich ; 
it  is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  air  for  forty 
forge  fires,  amongst  which  are  several  for 
the  forging  of  anchors,  &c. 

BEL-METAXO  DI  VOCE,  in  music, 
an  Italian  expression  for  a clear  and  bril- 
liant toned  soprano  voice. 

BEL'OT^DVNCY,  a kind  of  divination 
ractised  by  the  ancient  Scythians,  Ara- 
ians,  &c.  A number  of  arrows,  being 
marked,  were  put  into  a bag  or  quiver,  and 
drawn  out  at  random ; and  the  marks  or 
w’ords  on  the  arrows  drawn,  determined 
what  was  to  happen. 

BELTS,  or  FasciiB,  in  astronomy,  two 
zones  or  girdles  round  the  planet  Jupiter, 
more  lucid  than  the  other  parts  of  his  body, 
and  terminated  by  parallel  straight  lines, 
sometimes  broader,  and  sometimes  nar- 
rower, varying  both  in  magnitude  and  po- 
sition. 

BELL'EVUE  fFrenchJ,  a name  given  in 
France  to  small  country-seats,  or  to  arched 
bowers  at  the  end  of  a garden  or  park,  in- 
tended for  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  in  the 
shade. 

BEI/LUiE,  the  sixth  order  of  the  ani- 
mals of  the  class  mammalia,  with  cutting 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  feet  hoofed,  and  living 
on  vegetables  ; including  the  genera  of  the 
horse,  liippopotamus,  and  swine, 

BELD'GA,  a large  fish  of  the  cetaceous 
order,  found  in  the  arctic  seas,  and  mea- 
suring from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in 
length.  In  swimming,  this  fish  bends  its 
tail  under  its  body  like  a lobster,  and 
thrusts  itself  along  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow. 

BEI/VEDERE,  flial)  a name  given  in 
Italy  to  tlic  cupulas  on  palaces  or  large 
houses,  which  are  ascended  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a fine  prospect  and  the  advantage 
of  a pure  air.  This  is  the  name  also  of  a 
part  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  famous  sta- 
tue of  Apollo  is  placed,  and  which,  on  this 
account,  is  callca  the  Apollo  Ilelredere. 

BENCH,  in  law,  a sent  of  justice,  as  the 
Queen’s  Bench  at  Westminster.  Also,  the 
persons  sitting  on  a bench,  as  a bench  of 
magistrates. 

BENCII'ER,  nlax'Tcr  of  the  oldest  stand- 
ing in  the  inns  of  court. 

BEND,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  ten  ho- 
nourable ordinaries,  ^rnwn  from  the  dexter 
or  right  corner,  at  the  top  ofthe  escutcheon. 
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to  the  sinister  base,  or  left  comer,  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
shonlder  belt,  or  scarf,  and  to  show  the 
u * bearer  to  be  valiant  in  war.  It  is  sometimes 
5 : called  a bend-dexter,  to  disting^uish  it  from 
the  bend-sinister,  which  is  drawn  from  the 

2 left  side  of  the  shield  to  the  right. 

Bbnds  of  a ship  are  the  strongest  and 
7;  I thickest  planks  in  her  sides,  and  are  rckou* 

^ ! cd  from  the  water,  first,  second,  or  third 
® bend.  They  have  the  beams,  knees,  and 
« foot-hooks  bolted  to  them,  and  are  the  chief 

1 ! strength  of  the  ship’s  sides. 

S I BBN’DTNG,  in  seamanship,  the  tying 

2 of  two  ropes  or  cables  toother;  thus  they 

0 say  bend  the  cable,  that  is,  make  it  fast  to 
2 the  ring  of  the  anchor ; bend  the  «ai7,  make 
2 _ it  fast  to  the  yard, 

® I BEND'LET,  in  heraldry,  a little  bend 
% I which  occupies  a sixth  part  of  a shield. 

« BENEDICTINES,  a celebrated  order 
j of  monks,  who  profess  to  follow  the  rules 
5 of  St.  Benedict.  They  wear  a loose  black 
5 gown  with  large  white  sleeves,  and  a cowl 
" on  the  head,  ending  in  a point.  They  are 
h the  same  that  are  called  Black-friars. 

S BE'NE  PLA'CITO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
S term,  denoting  that  the  performer  is  to  ex- 
^ ercise  his  own  taste. 

= ; BEN'EFICE,  an  ecclesiastical  living, 
**  particularly  a rectory  and  a vicarage.  Bi- 
2 shoprics,  deaneries,  and  prebendaries  are 
Z usually  styled  diffnities. 

■ M i BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY,  a privilege, 
*:«  originating  in  a superstitious  regard  for  the 
^ church,  whereby  the  clergy  were  cither 
^ partially  or  wholly  exempted  from  the  ju- 
E nsdiction  of  the  lay  tribunals.  It  extended 
S in  England  only  to  the  case  of  felony  ; and 
* . though  it  was  intended  to  apply  only  to 
g ; clerical  felons  or  clerks,  vet  as  every  one 
j M who  could  read  was,  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 

1 S land,  considered  to  be  a clerk,  when  the 
I • rudiments  of  learning  came  to  be  dilTuscd 

M : almost  every  peraon  became  entitled  to  this 
^ privilege.  A variety  of  provisions  and  ex- 
« ceptions  were  from  time  to  time  enacted; 
jj  till  at  length  by  the  statue  of  7 nnd  8 Geo. 
« IV.,  c.  28,  it  was  decreed  that  "benefit  of 
» clergy,  with  respect  to  persons  convicted  of 
felony,  shall  be  abolished." 

H j BEV7,OIN,  or  BEN'JAMIN,  a dry  solid 
< , vegetable  substance,  or  resin,  of  a fragrant 
K smell,  produced  by  an  incision  from  the 
J ' sttjrax,  an  Indian  tree.  It  is  brought  to 
^ i from  the  East  Indies,  particularly  from 
~ ! Siam  and  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
J I in  masses  of  various  sizes,  composed  of 
' m ‘ small  granules  of  a whitish  or  yellowish  co- 
J lour,  with  a purple  cast  on  the  surface. 
■f  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  difl'uses  a fra- 
^ smell  while  burnin;r,  or  when  rub- 

jj  bed  in  the  hand.  When  the  benzoin  tree 
^ IS  six  years  old,  the  natives  cut  it  in  several 
» place*  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  l)cn- 
*oin  Hows  out  in' the  form  of  a balsamic 
j juice,  having  a pungent  taste  and  an  agrcc- 
sMcojIonr.  Benzoin  was  formerly  very  much 
. esteemed  as  an  expectorant ; and  Is  still 
' often  einployetl  in  medicine.  A cosmetic 
IS  alvo  prepared  from  it,  w Inch  is  much  used 
I in  Irancf,  under  the  name  of  Init 


and  the  gum  is  a principal  ingredient  of 
court  plaster. 

BER'BEllIS,  or  Barbary-tree,  in  bo- 
tany, is  a shrub  rising  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  well  known  ns  an  ornamental  shrub 
in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a grateful 
acid  taste,  the  flowers  at  a distance  yield  a 
pleasant  smell,  but  very  near  they  are  rather 
offensive.  The  berries  are  so  very  acid  that 
the  birds  seldom  touch  them;  they  are 
used  in  this  countiy  as  pickles  and  pre- 
ser\’es.  The  roots  of  the  shrub  boiled  in 
lye  give  a fine  yellow,  which  is  used  in  Po- 
land for  dying  leather;  the  bark,  with  the 
aid  of  alum,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

BERGAMO'r,  or  BERGAMOTTE,  in 
chemistry,  a fragrant  essence,  extracted 
from  a fruit  which  is  produced  by  grafting 
a branch  of  a citron  tree  upon  the  stock  of 
a bergamot  pear.  This  essence  is  obtained 
by  cutting  the  external  rind  of  the  fruit 
into  small  pieces,  and  squeezing  them  into 
a glass  vessel,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
juice  of  a lemon  is  squeezed  out,  by  which 
means  an  ethcrial  oil  is  produced  of  a very 
fragrant  smell. 

BER'LIN,  a kind  of  chariot,  supposed  to 
have  its  name  from  the  Prussian  capital, 
where  it  was  first  made. 

BERME,  in  fortification,  a space  of 
ground  left  between  the  rampart  and  the 
moat  or  foss,  designed  to  receive  the  ruins 
of  the  rampart,  and  prevent  the  earth  from 
filling  the  foss. 

BER'NARDINES,  an  order  of  monks, 
founded  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Molemc,  and 
retormed  by  St.  Bernard.  They  wear  a 
w’hite  robe  w ith  a black  scapulnry,  and  when 
they  officiate  they  are  clad  in  a large  white 
gowTi,  with  great  sleeves,  and  a hood  of  the 
same  colour. 

BER'RY,  the  popular  term  for  a succu- 
lent pulpy  fruit,  containing  several  seeds  or 
granules,  as  the  gooseberry,  &c. 

BERTH,  any  situation  or  place  where  a 
vessel  lies,  cither  at  anchor  or  in  a wharf. 
An  apartment  in  a ship  where  a num- 
ber of  ofiicers  or  men  mess  or  reside. 

Also,  the  box  or  place  for  sleeping  at  the 
sides  of  a cabin ; or  the  place  for  a ham- 
mock. 

BER'YL,  in  mineralogy,  a pellucid  gem  of 
a light  green  colour,  found  in  the  East  In- 
dies, Brazil,  Peru,  Siberia,  &c.  Beryl  is  consi- 
dered byClcavclnnd  nsasubspccicB  of  eme- 
rald. It  is  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms, 
w Inch  arc  perfect  or  truncated  on  the  edges 
andnnglcs.  It  is  nearly  ns  hard  as  the  topaz, 
and  can  scarcely  be  melted  without  the  ad- 
dition ofsomcotliersubstancc.  With  borax, 
it  melts  easily.  It  becomes  electrical  by 
rubbing,  and  is  found  in  primitive  rocks, 
nccotn|mnicd  with  quartz,  felspar,  garnet, 

mica,  and  topaz. A beautiful  sea-green 

colour  for  the  use  of  artists,  is  also  prepared 
under  this  name. 

BER'YL-CIIYSTAL,  a species  of  imper- 
fect crystal,  of  a very  pure,  dear,  and  c»|tml 
texture.  Its  colour  is  a tine  transparent 
pale  hrow'ii. 

BEBTIA'Rir,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
Romans  to  such  as  engaged  w ith  wild  bensts 


DRvzoin  Aein"  is  raocrnp.n  rnoM  benzoin  by  sublimation. 


. 


THE  OBATteS  ASD  LEMOS  ABE  BEEBIES,  AS  MUCH  AS  GOOSEDEREIES  AND  CURRANTS  ABE,  THEIR  SEEDS  LYING  NAKED  IN  THE  TEUr. 


CHEWING  THE  “ BETBL-NUT  REDDENS  THE  SALIVA  AND  TURNS  THE  TEETH  BLACK,  BUT  IT  CREATES  AN  APPETITE, 


THE  BIBLE  OP  THE  JEWS  WAS  STYLED  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  OLD  COVENANT. 
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at  their  public  games  ; whether  they  fought 
by  compulsion,  as  criminals,  or,  as  gladia- 
tors, made  a trade  of  it. 

BE'TA,  the  second  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

BETEL,  or  BETEL- NUT,  a species  of 
pepper  plant,  the  leaf  of  which  is  univer- 
sally chewed  by  the  southern  Asiatics,  to 
sweeten  the  breath  and  strengthen  the 
stomach.  It  is  a slender-stemmed  climbing 
plant.  In  India  there  is  an  almost  incredi 
ble  consumption  of  the  betel-mit.  It  is 
taken  by  the  natives  after  meals;  during  a 
visit  it  is  offered  to  friends  when  they  meet 
andwhen  tliey  part;  and,  in  short,  nothing 
appears  to  be  done  without  betel.  To  cor- 
rect the  bitterness  of  the  leaves,  a little 
areca  is  wrapped  in  them  with  the  chumm, 
which  is  a kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of  shells. 

BET'ONY,  or  BETON'ICA,  in  bo>any,  a 
genus  of  the  didynamia  gymnospermia  class 
of  plants,  whose  flower,  consisting  of  a 
single  labiated  petal,  is  of  a bright  red 
colour,  and  disposed  in  short  spikes.  It  is 
reckoned  vulnerary,  aperient,  and  diuretic. 

BETULA,  the  Birch-tree.  The  trees 
of  this  genus,  most  commonly  known,'  are 
the  birch  and  the  alder.  The  birch  is 
applied  to  an  infinity  of  uses.  A wine  is 
drauTi,  by  tapping,  from  the  trunk,  by  the 
natives  of  Canada;  and,  in  Europe,  wine  is 
made  from  the  fruit  of  the  alder.  The 
birch,  though  the  worst  of  timber,  is  manu- 
factured into  vessels  of  various  domestic 
uses.  Broom  makers  are  constant  custo- 
mers for  the  twigs,  and  hoop  benders  for 
the  larger  branches ; and  for  the  trunks,  the 
turners  and  manufacturers  of  instruments 
of  husbandry  have  a constant  demand.  It 
is  also  used  in  certain  processes  of  dyeing, 
and  for  tanning  leather. 

BEV'EL,  an  instrument  to  mark  parti- 
cular angles  on  wood  or  stone;  much  used 

by  joiners  and  masons. In  architecture, 

any  angle  that  is  not  a riglit  angle  or 
square,  or  is  more  or  less  than  90  degrees, 
is  termed  a bevel ; but  if  it  has  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  it  is  called  a mitre. 

BEY,  among  the  Turks,  signifies  a gover- 
nor of  n country  or  town.  The  Turks  write 
it  begh,  or  beg,  out  pronounce  it  bey.  The 
word  is  particularly  applied  to  a lord  of  a 
banner,  whom  they  call  san^nc-beg  or  bey. 
Every  province  in  Turkey  is  diviaed  into 
seven  sangiacs,  or  banners,  each  of  which 
qualifies  a bey,  and  these  are  all  commanded 
by  the  governor  of  thcprorince,  whom  they 
also  call  bcglcr-bcg,  that  is,  lord  of  jill  the 
beys  of  the  province. 

BEZ'ANT,  around  flat  picceof  pure  «)ld, 
without  any  impression,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  current  coin  of  Byzantium. 

BEZO'AR,  a medicinal  stone,  brought 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  was 
formerly  reckoned  a sovereign  antidote  a- 
gainst  poisons.  It  is  found  to  be  a calcu- 
lus, or  morbid  concretion,  contained  in  the 
stomachs  of  certain  animals,  and  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  bile  and  resin.  The 
great  value  ot  the  bezoar  at  one  time  gave 
birth  to  many  imitations  of  it ; nor  can  it 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  read  of  its  being 


eagerly  bought  for  ten  times  its  weight  in 
gold.  Hence,  other  medicines,  supposed 
to  possess  similar  virtues,  obtained  the 

name  of  bezoardics. Bezoar  is  also  the 

name  of  some  medicinal  preparations,  as 
the  Bezoar  animale,  made  of  calcined 
hartshorn  and  ritriol;  and  Bezoar  jiine- 
RALE,  a preparation  of  antimouy,  made  by 

adding  nitrous  acid  to  antimony. Bb- 

zoar'dic  acid,  a name  given  to  the  acid 
extracted  from  the  urinary  calculi  formed 

in  the  kidneys  or  gall-bladder. The  w’ord 

bezoartic  is  also  used  in  various  medical 
compositions. 

BI'BLE,  (the  Book,)  a name  given  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  Sacred  Writings. 
The  Old  Testament  consists  of  the  five 
books  called  the  Pentateuch;  the  Histori- 
cal, Poetical,  and  Prophetic  books : the 
New  Testament,  of  the  four  Gospels,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Epistles.  The  earliest  version 
of  the  Bible  is  a Greek  translation  called 
the  Septuagint,  and  from  this  other  transla* 
tions  have  been  made.  It  was  first  printed 
in  English  in  1535.  The  present  authorized 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  about 
the  year  1603. 

BIBLIOG'RAPHY,  the  knowledge  of 
books  as  to  their  several  editions,  lime  of 
being  printed,  and  other  information  tend- 
ing to  illustrate  the  history  of  literature. 

BIBLIOM'AXCY,  a kind  of  divination, 
performed  by  means  of  the  Bible,  by  select 
ihg  passages  of  Scripture  at  hazard,  and 
drawing  from  them  indications  concerning 
future  events. 

BIBLIOTHE'CA,  in  its  original  and  pro- 
per sense,  denotes  a library,  or  place  for 
depositing  books.  In  matters  of  literature, 
it  means  a treatise  giving  an  account  of  all 
the  writers  on  a certain  subject ; thus,  we 
have  bibliothecas  of  theology,  law,  philoso- 
phy, &c.  There  arc  likewise  universal  bib- 
liothecas, which  treat  indifferently  of  books 
of  all  kinds. 

BICAP'SULAR,  in  botany,  having  two 
capsules  contzuniug  seeds,  to  each  flower. 

BICE,  a blue  colour,  prepared  from  the 
Lapis  yirmenhis.  Bice  bears  the  best  body 
of  all  the  bright  blues  used  in  common 
work,  as  house-painting,  &c.  but  it  is  the 
alc.st  in  colour.  It  works  tolerably  well; 
ut  inclines  n little  to  sandy,  and  therefore 
requires  good  grinding.  Next  to  ultra-ma- 
rine, which  is  too  dear  for  general  use,  it  is 
the  best  of  all  the  blues. 

BICIP  ITAL,  or  BiCiPTTOUS,  in  ana- 
tomy, denotes  that  a muscle  has  two  heads 
or  origins ; and  such  muscle  is  denominated 
biceps. 

BIEN'NIALS,  in  botanv,  plants  that 
flourish  for  two  years  and  then  ncrish  ; 
their  root  and  leaves  being  formed  tlic  first 
year,  and  their  fntit  the  second. 

BIFA'RIOUS,  in  botany,  denotes  that 
the  leaves  grow  only  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
branch. 

BIl*''ir>ATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
opening  with  a cleft. 

BUt'AMY,  double  marriage,  or  the  mar- 
rjingof  two  wives  or  two  husbands  while 


Tim  ninLB  was  translated  into  saxon  ax  rkde,  in  the  Kir.nTn  crntury. 
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UBVBtOUa  INTEREST  ON  “ BILLS  ” IS  TUB  PRECURSOR  OF  BANKRUPTCT. 
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the  first  is  alive,  which  is  felony  by  sta- 
tute. 

BIGA'RIUS,  in  antiquity,  the  charioteer 
of  a biga^  or  two-wheeled  chariot.  Money 
or  medals  stamped  with  this  emblem  were 
called  biga^ti. 

BIGEM'INATE,  in  botany,  twin-fork- 
ed ; used  of  a decompound  leaf  having  a 
forked  petiole,  with  several  leaflets  at  the 
end  of  each  division. 

BIG'OT,  a person  who  is  obstinately  and 
unreasonably  wedded  to  a particular  reli- 
gious creed,  practice,  or  opinion ; or  one 
who  is  illiberally  attached  to  any  opinion 
or  system  of  belief. 

BIL'ANDER,  a small  merchant  vessel 
with  two  masts,  rigged  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner, but  DOW  rarely  used. 

BILATERAL,  in  a general  sense,  de- 
notes something  with  two  sides.  Hence, 
bilateral  cognation  is  kinship  both  by  the 
father’s  and  motheris  side. 

BII/BOEB,  a punishment  at  sea  answer- 
ing to  the  stocks  on  land.  The  offender  is 
Laid  in  irons,  or  stocks,  which  arc  more  or 
less  ponderous,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  offence  of  which  he  is  guilty. 

BILE,  a yellowish  green  fluid  secreted 
by  the  liver,  accumulated  in  the  gall-blad- 
der, and  thence  conveyed  through  a canal 
into  the  duodenum,  where  it  converts  the 
chyme  into  chyle  and  excrement.  The  bile 
U properly  of  two  kinds,  and  is  distinguish- 
ed under  them  by  the  names  of  cystic  and 
hepatic.  The  hepatic  bile  is  thin,  almost 
insipid,  and  scarcely  coloured ; the  cystic 
bile  is  thicker,  more  coloured,  and  very 
bitter.  The  use  of  the  bile  is  to  attenuate 
the  chyle,  to  mix  the  oleaginous  parts  of 
the  blood  with  the  aqueous,  to  stimulate 
the  intestines,  and  in  part  to  change  the 
acid  of  the  chyle.  these  effects  the  cys- 
tic bile  produces  ii^  a greater,  and  the  he- 
patic in  a less  degree. 

BIJU'GOUS,  in  botany,  yoked  or  cou- 
pled side  by  side ; an  epithet  for  a leaf. 

BILA'BIATE,  in  botany,  two  lipped;  an 
epithet  for  the  corolla  and  perianth. 

BIL'IARY  DUCTS,  in  anatomy,  small 
canals  which  convey  the  bile  out  of  the 
liver  into  the  hepatic  duct,  which  is  formed 
of  these  canals,  into  one  trunk. 

BILL,  in  trade,  both  wdiolesalc  and  re- 
tail, ns  also  among  workmen,  signifies  an 
aci  iiunt  of  merchandize  or  goods  delivered 

a person,  or  of  work  done  for  one. 

Bill,  in  law  and  commerce,  an  obligation 
or  ■rciiritv  given  for  money  under  the  hand 
of  the  debtor,  w’ithout  a condition  or  for- 
feiture for  non-payment.  This  is  also  called 

a note  hand. A hilt  of  txchaugt  is  an 

order  drawn  on  a person,  in  a distant  place, 
requesting  or  directing  him  to  pay  money 
to  some  person  assigned  by  the  drawer,  or 
to  his  order,  in  consideration  of  value  re- 
ceived. The  person  who  draws  the  bill  is 
called  the  dravr.cr-,  the  person  to  wimm  the 
request  or  demand  is  made,  is  called  the 
auurp0  • ail, I the  person  to  whom  the  money 
IS  directed  to  he  paid,  is  called  the  pnyre. 
ouch  a bill  is  frequently  called  a draught ; 
nut  bitl  of  exchange  is  the  more  legal,  ns 


well  as  more  mercantile,  expression. A 

bill  of  entry  is  a uTitten  account  of  goods 
entered  at  the  custom  house,  whetlier  im- 

; ported  or  intended  for  exportation. ^A 

I bill  of  lading  is  a written  account  of  goods 
I shipped  by  any  person,  on  board  of  a vessel, 

I signed  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  ac- 
. knowledges  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and 
promises  to  deliver  them  safe  at  the  place 

I directed. A 0/ /mrceZs  is  an  account 

I given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  of  the  se- 
! veral  articles  purchased,  with  the  price  of 
each.  A bill  of  sale  is  w’hen  a person 
borrow's  money  and  delivers  goods  to  the 
lender  as  security,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  him  a bill,  empowering  him  to  sell 
the  goods  if  the  money  is  not  repaid  at  the 

appointed  time  with  interest. A bill  in 

parliament,  is  an  instrument  draw*n  up  by 
auy  member,  and  presented  to  parliament 
for  its  approbation  or  rejection.  Should  it 
be  passed  into  a lawq  it  then  becomes  an 
act  of  parliament. 

BIL'LIARDS,  an  interesting  game,  af- 
fording a very  healthful  exercise  and  an 
am-eeable  recreation.  It  is  played  on  an 
oblong  table,  covered  with  green  cloth,  w ith 
ivory  balls,  wdiicb  are  struck  or  driven  with 
sticks,  called  the  mace  and  cue,  so  ns  to 
drive  the  antagonist’s  ball  into  holes,  called 
hazard-nets  or  pockets,  at  the  corners  or 
by  the  sides  of  the  table.  The  art  of  the 
ame  lies  in  pocketing  your  antagonist’s 
all  without  putting  in  your  own. 

BILLS  OF  MORTALITY,  annual  regis- 
ters of  the  deaths  and  burial.s  which  take 
place  in  and  near  London.  These  bills  were 
first  commenced  in  1592,  during  the  period 
of  n great  pcstilcuce,  when  they  included  109 
pnrislies.  The  number  has  since  been 
greatly  increased. 

Bl'NARY  ARITHMETIC,  that  in  which 
two  figures  or  characters,  viz.  Hand  0,  only, 
arc  used : the  cipher  multiplying  every 
thing  by  2,  as  in  the  common  arithmetic 
by  ten ; thus,  1 is  one,  10  is  2,  11  is  3,  100  is 
4,  101  is  5,  no  is  6,  111  is  7»  1000  is  8,  1001 
is  9,  1010  is  10;  being  founded  on  the  same 
principles  ns  conmion  arithmetic.  Tiiis 
sort  ot  arithmetic  was  invented  by  Leibnitz, 
who  asserts  that  it  is  more  expeditious  tliaii 
common  arithmetic  in  discovering  the  pro- 
perties of  numbers,  and  in  extensive  tabular 
calculations. 

BIN'NACLE,  a wooden  case,  containing 
tlic  compasses,  log  glasses,  w atch  glasses, 
on  board  a ship. 

lUN'OCLE,  or  BINOC'ULAR  TEI/E- 
BCOi’E,  a kind  of  dioptric  telescope  Acted 
with  two  tulics  Joined  in  such  a manner, 
that  one  may  s(*e  a distant  object  with  both 
eyes,  nt  the  same  time. 

BINO'MIAL,  a term  in  algebra  for  any 
quantity  consistiiigof  tw<i  iinnies,  or  terms, 
connected  together  by  tlic  sign  4 , or  - . 
Thus  a 4-  5 and  8 — 3 arc?  liinmnials,  con- 
sisting of  the  sums  and  diileretTt’cs  ol  tliesc 
quantities. 

BlUtJ'RAIMIY,  tlic  life  of  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals whose  netions  are  deemed  wortliy 
of  record.  N<i  species  of  history  can  he 
more  cntcrtiuniiig  or  instructive  than  tiic 


WlIRRt  TIIRRK  IS  A UKMClR.NCT  OF  “ IIM.K,”  TIIKIlR  Mt;ST  BK  COSTl VKN ES.S. 


BT  A **  BILL  OP  rights’*  IS  MEANT,  A CONSTITUTIONAL  CHARTER,  GUARANTEEING  CERTAIN  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 
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lives  of  eminent  men,  who  by  their  private 
virtues  or  public  deeds,  by  the  efforts  of 
genius  or  the  impulses  of  philanthrophy, 
exiite  our  admiration,  and  afford  examples 
for  posterity  to  emulate. 

BIO'TA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  sca-in 
sects,  of  a cylindric,  but  variable  figure, 
wth  the  tcntacula  arranged  in  a single 
series  round  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body.  Among  the 
several  other  species  of  this  genus  is  the 
polype. 

BIPARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
the  corolla,  the  leaf,  and  the  perianth, 
when  they  are  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 
base. 

BIPEN'NIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  axe 
with  a double  edge,  one  of  which  was  used 
in  stabbing,  and  the  other  in  cutting. 

BIQUAD'RATE,  in  algebra,  an  obsolete 
term  for  the  square  of  the  square  ; as,  16  is 
the  biquadratic  power  of  2 ; for  2 -h  2 is  4, 

and  4 X 4 is  equal  to  16. Biquadratic 

ROOT  of  a number,  is  the  square  root  of  its 
square  root : thus  the  biquadratic  root  of 
81  is  3;  for  the  square  root  of  81  is  9,  and 

the  square  root  of  9 is  3. Biquadratic 

EQUATION,  an  equation  where  the  unknown 
quantity  of  one  of  the  terras  has  four  di- 
mensions.  Biquadratic  parabola,  in 

geometry,  is  a curve  line  of  the  third  order, 
having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the  same 
way. 

BIQXJINTILE,  in  astronomy,  an  aspect 
of  the  planets,  when  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  by  tivice  the  fifth  part  of  a great 
circle,  that  is,  144  degrees. 

BIRD  -BOLT,  a small  arrow  with  three 
heads,  which  was  discharged  at  birds  from  a 
cross-bow.  The  bird-bolt  is  still  used  ns  a 
bearing  in  coat  armour. 

BIRD-CATCHING,  the  art  of  taking 
birds  or  wild  fowl  by  birdlime,  nets,  ana 
decoys,  which,  as  respects  the  more  nriful 
modes  of  catching  birds,  is  called  fowling. 

BIRD'LIME,  a glutinous  substance, 
made  of  the  bark  of  holly,  which  is  spread 
on  the  twigs  of  trees  to  catch  birds. 

BIUDS'-NESTS,  in  enokerv,  the  nest  of 
the  hirundo  eKculcnta  or  Indian  swallow, 
very  delicately  tasted,  and  frctpicntly  mixed 
among  soups.  On  the  sca-consts  of  Chinn, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  there  arc 
seen  vast  numbers  of  these  birds:  they 
leave  tlie  inland  country  at  their  breeding 
time,  and  come  to  build  in  the  rocks,  and 
fashion  their  ,ncsts  out  of  a matter  which 
they  find  on  the  shorc^  washed  thither  by 
tiic  waves.  The  nests  arc  of  an  hemi- 
spheric  figure,  of  the  size  of  n goose’s  egg, 
and  in  substance  much  resemble  the  leh- 
ihyocolln  or  isinglass.  They  arc  cMceincd 
a CTcnt  luxury,  and  sell  at  a high  i*ricc. 

BISH  OP,  a prelate,  or  person  conse- 
crated for  the  spiritual  government  of  a 
diocese.  In  Grcnl  Britain,  bi.shops  arc  no- 
minated by  the  sovereign,  who,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  (lean  and  chapter  for  leave  to 
elect  n bisliop,  sends  a conge  r/>/ire,  or 
license  to  elect,  with  a letter  missive,  nomi- 
nating the  person  whom  he  would  have 
chosen.  The  election  bythc  chapter  must 


be  made  within  twelve  days,  or  the  king  has 
a right  to  appoint  whom  he  pleases.  The 
jurisdiction  of  a bishop  of  the  church  of 
England  consists  in  collating  benefices, 
granting  institutions,  commanding  indue-  . 
tions,  taking  care  of  the  profits  of  vacant  j 
benefices  for  the  use  of  the  successors,  con-  j 
secrating  churches  and  chapels,  ordaining  , 
priests  and  deacons,  conunning  after  bap-  > 
tism,  granting  administrations,  and  taking  : 
probates  of  wills ; these  parts  of  bis  func-  | 
tion  depend  upon  the  ecclesiastical  law.  \ 
bishop  is  also  a peer  of  the  realm.  | 

BISHOP’S  COURT,  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  held  in  tlie  cathedral  of  each  diocese, 
the  judge  whereof  is  the  bishop’s  chan- 
cellor, who  judges  by  the  civil  and  canon 
law;  and  if  tl»e  diocese  be  large,  he  has  ‘ 
his  commissaries  in  distant  parts,  who  bold 
what  they  call  consistory  courts,  for  mat- 
ters limited  to  them  by  their  commission. 

BISILTQUOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  contained  in  two  distinct  'pods.  { 
BIS'iNIUTH,  one  of  the  brittle  metals,  of  i 
a reddish  or  yellowish-white  colour  and  a ( 
lamcUated  texture,  and  moderately  hard  j 
and  brittle;  so  that  it  not  only  breaks  into  ; 
pieces  under  the  strokes  ofthe  hammer,  but 
may  even  be  beat  into  powder.  Bismuth  is  1 
more  commonly  found  in  a native  state  ] 
than  any  other  serai-metal.  Wost  metallic  ' 
substances  unite  with  bismuth,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  more  fusible  than  before; 
hence  it  is  used  in  making  solder,  printer’s 
types,  pewter,  uc.  I 

BIS'ON,  or  Wild  Ox,  a quadruped  of  (he  i 
boriuegenus.  It  has  short,  blackboms, very  | 
wide  at  the  base ; and  on  the  shoulders  is  a 
large  hunch,  consisting  cf  a ficsby  sub-  | 
stance,  which,  with  the  head,  is  covered  | 
with  a long  undulated  fleece,  divided  into  ■ 
locks.  luwintcr,  the  whole  body  is  covered  j 
in  this  manner;  but  in  summer,  the  hind  ■ 
partof  the  body  is  naked.  The  tail  is  about 
a foot  long,  with  a tuft  of  hairs  at  the  end.  , 
The  fore  parts  of  (he  body  are  very  thick  , 
and  strong;  hut  the  hind  parts  are  slender 
and  weak.  These  animals  inhabit  the  into-  ' 
rior  of  North  America,  and  some  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  .Vsia.  | 
BISSEXTILE,  or  LEAP-TEAU,  a year  j 
consisting  of  366  days,  and  happening  every 
fourth  year,  by  the  addition  of  n day  in  the 
month  of  Eehrnnr)’,  which  that  year  eon  i 
sistsof  29  days.  Ami  this  is  done  in  recover 
the  six  hours  which  the  sun  takes  up  I 
nearly  in  his  coui'se,  more  than  the  3r»6  \ 
days  commonly  allow  ed  for  it  in  other  years.  | 
iUSTKK,  or  BIS  TEB,  the  burnt  oil  ex-  i 
traded  from  the  soot  of  beech-wood,  w hich  ; 
is  used  asn  brown  j igment  by  pa  i tiTs.  | 
BISTOUT,  or  Sx k k -w  i.i.n,  a species  1 
of  Polygonum,  the  r(»c4h  of  which,  when  ■ 
medicinally  applii  d,  arc  powerfully  nstrin-  i 
gent  and  antiseplic.  i 

BISTOVUY,  a small  surpical  knife,  of  j 
various  forms,  nceonling  to  ilic  purj*(‘SC  for  : 
which  it  is  intended. 

lUSUL'l’HUBKT,  in  chemistry,  a sul- 
]>hurct  with  a double  proportion  of  sul- 
]>bur. 

BIT,  in  carpentry,  a boring  instrument 
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SO  constructed  os  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
handle. 

Bl'ri’,  a sea  term  for  the  tv.*o  pieces  of 
timber  to  which  the  anchor  cables  are  at- 
tached.  The  iron  attached  to  the  bridle, 

which  is  put  into  the  horse’s  mouth. 

BITTER,  an  epithet  given  to  all  bodies 
of  a sharp,  acrid,  biting  taste.  Bitters  are 
accounted  stomachic  and  cleansing,  and 
arc  said  to  resist  putrefaction,  correct  acidi- 
ties, and  assist  digestion. Artijicial  bit- 

ter, is  any  bitter  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  vegetable  and  other,  sub- 
stances. 

BITTERN,  in  ornithology,  the  English 
name  of  the  ardea  siellaris:  it  is  about  the 

size  of  the  common  heron. BixTEaN,  in 

' the  salt-works,  the  brine  remaining  after 
I the  salt  is  concreted.  It  is  used  in  the 
: preparation  of  Epsom  salt,  the  sulphate  of 
! magnesia,  and  of  Glauber’s  salt,  the  sul- 
I phnte  of  soda. 

BITU'MEN,  a combustible  mineral, 
which  is  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  when  ig- 
nited emits  a strong  odour.  *SVhen  most 
, Huid,  it  is  called  naptha ; when  viscid,  pe- 
I troleuni ; and  when  hard,  aephalt.  Coals 
' are  supposed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  aud 
bitumen  a compound  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
; mal  substances. 

j BI'VALVES,  one  of  the  three  general 
! classes  of  shcll-lish,  comprehending  all 
those,  the  shells  of  w hich  arc  composed  of 
two  pieces,  joined  together  by  a hinge. 
Bivalvr  is  also  an  appellation  given  to 
such  pods,  or  capsules,  as  consist  of  two 
valves  inclosing  the  seeds. 

BIV'OUAC,  in  military  affairs,  a night- 
I guard,  performed  bv  the  whole  anny,  when 
there  is  any  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  enemy;  or  an  encampment  in  the  open 
air. 

BIX'A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  13  VoUjandria,  order  1 Monogynia. 
From  the  red  pulp  w'hich  covers  the  seeds 
of  the  UixA  Okkli.a^a,  arnoito  is  made. 
BhACK,  a well-known  colour,  supposed 
I to  be  ow  ing  to  the  absence  of  light,  most  of 
I l^hc  rays  falling  upon  black  substances 

being  not  reflected  but  absorbed. ^'rherc 

we  several  species  of  blacks  used  in  paint 
ing;  nn  Frankfort  black,  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  one  a natural  earth  inclining  to 
blue;  ami  the  other  mode  from  the  Iccs  of 
wine  burnt,  washed,  and  |n^)und  with  1V017, 
bones,  &c. ; lamp  black,  the  smoke  of  resin, 
prepared  by  melting  it  in  iron  vessels  ; 
irory  black,  made  of  burnt  ivory,  and  used 
•n  miniatures ; Spaninh  black,  made  of  burnt 
cork,  and  first  used  by  the  Hpaniards. 

2 BI/ACK'-BOOK,  a book  kept  in  the  cx- 
j chequer  of  England,  containing  a descrip- 
tion of  that  court,  its  oftiers,  ranks,  privi- 
Jj  leges,  peniui.sifcs,  and  jurisdiction,  with  the 
•'•’venucsof  the  crown,  in  money,  grain,  and 
2 to  have  been  coniposed  in 

jp  1175.  by  Gervais  of  Tilbury. 

■ in  ornithology,  the  ^fota- 

5 cii/a  nlricapiUn,  or  mock-nightingalc  ; so 
^ calieil  from  its  htnek  crown, 
a BI,ACK*I/EAI),  othcrwi.se  railed  Vlvm- 
bago  and  Graphite,  is  a mineral  substance 


used  in  the  making  of  pencils,  in  forming  a 
composition  for  crucibles,  and  in  covering 
the  surface  of  iron  utensils  to  preserve  them 
from  rust  and  give  them  a good  appear- 
ance. It  has  a dark  iron- black  colour,  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  a thin  slaty  fracture: 
it  is  found  in  separate  loose  pieces  of  a fine 
grain,  which  are  very  soft,  and  leave,  as  is 
well  known,  strongly-coloured  traces  on 
paper  by  friction.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Cumberland,  and  forms  a very  valuable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce. 

BLACK'-MAIL,  a certain  rate  of  money, 
coni,  or  cattle,  anciently  paid,  in  the  north 
of  England,  to  certain  persons  connected 
with  the  moss-troopers,  or  robbers,  to  be  by 
them  protected  from  pillage. 

BLACK'-THORN,  a species  of  prunes, 
called  also  sloe.  It  is  much  used  for  hedges, 
its  branches  being  armed  with  sharp,  strong 
spines. 

BLAD'DER,  a thin  membraneous  bag  in 
animals,  serving  as  a receptacle  of  some 
juice,  or  of  some  liquid  excrement,  as  the 
urinary  bladder,  gall  bladder,  &c. 

BLANCHTNG,  the  art  of  making  any 
thing  white,  as  (in  cookei^)  the  blanching 
or  peeling  of  almonds,  or  as  (in  horticul- 
ture) the  method  of  wiiitening  salads. 

Blanching  money,  is  the  annexing,  boiling, 
and  cleansing  it  when  it  is  coiued.  Blanch- 
ing copper  is  done  in  various  ways,  so  as  to 
make  it  resemble  silver.  Blanching  is  also 
the  operation  of  covering  iron  plates  with  a 
thin  coat  or  crust  of  tin. 

BLANCIllM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  bleaching  power  of  chloride 
of  lime,  and  potash. 

BLANC-MANGER,  (Fr.pron.  blo-monge) 
a preparation  of  dissolved  isinglass,  milk, 
sugar,  &c.  boiled  into  a thick  consistence, 
and  garnished  with  blanched  almonds. 

BLANK,  avoid  space  in  anv  writing:  or 
printing.  The  wore!  is  applied  to  various 
objects,  usually  in  the  sense  of  destitution, 
or  emptiness. 

BLANK-VERSE,  in  poetry,  that  which 
is  composed  of  a ccrtahi  number  of  sylln- 
blcs,  without  the  assistance  of  rhyme. 

BLAN'KET,  a warm,  w'oollcn  stuft',  light 
and  loose  woven;  chiefly  used  in  bedding. 
Blankkts,  u sea  term,  for  combus- 
tibles made  of  coarse  brown  paper  steeped 
in  nitre,  dried,  and  then  steeped  again  in 
tallow,  resin,  and  sulphur;  they  are  used 
in  Hre  ships. 

BLAST,  in  its  literal  sense,  signifies  to 
wither  by  some  pernicious  influence;  to 
prevent  coming  to  maturity,  or  to  nirect 
with  some  sudden  calamity.  The  flgurntive 
senses  of  the  word  arc  taken  from  the 
blasting  of  plants,  and  all  express  the  idea 
of  preventing  maturity,  destroying,  or  dis- 
appointing of  the  intended  effect;  ns  to 
blast  crcait  or  reputation,  to  blast  some 
cherished  design,  &c. 

B LA 8T'  1 N Ct,  among  in iners  t he  split  t ing 
and  tearing  up  of  rocks  by  the  force  of  gun 
powder. 

BLAST-1'’UUNACE,  a largo  conical  or 
qiimirangnlnr  building,  used  at  iron  works 
fur  smelting  inm-stoiics  mid  ores. 
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BLAXKETS  AXD  EEATHEBS  ABE  MOX-COSDDCTOBS  OP  KLECTBICITT ; HENCE  A BED  IS  A PLACE  OF  COMPARATIVE  SAFETT  IN  A STOKM. 


DUR1>'G  THE  LAST  CENTURY  IT  WAS  CUSTOMARY  TO  SEND  WOVEN  GOODS  PROM  ENGLAND  TO  HOLLAND  TO  BE  “ BLEACUED, 


BLEACHING  LIQUID  IS  MERELY  WATER  ADDED  TO  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 
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BLAS'P'ING-BELLOWS,  iDstruments 
used  when  greater  heat  is  wanted  than 
could  be  obtained  by  the  common  accession 
of  the  air.  Sometimes  they  have  a wheel 
turned  by  water  or  steam,  and  the  shaft, 
being  provided  with  projecting  pieces,  raises 
and  lowers  the  upper  sides  of  these  enor- 
mous bellows  which  discharge  their  volumes 
of  air  into  the  furnace. 

BLA'ZONRY,  or  BLA'ZONING,  that 
branch  of  heraldry  which  consists  in  ex- 
pressing in  proper  terms  all  that  belongs 
to  coats  of  arras.  The  word  is  from  the 
German  blasen,  to  blow,  because  the  herald 
blew  a trumpet,  and  called  out  the  arms  of 
a knight,  when  he  entered  the  lists  at  a 
tournament. 

BLEACUTNG,  the  process  of  whitening 
linen  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air ; or, 
as  is  now  more  commonly  in  use,  by  the 
application  of  chemical  preparations ; such, 
for  instance,  as  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  sul- 
phuric acid  combined  with  chloride  of  lime. 

BLEIME,  in  the  veterinary  art,  an  in- 
flammation arising  from  bruised  blood  be- 
tween the  horse’s  sole  and  the  bone  of  the 
foot  towards  the  heels. 

BLENDE,  the  ore  of  zinc. 

BLIGHT,  a general  name  for  various 
distempers  incident  to  plants,  corn,  fruit- 
trees,  &c. ; the  whole  plant  sometimes 
perishing  by  it,  and  sometimes  only  the 
leaves  and  blossoms,  which  nil!  be  scorched 
and  shrivelled  up,  the  rest  remaining  ^een 
and  flourishing.  The  chief  cause  of  bhghts 
seems  to  be  a continued  dry  easterly  wind 
for  several  days  together,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  showers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by 
which  the  circulation  of  the  vegetable 
juices  is  stopped.  Another  cause  of  blights 
in  the  spring  is  sharp  hoar  frosts,  which  are 
often  succeeded  by  liot  sun-shine  in  the 
day-time:  this  is  the  most  sudden  and  cer- 
tain destroyer  of  fruits  that  is  known.  A 
third  kind  originates  \n  fungi,  which  attack 
tlic  leaves  or  stem  of  herbaceous  and  woody 
plants,  and  more  particularly  the  mostusc- 
ml  kinds  of  grain.  These  are  variously 
known  to  farmers  by  the  name  of  red  ruet, 
red  gum,  &c. 

BLINDS,  in  the  militarv  art,  a sort  of 
defence  made  of  oziers  or  branches  inter- 
woven, and  laid  across  two  rows  of  stakes, 
about  the  height  of  a man,  and  four  or  live 
feet  asunder,  used  particularly  at  the  heads 
of  trenches,  when  they  arc  extended  in 
front  towards  the  glacis;  serving  to  shelter 
the  workmen,  and  prevent  tlicir being  over- 
looked  by  the  enemy.  The  word  blind*  is, 
in  fact,  used  to  denote  all  preparations 
which  arc  intended  to  intercept  the  view  of 
the  enemy;  and  they  arc  of  course  variously 
constructed,  according  to  the  situation  or 
means  of  providing  them. 

BLENDNESS,  a total  privation  of  sight, 
arising  from  an  obstruction  of  the  functions 
of  the  organs  of  sight,  or  from  an  ciilire 
deprivation  of  them.  The  causes  of  blind- 
ness arc  various,  proceeding  from  cataracts, 
gutta  Bcrcna,  fkc.  There  arc  also  kinds  of 
periodical  blindness,  as  a defect  of  sight  in 
some  towards  night,  in  others  only  in  the 


day ; the  former  of  w'hich  is  termed  nycta-  ’ 
lopia,  the  latter  hemeralopia.  ; 

BLENDWORM,  a small  reptile,  called  . 
also  a elow-toorm,  from  the  smallness  of  its  ! 
eyes  and  the  slowmess  of  its  motion.  ; 

BLIS  TER  a pustule  in  the  skin,  filled  - 
with  serum ; in  general,  any  swelling  caused 
by  the  separation  of  the  outer  integument 
of  any  substance  from  that  which  is  under-  i 

neath. In  medicine,  the  plaster  or  ap-  ’ 

plication  that  raises  a blister,  mostly  made  > 
of  the  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies. 

BLOCK,  a sea  terra  for  a pulley,  or  series 
of  pulleys,  mounted  in  a frame,  or  shell, 
w'hich  serves  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
ropes.  The  block*  now  used  in  the  navy  j 
are  made  in  Portsmouth  by  means  of  cir-  j 
cular  saws  and  other  machinery,  of  most  ' 
ingenious  construction,  by  which  the  seve- 
ral operations  from  the  rough  timber  to  the 
perfect  block  are  performed  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner  possible ; the  whole  being 
worked  by  means  of  a steam  engine.  We  ! 
have  lately  seen  it  asserted,  with  an  air  of  | 
authoritative  veracity,  that  the  machinery  i 
for  supplying  the  royal  navy  with  blocks 
(which  is  characterised  as  'one  of  the  won-  ; 
ders  of  the  world*)  is  the  invention  of  Mr, 
Brunei.'*  We  have  no  wish  to  detract  from 
the  real  inventions  of  this  gentleman,  whose  | 
scientifle  acquirements  are  too  numerous,  j 
and  too  important,  for  him  to  require  the 
aid  of  borrowed  plumage.  'But  we  feel  , 
ourselves  bound  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment in  express  terms.  Great,  and  even 
wonderful,  as  Mr.  BrunePs  improvement*  j 
may  have  been,  the  merit  of  inventing  the  i 
block  machinery  is  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
M'alter  Taylor,  of  Woodmill,  in  the  parish  ] 
of  South  Stoneham,  Hants,  where  his  ori-  • 
ginal  manufactory  of  blocks  and  pumps  for  ‘ 
the  navy  for  many  years  existed.  And  we  j 
observe  that  in  an  able  local  work,  entitled  ! 
" Sketches  of  Hampshire,**  lately  published, 
the  circumstance  is  thus  noticed:— ** To 
the  ingenuity  of  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor) this  country  is  lastingly  indebted;  for,  | 
when  the  government  tooK  into  their  own  i 
hands  the  manufacture  of  blocks,  and 
erected  the  celebrated  maehinen'  in  Ports-  : 
moutli  dock-yard  for  that  purpose,  they 
availed  themselves  most  advantageously  of  | 
Mr.  Tnylor*s  prior  inrcnfion#.  As  the  sole  I 
credit  of  the  conception,  as  well  as  of  the 
perfection  of  that  machinery,  is  very  gene-  | 
rally,  though  erroneously,  attributed  to  the  } 
fertile  genius  of  I\Ir.  Brunei,  it  is  but  just  ] 
in  this  place  to  assert  the  claim  of  a late  \ 
inhabitant  of  South  Stoneham  to  his  fair  ; 
share  of  that  meed  of  applause  which  is  too  . 
often  exclusively  offered  to  the  successful 
engineer  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  per-  I 
foot  the  design  which  Mr.  Taylor  com-  ‘ 
mcnced.’*  The  block-making  machine,  as 
it  now  exists  at  Portsmouth  dock-yard, 
unites  the  action  of  sixteen  different  ma-  ; 
chines  in  one  steam-engine — seven  for  the 
shell,  and  nine  for  the  sheave.  Ten  men  do  t 
the  work  of  110.  It  makesabout  2(K)  sorts  \ 
and  sizes  of  blocks;  viz.,  7^  sizes  of  thick 
blocks,  *18  of  thin  blocks,  10  of  cluc  linc 
ditto,  20  sister  blocks,  20  topsail  ditto,  24 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  INSTRI/CTi:<G  TUB  BLIND  ARK  REAL  TEMCLKS  OF  PlIILANTIlBOrY. 


MS.  BRL’.XkL  RKCK1VBD«  IS  A ri.N.lL  BK\t.iKD  rOK  UlS  »LOCK-M Afll I N K n Y,  THK  I’HOKITS  OF  ONR  YKAU'S  OrRUATION,  AMOUNTING  TO  ABOUT  20,000?. 


IN  TUE  HUMAN  SPECIES  THE  TEMPEHATUUE  OP  THE  BLOOD  IS  98  DEGREES. 
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liddle  ditto,  20  jack  ditto;  and  of  these  | 
various  kinds,  the  machines  make  1420 
blocks  per  day ! Yet  when  we  add  that 
every  r4-gun  ship  requires  about  1300 
blocks,  and  there  are  200  different  sizes, 
varying  from  4 to  24  inelies  in  length,  no 
one  need  be  surprised  at  the  importance 
which  is  attached  to  this  beautiful  machi- 
nery. 

BLOCKiVDE,  in  military  affairs,  the 
blocking  up  a place,  by  posting  troops  at 
all  the  avenues  leading  to  it,  to  keep  sup- 
plies of  men  and  provisions  from  getting 
into  it ; and  by  these  means  proposing  to 
starve  it  out,  without  making  any  regular 

attacks. To  raise  a blockade,  is  to  force 

the  troops  that  blockade  to  retire. 

BLOOD,  a red  fluid  circulating  through 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  other  vessels  of 
animal  bodies : serving  for  the  support  of 
life,  and  the  nourishment  of  all  their  parts. 
It  is  found  in  the  mammalia,  in  birds,  in 
reptiles,  and  in  fishes;  but  in  the  last  two 
classes  of  animals  the  temperature  of  die 
blood  is  much  lower  than  in  the  former, 
for  which  reason  they  are  cold-blooded.  In 
the  human  bodv  the  formation  of  blood  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  cir- 
culation, by  which  the  vessels  act  upon  their 
contained  Huids.  Hence  in  the  most  robust 
persons  the  blood  is  of  a deep  red  colour, 
and  is  concreted  almost  the  very  moment 
iris  left  in  a state  of  rest.  But  in  weak 
persons,  in  whom  the  circulation  is  far  less 
vigorous,  all  the  parts  are  pale  and  languid, 
whUst  the  blood  is  thin  and  hardly  capable 
of  concretion.  Yet,  even  in  such  persons, 
when  with  due  exercise  and  proper  reme- 
dies the  circulation  is  augmented,  the  red 
colour  and  due  cohesion  of  the  blood  re- 
turn. All  the  blood  takes  its  origin  from 
the  chyle,  and  deposits,  b^  degrees,  the 
nourishing  particles  requisite  to  the  pre- 
servation and  growth  of  the  body.  Its  due 
circulation  is,  os  it  were,  the  principle  and 
! first  condition  of  life;  and  such  is  the  rn- 
{ pidity  of  the  circulation,  that  if  it  flowed  at 
I an  equal  rate  in  a straight  line,  it  would 
run  through  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
, the  spare  of  a minute, 
j BLOOD,  in  law,  is  regarded  in  descent 
I of  lands;  for  a person  must  be  next  and 
[ most  worthy  of  blood  in  order  to  inherit  his 

ancestor's  estate. A kinsman  of  the 

\r-hfile  blond  is  one  who  descends  from  the 
snnic  couple  of  ancestors ; of  the  half  blood, 
one  who  descends  from  either  of  them 
•ingly,  by  a second  marringe. 

BLOOD-IIOKSK,  a breed  of  horses  ori 
finally  from  the  Arnhinn  stock,  the  excel- 
lence of  which  consists  in  the  compactness 
of  his  fibre,  that  adds  to  his  strength  with- 
out increasing  his  bulk. 

BLOOD' HOUND,  a liiinting  dog,  of  such 
exquisite  scent,  that  be  will  follow'  the 
I track  of  men  as  well  as  of  nnininls.  It  is 
; \\\c  rnnin  nnyux  oi  Linnreus. 

I BLOOM,  a inns^  of  iron  after  having 
undergone  the  first  haminering,  called 
bhtmttry. 

I III.OW'l’irK,  in  chmii.lry  nnil  niini’- 
I ralojfy,  a wind  inatruinrnt  or  npparntua 


for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  heat  of  a 
candle  or  lamp,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pair  of  bellows  is  employed  for  raising  the 
temperature  of  a common  fire  or  furnace. 

It  is  made  of  brass  or  white  iron:  and  its 
niost  simple  form  is  that  of  a tapering 
tube,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
curved  nearly  at  right  angles,  within  two 
inches  of  its  smaller  extremity,  which  is  as 
fine  as  a wire.  The  use  of  the  blow-pipe, 
both  to  the  artist  for  the  purpose  of  enamel- 
ling, and  of  softening  and  soldering  small 
pieces  of  metal;  to  the  glass-blower  in 
making  thermometers  and  other  glass  in- 
struments; to  the  chemist  and  mineralo- 
gist in  the  examination  of  substances ; and, 
indeed,  wherever  it  is  required  to  subject  a 
small  body  to  a strong  heat,  is  very  im- 
portant. 

BI/UB'BER,  the  fat  of  whales  and  other 
large  sea  animals,  of  which  is  made  train 

oil. Sea-Blubbek,  a name  used  for  the 

urfica  marina. 

BLUE,  one  of  the  seven  primitive  colours 
into  which  they  arc  divided  when  refracted 
through  a glass  prism.  Blue,  as  a colour 
in  painting,  is  £stinguished  into  nllra- 
marine,  from  the  azure  stone,  caBcd  lajiis 
lazuli;  rrussian  blue,  a colour  next  to 
ultramarine  for  beauty ; blue  ashes,  used  in 
limning,  fresco,  and  miniature ; blue  verditer, 
a blue  somewhat  inclining  to  a green ; and 
bice,  which  is  the  palest  of  all  the  bright 
blues.  Indyeliig.thc  principal  ingredients 
for  giving  a blue  colour  arc  indigo  and 
woad. 

BO'A  CONSTRICTOR,  tlie  largest  of 
the  genus  of  serpents,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
fhel  Tong,  very  ferocious,  and  so  strong,  tliat 
by  twisting  itself  round  the  bodies  of  oxen 
and  other  animals,  it  breaks  their  bones 
and  swallows  them  whole. 

BO’A  CANI'NA,  a snakeof  South  Ame- 
rica, of  a licaiitiful  make,  about  four  feet 
long:  the  bend  is  large  and  resembles  that 
of  a dog;  and  the  colour  of  tlic  nniiiial  is 

an  elegant  green  witii  white  stripes. 

There  arc  many  other  of  the  boa  genus,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  also  natives  of 
South  America. 

BOARD,  ill  politics,  an  offlcc  under  the 
control  of  the  executive  governiiieiit : thus 
we  say  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of 
Works,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Itoarcl 
of  Ordiiaiice,  Sic.,  the  business  of  those 
deparlinciits  being  there  conducted  by 
ofliccrs speeinlly  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  word  biiard  has  also  numerous  sig- 

nilicatiotis  in  imutical  language. 

BOAT,  a stiinll  ojieii  vessel,  usually 
moved  by  oars,  or  rowing.  'ITie  forms,  and 
even  the  names  of  boats,  arc  tlitlereiit,  w 
accordiiig  to  the  various  uses  they  arc  - 
designed  for,  and  the  places  where  they  are  ^ 
to  lie  used.  , , , 3 

BOATSWAIN,  the  ofllcer  who  has  the  s 
boats,  sails,  rigging,  rolmirs,  iiiieliors,  and  j 
cables  emiimitted  to  bis  charge.  It  is  par-  » 
tieularlytbe  duty  of  the  boatswain  to  direct  « 
wbntcvcr  relates  to  tlie  rigging  of  a sbiii, 
after  site  is  eqiiippril  front  a royal  dock- 
yard. It  is  likewise  bis  oflice  to  summon 
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CAN  PBODUCB  THE  SAME  EFFECT  ON  SMALL  SUBSTANCES  BY  THE  FLAME  OF  A CANDLE,  AS  FURNACES  CAN  ON  LARGE  ONES. 


THB  STBAM  BBOM  BOILIKS  WATER  IS  NEABLT  TRANSPARENT,  BET  IT  CONDENSES  AND  APPEARS  CLODDY  OK  MEETING  THE  AIR. 


THE  "bogs”  in  IRELAND  ABE  THE  REMAINS  OP  FORESTS,  COVERED  WITH  PEAT. 
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the  crew  to  their  duty;  to  assist  with  his 
mates  in  the  necessary  business  of  the  ship, 
and  to  relieve  the  watch  when  it  expires. 

BOD  Y,  in  physics,  an  extended  solid 
substance,  of  itself  utterly  passive  and  in- 
active, indifferent  either  to  motion  or  rest ; 
but  capable  of  any  sort  of  motion,  and  of 
all  figures  and  forms.  It  is  a hard  body 
when  its  parts  do  not  easily  yield  to  any 
stroke  or  percussion ; a soft  body  when  it 
yields  to  every  stroke,  and  thereby  under- 
goes a change;  and  an  elastic  body,  that 
changes  its  form  with  every  stroke,  but 
recovers  it  again  \vhen  the  impelling  force 
is  removed. Body,  with  regard  to  ani- 

mals, is  used  in  opposition  to  soul,  in  which 
sense  it  makes  the  subject  of  anatomy,  and 
is  that  part  of  the  animal  composed  of 
bones,  muscles,  canals,  juices,  nen’es,  &c., 
whicli,  if  considered  with  regard  to  the 
various  voluntary  motions  it  is  capable  of 
performing,  is  an  assemblage  of  an  infinite 
number  of  levers,  drawn  by  cords : if  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  motions  of  the 
fluids  it  contains,  it  is  another  assemblage 
of  an  infinity  of  tubes  and  hydraulic  ma- 
chines; and  if  considered  with  regard  to 
the  generation  of  those  fluids,  it  is  another 
infinite  assemblage  of  chemical  instruments 
and  vessels,  the  principal  apparatus  where- 
of, in  the  whole  body,  is  the  brain. In 

hydrostatics,  body  is  distinguished  into 
solid,  fluid,  dense,  rare,  specifically  heavy, 
and  light.  A solid  body  is  that  whose  par- 
ticles are  kept  hj  a certain  continuity  w'hich 
preserves  them  in  the  same  form.  A fluid 
body  is  that  in  which  the  particles  are  not 
so  bound  together  as  to  preserve  a constant 
cohesion.  A dense  body  is  that  which 
within  the  same  space  contains  a greater 
mass  than  another.  A rare  body  is  that 
which  contains  a less  mass  within  the  space 
than  others.  A body  specifically  heavier  is 
that  W'hich  w'ith  the  same  volume  of  matter 
contains  a greater  W'cight.  A body  specifi- 
cally lighter  is  that  which  with  the  same 
volume  of  matter  contains  a less  weight. 

In  optics,  Biluminoua  body  ii  that  which 

diffuses  a borrowed  light.  A pellucid  or 
diaphonous  body  is  that  through  whicli  the 
rays  of  light  easily  pass.  An  opaque  body 

intercepts  the  passage  of  the  rays. 

Body,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
much  the  same  with  system,  being  a cob 
lection  of  every  thing  belonging  to  a parti- 
cular science  or  art,  disposed  in  proper 
order:  thus  wc  say,  a body  of  divinity,  law, 

physic,  &c. Body,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 

number  of  forces,  horse  and  foot,  united 
under  one  commander.  Tlic  main  body  is 
that  part  of  an  army  which  occupies  the 
centre  between  the  two  wings.  The  reserve 
is  a select  body  of  troops  posted  by  a gene- 
ral out  of  the  first  line  of  action,  to  answer 
some  especial  purpose. 

BODIES,  nKOUi.Au,  the  name  of  five 
solids,  ns  tlie  tetrahedron,  or  pyramid,  with 
four  triangular  faces;  the  hexahedron,  or 
cube,  with  six  square  faces;  the  octahe- 
dron, with  eight  faces;  the  dodecahedron, 
with  twdvc;  and  the  icosahedron,  with 
twenty  faces. 


BOIL'ING,  or  EBULLITION,  the  bub- 
bling up  of  any  fluid.  The  term  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  that  bubbling  w hich 
happens  by  the  application  of  caloric, 
though  that  wliich  ensues  on  the  mixture 
of  an  acid  and  alkali  is  sometimes  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  name.  Boiling,  in . 
general,  is  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of 
an  elastic  fluid  through  that  which  is  said 
to  boil;  and  the  appearance  is  the  same, 
whether  it  is  common  air,  fixed  air,  or 
steam,  that  makes  its  way  through  the  | 
fluid.  The  boiling  of  water  is  occasioned 
by  the  low'crmost  particles  being  rarefied 
into  vapour  by  reason  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  vessel  to  fire.  In 
consequence  of  this,  being  greatly  inferior 
in  specific  grarity  to  the  surrounding  fluid, 
they  ascend  with  great  velocity,  and,  agitat- 
ing the  body  of  water  in  their  ascent,  give 
it  the  tumultuous  motion  called  boiling. 
Evei7  liquid  has  a fixed  point  at  which 
boiling  commences,  and  this  is  called  the 
bmling  point.  Thus  w ater  begins  to  boil  at 
the  temperature  of  212^.  After  a liquid  has 
begun  to  boil,  it  will  not  become  hotter,  for 
although  a stronger  beat  makes  all  liquids 
boil  more  rapidly,  yet  it  does  not  increase 
their  temperature. 

BOG,  a quagmire  covered  with  grass,  but 
not  solid  enough  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  body;  in  which  sense  it  differs  only 
from  marshes  or  fens,  as  a part  from  the 
whole. 

BOLES,  arc  viscid  earths,  less  coherent 
and  more  friable  than  clay,  more  readily 
uniting  with  water,  and  more  freely  sub- 
siding from  it.  They  are  soft  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch;  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  by 
degrees  melt  in  the  mouth,  impressing  a 
slight  sense  of  astringency.  There  are  a ' 
great  variety  of  tlicsc  earths ; and  they  are  | 
sometimes  used  medicinally.  | 

BOLETUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  ] 
cryp/ogamia  fungi  class  of  plants,  growing  j 

horizontally,  and  porous  underneath. j 

Boi.c'tic  Acid  is  an  acid  made  from  mush- 
rooms. 

BOL'LARDS,  large  posts  set  in  the 
ground,  on  each  side  of  a dock  : on  docking 
or  undocking  ships,  large  blocks  arc  lashed 
to  them;  and  through  these  blocks  are 
reeved  the  transporting  hawsers  to  be 
brought  to  the  capstans. 

BOLO  GNA  STONE  is  a phosphoric 
stone,  first  found  at  Bologna  in  Italy.  It  is 
a gray  soft  sulphureous  stone,  about  the  i 
size  of  a large  walnut,  which  shines  in  the  j 
dark  after  calcination.  It  is  the  native  suL 
phate  of  bar>tC8.  i 

BO'LSTER,  a soft  pillow  for  a broken  • 

limb. In  farriery, it  is  the  naineof  those  | 

parts  of  a saddle  which  are  raised  upon  i 

the  bows  to  receive  the  rider’s  thighs. j 

Bolster  is  also  a sea  term,  for  a piece  of  | 
timber  cut  and  placed  for  the  casement  of 
the  cable. 

BOLT,  among  builders,  a strong  cylin- 
drical iron  or  other  metal  nin,  used  n**  a 
fastening  for  doors  and  winnow  s.  They  arc 
generally  distinguished  into  three  kinds, 
viz.,  plate,  round,  and  spring  holts. In 
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SUnSTANCRS,  AND  TlIRnDBY  DnOUOIlT  NKAIll.Y  TO  THR  8TATR  OP  BOFT. 


KLXrUJ.'<T9*  MU.XKtf  iliVki  BkClN  rUU.Nl>  IN  DILUVIAL  STUATA,  IN  NBAKLT  KVKUT  COUNTY  OF  ENULAND  AND  WALKS 
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BY  THE  DISTILLATIOX  OF  BONES,  AMMONIA  IS  GENERALLY  PROCURED. 


I bon]  "SI  XEiu  Siciionan)  of  tf)e  IscIIes  3iCcttres.  [boo 


j pinnery,  there  are  prise-bolts,  transom- 

I bolts,  traverse  bolts,  and  bracket-bolts. 

I In  ships,  bolts  are  used  in  the  sides  and 
I decks,  and  have  different  names,  as  eye- 
bolts,  rinsr-bolts,  chain-bolts,  &c. 

BO'LT-HEAD,  in  chemistry,  a long 
I straight-necked  glass  vessel  for  distilla- 
tions, which  being  fitted  to  the  alembic  or 
still,  is  called  a receiver, 

BO'LUS,  a soft  mass  of  any  tiling  medi- 
cinal, made  a little  thicker  than  honey,  and 
, smaller  in  quantity,  so  that  it  may  be  swal- 
; lowed  like  a pill. 

j BOMB,  a large  shell  or  ball  of  cast  iron, 

) round  and  hollow,  with  a vent  to  receive  a 
fusee,  which  is  made  of  wood,  and  tilled  with 
combustible  materials  of  all  kinds.  This 
being  done,  and  the  ftisee  driven  into  the 
] vent,  the  fusee  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  bomb 
! is  throRm  from  a mortar,  in  such  a direction 
as  to  fall  into  a fort,  city,  or  enemy's  camp, 

. when  it  bursts  with  great  violence,  and 
. often  with  terrible  effect,  blowing  into 
pieces  whatever  may  be  in  its  way.  6 
Bomb  cdbst,  a chest  filled  with  bombs,  or 
^npowder  only,  and  placed  under  ground, 
in  order  to  effect  great  destruction  when  it 

bursts. Bo31b-ketch,  a small  vessel, 

constructed  for  throwing  bombs  into  a for- 
tress from  the  sea. 

t BOMBASIN',  a name  riven  to  two  sorts 
of  stuff;  the  one  of  sillc,  and  the  other 
crossed  with  6nc  worsted. 

: ^ BOMBAST',  in  literary  composition,  p.n 
inflated  style,  by  which,  in  attempting  to 
raise  a low  or  familiar  subject  beyond  its 
rank,  the  writer  seldom  fails  to  be  ridicu- 
- Ions. 

BOM'BIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
^ liquor  contained  in  a reservoir  near  the 
anus  of  the  silkworm. 

' BOMBYL'IUS,  an  ancient  drinking-cup, 
with  a long  narrow  neck;  and  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  bubbling  noise  it 

made  in  drinking.^ In  entomology,  bom- 

byiiue  is  the  name  of  the  humble-bee. 

BOM'BYX,  in  entomology,  the  silk- 
worm. 

BONA'SUS,  or  BONAS'SUS,  the  wild 
OT,  with  a long  mane ; a native  of  Asia  and 
Afnca.  It  much  resembles  the  bison,  which 

BOND,  a legal  obligation  to  perform 

a crrfBiii  condition  under  forfeiture. 

Bond,  in  carpentry,  the  binding  of  an^  two 
pieces  together  oy  tenoning,  morticing. 
Sec.  In  masonry,  it  is  t\ic  disposition  of 
stones  or  bricks  in  a building,  so  that  they 

most  aptly  fit  together. Jiond-timbers  arc 

the  horizontal  timbers  bedded  in  stone  or 
brirk  walls  f r strengthening  the  masonry. 

BONDy'MAN,  one  bound  or  giving  sc- 
curity  for  another. 

BONK,  - • rm  hard  substance,  of  n dull 
! whitish  colour,  composing  some  part  of  the 
, frame  of  an  animal  body,  and  seiwing  as  n 
j prop  or  support  to  it.  The  hones  are  covered 
with  a thin,  strong  membrane,  called  the 
periosteum,  which  nas  very  little  «ensibility 
j in  a «ound  state,  but  when  inflamed  is  ex- 
I tremely  sensible.  'Fheir  cells  and  cavities 
j are  occupied  by  a fatty  substance,  called 


the  marrow,  or  medulla.  From  the  analysis 
of  bones  we  learn  that,  although  the  pro- 
portion of  ingredients  varies  indifferent  ani- 
mals, the  general  constituents  of  bone  are  as 
follows:  1.  Gelatin,  soluble  by  boiling  rasped 
or  bruised  bones  in  water,  and  giving  a tine 
clear  jelly;  2.  Oil  or  fat  separable  during 
the  boiling,  by  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  when  cold  concreting  into  a 
suet;  3.  Phosphate  of  lime,  soluble  in  di- 
lute nitrous,  muriatic,  or  acetous  acid,  and 
precipitable  thence  by  pure  ammonia;  4. 
^'ome  sulphate  of  lime ; 5.  A little  carbon- 
ate of  lime ; and,  6.  A membraneous  or 
cartUnrinous  substance,  retaining  the  form 
of  the  bone  after  every  tiling  else  has  been 
extracted  by  water  and  an  acid.  Of  these 
ingredients  the  phosphate  of  lime  exists  in 
far  the  greatest  abundance,  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  them  their  solidity.  Man  has 
246  bones.  Q he  head  and  face  63,  the  tmnk 
69,  the  arms  64,  and  the  lower  extremities 
60.  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  bones  is  called  osieo'ogy. 

BONITO',  a fish  of  the  tunny  kind,  ^ow- 
ing to  the  length  of  three  feet,  and  found 
on  the  American  coast,  and  in  the  tropical 
climates. 

BON'NET,  in  fortification,  a small  work 
composed  of  two  faces,  usually  raised  before 
the  saliant  angle  of  the  counterscarp. 

BONZE,  an  Indian  priest,  who  wears 
a chaplet  of  bends  about  his  neck,  and 
carries  a staff,  haring  a wooden  bird  at  one 
end.  The  bonzes  of  China  are  the  priests 
of  the  Fohists,  or  sects  of  Fold ; and  it  is 
one  of  their  established  tenets,  that  there 
arc  rewards  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and 
punishments  for  the  wicked,  in  the  other 
w’orld ; and  that  there  are  various  mansions, 
in  wliich  the  souls  of  men  will  reside,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  degrees  of  merit. 
The  number  of  bonzes  in  Chinn  is  estimated 
at  fifty  thousand,  and  they  are  represented 
ns  idle,  dissolute  men. 

BOO'BY,  a fowl  of  the  pelican  genus. 

BOOK,  a literary  composition,  designed 
to  communicate  something  which  the  au- 
thor has  invented,  experienced,  or  collect- 
ed, to  the  public,  and  thence  to  posterity; 
being  printed,  bound  in  a volume,  and 

published  for  that  purpose. The  live 

hooks  of  Moses  are  doubtless  the  oldest 
books  now  extant;  and  there  arc  none  in 
profane  histor>*  extant  anterior  to  Homer’s 
poems.  A great  variety  of  materials  were 
formerly  used  in  making  books ; plates  of 
lead  and  copper,  the  hark  of  trees,  bricks, 
stone,  and  wood,  were  among  the  first  ma- 
terials employed  to  engrave  such  things 
upon,  ns  men  were  desirous  to  transmit  to 
posterity.  Josephus  speaks  of  two  columns, 
the  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  on 
which  the  children  of  Sctli  wrote  their 
inventions  and  nstronomienl  discoveries  : 
Porphyry  makes  mention  of  some  pillars, 
preserved  in  (frotc,  on  which  tlic  cereinonies 
practised  by  the  Corybniites  in  their  sacri- 
fices, were  recorded:  Hesiod’s  works  were 
originally  written  upon  tables  of  lend,  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  in 
Birntin:  the  ten  commandments,  delivcr- 


Tiir.  noNRs  or  a siuiviotii  wKna  nuo  i;r  at  Nonm  ('i.irf,  YOiiKsuinK, 


so  SCARCE  AND  DEAR  WERE  BOOKS  BEFORE  TUE  INVENTION  OF  FRINTIKO,  THAT  THEY  WERE  COAIMONLY  CHAINED  TO  THEIR  PLACES  IN  LIBRABIR8, 


IN  TUE  CONFLAGRATION  OF  TUE  BASILICAN  LIBBART,  36,000  BOOKS  WEBK  LOST. 

bor]  ®i)e  Scientific  ant(  ICiterarn  ®reasurn  ; [bor 

ed  to  Moses,  were  written  upon  stone; 

when  set  on  fire,  with  a green  flame  sur- 

and  Solon's  laws  upon  wooden  planks. 

rounded  w’ith  a white  one.  Boracic  acid 

Tables  of  wood,  box,  and  ivoi7,  were  eoiu- 

was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry  Daw  to  be 

cs 

mon  among  the  ancients:  when  of  wood, 

a compound  of  a peculiar  base,  which  he 

et 

they  were  frequently  covered  with  wax,  that 

called  boron,  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion 

people  might  UTite  ou  them  with  more 

of  8 parts  of  the  former  to  16  of  the  latter. 

e: 

o 

ease,  or  blot  out  what  they  had  \<Titten. 

The  most  important  combinations  formed 

> 

The  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  afterwards 

by  boracic  acid  is  that  with  soda,  commonly 

used  instead  of  wooden  planks,  and  the 

called  borax. 

finest  and  thinnest  part  of  the  bark. of  such 

BO'RAX,  a native  salt  found  in  a fluid 

M 

trees,  as  the  lime,  the  ash,  the  maple,  and 

form,  suspended  in  certain  w aters,  and  dis- 

the  elm ; from  hence  comes  the  word  liber. 

covered  in  them  by  its  brackish  and  bitter 

m 

M 

which  signifies  the  inner  bark  of  the  trees  : 

taste ; readily  separable  from  them  by  eva- 

Z 

H 

and  as  these  barks  were  rolled  up,  in  order 

poration,  and  appearing,  on  a nice  solution 

to  be  removed  with  gi’cater  ease,  these  rolls 

and  evaporation,  in  transparent  crystals. 

were  called  volumen,  a volume ; a name  af- 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  Thibet,  and  is  import- 

L 

H 

A 

terwards  given  to  the  like  rolls  of  paper  or 

cd  into  England  from  India.  Borax  makes 

K 

parchment.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 

no  effervescence  either  with  acids  or  alka- 

O 

books,  it  is  indisputable  that  they  make 

lies,  and  yields  nothing  by  distillation  but 

'■  a 

one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  acquiring 

an  insipid  phlegm.  Its  use  in  soldering 

i Z 

knowledge;  they  are  the  repositories  of  the 

gold  and  other  metals,  is  well  known ; also 

m 

law,  and  vehicles  of  learning  of  every  kind  ; 

in  metallurgr,  as  a flux,  in  the  remelting 

o 

our  religion  itself  is  founded  on  books,  and 

the  small  masses  of  gold  and  silver  that  are 

without  them,  (says  Bartholin)  God  is 

the  produce  of  assays ; for  by  rubbing  it 

M 

silent,  justice  dormant,  physic  at  a stand, 

over  the  vessels  these  are  to  be  melted  in. 

philosophy  lame,  letters  dumb,  and  all 

it  fills  up  aU  their  little  cavities,  and  leaves 

S! 

tilings  involved  in  Cimmerian  darkness.” 

not  the  least  roughness  ou  the  surface,  to 

P4 

Yet,  with  all  the  well-merited  eulogies  that 

detain  any  of  the  melted  metal.  It  is  used 

^ i 

have  been  bestowed  on  them,  we  cannot 

by  the  dyers  to  give  a gloss  to  silks ; and  it 

c f . 

< 1 

overlook  the  fact  that  many  ai-e  ’ frivolous. 

is  also  in  request  both  as  a cosmetic  and  a 

a 

and  some  pernicious.  It  will  therefore  be 

medicine. 

s ! 

D 

well  to  bear  in  mind  the  opinion  of  the 

BO'RACITE,  or  Bobate  of  Magnesia, 
in  chemistrv,  magnesian  earth  combined 

learned  Sclden,  who  says  that  the  cliarac- 

a 

teristics  of  a good  book  are  solidity,  per- 

with  boraeic  acid.  It  is  generally  of  a 

H 

spicuity,  and  brevity. 

cubic  form,  and  remarkable  for  its  electrical 

= j 

P} 

BOOK'BINDING,  a very  ingenious  art. 

properties  when  heated. 

H J 

by  which  printed  sheets  are  folded,  gather- 

BOR'DTJRE,  in  heraldry,  a cutting  off 

Z . 

a 

ei  pressed,  sewn  together,  shielded  with 

from  within  the  escutcheon  all  round  it 

® . 

H 

mill  boards,  and  covered  with  leather,  which 

about  l-5th  of  the  field,  serving  as  a diffc- 

cJT 

H 

is  lettered,  and  ornamented  by  the  use  of 

rence  in  a coat  of  arms,  to  distinguish  fami- 

*«J 

leaf  gold  and  gilding  tools. 

lies  of  the  same  name,  or  persons  bearing 

1 

u 

BOOK'-KEEPING,  the  art  of  registering 

the  same  coat. 

u 

mercantile  transactions  for  reference,  state- 

BO'KING,  in  mincralo^,  a kind  of  cir- 
cular cutting,  or  a method  of  piercing  the 

ment  and  balance  ; all  of  which  must  be  so 

£ 1 

eo 

clearly  done,  that  the  true  state  of  every 

earth  wdth  scooping  irons,  which,  when 
drawn  out,  bring  with  them  samples  of  the 

3 ' 

H 

part,  and  of  the  whole,  may  be  easily  and 

. 1 

««1 

distinctly  known. 

different  strata  through  which  they  have 

BOOM,  a sea  term,  for  a long  pole  to  ex- 

passed.  By  this  means  the  veins  of  ore  or 

H i 

tend  the  bottoms  of  particular  sails,  as  the 

coal  may  be  discovered  without  opening  a 

H ' 

O 

jib-boom,  and  8tuddinf;-9ail-boom. The 

mine.— Boring  for  water  has  of  late  been 

« 1 

o 

boom  of  a harbour  is  a strong  iron  chain 

very  successfully  practised.  [See  Jriesian 

PC  1 

M 

thrown  across  a harbour,  to  prevent  the 

rrri/s.] 

u ■ 

a 

entrance  of  an  enemy ; and  a jtre-boom  is  a 

BORING  MACHINE,  in  mechanics,  an 

z i 

strong  pole  thrown  out  from  a ship  to  pre- 

engine  used  for  boring  or  perfecting  the 

H : 

vent  tiic  approach  of  fire-ships,  &c. 

bores  of  cannon,  cylinders  for  stcain-cn- 

r.  1 

< 

BOOR,  a term  applied  to  the  uncivilized 

gines,  pipes,  ^c.  It  is  a machine  of  great  : 

Li 

a 

peasants  of  Russia  and  other  countries. 

power  and  coinplcxitv.  I 

r. 

BOO’TES,  a northern  constellation  con- 

BOU'OUGH.  This  word  originallv  dc-  ' 

a 

H 

taining  Arcturus,  and  60  other  stars.  It  is 
also  known  as  Charles's  ^^ain. 

noted  a fortified  city  or  town;  but  at  pre- 

•i 

sent  it  is  given  to  such  town  or  village  as 

Q 

BORA'CIC  ACID,  in  its  native  state,  ex- 
ists in  several  small  lakes  in  Italy,  and  in 

sends  burgesses  or  representatives  to  narlia- 

C 

M 

ment.  Boroughs  arc  equally  such  whether 

- 

certain  hot  springs,  from  whose  waters  it 
is  deposited  by  natural  evaporation.  It  is 

they  be  incorporate  or  not;  there  being  j 

o 

several  boroughs  that  arc  not  incoriiorateiT,  ' 

aiso  obtained  from  the  mineral  called  borax. 

and,  on  the  eontrary,  several  corporations  ■ 
that  arc  not  boroughs. HonorGii  Eno- 

> 1 

which  consists  of  this  acid  in  conjunction 

e 

a 

with  soda.  The  acid,  when  separated,  np- 

i.isii,  is  a customary  descent  of  lands  or 

pears  in  the  form  of  a wlute,  scaly,  glitter- 
ing salt,  with  hcxahcdral  scales;  soft  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  Us  taste  is  bitter- 
ish, with  a slight  degree  of  acidity.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  which  it  causes  to  burn, 

tenements,  in  cerlnin  parts  of  England,  by 
which  they  descend  to  the  youngest  instead 
of  the  eldest  son;  or  if  the  owner  leaves  no 
son,  to  the  youngest  lm>iher.  Tlic  custom 
goes  with  the  land,  although  there  be  a 

H 

< 
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BOTANISTS  DESCRIBE  NEARLY  FIFTY  THOUSAND  SPECIES  OP  PLANTS. 
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bot]  % Xcto  iBicttonary  of  tf;e  ISelles  "ICcttVES.  [bot 


dense  at  the  common  law  to  the  contrary. 
The  reason  of  this  custom  is,  because  the 
youngest  is  presumed  in  law  to  be  the  least 
able  to  provide  for  himself. 

BOS,  in  zoology,  the  generic  name  in  the 
Linnxan  system  for  all  animals  of  the  ox 
tribe,  as  the  bison,  buffalo,  common  ox, 
musk  ox,  &c.  The  characters  of  this  genus 
arc,  that  the  horns  are  hollow  and  turned 
fon\*ard,  bent  like  crescents,  and  smooth  on 
the  surface : the  fore  teeth  are  ei^ht  in 
number,  and  there  are  no  canine  teeth. 

BORSEL'LA,  in  mechanics,  an  instru- 
ment with  which  glass  makers  contract  or 
extend  their  glasses  at  pleasure. 

BOR'RELISTS,  in  church  history,  a sect 
of  Christians  in  Holland,  (so  called  from 
Borrel,  their  founder),  who  reject  the  use 
of  the  sacraments,  public  praver,  and  all 
external  worship  ; yet  they  lead  a very  aus- 
tere life. 

BO RS'H OLDER,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  one  of  the  lowest  magistrates, 
whose  authority  extended  only  over  one 
tithing  consisting  of  ten  families.  Each 
titiiing  formed  a little  state  of  itself,  and 
chose  one  of  its  most  respectable  members 
for  its  head,  who  was  called  a borsholder,  a 
termed  derived  from  two  words  signifying 
a “ surety*'  and  a “ head.’* 

BOS'SAGE,  in  architecture,  a term  used 
for  any  stone  that  has  a projccture,  and  is 
laid  rou^h  in  a building,  to  be  afterwards 
carved  into  mouldings,  capitals,  coats  of 

arms,  &c. Bosaage  is  also  the  name  for 

what  is  otherwise  called  rustic  work,  con- 
sisting of  stones  that  seem  to  project  be- 
jrond  the  level  of  the  building,  by  reason  of 
indentures  or  channels  left  in  the  joinings. 
These  are  chiefly  in  the  comers  of  cdilices, 
and  arc  there  called  ruatic  quoins. 

BOTANOaMA'NCY,  an  ancient  species 
of  divination  by  nTcans  of  plants,  especially 
sage  and  6g  leaves.  Questions  were  written 
on  leaves,  which  w'crc  then  exposed  to  the 
wind,  and  as  many  of  the  letters  as  re- 
mained in  their  places  were  taken  up,  and 
being  joined  together,  contained  an  answer 
to  the  i^uestion. 

BOT  ANY,  that  branch  of  natural  history, 
which  treats  of  plants,  their  classes,  sub- 
divisions, genera,  and  species.  Various 
systems,  or  plans  of  arrangement,  have 
i been  from  time  to  time  proposed;  but  the 
sexual  system  of  Linmeus  is  at  present  ge- 
nernliy  received.  This  naturalist  has  drawn 
' a continued  analogy  between  tlic  vegetable 
economy  and  that  of  the  animal ; and  has 
derived  all  his  classes,  orders,  and  genera, 

I from  the  number,  situation,  and  proportion 

of  the  parts  of  fructifleation. We  shall, 

however,  first  speak  of  tlie  naturai.  orders 
Into  which  plants  are  distinguished;  vii. 
into  trfea,  the  stems  of  wliich  send  forth 
; branriics  from  tl»e  middle  and  top;  shruba, 
I the  steins  of  wliirli  send  forth  hranciics  from 
, the  bottom  ; and  Aer6%  v>hich  bear  flowers 
and  seeds,  and  then  die  ; if  they  die  at  the 
I end  of  one  year  they  are  railed  nnnuntM,  if 
, at  the  end  of  two  years  birnniata,  if  they 
I In^t  three  or  more  years  they  are  prrenniala. 
j 1 he  parts  of  plants  are  distinguished  ge- 


nerally into  the  root,  the  stem,  the  hud,  the 
leaf,  the  inflorescence,  and  the  ^ctitica- 
tion.  The  root  is  the  part  through  which 
the  plant  derives  nourishment  from  the 
earth.  The  atem  is  the  prolongation  of  the 
plant  above  the  soil,  proceeding  from  the 
root.  The  bud  is  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  contains  the  embryo  of  the  leaves, 
flowers,  &c.,  and  serves  as  their  hyber- 
naculum,  or  winter  receptacle.  The  fea/is 
the  herbaceous  production  from  the  as- 
cending stem  ; when  the  stalk  and  leaf  are 
so  intimately  connected  that  they  cannot 
be  distinguished,  this  is  called  a frond,  as 
in  the  palms  and  the  algse.  The  injlorea- 
cence  is  the  mode  of  flowering,  which  differs 
very  much  in  different  plants.  The  various 
parts  of  a flower  are  arranged  under  dis- 
tinct heads,  consisting  of  the  calyx  or  cm- 
palement;  the  blossom  or  corolla;  stamens 
or  chives;  pistils  or  pointals ; seed  vessel  or 
pericarp  ; the  seeds,  the  nectary,  and  recep- 
tacle. The  calyx  is  formed  of  one  or  more 
green  or  yellowish  green  leaves  placed  at  a 
small  distance  from,  or  close  to  the  blossom. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  calyxes,  as  the 
perianthium  or  cup  near  the  flower,  in  the 
rose  : — the  involucrum,  remote  from  the 
flower,  in  umbelliferous  plants,  as  is  seen 
in  the  hemlock  and  carrot : — the  catkin,  or 
amentum,  as  in  the  willow  or  hazel : — the 
sheath,  or  spatha,  in  the  snow-drop ; — the 
husk,  or  gluma,  in  wheat,  oats,  and  different 
kinds  of  grasses  : — the  veil,  or  calyptrn, 
covering  the  fructification  of  some  of  the 
mosses,  ami  resembling  an  extinguisher  : — 
the  curtain  or  volva,  surrounding  the 
stems,  and  attached  to  the  pileus  or  cap, 
that  spreading  part  which  forms  the  top  of 
several  fungi,  and  covers  the  fructification, 
and  which  in  the  common  mushroom 
covers  the  gills.  The  bloaaom  is  that  beau- 
tifully coloured  part  of  a flower,  which 
principally  attracts  the  attention.  It  is 
composed  of  one  or  more  petals,  or  blossom 
leaves.  When  it  is  united  in  one,  ns  in  the 
polyanthus  or  auricula,  it  is  termed  a bios* 
fionri  of  one  petal,  hut  if  it  be  composed  of 
many  parts,  it  is  then  said  to  be  a blossom 
of  one,  two,  three,  or  many  petals.  Tlie^^a- 
mena  are  slender  thrcad-likc  substances, 
generally  placed  within  the  blossom,  and 
surrounding  the  inaiiU.  They  are  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  filament  or  thread,  and  the 
anther  or  tip,  hut  the  latter  is  the  essential 
jiart.  A piatil  consists  of  three  divisions, 
the  gennen  or  sccd-hud,  the  styjc  or  shaft, 
and  the  summit  or  stigma  ; hut  the  second 
is  often  wanting.  Some  flowers  have  only 
one  pistil:  otlicrs  have  two,  three,  four, 
nr  more  tlmn  can  easily  he  counted.  The 
secil-vnsscl,  in  the  newly  opening  flower, 
is  called  the  gcrnicn;  nut  when  it  en- 
larges it  is  termed  the  sced-vcsscI.  Some 
plants  have  no  appendage  of  flic  kind,  nml 
tlicn  the  seeds  are  uncovered,  ns  in  the 
' dead  nettle  ; tlie  cup,  however,  generally 
incloses  nml  retains  the  seeds  till  they 
ripen:  and  in  llic  tribe  of  grasses,  tliis 
friendly  ofneo  is  generally  perfonued  by 
wiint  was  previously  called  the  lilnssom. 
Tlie  part  to  which  the  seeds  arc  nfllxed 
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PLANTS  BECOME  LANGUID  IN  SUNSHINE,  BECAUSE  OXYGF.N,  TUB  RESPIBADLE  PART  OP  THE  ATMOSPHERE,  IS  EVOLVED  FROM  THEIR  LEAVES, 


wub:»  a tbes  begins  to  decay  in  tue  central  part  op  the  wood,  the  top  branches  ark  observed  to  wither. 


tue  sap  op  plants  is  extracted  prom  the  soil  by  tue  boots. 
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within  the  eeeJ-vessel,  is  termed  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  seeds.  Nectaries  are  those  parts 
in  a flower  which  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare a sweet  nectareous  liquor.  The  tube 
of  the  blossom,  as  in  the  honey-suckle, 
frequently  answers  the  purpose  ; but  in 
many  other  flowers,  there  is  a peculiar  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose.  The  receptacle 
is  the  seat  or  base  to  which  the  various 
divisions  of  a flower  are  affixed.  Thus,  if 
you  pull  off  the  calyx,  the  blossoms,  the 
stamens,  the  pistils,  and  the  seeds  or  seed- 
vessels,  the  substance  remaining  on  the  top 
of  the  stalk  is  the  receptacle. 

It  will  be  our  business  now  to  describe 
the  artificial  classifleation  of  plants,  or 
sexual  system  of  Linnaus;  and  difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  give  a clear  view  of  it  in  such  a 
summary  as  the  limits  of  our  work  afford, 
it  is  our  intention  not  to  lose  sight  of  its 
scientific  character,  while  we  attempt  to 
render  it  more  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  never  made  its  study  an  object  of  their 
attention.  Linnaeus  has  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  botany,  that  the  sexual 
parts  of  plants  are  most  intimately  related 
to  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance; 
in  short,  that  no  other  system  of  classifi- 
cation could  possibly  introduce  order  into 
a branch  of  natural  history,  teeming,  as  this 
does,  with  almost  endless  diversities.  He 
accordingly  divided  all  known  plants  into 
twenty-four  classes,  distinguishing  them 
according  to  the  number  or  situation  of  the 
stamens,  filaments,  anthers,  or  male  and 
female  flowers  in  each' plant,  ns  follows:— 

1.  Monandria,  plants  having  one  stamen. 

2.  Diandria two  stamens. 

3.  Triandria three  stamens. 

4.  Tetrandria four  stamens. 

5.  Pentandria five  stamens. 

6.  Hexandria  .....  six  stamens. 

7.  Ueptandria  ....  seven  stamens. 

8.  Octandria eight  stamens. 

9.  Enneandria  ....  nine  stamens. 

10.  Decandria ten  stamens. 

11.  Vodecandria,  itom.  eleven  to  seventeen 

stamens. 

12.  Icosandria,  many  stamens  inserted  in 

tlie  calyx.  [wards. 

13.  Tolyandria,  twenty  stamens  and  up- 

14.  Didynamia,  four  stamens  in  one  flow  er, 

two  longer  than  the  rest. 

15.  Tetradynamia,  six  stamens,  two  shorter 

than  tlic  rest. 

16.  Monodeljthia,  the  filaments  connected 

in  the  form  of  a tube.  [tubes. 

17.  Diadelphia,  the  filaments  forming  two 

18.  Polyadelphia,  the  filaments  forming  se- 

veral parcels.  [tube. 

19.  Synyenetia,  the  anthers  formed  into  a 

20.  Gynandria,  the  stamens  standing  in  the 

style.  , . 

21 . jifonacia,  stamens  and  pistils  m separate 

flowers,  but  in  one  plant.  [plants. 

22.  Diircia,  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 

23.  Polyyamia,  stamens  and  pistils  separate 

in  some  flowers,  and  united  in  others. 
21.  Crypingamin,  flowers  ineonspicuous,  or 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Ill  this  last  class  arc  comprehended  the 

ferns  (filices) ; mosses  fmuscij ; sea-weeds 
(alga) ; aud  the  different  kinds  of  fungi. 

The  Orders,  or  subdivisions  of  the  classes, 
from  class  1 to  13  inclusive,  are  marked  by 
the  number  of  styles  or  pistils  in  each 
plant;  as  monogynia,  where  there  is  but 
one  pistil;  and  digynia,  trigynia,  tetragy- 
nia,  &c.  for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  pis- 
tils. When  the  seeds  are  naked,  the  term 
gymnospermia  denotes  the  order:  when  con- 
tained in  a pericarp,  angiospermia ; when 
the  seeds  aw  contained  in  a sLlique  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  they  are  termed  siliculosa  and 
siliquosa.  In  most  of  the  other  classes 
the  orders  are  marked  by  the  number  of 
stamens  in  each  plant,  except  syngenesia, 
in  which  the  orders  jw/ypami'a  aqualis,  po- 
lygamia  su2>erflua,  polygamia  frustanea,  po- 
lygamia  necessaria,  andpu/ypamm  segregata 
mark  the  connexion  of  the  flower..  The 
next  division  is  into  Genera  or  famihes,  each 
genus  uniting  together  all  those  plants 
which  bear  so  strong  an  affinity  as  to  be 
considered  members  of  the  same  family. 
The  name  given  to  the  genus  is  the  name 
by  which  all  the  plants  of  that  family  are 
known:  thus,  the  genus  rosa  includes  all 
the  different  kinds  of  roses ; salix  (which  is 
the  scientific  name  for  willow),  every  kind 
of  w illow  ; conrofru?««,  every  kind  of  bind- 
weed ; and  erica,  all  the  heaths.  The  dis- 
tinctive or  characteristic  marks  upon  which 
the  genera  arc  founded,  are  always  taken 
from  the  shape,  position,  number,  or  some 
other  property  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
flower,  as  the  calvx,  petals,  seeds,  secd- 
vcsscls,  ^c.,  whetWr  they  be  round  or 
heart-shaped;  whole  or  diuded;  rough  or 
smooth  ; single  or  many  : and  the  like. 
There  is  only  one  more  division,  viz.  the 
Species.  Each  genus  is  divided  into  spe- 
cies, the  characteristic  marks  of  which  arc 
formed  upon  the  leaves,  stems,  roots,  or 
any  other  parts  of  the  plant  except  the 
flower;  and  some  name,  called  the  specific 
or  trivial  name,  is  g;ivcn  to  each  species, 
thus  characterized,  which,  added  to  the 
name  of  the  genus,  sufficiently  distinguishes 
each  particular  plant.  To  elucidate  this 
we  wiU  quote  the  words  of  a botanical  es- 
sayist— *'  Suppose  that  you  have  found,  and 
brought  home  from  your  walk,  h delicate, 
blue,  bell-shaped  flower,  called  by  some 
bell-flower,  by  others  Cantcrbury-beil,  and 
by  others  again  bluc-bcll.  You  naturally 
wish  to  know  by  what  name  this  plant  is 
distinguished  by  the  botanist,  what  name 
all  scientific  men  in  every  country  have 
agreed  to  give  it,  that  you  may  be  at  no 
loss  under  what  name  to  look  for  a descrip- 
tion of  it,  or  how  to  communicate  to  others 
any  obsenntions  you  may  have  made  \i|Km 
this  plant  yourself.  In  (he  first  place, 
then,  examine  how  many  stamina,  or  how 
many  of  those  small  bodies  called  its  an- 
thcra*,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  bell-shaped 
corolla,  or  blossom : you  discover  five  ; now 
run  over  the  classes  of  Linnaeus,  till  you 
come  to  that,  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
five  stamina:  this  is  called  pra^aarfria, and 
you  therefore  know  your  flower  to  be  in 
this  class.  Next  look  for  the  pistillum  or 

Tnr.  pith  of  pi.ants  rrskmbi.f.s  the  spinal  marroi'  in  animals. 
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pistilla,  of  which,  in  this  plant,  you  will 
hod  only  one ; this  characterises  the  first 
order,  called  monngy7tia,  and  therefore  your 
plant  is  in  the  class  pentandria,  and  order 
monogynia.  You  have  now  done  with  the 
stamina  and  pistilla,  and  must  attend  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  comparing 
them,  as  you  go  on,  with  the  characters  of 
all  the  genera  in  this  first  order  of  the  fifth 
class.  The  calyx  you  find  to  have  five  di- 
visions, sharp,  and  not  quite  upright ; the 
corolla  of  one  petal,  bell-shaped,  with  five 
clefts,  close  at  the  base ; shrivelling ; seg- 
ments, broad,  sharp,  open  ; seed-vessels 
roundish,  of  three  or  four  cells  ; all  which 
tallies  exactly  with  the  generic  character 
of  campanula;  this  therefore  is  the  genus, 
and  you  have  now  only  to  find  out  to  what 
species  yours  belongs.  The  leaves  nearest 
to  the  roots,  and  which  are  generally  so 
close  to  the  ground  as  to  require  care  not 
to  leave  them  behind  in  gathering  the 
plant,  you  will  find  to  be  round,  or  rather 
ucart-^aped,  or  sometimes  kidney- shaped, 
whilst  the  leaves  on  the  stem  are  narrow 
and  strap-shaped;  this  determines  the  spe- 
cies, and  in  this  your  flower  agrees  with 
the  character  of  that  called  rotundifolia. 
You  have  therefore  now  determined  your 
plant  to  be  the  campanula  rotundifolia,  and 
jon  may  read  all  the  descriptions  of  this 
plant  without  a doubt  as  to  its  being  the 
same,  and  may  describe  to  others,  where 
you  found  it,  when  you  found  it,  and  wiiat 
else  you  know  of  it,  without  any  fear  of 
confounding  it  with  any  other  blue,  bell- 
shaped  flower,  of  which  there  arc  many, 
both  of  this  and  other  genera.’* 

BOTAR'GO,  a kind  of  sausage,  made  of 
the  1^8  of  the  mullet,  much  used  on  the 
Mediterranean  (oast  as  an  incentive  to 
drink. 

fir/TRYOLlTE,  in  mineralogy,  is  n va- 
riety of  siliceous  borate  of  lime,  and  occurs 
in  botryoidal  concretions  in  a bed  of  mag- 
netic iron  in  gneiss,  near  Arundel,  in  Nor- 
war.  Its  colours  arc  gray,  reddish  white, 
ana  pale  rose-red : and  form  concentric 

stripra. 

' lUXrRYOrDAL,  having  the  form  of  a 
■ bunch  of  grapes ; as  a mineral,  presenting 
an  aggregation  of  small  globes. 

B()T8,  a species  of  small  worms  found  in 
thi  intestines  of  horses,  and  are  the  larva 
. of  a kind  of  gad-fly,  which  deposits  its 
, CMS  on  the  lips  of  the  hairs,  generally  of 
1 the  fore  legs  and  mane,  whence  they  arc 
taken  into  the  mouth  and  sw'allowed. 

1 BOTTOM,  in  navigation,  is  used  to  clc- 
i note  as  well  the  channel  of  rivers  and  hnr- 
1 hours,  as  tlio  body  or  liull  of  a ship ; tlius, 
in  the  former  sense,  we  say,  a gravelly  hot 
tom,  clavey  bottom,  sandy  iiottom,  At.,  and 
in  the  latter  a British  bottom,  a Dutch 
wttom,  &c.  Goods  imported  in  foreign 
hottnm$  gnj  a higher  duty  than  those  im- 
ported in  our  own.  Hence,  a stale  of  ha- 
ssrd,  chance,  or  risk  ; tints  wc  say,  do  not 
venture  loo  much  in  one  hoitom;  meaning, 
do  not  har.nrd  too  much  at  a single  risk. 

BOT  rOMRY,  in  commerce,  the  art  of 
bomiwiiig  money  upon  the  keel  f.r  bottom 

of  a ship ; that  is,  the  ship  itself  is  pledged 
as  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  money. 
If  the  ship  is  lost,  the  lender  loses  the 
money : but  if  the  ship  arrives  safe,  he  is 
to  receive  the  money  lent,  with  the  inte- 
rest or  premium  stipulated,  although  it 
may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  interest. 

BOUL'TINE,  in  architecture,  a convex 
moulding,  placed  next  below  the  plinth  in 
the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capital. 

BOUND,  a sea-terra,  expressive  of  being 
confined  to  a particular  spot  or  direction ; 
as  wind-bound,  ice-bound,  &c.,  confined  by 
the  wind  or  ice  to  a place  from  w hich  you 
were  sailing. 

BOURGEOIS',  a small  kind  of  printing 
type,  between  longprimcr  and  brevier.  The 
type  used  in  this  w ork  is  four  sizes  smallci 
than  bourgeois, 

BOUTS-RIjVIES  {Fr.,  pron.  boo-re-ma), 
a term  for  certain  rhymes  disposed  in  or- 
der, and  given  to  a poet,  together  with  a 
subject,  to  be  filled  up  with  verses  ending 
in  the  same  word  and  same  order. 

BOW,  an  instrument  of  war  and  hunting, 
made  of  wood,  or  other  elastic  material, 
w'hich,  after  bcingbent  by  means  of  a string 
fastened  to  its  two  ends,  throws  out  an  ar- 
row with  great  force  and  velocity.  The  how 
is  still  used  ns  a weapon  of  offence  by  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica ; and  in  Europe,  before  the  invention 
of  fire-arms,  n part  of  the  infantry  was 
armed  with  bows,  w’hich  w'cre  made  of  the 
yew-tree  or  ash,  and  were  of  theheight  of  the 
archer.  For  several  centuries  the  long-bow 
was  the  favourite  national  weapon  in  Eng- 
land, and  many  law  s w'crc  made  to  encou- 
rage the  use  of  it;  the  parliament  under 
Henry  VIII.  complained  of  the  disuse  of 
long  bow's,  heretofore  the  safeguard  and 
defence  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  dread 
and  terror  of  its  enemies.”  The  cross  boiv, 
or  arbalist,  was  a common  weapon  with  the 
Italians,  and  was  introduced  into  England 
in  the  13th  century : the  arrows  shot  from 
it  were  called  quarrels.  Of  the  power  of 
the  bow,  and  the  distance  to  which  it  will 
carry,  ninny  remarkable  anecdotes  arc  re- 
lated. liord  Bacon  speaks  of  a Turkish  bow 
which  has  been  known  to  pierce  u steel 
target,  or  a piece  of  brass,  two  inches  thick ; 
while  other  authorities  declare  they  have 
seen  on  arrow  shot  from  a how  to  the  dis- 
tance of  600  yards.  [For  further  remarks 

see  Archcry.] Bow,  in  mechanics,  is  the 

iiiuiic  of  several  things  so  called  from  their 
curved  figure;  ns,  the  turner's  bow,  a pole 
fixed  to  the  coiling  to  which  the  cord  is 
fastened  tliat  wheels  round  the  niece  to  he 
turned;  the  boxo  of  a saddle,  the  piece  of 
wood  on  ench  side,  laid  archw  ise  to  rcrcivc 

the  upper  part  of  aliorse’s  hark. A ftoieis 

also  the  name  of  an  instrument  fe)ruierly 
used  at  sea  for  taking  the  sun’s  altitude; 
consisting  of  a large  arch  of  ninety  degrees 
graduated,  a shank  or  staff,  a slindc  vane,  a 

sight  vane,  and  an  horizon  vane. And  in 

music,  bow  is  tlie  name  of  that  well-known 
iinplrinent  (ronsintirig  of  a round  slick 
furnislmd  with  linir)  liy  the  means  of  whicii 
the  tone  it-  produced  from  violins,  An. 

TfIR  BAP  ArqiWIU.M  ITB  P IH  R A«.T  K lU  BTIC  Pl.AVOfm  ON  KNTLtUNO  THE  LEAVn?.  (U 


PLANTS  RESIST  THE  COLD  IN  WINTER,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OP  THEIR  TEMPERATURE  BEING  SOME  DEGREES  WARMER  TUAN  THE 


FKW  OROrs  or  aqua  ammo:<ia  iw  a bottle  of  kkw  brandy  will  give  it  all  the  qualities  of  that  of  the  oldest  date, 


THE  HUMAN  DKAIN  GENERALLY  WEIGHS  BETWEEN  TWO  AND  THREE  POUNDS. 
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BO'WLDER,  orBO'M'BDER-STONE,  a 
roundish  stone  found  on  the  sea*  shore,  or 
in  the  channels  of  rivers,  &c.,  worn  smooth 

by  the  action  of  water. In  geology,  the 

term  bowlder  is  used  for  rounded  masses  of 
any  rock,  transported  from  their  original 
bed  by  water.  Large  bowlders  of  granite 
are  very  common  on  the  surface  of  the 
most  recent  formations. 

BO'WLDER  WAJjL,  a wall,  generally  on 
the  sea-const,  constructed  of  large  pebbles 
or  bowlders  of  flint,  which  have  been 
rounded  by  the  action  of  water. 

BOWLS,  a game  played  upon  a fine 
smooth  grassy  surface,  used  solely  for  the 
purpose,  and  denominated  a bowling-green. 

BOX'ERS,  a kind  of  athletfc,  who  com- 
bat or  contend  for  victory  with  their  fists. 
Among  the  Romans  they  were  called  pu- 
giles;  hence  the  appellation  of  pugilists  to 
the  boxers  of  the  present  day. 

BRACE,  in  architecture,  a piece  of  tim- 
ber framed  in  with  bevel  joints,  to  keep  the 
building  from  swerving  either  way.  When 
the  brace  is  framed  into  the  principal  raf- 
ters, it  is  sometimes  called  a strut. 
Braces,  in  marine  language,  are  ropes  be- 
longing to  all  the  yards  of  a ship,  except 
the  raizen,  two  to  each  yard,  reeved  through 
blocks  that  are  fastened  to  pennants  at- 
tached to  the  yard  arms. To  brace  about, 

is  to  turn  the  yards  round  for  the  contrary 

tack. To  brace  to,  is  to  check  or  ease  oflf 

the  lee  braces,  and  round-in  the  weather 
ones,  to  assist  in  tacking. 

BRANCHIAL,  in  a general  sense,  denotes 
something  belonging  to  the  arm ; as,  the 
brachial  artery. Bracuia'lis  is  particu- 

larly used  for  a thick  and  broad  muscle  of 
the  arm,  lying  between  the  shoulder-bone 
and  the  elbow. 

BRA’CHIATE,  an  epithet  for  having 
branches  in  pairs,  all  nearly  horizontal,  and 
each  pair  at  right  angles  with  the  next. 

BRACHYG'RAPUY,  stenography,  or  the 
art  of  writing  in  short  hand. 

BRACHY'L'OGY,  in  rhetoric,  the  method 
of  expressing  anything  in  the  most  concise 
manner. 

BRACHYPN/E'A,  in  medicine,  short  re- 
spiration at  small  intervals. 

BRACTEA,  or  BUACTE,  in  botany, 
a floral  leaf,  one  of  the  seven  fulcrums  or 
props  of  plants.  It  differs  fi’om  other  leaves 
in  shape  and  colour,  and  is  generally  situ- 
ated on  the  peduncle,  so  near  the  corolla, 
as  easily  tn  be  mistaken  for  the  calyx. 

BUAC'TEOLATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  are  furnished  with  brnc- 
tcolcs,  or  little  bractes. 

BRAH'MINS,  or  BRAM'INS,  the  caste 
or  hereditary  division  of  Hindoos  peculiarly 
devoted  to  religion  and  religious  science,  in 
the  same  manner  as,  among  the  Jews,  the 
priesthood  was  ordained  to  continue  in  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  The  families  of  this  caste 
claim  peculiar  veneration  from  the  rest,  and 
seem,  in  their  name  of  hraminn,  to  claim 
the  merit  of  being  the  more  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Brahma,  their  incarnate  deity. 
8omc  of  them,  however,  arc  described  as 
very  corrupt  in  their  morals;  while  others 

live  sequestered  from  the  world,  devoted 
to  superstition  and  indolence.  To  the  bra- 
mins  we  are  indebted  for  whatever  we  know 
of  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  language  of  the 
country,  in  which  their  sacred  books  are 
WTitten. 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  that  soft  white 
mass  enclosed  in  the  cranium  or  skull,  in  ; 
which  all  the  organs  of  sense  terminate,  ' 
and  the  intelligent  principle  of  man  is  sup- 
posed to  reside.  It  consists  of  two  princi- 
pal parts,  connected  by  delicate  veins  and 
fibres;  and  is  divided  above  into  a right 
and  left  hemisphere,  and  below  into  six  , 
lobes.  The  external  portion  of  the  brain 
is  soft  and  vascular,  and  is  called  the  corti- 
cal substance;  the  internal  is  called  the 
medullary.  Between  the  skull  and  the  ’ 
brain  there  are  three  membranes;  the  i 
outer  one  called  the  dura  mater,  which  is 
strong,  dense,  and  elastic;  the  next  is  the 
tunica  arachnoidea,  which  is  thin  and  nearly 
transparent ; and  an  inner  one,  called  the 
pia  mater,  which  is  very  vascular,  and  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  brain.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  that  every  part  of  the 
brain  is  exactly  symmetrical  with  the  part 
opposite,  and  that  irregularities  in  its 
structure  are  far  more  uncommon  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  human  body. 

BRAN,  the  skins  or  husks  of  grain,  espe- 
cially wheat  ground,  separated  from  the 
flour  by  a sieve  or  boulter. 

BRANCH,  a shoot  from  the  main  bough 
of  a tree.  Also  several  things  similar  in 
figure,  as  the  antlers  or  shoots  of  a stag’s 
horn ; the  branches  of  veins,  branches  of  a 
river,  &c.  i 

BRANCHTiE,  in  ichthyology,  are  the 
gills,  or  organs  of  respiration  answering  to 
the  lungs  in  other  animals,  with  which  all 
fishes  are  prorided,  except  the  cetaceous 
tribe  and  the  lamprey.  They  arc  eight  in 
number,  and  serve  the  fish  to  take  in  and  . 
throw  out  water  with  the  air.  I 

BILVNCHIOSTE'GIOUS,  an  epithet  for  j 
an  order  of  fishes  in  the  Linnacan  system,  ' 
including  such  as  have  gills  ^nthout  bony 
rays,  ns  the  pipe  fish,  sucker,  frog  fish,  &c, 

BRaN'DY,  a spirituous  and  inflammable 
liquor,  extracted  from  wine  and  other  li- 
quors by  distillation.  The  wine-brandy, 
made  in  France,  is  esteemed  the  best  in 
Europe.  It  is  made  wherever  wine  is  made, 
and  pricked  wine  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
rather  than  good  mnc.  The  chief  urandics 
for  foreign  trade,  and  those  accounted  best, 
arc  the  brandies  of  Bourdeaux,  Hochclic,  | 
Cognac,  Blnsois,  Poictou,  Touraine,  Anjou,  \ 
Nantes,  Burgundy,  and  Cham]>agnc.  As 
w'c  hear  so  much  of  the  good  qualities  of  j 
lirifisk  brandy,  and  have  never  been  so  for- 
tunate ns  to  discover  them,  perhaps  it  may  1 
not  be  amiss  to  give  a recipe  from  Dr.  Urc.  | 
He  savs,  “the  following  formula  maybe  i 
proposed  for  converting  a silent  or  flavour- 
less corn  spirit,  into  a factitious  brandv. 
Dilute  the  pure  alcohol  to  the  proof  pitch, 
add  to  even'  hundred  pounds  weight  of  it 
from  half  a pound  to  a pound  of  arpd 
(crude  winestnne)  dissolved  in  water,  a 
little  acetic  other,  and  Fronch-winc  vinegar. 
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Tiir  rnoroiiTioN  or  the  brain  to  the  bopt  in  an  adult,  is  as  1 to  3«*>. 


BRANDT  WILL  PREVENT  INPFRIOR  WINE  PROM  gPOILINO,  BUT  IT  TKNDS  TO  DESTROY  WHAT  VINOUS  PLAVOUR  IT  BKPORK  POSSESSKD. 
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some  bruised  French  plums,  and  flavour- 
stuff  from  Cognac;  then  distil  the  mLxture 
with  a gentle  Are,  in  an  alembic  furnished 
with  an  agitator.  The  spirit  which  comes 
over  may  be  coloured  with  nicely  burnt 
sugar  (caramel)  to  the  desired  tint,  and 
roughened  in  taste  with  a few  drops  of 
tincture  of  catechu  or  oak-bark.  The  above 
recipe,  he  observes,  will  afford  a spirit  free 
from  the  deleterious  drugs  too  often  used 
to  disguise  and  increase  the  intoxicating 
power  of  British  bran^es ; one  which  may 
be  reckoned  as  wholesome  as  alcohol,  in 
any  shape,  can  ever  be  I” 

BRASS,  in  metallurgy,  a factitious  com- 
pound metal,  of  a yellow'  colour,  consisting 
of  copper  and  about  one  third  of  its  w eight 
of  zinc.  It  is  more  fusible  than  copper, 
and  not  so  apt  to  tamish : it  is  malleable 
when  cold,  but  not  when  heated.  In  order 
to  combine  copper  roost  intimately  with 
zinc,  and  yet  to  preserve  its  malleability, 
the  ingenious  process  of  cementation  has 
been  resorted  to  in  the  manufacture  of 
brass,  which  is  performed  by  heating  in  a 
covered  pot  alternate  layers  of  copper  in 
small  pieces,  with  zinc  and  charcoal,  and 
continuing  the  fire  till  the  copper  is  tho- 
roughlv  impregnated  with  the  zinc.  The 
mode  has  been  thus  described: — Melt  the 
mixture  in  a crucible  till  the  blue  flame 
is  seen  no  longer  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible, 
and  when  cold  a fine  button  of  brass  is 
found  beneath  the  scoria,  w eighing  rather 
more  than  the  copper  alone,  obtainable 
from  its  oxyde  without  the  calamine.  Brass 
Is  so  ductile  that  sieves  of  extreme  fineness 
arc  wove  with  the  wire,  after  the  manner  of 

cambric  weaving. Corinthian  Brass 

has  been  famous  iji  antiquity,  and  is  a mix- 
ture of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  L.  Mura- 
mius  having  sacked  and  burnt  the  city  of 
Corinth,  B.c.  146,  it  is  said  this  metal  was 
formed  from  the  immense  quantities  of’ 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  with  which  tlint 
city  abounded,  and  which  by  the  violence 
of  the  conflagration  were  thus  melted  and 
run  together. 

BRAS'.SICA,  Cabdage,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  tefraflynamia  tiliquoaa  class  of 
plants.  This  well-known  vegetable  was  as 
much  used  by  the  ancients  ns  it  is  by  the 
Hiodems.  Tiic  principal  species  arc  the 
braaaira  oleracea,  or  common  cabbage ; 
f/rnfcica  nupua,  wild  cabbage  or  rape;  rapa 
rofunt/a.  or  turnip,  Ac. 

BKAUUO'NIA,aii  Athenian  festival  cele- 
brated every  five  years  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  was  sunmmed  Brnuronia. 

BRAVU'KA,  in  music,  an  air  so  com- 
p"ud  ns  to  enable  the  pcrfirnicr  to  show 
iiis  skill  in  the  execution  of  diflicult  pns- 
s igeB.  It  in  also  soinctinics  used  for  the 
style  of  execution. 

BRA'ZINfJ,  the  soldering  or  joining  two 
pieces  of  iron  together  by  means  of  thin 
plates  of  brass,  melted  between  the  pieces 
that  are  to  he  joined.  If  the  work  he  very 
fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a broken  saw 
are  to  be  brazed  together,  they  cover  it  with 
pulverized  borax,  melted  with  water,  that  it 
may  ineor)K)rate  with  the  bras'*  powder. 

which  is  added  to  it.  The  piece  is  then 
exposed  to  the  fire  without  touching  the 
coals,  and  heated  till  the  brass  is  seen  to 
run. 

BRA'ZING,  the  soldering  together  of 
edges  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  &c.,  with  an 
alloy  consisting  of  brass  and  zinc,  some- 
times with  a little  tin  or  silver. 

BIIAZIL'-WOOD,  the  Liiinaian  name  of 
which  is  ceBsalpinia  crista,  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  province  of  Per- 
nambuco, in  Brazil;  but  it  is  also  met  with 
in  many  other  pails  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  the  East  Indies.  The  tree 
is  large,  crooked,  and  knotty ; it  is  very 
hard,  and  susceptible  of  a fine  polish;  is 
pale  when  newly  cut,  but  on  exposure  to 
the  airiis  of  a red  colour.  The  juice  of  the 
Brazil-w’ood  is  made  use  of  for  dyeing  silk 
of  a crimson  colour,  but  it  is  inferior  and 
less  permanent  than  the  crimson  obtained 
from  cochineal.  It  is  also  used,  in  combi- 
nation with  certain  mordants  and  alkalies, 
for  various  shades  of  red,  purple,  and  violet, 
m cotton  and  w'oollen  cloths.  The  word 
brazil  of  Portuguese  origin  (from  6rac^a, 
a live  coal,  or  glow’ing  tire).  This  name 
was  given  to  tlie  woof  for  its  colour,  and 
it  is  said  that  king  Emanuel  of  Portugal  so 
named  the  country  in  America  on  account 
of  its  producing  this  wood. 

BREACH,  in  fortification,  a gap  or  open- 
ing made  in  any  part  of  the  works  of  a 
town  by  the  besiegers,  in  order  to  facilitate 
an  attack  upon  the  place.  The  breach  is 
called  practicable,  if  it  is  large  enough  to 
afford  a reasonable  hope  of  success,  in  case 

of  an  assault. To  re2)air  a breach,  is  to 

stop  or  till  up  the  gap  with  gabions,  fas- 
cines, &c.,  so  as  to  prevent  an  assault. 

In  law,  a breach  is  the  violation  of  a con- 
tract.  Breach  of  pouvd,  is  the  breaking 

any  place  wliere  cattle  arc  distrained. 
Breach  of  prison,  an  escape  by  breaking  out 
of  prison. 

bread,  a prcpnnition  of  flour  mixed 
with  water,  fermented  with  yeast,  and 
baked  in  an  oven  ; water  gives  flour  consis 
tency,  but  yeast  separates  the  parts,  and 
renders  it  light  and  w'holesoinc.  In  the 
earliest  anti<iuity,  wc  find  the  flour  or  meal 
of  grain  usetl  ns  fond;  and  by  degrees  the 
artitieial  preparation  of  bread  by  proper 
Icnncntation  was  cUscovcrcd;  hut,  from  all 
wc  rend,  it  would  appear,  that  for  ninny 
ages  the  meal  derived  from  the  bruised 
grain  was  merely  mixed  with  milk  and 
water,  and  a tough  paste  was  marii?  into 
halls.  The  superiority  of  wheat  to  nil  oilier 
farinaceous  phintB  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread  is  so  very  great,  that  wlierever  it  is 
successfully  cultivated,  whenten  bread  is 
now  used  to  tiie  nearly  total  exclusion  of 
most  others.  But  in  the  sixteenth  een- 
tury,  rye  bread  and  oatmeal  formed  the 
chief  part  of  the  diet  of  servants  even  in 
great  families;  and  in  the  reiKii  of  (’hnrles 
1.  Imrlcy  bread  was  the  usual  food  of  tlic 
middle  ela^'-j  "*;  nay,  so  lately  ns  a renlnry 
ago,  not  more  than  half  the  people  of  Kng- 
land  fed  on  wheaten  bread.  Thanks  to  the 
improved  state  of  agriculture,  the  produce 

TWO  POUNDS  OF  W’ftRAT  MARK  ABOUT  TlIRKK  POUNDS  OF  nRSAD. 


IN  80MB  PARTS  OP  SWEDEN  THE  BREAD  IS  COMPOSED,  IN  PART,  OP  THE  SARK  OP  TREES,  DURING  THE  WINTER. 


BOZfSS  or  riSHESy  being  GBOVNO,  ARB  MIXED  UP  WITH  FARINACEOUS  SUBSTANCES^  AND  USED  AS  BREAD  BT  MANY  NORTHERN  NATIONS. 


IN  FRANCE,  THE  DAILY  CONSUMPTION  OP  BREAD  IS  2^  LBS.  PER  MAN. 
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of  the  wheat  crops  in  England  has  since 
that  time  been  more  than  trebled;  barley 
is  no  longer  used,  except  in  the  distilleries 
and  in  brewing;  the  use  of  oats  as  bread  is 
limited  even  in  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and 
the  consumption  of  rye  bread  is  very  incon- 
siderable. The  process  of  making  bread  is 
nearly  the  same  throughout  Europe,  though 
the  materials  of  wliich  it  is  composed  vary 
with  the  farinaceous  productions  of  dif- 
ferent climates  and  soils.  The  French,  who 
particularly  excel  in  the  art  of  baking,  have 
a great  many  different  kinds  of  bread,  from 
the  pain  bia,  which  is  the  coarsest  of  all,  to 
the  pain  moUet,  or  soft  bread,  made  of  the 
purest  flour,  without  any  admixture.  In  this 
country  we  have  fewer  varieties  of  bread, 
and  these  differ  chiefly  in  their  degrees  of 
purity.  Our  white  or  tine  bread  is  made  of 
the  purest  flour;  our  wheaten  bread  of 
flour,  with  a mixture  of  the  finest  bran ; 
and  our  household  bread,  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  grain,  without  the  separation 
either  of  the  fine  flour  or  coarse  bran.  Like 
the  French,  w^e  have  also  many  sorts  of 
small  bread,  in  w'hich  butter,  milk,  and 
eggs  are  incorporated;  but  our  Gallic 
neighbours  have  a greater  variety.  *‘The 
object  of  baking  is  to  combine  the  gluten 
and  starch  of  the  flour  into  one  homoge- 
neous substance,  and  to  excite  such  a vi- 
nous fermentative  action,  by  means  of  its 
saccharine  matter,  as  shall  disengage  abun- 
dance of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  it  for  making 
an  agreeable,  soft,  succulent,  spongy,  and 
easily  digestible  bread.  The  two  evils  to  be 
avoided  in  baking  arc,  hardness  on  the  one 

hand,  and  pastiness  on  the  other.*' ^The 

Adulteration  0/ Bread,  by  means  of  alum,  has 
long  been  aprolific  source  of  evil,  inasmuch 
as  the  health  of  the  public,  and  of  children 
especially,  is  often  seriously  injured  by  it. 
It  is,  however,  fortunate,  that  to  discover 
this  pernicious  practice  no  chemical  skill  is 
required:  on  macerating  n small  piece  of 
the  crumb  of  new-baked  bread  m cold 
w'ater,  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  the  taste  of 
the  latter,  if  alum  has  been  used  by  the 
baker,  will  acquire  a sweetish  astringcncy. 
Another  method  of  detecting  this  adultera- 
tion consists  in  thrusting  a heated  knife 
into  R loaf  before  it  has  grown  cold ; and  if 
it  be  free  from  that  ingredient,  scarce  any 
alteration  will  be  visible  on  the  blade ; but, 
in  the  contrary  case,  its  surface,  after  being 
allowed  to  cool,  will  appear  slightly  co- 
vered with  an  aluminous  incniatation.  Dr. 
Ure's  directions  for  discovering  the  pre- 
sence of  alum  in  broad  arc  gpvcn  in  the 
following  words: — When  alum  is  present 
in  bread  it  may  be  detected  by  treating  the 
bread  with  distilled  water,  filtering  the 
water  first  through  calico,  and  next  through 
filtering  paper,  till  it  becomes  clear;  then 
dividing  it  into  two  portions,  and  into  the 
one  pouring  a few  drops  of  nitrate  or  mu- 
riate of  barytes,  and  into  the  other  a few 
drops  of  water  of  ammonia.  In  the  former 
a heavy  white  precipitate  indicating  sul- 
phuric acid  will  appear,  and  in  the  latter  a 
light  precipitate  of  alumina,  redissoluble  by 
a few  drops  of  solution  of  caustic  potash.  ’ 


He  further  says,  “When  chalk  or  Paris 
plaster  is  used  to  sophisticate  flour,  they 
may  be  best  detected  by  incinerating  the 
bread  made  of  it,  and  examining  the  ashes 
with  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  the 
chalk  with  effervescence,  and  the  Paris 
plaster  without.  In  both  cases  the  calca- 
reous matter  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
solution,  by  oxalic  acid,  or  better  by  oxa- 
late of  ammonia.”  That  there  has  been 
much  reason  to  complain  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  bread,  particidarly  in  times  of  scar- 
city, or  whenever  the  high  price  of  this 
grand  necessary  of  life  has  stimulated  the 
cupidity  of  fraudulent  dealers,  there  can  he 
no  doubt;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  practice,  to  any  injurious  extent, 
is  much  less  prevalent  than  the  public 
suspect.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked,  and  the  foregoing 
tests  are  at  least  worthy  of  insertion. 

BKEAD'-FRUIT-TREE  fartoearpua  fn- 
cisaj.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  disco- 
vered to  Europeans  by  the  great  navigator 
Dampier,  and  is  indigenous  in  Otaheite  and 
other  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  The  tree 
is  sold  to  be  of  the  size  of  a large  apple 
tree ; the  leaves  broad,  and  of  a dark  green. 
The  fruit  is  appended  to  the  boughs  in  the 
manner  of  apples,  and  of  about  the  size  of 
a pound  of  bread,  inclosed  wnth  a tough 
rind,  which,  w’hen  ripe,  turns  of  a yellow 
colour.  The  hitemal  part  is  yellow,  soft, 
and  sweet.  The  natives  hake  it  in  an  oven 
till  the  rind  is  black ; and  this  being  scraped 
off,  they  cat  the  inside,  w'hich  is  then  white, 
resembling  new-haked  bread,  having  nei- 
ther seed  nor  stone.  Some  of  the  trees 
have  been  planted  in  Jamaic^  and  other 
'West  India  islands,  where  it  is  used  as  a 
delicacy;  and  w.  ether  employed  as  bread, 
or  in  the  form  of  pudding,  it  is  considered 
highly  palatable.  But  in  Otaheite  the 
bread-fruit-tree  not  only  supplies  food,  but 
clothing,  and  numerous  other  conveniences 
of  life.  The  inner  hark,  consisting  of  a 
white  fibrous  substance,  is  fgQncd  into  a 
kind  of  cloth ; and  the  wood  is  used  for  the 
building  of  boats  and  houses. 

BREAK'ERS,  billows  which  break  vio- 
lently over  rocks  lying  under  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  exhibiting  a white  foam,  and  being 
distinguished  by  a peculiar  hoarse  roaring, 
very  different  from  that  of  waves  iu  deep 
water. 

BREAKING  GROUND,  a military  term, 
for  opening  the  trenches  and  beginning  the 
works  for  a siege. 

BREAK'WATER,  the  hull  of  a vessel 
Blink  at  the  entrance  of  a harbour,  or  any 
erection  of  wood  or  stone  placed  there  to 
break  the  force  of  the  water,  such  ns  the 
Breakwater  erected  in  Bljanouth  Sound. 

BREASTI'LATE,  a piece  of  defensive 
armour  worn  on  the  breast,  w hich  fonncrly 
was  deemed  of  great  importance,  but  in 
modem  warfare  1ms  fallen  much  into  dis- 
use.  In  horj-emanship,  a leathern  strap 

running  from  one  siilc  of  the  saddle,  across 
the  horse's  breast,  to  the  other,  to  keep  it 
in  its  plnee. 

BRKANT-I’l.ni'OIl,  a sort  of  plough 


IN  ENOLANI),  THE  AVKRAOB  CONSUMPTION  OF  BUr.\n  Ti  n MAN  IS  >oT  A lOrND. 
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, which  is  driven  forward  by  the  breast,  and 
> ] is  used  in  paring  off  turf  from  Uie  land. 

“ j BREASr-Wll  EEL,  a water-wheel,  which 
receives  the  water  at  about  half  its  height, 

] or  at  the  level  of  its  axis. 

BREAST-WORK,  a military  term,  for 
H works  throTNTi  up  as  high  as  the  breast  of 
i i ! the  besieged.  Also  a sea  term,  for  the 
* ! balustrade  of  the  quarter  deck, 
r I BREATH,  the  air  inhaled  and  expelled 
I I in  the  respiration  of  animals.  A bad  breath 
s ! is  often  caused  by  local  affections  in  the 
^ ! mouth  or  windpipe,  but  more  frequently  by 
^ carious  teeth,  and  by  many  kinds  of  food, 
^ as  onions,  &c.  The  disagreeableness  of  a 
H bad  breath  is  too  evident  to  require  com- 
Z ment ; but  w'e  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
I Z rchnement  in  moral  legislation  whicii  they 
I ^ have  reached  in  Prussia,  where  a bad  breath 
furnishes  ground  for  a divorce  I 
s . BREC'CIA,  or  Pud'dino-stone,  a sort 
^ of  aggregate  earth,  consisting  of  fragments 
J of  stones  united  by  some  common  cement. 

I j BREECH  or  BRITCH,  the  hinder  part 
' < . of  a gun,  from  the  cascabcl  to  the  bore. 

, s ; Alsoascaterm,  for  the  angle  of  knee-timber 
I ^ ! in  a ship. 

; « ! BREECHTNG,orBRITCHTXG,nrope 
a used  to  secure  the  cannou  of  ships  of  war, 
^ and  prevent  them  from  recoiling  too  much 
^ in  the  time  of  battle, 
e BKEEUHNG,  in  a moral  sense,  denotes 
u a person's  deportment  or  behaviour  in  the 
g external  offices  and  decorums  of  social  life. 

I k In  this  sense,  we  say,  well-bred,  ill-bred,  a 
i man  of  breeding,  &c.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
2 compares  the  well-bred  nmn  with  tlie  real 
i w philosopher ; .the  conduct  and  manners  of 
, J the  one  is  formed  according  to  the  most 
! * perfect  ease  anc^  good  entertainment  of 
! J*  company  ; of  the  other,  according  to  the 
I »i  strictest  interest  of  mankind;  the  one  ac- 
> S cording  to  his  rank  and  quality  in  his  private 
j •*  station;  the  other,  according  to  his  rank 
I J and  dignity  in  nature.  In  short,  good- 
I ^ breeding  is  politeness,  or  the  union  of  those 
I H qualiHcations  which  constitute  genteel  dc- 

] 3 portment. In  husbandry,  breeding  is 

»’•  that  part  which  consists  in  the  rearing  of 
a rattle  or  live  stock  of  different  kinds,  par- 
i ticularly  by  cror^ing  or  mingling  one  spe- 
* . c\^^  or  variety  with  another,  so  as  to  im- 
a : prove  the  breed. 

. “ I BREEZE,  a shifting  wind,  that  blow's 
I ip  i frr>m  sea  or  land  for  some  certain  hours  in 
I,  ^ the  day  or  night;  common  in  Africa,  and 
; V ^ s«>mc  pacts  ot  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

I a ; The  'ca  breesc  is  only  sensible  near  the 
! J co.utH;  it  commonly  rises  in  the  morning, 

' k about  nine,  proceeding  slowly  in  a line 
I « small  black  curl  on  the  water,  tow'ards  the 
; J shore;  it  increases  gradually  till  twelve, 
’?  »bout  live.  Upon  its  ceasing,  the 

] - land-hrceze  commences,  which  increases 
till  twelve  at  night,  and  is  succeeded  in 
the  morning  by  tlic  sen  breeze  ngiiin.^— 
Biirr.zK,  ill  hrick-iimking,  small  ashes  and 
eindcrs,  sometimes  made  use  of  instead  of 
r'*id«,  for  the  burning  of  bricks. 

BUIA  K,  in  music,  a note  of  the  third  de- 
(^ce  of  length.  It  is  equal  to  two  semi- 
breves, or  when  dotted,  to  three ; the  former 


is  called  an  twpei/ecf,  the  latter,  a perfect 
breve. 

BREVET,  a military  terra,  expressive  of 
nominal  promotion  without  additional  pay  : 
thus,  a brevet  major  serves  a captain,  and 
draws  pay  as  such.  The  word  is  borrowed 
from  the  French,  signifying  a royal  act 
granting  some  favour  or  privilege ; as  brevet 
d’invention. 

BRE'VLiV  VA'SA,  in  anatomy,  small  ve- 
nous vessels  passing  from  the  stomach  to 
the  splenetic  veins. 

BRE  VIARY,  the  book  containing  the 
daily  service  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Ori- 
in^ly  every  body  was  obliged  to  read  the 
reviary ; but  by  degrees  the  obligation  was 
reduced  to  the  beneticiary  clergy  only,  who 
are  enjoined  under  penalty  of  mortal  sin 
and  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  recite  it  at 
home,  when  they  cannot  attend  in  public. 
In  the  Idth  century  there  was  a parti- 
cular reserve  granted  in  favour  of  bishops, 
who  were  allowed,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, to  pass  tliree  days  without  rehearsing 
the  breviary. 

BREVIA'RIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
book  first  introduced  by  Augustus,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  application  of  the 
pvnilic  money. 

BRE'VIATOR,  an  officer  under  the  east- 
ern empire,  whose  business  it  w'as  to  write 
and  translate  briefs. 

BREVIER',  in  printing,  a small  kind  of 
type,  or  letter,  between  nonpareil  and  bour- 
geois. 

BREWIS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
given  to  several  muscles,  on  account  of 
their  shortness. 

BREXAN'TES,  a small  kind  of  fro^,  to 
the  blood  of  which  was  falsely  ascribed, 
according  to  Galen,  the  virtue  of  restoring 
the  lost  hair. 

BRrUERY,  the  act  of  prevailing  upon 
any  individual  to  do  a Icgiu  or  illegal  act 
for  the  sake  of  reward. 

BRICK,  a composition  of  argillaceous 
earth,  first  moistened  and  made  fine  by 
trending  and  grinding,  then  formed  into 
lung  squares,  four  inches  and  a half  broad 
and  nine  long,  and  baked  or  burnt  in  a kiln, 
or  in  a clamp,  to  serve  as  stones  in  build 
ing.  The  different  kinds  of  bricks  made  in 
England  are  principally  place  bricks,  grey 
ami  red  niockn,  marl  facing  bricks,  and  cut- 
ting bricks.  The  place  bricks  and  slocks 
arc  used  in  common  walling;  the  marls, 
which  arc  of  u fine  vcllow  colour,  hard,  and 
well  burnt,  arc  used  in  the  outside  of  build- 
ings ; and  the  finest  kind  of  marl  and  red 
liricks,  called  cuHiiig  bricks,  arc  used  in 
the  arches  over  windows  and  doors,  being 
rubbed  ton  centre,  ami  giiaged  to  a height. 
An  able  W’nrkmaii  will  make,  by  hand,  6UU0 
common  bricks  in  a day.  The  use  of  un- 
burnt bricks  is  of  great  antiquity;  they  are 
found  in  the  Roman  and  (irecian  monu- 
inenls,  and  even  in  the  ruins  of  Egy'pt  and 
Babylon.  They  were  dried  in  the  sun,  in- 
stead of  being  burned,  and  mixed  with 
ciiopped  straw  to  give  them  tenacity;  and 
owing  to  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  climate  they  acquired  such  hardness 
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IS  SOME  PARTS  OP  AMERICA  BRICKS  ARE  AIADE  OP  AGARIC  MINERAL,  AND  BEING  BOOTANT  IN  WATER,  ARE  CALLED  “FLOATING  BRICKS 


THE  EARLIEST  WOODEN  DBIDGS  THEBE  IS  ON  BECOBD,  IS  THAT  THROWN  BY  JULIUS  C.ESAB  OTKR  THE  RHINE,  AND  DESCRIBED  IN  HIS  COMMENTARIES. 


blackfriar's  bridge  is  995  feet  lo.vg;  Westminster  bridge  is  1220. 


BRi]  Scientific  anH  lEiterarn  ®rcasurp ; [bri 

as  to  have  lasted  for  several  thousand 
years. 

IIRI'DEGROOM,  and  BRIDE,  the 
names  given  to  a newly  married  man  and 
woman.  But  these  terms  are  applied  to 
them  at  the  marriage  festival,  before  they 
are  married,  as  well  as  after  the  ceremony  ; 
and  the  true  meaning  is,  a man  and  woman 
espoused  or  contracted  to  be  married.  The 
word  bridegroom  was  formerly  written 
bridegoom,  the  last  syllable  being  derived 
from  the  Saxon  guma,  a man.  Groom  is  a 
Persian  word,  signifying  one  who  has  the 
care  of  horses : hence  it  appears,  that  by 
an  error  of  pronunciation  we  have  been  led 
into  this  ridiculous  corruption  of  the  ori- 
ginal word ! Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
customary  for  the  bride  to  be  conducted 
from  her  father’s  house  to  her  husband’s  in 
a chariot,  the  evening  being  chosen  for  that 
purpose,  to  conceal  her  blushes : she  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  her  husband  sitting 
on  one  side,  and  one  of  her  most  intimate 
friends  on  the  other : torches  were  carried 
before  her,  and  she  was  entertained  in  the 
passage  with  a song  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. When  they  arrived  at  their  journey's 
end,  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot  they  rode 
in  was  burnt,  to  signify  that  the  bride  was 
never  to  return  to  her  father’s  house. 
Among  the  Romans,  when  a bride  was  car- 
ried home  to  her  husband’s  house,  she 
was  not  to  touch  the  threshold  at  her  first 
entrance,  but  was  to  leap  over  it, 

BRIDGE,  any  structure  of  wood,  stone, 
brick,  or  iron,  raised  over  a river,  or  canal  ; 
its  strength  depending  on  its  own  form,  its 
unyielding  materials,  and  the  permanence 
of  the  abutments.  Among  the  bridges  of 
antiquity,  that  built  by  Trajan  over  the 
Danube  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  magnifi- 
cent; it  was  composed  of  twenty  arches,  of 
a hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  lieight,  and 
their  opening  from  one  pier  to  another  was 
a hundred  and  sixty  feet:  the  piers  of  this 
fine  bridge  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
Danube,  Ijeing  erected  between  Senia  and 
ISIoldavia,  a little  above  Nicopolis.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  art  of  building  bridges 
appears  to  have  been  diligently  studied 
from  early  times.  The  most  ancient  bridge 
in  England  is  the  Gothic  triangular  bridge 
at  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  860 ; but  the  ascent  is  so 
steep  that  none  but  foot-passengers  can  go 
over  it.  The  longest  bridge  in  England  is 
that  over  the  Trent,  at  Burton  in  Ktaftord- 
slnre,  built  in  the  12th  centurjr.  It  con- 
sists of  thirty-four  arches,  and  is  1545  feet 
long.  Old  London  Bridge  was  commenced 
in  1176,  and  was  cncunabercd  with  houses 
for  a long  period:  they  were,  however,  re- 
moved in  1758.  Among  the  great  architec- 
tural works  of  our  own  times  arc  Waterloo 
and  New  London  bridges.  The  former  con- 
sists of  nine  elliptical  arches  of  120  feet  span 
each,  is  1250  feet  long,  and  has  a fiat  sur- 
face in  its  whole  course.  The  latter,  which 
was  commenced  in  1824,  and  finished  in 
LS31,  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches,  the 
centre  one  being  162  feet  span,  and  the 
least  of  tlicm  being  larger  than  any  stone 

arch  of  this  description  ever  before  erected. 
This  magnificent  structure,  which  was  built 
after  a design  of  the  late  John  Rennie, 
contains  about  120,000  tons  of  granite,  mea- 
sures 982  feet  from  the  extremities  of  the 
abutments,  with  53  feet  of  roadway  between 
the  parapets,  and  cost  about  two  millions 
sterling.  There  are  several  cast-iron  bridges 
in  England,  the  chief  of  which  is  South- 
wark-bridge,  over  the  Thames : it  consists 
of  three  arches,  and  is  the  finest  iron  bridge 
in  tlie  world. SuspeiMion  Bridges.  Al- 

though pendent  or  hanging  bridges  have  by 
some  persons  been  deemed  a modern  inven- 
tion, wc  find  that  the  use  of  them  is  of 
great  antiquity  in  mountainous  countries ; 
though  the  scientific  principles  which  dis- 
tinguish those  of  recent  construction  may 
perhaps  be  sought  in  vain  among  them. 
The  most  remarkable  bridge  of  suspension 
in  existence  is  allowed  to  be  that  built  by 
Mr.  Telford  over  the  Menai  strait,  between 
the  isle  of  Anglesea  and  Caernan'onshire  in 
Wales,  which  was  finished  in  1825.  Others 
also,  most  elegant  in  their  design,  and  fully 
answering  all  that  can  possibly  be  expected 
from  them,  have  been  recently  erected ; 
viz.  over  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith,  at 
Sborebam,  and  at  various  other  places. 
In  these  the  fiooring  or  main  body  of  the 
bridge  is  supported  on  strong  iron  chains 
or  rods,  hanging  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
arch,  one  point  of  support  to  another. 

The  points  of  support  are  the  tops  of  strong 
pillars  or  small  towers,  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. Over  these  pillars  the  chain  passes, 
and  is  attached,  at  each  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  to  rocks  or  massive  frames  of  iron, 
firmly  secured  under  ground.  The  great 
advantage  of  suspension  bridges  consists  in 
their  stability  of  equilibrium,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  H smaller  amount  of  mate- 
rials is  necessary  for  their  construction 
than  for  any  other  bridge.  If  a suspension 
bridge  be  shaken,  or  thrown  out  of  equi- 
librium, it  returns  by  its  weight  to  its 
proper  place,  whereas  the  reverse  happens 
in  bridges  which  are  built  above  the  level 

of  their  supporters. A draw-bridge,  is  one 

that  is  fastened  with  hin|?es  at  one  end 
only,  80  that  the  other  may  oc  drawn  up  ; in 
which  case,  ihcbridgestandsupright.topre- 

vent  an  enemy  from  passing  the  moat. 

A bridge  of  commvnicaiion  is  that  made 
over  a river,  by  which  two  armies,  or  forts, 
which  arc  separated  bv  that  river,  have  a 
free  communication  ^»it^  one  another.— 
A floating  bridge  is  a sort  of  redoubt,  con- 
sisting of  two  boats,  covered  with  planks, 
which  arc  solidly  framed,  so  as  to  bear 

cither  horse  or  cannon. \ bridgetf  boats 

consists  of  a number  of  common  boats 
joined  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  distance 
of  six  feet,  till  they  reach  across  n river. 
They  are  tlicn  covered  with  planks,  so  as 
to  sene  as  a passage  for  men  and  horses. 
Wc  may  here  observe,  in  conclusion,  that 
in  militarv  operations,  temiMirary  bridges 
arc  often  tormed  in  this  and  various  other 
ways,  by  laying  planks  upon  boats,  pon- 
toons, or  such  other  buoyant  supporters  a* 
readily  present  themselves. 
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THE  MENAI  BBIDOE  IS  660  TRET  BETWEEN  THE  FOINTS  OF  SURFENSION,  WEIOII8  489  TONS,  AND  THE  BOADWAT  IS  100  FRET  ABOVE  IIIOII  WATER. 
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BRICKS  SOFTEN  WATER,  AND  GIVE  IT  AN  ALUMINOUS  IMPREGNATION. 


ERo]  ISTetD  ©utionavy  of  tfje  IStllcs  lEcttres.  [bro 

CRIDOON'  the  snaffle  and  rein  of  aniili- 
tary  bridle,  which  acts  independently  of  the 
bill  and  curb  at  the  pleasure  of  the  rider, 

BRIEF,  in  law,  an  abridgment  of  the 
client^s  case,  made  out  for  the  instruction 
of  counsel  on  a trial  at  law;  wherein  the 
case  of  the  plaintiff,  &c.  is  to  be  brictiy,  but 

completely,  stated. Brie/,  in  music,  a 

measure  of  quantity,  which  contains  two 
strokes  down  in  beating  time,  and  two 

up. Brie/s,  apostolical,  letters  or  wTitten 

messages  of  the  pope,  addressed  to  princes 
or  magistrates,  respecting  matters  of  public 
concern. 

BRIG.VDE,  a party  or  division  of  sol- 
diers, either  horse  or  foot.  An  army  is 
divided  into  brigades  of  horse  and  brigades 
of  foot:  a brigade  of  horse  is  a body  of 
eight  or  ten  squadrons;  a brigade  of  foot 
consists  of  four,  live,  or  six  battalions. 

BRIG'ANDINE,  a kind  of  ancient  de- 
fensive armour,  consisting  of  tliin  jointed 
scales  of  plate,  so  arranged  as  to  be  pliant 
and  easy  to  the  body. 

BRIG'AXTINE,  a small  light  vessel, 
which  can  both  row  and  sail  well,  being 
adapted  cither  for  fighting  or  for  chase. 

BRIM  STONE,  the  vulgar  name  forSuL- 
puuB,  [which  sec.] 

BRINE,  is  either  native,  as  sea-water,  or 
the  water  flowing  from  salt  springs;  or 
artificial,  being  formed  by  the  dissolution 
of  salt  in  water. 

BRISTLE,  the  hair  of  swine,  which  is 
much  used  bv  brushniakers,  particularly 

that  imported  from  Russia. Bristle- 

shaped,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a leaf  in 
the  shape  of  a bristle ; that  is,  shorter  than 
a capillary  leaf. 

BRiSTOL-WATEUS,  mineral  waters  of 
the  lowest  temperature  of  any  in  England, 

‘ being  the  fourth  in  degree  amongst  the 
waters  which  are  esteemed  warm.  The 
' waters  of  Bath  arc  the  first,  Buxton  the 
. second,  and  ^latlock  the  third.  The  con- 
stituent parts  of  Bristol  water  are  carbonic 
acid  gas,  lime,  and  magnesia,  besides  the 
muriatic  and  vitrio*lic  acids. 

BRITAN'NIA,  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  island  of  Britain,  which  is 
represented  on  their  medals  under  the  figure 
of  a female  resting  her  left  arm  on  a shield. 

BIMTI.NTANS,  a body  of  Augustine 
monks  who  received  their  name  from  Brit- 
ini,  in  Ancona.  They  were  distinguished 
by  their  austerities  in  living. 

BUrZA,  or  Quaking-Grass,  in  botany, 
a gemis  of  plants,  class  triandna.  Tlierc 
, are  several  species,  some  of  which  arc  an- 
nuals. 

. BKI/E,  in  agriculture,  a term  for  ground 
1 that  has  lain  long  untillcd. 

! BUIZKVKNT^  in  liorticnlture,  shelters 
' on  the  north  side  of  melon  beds  wdicrc  walls 
•re  wanting. 

1 HR0AI>S!I)E,  a sea  term,  for  a dis- 
1 charge  of  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a ship. 

! “ — -In  printing,  one  full  page  printed  on 
, one  side  of  a whole  sheet  of  paper  ; of 
^ which  a posting-hill  is  an  example, 
i BHOAD'HWOIII),  a sword  with  a Ijrond 
1 blade,  ehietly  designed  for  cutting. 

BROCA'DE,  a stuff  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk, 
raised  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages, 
and  other  ornaments,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  merchants  or  manufacturers. 

BROCHET"TE,  in  cookery,  a particular 
mode  of  frying  chickens. 

BRO'DIUM,  in  medicine,  the  liquor  in 
which  some  solid  medicine  is  preserved. 

BROGUE,  a defective  pronunciation  of 
a language,  particularly  applied  to  the  Irish 
manner  of  speaking  English. 

BRO  KER,  a name  applied  to  persons 
of  several  and  very  different  professions,  tlie 
chief  of  which  are  exchange-brokers,  stock- 
brokers, pauTi-brokers,  and  brokers  who 
sell  household  furniture. 

BROME,  in  chemistry,  a peculiar  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  bittern  of  sea- 
w’ater,  or  the  washings  of  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weed. It  possesses  the  bleaching  powxrs 
of  chlorine,  and,  like  that  substance,  is 
eminently  hostile  to  life;  a single  drop  of  it 
placed  upon  the  hill  of  a bird  being  suffi- 
cient to  kill  it. 

BROME  GRASS,  a sort  of  grass  much 
resembling  oats  in  the  stalk,  leaf,  &c. ; 
whence  it  has  also  been  called  oat  grass. 

BRON'CIIIxV,  in  anatomy,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  which 

convey  the  air  to  the  lungs. Bronchial 

Glands,  absorbent  glands  situated  at  the 

root  of  the  lungs. Bronchial  Arteries 

and  Veins,  those  which  accompany  the 
bronchiic  into  the  lungs. 

BRON'CIIOCELE,  in  surgery,  a tumour 
arising  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
arising  from  some  violence,  as  straining  in 
labour,  lifting  of  weights,  &c. 

BRONCIIOTOMY,  in  surgery,  an  inci- 
sion made  in  the  aspera  artcrin,  or  wind- 
pipe, Avhich  is  necessary  in  many  cases, 
and  especially  in  a violent  quinscy,  to  pre- 
vent suffocation  from  the  great  inflamma- 
tion or  tumour  of  the  parts.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  laryngotomy  and  trache- 
otomy. 

BRONTIUM,  in  Grecian  antiriuity,  a 
place  underneath  the  floor  of  the  theatres, 
in  which  were  kept  brazen  vessels  full  of 
stones  and  other  materials,  with  w hich  they 
imitated  the  noise  of  thunder. 

BRONTOI/OGY,  the  doctrine  of  thun- 
der, or  an  explanation  of  its  causes,  pheno- 
mena, &c.  together  with  the  presages  drawn 
from  if. 

BRONZE,  a mixed  metal,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  copper,  with  a small  portion  of 
tin  and  other  metals.  The  ancients  used 
bronze  for  n groat  variety  of  purposes  ; 
hcncc,  anus  and  other  instruments,  medals 
and  statues  of  this  metal,  arc  to  be  found  in 
all  cabinets  of  nnficiuitics.  Tlic  moderns 
have  also  made  much  use  of  bronze,  parii- 
eulnrly  for  statues  exposed  to  accidents,  or 
the  iiilluenec  of  the  ntinosphere,  and  for 
casts  of  celebrated  antiques.  Bronze  of  a 
good  quality  nniuires,  by  oxydntion,  a fine 
green  tint,  enlh’d  patina  antiqua,  or  terugn ; 
which  appearance  is  imitated  by  an  artifi- 
cial iiroeess,  railed  hrnnxing. 

BIIOOM,  a shrub  of  which  there  arc  se- 
veral kinds,  having  a pnpilionnecons  (low  er. 

BRITAIN  WAR  DIVIDED  INTO  “ BRITANNIA  ROMANA”  AND  "RRITANNIA  nARRARA.”  [/v 


COMPOSITION  MADE  BY  GRINDING  GOLD-LEAP  WITH  HONEY,  AND  THEN  WASHING  OFF  THE  HONEY,  IS  OFTEN  USED  FOR  **  BRONZING. 


TUB  WEALTH  WHICH  TUB  BCCCANEERS  ACQUIBED  WAS  SPENT  IN  GAMBLING,  OB  IN  THE  INDULGENCE  OF  OTHEB  CRIMINAL  PLEASURES, 


THE  BEST  WATER  EXHIBITS  THE  GREATEST  HUMBER  OF  AIR-BUBBLES. 


Biiu]  Scientific  antJ  ICitcrary  ®vcasuri) ; [buc 

which  becomes  a short  roundish  swelling 
pod,  containing  a kidney-shaped  seed  in 
each.  It  is  used  by  dyers  to  give  a yellow 
colour. 

BROWN'ISTS,  in  church  history,  a reli- 
gious sect,  which  sprung  up  in  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  IGth  century,  and 
long  known  under  the  denomination  of  In- 
dependents. Their  leader  was  one  Robert 
Brown,  born  at  Northampton,  yet  his  name 
was  not  adopted  by  them,  but  rather  given  to 
them  by  their  adversaries  as  a nickname. 
They  equally  disliked  episcopacy  an  d presby  • 
terianism. . They  condemned  the  solemn  ce- 
lebration of  marriages  in  churches,  main- 
taining, that  matrimony  being  a political 
contract,  the  confirmation  of  it  ought  to 
proceed  from  the  civil  magistrate ; an  opi- 
nion in  which  they  are  by  no  means  singu- 
lar, as  may  be  adduced  from  the  late  enact- 
ments of  our  legislature  on  this  subject. 
They  also  rejected  all  forms  of  prayer,  and 
held,  that  the  Lord^s  . prayer  was  not  to  be 
recited  as  a prayer;  being  given  only  as  a 
model  upon  which  to  found  our  supplica- 
tions. Any  lay  brother  w'as  allowed  the  li- 
berty of  giving  a word  of  exhortation  to  the 
people,  and  alter  the  sermon  to  reason  upon 
the  doctrines  that  had  been  preached.  In 
a word,  every  church  on  their  model  is  a 
body  corporate,  being  accountable  to  no 
class,  synod,  convocation,  or  other  jurisdic- 
tion whatever.  During  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  laws  were  enforced  against  tliem  with 
great  severitv,  and  accordingly  many  re- 
tii'ed  and  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  their 
church  flourished  nearly  a century. 

BRU'MAL,  the  winter  quarter  of  the 
year,  beginning  at  the  shortest  day. 

BRU'iVE,  the  second  order  of  animals  of 
the  Mammalia  class,  who  have  no  fore-teeth 
in  either  jaw ; consisting  of  nine  genera, 
the  principal  of  w hich  are  the  sloth,  rhi- 
noceros,  elephant,  &c. 

BRUMA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a festival  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Bae- 
chus  twice  a-year;  viz.,  on  the  twelfth  of 
the  calends  of  March,  and  the  eighth  of  the 
calends  of  December. 

BRUNFEl/SIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
shrubby  plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
named  by  Plumier  after  Bmnfelsius,  a Ger- 
man monk  and  pliysician : class  11  Didyna- 
mia,  order  2 /ingiospennia. 

BRU'NIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
named  after  Cornelius  Brun,  a traveller, 
class  5 Pentandria,  order  1 Monogynia. 
There  are  various  species  which  arc  all 
shrubs,  and  natives  of  Ethiopia. 

BRUXANEL'LI,  a Malabar  tree,  the  bark 
of  which  is  diuretic. 

BRUTE,  an  animal  without  the  use  of 
reason,  or  that  nets  by  mere  instinct,  in 
which  sense  it  denotes  much  the  same  with 
beast,  and  comprehends  all  aniiiinU  except- 
ing mankind,  riiilosophcrs,  however,  are 
far  from  being  agreed  on  this  subject ; some 
making  brutes  mere  machines,  w'hilst  others 
allow  them  not  only  rcasoii,  but  immor- 
tality. Others  take  a middle  course,  and 
allow'  brutes  to  have  imagination,  memory, 
and  passion  ; but  deny  that  they  have  un- 

derstanding  or  reason,  at  least,  in  any  de- 
gree comparable  to  that  of  mankind.  The 
sagacity  of  many  brutes  is  indeed  admira- 
ble ; yet  what  a prodigious  difference  is  there 
betw’een  that  sagacity  and  the  reason  of 
mankind ! 

BRY'ONY,in  botany,  a genus  of  the  mo- 
noecia-syngenesia  class  of  plants ; the  dower 
of  which  consists  of  a single  petal,  divided 
into  five  deep  segments ; and  the  friiit  is 
a roundish  berry,  containing  a few  seeds. 
The  root  of  the  rough  or  white  bryony  is  a 
strong  irritating  cathartic. 

BUB'BLE,  a bladder  in  water,  or  avesicle 

filled  wdlh  air. Bubble,  in  commerce,  a 

term  given  to  any  delusive  scheme  or  pro- 
ject for  raising  money  on  imaginaiy  or  false 
pretences ; as  the  famous  **  South  Sea  bub- 
ble,” [which  see]  and  hundreds  since. 

BU'BO,  in  medicine,  the  name  of  any 
tumour  in  the  Ij'mphatic  glands,  particu- 
larly in  the  groin  or  axilla. 

BU'BONOCELE,  in  medicine,  the  ingui- 
nal hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  groin,  formed 
by  a prolapsus  of  the  intestines  or  omen- 
tum. 

BUCAMER'.  or  BUCCANEER',  aname 
given  to  those  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly 
English  and  French,  who,  in  the  seven-  r 
teeuth  century,  committed  the  most  execs-  ; 
cessive  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  The  name  had  been  given  to  the 
first  French  settlers  on  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  whose  sole  employment  consisted 
in  hunting  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in  order  to 
sell  tbeir  hides  and  ficsli ; and  as  they 
smoked  and  dried  the  ficsb  of  the  animals 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Indians, 
which  was  called  buccaneeringt  they  thus 
obtained  the  name  of  buccaneers. 

BUCA'O,  in  ornithology,  a species  of  owl, 
in  the  Phillipinc  isles,  of  a beautiful  plum- 
age, and  size  of  a peacock,  but  remarkable 
for  its  hideous  scream. 

BUCAR'DIA,  in  mineralogy,  a stone 
shaped  like  the  heart  of  an  ox. 

BUC'CANAI^-GLANDS,  in  anatomv,  the 
small  glands  of  the  mouth  under  the  cheek, 
w'hich  assist  in  secreting  the  saliva. 

BUCCELATION,  in  medicine,  a method 
of  stopping  an  haimorragc,  by  applying 
pieces  of  lint  to  the  vein  or  arterv. 

BUCCELLA'RH,  an  order  of  soldiery 
under  the  Greek  emnerors,  appointed  to 
guard  and  distribute  tnc  rations  of  bread. 

BUCCI'NA,  an  ancient  musical  and  mi- 
litary instrument,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
modern  trumpet.  Hence  Buccinator,  or 
trumpeter. 

BUtyCINITE,  fossil  remains  or  petrifac- 
tions of  the  shells  called  6um'avm. 

BUCCINA'TOU,  in  anatomy,  a muscle 
of  the  check,  so  called  from  its  office  of 
forcing  out  the  breath. 

BUC'CULA,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of 
the  helmet  which  protected  the  checks 

BUCENTAUR,  the  name  of  the  large 
vessel  which  the  Vcnctiani  formerly  used 
in  the  ceremony  of  espousing  the  sea. 

BU'CKUOS,  thehombillor  Indian  raven; 
a genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Pic<r;  of  w hich 
there  arc  several  species. 

THE  nniciBS  of  tub  buccankfrs  ceased  early  in  tub  Inth  centubt. 


HK  in*  HE9K>VOIU8  Or  TUKIK  VlTil.  rOHKHS  UUUIMI  TIIK  bKASOM  WHEN  THOSE  TOHBIIS  Allll  MUCOML  TOUTID. 


mUlT>BUD3  oy  VKRY  YOUNG  TREES  ARE  INDICATIVE  OP  EARLY  DECAY. 


bud]  ^ l^cto  Bicttonavo  of  tl;e  IBeUcs  ICcttrcs.  [bul 

BUCK,  thje  mole  of  the  fallow-deer.  In 
his  6rst  year,  a buck  is  called  a fawn  ; the 
second,  a pricket;  the  third  a sorel;  the 
fourth,  a sore ; the  fifth,  a buck  of  the  first 
head;  and  the  sixth,  a gn'eat  buck.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  the  male  of  the 
hare  and  rabbit  tribes. 

BUCU'OLZITE,  a recently  discovered 
mineral,  marked  with  black  and  white  spots. 

BUCK'LER,  a piece  of  defensive  armour 
used  by  the  ancients,  commonly  composed 
of  bides,  fortified  with  plates  of  metal. 
Bucklers,  votive,  were  those  consecrated  to 
the  gods,  and  hung  up  in  their  temples,  in 
commemoration  of  some  hero,  or  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  a victory  obtained  over  an 
enemy,  whose  bucklers,  taken  iu  war,  were 

offered  as  a trophy. Buckler,  in  naval 

language,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  fitted 
• together  to  stop  the  hawser-holes,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  ship  taking  in  too  much  water 
\ in  a heavy  sea. 

1 BUCK'RAM,  a sort  of  coarse  cloth  made 
of  hemp,  ^mmed,  calendered,  and  dyed  of 
! several  colours.  It  is  used  in  drapery,  gar- 
ments, &c.,  required  to  be  kept  stiff  to  their 
form. 

BUCOL'IC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a poem 
relating  to  shcplierds  and  rural  affairs. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  buco- 
! lies  are  those  of  Virgil. 

I BUD,  that  part  of  a plant  which  con- 
tains the  embryo  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  &c. 

; It  is  celled  by  botanists  the  hyhcrnacle,  or 
^ winter  receptacle  of  the  leaves  or  flowers 
; of  plants,  and  is  an  epitome  of  a fiower,  or 
of  a shoot,  which  is  to  be  unfolded  the 
succeeding  summer. 

BUD'DING,  a method  of  propagating 
j fruit  trees.  Tlie  stocks  arc  raised  from 
j seed;  and  in  these,  buds  of  other  trees  arc 
, inserted,  which  invariably  produce  the  same 
kind  of  tree,  fruit,  and  fiower,  as  those  from 
which  the  buds  are  taken. 

1 BUDiyniSTS,  the  followers  or  worship- 
pers of  Buddha,  the  founder  of  a very 
ancient  religion  in  Indio,  which  afterwards 
spread  to  Japan,  Thibet,  and  China,  where 
it  exists  at  the  present  day.  According  to 
an  article  in  the  ‘‘Journal  dcs  Savans"  of 
1S21,  which  cites  the  Japan  Kncycloprcdin, 
Buddha,  whose  historical  name  was  Tslia- 
kin-muni,  was  bom  under  the  reign  of 
; Tnhao  wang,  of  the  dynasty  of  Tshcu,  1029 
1 B.C.,  and  died  under  the  reign  of  Mouwang, 

; 9 B.c.  His  disciple  Mahakaya  succeeded 
1 him,  and  is  the  first  saint  or  patriarch  of 
Buddhism;  but  a regular  dynasty  of  suc- 
ce«^nrs  filled  this  important  station  till  a. d. 
1 713.  Their  history  is  mixed  with  tlie  gross- 
1 ett  fables;  hut  it  is  clear  that  they  devoted 
themselves  to  religious  exercises  and  con- 
1 slant  ‘Contemplation,  and  condemned  them- 
selves to  the  'severest  iibstL»eiice.  Besides 
many  other  monuments  of  the  ancient 
worship  of  Buddha,  there  are  two  particu- 
, Inrly  remarkable — the  rums  of  the  gigantic 
temple  Boro-Budor,  in  Java,  and  the  five 
large  subterranean  halls,  called  I’nntsli- 
; I’andti,  on  the  way  from  (tuzerat  lo  M'llwa- 
Tradition  ascribe''  these  astonishing  works 
of  ancient  Indian  architecture  and  seulp- 

ture,  winch  far  surpass  the  skill  of  the 
modern  Hindoos,  to  the  Pandus,  the  heroes 
of  Indian  mythology. 

BUDG'ET,  the  name  given  to  the  annual 
statement  made  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  the  public  finances. 

BUFF,  in  commerce,  a sort  of  leather 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo; 
which,  when  dressed  with  oil  after  the 
manner  of  chamois,  makes  what  we  call 
buff-skin.  This  is  a very  considerable  ar- 
ticle iu  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch 
commerce  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  skins  of 
elks,  oxen,  and  some  other  animals,  when 
prepared  after  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  buffalo,  are  likewise  called  buffs. 

BUF'FALO,  in  zoology,  the  Bos  hubalus 
of  Linnaeus,  an  animal  of  the  ox-kind,  with 
very  large,  crooked,  and  resupinated  horns. 
It  came  originally  from  India,  but  is  now 
found  in  most  of  the  warmer  countries  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  is  larger  and 
less  docile  than  the  common  ox,  and  is 
fond  of  marshy  places  and  rivers.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  bison  of  North 
America,  and  to  wild  oxen  in  general. 

BUFFO,  the  Italian  for  a singer,  or 
actor,  when  he  takes  the  humorous  part  in 
comic  0])craa,  &c. 

BUFFO'NIA,in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
of  the  tetandria-digynia  class,  called  after 
the  naturalist  Buffon. 

BUFFET' w'as  anciently  a little  apart- 
ment separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room 
by  slender  wooden  columns,  for  the  dispos- 
ing of  cliina,  glass,  &c. 

BU'FONITES,  or  Buroxius  Lapis,  in 
mineralogy,  a sort  of  stone  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  head  of  a toad,  and  hence 
vulgarly  called  toadstone. 

BUG,  a troublesome  and  disgusting  in- 
sect tlmt  infests  beds,  &c.  It  is  the  cimex 
lecfularias  of  Linnreus.  The  destruction 
of  bugs  mav  be  effected  by  a solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  or  tin  water 
and  alcohol.  'I’his  solution  should  be  ap- 
plied with  a hrusli  to  every  crcvicc  wdicrc  it 
18  possible  the  insects  can  lodge. 

BU'GLOSS,  in  botany,  a name  given  to 
several  very  distinct  genera  of  plants,  ns 
tlic  nnchusn,  lycopsis,  and  nsperugo. 

BUIlirSTONE,  or  BUHITSTONE,  a 
sub-speeics  of  silex  or  quartz,  occurring  in 
amorphous  masses,  partly  compact,  lo  t 
containing  many  irregular  cavities.  It  jb 
used  for  millstones. 

BUL,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  ehronology, 
the  eighth  inontli  of  the  eeclesinstical,  and 
the  second  of  the  civil  year;  it  has  since 
been  called  Marshevan,  and  answers  to  our 
October. 

BULB,  or  BifLnous  Root,  in  the  ana- 
tomy of  plants,  expresses  a root  of  a round 
f»r  roumlisli  figure,  and  usunllv  luriiished 
with  fibres  at  its  linsn.  'Ihe  bulb  under 
ground  is  wlmt  the  bud  is  ujkhi  tlie  sten- 
or  branches, anhybernaclc  ‘>r  w inter  rceeji* 
tnelc  of  a future  plant,  eontaiiiing  (he  plant 
in  embryo,  protected  by  a rind  of  scales,  &c. 
Bulbous  roots  arc  said  to  be  solid,  when 
composed  of  one  uniform  lump  of  iiiaUcr, 

TfiR  "iiwnoKT"  It  nnoi'CMT  pou^v,^RI^  nr  tut.  cii \ncki.i.o^u  op  tiir  rxcurquru. 
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BULBOUS  BOOTS  IN  GLASSES  PLACED  IN  A T7IND0W  HAVE  GENERALLY  TOO  MUCH  UEAT,  AND  IN  CONSEQUENCE  BECOME  WEAKLY. 


BUmL-SOGS  are  aiORE  VICIOUS  AND  FEROCIOUS  THAN  ANY  OF  THE  CANINE  SPECIES,  AND  BITE  ON  THE  SLIGHTEST  PROVOCATION 


I 


A nULL,  A BUFFALO,  ASD  A VIFEll  DREAD  TUB  COLOUR  OF  SCARLET. 

bul]  Scientific  antJ  lEitcrarn  SrcasurB  ; [bub  | 


as  in  the  tulip;  tunicated,  when  formed  of 
multitudes  of  coats,  surrounding  one  ano- 
ther, as  in  the  onion;  squamose,  or  scaly, 
when  composed  of  lesser  Hakes,  as  in  the 
lily ; duplicate,  when  there  are  only  two  to 
each  plant;  and  aggregate,  when  there  is  a 
congeries  of  such  roots  to  each  plant. 

BULIM'IA,  or  BU'LIMY,  a disease  in 
which  the  patient  is  affected  with  an  insa- 
tiable and  perpetual  appetite  for  food. 

BULK'-  HEADS,  partitions  made  athwart 
a ship,  by  which  one  part  is  divided  from 
another;  as  the  great  cabin,  gun-room, 
bread-room,  &c. 

BULL,  in  zoology,  the  male  of  the  bovine 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  which  cow  is  the 

feiriale. In  astronomy,  the  constellation 

Taurus. Also,  an  edict  or  mandate  Issued 

by  the  Pope,  and  scaled  with  the  bulla,  a 
leaden  or  gold  seal. 

BUL'LA,  in  antiquity,  a small  round 
ornament  of  gold  or  silver,  worn  about  the 
neck  or  breast  of  the  children  of  the  nobi- 
lity till  the  age  of  fourteen. In  concho- 

logy,  a genus  of  testaceous  animals,  class 
vermes,  order  testacea. 

BUL'LATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf;  folium  hullatum,  a leaf  having  protu- 
berances on  its  surface  resemblingblisters. 

BULL'-DOG,  a dog  of  English  breed,  so 
called  from  lus  property  of  attacking  the 
bull,  whence  he  was  formerly  used  in  the 
cruel  sport  of  bull-baiting. 

BULL'ET,  a leaden  ball  ^dth  which  small 
fire  arms  are  loaded, 

BULL'ETIN,  an  official  account  of  pub- 
lic transactions  or  matters  of  general  inte- 
rest, 

BULL'-FIGHT,  an  entertainment  for- 
merly frequent  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  at 
which  wild  bulls  arc  encountered  by  men 
on  horseback,  armed  with  lances. 

BULL'-FROG,  a remarkable  species  of 
the  frog  in  North  America,  so  called  be- 
cause its  voice  resembles  the  distant  lowing 
of  an  ox. 

BULLTTE,  in  conchology,  a petrified 
shell,  or  the  fossil  remains  of  shells,  of  the 
genus  bulla. 

BULLTON,  uncoined  gold  or  silver  in 
the  mass.  Those  metals  arc  called  so, 
either  when  smelted  from  the  native  ore, 
and  not  perfectly  refined;  or  when  they 
ore  perfectly  refined,  but  melted  down  in 
bars  or  ingots,  or  in  any  unwTought  body, 
of  any  degree  of  fineness. 

BULL  ^S-EYE,  a mark  in  the  centre  of  a i 
target,  in  the  shape  of  a buH’s  eye,  at  which  , 

archers  shoot  by  way  of  cxcrciso. In 

astronomy,  Aldcbaran,  a star  of  the  first  | 

magnitude  in  the  constellation  Taurus. 

Among  scnincn,  a small  obscure  cloud,  ' 
ruddy  in  the  middle,  generally  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  a great  stonn  at  sen.  ! 

It  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  patent  j 

reflectors  set  into  the  posts  or  decks.  i 

BUL'AVAUK,  in  fortification,  a mound  of  ‘ 
earth  capable  of  resisting  cannon  shot,  and 
formed  with  bastions,  curtains,  Ac.— — The  . 
word  is  also  used  figuratively,  as  the  Bn  , 
tish  navy  is  the  nation's  bulwark."  . I 

BUM'-BOAT,  a sort  of  wherry  used  about  | 


harbours,  to  carry  provisions,  &c.,  for  sale  t 
to  ships  lying  at  a distance. 

BUNGALOW',  an  Indian  name  for  a 
house  with  a thatched  roof  such  as  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  country. 

BUNT,  a sea  term,  the  middle  part  of  a 
sail  fonned  into  a sort  of  bag,  or  hollow, 
that  the  sail  may  gather  more  wind. 

BUN'TINE,  or  BUNTING,  the  thin 
w oollen  stuff  of  w’hich  the  colours,  or  flags 
ami  signals,  of  ships  are  made. 

BUNTING,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the 
genus  emberiza,  remarkable  for  the  shape 
of  its  bill,  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  ! 
forming  a sharp  angle  bending  inwards 
towards  the  lower. 

•BUNTLINES,  small  ropes  fastened  to 
cringles,  which  serve  to  force  up  the  bunt 
of  the  sail  for  the  better  furling  it  up. 

BUOY,  a short  piece  of  wood  or  close 
hooped  barrel  fastened  by  a rope  to  the 
anchor,  to  point  out  its  situation.  It  is 
also  a piece  of  w’ood  or  cork  fastened  by  a 
chain,  serving  to  point  out  dangerous  places. 
A Life-buoy  is  intended  to  keep  a per- 
son afloat  till  he  can  be  taken  from  the 
W'ater.  It  should  be  suspended  from  the 
stem  of  the  ship,  and  let  go  as  soon  as 
anybody  falls  overboard,  and  a light  may  be 
attached  to  it  if  the  accident  happens  by 
night.  It  consists  of  two  hollow  copper 
vessels  connected  together,  each  about  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  sized  pillow,  and  of 
buoyancy  and  capacity  sufficient  to  support 
one  man  standing  upon  them. 

BU'PHAGA,  or  Beep-eater,  in  orni- 
thology, a bird  of  the  order  pictr,  found  in 
Africa.  It  is  so  called,  because  it  alights 
on  the  backs  of  cattle,  and  picks  boles  in 
them  to  get  at  the  larvrc  of  the  gad-fly,  on 
which  it  lives. 

BUPIITHAL'AIUM,  or  Ox-ete,  in  bota- 
ny,  a genus  of  plants,  class  19  Syngenetia, 
order  2 Polygamia  superflva.  There  arc 
manv  species,  and  arc  all  either  annuals  or 
shrubs.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance which  its  flowers  have  to  the  eye  of 
an  ox. 

BUPIITHAL'MUS,  in  medicine,  a dis- 
eased enlargement  of  the  eye. 

BUPRESTIS,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
of  the  coleopterous  order,  remarkable  for 
the  brilliancv  of  its  colours,  which  emulate 
the  polish  of  the  finest  metals  ; but  it  bites 
severely  and  lias  a nauseous  scent.  ^ 

BUirUEN,  the  contents  of  a ship;  or 
the  number  of  tons  which  a vessel  will 

earn'. The  burden  of  a song  is  that  part 

which  is  repeated  at  every  verse  or  stanza. 

BUREAU',  in  its  primary  senseis  a cloth  j 
covering  a table;  next  a writing-table;  and  * 
afterwards  used  to  signify  the  chamber  j 
of  an  otficer  of  govrrninent,  and  the  body  [ 
of*  subordinate  officers  who  labour  under 
the  direction  of  a chief.  According  to  the 

f)arliaincntai7  usage  of  France,  the  chnm- 
lerof  deputies  is  clividcd  into  nine  bureaus, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  deputies 
designated  by  lot : and  each  bureau  dis- 
cusses all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
ehambej  separately. 

BUK'GAGF.,  nil  ancient  tenure  in  bo- 
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BUUNi:iG-MIRBORS  ARE  USEFULLY  EMPLOYED  AS  REFLECTORS  IN  LIGUT-U0USE3. 
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I roughs,  whereby  the  inhabitants,  by  cus« 

! tom,  hold  their  lands,  &c.  of  the  king,  or 
other  superior  lord  of  the  borough,  at  a 
certain  yearly  rent,  A dwelling  house  in 
a borough,  was  also  formerly  called  a bur- 
gage. 

BUR'GESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a borough, 
or  one  who  possesses  a tenement  therein. 
In  other  countries,  burgess  and  citizen  are 
used  synonymously ; but  with  us  they  are 
distinguished,  burgess  being  ordinarily  used 
for  the  representative  of  a borougU-town  in 
parliament. 

BUR  GLARY,  in  law,  the  breaking  and 
entering  the  dwelling  of  another  in  the 
night,  with  the  intent  to  commit  some 
felony,  whether  the  felonious  intent  be  put 
in  execution  or  not.  The  like  offence  com- 
mitted by  day,  is  called  house-breaking. 

BUR'GOMaSTER,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  great  towns  in  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  Germany.  The  authority  of  a burgo- 
master resembles  that  of  the  Lord  IVIayor  in 
London. 

BURLETT'A,  a light,  comic  species  of 
musical  drama,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Italian  burlare,  to  jest. 

BURN'ING,  the  action  of  fire  on  some 
pabulum,  or  fuel,  by  which  the  minute 
ports  thereof  are  put  into  a violent  motion, 
and  some  of  them  assuming  the  nature  of 
fire  themselves,  fly  off  in  orbem,  while  the 
rest  are  dissipated  in  form  of  vapour,  or 
reduced  to  ashes. 

BURN  ING-GLASS,  alcns  which  unites 
the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it,  in  so 
narrow  a space  as  to  cause  tlicm  to  kindle 
any  combustible  matter  coming  in  their 
way.  The  lenses  used  for  tliis  purpose  are 
generally  convex  on  both  sides,  by  which 
the  rays  are  brought  upon  a point  with  the 
greatest  force,  in  consequence  of  the  short- 
ness of  their  focal  distance. Burning 

yUrrorn,  or  Hpeculh,  arc  concave  reflecting 
•urfares,  which  carry  the  rays  of  light  by 
reflectum  to  the  common  centre.  Among 
the  ancients,  the  burning  mirrors  of  Archi- 
medes and  Proclus  are  famous.  By  the 
fonner,  the  Roman  navy  was  set  on  tire 
and  consumed,  at  the  distance  of  a bow- 
shot; and  by  the  latter,  according  to  Zo- 
naras,  the  navy  of  VitcUius,  while  besieging 
Bviantinm,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  By  means 
01  a mirror  made  by  Villettc,  a French 
artist  of  Lyons,  a sixpence  was  molted  in 
seven  minutes  and  a half:  and  a halfpenny 
in  sixteen  minutes.  This  mirror  was  17 
inches  wide,  and  ground  to  a sphere  of  7d 
inches  radius  ; so  that  its  focus  was  about 
inches  from  the  vertex.  Its  substance 
was  a composition  of  tin,  copper,  and 

BU  RIN,  an  instrument  used  for  engrav- 
ing on  copper  or  steel  plates. 

BnilREL-SlIOT,  small  shot,  nails,  pieces 
of  old  iron,  Ac.  put  into  cases,  lo  be  dis- 
charged out  of  ordnance. 

RUR'S/E  MU'f'O  S/K,  in  anatomy,  bags 
winch  secrete  a mucous  fat  that  serves  to 
lubricate  tendons,  muscles,  and  bones,  in 
OTiicr  to  render  their  motion  easy. 

BUR.S.V'RlI,  in  archvology,  stipendiary 


scholars  who  lived  upon  the  burse,  or  joint- 
stock  of  the  college. 

BURSE,  BUll'SA,  or  BASILTCA,  an 
exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants to  consult  on  matters  of  trade,  and 
to  negotiate  bills  of  exchange. 

BUSH-HARRpW,  an  implement  of  hus- 
bandry for  harrow'ing  grass  lands,  and 
covering  grass  or  clover  seeds.  It  consists 
of  a frame  with  three  or  more  bars,  in 
which  bushes  are  interwoven. 

BUSH'MEN,  a name  given  by  the  Dutch 
to  the  wild  and  ferocious  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BUS'KIN,  a kind  of  high  shoe,  anciently 
worn  by  tragedians:  also  a sort  of  leather 
stocking  serving  the  purpose  of  a boot. 

BUST,  or  BUSTO,  in  sculpture,  denotes 
the  figure  or  portrait  of  a person  in  relievo, 
showing  only  the  head,  shoulders,  and 
stomach,  the  arms  being  lopped  ofl*.  The 
stomach  and  shoulders  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  bust.  The  tennis  also  used  by  the 
Italians,  for  the  torso  or  trunk  of  the  body, 
from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 

BUSTARD,  a large  species  of  fowl  of 
the  Grallic  order.  It  runs  fast,  and  takes 
flight  with  dirticulty.  It  inhabits  England, 
but  the  breed  is  nearly  extirpated. 

BUS'TUM,  in  antiquity,  a funeral  pile 
on  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans 
used  to  be  burnt.  Hence  Bustua'rii  were 
gladiators  who  fought  about  the  hustura 
of  any  person  in  the  celebration  of  liis 
obsequies. 

BUTCH'ER-BIRD,  a species  of  the 
shrike,  remarkable  for  its  ferocity  tow'ards 
the  little  birds  which  it  kills. 

BUTTER,  a fat  unctuous  substance, 
procured  from  tlic  cream  of  milk  by  churn- 
ing. This  kind  of  oil,  in  its  natural  state, 
is  distributed  through  all  the  substance  of 
the  milk  in  very  small  particles,  which  are 
interposed  between  the  caseous  and  serous 
parts,  among  which  it  is  suspended  by  a 
slight  adherence,  but  without  being  dis- 
solved. It  is  in  the  same  state  as  that  of 
oil  in  emulsions;  hence  the  same  wliitencss 
in  milk  and  in  emulsions;  and  hence,  by 
rest,  tlie  oily  parts  separate  from  both  these 
liquors  to  the  surface,  and  form  a cream. 
It  was  late  before  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  had  any  notion  of  butter;  their  poets 
make  no  mention  of  it,  and  vet  are  fre- 
([uciitly  speaking  of  milk  and  rnccsc.  The 
Romans  used  butter  no  otlierwise  than  as 

a medicine,  never  as  a food. Butter  is  a 

name  given  in  old  books  of  chemistry  to 
several  metallic  muriates,  on  account  of 
their  texture  when  newly  prepared.  Hence 
there  arc  the  butters  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  and  tin.  Thus,  butter  of  anti- 
mony is  a compound  of  antimony  and  oxy- 
genized muriatic  acid,  and  is  a muriate  of 
antimony,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

BUTTERBUR,  a plant  with  a flosculnr 
flower,  consisting  of  innnv  florets. 

BUTTERFLY,  or  rAFll/lO,  a genus  of 
inserts,  of  which  there  are  many  hundred 
! species,  (’urious  and  elegant  ns  they  arc, 
j this  is  the  last  state  of  the  varied  existence 
■ of  tli^  same  creature ; first  in  the  grub,  or 
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GILT  BUTTONS  ARE  STAMPED  OUT  FROM  COPPER,  ALLOIEO  WITH  ZINC. 
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caterpillar  form,  in  which  it  emerges  from 
the  eggs  laid  by  a former  generation : the 
grub  then  passes  into  an  insensible  state, 
ctdled  the  chrysalis  or  aurelia,  in  which  it 
continues  some  weeks  or  months,  having 
neither  legs,  wings,  nor  motion : at  length 
the  case  is  burst,  and  moths  and  buttertlies 
emerge,  which  pass  a shtfrt  and  fluttering 
existence,  during  which  they  lay  eggs  for 
future  successions  of  the  same  kind. 

BUT  TER-MILK,  a kind  of  serum  that 
remains  behind,  after  the  butter  is  made. 

BUT  TER-WORT,  in  botany,  the  Eng- 
Ush  name  of  a distinct  genus  of  plants, 
called  pivguicula, 

BUTTERY,  a room  in  the  houses  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the 
butler,  where  he  keeps  the  utensils  belong- 
ing to  his  office. 

BUT  TOCK  of  a sAip,  is  that  part  of  her, 
which  is  her  breadth  right  a-stern,  from 
the  tack  upwards  ; and  a sliip  is  said  to 
have  a broad  or  a narrow  buttock,  accord- 
ing as  she  is  built,  broad  or  narrow  at  the 
transom. 

BUTTOTCS.  The  manufacture  of  but- 
tons is  an  art  which  gives  employment  to 
numerous  persons,  and  constitutes  many 
distinct  trades.  The  most  durable  and  or- 
namental buttons  are  made  of  various 
metals,  generally  polished,  or  covered  with 
an  exceedingly  thin  wash  of  some  more 
valuable  meteJ,  as  gold,  silver,  or  tin. 
Horn,  leather,  bone,  and  wood  are  also  used 
for  buttons,  wliich  m*e  sometimes  plain,  but 
more  frequently  covered  with  silk,  mohair, 
thread,  or  other  ornamental  materials.  It 
is  impossible,  consiMent  with  our  limits,  to 
describe  the  processes  by  wdiichthe  various 
kinds  of  buttons  are  made:  and  it  must 
suffice  to  state  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
manufacture  whatever  in  which  greater  in- 
enuity  is  exercised,  nor  in  which  the  la- 
ours  of  the  artisan  have  been  crowned  with 
more  complete  success. 


BUX'US,  the  box-tree,  of  which  there 
are  three  species : 1.  the  arbore^ctnt,  with 
oval  leaves ; 2.  the  angiLttifolio,  w ith  narrow 
leaves;  3.  the  suffruiicosat  commonly  used 
for  bordering  of  flower-beds.  The  two.first 
sorts,  when  suffered  to  grow  in  a natural 
manner,  are  deciduous  shrubs  of  a very 
elegant  figure.  There  were  formerly  large 
trees  of  these  kinds  upon  Boxhill,  near  Dor- 
king in  Surry.  Boxwood  is  extremely  hard 
and  smooth,  and  therefore  capable  of  being 
wTought  with  great  neatness  by  the  turner. 
It  is  used  for  the  same  reasons  by  engravers 
on  wood. 

BU'ZE,  a wooden  or  leaden  pipe  to  con- 
vey the  air  into  mines. 

BY'-LAWS,  or  BY'E-LAWS,  private  and 
peculiar  laws  for  the  good  government  of 
a city,  court,  or  other  community,  made 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  members. 
All  by-law's  are  to  be  reasonable,  and 
for  the  common  benefit,  not  private  advan- 
tage of  any  particular  persons,  and  must  be 
agreeable  to  the  public  laws  in  being. 

BUZ'ZARD,  a rapacious,  but  sluggish 
bird,  of  the  haw'k  kind. 

BYS'SOLITE,  a scarce  mineral,  orcuring 
in  very  delicate  filaments,  short,  flexible, 
and  elastic.  The  colour  is  olive  green,  and 
their  lustre  rather  silky. 

BYS'SUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  mosses, 
consisting  of  plain,  simple,  capillary  fila- 
ments. The  byssi  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
confervee  ; from  which,  however,  they  differ, 
as  consisting  of  finer,  shorter,  and  more 
tender  filaments,  and  not  growing  in  water, 

as  the  confervac  do. Byssus,  a fine  linen 

among  the  ancients,  procured  from  India. 
Also,  that  fine  Egyptian  linen,  whereof  the 
tunics  of  the  Jewnsh  priests  were  made. 

BYZ.YN'TINE,  a gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
15/.  so  called  from  being  coined  at  Byzan- 
tium. Also  an  epithet  for  any  thing  ^rtain- 
ing  to  Byzantium,  an  ancient  city  of  Thrace, 
situated  on  the  Bosphorus. 


C. 


C,  the  third  letter,  and  second  consonant  i 
of  the  alphabet,  is  pronounced  like  k before  : 
the  vowels  a,  o,  and  w,  and  like  » before  e,  | 
i,  and  y.  Before  A it  has  a peculiar  sound,  as  ; 
in  cliancc,  chalk ; in  chord  and  some  otlicr 
words,  it  is  hard  like  k;  but  in  inanjr  French 
words  it  is  soft  before  A,  like  s,  as  in  chaise, 
chagrin,  &c.  As  a numeral  C stands  for 
100,  and  CC  for  200,  &c. ; as  an  abbreviation 
it  stands  for  Christ,  as  A.C.  Anno  Christi, 
or  Ante  Christum  ; also  for  Companion,  as 
C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath.  And  in 
music,  C after  the  cliff,  is  the  mark  of 
common  time. 

CAA'BA,  or  C A A'BAH,  properly  signifies 
R square  building;  but  is  particularly  ap- 
idicd  by  the  IMahomcians  to  the  temple  of 
\lcccn,  built,  ns  they  pretend,  by  Abraham, 


Si 


and  Ishmat^l  his  son.  It  is  towards  this 
temple  they  always  turn  their  faces  when 
they  pray,  in  wlmtcvcr  part  of  the  world 
they  happen  to  be.  This  temple  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum  for  all  sorts  of  crimi- 
nals; but  it  is  most  rcinarkablc  for  the 
))ilgrimagc8  made  to  it  by  the  devout  Mus- 
sulniansjwho  jiay  so  gjcni  a veneration  to 
It,  that  they  believe  n single  sight  of  its 
sacred  walls,  w ithout  any  particular  act  of 
devotion,  is  as  nieritorions,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  ns  the  most  careful  discharge  oi  one's 
duty,  for  the  space  of  a whole  year,  in  any 
other  tcninlc. 

CAA-AT*IA,  in  botany,  the  Indian  name 
for  the  Dorttenia  Hrazilirnsit  of  LinnoMis, 
with  wliich  the  natives  cure  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows. 
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CAPTAIN  BROWN  WAS  THE  FIRST  WHO  EMPLOYED  CHAIN  CABLES,  IN  1811. 


cAc]  91  'Ntto  ©tctionaru  of  tfje  '33etles  ICettres.  [ciE 

CAA-O'PIA,  in  botany,  the  Hypericum 
hacciferum,  a Brazilian  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  emits  a juice  which  when  dried  re- 
sembles gamboge. 

CAB,  an  oriental  dry  measure,  equal  to 
nearly  three  English  pints  com  measure. 

C.AJBAL',  denotes  a number  of  persona 
united  in  some  close  design,  and  is  some- 
times used  synonymously  with  faction. 
This  term  was  applied  to  the  ministry  of 
Charles  II.,  from  the  initial  letters  of  their 
respective  names,  viz.  Clittbrd,  Ashley, 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale. 

CAB'^VLA,  a mysterious  kind  of  science 
pretended  to  have  been  delivered  by  reve- 
lation to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  transmitted 
by  oral  tradition  to  tliose  of  our  times ; 
serving  for  the  interpretation  of  the  books 
both  of  nature  and  scripture. 

CAB'ALLINE,  (from  caballus)  pertain- 
ing to  a horse ; as,  caballine  aloes,  so  called 
from  its  being  a medicine  given  to  horses. 

CAB'BAGE-TREE,  the  cabbage-palm,  a 
species  of  Areca,  which  grows  with  a 
straight  stem  to  the  height  of  180  or  200 
feet.  Its  branches  grow  in  a circular 
manner,  and  on  the  top  grows  a snow-white 
substance,  called  cabbage,  which  is  eaten 
R-ith  meat,  like  other  vegetables.  The  fibres 
of  the  leaves  are  used  for  making  nets  and 
cordage. 

CABTN,  the  apartment  in  a vessel  for 
the  officers  and  superior  passengers.— 
Cabin  paesengere  are  those  who  pay  for  ac- 
commodations in  the  cabin,  in  distinction 
from  deck  or  steerage  passengers. 

CABTNET,  a select  apartment  set  apart 
for  writing,  studying,  or  preserving  any 
thing  that  is  precious.  Hence  we  say,  a 

. cabinet  of  paintings,  curiosities,  &c. 

Also,  the  closet  or  private  room  iu  the  royal 
palace,  where  councils  arc  held;  likewise 
the  ministers  of  state  who  are  summoned 
to  attend  such  councils. 

CABI'RI,  certain  deities  greatly  venerated 
by  the  ancient  PaMns  in  Greece  and  Phoe- 
nicia, who  were  lupposed  to  have  a par- 
ticnlar  inffuence  over  maritime  aflfairs. 

CA'BLE,  a large  strong  rope  or  chain, 
used  to  retain  a vessel  at  anchor.  In  the 
use  of  the  cable  there  are  many  sea  phrases. 

CABO'CIIED,  or  CABO'SSE,  in  he- 
raldry, having  the  head  cut  close,  so  as  to 
have  no  neck  left. 

CABOO  SE,  the  cook-room  or  kitchen  of 
a ship.  It  also  signifies  the  box  that  covers 
the  cnimney  of  a ship. 

CAB'UIIK,  a Brazilian  bird  of  the  owl 
kind,  of  a beautiful  brown  colour  spotted 
with  white. 

CACA'DE,  a French  military  term  for  an 
unlucky  enterprise  in  war,  which  has  been 
ill-TOnccrtcd  and  ill-conducted. 

CACA'LIA,  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnienn  system,  class  19  Byngeneeia,  order 
1 Polygnmin  aqualiM. 

CACIPALOT,  in  ichthyology,  the  Physc- 
ler,  r)r  sperTnn^'*ti  whale. 

CACirOLONG,  in  mineralogy,  a sub- 
, species  of  tpinrtz,  whirh  often  envelopes 
i common  chaleedony,  the  two  iiiiucrals  bc'ing 
1 united  by  insensible  shades. 

CACOCHYLTA,  in  medicine,  a bad 
chylification ; when  the  humour  called 
chyle  is  not  duly  made. 

fcAC'OCHYlMY,  a vicious  state  of  the 
vital  humours,  especially  of  the  blood, 
arising  from  a disorder  of  the  secretions  or 
excretions,  or  from  contagion. 

CACOE'THES,  an  ill  habit  or  propen- 
sity ; as  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  an  itch  for 
authorship. 

CAC'OPHONG,  in  rhetoric,  an  uncouth, 
bad  tone  of  the  voice,  proceediug  from  the 
ill  disposition  of  the  organs. 

CACOSYNTHETON,  in  grammar,  an 
improper  selection  and  arrangement  of 
words  in  a sentence. 

CACOTROPHY,  in  medicine,  any  sort 
of  vicious  nutrition. 

C AC'TU  S,  in  botany,  a genus  of  succulent 
plants,  permanent  in  duration  and  singular 
iu  structure,  which  are  all  natives  of  South 
America.  Most  of  this  genus  are  now  to 
be  met  with  in  the  choice  collections  of 
exotics  reared  in  this  country. 

CAD'DIS,  a kind  of  worm  or  grub  found 
in  its  case  of  straw. 

CA'DENCE,  in  grammar,  the  fall  of  the 
voice;  also  the  flow  of  verses  or  periods. 

■ ’In  music,  it  is  a pause  or  suspension  at 
the  end  of  an  air,  or  at  the  termination 

of  a proper  chord. In  dancing,  cadence 

is  used  when  the  steps  follow  the  notes  and 
measures  of  the  music. In  horseman- 

ship, the  cadence  is  the  measure  or  pro- 
portion observed  by  a horse  in  all  his 
motions. 

CA'GET^’T,  in  astrology,  an  epithet  for 
a planet  when  it  is  in  a sign  opposite  to 
its  exaltation. 

CAHEN'ZA,  in  music,  the  fall  or  modu- 
lation of  the  voice  in  singiug^  or  the  close 
of  an  air. 

CADET',  one  who  is  trained  up  for  the 
army  by  a course  of  military  discipline ; 
such  as  the  cadets  at  the  military  colleges 
of  Woohrioh,  Addiscombe,  &c. Cadet- 

ship, the  commission  given  to  a cadet  to 
enter  the  East  India  Company’s  service. 

CA'DI,  a civil  judge  or  magistrate  in  the 
Turkish  empire. 

C AD'MI  A,  an  oxyde  of  zinc  which  collects 
on  the  sides  of  furnaces  where  zinc  is  sub- 
limed. 

CADMI'TES,  in  mineralogy,  a precious 
stone  having  blue  specks  in  it. 

CAD'MIUM,  a ductile  and  malleable 
metal,  chiefly  found  in  Silesia,  in  ores  of 
zinc.  It  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  tin, 
and  is  suFceptiblc  of  a Hnc  polish. 

CADU'CEUS,  the  wand  or  sceptre  of 
Mercury,  being  a rod  entwisted  by  two 
serpents,  and  tipped  with  wings  ; borne  by 
that  deity  as  tliu  ensign  of  his  ofticc. 
When  used  on  medals,  Ac.  it  is  an  emblem  of 
pence,  and  was  carried  by  the  Roman  licralds 
when  they  went  to  proclaim  pence.  The 
rod  sigiiiflcd  power;  tlic  serpents,  wisdom; 
and  llic  wings,  diligenec  and  activity. 

CADU'COUS,  in  botany,  denotes  falling 
early  ; ns,  cnducoue  leaves,  w liicli  fall  before 
the  end  of  summer. 

C.K'fMAS,  a northerly  wind,  which  is 
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cal]  Scientific  antj  ICiterari)  ^rcasuru ; [cal 

said  to  be  distiugnished  from  the  other 
Mauds  by  its  drawing  the  clouds  to  itself. 

CiECIL'IA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Amphibia,  order  Serjientes. 

CaERTTES  TAB'UL^,  in  antiquity, 
tables  or  registers  in  M'hich  tlie  censors 
entered  the  names  of  those  citizens,  udio 
for  any  misdemeanour  were  deprived  of 
their  right  of  voting  at  an  election. 

CiE'SAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  family 
name  of  the  first  five  Roman  emperors,  and 
afterwards  adopted  -as  a title  by  their  sue* 
cessors.  It  was  also  used,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, for  the  iutended  or  presumptive 
heir  of  the  empire. 

CiES ADRIANS,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
officers  or  ministers  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
who  kept  an  account  of  their  revenues,  and 
took  possession  in  their  name  of  such  things 
as  devolved  or  were  confiscated  to  them. 

CaESXJ'RA,  a figure  in  prosody,  by  which 
a division  or  separation  takes  place  in  a 
foot  that  is  composed  of  syllables  belonging 
to  different  words. 

CiET'ERIS  PAR'IBUS,  a term  often  used 
by  mathematical  and  physical  writers ; the 
words  litei*ally  signiiy’ing  the  rest,  or  other 
things,  being  alike  or  equal.  Thus  of  a bullet, 
it  may  be  said,  eceteris  paribus,  the  hearier 
it  is  the  greater  the  range,  supposing  the 
length  and  diameter  of  the  piece  and  the 
quantity  and  strength  of  the  powder  be  the 
same. 

CAG'UI,  a Brazilian  monkey,  the  small- 
est species  of  which  is  not  more  than  six 
inches  long. 

CAIRNS,  heaps  of  stones  in  a conical 
form,  which  are  frequently  to  be  met  \vith 
in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

CATSSON,  or  CAISSOON',  a wooden 
chest  filled  with  bombs  or  powder,  and 
laid  in  the  way  of  an  enemy,  or  buried  under 
some  work  to  blow  it  up.  Also,  the  frame 
used  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a bridge. 

CA'JEPUT  OIL,  in  medicine,  an  aro- 
matic oil  extracted  from  an  Indian  tree; 
the  Maleleuca  Lexicadcndron  of  Linnxus, 
which  grow's  in  the  Molucca  islands. 

C A L'AB ASH-TREE,  in  botany,  the 
Crescentia  of  Linnreus,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
enclosed  in  a cell  that  serves  the  natives  of 
the  Caribbee  islands  for  a drinking  cup, 
a pot  for  boiling,  and  for  various  other  do- 
mestic purposes. 

CALAMAN'CO,  a fine  sort  of  woollen 
stuff  of  a fine  gloss,  and  chequered  iu  the 
warp,  80  that  the  chetks  arc  seen  only 
upon  one  side. 

CALAMA'RI>E,  the  third  natural  order 
of  plants  in  the  Liniucnn  system,  containing 
the  reeds  resembling  grasses. 

CAL'AMAR,  a name  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

CAL'AMBAC,  alocs-wood,  a drug,  tlic 
produce  of  a tree  jrrnwing  in  China  and 
some  of  the  Indian  isles. 

CAI/AMBOUR,  a species  of  the  aloes- 
' wood,  used  bv  cabinct-ninkcrs  and  inlayers. 

CALAMIF'EROUS,  a botanic  tenn  for 
plants  having  a long,  hollow,  knotted 
stem. 

CAT/ AMINE,  or  LA  PIS  CATaAMIN^V- 
RIS,  the  calamine  stone,  or  oxyde  of  zinc; 

a kind  of  bituminous  fossil  earth,  which, 
when  mixed  with  copper,  produces  brass. 

CAL'AMUS,  arush  or  reed  used  anciently 
as  a pen  to  write  on  parchments  or  papyrus. 

^Tbe  generic  name  of  an  Indian  cane, 

otherwise  called  rotang. Also,  a kind  of 

reed,  or  sweet-scented  cane,  used  by  the 
Jews  as  a perfume. 

CALAN'DRA,  in  ornithology,  a species 
of  lark  of  a reddish  brown  colour. 

CALASH',  a light  open  chariot. 

C.(\Jj'ATIIUS,  in  antiquity,  a basket  or 
hamper,  made  of  osiers  or  reeds,  used  to 
put  needle-work  in,  or  to  hold  flowers.  Ca- 
lathus  was  also  a pan  for  cheese-curds  and 
milk  ; also  the  name  of  a cup  for  wine  used 
in  sacrifices. 

Ci\XA'TOR,  in  antiquity,  was  a public 
servant  and  a freeman,  such  as  a bailiff  or 
crier,  to  summon  courts,  synods,  and  other 
public  assemblies.  He  also  attended  on  the 
priests  in  the  sacrifices. 

C^VL'CAR,  a kind  of  furnace,  used  in 
glass  w’orks  for  the  calcination  of  sand  and 
s^t  of  potash. 

CALCA'REOUS  EARTH,  or  Lime;  as 
marble,  limestone,  and  gypsum,  forming 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  containing  marine 
shells  and  bones  of  animals,  of  w mch  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  concentrated  ruins. 

CALCA'REOUS  SPAR,  crystallized  na- 
tive carbonate  of  lime. 

CALCAVEL'LA,  a sweet  kind  of  Portu- 
guese W’ine. 

CAL'CEUS,  in  antiquity,  a shoe,  or 
whatever  served  as  a covering  for  the  foot. 
There  were  two  sorts,  the  calcei  lunaii, 
which  were  worn  by  the  patricians,  so 
called  from  an  ivory  crescent  with  which 
they  were  ornamented,  and  the  calcei  mulli, 
or  red  shoes.  They  came  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  but  only  covered  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  They  at  first  graced  the  feet  of 
royalty,  but  on  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
narchy they  were  appropriated  to  those  who 
bad  borne  a curule  office. 

CALCIF'EROTJS,  producing  calx  or  lime. 

CALCINATION  is  the  chemical  process 
for  the  reduction  of  bodies  to  a pulvcrizable 
state,  by  the  action  of  fire ; or,  the  solution 
of  a mixed  body  by  the  means  of  heat  or 
any  corroding  substance,  as  mercury,  aqua- 
fortis, ^^c.,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  powder. 

C.VI/CIUM,  the  metallic  basis  of  lime. 

CALCOG'RAPHY,  an  engraving  after 
the  manner  of  a drawing  in  chalk. 

CALC'-SINTER,  the  incrustations  of 
carbonate  of  lime  upon  the  ground ; also, 
the  stalactites  attached  to  the  roofs  of 
caverns. 

CALC'-TUFF,  an  alluvial  formation  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

C.'VI/CULARY,  a conwrics  of  stony 
secretions  found  in  the  pulp  of  a pear  and 
other  fniits. 

CALCULATION,  the  act  of  computing 
several  sums  by  means  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  division,  or  an 

estimate  formed  in  the  mind  by  comparing 
the  various  circumstances  which  influence 
its  deternunation. 

C.VLCULATO'RES,  accountants  among 
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the  Homans,  who  used  to  reckon  by  means 
of  little  stones  or  pebbles. 

CAL'CULUS,  fa  stonej,  a name  generally 
given  to  all  hard  concretions,  not  bony, 
which  arc  formed  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Calculi  may  be  divided  iuto  two  classes, 
according  as  they  are  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder or  in  the  urinary  bladder : the  tirst 
’ arc  called  biliary  calculi;  the  second,  uri- 
^ nary  calculi.  The  calculus  in  the  bladder  is 
called  lithiasis;  iu  the  kidneys,  nephritis. 

In  mathematics,  the  differential  caU 

cuius  is  the  tinding  an  infinitely  small  quan- 
tity, which,  being  taken  infinite  times,  shall 
be  equal  to  a given  quantity. 

CALDA'RIUM,  in  antiquity,  a bath  hcat- 
' ed  by  means  of  steam. 

CALEFA'CIENTS,  in  medicine,  such 
' preparations  as  have  a tendency  to  stimu- 
late the  action  of  the  blood. 

1 CALE  FACTION,  a way  of  preparing 
I simple  or  compound  medicines  by  a mode- 
rate heat  of  the  sun. 

j CAL'ENDAR,  a register  of  time  divided 
‘ into  months,  weeks,  and  days  throughout 
I the  year;  together  with  an  account  of  the 
; festivals  and  other  such  matters  as  sene 
' for  the  daily  purposes  of  life.  The  Roman 
and  Julian  Calendars  were  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans; the  Gregorian  and  Reformed  Calen- 
dars among  the  modems.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  Roman  calends,  which  the 
hrst  day  of  each  month  w as  called. 

CAL'ENDER,  a machine  used  in  manu- 
: factories,  to  press  stuffs,  silks,  linens,  &c., 
to  give  them  a fine  gloss  and  wavy  appear- 
ance. It  consists  of  two  thick  rollers  or 
cylinders,  revolving  so  nearly  in  contact 
with  each  other  that  cloth  passed  through 
between  them  is  not  only  smoothed,  but 
glazed  by  their  powerful  pressure,  and  waved 
or  watered,  according  to  the  pattern  en- 
graved on  the  revolving  cylinders. 

1 CALEN'DUEA,  the  Marigold,  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linmcan  system,  class  19 
^yngenesia,  order  *1  Polygamia  necessaria. 
The  species  are  perennials,  annuals,  and 
shrubs. 

CAI/ENTURE,  a violent  ardent  fever, 
incident  to  sailors  in  hot  cUnmtes ; the 
principal  symptom  of  whicli  is,  their  desire 
to  rush  into  the  sea,  w'hich,  it  is  said,  they 
imagine  to  be  a green  field. 

f*AI/IBER,  the  interior  diameter  of  the 
bore  of  any  piece  of  ordnance,  or  the  dia- 
; meter  of  a snot  or  shell. 

; . fAI/IHER  COMPASSES,  a particular 
instrument  used  by  gunners  for  measuring 
the  diameters  of  shot,  shells,  &c.  They  re- 
semble other  compasses,  except  in  their 
legs,  which  arc  arched,  so  that  the  points 
• may  touch  the  extremities  of  the  arch. 

n V"  cloth  made  of  cotton.  It  is 

, jmlcd  ralicn,  because  originally  brought 
1 from  C.alicut,  a kingdom  of  India  on  tnia 
1 side  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  const  of  Mala- 
i bar.  These  cloths,  whether  plain,  printed, 
1 |*ycd,  stained,  or  painted,  chintz,  or  inns- 
fins,  are  all  included  under  one  general  de- 
nomination. 

CAI,  IM)-I’RINTINff,  is  the  art  of  im- 
prc'iirig  cotton  cloth  with  topical  dyes. 

It  has  been  for  many  centuries  practised 
by  the  oriental  methods  in  Asia  and  the 
Levant,  hut  it  was  unknown  in  this  country 
till  the  end  of  the  1/th  century.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  superiority  of  our  present  im- 
proved cylindrical  machinery  for  calico- 
printing,  Dr.  Ure  says,  “ the  economy  of 
labour  introduced  by  these  macliines  is 
truly  marvellous ; one  of  them,  under  the 
guidance  of  a man  to  regulate  the  rollers, 
and  the  service  of  a boy,  to  supply  the  co- 
lour troughs,  being  capable  of  printing  ns 
many  pieces  as  nearly  200  men  and  boys 
could  do  w’ith  blocks.  The  perfection  of 
the  engraving  is  most  honourable  to  our 
artisans.  The  French,  with  all  their  in- 
genuity aud  neat-handedness,  can  produce 
nothing  approaching  in  excellence  to  the 
engraved  cylinders  of  Manchester, — a pain- 
ful admission,  universally  made  to  me  by 
every  eminent  manufacturer  in  Alsace, 
whom  I visited  in  my  late  tour.” 

CALTDUCT,  in  antiquity,  a pipe  or  ca- 
nal disposed  along  the  walls  of  a house  for 
conveying  heat  from  a furnace  to  the  va- 
rious apartments. 

CALTGA,  in  antiquity,  a sort  of  sandal 
worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  whence  Ca- 
ligula derived  his  name.  These  caViga:  were 
sometimes  adorned  w'ith  gold  and  silver 
nails. 

C^AUGATION,  dimness  of  sight,  caused 
by  an  opacity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
crystalline  lens ; or  incipient  cataract. 

CA'LIN,  a compound  metal  of  lead  and 
tin,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  tca-cauis- 
ters,  &c. 

CAXIPII,  the  chief  sacerdotal  dignity 
among  the  Saracens  or  Mahometans,  vested 
with  absolute  authority  in  all  matters  re- 
lating both  to  religion  and  policy.  It  is  at 
this  day  one  of  the  Grand  Signior’s  titles, 
as  successor  of  the  Prophet;  and  of  the 
Sophi  of  l^ersia,  as  successor  of  Ali.  The 
government  of  the  original  Caliphs  conti- 
nued from  the  death  of  Mahomet  till  the 
G55th  year  of  tlic  hegira. 

C/VLKTNG,  or  CAULK'ING,  the  driving 
oakum  or  old  ropes  untwisted  into  the 
seams  of  a ship,  to  jirevcnt  their  leaking  or 
admitting  water : niter  whicli  they  arc  co- 
vered wiili  hot  melted  pitch  or  resin. In 

painting,  the  covering  of  the  back  side  of  a 
design  with  red  chalk,  and  tracing  lines 
through  on  a waxed  plate  or  wall,  so  as  to 
leave  an  impression  of  the  colour  lliere. 

CALK'INS,  in  farriery,  the  iirominent 
parts  at  the  extremities  of  a liur^c-shoc, 
bent  dow'nwnrds  and  forged  to  a sort  of 
point. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE,  a parliament- 
ary term  implying  an  imperative  call  or 
summons,  sent  to  every  member  on  some 
particular  occasion. 

CALLiON'YIMUS,  in  the  Linna’nn  sys- 
tem of  fishes,  the  various  species  of  Dru- 
gonet. 

(’ALLPSTIA,  in  (irrcian  antiquity,  a 
licsbian  festival,  at  whirh  the  women  pre- 
sented tlicmsclves  ill  Juno’s  temple,  in  or- 
der that  the  prize  might  he  asnigiicd  to  (he 
fairest.  There  was  a similar  festival  of 
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Ceres  Eleusinia,  among  the  ParrhasLans ; 
and  another  among  the  Eleans,  where  the 
most  beautiful  man  was  presented  with  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  conse- 
crated to  Minerva ; to  whose  temple  he 
I walked  in  procession,  being  accompanied 
i by  his  friends,  who  adorned  him  with  rib- 
bons, and  crowned  him  with  a garland  of 
: myrtle. 

CALLO'SUM  COR'PUS,  in  anatomy,  a 
medullary  prominence  in  the  brain,  seen 
when  separating  the  two  lateral  parts  of 
the  cerebrum. 

CAL  LUS,  the  new  growth  of  osseous 
matter  between  the  extremities  of  fractured 
bones;  or  any  dense,  insensible  knob  or 
horny  substance  on  the  skin. 

CALODEN'DRUM,  a line  shrub,  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CAL'OMEL,  in  medicine,  the  submuriate 
of  mercury,  a preparation  of  mercury  by 
sublimation  or  precipitation. 

CALOR'IC,  the  principle  or  cause  of 
heat,  as  distinguished  from  the  sensation. 

CALORlArETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  heat  given  out  by  a body  in 
cooling. 

CAL'ORIMOTOR,  a galvanic  instru- 
ment, in  which  the  calorific  effects  are  at- 
tended by  scarcely  any  electrical  power. 

CALOTTE,  a sort  of  skull  cap  worn  by 
the  French  cavalry  under  their  caps,  as  a 
guard  against  the  blows  of  the  sabre. 

CAL'VINISM,  the  theological  tenets  of 
John  Calvin,  who,  in  the  Idth  century,  flou- 
rished at  Geneva,  where  his  doctrines  still 
subsist.  The  doctrinal  parts  of  this  sptem 
differ  from  that  of  otlier  reformers  of  Cal- 
vin’s period,  chiefly  in  what  rerards  the 
absolute  decrees  of  God,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  teacher,  the  future  and  eternal 
condition  of  the  human  race  was  predeter- 
mined : in  other  words,  Calvin  denied  the 
free  agency  of  man,  and  maintained  pre- 
destination. 

CAL'UMET,  a symbolical  instrument  of 
great  importance  among  the  Indians  of 
America.  It  is  a smoking-pipe,  the  bowl 
of  which  is  generally  made  of  a soft  red 
marble,  and  the  tube  of  a very  lon^  reed, 
ornamented  with  feathers.  This  mstm- 
incnt,  the  use  of  which  bears  a great  ro- 
semhlanee  to  the  caduccus  of  the  Greeks, 
is  a pledge  of  pence  and  good  faith.  The 
cnlnmel  of  war,  difFcrcntly  made,  is  used  to 
jiroclaim  war. 

CLVLX,  a kind  of  line  friable  powder  whieh 
remains  of  metals,  minerals,  I'tc.,  after  thev 
have  undergone  the  violence  of  lire,  and 
have  lost  all  their  humid  parts.  From  be- 
ing eoinhincd  with  oxygen,  metallic  calxes 
arc  heavier  than  tlic  metal  from  which  they 
are  produced. 

‘ CALYCANTIIEMA,  the  l/th  practical 
Liniia'nn  order  of  ]dnnls,  the  corolla  and 
stamina  inseiicd  in  the  calyx. 

CALYCIF'LOII.E,  the  10th  Linmran  na- 
tural order  of  plants  ; the  stamina  inserted 
in  the  cnlvx,  ns  the  wild  olive, 

CALY'CIFOUM,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  tl:e  involuerum  when  it  has  the  appear- 
nnee  of  A cnlvx. 


CALYCIS'TiE,  an  appellation  given  by 
Linnsus  to  those  botanists  who  Imve  class- 
ed plants  according  to  tbe  diiferent  struc- 
ture of  the  calyx  or  flower-cap. 

CAL'Y'CLE,  in  botany,  a diminutive  of 
calyx,  a row  of  small  leaflets  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  calyx  on  the  outside. 

CALYPTRA,  in  botany,  a thin  membra- 
naceous involuerum,  or  cowl,  usually  of  a 
conic  figure,  which  covers  the  parts  of 
fructification.  Tbe  capsules  of  most  of  tbe 
mosses  have  calyptr®. 

CALYPTRAN  THES,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  12 /cosaTi^ria, order  1 Monof/ynin.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies. 

CA'LY^X,  in  botany,  a term  for  the  em- 
palement  or  flower-cup,  or  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  surrounds  and  supports  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower. 

CA'MBRIC,  a species  of  fine  white  linen, 
made  of  fiax,  said  to  be  named  from  Cam- 
bray,  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  first  manu- 
factured. 

CAM'BER-BEAM,  in  architecture,  a 
beam  cut  hollow  or  archwise  in  the  middle, 
commonly  used  in  platforms. 

CAiSrUERED,  an  epithet  for  the  deck 
of  a ship,  the  flooring  of  which  is  liighrst 
in  the  middle : also  when  it  is  defectively 
so,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  broken- 
backed. 

CAM'EL,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  quadru- 
peds, of  the  order  of  pecora;  distinguislmd 
from  the  rest  by  haring  no  horns.  The 
dromedary  or  Arabian  camel  has  one  hunch 
on  the  buck,  four  callous  protuberances  on 
the  fore  legs,  and  two  on  the  hind  legs. 
The  Bactrian  camel  has  two  hunches  on 
the  back.  By  the  camel’s  power  of  sus- 
taining abstinence  from  drink  for  many 
doys,  and  of  subsisting  on  a few  coarse 
shrubs,  be  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  parch- 
ed and  barren  lands  of  Asia  and  -Africji. 
The  Arabians  chiefly  subsist  on  the  milk  of 
their  camels;  and  without  them  ihcj*  could 
neither  carry  on  trade,  nor  travel  over  their 
sandy  deserts. 

CAMEI/Ll.V,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
monadelphia-polyandria  class  of  plants: 
the  flower  consists  of  five  ovnted  j>elals, 
connected  vertically  at  the  base;  the  fruit 
is  a turbinated,  lignosc,  and  furrowed  rnp- 
sule;  the  seeds  arc  numerous  and  sinall. 

CAM'ELOPARD,  or  GIRA'FFK.  This 
animal,  whose  existence  was  at  one  time 
disputed,  is  a native  of  several  parts  <»f 
Africa,  living  in  forests,  and  feeding  on  the 
leaves.  This  animal  has  two  straight  horns, 
without  branches,  six  inches  long,  covered 
uith  hair,  truncated  at  the  end  and  tufted. 
The  shoulders  are  of  sueh  a vast  length,  as 
to  render  the  fore-part  of  the  animal  inneh 
higher  than  the  hind  part.  The  neck  is  very 
long,  the  head  slender  and  elegant,  and  the 
colour  of  the  body  a dusky  while,  with  Urge 
rusty  spots.  It  is  mild  and  inoffensive,  and. 
in  cases  of  danger,  has  recourse  to  fliglit  for 
safety;  but  when  obliged  to  stand  on  self- 
defence,  it  kicks  its  adversary. 

CAMKLOPAR'DALIS,  in  astronomy,  a 
constellation,  consisting  of  32  stars,  situ- 
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ated  between  Cepheus,  Perseus,  Cassiopeia. 
Ursa  3Injor  and  Minor,  and  Draco. 

CAM'EO,  or  CAMA'IEU,  a peculiar  sort 
of  onyx;  also,  a stone  on  wMcb  are  formed 
various  figures  and  representations  of  land- 
scapes. The  word  is  also  applied  to  any 
gera  on  which  figures  may  be  engraved. 

The  name  of  camaieu  is  likewise  given 

to  such  paintings  as  have  but  one  colour, 
wliere  the  lights  and  shades  are  made  on  a 
ground  of  gold  or  azure. 

CAMERALISTICS,  the  science  of  fi- 
nance or  public  revenue,  comprehending  the 
means  of  raising  and  disposing  of  it. 

CAM'ERA  LU'CIDA,  an  optical  instru- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  making  the  image 
of  any  object  appear  on  the  wail  in  a lignt 

room,  either  by  day  or  night. Also,  an 

instrument  for  drawing  objects  in  true 
perspective. 

CAM'ERA-OBSCU'RA,  or  dark  chamber, 
an  optical  machine  or  apparatus,  in  which 
the  li"ht  being  collected,  and  thrown 
thron^i  a single  aperture,  external  objects 
are  exhibited  distinctly,  and  in  their  native 
colours,  on  any  white  surface  placed  within 
the  machine. 

C.\MISA'DE,  a French  term  for  attack- 
ing or  surprising  an  enemy  by  night.  It 
obtained  the  name  from  the  soldiers  wear- 
ing their  shirts  over  their  other  clothes, 
that  they  might  be  known  to  each  other. 

CAMLET,  a sort  of  stuff  originally  made 
of  camePs  hair  and  silk  mixed,  but  now  of 
wool  and  silk. 

CAMP,  the  residence  of  an  army  resting 
in  tents;  or,  the  place  and  order  of  tents 
for  soldiers  in  the  field.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  tents  arc  abolislied,  and  the 
armies  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  or,  if  the 
time  will  allow  it,  lodge  in  huts  built  of 
branches,  &c.  In  short,  in  the  progress  of 
the  military  art,  camps  have  become  more 
slight  and  simple,  even  with  those  who  still 
continue  to  make  use  of  them. 

CAMPA'IGN,  tnc  space  of  time  during 
which  an  army  is  kept  in  the  field.  A cam- 
r.ign  is  usually  from  spring  to  autumn; 
ut  sometimes  armies  make  a winter  cam- 
pai^n. 

CAMPANA'CE/E.  one  of  Linnaeus's  na- 
tural order  of  flowers,  iiicbiding  those  that 
are  bell-shaped,  os  the  c*Tmpauula,  convol- 
vulus, &c. 

CAMPANOL'OGY,  the  art  of  casting 
belli,  or  of  ringing  them. 

CAMPAN'l^LA,  or  Bell  Floweb,  a ge- 
nus of  plants,  mostly  perennials,  and  bearing 
a hell-shaped  flower.  Several  sorts  of  the 
campanula  arc  natives  of  Britain. 

C A M P A \ ' U L AT  K,  or  Camtan'i- 
^0111,  in  botanv,  an  epithet  for  the  corolla, 
calvx,  Ac.,  when  either  Is  belU&haped. 

cam  phor,  a white  concrete  crystal- 
line substance,  of  an  acrid  bitter  taste  and 
a penetrating  smell.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  laurnn  camphoru,  n large  tree  growing 
wild  in  Borneo,  Humatra,  Ac.  To  obtain 
camphor,  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  divided 
into  pieces,  and  the  camphor  is  taken  out; 
•I  being  found  in  small  whitish  flakes  in 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  tree.  It  is  then 


repeatedly  soaked,  washed,  and  separated 
from  all  extraneous  matter.  Camphor  is 
altogether  volatile  and  inflammable,  soluble 
in  vinous  spirits,  oils,  and  mineral  acids, 
but  not  in  water,  alkalies,  or  vegetable 

acids. Oil  op  Camphor,  an  oil  which 

is  procured  by  the  solution  of  camphor  in 
nitric  acid. 

CAM'PHORATED,  an  epithet  for  any 
liquid  mixed  or  impregnated  with  camphor. 

CA^IPHOROS'MA,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  4 Tetandria,  order  1 Monogynia ; the 
species  of  w’hich  are  mostly  shrubs. 

CAM'PION,  in  botany,  the  Agrostemma 
of  Linnreus.  The  rose  campion,  or  Agro- 
stemma Coronaria,  is  a well-known  garden 
flower. 

CAM'PUS  MAII,  an  anniversai7  assem- 
bly of  our  ancestors,  held  on  May-day, 
when  they  confederated  together  for  defence 
of  the  kingdom  against  all  its  enemies. 

CAM'PUS  MARTIUS,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, a field,  by  the  side  of  the  Tiber, 
where  the  youth  exercised  themselves  in 
warlike  exercises.  It  was  so  called,  on 
account  of  a temple  that  stood  on  it,  con- 
secrated to  the  god  Mars.  The  consuls, 
Brutus  and  Collatinus,  made  it  the  place 
for  holding  the  comitia  or  assemblies  of 
people,  and,  in  after  times,  it  was  adorned 
with  a great  quantity  of  fine  statues. 

CAN^ADA  BAL'SAM,  a medicinal  sub- 
stance which  is  obtained  from  the  Finns 
baUamca, 

CANAL',  an  artificial  river,  provided 
with  locks  and  sluices,  and  sustained  by 

banks  and  mounds. In  anatomy,  a duct 

or  iiassagc  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  through 
which  any  of  the  juices  flow,  or  other  sub- 
stances pass. 

CANA'RIUM  AUGU'RIUM,  in  anti- 
quity, a sacrifice  among  the  Romans,  of  a 
red  dog,  for  tlic  purpose  of  appeasing  tl\c 
fury  of  the  dog-star  on  the  approach  of 
harvest. 

CANA'RY-BIRD,  an  elegant  yellow  sing- 
ing bird  much  bred  in  England,  brought 
originally  from  tlie  Canary  Islands,  where 
it  is  of  a white  colour. 

CANCELLA'IllA  CU'RIA,  in  archic- 
ology,  the  court  of  Chancery. 

CANCEI/LI,  in  architecture,  trellis,  or 
lattice-work,  made  of  cross  bars  of  wood 
or  iron.  Also,  the  balusters  or  rails  en- 
compassing the  bar  of  a court  of  justice. 

CAN'Clill,  in  medicine,  a hard  ulcerous 
and  exceedingly  painful  swelling,  mid  ge- 
nerally seated  in  the  glnudulmis  parts  of 
the  body. In  astronomy,  a constella- 

tion, and  the  fourth  sign  in  the  zodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  twcntv-lirst 
of  June,  thence  called  the  suimncr  solstice. 

(’ancku,  tropic  of,  a small  circle  of  the 

siihcre,  parallel  to  the  etjuator,  ami  passing 
tlirough  tile  beginning  of  Cancer. 

CAN'CllI'l'E,  a fossil  or  petrified  ernb. 

CANDELABRA.  Numerous  domestic 
utensils  intended  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing ligiils,  received  this  name  by  the  an- 
cients; whiic  every  variety  of  form  mid  the 
most  costly  materials  were  occasionally  put 
in  requisition  to  produce  candelabra  of  c.x- 
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quisite  workmansLip.  But,  with  all  their 
skill  and  labour,  modern  artists  have  greatly 
excelled  them  in  lightness,  grace,  and  utility. 

CAN'DIDATE,  a person  who  seeks  or 
aspires  to  some  public  office.  In  tlie  Ro- 
man commonwealth,  the  Candidati  were 
obliged  to  wear  a white  robe,  during  the 
two  years  of  their  soliciting  for  a place. 
This  garment,  according  to  Plutarch,  they 
wore  without  any  other  clothe-s,  that  the 
people  might  not  suspect  they  concealed 
money  for  purchasing  votes ; and  also,  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  show  to  the 
people,  the  scars  of  tliose  wounds  they  had 
received  in  lighting  for  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth. 

CANDIDATI  MIL'ITES,  an  order  of 
soldiers,  among  the  Romans,  who  sei*ved  as 
the  emperor’s  body-guards,  to  defend  him 
in  battle.  They  were  the  taUest  and 
strongest  of  the  whole  troops ; and  were 
called  candidntif  in  consequence  of  being 
clothed  in  white. 

CAN'DIIL,  a measure  of  capacity  in 
India,  by  which  a ship’s  burden  is  esti- 
mated as  it  is  by  tons  in  Europe.  A candiil 
is  600  cwt. 

CAN'DLE-BERRY-TREE,  the  Mtr'ica 
Cerif'era,  or  wax-bearing  myrtle;  a shrub 
common  in  North  America,  from  the  ber- 
ries of  which  a kind  of  wax  or  oil  is  pro- 
duced of  which  candles  are  made. 

CAN'DLEMAS  DAY,  the  festival  ob- 
served on  the  second  of  Eebruary,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  purification  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Christians,  who  on  that 
day  used  an  abundance  of  lights  both  in 
their  churches  and  processions,  in  memory, 
as  is  supposed,  of  our  Saviour’s  bein^  on 
that  day  declared  by  Simeon  **  to  be  a light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles.”  In  imitation  of  this 
custom,  the  Roman  Catholics  on  this  day 
consecrate  all  the  tapers  and  candles  which 
they  use  in  their  churches  during  the  whole 
year. 

CAN'DY,  a preparation  of  sugar  made 
by  melting  and  crystallizing  it  several 
times. 

CAN'DYTXJFT,  in  botany,  the  Jberxs,  an 
annual  that  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  bear- 
ing a white  or  purple  tlowcr. 

CANEPirOIl/E,  the  noble  Athenian  vir- 
gins who  carried  the  baskets  at  the  festival 
of  the  Panathenica  of  Minerva. 

CANEPIIO'RIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
ceremony  which  made  part  of  a feast  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenian  virgins,  on  the  cve 
of  their  marriage  day.— Cankpiioria  is 
also  the  name  of  a festival  of  Bacchus,  ce- 
lebrated particularly  by  the  Athenians,  on 
which  tlic  young  virgins  carried  golden 
baskets  full  of  fruit.  The  baskets  were 
covered,  to  conceal  tlie  mystery  from  the 
uninitiated.  , , , „ 

CAN'FARA,  a sort  of  ordeal  by  fire,  as 
it  once  existed  in  this  kinwlom.  The  ac- 
cused carried  hot  irons  in  his  hands ; and 
if  he  came  oft'  unhurt,  he  was  deemed  in- 
nocent. 

CAN'ICA,  a kind  of  wild  cinnamon,  re- 
sembling the  clove  in  flavour. 

CANIC'ULAR  DAYS,  commonly  called 
dog-days,  a certain  number  of  days  pre- 
ceding and  ensuing  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  canicula,  or  the  dog  star,  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  began 
their  year  ?it  the  rising  of  the  dog  star, 
reckoning  to  its  rise  again  the  next  year, 
which  is  called  the  canuriu*. 

CANlNA'NrV,  in  zoology,  a species  of 
serpent  in  America;  so  called  because  it 
may  be  treated  as  familiarly  as  a dog. 

CA'NIS,  a genus  of  quadrupeds,  class 
Mammalia,  order  Ferof.  This  genus  compre-  ■ 
bends  animals  that  differ  very  essentially  : 
from  each  other  in  their  habits,  as  the  dog,  | 
the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  thejackall.  Ourobser-  . 
vations  will  only  extend  to  the  chief  pecu-  i 
liarities  of  the  dog,  or  Canit  famtliaris.  ■ 
They  cultivate  the  society  of  men,  and  are 
but  rarely  found  wild : they  feed  on  flesh  ' 
and  farinaceous  vegetables  ; they  digest 
bones : they  are  extremely  docile,  affec- 
tionate, and  vigilant  in  their  intercourse 
with  men : they  have  an  aversion  to 
strangers  generally,  and  particularly  beg- 
gars. They  are  capable  of  imitation  and 
instruction,  and  in  many  instances  seem 
endowed  with  a degree  of  intelligence  more 
allied  to  human  reason  than  to  animal  in- 
stinct.  Oa'nis,  in  astronomy,  the  name 

of  two  constellations  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere; namely,  Canis  Major  and  Cauis 
Minor. 

CAN'KER,  a corroding  disease  wliich 

occurs  frequently  in  fruit  trees. ^Also,  a 

fungous  excrescence  in  the  feet  of  horses. 

CAN'NEL-COAL,or  CAN'AL-COAL,  in 
mineralogy*,  the  Bitumen  ampelilet  of  Lin- 
nsus  ; a hard,  opaque,  inflammable  jet- 
black  fossil  coal,  which  bums  with  a bright 
white  flame,  like  a candle.  It  is  sufficiently 
solid  to  be  cut  and  polished,  and  is  often, 
like  jet,  made  into  trinkets.  In  the  fire  it 
decrepitates  and  breaks  into  angular  frag- 
ments, leaving  a strong  or  sooty  residuum. 

CAN'NEQUIN,  white  cotton  cloth 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  made  in 
pieces  of  about  eight  ells  long. 

CAN'NON,  a piece  of  ordnance,  or  n 
heavy  metallic  gun  for  a battery,  mounted 
on  a carriage.  Guns  of  this  kind  arc  made 
of  iron  or  brass,  aud  of  different  sixes,  car- 
rying balls  from  three  or  four  to  fortv-cight 
pounds*  weight.  The  explosion  being  di- 
rected by  the  tube,  balls  and  missiles  are 
carried  to  great  distances  with  destructive 
force.  In  a field  of  battle  they  arc  often 
drawn  bv  horses  on  light  carriages,  and 
arc  caller!  field  pieces,  or  flying  artillery. 

CANOK,  (proii.  ru-aoo')  a small  boat, 
made  of  the  trunk  of  a tree,  hollowed  out 
bv  cutting  nr  burning:  and  sometimes  also 
of  pieces  of  bark  joined  together.  1 1 is  im- 
pelled by  a paddle  instead  of  an  oar ; and  is 
used  by  the  uncivilized  nations  in  both  he- 
mispheres. 

C A N O N,  a law  or  ordinance  of  the 
church.  The  Canon  Law  consists  of  rules 
drawn  from  Scripture,  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fatliers,  from  llie  ordinances  of 

councils, *nnd  the  decrees  of  the  pope- 

Also  a dignitary  of  the  church.  Originally^ 
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canons  were  only  priests,  or  inferior  eccle* 
siastics,  who  lived  in  community,  residing 
near  the  cathedral  church  to  assist  the 
bishop,  depending  entirely  on  his  n'ill,  sup- 
ported by  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric, 
and  living  in  the  same  bouse  as  his  domes- 
tics or  counsellors,  &c.  By  degrees,  these 
communities  of  priests,  shaking  off  their 
dependence,  formed  separate  bodies  ; in 
time  they  freed  themselves  from  their  rules, 
and  at  length  ceased  to  live  in  a commu- 
nity.  Canon  of  Scripture^  is  that  body  of 

books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  which  serves 
for  a rule  of  faith  and  practice. In  mo- 

dem music,  a canon  is  a kind  of  perpetual 
fugue,  in  which  the  different  parts,  begin- 
ning one  after  another,  repeat  incessantly 

the  same  air. In  mathematics,  it  is  used 

for  a general  rule  for  resolving  all  cases  of 
a like  nature  in  geometry,  algebra,  &c. 

CANON  ICAL,  in  ecclesieistic^  polity, 
signifies,  agreeable  to  the  canons  of  the 
church ; as,  canonical  hours,  or  hours  pre- 
scribed by  the  canons  for  prayers. 

CANONIZA'TION,  an  act  of  the  Romish 
church,  by  w*hicb  it  takes  upon  itself  to 
rank  a deceased  person  among  the  cata- 
logue of  its  saints;  but  the  act  is  preceded 
by  beatification,  and  by  an  examination 
into  the  life  and  “ miracles**  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

CAVONRT,  or  CAN'ONSHIP,  the  bene- 
ficc  filled  by  a canon.  It  differs  from  a 
prebend,  inasmuch  as  a prebend  may  subsist 
without  the  canonicate  ; whereas  a canon- 
icate  is  inseparable  from  a prebend : again, 
the  rights  of  suffrages,  and  other  privileges, 
are  annexed  to  the  canonicate,  and  not  to 
the  preBend. 

CANOPUS,  in  astronomy,  a star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  rudder  of  Argo,  a 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

CWN'OPY,  a magnificent  covering  raised 
over  an  altar,  throne,  chair  of  state,  pulpit, 
&c.  In  figurative  Janguage  the  sky  is  called 
a canopy. 

CANT,  quaint  or  vulgar  language,  af- 
fected by  particular  persona  or  professions, 
and  not  authorized  by  established  usage. 
— ^In  architecture,  a term  expressing  the 
position  of  any  piece  of  timber  not  standing 

j souare. Cant  moulding,  a moulding  with 

a ncvellcd  surface  applied  to  the  capitals  of 
j columns.— Can/-/im6ers,  in  ship-building, 
those  timbers  which  are  situated  at  the 
two  ends  of  a ship,  and  canted  or  raised 
obliquely  from  the  keel. 

CANTABThK,  in  music,  a term  applied 
to  movements  intended  to  be  in  a graceful 
and  melodious  style. 

CANTAN'TK,  in  music,  a term  to  denote 
the  vocal  part  of  the  composition. 

CANTATA,  a song,  or  composition,  in- 
termixed with  recitatives,  airs,  and  different 
movements,  chiefly  intended  for  a single 
yoice,  with  a thorough  bsh-*,  though  somc- 
Uxni^  '^,*th  other  instruments. 

C’ANTPKN',  a public-house  lircnsed  in 
eveT7  barrack  or  fort  to  sell  liquors.  Also, 
! * *J7*^i-cyHndrical  lin-ense,  earried  over  a 
j soldieris  knapsack,  to  carry  his  cooked 
virtual^  in. 


CANTHAR'IDES,  in  medicine,  (the  Can- 
tharis  Vesicatoria,  or  Spanish  fly),  are  in- 
sects of  the  scarabseus,  or  beetle-kind:  they 
are  usually  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a fine  shining  gold  and  green  colour,  but 
of  a fetid  smell.  'V^ien  bruised,  they  are 
universally  used  as  a vesicatory,  or  blister- 
ing plaster.  Taken  internally,  they  act  as 
the  most  energetic  acrid  poison  ; and  though 
in  some  disorders  this  medicine  is  taken  in 
small  doses,  as  a powerful  stimulant,  its 
use  requires  the  greatest  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  physician. 

CANTHAR'IDIN,  that  peculiar  sub- 
stance existing  in  the  cantharides,  which 
causes  vesication. 

CAN'THARUS,  in  antiquity,  a tankard 
sacred  to  Bacchus. 

CAN'THI,  in  anatomy,  cavities  at  the 
extremities  of  the  eye-lids,  commonly  called 
the  comers  of  the  eye : the  internal  or 
greater  canthus  is  next  the  nose ; the  ex- 
ternal or  lesser  canthus  near  the  temple. 

CAN'TICiE,  ancient  dramatic  soliloquies, 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  as  inter- 
ludes. 

CANTICLES,  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  the 
Bible,  supposed  to  be  a marriage  song 
WTitteu  by  Solomon;  to  be  explained  by 
compositions  of  a similar  nature  in  East- 
ern countries.  By  other  writers  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a series  of  saerpd  idyls,  each 
distinct  and  independent  of  the  other. 

CANTILE'ENA,  in  music,  the  treble 
melody,  or  upper  part  of  any  composition. 

CAN"rO,  a part  or  division  of  a poem, 
answering  to  what  in  prose  is  called  a 
book.  In  Italian,  canto  is  a song;  and  it 
signifies  also  the  first  treble,  or  highest 
vocal  part. 

CANTON,  a small  division:  hence,  in 
heraldry,  a small  square,  separated  from  the 

rest  of  the  coat,  is  called  a canton. In 

military  affairs,  troops  billeted  into  diffe- 
rent quarters  or  divisions,  arc  said  to  go 

into  cantonments. In  geography,  a small 

district  of  territory,  constituting  a distinct 
state  or  government,  as  the  cantons  in 
Switzerland. 

CAN  TONED,  in  architecture,  is  when 
the  corner  of  a building  is  adorned  with  a 
pilaster,  an  angular  column,  rustic  quoins, 
or  anything  that  projects  beyond  the  level 
of  a wall. 

CAN'VAS,  a coarse  sort  of  cloth,  of  which 
there  arc  several  kinds.  Among  others,  arc 
1.  That  worked  regularly  in  little  squares 
ns  a basis  fV>r  tapestry  : 2.  That  which  is 
called  buckram  : 3.  The  cloth  used  for  pic- 
tures: And,  4.  That  employed  for  sails  of 
ships,  t«mts,  ^c. 

CAN'ZONE,  or  CANZO'NA,  in  music, 
a song  or  air  in  two  or  three  parts,  with 
passages  of  fugue  and  imitation  ; but  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  a kind  of  Ivric  poem,  in 
Italian,  to  which  music  may  be  composed 
in  the  style  of  a cantata. 

CANZONET,  ill  music,  a short  song,  in 
one  nr  two  parts. 

CAOPOTHA,  in  botany,  a Brazilian  tree, 
trrow’iiig  to  the  height  and  shape  of  a 
beech. 
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CAOUCHOUO,  or  CAOUTCHOUC, 
(pron.  coo-chook)  improperly  called  elastic 
gum,  and  more  commonly  India  rubber,  is 
obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  several 
plants  and  trees,  particiUarly  from  the 
syringe  tree  of  Cayenne.  Its  elasticity  is 
such  that  it  can  be  stretched  to  a great 
extent,  and  its  pliancy  is  increased  by  heat. 
From  its  softness,  elasticity,  and  imperme- 
ability to  water,  it  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  articles ; and  since  it  is  easily 
dissolved  by  the  purified  naptha  from  coaJ 
tar,  which  forms  a cheap  and  eifectual 
solvent,  and  does  not  change  its  properties, 
the  solution  has  been  most  extensively  em- 
ployed to  give  a thin  covering  to  cloth,  so 
as  to  render  it  impervious  to  moisture.  It 
is  also  used  for  over-shoes,  and  when  dis- 
solved in  oils  forms  a flexible  varnish. 
Caouchouc  is  principally  obtained  from 
South  America,  and  usually  brought  to 
Europe  in  the  form  of  pear-shaped  bottles, 
which  are  formed  by  spreading  the  juice 
over  a mould  of  clay,  then  drying  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  or  to  the  smoke  of  burning 
fuel : after  which  it  is  ornamented  on  .the 
outside,  and  the  clay  in  theiinside  is  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  picked  out. 

Cap,  a part  of  dress  made  to  cover  the 
head.  The  use  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred 
to  the  year  1449,  the  first  seen  in  Europe, 
being  at  the  entry  of  Charles  VII.  into 
Rouen:  from  that  time  they  began  to  take 

place  of  hoods  or  chaperons. Cap,  in 

architecture,  the  uppermost  part  of  any 
assemblage  of  principal  or  subordinate 

parts. In  ship-building,  cap  is  a square 

piece  of  timber,  placed  over  the  head  or 

upper  end  of  a mast. In  botany,  the 

pileus,  or  top  of  the  fungus,  generally  shaped 
like  a plate  or  bonnet. Cap  of  mainte- 

nance, one  of  the  ornaments  of  state,  car- 
ried before  the  kings  of  England  at  the 
coronation.  It  is  of  crimson  velvet,  faced 
with  ermine.  It  is  also  frequently  met 
with  above  the  helmet,  instead  of  uTcaths, 

under  gentlemen^s  crests. Cap>a-pie, 

(French)  from  head  to  foot. 

CAPA"CITY,  in  a general  sense,  means 
the  power  of  containing  or  holding. In 

feoinctry,  the  solid  contents  of  a body. 

n chemistry,  that  state,  quality,  or  consti- 
tution of  bodies,  by  which  they  absorb  and 
contain,  or  render  latent,  any  fluid;  as  the 
capacity  of  water  for  caloric. 

CAPE,  in  ^cojp’aphy,  a promontory  or 
headland  projecting  into  the  sea  farther 
than  tiie  rest  of  tlic  coast,  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hone,  Cape  St.  Vincent,  &c. 

CA'PEII,  the  bud  of  the  capcr-bush, 
much  used  for  pickling.  It  grows  in  many 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

CA'PET,  the  name  of  the  French  race  of 
kings,  which  has  given  118  soverrips  to 
Europe,  viz.,  36  kings  of  France,  22  kings  of 
Portugal,  5 of  Spain,  H of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  3 of  Hungary,  3 emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople,  3 kings  of  Navarre,  1/  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  12  dukes  of  Brittany,  2 dukes  of 
Lorraine,  and  4 dukes  of  Parma. 

CA'I’IAS,  in  law,  a writ  of  two  sorts; 
one  before  judgment,  to  lake  the  defendant ; 


the  other  after,  which  is  called  the  vTit  of 
execution. 

CAPTLLARY,  in  a general  sense,  an 
epithet  given  to  things  on  account  of  their 
extreme  fineness,  or  resemblance  to  hair. 

Capillary  Ores,  in  mineralogy,  the  same 

with  those  otherwise  denominated  arbore- 
scent, or  striated.^— Capi/fary  Plants  are 
such  plants  as  have  no  main  stem,  but 
whose  leaves  arise  from  the  root,  upon 
pedicles,  and  produce  their  seeds  on  the 
back  of  their  leaves,  as  the  fern,  maiden- 
hair, &c. Capillary  Tubes,  tubes  of  hair- 

like fineness,  in  which  fluids  ascend,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being 
intercepted  within  the  tube,  by  its  sides, 
and  being  complete  and  unintercepted  on 

the  outside  of  the  tube. Capillary  Ves- 

sels,  in  anatomy,  the  smallest  and  extreme 
parts  of  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the 
veins  and  arteries. 

CAPILLATRE,  akind  of  syrup,  extracted 
from  maiden-hair. 

CAPIL'LAMENT,  in  botany,  a fine  fila- 
ment, like  a hair,  that  grow  s in  the  middle 
of  a flower,  with  a little  knob  at  the  top. 

CAPTTAL,  in  commerce,  the  fund  or 
stock,  in  money  and  goods,  of  a merchant, 
manufacturer,  &c.,  or  of  a trading  company. 

■ A floating  capital  U that  which  remains  . 
after  payment  is  made  for  all  the  apparatus 

and  implements  of  the  business. FictU 

tious  capital  generally  means  nothing  more 
or  less  than  excessive  credits,  which  throw 
the  management  and  disposition  of  a great 
deal  of  property  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  are  not  able  to  answer  for  the  risks  of  j 
loss  from  its  bad  management,  or  other  ' 

causes. Capital,  in  architecture,  the  j 

uppermost  part  of  a column  or  pilaster,  • 
serving  as  the  head  or  crowning,  and  placed  j 
immediately  over  the  shaft,  and  under  the  ; 

entablature. Capital,  in  geography,  the  * 

metropolis,  or  chief  city  or  town  of  an 
empire,  kingdom,  state,  or  prorincc. 

CAPITiVL  PUNISHMENT.  No  subject 
has  been  more  discussed,  particularly  of 
late  years,  than  that  by  which  the  right  , 
and  the  expediency,  assumed  by  govern-  ! 
ments,  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  for  , 
offences  against  the  safety  and  good  order  | 
of  society,  is  questioned;  nor  is  there  any  ' 
subject  wliatcvcr,  perhaps,  more  deserving 
of  the  calm  and  dispassionate  examination  j 
of  philosophers  ana  jurists.  It  has  been 
ably,  and,  as  we  think,  justly  argued,  that  { 
when  the  right  of  society  is  once  admitted 
to  punish  for  offences,  it  seems  difficult  to 
assign  any  limits  to  the  exercise  of  that 
right,  short  of  what  the  exigencies  of  so- 
ciety reouirc.  No  government  has  the  right 
to  punisli  cniclly  and  wantonly:  but  still 
the  discretion  must  be  vested  somewhere, 
to  say  what  shall  be  the  degree  of  punish- 
ment to  be  assigned  to  a particular  offence. 
That  discretion  must  be,  from  its  nature, 
justly  a part  of  the  legislative  power,  ana 
to  be  exercised  according  to  the  actual 
state  of  society.  The  very  frequency  of  a 
crime  must  often  furnish  a very  strong 
ground  for  severe  punishment,  not  only  as 
It  furnishes  proof  that  the  present  puiiish- 
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[ mcnt  is  insufficient  to  deter  men  from  com- 
1 mitting  it,  but  from  the  increased  ncces* 
t sitv  of  protecting  society  against  danger- 
ous crimes.  The  right  of  government  to 
inflict  the  punishment  of  death  has  been 
doubted  by  some  distinguished  persons ; 
and  the  doubt  is  often  the  accompaniment 
of  a highly  cultivated  mind,  inclined  to  the 
indulgence  of  a romantic  sensibility,  and 
believing  in  human  perfectibility.  It  is 
often  said,  that  as  life  is  the  gift  of  God,  it 
cannot  be  justly  taken  away,  by  human 
laws.  True;  life  is  the  gift  of  God;  but 
are  not  our  personal  endoMTnents  also  the 
gift  of  God  ? has  He  not  given  man  a right 
to  personal  liberty  and  locomotion — a right 
to  eat  and  drink  and  breathe  at  large,  as 
well  as  to  exist  ? — yet  no  one  doubts  that, 
by  way  of  punishment,  he  may  be  confined 
in  a solitary  cell ; that  he  may  be  perpetu- 
ally imprisoned  or  deprived  of  free  air,  or 
compelled  to  live  on  bread  and  water.  But 
the  expediency  of  capital  punishment  offers 
indeed  a wide  field  for  aiscussion.  Wliat 
may  be  strictly  just,  may  not  always  be  ex  - 
pedient ; and  a^isc  legislature  will  be  slow 
m visiting  with  capital  punishment  any 
crimes  but  such  as  are  in  a high  degree 
atrocious  and  dangerous  to  society,  and 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  effectually 
guarded  against.  The  bloodiest  codes  are 
not  those  which  have  most  effectually  sup- 
pressed offences ; nay,  men  sometimes  are 
hardened  bv  the  frequent  spectacles  of  ca- 
pital punisnments,  and  in  some  degree 
grow  indifferent  to  them;  besides,  no  so- 
ciety can  lawfullv  exercise  the  power  of 
punishing,  beyond  what  the  just  exigencies 
of  that  society  require.  On  the  other  hand, 
a total  abolition  of  capital  punishments 
would,  in  tome  cases  at  least,  expose  so- 
dety  to  the  chances  of  deep  and  vital  in- 
^ juries.  On  a deliberate  consideration  of 
] the  subject,  and  on  reference  to  the  expe- 
1 rience  of  most  nations,  it  will  probably  be 
> found,  that  capital  punishment  ougiit  not 
I wholly  to  be  dispensed  with ; but  that  for 
j any  offences  which  arc  not  of  enormous 
I mapiitude,  there  exists  no  necessity  or  ex- 
1 peaiency  for  applying  so  great  a severity. 
Much,  however,  must  still  depend  upon  the 
opinion  and  chnrncter  of  the  age,  the  pre- 
vailing habits  of  the  people,  and  upon  the 
sound  exercise  of  legislative  discretion.  In 
former  times  every  species  of  torture  was 
occastonallv  resorted  to ; burning  tlic  cri- 
minal at  tne  stake,  quartering  him  alive, 
breaking  his  limbs  upon  the  wheel,  cruci- 
fixion, exposure  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts, 
and  other  savage  punishments,  were  com- 
mon in  offences  of  an  atrocious  chnrnctcr, 
and  more  especially  for  those  of  a treason- 
able kind;  but  it  is  now  allowed  in  nearly 
every  civilized  country,  that  the  simple  in- 
fliction of  death  is  sufficient  for  tlie  ven- 
geance of  the  law,  he  the  crime  wimt  it 
may.  But  upon  the  question  whether  exe- 
cutions ought  to  be  in  public  or  in  private, 
I a great  diversitv  of  opinion  still  exists.  That 
public  spectaefex  of  this  sort  have  a ten- 
[ dency  to  bnitalize  and  harden  the  people— 
1 and  that  the  courage  and  firniness  with 

which  the  criminal  often  meets  death,  have 
a tendency  to  awaken  feelings  of  sympathy, 
and  to  take  away  much  of  the  horror  of  the 
offence,  as  well  as  of  the  punishment — may 
certainly  be  true.  Yet,  that  such  specta- 
cles are  the  only  means  to  bring  home  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  a salutary  dread 
and  warning,  may  be  true  likewise.  To 
which  we  ought  to  add,  that  if  punishments 
were  inflicted  in  private,  it  could  never  be 
known  whether  they  were  justly  and  pro- 
perly inflicted  upon  the  persons  condemn- 
ed; neither,  indeed,  could  we  be  sure  that 
innocent  persons  might  not  become  the 
victims.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  we 
cannot  but  feel  gratified  that  the  dictates 
of  humanity  have  lately  triumphed  over 
the  barbarous  relics  of  an  undue  severity ; 
and  that,  to  the  credit  of  the  age  we  live 
in,  executions  are  far  less  freqii^nt  than 
they  were;  capital  punishment  lor  many 
kinds  of  felony,  which  a few  years  ago  dis- 
graced our  criminal  code,  has  at  length 
been  obliterated,  and  punishments  of  a 
milder  nature  substituted  for  it. 

CAPTTALIST,  a man  of  large  property, 
which  either  is  or  may  be  employed  in 
trade. 

CAPTTATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
stigma  which  grows  in  the  form  of  a hemi- 
sphere; and  for  a whorl,  when  the  flowers 
stand  so  thick  as  to  form  a hemisphere. 

CAPITATION,  a tax  or  imposition  raised 
on  each  pcr.son  in  consideration  of  his  la- 
bour, industry,  office,  rank,  &c.  It  is  a very 
ancient  kind  of  tribute,  and  answers  to 
wiiat  the  Latins  called  tW6u/um,  by  which 
taxes  on  persons  are  distinguished  from 
taxes  on  merchandise,  called  vectiyalia. 

CAPTTE,  in  law,  a sort  of  ancient  te- 
nure, whereby  a man  lield  lands  of  the 
crown,  by  knight’s  service  or  in  socage. 

CAPTTO  ANADRO'MUS,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a fish  of  the  cod  kind,  living  both  in 
rivers  and  seas;  so  called  on  account  of  its 
great  head. 

CAPTTOL,  a castle,  in  ancient  Rome,  on 
the  Mons  Capitolinus,  wlicre  there  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  which  the 
senate  assembled;  and  on  the  same  spot  is 
still  the  city-hall  or  town-house,  where  the 
conservators  of  the  Ilonmn  people  hold 
tlicir  meetings.  The  foundations  of  the 
rapitol  were  laid  by  Tanpiin  the  elder,  in 
the  year  of  Home  139:  his  successor  Servius 
raised  the  walls,  and  Tarquin  the  Proud 
finished  it  in  221;  but  it  was  not  eon.se- 
ernted  till  the  third  year  after  the  exmilsion 
of  the  kings,  and  establishment  of  (he  con- 
sulntc.  Thccnpitol  consisted  of  three  parts, 
a nnvc,  sacred  to  Jupiter;  and  (wo  wings, 
the  one  consecrated  to  Juno,  and  the  other 
to  Minerva:  it  was  ascended  by  stairs;  the 
frontispiece  and  sides  were  surrounded  with 
galleries,  in  which  t hose  who  were  honojii  cd 
with  triuni)»hs  entertained  the  senate  at  a 
magnificent  banquet,  after  the  sacrifices 
had  been  offered  to  the  gods.  Both  the 
inside  and  outside  were  rnriehrd  with  nu- 
merous ornaments,  the  most  distinguished 
of  which  was  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  with 
his  golden  thunder  bolt,  sceptre,  and  crown. 

TUB  Oir,ni?(«»  AT.ONB  OP  TItR  f.APITOL  COST  12,000  TAIBBT8,  OR  2,000,000/.  lit 


THB  “CAPITE  CENSl”  WERE  TUB  LOWEST  CLASS  OP  ROMAN  CITIBENS,  WHO,  HAVING  NO  PROPERTY,  WERE  COUNTED  BY  THEIR  HEADS. 


"capitularies”  were  generally  promulgated  in  public  assemblies,  composed  op  the  sovereign  and  the  chief  men  of  the  nation. 
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In  the  capitol  also  were  a temple  to  Jupiter 
the  guardian,  and  another  to  Juno;  M’ith 
the  mint;  and  on  the  descent  of  the  hill 
was  the  temple  of  Concord.  This  beautiful 
edifice  contained  the  most  sacred  deposits 
of  religion,  such  as  the  ancylia,  the  books 
of  the  sybils,  &c. 

CAPTTOLINE  GAMES.  These  M'ere 
annual  games  instituted  by  Camillus,  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  the  preservation  of  the  ca- 
pitol from  the  Gauls.  There  was  also 
another  kind  of  Capitolinc  games,  instituted 
by  Domitiau,  and  celebrated  every  five  years, 
at  w'hich  rewards  and  crowns  were  bestowed 
on  the  poets,  champions,  orators,  histo- 
rians, &c. 

CAPIT'ULA  RURA'LIA,  assemblies  or 
chapters  held  by  rural  deans  and  parochial 
clergy  within  the  precinct  of  every  distinct 
deanery. 

CAPIT'XJLARY,  the  body  of  laws  or  sta- 
tutes of  a chapter,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council. 

CAPITULA'TION,  in  military  affairs,  a 
treaty  made  between  the  garrison  of  a 
place  besieged  and  the  besiegers,  for  sur- 
rendering on  certain  conditions.  The  term 
is  also  applicable  to  troops  in  any  situation 
in  w hich  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
victorious  enemy. 

CAPIT'ULUM,  in  antiquity,  a transverse 
beam  in  the  military  engines  of  tlie  an- 
cients, wherein  were  holes  for  the  strings 

w'ith  which  they  were  set  in  motion. In 

botany,  Capitulum  denotes  a mode  of  in- 
florescence, when  several  flowers  form  a 

kind  of  head  or  ball. In  anatomy,  it 

means  a small  head,  or  protuberance  of 
a bone  received  into  the  concavity  of 
another. 

CAPI'VI,  a tree  of  Brazil,  the  flower  of 
which  resembles  a rose.  It  grows  to  a great 
height,  and  yields  the  baUam  ofcapivi. 

CAP'NIAS,  in  mineralogy,  a kind  of 

jasper,  of  a smoky  colour. In  botany,  a 

vine  which  produces  part  white  and  port 
black  grapes. 

CAPONNIE'RE,  in  fortification,  a 
covered  lodgment  placed  in  the  glacis,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  counterscarp;  and  in 
dry  moats,  ^rith  embrasures  or  loop-holes 
through  which  the  soldiers  may  fire. 

CiVI'O'TE,  a large  great  coat,  with  a 
hood  or  cowl,  which  is  sometimes  worn  by 
sentinels  in  bad  weather. 

CAP'P.VRIS,  the  CAPER-nusn,  a shrub, 
the  trunk  and  fruit  of  which,  when  pickled, 
arc  eaten.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

CA'PRA,  the  Goat,  in  zoology,  consti- 
tutes  n genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
pecora,  distinguished  from  the  other  genera 
of  this  order,  by  their  hollow,  rough,  and 
erect  horns,  which  bend  a little  backwards. 
Of  this  genus  authors  enumerate  a great 
many  species,  ns  the  common  goat  ; the 
rupicapra,  or  chamois-goat;  the  ibex;  the 
anzrlle ; and  several  others 

CA'PR/E  SALTAN'TES,  in  meteorology, 
exhalations  or  fiery  meteors  which  some- 
times appear  in  the  atmosphere,  assuming 
various  irregular  shapes. 

CAP'REOEATE,  in  botany,  having  ten- 
drils, or  filiform  spiral  claspers,  by  which 
plants  fasten  themselves  to  other  bodies,  as 
in  vines,  peas,  &c. 

CAPREO'LUS,  in  anatomy,  the  helix  of 

the  ear. In  botany,  the  clasp  or  tendril 

of  a vine  or  other  plant. 

CAPRICXIO,  in  music,  the  term  for  that 
irregular  kind  of  composition  in  w hich  the 
composer,  without  any  restraint,  follows 

the  bent  of  his  humour. Capriccio'so 

denotes  that  the  movement  before  which  it 
is  written,  is  to  be  played  in  a free  and 
fantastic  style. 

CA'PRICORN,  in  astronomy,  a southern 
constellation,  and  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the 
21st  of  December.  Tropic  of  Capricorn^  a 
small  circle  of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the 
equinoctial,  passing  through  the  beginning 
of  Capricorn  or  the  winter  solstice,  w hich 
is  the  8un*8  greatest  southern  declination, 
namely  23  degrees  and  a half. 

CAPRIFICA'TION,  a method  used  in 
the  Levant  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  the 
domestic  fig  tree,  by  means  of  insects  bred 
in  that  of  the  wild  fig  tree.  The  capri- 
tication  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
corresponds  in  every  circumstance  with 
w’hat  is  practised  at  this  day  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  Italy.  These  all  agree  in 
declaring  that  the  wild  fig  tree,  caprifim*, 
never  ripened  its  fruit ; but  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  ripening  that  of  the  garden  or 
domestic  fig  tree,  over  which  husbandmen 
suspend  its  branches. 

C A P'R  IDLES,  in  horsemanship,  are 
those  leaps  which  a horse  makes  in  the 
same  place  without  advancing,  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  he  is  at  the  height  of  the 
leap,  he  jerks  out  with  his  hind  legs. 

CAP'SICUM,  a plant,  native  of  South 
America,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a pod,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  pepper,  knowm  by  the 
name  of  Cayenne  Pepper. 

CAP'STAN,  in  a snip,  a strong  massy 
column  of  timber,  of  the  nature  of  a wind- 
lass, placed  behind  the  mainmast,  used  for 
weighing,  or  raising  up  anchors,  or  any 
otlier  purpose  in  which  great  power  is  re- 
quired. 

C A P'S  U L A,  in  chemistry,  a sort  of 
earthen  pan,  in  which  things  are  put  that 
are  to  undergo  a violent  operation  bv  fire. 

CAPSULA'RES  ARTEKI.E.in  anatomy, 
the  arteries  of  the  renal  glands ; so  called 
because  they  are  enclosed  by  a capsule. 

CAP'SUL.VTED,  in  botany,  enclosed  in 
anything,  as  a walnut  in  its  green  husk. 

CAP'SULE,  the  sccd-vcssel  of  a plant ; 
it  is  composed  of  several  clastic  valves, 
which  usually  burst  open  at  the  points 
when  the  seeds  arc  ripe;  it  differs  from  a 
pod,  in  being  roundish  and  short. 

CAP'T.VIN,  in  the  army,  the  commander 
of  a company  of  foot  or  a troop  of  horse ; 
nnd  in  the  naval  or  merchant  service,  the 

commander  of  a vessel. A Captain-lim- 

tenant  is  an  officer,  who,  with  the  rank  of 
captain  and  pay  of  lieutenant,  commands  a 

company  or  troop. .V  Vont-captain  in  the  : 

British  navT,  is  an  officer  commanding  any  J 
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man-of-war,  from  a ship  of  the  line  down  to 

a ship-rigged  sloop. A man  eminently 

skilled  in  war  or  military  affairs  is  styled  a 
** great  captaiK,**  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

CAP  TION,  in  law,  the  act  of  taking  any 
person  by  any  judicial  process. 

CAPDCHiN'S,  an  order  of  Franciscan 
friars  in  the  Romish  church,  so  called  from 
their  capucAe  or  hood  sewed  to  their  habits, 
and  hanging  dowm  their  backs. 

CAP'UTA,in  antiquity,  a wooden  utensil 
with  two  handles  for  taking  oil  out  of  one 
vessel  into  another.  The  person  who  did 
this  ofiice  was  called  the  capulator. 

CA'PUT,  in  anatomy,  the  Head,  which 
is  divided  into  the  skuU,  cranium,  and  the 
face,  facies.  The  skull  consists  of  the 
crown,  or  vertex;  the  posterior  part,  or 
occiput ; the  anterior  part  or  sincip^it ; and 

the  temples,  or  tempora. Caput  Obsti- 

PUM,  a wTy  neck,  which  is  generally  a spas* 
xnodic  disorder. 

CA'PUT  MORTUUM,  in  chemistry’,  the 
inert  residuum  of  anybody,  remaining  after 
all  the  volatile  and  humid  parts  have  been 
extracted. 

CAR'ABINE,  orCAR'BINE,a  shortgun 
used  by  the  cavalry. 

CARACA'RA,  in  ornithology,  aBrazilian 
species  of  falco,  the  back  of  which  is  of  a 
pale  brown  colour,  variegated  with  spots  of 
white  and  vellow.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  o(  the  hawk  kind,  and  about  the 
size  of  a tame  pigeon. 

CAR'ACOLE,  the  half  wheel  which  a 
horseman  makes,  either  to  the  right  or  left. 
The  cavalry  make  a caracole  after  each  dis* 
charge,  in  order  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  the 
squadron. 

CAR'ACOLY,  a mixture  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  of  which  arc  made  rings  and 
other  ornaments,  for  bartering  with  savage 
tribes. 

1 CAR'AGROUGII,  a Turkish  silver  coin, 

I weighing  nine  drachms. 

CARAHU.VTA,  in  botany,  the  Jiromelia 
[ aeana,  or  aloe  of  Brazil,  the  concreted  juice 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  ambermris. 

CA'ILVITES,  a sect  among  the  Jews  who 
adhere  closely  to  the  text  and  letter  of  the 
scriptures,  rejecting  the  rabbinical  inter- 
pretations and  the  cabbala. 

CAKAM  HOLA,  in  botany,  ^falu8  Indicat 
a tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies  which 
bears  fniit  thnee  a year. 

CAR  AMEL,  sugar  refined  by  repented 
boiling.  Also,  ornaments  made  of  sugar. 

CARAN'NA,  the  gum  or  resin  of  the  ca- 
ranna  tree,  growing  in  Houth  America. 

CARAPA'CE,  the  shell  of  the  turtle  or 
tortoise. 

CARAT,  or  CAR'ACT,  the  standard 
weight  by  which  the  fineness  of  gold  is 
distinguished.  If  the  gold  be  so  fine  that, 
in  purifying,  it  loses  nothing,  or  but  very 
little,  it  is  said  to  be  gold  of  carats;  if  it 
lo^e  one  carat,  it  is  said  to  be  gold  of  2.3 
carats.— Carat,  in  weighing  diamonds, 
f'.,  a weight  of  four  grains, 
j CAKAV’AN',  in  the  East,  a eonipnny  of 
I travellers,  and  more  particularly  of  incr- 
j chants,  who  for  their  greater  - ecurity,  pro 


ceed  in  a body  through  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  or  other  region  infested  with  rob- 
bers. Such  a company  often  have  more 
than  a thousand  camels  to  carry  their  bag- 
gage and  goods ; and  as  they  wik  in  single 
file,  the  line  is  often  a mile  long.  Proper 
officers  are  appointed  to  regulate  every 
thing  during  their  march,  the  chief  of 
whom  has  the  title  of  Caravan-Backi. 

CARAVAN'SERA,  or  CARAVAN'SERY, 
a large  building  or  inn  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  and  the  caravans.  The  building 
commonly  forms  a square,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a spacious  court,  and  under  the 
arches  or  piazzas  that  surround  it,  there 
runs  a bank,  raised  some  feet  above  the 
ground,  where  the  merchants  and  travellers 
take  up  their  lodgings,  the  beasts  of  burden 
being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank.  In  the 
upper  part,  there  are  generally  private 
apartments,  the  use  of  w’hich  is  costly.  In 
many  of  them,  however,  the  hospitality  is 
gratuitous,  it  being  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon for  a pious  Mussulman  to  establish, 
during  his  life  or  by  w'ill,  one  or  more  of 
these  caravanseries. 

CAR' AWAY,  a plant  of  the  genus  Carum, 
the  seeds  of  which  have  an  arotnatic  smell 
and  a warm  pungent  taste.  They  are  used 
in  cakes,  &c.,  and  distilled  with  spirituous 
liquors. 

CAR'BON,  the  pure  or  essential  part  of 
charcoal.  Though  this  substance  abounds 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is 
also  contained  in  animal  and  even  mineral 
bodies,  yet  it  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  a state  of  absolute  purity.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  and  would  be  almost  incredible 
if  the  results  of  modern  chemistry  did  not 
render  it  indisputable,  that  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  gems,  the  diamond,  is  nothing 
but  pure  crystallized  carbon.  For  many 
ages  the  diamond  was  considered  ns  in- 
combustible; and  New'ton  was  the  first 
person  who  conjectured,  from  its  great  re- 
fractive power,  that  it  was  capable  of  com- 
bustion. By  the  union  of  carbon  with 
oxygen,  it  produces  two  gaseous  substances, 
the  first  of  which  w as  formerly  called  fixed 
air,  now  called  carbonic  acid;  and  the 
second,  containing  less  oxygen,  the  oxyde 
of  carbon. 

CAR'BONATE,  in  chemistry,  a com- 

fiound  formed  by  the  combination  of  car- 
ionic  acid  with  dificrcut  bases,  as  carbon- 
ate of  copper,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c. 

CARBON'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  n co- 
lourless, inodorous,  clastic  Iluid,  being  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  its  ga- 
seous state,  called  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid 
gas.  It  is  one  and  a half  times  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  and  will,  therefore, 
neither  support  nnimal  life  nor  combustion. 
It  is  the  gas  which  is  generated  by  fermen- 
tative processes,  anil  which  so  often  jiroves 
destructive  to  persons  who  inhale  it  in 
mines,  wells,  or  very  confined  apartments. 
All  kinds  of  spring  and  well-water  contain 
rarhonic  acid,  which  they  absorb  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  wliicli  they  are  partly 
indebted  for  their  agreeable  fiavour ; but 
the  water  wliieh  contains  carbonic  acid  is 


' CnOKK-DAMP '*  IS  TUB  TERM  WHICH  >flXBR8  OIVB  TO  CARROrtlC  ACID. 


[L3 


CASDLB  OE  LAMP  SMOKES.  IK  COKSEQOEKCB  OP  ITS  NOT  PBODUCING  HEAT  ENOUQg  TO  EPrECT  THE  TOTAL  COMBUSTION  OF  THE  " CABBOW, 


TUB  CA&nONlC  ACID  IN  TUB  ATMOSFUKHB  IS  GREATliR  SUHIMG  TUB  DAT  IN  TOWN  TUAN  IN  TUB  COUNTRY,  AND  AT  NIGHT  THB  RBVERSE. 


THE  HISTORICAL  TRACES  OF  TUE  USE  OF  CAROS  ARE  FOUND  EARLIEST  IN  ITALY. 


•car]  Scientific  anti  ITitcrarn  S^reasurn  ; [car 

wholly  deprived  of  it  by  boiling. Car- 

honout  acid,  is  carbon  not  fully  saturated 
nith  oxygen. 

CAR'BUNCLE,  in  surgery,  an  inflam- 
matory tumour,  or  painful  gangrenous  boil, 
which  being  seated  deeply,  in  parts  pro- 
vided with  cellular  membrane,  does  not 
soon  discover  its  whole  dimensions,  nor  the 

ill-digested  matter  it  contains It  is  also 

the  name  of  a very  beautiful  gem,  of  a deep 
red  or  scarlet  colour,  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  anthrax.  When  held  up  against 
the  sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  be- 
comes exactly  of  the  colour  of  burning 
charcoal,  whence  the  propriety  of  the  name 
they  gave  it.  It  has,  however,  been  sup- 
posed by  some  modern  mineralogists  that 
the  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  was  garnet. 

Carboncle,  in  heraldry,  a charge  or 

bearing,  consisting  of  eight  radii,  four  of 
which  make  a common  cross,  and  the  other 
four  a saltier. 

CARBDNCULA'TION,  the  blasting  of 
the  young  buds  of  trees  or  plants,  by  ex- 
cessive heat  or  cold. 

CAR’BURET,  in  chemistry,  a substance 
formed  by  the  combination  of  carbon  with 
metals,  earth,  or  alkali. 

CAR'BURETTED  HY'DROGEN  GAS, 
a substance  formed  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, which  on  being  duly  excited,  fires 
oxygen,  and  radiates  light  and  heat,  as  in 
gas  lights,  and  all  other  lights.  The  gas 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  fire- 
damp among  miners  is  pure  carburetted 
hydrogen. 

CAR  CANET,  in  archa:ology,  a chain  for 
the  neck. 

CAR'CASS,  the  body  of  a dead  animal, 
especially  a brute ; that  of  the  human  spe- 
cies being  called  a corpse. Carcass,  in 

building,  the  shell  or  timber  work  of  a 
house  before  it  is  lathed  and  plastered  or 

the  floors  laid. In  gunnery,  an  iron  case 

or  hollow  vessel,  of  an  oval  figure,  filled 
with  combustible  and  other  substances,  to 
be  thrown  from  a mortar  into  a town,  to 
set  fire  to  buildings.  It  has  two  or  three 
apertures  from  which  the  tire  blazes,  and 
the  light  sometimes  serves  as  a direction 
in  tlirowing  shells.  It  is  furnished  with 
pistol  barrels,  loaded  with  powder  to  the 
muzzle,  which  explode  as  the  composition 
burns  down  to  them. 

C.kRCE'RES,  in  the  ancient  Circensinn 
games,  were  inclosurcs  in  the  circus,  where- 
in the  horses  were  restrained  till  the  signal 
was  given  for  starting,  when,  by  an  inge- 
nious contrivance  they  all  at  once  flew 
open. 

CARCINO'JIA,  in  medicine,  a cancer; 
also,  a tiirgescencc  of  the  veins  of  the  eye. 

CAR'DAMINE,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaian  system,  class  1 Te- 
tradynamia,  order  2 Silii/uota. 

CAR'PAMOM,  a perennial  plant  growing 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  seeds  arc  of  nij 
aroTTUitic  nud  pungent  flnvouf,  and  arc  used 
as  a stimulant.  i i 

CAirUIALGY,  PomctnncB  railed  Ihc 
cart/ific  pnAAien,  is  tlic  heart  burn,  a >io* 
lent  sensation  of  lienl  and  acrimony  m the 

left  orifice  of  the  stomach,  seemingly  at  the 
heart,  but  rising  into  the  esophagus. 

CAR'DINAL,  which  in  a general  sense 
si^ihes  principal  or  pre-eminent,  is  foiined 
ot  the  Latin  word  cardo,  a hinge,  agreeably 
with  the  common  expression,  in  which  it 
is  said  of  an  important  matter  that  every 
thing  turns  upon  it ; thus  Justice,  Prudence, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude  are  called  the 

four  cardinal  virtues. The  cardinal  signs, 

in  astronomy,  are  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and 

Capricorn. ^The  cardinal  points  of  the 

compass,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

Cardinal  numbers,  in  grammar,  are  the  num- 
bers, one,  two,  three,  &c.,  w’hich  are  inde- 
clinable, in  opposition  to  the  ordinal  num- 
bers, first,  second,  third,  &c. 

CAR'DINAL,  in  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
an  ecclesiastic^  prince  and  subordinate 
magistrate,  who  has  a voice  in  the  conclave 
at  the  election  of  a pope,  and  who  may  be 
advanced  to  that  dignity  himself.  The 
dress  of  a cardinal  is  a red  soutanne,  a 
rochet,  a short  purple  mautle,  and  a red 
hat ; and  his  title  of  address,  ” His  emi- 
nence.” 

CAR'DINAL-FLOWER,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Lobelia,  of  many  species.  They  are 
fibrous-rooted  perenni^s,  from  two  to  five  or 
six  feet  high,  with  erect  stalks,  ornamented 
with  spear-shaped  leaves,  and  spikes  of 
beautiful  monopetalous  flowers  of  scarlet, 
blue,  and  nolet  colours. 

CARDTNG-MACHINE,  an  instrument 
of  modern  invention  for  combing,  breaking, 
and  cleansing  wool  and  cotton.  It  consists 
of  cylinders,  thick  set  with  teeth,  and  put 
in  motion  by  the  force  of  w’atcr,  steam,  &c. 

CAR'DIOID,  in  mathematics,  an  alge- 
braic curve,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a heart. 

CAR'DITE,  a fossil  or  petrified  shell,  of 
the  genus  cardium. 

CARDS,  pieces  of  pasteboard,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  painted  or,  rather,  printed,  of  various 
figures,  made  into  packs  of  52  in  number, 
and  used  by  way  of  amusement  in  different 
games.  They  arc  divided  into  four  kinds, 
viz.  diamonds,  hearts,  clubs,  and  spades, 
and  thirteen  of  each  kind,  so  that  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  combinations  may  be  formed 
w’ith  them,  and  games  of  chance  thereby 
rendered  highly  interesting. 

CAUEEN'IXG,  in  sea  language,  the 
bringing  a ship  to  lie  down  on  one  side,  in 
order  to  trim  and  caulk  the  other. 

CAR  GO,  the  goods,  merchandize,  and 
effects  which  arc  laden  on  board  a ship, 
exclusive  of  the  crew,  rigging,  ammunition, 
provisions,  guns,  &e.  'fhe  lading  within 
the  hold  is  called  the  i»6oarrf  cargo,  in 
distinction  from  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  carried 
on  deck.  | 

CAR'GOOSE,  a fowl  belonging  to  the  i 
genus  Colt/mbus,  called  the  Crested  Diver.  ! 

CAR'lliOO,  in  zoology,  a quadruped  of 
the  stag  kind.  , 

CARICA,  in  botany,  the  Papau,  a tree 
hearing  n fleshy  fruit  of  the  size  of  a small  : 
melon.  j 

CAUTCOTIS,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  j 
g^ven  to  tumours  resembling  a fig. 

THR  ART  OP  PRINTING  CARDS  WAS  DISCOTBRKD  RT  THR  GERMANS  IN  J350. 


CARBONIC  acid”  IS  ALWAYS  FRODUCRD  BY  TUB  RESPIRATION  OF  ANIMALS,  CROWURU  AHSKMRLIKS  ARK  PREJUDICIAL  TO  IIKALTII. 


tii«  aAri/n?iALiA  ok  thk  ciiittaTfAN  Humana,  who  coui.u  not  kouukt  tukih  kagan  kuhtivalm. 


J TUE  CARNIVAL  AT  ROME  CONTINUES  EIGUT  DATS,  WHICH  ARE  DEVOTED  TO  SPORTS. 

j car]  ^ Ts^cta  IDictionaiB  of  t!;e  belles  lEetlrcs.  [car 


CAR'ILLONS,  a species  of  chimes  fre- 
quent iu  the  Low  Countries,  particularly 
At  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  and  played  on  a 
number  of  bells  in  a belfry,  forming  a com- 
lete  series  or  scale  of  tones  or  semitones, 
ke  those  of  the  harpsichord  and  organ. 
CAR'INATED,  in  botany,  shaped  like 
the  keel  of  a ship ; applied  to  a calyx,  leaf, 
or  nectary. 

CAR'LINE,  a piece  of  timber  in  a ship, 
ranging  fore  and  aft,  from  one  deck  beam 
to  another,  directly  over  the  keel,  and  serv- 
ing as  a foundation  for  the  body  of  the  ship. 

Carline  Knees  are  timbers  lying  across 

from  the  sides  to  the  hatchway,  and  serving 
to  sustain  the  deck. 

CAR'LOCK,  a kind  of  isinglass  obtained 
from  Russia,  made  of  the  sturgeon’s  blad- 
der, and  used  in  clarifying  wine. 

CAR'MELITES,  an  order  of  mendicant 
fri.ars,  very  numerous  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
They  wear  a scapulary,  or  small  woollen 
habit,  of  a brown  colour,  thrown  over  the 
shoulders. 

CAR'MEN,  aLatin  term, used,  in  agene- 
ral  sense,  to  signify  a verse;  but  in  a more 
peculiar  sense,  to  signify  a spell,  charm, 
form  of  expiation,  execration,  &c.,  couched 
in  few  words,  placed  in  a mystic  order,  on 
which  its  edicacy  was  supposed  to  depend. 

C.\RMIN'ATiVES,  medicines  which  ex- 
pel wind,  promote  perspiration,  and  are 
anti-spasmodic. 

CAK'MINE,  a pigment  or  powder  of  a 
deep  red  or  crimson  colour,  procured  from 

I cochineal,  and  used  for  painting  in  minia- 
ture. 

CARNATION,  a beautiful  sort  of  clove 
I pink,  naving  its  bright  colours  equally 

! marked  all  over  the  flowers. In  painting, 

flesh  colour. 

CARNE'LIAN,  a precious  stone,  either 
red,  flesh-colour,  or  white.  The  finest  enr- 
nelians  are  those  of  the  East  Indies:  there 
arc  imme  beautiful  ones  in  the  rivers  of 
Silesia  and  Bohemia!  and  some  of  a quality 
not  to  be  despised  in  Britain.  The  use  to 
which  they  are  most  generally  applied  is 
that  of  seals. 

^ CAR  NIVAL,  the  feast  or  season  of  re- 
joicing previous  to  Lent,  celebrated  with 
peat  spirit  throughout  Italy,  when  feasts, 

15  balls,  operas,  concerts,  masoucrades,  &c., 

'•  abound.  The  churches  arc  filled  with  cho- 
- risters,  and  the  streets  with  masks.  This 
fntival  flourishes  more  particularly  at  Vc- 
• nice,  where  it  begins  on  the  second  holiday 
• jn  ('hristmas,  and  where  it  boasts  to  have 
j had  at  one  time  seven  sovereign  princes  • 
and  thirty  thousand  foreigners  among  its 
J votaries.  ] 

CARNIV'OROUS,  an  epithet  applied  to 
! •nimals  that  feed  on  flesh.  I 

^ ^AR'OB-TREK,  the  Cerotonia  Siliqua,  1 

t a native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  It 
IS  an  evergreen,  powing  in  the  hedges,  nnd 
, Em  ^ong,  flat,  brown-rolonred  pods, 

nilerl  with  a mealy  succulent  pulp,  of  n 
T sweetish  taste.  Though  not  nrcounicd 
; ’^  wholesome,  these  pods  are  often  eaten 

* by  the  poorer  classrs  in  times  of  scarcity. 

' CAR()I,n''lG  COLUMNS,  in  architec- 


ture, columns  with  foliated  shafts,  deco- 
rated until  leaves  and  branches  winding 
spirally  around  them,  or  forming  crowns 
and  festoons. 

CAROLUS,  a gold  coin  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  at  that  time  valued  at 
twenty  shillings,  but  afterwards  current  at 
twenty-three. 

CAROTID  ARTERIES,  in  anatomy, 
two  arteries  in  the  neck,  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  aorta  to  the  brain. 

CARP,  in  ichthyology,  a species  of  Cy- 
prinus,  an  excellent  fish  for  ponds.  Tliese 
fishes  breed  rapidly,  grow  to  a large  size, 
and  live  to  a great  age. 

CAR'PASlfS,  in  botany,  a highly  poison- 
ous herb,  resembling  myrrh. 

CARPATHTCUM,  in  medicine,  a name 
for  the  fine  essential  oil  distilled  from  the 
fresh  cones  of  firs,  &c. 

CAR'PENTRY,  the  art  of  cutting, 
framing,  and  joining  timber,  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings:  it  is  subservient  to 
architecture,  and  is  divided  into  house-car- 
pentry and  ship-carpentry. 

CAR'PENTER’S  rule, a tool  generally 
used  in  taking  dimensions,  and  casting  up 
the  contents  of  timber  and  the  artificer’s 
work. 

CARPE'SIUM,  a gemis  of  plants  in  the 
Linnscan  system,  class  19  Syngencsia,  or- 
der 2 Polygamia  superjiua;  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  which  is  the  well-known  chry- 
santhemum. I 

CAirPET,  a sort  of  stuff  wrought  cither  * 
with  the  needle  or  the  loom,  and  used  as  j 
a covering  for  the  fioor.  Persian  and  ' 
Turkish  carpets  arc  the  most  costly;  but  ; 
A variety  of  other  kinds  are  used,  many  of 
which  are  both  elegant  nnd  durable. 

CAR'POLITE,  petrified  fruits,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  nuts  converted 
into  silex. 

CAR'PUS,  in  anatomy,  the  wrist. 

CAH'RACK,  a large  armed  vessel  em- 
ployed by  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  In- 
dia and  Brazilian  trade. 

CAURA'GO,  in  the  military  art  of  the 
ancients,  a barricade,  made  by  carts  and 
wagons,  which  the  Gauls  and  other  bar- 
barous nations  put  in  the  way  to  impede 
the  progress  of  an  enemy. 

CAIUlA'IlA,  a hard  white  kind  of  marble, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Parian;  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Carrara,  where  it  was 
found. 

CAR’RlCK-BITTS,  in  a ship,  the  bitts 
which  support  the  windlass.-^— Cakiixck-  i 
BKNi),  a particular  kind  of  knot. 

CAKUONA'DE,  a short  piece  of  ord-  I 
nance,  having  a large  caliber,  and  a chnin- 
hcr  for  the  pow'der,  like  a mortar.  I 

CAIIRU’CA,  in  antiquity,  a splendid 
kind  of  chariot,  or  car  on  four  wlu’els, 
w'hich  were  made  of  brass,  ivory,  silver, 
and  sometimes  of  gold. 

CAHTE-BLANCIIK.ablank  paper,  sign- 
ed at  the  bottom  w ith  a person’s  name,  and 
given  to  another  person  with  permission 
to  fill  it  up  as  he  pleases;  applied  pne- 
rally  in  the  sense  of  unlimited  terms  being 
granted. 


Tn*  ANCIENTS  SUPrOSKO  DROWSINESS  TO  RE  SRATRD  IN  TIIK  CAROTID  ARTKllIKB.  llfl 


IN  CABPET-WBAVING,  THE  WOOL  PASSES  THROUGH  SEVENTEEN  PROCESSES,  OR  SETS  OF  BANDS,  TO  PRODUCE  THE  WARP. 


BODY  HAS  BEE2<  LONG  I>’  A7i  EBECT  POSITION,  THE  COMPRESSION  OP  THE  CARTILAGES  ” DIMINISHES  A PERSONS  HEIGHT. 


THE  YOUNGER  8CIP10  DESTIlOYED  CARTHAGE;  AUGUSTUS  REPEOPLED  IT. 
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car]  Scientific  anB  Xtierarp  ®reasurn  ; [cas 


CARTE,  in  fencing,  a thrust  a 
sword  at  the  inside  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body. 

CAR'TEL,  an  agreement  between  two 
states  for  the  exchange  of  their  prisoners 
of  war. A cartel-ship^  a ship  commis- 

sioned in  time  of  war  to  exchange  the  pri- 
soners of  any  two  hostile  powers ; also  to 
carry  any  particular  request  from  one  power 
to  another.  The  officer  who  commands  her 
is  ordered  to  carry  no  cargo,  ammunition, 
or  implements  of  war,  except  a gun  for  the 
purpose  of  firing  signals. 

CARTE'SIANS,  those  who  adhere  to  the 
opinions  of  Des-Cartes.  This  philosopher 
I has  laid  down  two  principles,  the  one  me- 
I taphysical,  the  other  physical.  The  meta- 
j physical  proposition  is  this ; **  I think, 

; therefore  I am:”  the  physic^  one,  "No- 
j thing  exists  but  substance.”  Substance 
he  makes  of  two  kinds ; the  one  a substance 
that  thinks,  the  other  a substance  extend- 
ed; whence  actual  thought  and  actual  ex- 
tension are  the  essence  of  substance. 

CARTHAGINTAN,  a native  of  ancient 
Carthage,  or  something  pertaining  to  that 
celebrated  city,  which  was  situated  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  modem  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians,  and  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

CAR'THAMUS,  in  botany,  Wild  or  Bas- 
tard Saffron,  a genus  of  plants,  class  19 
Syngenesia,  order  1 Pohjgamia  a^qualis. 

C A RT H U'S  1 AN S,  a religious  order, 
founded  in  the  year  1080,  by  one  Bruno. 
They  received  their  name  from  Chartreuse, 
the  place  of  their  institution.  They  are  so 
remarkable  for  their  austerity,  that  they 
never  leave  their  cells  except  to  go  to 
church,  nor  speak  to  any  person  without 
leave. 

CARTILAGE,  or  in  common  language 
gristle,  n part  of  the  animal  body,  harder 
and  drici|  than  a ligament,  and  softer  than 
a bone;  its  use  is  to  render  the  articulation 
of  the  bones  more  easy.  Of  the  cartilages 
that  unite  the  bones  together,  some  join 
them  so  firmly,  as  to  allow  no  sensible  mo- 
tion ; and  others,  in  such  a manner,  as  to 
allow  of  dificrent  motions,  as  in  those  by 
which  the  bodies  of  the  vcrtebric  arc  con- 
nected. The  first  grow  easily  hard,  the 
other  appear,  in  some  measure,  viscid,  and 
retain  their  flexibility. 

CARTI LA'G INOUS  FISHES,  those hav- 
ing  cartilaginous  instead  of  bony  skele- 
tons. Many  of  these  are  viviparous,  as 
tlie  ray  and  shark ; others  oviparous,  as  the 
sturgeon.  They  are  now  suodivided  into 
Jlranchiostegi RTid  Chondropterygii. Car- 

tilaginous leaf,  in  botany,  a leaf  surrounded 
with  a margin,  thicker  than  the  rest,  hut 
composed  of  the  same  substance 

CARTOON',  a dcsifm  drawn  upon  large 
sheets  of  paper  for  tltc  purpose  of  being 
traced  upon  any  other  suhslanee,  where 
the  subject  is  to  bn  finished.  The  most 
celebrated  cartoons  in  existence  arc  those 
of  Raphael,  seven  of  which  are  at  Ilnmnton- 
Courl,  and  were  originally  designed  for 
tapestry. 


CARTOUCH',  a case  of  wood  holding 
about  four  hundred  musket  balls,  bcudes 
iron  balls,  from  six  to  ten,  to  be  fired  out  of 
a howitzer.  Also,  a portable  box  for  charges. 

In  architecture,  cartouches  are  blocks 

or  modillions  used  in  the  cornices  of  wains- 
coted apartments:  also  ornaments  repre- 
senting a scroll  of  paper. 

CARTRIDGE,  a cose  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment filled  with  gunpowder,  and  used  in 
the  charging  of  guns.  The  cartridges  for 
small  arms,  prepared  for  battle,  contain  the 
powder  and  ball:  those  for  cannon  and 
mortars  arc  made  of  pasteboard  or  tin. 
Cartridges  without  balls  are  called  blank- 

cartridges. The  cartridge-box  is  a case 

of  wood  covered  with  leather,  with  cells  for 
cartridges,  and  worn  upon  a belt  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder. 

CARTULARY,  or  CHAR'TULARY,  a 
register-book,  or  record,  as  of  a monastery. 

CAR'UCATE,  in  old  deeds,  as  much  land 
as  one  team  can  plough  in  a year. 

CAR'UNCLE,  in  surgery,  a small  fleshy 
excrescence,  either  natural  or  morbid. 

CARV'ING,  the  art  of  cutting  wood  into 
various  forms  and  figures. 

CARY’AT'IDES,  in  architecture,  columns 
or  pillars  shaped  like  the  bodies  of  women, 
and  in  the  dress  of  the  Caryan  people. 
They  w’cre  erected  as  trophies,  and  intend- 
ed to  represent  the  Carian  women  who 
were  taken  captives  by  the  Athenians. 
Other  female  figures  w’crc  afterwards  used 
in  the  same  manner,  but  they  were  called 
by  the  same  name. 

CARYOPHYL'LE/E,  the  22nd  Linmran 
natural  order  of  plants,  containing  the  pink,* 
carnation,  &c. 

CARYOFUYLTEOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  given  to  such  flowers  as  have  five 
petals  with  long  claws,  in  a tubular  calyx. 

CAS.\R'CA,  in  ornithology,  a fowl  of  the 
genus  anas,  called  also  Ruddygoosc,  met 
with  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

CASCA'DE,  a small  waterfall,  either  na- 
tural or  artificial.  The  word  is  applied  to 
such  as  arc  less  than  a cataract. 

CASCAl/HO,  a deposit  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  pebbles,  in  w hich  the  diamond  is  found, 

CASCARll/LA,  in  medicine,  the  word 
originally  used  to  signify  Beruvian  bark, 
hut  which  is  now  applied  to  the  bark  of  the 
croton  rascarilla,  a very  excellent  tonic. 

CASE,  the  particular  state,  condition, 
or  circumstances  that  hefal  a person,  or  in 
which  he  is  placed.  Also,  any  outside  co- 
vering which  senes  to  enclose  a thing  en- 
tirely, as  packing-cases,  or  knifc-cases.  In 
carpentry,  the  case  of  a door  is  the  wo<nien 
frame  in  w hich  it  is  hung.  In  printing,  it  is 
a frame  of  wood,  with  numerous  small  par- 
titions for  t he  letters.^— -Cas  K,  in  gramiiiar, 
implies  the  different  inflections  or  termina- 
tions of  nouns,  sening  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent relations  they  bear  to  each  other 
and  the  things  they  rrj»rcsrnt.— ^c^ios 
on  the  case,  in  law,  is  an  action  in  which 
the  w hole  cause  of  complaint  is  set  out  in 
the  writ. 

('A  SIMIABDEMXG,  a method  of  pre- 
paring iron,  50  as  to  render  its  outer  sur- 
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THE  sn.KNDin  cartoons  or  nAriiAF.i*  have  ottf.n  dren  fnoravkp. 


TUK  CASSOWARTT  CAN  IIUN  SWIFTER  TUAN  TUE  FLEETEST  GREYHOUND. 
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face  hard,  and  capable  of  resisting  any 
edged  tool. 

C*A'SEIC-ACID,  the  acid  of  cheese,  or  a 
substance  so  called,  extracted  from  cheese. 

CA'SEMATE,  in  fortidcation,  a vault  of 
mason's  work  in  the  flank  of  a bastion, 
next  to  the  curtain,  serving  as  a battery 
to  defend  the  opposite  bastion,  and  the 
moat. 

C.\*SEMENT,  a window  that  opens  on 
hinges.  Also,  a hollow  moulding. 

C.-VSE-SHOT,  musket  balls,  stones,  old 
iron,  &c.,  put  into  cases  and  discharged 
from  cannon. 

CASH,  money  in  hand,  or  ready  money, 
distinguished  from  bills. 

CASU'EW-NUT,  the  Anacardium,  a 
West  Indian  tree,  bearing  a kidney-shaped 
nut.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange, 
and  full  of  an  acid  juice.  To  the  apex  of 
this  fruit  grows  this  nut,  the  shell  of  which 
is  hard,  and  the  kernel  sweet. 

CASHIER',  a person  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  cash  of  some  public  company.  In 
a banking  establishment  the  cashier  su^ 
pehntends  the  books,  payments,  and  re> 
ceipis  of  the  bank  : he  ^so  signs  or  coun> 
tersigns  the  notes,  and  superintends  all 
the  transactions,  under  the  order  of  the  di' 
rectors. 

CASK'ET,  the  diminutive  of  cask,  a small 

chest  or  box,  for  jewels,  &c. In  seaman’s 

language,  it  signifles  a small  rope,  used  to 
fasten  tiie  sail  to  the  yard  in  furling. 

CASUUE,  a piece  of  defensive  armour, 
to  cover  and  protect  the  head  and  neck  in 
battle. 

CASS'ADA,  or  CASS' AVA,  in  botany,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  jatropha,  of  different 
species.  The  roots  of  the  manihot,  or  bit- 
ter ca»»ada,  and  of  the  janippa,  arc  cither 
made  into  a kind  of  bread,  or  roasted  and 
j taten  like  potatoes  by  the  natives  of  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies.  They  yield  also  a 
\ great  quantity  of  nutritive  starch,  which 
! we  know  as  the  article  called  tapioca. 

Cassation,  Court  or,oneof  the  most 
important  institutions  of  modem  France, 
which  gives  to  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  that 
country  coherency  and  uniformity,  without 
endangering  the  necessary  independence  of 
the  courts.  It  was  established  by  the  first 
national  assembly,  and  has  been  preserved, 
in  evFry  essential  respect,  under  all  the 
changes  of  the  revolution  and  restoration. 
H properly  signifles  the  annulling  of  any 
• wl  or  derision,  if  the  forms  prescribed  by 
1 law  have  been  neglected  or  justice  lias  been 
1 perverted. 

1 Cassia,  (pron.  caaMa),  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  drenndria  monopj/nin  class  of 
plants.  It  is  divided  into  three  species; 
the  cu4«ia  fiMtula,  the  ea$nin  liynea,  and  the 
ca%$m  raryophyltata.  The  first  is  the  cassia 
of  the  shops,  the  soft  fresh  pulp  of  which  is 
an  exerlk-nt  mild  cathartic:  it  is  given, 
with  siirress,  in  intlannnntory  fevers,  and 
in  disorders  of  the  breast,  kidneys,  and 
bladder.  The  cassia  hgnea,  or  cassia  hark, 
tnurn  resembles  the  cinnamon  : it  is  a sto- 
machic and  cordial,  but  possesses  these  vir- 
tues in  a less  degree  than  cinnainun  ; it  is 

also  used  in  the  veiiicc-trcacle,  mithridate, 
&c.  The  cassia  caryophyllatn,  or  clove 
bark,  is  a stomachic,  cai*minative,  and  alcxi- 
pharmic. 

CAS'SIDA,  a genus  of  insects,  of  the  order 
of  the  coleoptera. 

CAS'SIOBURY,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  cassinCy  of  wdiich  themost  remarkable 
species  is  the  Yapon  of  South  America, 
whose  berries  are  of  a beautiful  red  colour. 

CASSIOPETA,  a constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  situated  opposite  the 
Great  Bear,  on  the  other  side  the  pole.  In 
the  year  15/2,  a remarkable  new  star  ap- 
peared in  this  constellation,  surpassing 
Syrius  or  Lyra  in  brightness.  It  appeared 
larger  than  Jupiter,  but  after  a few  months 
it  declined ; and  in  a year  and  a half  entirely 
disappeared. 

CASSITE'RIA,  a genus  of  crystals  which 
appear  to  have  an  admixture  of  some  par- 
ticles of  tin. 

CAS'SOCK,  the  vestment  w'orn  by  clergy- 
men under  their  gowTJs. 

CAS'SOWARY,  in  ornithology,  a large 
bird  of  the  genus  Struthio,  nearly  the  size 
of  an  ostrich,  but  with  legs  thicker  and 
stronger.  The  wings  are  so  small  as  not 
to  appear,  being  hid  under  the  feathers, 
and  on  the  head  is  a kind  of  horny  helmet. 
It  runs  w'ith  most  surprising  swiftness. 

CAST,  among  artists,  any  statue  or  part 
of  a statue,  of  bronze,  or  of  plaster-of-Paris. 
A cast  is  that  which  owes  its  figure  to  the 
mould  into  which  the  matter  of  it  has  been 
poured  or  cast  while  in  a fluid  state  ; and 
thus  differs  from  a model,  which  is  made 
by  repeated  efforts  with  a ductile  substance, 
as  any  adliesive  earth  ; and  from  a piece  of 
sculpture,  which  is  the  work  of  the  chisscl. 

CASTANET'S,  instruments  formed  of 
small  concave  shells  of  ivory  or  hard  wood, 
fastened  to  the  thumb  and  beat  with  the 
middle  finger.  The  Spaniards  and  Moors 
use  them  as  an  accompaniment  to  their 
saraband  dances  and  guitars. 

CASTA'NEA,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the 
chesnut-trcc. 

CASTE,  the  general  name  for  the  tribes 
of  various  employment,  into  which  the 
Hindoos  arc  divided  in  successive  gene- 
rations, and  generations  of  families.  The 
first  caste  is  religious;  the  second  warlike; 
the  third  commercial;  and  the  fourth  la- 
bourers. Persons  of  the  religious  caste  are 
universally  denominated  6rami»*;  the  sol- 
diers or  princes  arc  styled  cuUery  or  rajnhK ; 
the  tradern,  choutrei or  thuddery ; the  lowest 
order,  paring. 

CASTELLAIN,  in  feudal  limes,  the 
owner,  lord,  or  governor  of  a castle  or  for- 
tified place. 

CAb'TELLANY,  the  lordship  belonging 
ton  enstlc;  or  the  extent  Of  its  land  and 
jurisdietion. 

CA'S'riNG,  with  founders,  the  running  of 
metal  into  a mould  : among  sculptors,  it  is 
the  taking  casts  or  impressions  of  figures, 
Ac.  Plnster-of-Pnris  is  the  most  usual 

innterinl  employed  for  this  purpose. In 

iintnrni  history,  the  word  ruAtinp  in  used  for 
that  process  by  which  some  animals  throw 

ITU*  Rnns  ah  wku,  a*  tu*  hark  of  tiik  cASsrA  trek  arp  !>«*.»  in  rooKF.iiT.  II7 




TEB  SENTENCES  OF  TDE  ‘‘COURT  OF  CASSATION*'  ARE  RECORDED  IN  THE  JOURNALS  OP  THE  OTHER  COURTS,  AND  ALSO  PUBLISHED  IN  A BULLETIN. 


SOME  0¥  017R  ANC1E>T  CASTLES  WERE  CONSTRUCTED  BY  THE  ROMANS)  SOME  BY  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS,  BUT  MOST  OF  THEM  BY  THE  NORMANS. 


CATACOBIBS  STILL  EXIST  IN  SYRIA,  PERSIA,  AND  OTHER  PARTS  OP  THE  EAST. 
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ofif  their  skins,  horns,  &c.  when  the  old  fall 
off  to  make  room  for  the  new. 

CAS  TLE,  a fortress  or  place  rendered 
defenceable,  either  by  nature  or  art, En- 

glish castles,  walled  with  stone,  and  de- 
signed for  residence  as  well  as  defence,  are 
for  the  most  part  of  no  higher  date  than 
the  Conquest.  Those  previously  erected 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin;  and 
many  writers  have  assigned  this  circum- 
stance as  a reason  for  the  facility  with 
which  "William  the  Norman  made  himself 
master  of  the  country.  It  was  the  policy 
of  this  able  general  to  build  a considerable 
number ; and  in  process  of  time  the  mar- 
tial tenants  of  the  crown  erected  them  for 
themselves ; so  that  towards  the  end  of 
Stephen’s  reign,  we  are  told  that  there 
existed  upwards  of  eleven  hundred.  At 
this  period  castles  were  an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  to  both  the  sovereign 
and  the  subject;  considerable  struggles 
appear  to  have  taken  place  ^sdth  regard  to 
their  continuance ; several  were  demolish- 
ed ; and  their  general  decline  commenced. 
A complete  castle  consisted  of  a ditch  or 
moat,  an  outwork,  called  a barbican,  which 
guarded  the  gate  and  drawbridge;  an  arti- 
ticial  mount;  an  outer  and  inner  ballium 
or  inclosurc ; and  the  keep,  or  lofty  tower, 
in  which  the  o^vne^  or  governor  resided, 

and  under  which  were  the  dungeons, 

Castle-guard,  a feudal  tenure,  or  knight 
service,  which  obliged  the  temmt  to  per- 
form service  within  the  realm,  ^^ithout 
limitation  of  time. Castle-ward,  an  im- 

position laid  upon  subjects  dwelling  within 
a certain  distance  of  a castle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  watch  and  ward  in  the 
castle. 

CASTOR,  in  zoology,  the  Beaver,  Also, 
a reddish-brown  substance,  of  a strong  pe- 
netrating smell,  taken  from  bags  in  the 
groin  of  the  beaver:  it  is  a powerful  anti- 
spasmodic. 

CAS'TORIN,  or  CASTORINE,  in  che- 
raistry,  an  animal  principle  discovered  in 
ca.stor  wlien  boiled  in  alcohol. 

CASTOR-OIL,  in  medicine,  the  oil  of  the 
RtciniM,  or  Palma  Christi,  a West  Indian 
plant,  and  which  is  obtained  from  the  nuts 
or  seeds  by  expression  or  decoction.  It  is 
a mild  and  safe  cathartic. 

CASTRA  TION,  in  botany,  the  cutting 
off  of  the  anthers,  or  the  tops  of  the  sta- 
mens of  Howers,  before  the  ripening  of  the 
pollen. 

CAS'UISTRT,  the  seicnce  of  resolving 
cases  of  doubtful  propriety,  or  of  deter- 
mining the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
any  act,  by  rules  and  principles  drawn  from 
the  ScVipturcs,  from  the  laws  of  society,  or 
from  reason. 

CA'SUS  FCEP'ERIS,  the  case  stipulated 
by  treaty,  or  which  comes  within  the  terms 
of  compact. 

CA'SUS  OMIS'SUS,  in  law,  where  any 
particular  thing  is  omitted,  and  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  statute. 

CAT,  a well  known  domestic  animal,  of 
the  feline  genus, but  sometimes  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  large  and  ferocious. Cat,  a 


term  for  a ship  usually  employed  in  the 

coal  trade. ^Also  a sort  of  strong  tackle 

for  drawing  up  the  anchor. It  is  also  a 

military  term  for  a kind  of  shed  under  which 
soldiers  conceal  themselves  w hile  hlling  up 
a ditch  or  mining  a wall. 

CATABAP'TIST,  one  who  is  averse  to 
the  Christian  rite  or  ceremony  of  baptism. 

CATACHRE'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a trope 
which  borrows  the  name  of  one  thing  to 
express  another.  Thus  Milton,  in  de- 
scribing RapbaeTs  descent  from  the  em- 
pyreal heaven,  says, 

“ Dow'n  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  thro*  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds.” 

So  in  Scripture  we  read  of  the  “ blood  of 
the  grape  ” A catechresis,  in  fact,  is  the  | 
abuse  of  a trope,  or  w’hen  a word  is  too  far 
wrested  from  its  original  signification. 

CAT  ACOMB,  a grotto  or  subterraneous 
place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a vast  number  of  sub- 
terraneous sepulchres,  in  the  Appian  Way, 
near  Rome;  supposed  to  be  tne  cells  in 
which  were  deposited  the  bodies  of  the 
primitive  Christian  martyrs.  But  there 
are  now  many  other  catacombs,  as  at  j 
Paris,  &c. 

CATAMOUNT,  in  zoology,  the  wild  cat,  | 
or  cat  of  the  mountain,  of  North  America.  I 
CATACLA'SIS,  in  medicine,  a breaking  ] 
or  distortion  in  general;  but  particularly  i 
that  of  the  eye. 

CATACOUSTICS,  an  appellation  given  | 
to  the  doctrine  of  reflected  sounds,  t^lcd  ' 
also  cataphonics.  I 

CATAHRO'MUS,  in  antiquity,  the  sta-  ' 
dium,  or  place  where  races  were  nin.  1 

CATAGMATIC,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  that  which  has  the  quality  of  promoting 
the  union  of  fractured  bones.  i 

CATALEP'SIS,  or  CATALEPSY,  a kind  ! 
of  apoplexy,  in  which  the  patient  is  speech-  ] 
less,  senseless,  and  fixed  in  one  posture,  i 
with  his  eyes  open,  though  without  seeing  j 
or  understanding.  i 

CATAL'PA,  in  botany,  a South  American 
tree,  of  the  genus  bignonia,  or  trumpet-  \ 
flower,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  appear- 
ance when  in  blossom. 

CATAMARAN',  a sort  of  floating  raft, 
originally  used  in  China  as  a fishing  boat. 

CAT.VPIIRACT,  in  the  ancient  military 
art,  a piece  of  heavy  defensive  armour, 
fonned  of  cloth  or  leather,  strengthened 
with  scales  or  links,  and  used  to  defend  the 
breast,  or  whole  body,  or  even  the  horse  as 
well  as  the  rider. 

CATAPLASM,  a poultice  applied  to 
some  part  of  the  bod^*,  to  excite  or  repel 
heat,  or  to  relax  the  skin,  &c.  When  mus- 
tard is  an  ingredient,  it  is  called  a stnapism. 

CATAPUL'TA,  or  CATAPULT,  in  an- 
tiquity,  a military  engine  used  for  throwing 
arrows,  darts,  and  stones  upon  the  enemy. 
Some  of  these  engines  would  throw  stones 
of  a hundred  weignt.  Josephus  takes  notice 
of  the  surprising  effects  of  these  engines, 
and  says,  that  tlic  stones  thrown  out  of 
them  bent  down  the  battlements,  knocked 
off  the  angles  of  the  towers,  and  would  level 


llfl  TUB  DONKS  OP  TKN  OKNKRATION8  ARR  nEroSITHD  IN  TIIH  CATACOMBS  <»P  TARIS. 
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A CATERPILLAR  WILL  IN  ONE  DAY  C0NSU3IE  THREE  TIMES  ITS  OWN  WEIGHT. 
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' a whole  file  of  men,  from  one  end  to  the 
: other.  The  catapiilta  differed  from  the 
I balista,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  threw  stones 
I only,  whereas  the  former  threw  chiefiy  darts 
[ and  javelins. 

I CATARACT,  a great  fall  of  water  over 
I a precipice  in  the  channel  of  a river, 

I caused  by  rocks  or  other  obstacles  stopping 
r the  course  of  the  stream ; as  that  of 
I Niagara,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Rhine. Cataract,  in  medicine,  an  affec- 

tion of  the  crystaline  humour  of  the  eye,  or 
its  capsule,  which  becomes  so  opaque  as  to 
prevent  the  rays  of  light  from  passing  to  the 
optic  nerve.  JncipiVn^  cataract,  is  only  suf- 
fusion of  sight  when  little  clouds  seem  to 
rioat  before  the  eye.  Conjirmed  cataract,  is 
when  the  apple  of  the  eye  is  either  wholly, 
or  in  part  covered,  so  that  the  rays  of  light 
cannot  pass  to  the  retina.  [For  further 
information  on  this  dreadful  affliction,  see 
“ Stevenson  on  Cataract” : and  for  an  effec- 
tual cure,  consult  the  author  of  that  work.] 
CATARRH',  commonly  denominated  a 
Cold,  is  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus 
from  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchi®,  with 
fever,  cough,  lassitude,  &c.  When  a catarrh 
is  epidemic,  it  is  called  the  iu/luenza. 

CATAS'TASIS,  in  poet^,  the  third  part 
of  the  ancient  drama,  being  that  wherein 
the  intngue,  or  action,  is  supported  and 
carried  on,  and  heightened,  till  it  be  ripe  for 
unravelling  in  the  catastrophe. 

C.ATAS'TROPIIE,  in  dramatic  poetry, 
the  fourth  and  last  part  in  the  ancient 
drama,  or  that  immediately  succeeding  the 
catastatis;  and  which  consists  in  the  un- 
folding and  winding  up  of  the  plot,  clearing 
up  difflcultics,  and  closing  the  play. 

CATCH,  in  music,  is  defined  to  be  ”a 

fdece  for  tlirce  or  four  voices,  one  of  which 
eads,  and  the  others  follow  in  the  same 
notes.”  Rut  perhaps  it  may  be  more  cor- 
I rcctly  described  as  a fugue  in  the  unison, 
wherein  to  humour  some  conceit  in  the 
words,  or  to  give  them  a different  meaning, 
the  melody  is  broken,  and  the  sense  is  in- 
terrupted in  one  part,  and  caught  and  sup- 
ported bv  another. 

CATC  li’-Fi,Y,  a well-known  plant,  having 
grass-like  leaves,  and  a long  stalk  terini- 
natr-d  by  a cluster  of  crimson  fiowers. 

CATECH  ISM,  a form  of  instruction  in 
migion,  conveyed  in  questions  and  answers. 
The  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England 
originally  consisted  of  no  more  than  a repe- 
tition ol  the  baptismal  vow,  the  creed,  and 
the  Lord's  prayer;  but  King  James  I.  or- 
dered the  bishops  to  add  to  it  a short  and 
explication  of  the  sacrarnents. 

, I^'ECHIST,  an  officer  in  the  primitive 
f hristian  church,  whose  business  it  was  to 
instruct  the  catechumens  in  the  first  jirin- 
eipk<  i,f  religion,  and  thereby  prepare  them 
rrreption  of  baptism. 

1 AT  ECnr.orTKRRA  JAPONicA,a  gum 
'Jf  ^ xery  astringent  quality,  obtained  by 
* and  evaporation  from  a species 

Of  in  India.  It  consists  chiefiy  of 

tanmu.  ' 

a name  fornierly  given 
lie  Lhristian  church,  to  surh  as  were 


prepared  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism. These  were  anciently  the  children  of 
belieii'ing  parents,  or  pagans  not  fully  ini- 
tiated in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ; and  were  admitted  to  this  state  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

CATEGORY,  in  logic,  a series  or  order 
of  all  the  predicates  or  attributes  contained 
under  a genus.  The  school  philosophers 
distributed  all  the  objects  of  our  thoughts 
and  ideas  into  certain  genera  or  classes, 
which  classes  the  Greeks  called  categories, 
and  the  Latins  predicaments.  Aristotle 
made  ten  categories,  viz.,  substance,  quan- 
tity, quality,  relation,  action,  passion,  time, 
place,  situation,  and  habit. 

CATE'NA,  in  a general  sense,  denotes  a 

chain. In  anatomy,  a name  used  by 

some  for  the  muscle,  more  commonly  called 

tibialis  anticus. Catena  Patrum,  in 

matters  of  literature,  a book  containing  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers, 
with  respect  to  their  doctrines. 

CATENA'RIA,  or  CATENARY,  in  geo- 
metry, the  curve  which  an  extended  rope 
forms  by  its  owm  weight. 

CATERPILLAR,  in  entomology,  the 
larva  produced  from  the  egg,  which  is 
transformed  first  into  the  chrpalis  or 
nymph,  and  afterwards  into  the  buttcriiy. 
Caterpillars  generally  feed  on  leaves  or 
succulent  vegetables,  and  are  sometimes 
very  destructive:  they  are  furnished  with 
several  pairs  of  feet,  and  have  the  shape 
and  appearance  of  a worm,  variously  co- 
loured, and  often  hairy.  It  is  well  known, 
that  all  winged  insects  pass  through  a rep- 
tile state  before  they  arrive  at  perfection: 
this  great  change  from  a worm  to  a but- 
terriy  was  formerly  esteemed  a real  meta- 
morphosis of  one  animal  to  another;  but 
later  discoveries  have  put  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  embryo  butterfly,  with  all 
tlic  lineaments  of  its  parent,  is  contained 
within  the  external  cases  or  coverings  of 
the  caterpillar. 

CATGUT,  the  name  for  the  strings  made 
of  tiic  intestines  of  shccu  or  lambs,  used  in 
musical  instruments,  &c.  Great  quantities 
are  imported  from  Lyons  and  Italv. 

CATH  A K'TICS,  medicines  which  cleanse 
the  stomach  and  bowels  by  acting  ns  pur- 
gatives. 

CAT- HEAD,  in  marine  language,  a 
strong  beam  projecting  horizontally  over 
a ship's  bows. Cut-harpings,  ropes  serv- 

ing to  hrare  in  tiic  shrouds  of  the  lower 

masts  behind  their  respective  yards. 

CaCa  paw,  a light  air  jierceivcd  in  a calm, 
by  a rippling  on  the  surface  ol  the  water. 

CATlIliADS,  two  strong  beams  of  tim- 
ber ill  a vessel,  which  serve  to  suspend  the 
anchor  clear  of  the  how. 

(*ATHE'I)IIA,  in  nreliicolog)*,  a term 
used  to  denote  the  imipit,  or  the  professor's 
chair.  It  originally  signified  any  chair. 

■ Among  ecclesiastical  writers  it  denotes 
a bishop's  see,  or  throne.  Hence,  ex  rii/Ae- 
dra  is  a iihrnse  much  used  among  therlcricy 
of  tlie  Umnisli  church,  in  relation  to  the 
solemn  decrees  of  the  pope. 
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AX  IXFUSIOX  OF  ELDER  LEAVES  PODRED  OVER  PLAXT3  WILL  PRESERVE  THEM  FROM  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  RAVAGES  OF  CATERPILLARS. 
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CATHE'DllAL,  the  episcopal  church,  or 
a church  where  there  is  a bishop^s  seat  or 
see.  A cathedral  was  originally  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  the  Christians,  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  having  no  liberty  to 
build  any  temple.  By  their  churches  they 
only  meant  their  assemblies;  and  by  their 
cathedrals,  nothing  more  than  consisto- 
ries. 

CATHERINE-WHEEb,  m architecture, 
a large  circular  ornament  in  Gothic  win- 
dows. Also,  a sort  i f fire-works  constructed- 
in  the  form  of  wheel,  which  is  made  to 
turn  round  when  it  is  let  off. 

CATH'ETER,  in  surgery,  a tubular  in- 
strument, usually  made  of  silver,  to  be 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to 
search  for  the  stone,  or  discharge  the  urine 
when  suppressed;  ^so  a bougie  made  of 
silver  or  caoutchouc. 

CATH'ETUS,  in  geometry,  a line  or  ra- 
dius falling  perpendicularly  on  another  line 
or  surface;  as  the  two  sides  of  a right- 

angled  triangle. Cathetus  of  incidence,  in 

catoptrics,  a right  line  drawn  from  a point 
of  the  object,  perpendicular  to  the  reflect- 
ing line. Cathetus  of  reflection,  or  of  the 

eye,  a right  line  drawn  from  the  eye,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  reflecting  line. Cathetus 

of  obliquation,  a right  line  drawn  perpendi- 
cular to  the  speculum,  in  the  point  of 

incidence  or  reflection. In  architecture, 

a cathetiLs  is  a perpendicular  line,  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  middle  of  a cylindrical 
body,  as  a baluster,  column,  &c. 

CATH'OLIC,  an  epithet  properly  signi- 
fying universal.  Originally  this  appellation 
was  given  to  the  Christian  church  in  gene- 
ral, but  now  the  Romish  church  assumes  it 
exclusively  to  itself;  whence  the  name  of 
Roman  Catholics  has  been  applied,  since 
the  Reformation,  to  the  followers  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  and  discipline.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  no  catholic 
church  in  being,  that  is,  no  universal 

Christian  communion. Catholic  Majesty, 

the  title  given  to  the  king  or  queen  of 
Spain.— “CttfAoh'e  Priest,  a clergrynian  or 
priest  ordained  to  say  mass  and  administer 
the  sacraments,  &c.,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Romish  church. Catholic  Emanci- 

pation, is  the  abolition  of  those  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  restraints  to  u hich  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
formerly  subjected.  The  first  step  towards 
tins  took  place  in  1793,  when  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  which  conferred  the 
elective  franchise  on  the  Catholics,  threw 
open  to  them* all  employments  in  the  army 
in  Ireland,  and  all  ofticcs  in  the  na%7.  In 
1801  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  took  place;  but  though  full 
emancipation  had  heen  promised,  it  was 
said,  ns  a consequence  of  this  union,  it  was 
not  fulfilled;  and  many  unsuccessful  at-’ 
tempts  were  afterwards  made  to  effect  it. 
At  length,  in  1829  (April  10),  a relief  bill, 
abolishing  the  civil  disabilities  of  Roman 
Catholics,  by  repealing  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy, &c.,  was  carried  by  the  Wellington 
adiiiinistration.  By  this  bill,  Catholics  are 
eligible  to  all  offices  of  state,  excepting  the 

lord-cbancellorsbips  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the 
office  of  regent  or  guardian  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  that  of  high  commissioner  to 
the  church  of  Scotland. 

CATHOL'ICON,  a remedy  for  all  dis- 
eases ; a soft  purgative  electuary,  so  called, 
as  being  supposed  an  universal  and  effica- 
cious purge  of  all  humours. 

CA'r'KIN,  in  botany,  a species  of  calyx, 
or  rather  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  a 
long  stem  thickly  covered  with  scales,  under 
which  are  the  flow'ers  and  the  essential 
parts  of  the  fruit ; so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a cat’s  tail.  Catkins  are  to  be 
found  on  the  Imzel,  willow,  bircb,  oak, 
poplar,  &c. 

CATO'CHE,  or  CATO'CHUS,  in  medi- 
cine, a tetanus  or  spasmodic  affection,  by 
which  the  patient  is  rendered,  in  an  in- 
stant, as  immoveable  as  a statue,  without 
either  sense  or  motion,  and  continues  in 
the  same  posture  he  was  in  at  the  moment 
he  w'as  seized.  The  proximate  cause  of  this 
disease  is  the  immobility  of  the  common 
sensory,  from  the  lime  of  the  first  attack, 
and  therefore  is  an  absolute  rest  of  the 
blood  in  the  brain,  of  the  glands  of  the 
brain,  and  of  all  its  emissories.  It  seldom 
changes  to  any  other  disease,  and  some- 
times it  has  been  succeeded  by  an  epilepsy, 
convulsions,  madness,  or  an  atrophy,  which 
has  ended  iu  death. 

CATO'DON,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
cetaceous  fishes ; the  characters  of  which 
are  these : they  have  no  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  nor  any  fin  on  the  back. 

CATOP'SIS,  in  medicine,  an  acute  and 
quick  perception;  particularly  that  acute- 
ness of  the  faculties  which  accompanies  the 
latter  stages  of  a consumption. 

C ATOPTRIC  S,  that  part  of  optics  which 
explains  the  properties  of  reflected  Ugbt, 
and  particularly  that  wliich  is  reflected 
from  mirrors. 

CAT'SILVER,  a fossil,  a species  of  mica. 
It  is  of  three  sorts,  the  yellower  golden, 
white  or  silverv,  and  the  black. 

CATOPTROMAN’CY,  a species  of  dbi- 
nation  among  the  ancients,  which  was  per- 
formed for  the  sick,  by  letting  down  a mir- 
ror, fastened  by  a thread,  into  a fountain 
before  the  temple  of  Ceres,  to  look  at  his 
face  in  it.  If  it  appeared  distorted  and 
ghastly,  it  was  a sign  of  death ; if  fresh  and 
healthy,  it  denoted  a speedy  rccovcn*. 

CATS  EYE,  in  mineralogy,  a stone,  or 
sub-spccies  of  quartz,  very  hard  and  trans- 
parent, of  a glistening  gray,  with  a tinge  of 
green,  vellow,  or  ^^hite. 

CAT'S-TAIL  GRASS,  a kind  of  reed,  of 
the  genus  typha,  bearing  a spike,  like  the 
tail  of  a eat. 

CATTLE,  horned  beasts,  that  feed  in 
pasture,  or  generally  all  four-footed  beasts 
that  serve  for  domestic  purposes. 

CAU'DEX,  in  botany,  the  stem  of  a tree. 

CAUK,  a name  pven  by  miners  to  cer- 
tain specimens  of  the  comnact  sulphate  of 
barytes.  The  same  word  is  sometimes 
given  to  masses  comjMiscd  of  concentric 
ramcllnr  concretions. 

120  tub’  6aTUOLIC  BRLIEF  bill  was  CABBIKD  in  tub  LORDS:  HAJOBITT  1(M. 
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TUB  USB  OP  CAVALRY  IS  OFTEN  LIMITED  BY  TUB  NATURE  OF  TUB  GROUND. 
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CAU'DA,  in  astronomy,  the  Latin  name 
for  tail,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
several  constellations,  to  denote  certain 
stars  in  their  tails;  as  Cauda  Capricomi, 
Cauda  Leonis,  &c. 

CAUL,  in  anatomy,  a membrane  in  the 
abdomen,  covering  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lower  intestines,  and  usually  furnished  with 
a large  quantity  of  fat.  It  is  more  pro- 
perly termed  the  omentum^  or  from  its  net- 

like  structure,  reticulum. ^The  word  caul 

is  also  used  for  a membrane  which  encom- 
passes the  head  of  many  new-born  chil- 
dren, to  which  vulgar  superstition  ab- 
surdly annexes  the  cliarm  of  preservation 
from  drowning. 

CAULES'CENT,  in  botany,  having  a 
stem  different  from  that  which  produces 
the  fiower.  Linnxus  applies  this  term  to 
the  root  also,  as  in  the  turnip. 

CAULIFERUUS,  an  epithet  given  to 
such  plants  as  have  a perfect  caulis  or  stem. 

CAUi/IFLOWERS,  a much  esteemed 
species  of  braesica,  or  cabbage. 

C.AUL'INE,  in  botany,  growing  imme- 
diately on  the  stem,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  branches ; as  a cauline  leaf,  bulb, 
peduncle,  &c. 

CAU'LIS,  in  botany,  the  stalk  of  her- 
baceous plants : this  in  trees  is  called  cau- 
dex,  or  the  trunk;  and  in  grasses  culmus, 
or  the  stem. 

C-AUS'ALTY,  among  miners,  the  light 
earthy  parts  of  ore,  carried  off  bv  washing. 

CAUSAL  ITY,  or  CAUSA  TION,  among 
metaphysicians,  the  action  or  power  of  a 
cause  in  producing  its  effect. 

CAUSE,  that  from  whence  anything 
proceeds,  or  bv  virtue  of  which  anything  is 
done : it  stands  opposed  to  effect.  We  get 
the  ideas  of  cause  and  cflect  from  our  ob- 
servation of  the  vicissitude  of  things,  while 
we  perceive  some  qualities  or  substances 
begin  to  exist,  and  that  they  receive  their 
existence  from  tlie  due  application  and  ope- 
1 ration  of  other  beings.  Tliat  which  pro- 
! d'ires  is  the  caute;  that  which  is  produced, 

the  ffect. Causes  arc  distinguished,  bv 

1 the  schools,  into  Efficient,  material,  final, 
and  formal.  Fffictent  Cau$e»  are  the  agents 
j employed  in  the  production  of  anything. 

1 Material  Caueex,  the  subjects  whereon  the 
1 a;{ents  work  ; or  the  materials  whereof  the 
1 thing  is  produced.  Final  Causes  are  the 
, motives  inducing  an  agent  to  act:  or  the 
j design  and  purpose  for  which  the  thing 
1 was  done.  Causes  are  again  distinguished 
t into  physical  and  moral ; universal,  or  par- 
ticular; principal,  or  instrumental : total,  or 

partial;  univocal,  equivocal,  &c. Cause, 

among  civilians,  is  the  same  with  action; 
denoting  any  legal  process  which  a party 
institutes  to  obtain  his  demand,  or  by 
which  he  seeks  his  suppo-pd  right. 

C A (y 'SEW AY, or  (JAU'SEY,  a way  raised 
■bfjve  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  by 
*|'MiPs,  stakes,  earth,  or  fascines;  serving 
either  av  a road  in  wet  marshy  places,  or 
1 |o  prevent  a river  from  overHowiiig  the 
! grounds.  It  is  also  very  generally 

1 d for  a raised  way  or  path  in  any  ordi- 

1 n»u7  roa.l. 

CAUS'TIC,  in  medicine,  any  substance 
of  so  hot  a nature,  that,  being  applied,  it 
corrodes  and  burns  the  texture  of  the  parts. 
Caustics  differ  from  cauteries  in  perform- 
ing their  effects  slower,  and  v^ith  less  force 

and  pain. Lunar  Caustic^  a preparation 

of  crystals  of  silver,  obtained  by  solution  in 
nitric  acid,  and  aftervvards  hised  in  a cruci- 
ble. It  is  a nitrate  of  silver. Caustic 

CurvCt  in  geometry,  a curve  formed  by  a 
coincidence  of  the  rays  of  light,  reflected 
from  some  other  curve. 

CAUSTT'CITY,  the  quality  of  acting 
like  tire  on  animal  matter;  or  of  combining 
with  the  principles  of  organized  substances, 
and  destroying  their  texture — a quality  be- 
longing to  concentrated  acids,  pure  alka- 
lies, and  some  metallic  salts. 

CAU'TERY,  in  surgery,  a medicine  for 
burning,  eating,  or  corroding  any  solid  pai*t 
of  the  body.  The  act  of  burning  or  searing 
some  morbid  pai'tis  termed  cauterization. 

CAUTIO'NE  ADMITTEN'DA,  inlaw,  a 
writ  which  lies  against  a bishop  that  holds 
an  excommunicated  person  in  prison  for 
contempt,  after  he  has  offered  sufficient 
caution  or  security  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  church.  On  receipt  of  this  writ,  the 
sheriff  warns  the  bishop  to  take  caution. 

CAVALCA'DE,  a pompous  procession  of 
horsemen,  equipages,  &c.,  by  way  of  parade 
to  grace  a triumph,  public  entry,  or  the  like. 

CAVALIER',  a gallant  armed  horseman. 
It  w’as  also  an  appellation  given  to  the 
jiarty  of  Charles  I.  to  distinguish  them 
Irora  the  parliamentarians,  who  were  called 

Round-heads. In  fortification,  a work 

raised  within  the  body  of  a place,  above  the 
other  works. 

CAV'ALRY,  a body  of  soldiers  on  horse- 
back; a general  term  for  light-horse,  dra- 
goons, lancers,  and  all  other  troops  who 
are  armed  and  mounted.  Their  chief  use 
is  to  make  frequent  excursions  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  enemy,  and  intercept  his 
convoys;  in  battle,  to  support  and  cover 
the  infantry,  and  to  break  through  and  dis- 
order the  enemy.  The  use  of  cavalry  is 
probably  nearly  as  ancient  as  war  itself. 
At  the  present  day  the  cavalry  is  divided 
into  light  and  heavy  horse,  which  are  em- 
ployed for  different  purposes.  The  heavy 
cavalry,  with  defensive  armour  (cuirassiers), 
is  generally  employed  where  force  is  retjui- 
site;  the  lighter  troops  are  used  in  small 
detachments,  where  swiftness  and  conti- 
nued effort  arc  required. 

CAVA  VE'NA,  in  anatomy,  the  largest 
vein  ill  the  body,  descending  from  the  heart. 

CA'VEAT,  an  entry  in  the  spiritual 
courts,  by  which  the  probate  of  a will,  let- 
ters of  administration,  licence  of  marriage, 
&c.,  may  be  prevented  from  being  issued 
without  the  knowledge,  and,  if  the  reason 
he  just,  the  consent  of  the  party  entering 
the  caveat. 

CAV'EIlN,  a natural  cavity,  or  deep  hoi- 
low  place  ill  tlie  earth,  arising  cither  from 
arches  accidentally  made,  or  from  streams 
of  water  flowing  under  ground.  One  of  the 
grandest  imturnl  caverns  known  is  Fingal's 
cave,  in  Staffa,  one  of  the  wcsicm  islands 

TUB  rAVF.s  or  oYrs«;M  vbry  optkn  contain  rout.  air. 
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of  Scotland.  The  grotto  of  Antiparos,  in 
the  Archipelago,  is  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence. In  some  parts,  immense  co- 
lumns descend  to  the  floor;  others  present 
the  appearance  of  trees  and  brooks  turned 
to  marble.  The  Peak  Cavern,  in  Derby- 
shire is  also  a celebrated  curiosity  of  this 
kind.  It  is  nearly  half  a mile  in  length, 
and,  at  its  lowest  part,  GOO  feet  below  the 
surface.  Many  caves  are  formed  by  the 
lava  of  volcanoes.  In  the  Cevennes  moun- 
tains, in  Prance,  are  caverns  and  grottoes 
of  great  extent,  and  which  abound  in  objects 
of  curiosity.  But  the  largest  we  read  of  is 
the  cavern  of  Guacharo,  in  South  America, 
which  is  said  to  extend  for  leagues. 

CAVIARE,  (pron.  caveer')  the  spa^m  or 
hard  roes  of  sturgeon,  made  into  cakes, 
salted  and  dried  in  the  sun,  much  used  in 
Russia,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

CAVET'TO,  in  architecture,  a hollow 
member,  or  round  concave  moiilding,  con- 
taining the  quadrant  of  a circle ; and  used 
as  an  ornament  in  cornices. 

CAV'EZON,  a sort  of  nose-band,  either 
of  iron,  leather,  or  wood,  sometimes  flat, 
and  at  other  times  hollow  or  twisted,  which 
is  put  on  the  nose  of  a horse,  to  ^NTing  it, 
and  thus  to  forward  the  suppling  and 
breaking  of  him. 

CAV'IN,  in  military  affairs,  a natural 
hollow  Buflicicntly  capacious  to  lodge  a 
body  of  troops,  and  facilitate  their  ap- 
proach to  a place. 

CAV'OLINITE,  a newly-discovered  mi- 
neral, occurring  in  the  interior  of  calcareous 
bolls,  &c. 

CAY'ENNE  PEPPER,  a pungent  inCTe- 
dient  in  soups  and  highly-seasoned  dishes, 
made  from  the  fruit  of  different  species  of 
capsicum,  which  when  ripe,  is  gathered, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  pounded.  It  is 
eaten  both  with  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
and  is  mixed,  in  greater  or  less  proportion, 
with  almost  all  kinds  of  sauces.  It  is  used 
also  in  medicine  as  a stimulant,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  found  eflicacious  in  many 
gouty  and  paralytic  affections. 

CE'DRAT,  in  botany,  a species  of  citron- 
tree. 

CE'DRIA,  or  CE'DRIUM,  a resinous 
liquor,  issuing  from  tlic  great  cedar  tree,  or 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  yields  a strong  smell, 
is  transparent,  and  of  a thick  unctuous 
consistence.  It  is  possessed  of  two  oppo- 
site qualities,  viz.  to  prcser>’c  dead  bodies, 
by  its  drying  and  consuming  superfluous 
moisture,  without  damaging  the  solid  parts ; 
and  to  putrify  the  soft  and  tender  parts  of 
living  bodies,  without  exciting  pain. 

CE'DRUS,  the  CE'DAR,  in  botany,  is 
an  evergreen  tree,  growing  to  a great  size, 
and  remarkable  for  its  durability.  Cedar- 
wood,  which  is  of  a fragrant  smell  and  line 
grain,  is  almost  incorruptible  by  reason  of 
Its  bitterness,  which  renders  it  distasteful 
to  worms.  Historians  tell  u^  that  some  of 
this  timber  was  found  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Utica,  two  thousand  years  old. 
The  cedars  of  I/cbanon  are  famous,  as 
having  been  used  by  Solomon  in  building 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

CEILTNG,  in  architecture,  the  upper 
part  or  roof  of  a room,  being  a lay  or  cover- 
ing of  plaster  over  laths,  n^ed  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  joists  which  bear  the  floor  of 
the  upper  room,  or  on  joists  put  up  for 
that  purpose  where  there  is  no  upper  room, 
hence  csdled  celling  joists. 

CEL'ARENT,  in  logic,  a mode  of  syllo- 
gism, wherein  the  m^or  and  conclusion  are 
universal  negative  propositions,  and  the 
minor  an  universal  affirmative ; as  “ No  man 
that  is  a hypocrite  can  be  saved:  Every 
man  who  with  his  lips  only  cries  Lord,  Lord, 
is  a hypocrite : Therefore,  no  man,  who 
with  his  lips  only  cries  Lord,  Lord,  can  be 
saved.” 

CEL'ERES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a regi- 
ment of  body  guards  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
man kings,  established  by  Romulus,  and 
composed  of  300  young  men  chosen  out  of 
the  most  Ulustrious  Roman  families,  and 
approved  by  the  sufirages  of  the  curis  of 
the  people,  each  of  which  furnished  ten. 

CELES'TIAL,  in  its  first  and  obvious 
sense,  denotes  something  pertaining  to,  or 
dwelling  in  heaven.  In  mythology,  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  residence  of  the  gods, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  clouds  or  stars ; and 
hence  the  space  in  which  the  stars  are  situ- 
ated are  commonly  called  the  celestial 
spaces. 

CEL'ESTINE,  in  mineralogy,  native  sul- 
phate of  strontian ; it  receives  its  name 
from  its  occasionally  being  of  a delicate  blue 
colour. 

CEL'ESTINS,  a religious  order  of  Chris- 
tians, reformed  from  the  Bernardins  by  Pope  ' 
Celestin  V.  The  Celestins  rise  two  hours 
after  midnight  to  say  matins ; they  cat  no  j 
flesh  at  any  time,  except  when  sick,  and  , 
fast  often.  Their  habit  is  a w'hitc  gown,  a ; 
capuebe,  and  a black  scapulary.  j 

CELEUS'MA,  in  antiquity,  a navel  shout 
serving  as  a signal  for  the  mariners  to  ply 
their  oars,  or  to  cease  from  rowing.  It  was 
also  made  use  of  to  signify  the  joyful  accla- 
mation of  vintagers,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
conquerors  over  the  vanquished. 

CELIBACY,  an  unmarried  or  single 
of  life,  to  which,  according  to  the  d*  *;triuc, 
or  at  least  the  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  clergy  are  obliged  to  conform. 

CELL,  in  its  first  and  obvious  sense,  a 
small,  close  apartment,  ns  in  a prison  ; and 
ill  a less  restricted  sense,  it  denotes  any 
small  carity  or  hollow  place;  as  the  cr//s 
of  the  brain,  the  ce//s  of  a honeycomb,  &c. 
—In  anatomy,  a little  bag  or  bladder,  con- 
taining fluid  or  other  matter;  as  the  adi- 

pose  cells,  containing  fat. In  botany,  a 

hollow*  place  in  a capsule,  in  which  seeds 
arc  lodged. 

CEL'LULAR  I^IEMBRAXE,  a net -work 
of  fine  threads,  the  masses  of  which  are  i 
filled  with  thin  plates  of  fat  or  fluid,  and  | 
which  membrane  surrounds  every  muscle,  [ 
artery,  vein,  nerve,  and  organ  of  the  body.  | 

CELTIC,  pertaining  to  the  Celts,  or  pri- 
mitive inhabitants  of  Britain,  Gaul,  8)»ain. 
Thus  we  say  Celtic  euj  toms,  Celtic  origin, 
Celtic  remains,  &c. 

CEM  ENT,  any  glutinous  or  other  sub- 
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Stance  haring  the  quality  of  uniting  bodies 
in  close  cohesion,  as  mortar,  glue,  &c.  Fi- 
guratively, a bond  of  union  oetween  per- 
sons. 

CEMENTATION,  in  chemistry,  the  act 
of  applying  cements  to  substances  so  as  to 
corrode  or  change  them ; which  is  done  by 
sorrounding  them  with  the  powder  of  an- 
other body,  and  exposing  them,  in  a close 
vessel,  to  a heat  not  sufficient  to  fuse  them. 

Cementation^  in  the  arts,  is  a general 

method  of  forming  steel  from  iron,  by  means 
of  the  application  of  charcoal.  In  a pro- 
per furnace  layers  of  bars  of  malleable  iron 
and  layers  of  charcoal  are  placed  one  upon 
another,  the  air  excluded,  the  fire  is  raised 
to  a ^eat  height,  and  kept  up  for  eight  or 
ten  ^ys.  If  after  this  the  conversion  of 
the  iron  into  steel  be  complete,  the  fire  is 
extinguished,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  cool 
for  six  or  eiglit  days  longer.  Iron  prepared 
in  this  manner  is  named  blistered  steel, 
from  the  blisters  which  appear  on  its  sur- 
face. Copper  is  converted  into  brass  by  ce- 
mentation with  the  powder  of  calamine 
and  charcoal. 

CEM'ETfiRT,  a repository  for  the  dead. 
Among  modern  improvements,  perhaps  few 
i are  more  deserving  of  commendation  than 
’ the  custom,  recently  introduced,  of  appro- 
priating an  eligible  spot  of  ground,  at  a 
i convenient  distance  from  populous  tomis, 
for  the  purpose  of  human  interment.  "Who 
; is  there,  for  instance,  that  has  observed  the 
i neatness,  order,  and  quietude  which  cha- 
I racterise  the  cemetery  at  Kcnsall  Green 
I (a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  London), 

! and  does  not  rejoice  that  the  indecent  prac- 
I tice  of  piling  coffin  upon  coffin  in  the  noi- 
some churchyards  of  a crow'ded  city,  is 
likely  in  a few  years  more  to  be  remcm- 
! hered  only  as  a relic  of  barbarism.  Tlicre 
is,  indeed,  a suitable  solemnity  about  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  a country  church — 

I the  unaspiring  fane,  the  aged  yew-trees, 
and  the  artless  tributes  to  departed  worth. 

, There  undisturbed  the  ashes  of  our  fathers 
rest, — there  no  other  cemetery  is  needed  : 

, but  amid  the  crowded  haunts  of  man,  where 
I the  population  is  dense,  and  all  around 
teems  with  the  noise  and  bustle  of  com- 
: mcrcial  enterprise,  the  sensitive  mind  rc- 
, coils,  almost  with  horror,  at  the  idea  of 
•uch  a spot  being  made  a receptacle  for  the 
mouldering  remains  of  frail  mortality. 
Although  the  idea  of  public  ccnictcrics  did 
not  originate  with  us,  it  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  the  example  set  in  Inc  metropolis  is 
( rapidly  extending  to  other  large  places,  and 
' that  the  feeling  wnich  at  first  existed  against 
I them  is  fast  subsiding.  Reason  has  in  this 
i instance  triumphed  over  prejudice  ; and 
though  we  arc  not  very  anxious  to  sec  the 
generality  of  Farisian  customs  followed,  wc 
are  not  the  less  disposed  to  adopt  any 
which  come  so  powerfully  reeomniendcd  as 
that  of  their  interesting  cemetery,  Pere  La- 
chaine.  This  city  of  the  dead  is  situated  on 
s rising  ground  in  the  n<irth-wcst  part  of 
Fans,  and  from  it  you  Ifiok  down  on  the 
giyest  scene  in  the  world  I It  contains  a 
great  variety  of  tombs,  and  funereal  monu- 


ments of  every  style;  some  simple  and  un- 
affected; others  elaborate  both  in  work- 
manship and  in  the  praise  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  erected;  while  many  re- 
cord not  even  the  names  of  those  whose 
bones  repose  beneath. 

CEN'OTAPH,  in  antiquity,  an  empty 
tomb,  erected  in  honour  of  the  decease^ 
and  differing  from  a sepulchre,  in  which 
the  body  was  actually  deposited. 

CEN'SER,  in  the  religious  rites  of  the 
ancients,  was  a vase,  containing  incense  to 
be  used  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  Censers 
were  likewise  in  use  among  the  Jews,  as 
we  find  in  the  1 Kings  vii.  50.  “Solomon, 
when  he  prepared  furniture  for  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  among  other  things  made  cen- 
sers of  pure  gold.'^ 

CEN'SOR,  an  officer  in  ancient  Rome, 
whose  business  it  was  to  reform  the  man- 
ners and  to  value  the  estates  of  the  people. 

At  first  they  were  chosen  out  of  the  senate, 
but  after  the  plebeians  had  got  the  consu- 
late open  to  them,  they  soon  arrived  at  the 
censorship.  Cicero  reduces  their  functions 
to  the  numbering  of  the  people,  the  cor- 
rection and  reformation  of  manners,  the  es- 
timating the  effects  of  each  citizen,  the  pro- 
portioning of  taxes,  the  superintendence 
of  tribute,  the  exclusion  from  the  temples, 
and  the  care  of  the  public  places.  The 
office  was  so  considerable,  that  none  as- 
pired to  it  till  they  had  passed  all  the  rest. 

CEN  SURE,  a judgment  which  con- 
demns some  book,  person,  or  action,  or 
more  particularly  a reprimand  from  a supe- 
rior.  Ecclesiastical  Censures  arc  penal- 

ties by  which,  for  some  striking  mal-con- 
duct,  a member  of  a church  is  deprived  of 
the  communion  of  the  church,  or  prohi- 
bited from  executing  the  sacerdotal  office. 

CEN'SUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  au- 
thentic declaration  made  before  the  cen- 
sors, by  the  several  subjects  of  the  empire, 
of  their  respective  names  and  places  of 
abode.  This  declaration  was  registered  by 
the  censors,  and  contained  an  enumeration 
of  all  their  estates,  lands,  and  inherit- 
ances, their  quantity  and  quality,  with  the 
wives,  children,  domestics,  tenants,  and 
slaves  of  each  citizen.  The  census  was  in- 
stituted by  Servius  Tullius,  and  was  held 
every  five  years.  The  word  Census  is  still 
used  to  signify  an  enumeration  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  kingdom  or  state,  taken  by 
order  its  legislature. 

CENT,  from  centum,  “a  hnmlrcd,”  is 
used  in  commercial  coneerns  to  signify  n 
hundred  pounds.  A profit  of  10  cent. 
is  the  gain  of  lOL  by  the  use  of  100/. 

centaur,  in  classic  antiquity,  a mon- 
ster, half  man  and  half  horse.  It  is  inti- 
mated by  Virgil,  and  generally  believed, 
that  the  Centaurs  were  a tribe  of  Lnpillia*, 
who  inhahited  the  city  of  Felelhnmium,  “ 
adjoining  to  Mount  Felion,  and  " ho  lirst  ^ 
im>kc  nml  rode  upon  horses.  Nations  to 
whom  the  sight  of  a man  on  horseback  was 
new,  believed,  ns  did  the  Aniericnns  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  horse  and  his  rider  made 
but  one  animal. 

CEN'TAUKY,  the  name  of  a plant,  nod 
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1 

a genus  of  plants,  of  numerous  species ; 

assemblies  were  called  comitia  centuriata. 

< 

the  leaser  centaury  is  a species  of  gen- 

This  mode  of  dividing  the  Roman  people  was 

“ ■ 

. 

tiana. 

introduced  by  Servius  Tullius  : the  first 

a 

< 

CENTENARY,  the  number  of  a bun- 

class  contained  eighty,  to  which  were  added 

oS 

H . 1 

Q 

dred,  or  pertaining  thereto.  Hence  the 

the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  knights ; the 

X . 

H 

epithet  centennial  for  what  regvdarly  occurs 

three  following  classes  had  each  tmenty 

0 ! 

U 

once  in  a century. 

centuries,  the  fifth  thirty,  and  the  sixth 

m , 

CENTESIMA'TION,  a militarv  punish- 

only  one  century. In  chronologr,  it 

K ' 

meut,  in  cases  of  desertion,  mutiny,  &c.. 

means  the  space  of  one  hundred  rears ; and 

a ■ 

when  every  hundredth  man  is  selected  for 

this  is  the  most  common  signification  of 

0 ■ 

execution. 

the  word.  As  we  begin  our  common  com- 

CENTIFO'LIOXJS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 

putation  of  time  from  the  incarnation  of 

a 

for  having  a hundred  leaves. 

Christ,  the  word  is  generally  applied  to  some 

0 ' 

CENTINOTIIA,  in  botany,  a herb  bo 

term  of  a hundred  years  subsequent  to  it. 

X ■ 

called  from  its  having  many  knobs  or  joints : 

CEPHALTC,  an  epithet  for  medicines 

the  Polygonum  of  Linnaeus. 

which  are  good  for  the  head  ache. 

*< 

CEN'TIPEDE,  an  insect  having  a bun- 

CEPH'EUS,  in  astronomv,  a constellation 

dred  feet.  In  entomology,  insects  of  the 

of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

X ' 

M 

genus  Scolopendra,  all  of  wliich  have  nu- 

CETHUS,  a fowl  of  the  duck  kind ; also 

merous  feet. 

the  Mona,  a species  of  monkey. 

CENTO,  in  poetry,  a work  wholly  com- 

CERAM'R'iX,  in  entomology,  a genus 

posed  of  verses  or  passages,  promiscuously 

of  beetles,  whose  antennae  are  long  and 

u , 

H 

taken  from  other  authors,  and  disposed  in 

setaceous,  and  the  thorax  oblong  and 

B 

h 

a new  order. 

rounded.  Under  this  genus  is  corapre- 

fS 

U 

CENTRAL  FIRE,  a supposed  perpetual 

hended  the  capricorn-beetle,  and  a number 

fire,  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  some 

of  other  species. 

a 

o 

philosophers,  exists  in  the  centre  of  the 

CERAS'TIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 

s 

earth,  and  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  vol- 

the  decandria-pentagynia  cl^s  of  plants. 

< ■ 

canoes  and  other  similar  phenomena  were 

the  flower  of  which  consists  of  five  bifid 

attributed. 

petals;  and  its  fruit  is  along  unilocular 

K 

CEN'TRE,  or  CENTER,  a point  equally 

pod,  containing  numerous  roundish  seeds. 

& 

distant  from  the  extremties  of  a line,  fi- 

CER'ASIN,  any  gummy  substance  which 

K 

gure,  or  body. Centre  of  gravity,  that 

swells  in  cold  water,  but  does  not  readily 

a 

*< 

point  about  which  all  the  points  of  a body. 

dissolve  in  it. 

u 

H 

in  any  situation,  exactly  balance  each 

CER'ASITE,  a petrifaction  resembling  a 

a 

2S 

other.— Centre  of  motion,  the  point  which 

cherry. 

. , 

Ci< 

remains  at  rest,  while  all  the  other  parts 

CERASTES,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a 

S 

of  a body  move  round  it. 

serpent,  of  the  genus  Coluber,  which  the 

u 

CENTRIF'UGAL  force,  the  tendency 

ancients  supposed  to  have  honis. 

< i 

«< 

with  which  bodies  restrained  in  circular 

CE'RATE,  in  medicine,  a composition 

n 

motion,  endeavour  to  fly  oflf  in  a tangent  to 

made  of  oil,  wax,  and  other  ingredients; 

K 

H 

the  periphery  of  the  curve. 

used  externally  in  several  diseases,  where 

•0 

7; 

CENTRIP'ETAL  FORCE,  the  tendency 

plasters  are  necessary. 

with  which  bodies  move,  or  endeavour  to 

CERiVTI'TES,  the  fossil  unicorn ; a 

j 

s 

move,  towards  the  centre  of  a system  of 

stone  in  the  shape  of  a horn. 

0 

bodies.  Such  is  gravity,  or  that  force 

CERATOGLOS'SUS,  in  anatomv,  the 

<1 

whereby  bodies  tend  towards  the  centre  of 

name  of  a pair  of  muscles,  serving  10  draw 

» 

the  earth;  magnctical  attraction,  whereby 

the  tongue  directly  into  the  mouth;  hut  if 

tlie  load-stone  draws  iron;  and  that  force, 

only  one  of  them  acts,  it  draws  the  tongue 

ee 

whatever  it  be,  whereby  the  planets  are 

to  one  side  of  the  mouth. 

r.  ! 

continually  drawn  back  from  right-lined 

CERATOTUES,  in  anatomv,  a name  for 

e ! 

z 

motions,  and  made  to  move  in  curves. 

the  tanica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

; i 

CENTUIsrVlIlI,  in  Roman  antiquity, 

CERATOI’lIYL'LUM,in  botanv,agenus 

d 

iudees  appointed  to  decide  common  causes 

of  perennial  plants,  of  the  moncccia'polyan- 

r 1 

among  the  people.  Three  were  chosen  out 

dria  class. 

a 

of  each  tribe ; and  though  there  were  five 

CERAU'NI.l,  in  mineralo^,  thunder- 

« i 

t> 

more  than  a hundred,  they  were  nevertheless 

stones  ; a variety  of  the  helintholithus  nau- 

' ' 

z 

culled  centumviri,  from  the  round  number 

tilites  of  Linnreus. 

CEIUVU'NIUM,  in  botany,  a kind  of 

CENTU'RION,  among  the  Romans,  an 

fungus  which,  according  to  Rliny,  grows 

a ' 

0 

officer  in  the  infantry,  who  commanded  a 

plentifully  after  thunder. 

a 

century,  or  a hundred  men.  The  Roman 

CERTltllA,  in  botany,  a grenus  of  the 

i 

legions  were,  in  fact,  divided  into  centuriea. 

pentnndria-monogynia  class  ot  plants,  the 

r. 

‘century,  in  agcneral  sense,  denotes  a 

corolla  of  whicli  consistsof  a single  funnel- 

hundred  ; or  anything  divided  into  or  con- 

shaped  petal;  the  fruit  is  a large,  round. 

- 1 

KiRting  of  a hundred  parts.  'Ihc  Roman 

fleshy  drupe,  marked  with  a longitudinal 

r 

< 

people,  when  they  were  assembled  for  the 

furrow  on  the  side,  and  containing  two 

ti  ' 

electing  of  magistrates,  enacting  of  laws. 

cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a single  seed,  or 

1 

or  deliberating  upon  any  public  affair,  were 

nut.  The  species  arc  all  shrubs. 

1 

nUay.  dividc.f  into  centuries;  and  voted  by 

CEU'CJINOS,  in  medicine,  a wheezing 

E ! 

\ 

noise  made  in  respiration,  ovsing  to  some  1 

1 

be  the  more  easily  collected;  whence  these 

disorder  in  the  larynx,  1 

! 
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THB  “cerebrum**  MAY  BE  PRESSED  OR  CUT  WITHOUT  PAIN. 


[ cer]  ■?l  ’Ntfa)  ©utionarg  of  tl^e  IBefles  ICcttns.  [ces 

CEREA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  of 
Ceres,  instituted  by  Triptolemus  of  Eleusis, 

! in  Attica.  These  feasts  were  celebrated 
1 with  religious  purity;  but  the  votaries  of 
j the  goddess  ran  about  with  lighted  torehes, 
in  commemoration  of  her  search  after  her 

1 daughter  Proserpine. The  word  also  was 

' used  to  denote  all  sorts  of  corn  of  which 
’ bread  is  made. 

1 CEREBEL'LUjM,  the  part  of  the  brain 
1 in  the  back  of  the  skull,  divided  into  tw'o 
i lobes ; and  the  part  which,  when  taken 
: away  or  iiyured,  deprives  the  animal  of  the 
power  of  volition. 

CER'EBRUM,  that  part  of  the  brain 
which  occupies  the  front  and  top  of  the 
skull ; and  which,  when  removed  or  injured, 
deprives  the  animal  of  sensation. 

1 CER'EMONY,  an  assemblage  of  several 
actions,  forms,  and  circumstances,  serving 
' to  render  a thing  more  magnificent  and 
1 solemn  ; particularly  used  to  denote  the 
I external  rites  of  religious  w’orship,  the 
formality  of  introducing  ambassadors  to 

! audiences,  &c. Master  of  the  CeremonieSt 

\ an  officer  instituted  by  James  I.  for  the 
; more  honourable  reception  of  ambassadors 
! and  strangers  of  quality,  and  for  the  regu- 
; lation  of  ^1  matters  of  etiquette  in  the  as- 
semblies over  which  they  preside. 

CER'EOLITE,  in  chemistry,  a substance 
w'hich  in  appearance  and  softness  resembles 
w’ax ; sometimes  mistaken  for  steatite. 

CE'RES,  a small  planet,  which  revolves 
round  the  sun  in  four  years,  seven  months, 
and  ten  days,  at  the  distance  of  260,000,000 
of  miles. 

CE  REUS,  or  Creeping  CEREU8,aplaut 
classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  genus  Cactus. 
There  are  several  kinds  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

CE'RIN,  in  chemistry,  a peculiar  sub- 
stance which  precipitates  on  evaporation 
from  alcohol,  which  has  been  digested  on 
grated  cork. 

CERIN'THIANS,  the  followers  of  Cc- 
rinthus,  one  of  the  first  heresiarchs  in  the 
church.  They  den^d  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
but  they  held  that  a celestial  virtue  de- 
scended on  him  at  his  baptism  in  the  form 
of  a dove,  by  which  he  was  consecrated  and 
made  Christ. 

CE'RITE,  the  siliceous  oxyde  of  cerium  ; 
a rare  mineral,  of  a pale  rose  red  colour, 
with  a tinge  of  yellow. 

CE  RIUM,  a recently  discovered  metal, 
of  a flesh-red  colour,  semi-transparent,  and 
which  becomes  friable  from  heat,  but  docs 
not  melt.  Cerium  combines  with  several 
acids,  and  forms  salts,  as  the  nitrate  of 
cerium,  /^c. 

CEIU/MA,  an  ointment  made  of  oil  and 
wax,  with  which  the  ancient  w'restlers 
rubbed  themselves  to  render  their  limbs 
more  pliant. 

CEH'THIA,  the  Creeper, in  ornithology, 
a species  of  ispidn,  a bird,  with  a yellowish 
bmwn  back,  variegated  with  white,  and  a 
white  bren^t. 

CERTI  F'U'ATK,  in  a general  sense,  a tes- 
timony mven  in  writing  to  declare  or  certify 
the  truth  of  anything.  Of  these  there  are 

many  wdiich  are  requisite  in  almost  every 
profession,  but  more  particularly  in  the  law 
and  in  the  army. 

CERTIORA'RI,  a writ  issuing  out  of 
some  superior  court,  to  call  up  the  records 
of  an  inferior  court,  or  remove  a cause  there 
depending,  that  it  may  be  tried  in  a superior 
court. 

CER'OMANCT,  an  ancient  mode  of  divi- 
nation, by  means  of  dropping  melted  wax 
in  water,  and  observing  the  shapes,  &c.  it 
assumed. 

CERUTNIEN,  the  wax,  or  viscid  yellow 
liquid  which  flow’s  from  the  ear,  and  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  air. 

CER'USE,  CE'RUSS,  or  mite  Lead,  a 
carbonate  or  calx  of  lead,  made  by  exposing 
plates  of  that  metal  to  the  vapour  of 

vinegar. Ceruse  of  antimony  is  a white 

oxyde  of  antimony,  which  separates  from 
the  water  in  which  diaphoretic  antimony 
has  been  washed. 

CER'VUS,  the  Stag  or  Deer,  in  zoology, 
a genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  pecora. 
They  have  deciduous  horns,  at  first  hairy, 
afterwards  naked  and  smooth;  and  there  is 
only  one  dog-tooth  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  which  is  placed  at  a distance 
from  the  other  teeth.  Under  this  genus 
are  comprehended  the  camelopard,  the  elk, 
the  rein-deer,  the  goat,  the  slag,  and  the 
fallow’-dcer. 

CER'VUS  VO'LANS,  in  entomology,  the 
name  of  the  stag-horned  beetle,  a remark- 
ably large  species  of  beetle,  with  its  horns 
deeply  jagged  or  ramified,  somewhat  like 
those  of  a stag. 

CESSATION  OF  ARMS,  an  armistice 
or  occasional  truce,  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
manders of  armies,  to  give  time  for  a ca- 
pitulation, or  for  other  purposes. 

CESSA'VIT,  in  law,  a writ  to  recover 
lands,  w'hen  the  tenant  or  occupier  has 
ceased  for  two  years  to  perform  the  service 
which  constitutes  the  condition  of  his 
tenure,  and  has  not  sufficient  goods  or 
chattels  to  be  distrained. 

CES'SION,  in  a general  sense,  a sur- 
render ; but  particularly  a surrender  of 
conquered  territory  to  its  former  proprietor 

or  sovereign  by  treaty. Cession,  in  the 

civil  law’,  is  a voluntary  surrender  of  a 
person’s  effects  to  his  creditors,  to  avoid 

imprisonment. In  the  ecclesiastical  law', 

when  an  ecclesiastical  person  is  created  a 
bishop,  or  when  a parson  of  a parish  takes 
another  benefit  without  dispensation,  their 
first  benefices  become  void  by  cession, 

without  resignation. A cessionary  bank- 

rupt  is  one  who  has  given  up  his  estate  to 
be  divided  among  his  creditors. 

CKSTRUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  5 Ventandria,  order  1 Monngynia,  of 
wliich  there  arc  many  species,  all  of  them 
shrubs,  and  ncarlv  all  natives  of  South 
America  an<l  the  VVest  India  Islands. 

CESTUS,  a girdle  said  to  be  worn  by 
Venus,  to  wliieli  Homer  ascribes  the  power 
of  exeiting  love  towards  the  wearer.  It  was 
also  a nmrringc  girdle,  riehlv  studded,  with 
w'liirli  the  husband  girded  his  witc  at  the 
wedding,  and  loosed  again  at  night. 

LEAD  IS  SOMETIMES  FOUND  NATIVE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  “CKRUSE."  [iV  3 


IMMEDIATELY  AETEE  THE  DELITEBY  OF  A WRIT  OF  “CEKTIORAKi”  TO  THE  JUDGES  OF  AN  INFERIOR  COURT,  THEIR  POWER  IS  SU3FENDED. 
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CK'TATE,  in  chemistry,  a compound  of 
cctie  acid,  with  a base. 

CE'TE,  an  order  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nscan  system,  including  such  as  have 
breathing  apertures  on  the  head,  tail  hori- 
zontal, and  pectoral  fins  instead  of  feet ; as 
the  dolphin,  porpoise,  and  grampus,  &c. 
Cetaceous  fish  suckle  their  young  like  land 
animals. 

CE'TIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a white 
solid  substance,  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
formed  from  spermaceti, 

CETOL'OGIST,  one  who  is  versed  in  the 
natural  liistory  of  the  whale  and  its  kindred 
animals. 

CE'TUS,  in  astronomy,  the  Whale,  a large 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
containing  97  stars. 

CEY'LANITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  argilla- 
ceous kind  of  stone,  found  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  Its  colour  is  a dark  blue. 

CHAB'ASITE,  in  mineralogy,  a precious 
stone,  white  and  sometimes  transxiarent : 
a kind  of  zeolite, 

CHA' EERY,  a forge  in  an  iron  mill,  where 
the  iron  is  hammered  into  bars,  and  brought 
to  perfection. 

CIIA'FE-WAX,  an  officer  of  the  chancery 
court,  who  tits  the  wax  for  scaling  writs, 
&c. 

CHAFF,  in  husbandry,  the  dry  calyx  of 
corn,  that  is  separated  from  it  by  screening 
or  winnowing.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  straw  or  hay  cut  small  for 
the  food  of  cattle. 

CHAF'FINCH,  in  ornitholog)^  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  fringilla^  a well-known 
bird,  with  an  iron-coloured  breast,  and 
black  wings  spotted  with  white. 

CHAIN,  a series  of  connected  rings,  or 
links  fitted  into  one  another.  Chains  are 
made  of  various  metals,  sizes,  and  forms, 
suited  to  different  purposes. In  survey- 

ing, a chain  is  a measure  of  length,  >eadc  of 
a certain  number  of  links  of  iron  wire, 
serving  to  measure  a certain  quantity  of 
ground.  Gunter^s  chain  consists  of  a hun- 
dred such  links,  each  measuring  7-92  inches, 
and  conscquentlv  equal  to  66  feet  or  4 poles. 

In  nautical  language,  chains  arc  strong 

links  or  plaits  of  iron,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  are  bolted  through  a ship's  sides  to 
the  timbers.— C^ain-6oa^,  a large  boat 
fitted  for  getting  up  mooring  chains,  an- 
chors, &c. Chain-shotf  two  balls  con- 

nected by  a chain : they  arc  used  at  sea  for 
cutting  the  shrouds  and  rigging  of  a ship. 

A chain-pump  consists  of  along  chain, 

equipped  with  a sufficient  number  of  valves, 
moving  on  two  wheels ; and  is  managed  by 
a long  winch,  on  which  several  men  may  be 

employed  at  the  same  time. Chain-wales 

of  a ship,  arc  broad  and  thick  planks  pro- 
jecting from  a ship's  side,  abreast  of  and 

behind  the  masts. A top-chain,  on  board 

a a ship,  is  a chain  to  sling  the  sail-yards  in 
^ time  of  battle,  to  prevent  their  falling,  when 
the  ropes  that  support  them  arc  shot  away. 

Chain-work,  work  consisting  of  threads, 

cords,  and  the  like,  linked  together  in  the 
form  of  a chain,  as  tambour  or  net-work, 
&c. 


CHAIR,  (cathedra),  was  anciently  the 
suggestum,  or  pulpit,  whence  the  priest  or 
public  orator  spoke  to  the  people.  [See 
Cathedra.]  It  is  still  applied  to  the  place 
whence  professors  in  universities  deliver 
their  lectures;  thus  we  say,  the  professor^s 
chair.  It  is  commonly  used  for  a speaker  or 
president  of  a public  council  or  assembly,  as 
the  speaker^ 8 chair ; and  by  a metonymy,  the 
speaker  himself;  as,  to  address  the  chair. 

Chair,  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 

certain  feasts  held  anciently  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  translation  of  the  see  or  seat 

of  the  vicarage  of  Christ  by  St.  Peter. 

Curule  Chair,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  ivory 
seat  placed  on  a car,  wherein  were  seated 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  those 
to  whom  the  honour  of  a triumph  was 
granted. 

CHAI/A'ZA,  among  naturalists,  a white 
knotty  string  at  each  end  of  an  egg,  whereby 
the  yolk  and  white  are  connected  together. 
In  medicine,  it  is  a disorder  in  the  eye- 
lids, well  knowTi  by  the  name  of  a stye. 

CHALCAN'THA,  in  natural  history,  a 
kind  of  compound  salts,  of  a coarse  and 
irregular  structure,  hard,  and  naturally  im- 
pure and  opaque. 

CHAL'CEDONY,  or  CAL'CEDONY,  in 
mineralogy,  a genus  of  semipcllucid  gems, 
of  an  even  and  regular  texture,  of  a semi- 
opaque crystaliuc  basis,  and  variegated 
with  different  coloured  cloudy  spots.  It 
occurs  in  small  veins,  or  in  cavities  of  other 
minerals,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  filtration  of  siliceous  matter.  Under 
it  may  be  g^uped  common  chalcedony, 
heliotrope,  canmlian,  chrysoprasc,  onyx, 
sardonyx,  and  sard. 

CHAL'CEDONYX,  a variety  of  agate,  in 
w'hich  white  and  gray  layers  alternate. 

CHAL'CITE,  in  chemistry,  sulphate  of 
iron,  of  a red  colour,  so  far  c^cined  a.s  to 
have  lost  a considerable  part  of  its  acid. 

CHAL'ClS,  in  ichthyolo^,  a fish  of  the 

turbot  kind. In  entomology,  a class  of 

insects,  order  hymenoptera. 

CHALCIDTCUM,  in  ancient  architec- 
ture, a magnificent  hall  belonging  to  a 
tribunal  or  court  of  justice. 

CHALDEE',  or  CIUVLDATC,  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Chaldeans,  or  people 
of  Chaldea:  it  is  a dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

CHAL  ICE,  the  communion  cup,  or 
vessel  used  to  administer  the  wine  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist. 

CHALl'Z.A,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  the  ' 
ceremony  whereby  a woman,  left  a w idow  , ; 
pulled  off  her  brother-in-law’s  shoes,  who  - 
should  have  espoused  her  ; after  which  j 
she  was  at  liberty  to  marn’  whom  she  I 
pleased. 

CHALK,  in  natural  history,  a well  known  | 
calcareous  earth,  of  au  opaque  w bite  colour,  ; 
found  in  hard  masses,  and  called  creta  and 
terra  creta.  Chalk  thrown  into  water,  raises 
a great  number  of  bubbles,  with  a hi»sinc 
noise,  and  slowly  diffuses  itself  into  an  im- 
palpable powder.  It  contains  a large  por- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  a subspirir* 
of  carbonate  of  lime.'  Black  chalk,  is  a 
kind  of  ocbrcoua  earth,  of  a close  structure, 
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j and  tine  black  colour,  used  in  drawing  upon 

blue  paper. Red  Chalk,  an  indurated 

clayey  ochre,  used  by  painters  and  arti- 
• ticers. 

CHALLENGE,  in  a general  sense,  a 
j summons  to  fight,  whether  in  a duel  or  in 
a pugilistic  contest.  In  law,  an  exception 
to  jurors,  made  by  the  party  put  on  his  trial : 
or  the  claim  of  a party  that  certain  jurors 
j shall  not  sit  in  trial  upon  him  or  his  cause, 
i The  right  of  challenge  is  given  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  trials,  and  extends  either  to 
I the  whole  panel,  or  only  to  particular  jurors. 

I In  criming  coses,  a prisoner  may  challenge 
twenty  jurors,  without  assigning  a cause ; 
which  is  called  a peremptory  challenge. 

CHALYB'EATE,  an  epithet  for  waters 
in  which  iron  forms  the  principal  ingredient, 
as  the  waters  of  Tonbridge  Wells.  Chaly- 
beates  act  cbiefiy  as  absorbents  and  deob- 
struents. The  action  of  the  particles  of 
j a chalybeate,'  by  their  elasticity,  together 
1 with  the  momentum  they  give  the  blood 
\ by  their  ponderosity,  makes  it  not  only  pre- 
; ferable  to  most  other  deobstruents,  but 
also  proper  in  other  cases ; especially  where 
I there  is  a viscidity  of  the  juices,  the  blood 
\ impoverished,  or  the  circulation  languid. 

1 CHAM,  or  KH.AM,  the  title  of  the  sove- 
■;  reign  prince  of  Tartary.  It  is  likeunsc  ap- 
j plied  to  the  ptincipal  noblemen  of  Persia. 

CHA'MA,  a bivalve  shell,  inhabited  by  a 
I polype,  sometimes  weighing  500  pounds. 

I Among  agreat  many  elegant  species  of  this 
j genus,  we  may  reckon  the  concha  veneris, 

I or  Venus's  shell,  with  a spinose  edge;  the 

\ agate-chama;  and  the  ncruA  chama. In 

zoology,  a sort  of  wolf  in  Ethiopia,  spotted 
' like  a panther. 

I ClIAMA'DE,  in  war,  a signal  made  by 
I beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  for  a con 
I ferencewith  the  enemy,  either  to  invite  to 
I a truce,  or  to  propose  a capitulation, 
j CIIAM'BEU,  in  building,  any  room  situ- 
ated  between  the  lowermost  and  uppermost 
, rooms.  Chamber,  in  polity,  the  place  where 
I certain  assemblies  are  held ; also  the  as- 
semblies themselves.  Of  these  some  are 
established  for  tlio  administration  of  jus- 
tice, others  for  commercial  affairs.  In 
many  languages,  chamber  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a branch  of  government  whose  mcm- 
. hers  assemble  in  a common  apartment. 

I Privy-chamber.  Gentlemen  of  the  privy- 

i chamber  arc  servants  of  the  king,  who  are 
I to  wait  and  attend  on  him  and  the  queen 

I at  court. In  gunnery,  that  part  of  a mor- 

I tar  or  great  ^n,  as  far  as  the  powder  and 

shot  reach  when  it  is  loaded. A jwxcder- 

chamber  is  a place  under  ground  for  holding 
; powder,  &c.,  that  it  maybe  secure  from  the 

j rain  or  damp. Tlie  chamber  of  a mine,  is 

, a place  generally  of  a cubical  form,  where 
the  powder  is  confined.— The  chamber  of 
a lock,  is  the  snace  between  the  gates  of  a 
lock  ill  a canal,  in  which  the  barge  rises 
, and  sinks,  10  as  to  pass  the  lock. 

( IIAM'BKKLAIN,  in  a general  sense,  is 
a pfr«#)n  who  has  the  maimgrmcnt  and  di- 
rection of  a chamber,  or  clminbcrs. The 

Ijord  Vhamhertain  of  Great  Hritain  is  the 
stzlh  high  officer  of  the  crown,  to  whom 


belongs  various  duties  on  the  coronation 
day ; and  to  whom  also  appertains  many 
privileges.  He  has  to  provide  all  things  in 
the  House  of  Lords  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  and  the  government  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Westminster ; and  under  him  are 
the  gentlemen  usher  of  the  black  rod  and 

other  officers.  The  oflSceis  hereditary. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the Household\%nn 
officer  who  has  the  oversight  and  direction 
of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  king’s  cham- 
bers. except  the  precinct  of  the  king’s  bed- 
chamber.  The  Chamberlain  of  London  is 

the  officer  who  keeps  the  city  money,  pre- 
sides over  the  affairs  of  citizens  and  their 
apprentices,  and  presents  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  those  who  have  faithfully  served 
their  apprenticeships. 

CIIAM'BERS,  rooms  or  apartments  be- 
longing to  the  inns  of  court. In  anatomy, 

two  spaces  between  the  cr^’staline  lens  and 
the  cornea  of  the  eye,  divided  off  by  the 
iris. 

CHAMBUE  ARDENTE,  (French,  burn- 
ing  cAamftcr^,  a chamber  hung 'with  black 
cloth,  in  which  state  prisoners  in  France, 
if  of  high  rank,  were  tried  by  torch-light. 
When  Francis  II.,  in  the  16th  century,  es- 
tablished a court  to  try  the  Protestants, 
who  w ere  usually  condemned  to  be  burned, 
the  people  called  this  court  by  the  same 
name,  in  allusion  to  its  awful  sentences. 

CHAME'LEON,  a reptile  of  the  lizard 
tribe,  about  twelve  inches  long,  including 
the  tail.  It  feeds  on  insects,  and  from  the 
capacity  of  its  lunes,  is  enabled  to  expand 
its  skin,  and  thereby  varying  the  angle  of 
reflected  light,  changes  its  colour  to  a spec- 
tator. Its  natural  colour  in  the  shade,  and 
at  rest,  is  said  to  be  a bluish  gray.  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Various  poets 
and  fabulists  have,  at  different  periods,  con- 
tributed to  its  celebrity,  and,  by  inaccurate 
or  fanciful  representations,  have  rendered 
it  far  more  of  a prodigy  than  nature  ever 
intended  it  to  be.  Chameleons  are  all  ex- 
ceedingly slow',  dull,  and  almost  torpid. 
The  only  part  they  move  with  celerity  is 
their  long  tongue,  which  is  covered  at  its 
extremity  w ith  a viscid  mucus,  and  is  darted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  insects, 
upon  which  the  animal  subsists. 

CJIAM'OIS,  or,  the  Wild  Goat,  an  ani- 
mal which  inhabits  the  Alpine  mountains, 
having  horns  erect,  round  and  smooth.  Its 
skin  is  made  into  soil  leather,  called  shammy. 

CHAM'OMILE,  an  odoriferous  plant, 
which  has  a very  bitter  taste,  but  many 
medicinal  virtues.. 

CHAMPA'GNE,  a fine  brisk  kind  of 
Frencli  wine,  so  called  from  Champagne,  a 
former  province  of  France. 

CHAM'PERTY,  in  law,  a bargain  made 
with  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any 
suit,  for  giving  part  of  the  land,  debt,  A’c., 
sued  for,  to  the  party  who  undertakes  the 
process  at  liis  own  expense. 

CHAM  PION,  a person  who  undertakes 
a combat  in  the  place  of  another:  some- 
times the  word  is  used  for  him  who  fights 
in  his  own  cause.  In  ancient  times,  when 
two  champions  were  chosen  to  iimiiitain  a 
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cause,  it  was  always  required  that  there 
should  be  a decree  of  the  judge  to  authorise 
the  combat:  when  the  judge  had  pro- 
nounced sentence,  the  accused  threw  a 
gage  or  pledge,  originally  a glove  or  gant- 
let, which  being  taken  up  by  the  accuser, 
they  were  both  taken  into  safe  custody,  till 
the  day  of  battle  appointed  by  the  judge. 
Before  the  champions  took  the  field,  their 
heads  were  shaved  to  a kind  of  crown  or 
round,  which  was  left  at  the  top:  they 
then  made  oath  that  they  believed  the  per- 
son who  retained  them  to  be  in  the  right, 
&c.  They  always  engaged  on  foot,  and 
with  no  other  weapon  than  a club  and  a 
shield ; and  they  always  made  an  offering 
to  the  church,  that  God  might  assist  them 

in  the  battle. Champion  of  the  King  (or 

QueenJ,  an  officer  who  rides  armed  into 
Westminster  Hall  on  the  coronation,  while 
the  sovereign  is  at  dinner,  and  by  herald 
makes  proclamation,  " That  if  any  man 
shall  deny  the  king^s  (or  queen's)  title  to 
the  croiATi,  he  is  there  ready  to  defend  it  in 
single  combat;"  which  being  done,  the 
sovereign  drinks  to  him,  and  then  presents 
him  with  the  cup  for  his  fee. 

CHAN'CEL,  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a 
church  between  the  altar  and  the  balus- 
trade that  incloses  it,  where  the  minister  is 
placed  at  the  celebration  of  the  commu- 
nion. The  Chancel  is  also  the  rector’s  free- 
hold and  part  of  his  glebe,  and  therefore 
he  is  obliged  to  repair  it;  but  where  the 
rectory  is  impropriate,  the  impropriator 
must  do  it. 

CHANT ELLOR.  Under  the  Roman 
emperors,  a chancellor  signified  a chief  no- 
tary or  scribe ; but  in  England  it  means  an 
officer  invested  with  high  judicial  powers. 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 

Britain  is  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  civil  government,  created  without  writ 
or  patent,  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  king's 
gT’eat  seal  into  his  custody.  He  is  a privy- 
counsellor  by  his  office,  and  prolocutor  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  prescription.  He 
also  appoints  all  the  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Persons  exer- 
cising this  office  in  former  times  having 
been  ecclesiastics,  and  superintendants  of 
the  royal  chapel,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
still  styled  keeper  of  the  kiny*8  conscience ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  is  visitor,  in 
right  of  the  king,  of  all  hospitals  and  col- 
leges of  the  king^s  foundation  ; and  patron 
of  all  the  king’s  livings  under  the  value  of 
20h  per  annum  in  the  king’s  books.  He  is 
the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots, 
and  lunatics;  has  a controul  over  all  pub- 
lic charities;  and  a jurisdiction  of  vast  ex- 
tent, as  the  head  of  the  law,  in  his  Court  of 
Chancery ; where  he  decides  without  the 
assistance  of  a jury,  but  from  which  there 

is  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Chancellor  of  a Diocese,  a lay  officer  under 
a bishop,  versed  in  the  canon  and  civil  law, 
who  is  judge  of  his  cowri.— ^Chancellor  of 
a Cathedral,  an  officer  who  hears  lessons  in 
the  cliurch,  inspects  schools,  hears  causes, 
writes  letters,  and  ajinlies  the  seal  of  the 
chapter,  keeps  the  books.  Sic.— ^Chancellor 

of  a University,  an  officer  who  seals  the 
diplomas,  or  letters  of  degree,  &c.  The 
chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
selected  from  among  the  prime  noBility ; 
the  former  holds  his  office  for  life ; the  lat- 
ter is  elected  every  three  years. Chan- 

cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  an  officer 
appointed  chiefly  to  determine  controver- 
sies between  the  king  and  his  tenants  of 
the  duchy  land, and  otherwise  to  direct  all 
the  king’s  affairs  belonging  to  that  court. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an  officer 

w'ho  presides  in  that  court,  and  takes  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  crown.  He  has 
power  with  the  lord  treasurer,  to  lease  the 
crouTi  lands,  and  with  others,  to  compound 
for  forfeiture  of  lands,  on  penal  statutes ; 
he  has  also  great  authority  in  managing 
the  royal  revenues,  and  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  finances  of  the  state. 

Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
other  military  orders,  is  an  officer  who  seals 
the  commissions  and  mandates  of  the  chap- 
ter and  assembly  of  the  knights,  keeps  the 
register  of  their  proceedings,  and  delivers 
their  acts  under  the  seal  of  their  order. 

CHAKTE-MEDLEY,  in  law,  the  acci- 
dental killing  of  a person,  not  altogether 
without  the  Killer's  fault,  though  without 
any  evil  intention. 

CHANTERT,  the  grand  court  of  equity 
and  conscience,  instituted  to  moderate  the 
rigour  of  the  other  courts  that  are  bound 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  In  tliis 
court  all  patents,  the  generality  of  com- 
missions, deeds  between  parties  respecting 
lands  and  estates,  treaties  with  foreign 
princes,  &c.,  are  sealed  and  enrolled.  Out 
of  it  are  issued  writs  to  convene  the  par- 
liament and  convocation,  proclamations 
and  charters,  fee.  And  from  this  court  is- 
sue all  original  writs  that  pass  under  the 
CTcat  seal,  commissions  of  charitable  uses, 
bankruptcy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  &c. 

CHANTES,  a branch’  of  mathematics, 
which  estimates  ratios  of  probability. 

CHA’NGEABLE  ROSE,  or  Mabtimco 
Rose,  the  Hibiscus  mutabilis  of  Linnarus. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  white  at  their 
first  opening,  then  change  to  a blush-rose 
colour,  and  as  they  decay  turn  to  a purple. 

CIIA'NGES,  in  mathematics,  the  permu- 
tations or  variations  which  any  number  of 
things  may  undergo  in  regard  to  position 
or  order,  &c. : as,  how  manv  different  ways 
letters  may  be  transposed  so  as  to  form 
words;  or  how  many  changes  may  be  rung 
on  a given  number  of  bells,  &c. 

CIIAN'NEL,  the  deeper  part  of  a strait, 
bay,  or  harbour,  where  the  principal  cur- 
rent flows,  cither  of  tide  or  fresh  water,  or 
which  is  most  convenient  for  the  track  of  a 
ship.  Also,  a narrow  sea  betw  cen  two  con- 
tinents, or  a continent  and  an  island;  as 
the  British  or  Irish  channel. 

CHaN'TRY,  a place  to  say  mass  for 
souls,  or  sing  in  dirine  worship. 

CHATS,  that  confusion  in  which  matter 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the 
world  was  produced  by  the  creative  power 
of  Omnipotence;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
unfonnea  primeval  matter  of  which  ever)’ 
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thing  was  made.  The  aucient  poets,  and 
Ovid  in  particular,  represent  chaos  thus: 
that  there  was  neither  sun  to  make  the 
day,  nor  moon  to  enlighten  the  night ; that 
the  earth  was  not  yet  hung  in  the  circum- 
ambient air,  nor  the  sea  bounded  by  any 
shore ; but  that  earth,  air,  and  water,  were 
one  undigested  mass. 

CHAFEAU,  (Fr.)  in  heraldry,  an  ancient 
cap  of  digpiity  worn  by  dukes,  made  of 
scarlet  velvet  and  lined  with  fur. 

CH.\P'EL,  a place  of  divine  w'orship, 
served  by  an  incumbent  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  a chaplain.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  chapels ; as  parochial  chapels,  dis- 
tinct from  the  mother  church ; chapels  of 
ease,  built  in  large  parishes  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inhabitants ; 
which  were  founded  by  different  kings; 
chapels  belonging  to  particular  colleges; 
domestic  chapels.  Built  by  noblemen  or  gen- 
tlemen for  the  use  of  their  families;  and 
dissenting  meeting-houses,  which  arc  some- 
times, though  improperly,  denominated 
chapels. 

CHAP'ELRY,  the  precinct  belonging  to 
a chapel,  in  distinction  from  a parish,  or 
that  belonging  to  a church. 

CHAI^'LAIN,  an  ecclesiastic  who  per- 
forms divine  service  in  a chapel;  but  it 
more  commonly  means  one  wdio  attends 
upon  a king,  prince,  or  other  person  of 
Quality,  for  the  performance  of  his  clerical 
duties  in  the  private  chapel. 

CHAPLET,  in  a general  sense,  a garland 
or  v^Teath  to  be  worn  on  the  head. In  ar- 

chitecture, a little  moulding,  carved  into 

round  beads,  pearls,  &c. Chaplet,  a string 

of  beads  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  by 
which  they  count  the  number  of  their 
prayers,  and  are  called  paternosters.  This 
practice  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
By  Peter  the  Hermit  into  the  church  on  his 
return  from  the  Holv  Land,  the  Orientals 
using  a kind  of  chaplet  called  a chain,  und 
rehearsing  one  of  the  perfections  of  God 
on  each  link  or  bead. 

CHAPTER,  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  is 
an  assembly  for  {he  transaction  of  such 
business  as  comes  under  its  cognizance. 
Every  cathedral  is  under  tlie  superinten- 
dance  of  the  dean  SLSxdchapter  of  its  canons. 
A meeting  of  the  members  of  an  order  of 
knighthood  is  also  called  a chapter. 

CHAR'ACTER,  in  its  most  obvious  sense, 
denotes  a mark  or  sign  made  by  writing, 
engraving,  Ac.;  these  ore  literal,  an  tlic  let- 
ters of  an  alphabet ; numeral,  ns  the  arith- 
metical flgures;  and  emblematical,  when 

they  represent  things  or  ideas. In  a more 

extended  sense  it  signifies,  the  peculiar 
qualities  impressed  by  nature  or  habit  on  a 
person,  which  distinguish  him  from  others ; 
ncncc  we  iny,  this  person  is  an  exalted 
eharnrder;  that  roan’s  character  is  uiiiin- 
peachahlc;  or,  his  cnaracter  is  not  formed, 
when  the  person  alluded  to  has  not  ac- 
quired stable  and  distinctive  qualities.  Wc 
also  say,  in  speaking  of  persons,  "eminent 
characiCTs,”  or  "vicious  characters,"  Ac. 
— — In  natural  history,  the  peculiar  dis- 
criminating qualities  or  properties  of  ani- 

mals,  plants,  and  minerals,  are  called  their 
characters. 

CHARACTERISTIC,  in  a general  sense, 
a peculiar  mark  or  character,  whereby  a 
person  or  thing  is  distinguished  from  all 
others. 

CHARA'DE,  a syllabic  enigma,  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  made  upon  a word  the 
two  syllables  of  which,  when  separately 
taken,  are  themselves  words.  It  consists 
of  three  parts;  the  two  first  describing  the 
syllables  separately;  the  second  alluding  to 
the  entire  word;  and  may  be  considered 
complete  if  the  whole  unite  in  an  epigram- 
matic point. 

CHAR'COAL,  an  artificial  fuel,  consist- 
mg  of  wood  half  burnt,  or  charred,  which 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  the 
wood  is  cut  into  proper  lengths,  and  duly 
arranged  in  piles  or  stacks  ; and  these  being 
coated  over  with  turf,  and  the  surface  co- 
vered with  plaster  made  of  earth  and  char- 
coal-dust well  tempered  together,  are  set 
on  fire.  In  about  two  or  three  days,  when 
the  wood  is  known  tobe  sufficiently  charred, 
the  apertures,  which  had  been  left  to  give 
vent  to  the  fiames,  are  closed  up ; and  all 
access  of  the  extenial  air  being  excluded, 
the  fire  goes  out  of  itself.  The  vapour  of 
burning  charcoal  is  found  to  be  highly 
noxious,  and  is,  in  reality,  absolute  Jixed 
air.  In  the  experiments  and  discoveries 
of  modern  chemistry,  charcoal  is  frequently 
meiitioned;  and  found  to  possess  many  ex- 
traordinary properties.  It  is  black,  brittle, 
light,  and  inodorous ; is  incapable  of  putri- 
fying,  or  rotting  like  wood ; and  will  endure 
for  ages  without  alteration. 

CHARGE,  in  a general  sense,  is  that 
which  is  enjoined,  committed,  intrusted  or 
delivered  to  another,  implying  care,  cus- 
tody, oversight,  or  duty  to  be'  performed  by 

the  party  intrusted. Charge,  in  civil  law', 

the  instructions  given  by  the  judge  to  the 
grand  jury. In  ecclesiastical  law’,  the  in- 

structions given  by  a bishop  to  the  clergy 

of  his  diocese. In  gunnery,  the  quantity 

of  powder  and  ball,  or  shot,  with  which  a 
gun  is  loaded. In  electricity,  the  accu- 

mulation of  electric  matter  on  one  surface 

of  an  electric  machine. In  heraldry, 

whatever  is  borne  on  coals  of  arms. In 

military  affairs,  a signal  to  attack;  ns,  to 
sound  the  charge;  or  the  attack  itself,  by 
rushinjj  on  an  enemy  with  fixed  bayonets: 
but  it  18  used  for  an  onset  of  cavalry  as 
well  as  of  infantry. 

CII.VR'IOT,  in  antiquity,  a car  or  vehicle 
used  fonncrly  in  war,  and  called  by  the 
several  names  of  biga,  triga,  gnadriga,  Ac., 
according  to  the  number  of  horses  which 
drew  them.  When  the  warriors  came  to 
encounter  in  close  fight,  they  alighted  and 
fought  on  foot;  but  when  they  were  weary 
they  retired  into  their  chariot,  and  thence 
annoyed  their  enemies  with  darts  and  mis- 
sive weapons.  icsides  this  sort,  wc  find 
frequent  inrntion  of  the  carras /n/c«/i,  or 
chariots  armed  with  hooks  or  scythes,  with 
wiiich  whole  ranks  of  s«>ldicrs  w ere  cut  off 
together;  these  were  not  only  used  liy  the 
i'ersians,  Syrians,  Kgyiitians,  Ac.  but  wc 
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find  them  among  our  British  ancestors. 

^The  Roman  triumphal  chariot  was 

generally  made  of  ivory,  round  like  a tower, 
or  rather  of  a cylindric^  figure ; sometimes 
gilt  at  the  top  and  ornamented  with  crowns ; 
and,  to  represent  a victory  more  naturally, 
they  used  to  stain  it  with  blood.  It  was 
usually  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  but 
oftentimes  by  lions,  elephants,  tigers,  bears, 
leopards,  &c. 

CHAllIS'IA,  a Roman  nocturnal  festival 
and  dance  kept  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 
when  sweet-meats  called  chariaia  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  guests. 

CHARIS'TIA,  a solemn  festival  among 
the  Romans  kept  in  the  month  of  February. 
It  was  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  Chris- 
tians ; for  at  this  time  the  relations  of  each 
family  compromised  any  differences  that 
had  arisen  between  them,  and  renewed  their 
former  friendships  upon  the  principles  of 
pure  benevolence  and  good-will. 

CHAR'ITY,  in  a general  sense,  that  dis- 
position of  heart  which  inclines  men  to  think 
favourably  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  do 
them  good ; or  liberality  and  benevolence, 
either  in  alms-giving  or  in  contributing  to- 
wards public  charitable  institutions. In 

a theological  sense,  supreme  love  to  God, 
and  universal  good-nill  to  men. 

CHAR'LATAN,  one  who  makes  un- 
warrantable pretensions  to  skill,  and  prates 
much  in  his  own  favour.  The  original  im- 
port of  the  word  was  an  empiric,  or  quack, 
who  retailed  his  medicines  on  a public 
stage,  and  drew  the  people  about  him  by 
his  buffooneries. 

CHARLESES  WAIN,  in  astronomy,  seven 
stars  in  the  constellation  called  Ursa  Majoff 
or  the  Great  Bear. 

CHAR'LOCK,  the  English  name  of  a 
plant  called  by  botanists  rapistrum.  It  is 
a very  pernicious  weed  among  grain. 

CHARINI,  some  magiool  words,  characters, 
verses,  &c.  imagined  to  possess  some  occult 
and  unintelligible  power : by  which,  ^\■itll 
the  supposed  assistance  of  the  devil,  witches 
and  sorcerers  have  pretended  to  do  wonder- 
ful things.  The  w’ord,  in  its  more  modem 
acceptation,  is  used  to  describe  that  which 
delights  and  attracts  the  heart. 

CHART,  a hydrographical  map,  drawn 
for  the  use  of  navigators,  and  showing  the 
situation  of  coasts,  rocks,  sand-banks,  and 
sea-marks ; the  course  of  currents ; the 
depth  of  soundings;  and  the  direction  of 

regular  winds. Mercator^s  Chart  is  one 

on  which  the  meridians  arc  straight  lines, 
parallel  and  equidistant;  the  narallcls  are 
also  straight  lines,  aud  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  the  distance  between  them  in- 
creases from  the  equinoctial  towards  cither 
pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  secant  of  the  lati- 
tude to  the  Globular  Chart,  is  a 

meridional  projection,  in  w hich  the  distance 
of  the  eye  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
upon  which  the  projection  is  made,  is  sun- 
posed  to  be  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  45  dcf^ccB.-^—Jfcliographic  Charts,  de- 
scriptions of  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  of 
the  maculae  or  snots  obscn'cd  on  its  disk. 

■■  Selenoyraphtc  Charts,  are  draughts  of 


particular  places,  or  small  parts  of  the 
earth. 

CHAR'TER,  in  law,  a written  instru- 
ment, executed  with  usual  forms,  whereby 
the  king  grants  privileges  to  towns,  coriJO-  i 
rations,  &c. ; whence  the  name  of  Magna  ' 
Charta,  or  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  whole  realm. 

CHAR'TER-PARTY,  in  commerce,  an 
agreement  respecting  the  hire  of  a vessel 
and  the  freight ; wtuch  must  contain  the 
name  and  burden  of  the  vessel,  the  names 
of  the  master  and  freighter,  the  price  or 
rate  of  the  freight,  the  time  of  loachng  and 
unloading,  and  other  stipulated  condi- 
tions. 

CHARYB'DIS,  a much-dreaded  vortex 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Sicilian  straits,  cele- 
brated for  its  engulfing  perils,  by  the  an- 
cient wTiters.  It  is,  however,  no  longer  | 
dreadful  to  navigators,  who,  in  a quiet  sea,  ; 
and  particularly  with  a south  wind,  cross 
it  without  danger. 

CHASE,  in  law,  a part  of  a forest  for 
game,  w hich  may  be  possessed  by  a subject : 
though  a forest  cannot.  The  word  chase 
has  ^so  several  meanings  in  maritime  lan- 
guage ; as,  chase-guns,  that  lie  at  tb&  head, 
to  fire  on  a vessel  that  is  pursued,  in  dis- 
tinction to  stem-chasers,  which  fire  on  the 

^ pursuer. ^With  huntsmen,  the  chase  is 

a figurative  expression  for  their  sport  in 
general. 

CHA'SING,  in  sculpture,  the  art  of  em- 
bossing on  metals,  or  representing  figures 
thereou  by  a kind  of  basso-reUevo,  punched 
out  from  behind,  and  carved  on  the  front 
with  small  gravers. 

CHASSEURS,  a French  term  for  a se- 
lect body  of  light  infantry,  formed  on  the 
left  of  a battalion,  and  who  arc  required  to 
be  particularly  light,  active,  and  courage- 
ous.  Chasseurs  d cheral,  a kind  of  light 

horse  in  the  French  seiwice. 

CHATEAU,  a French  word,  formerly 
used  for  a castic  or  baronial  seat  in  France ; 
but  now  simply  for  a country  scat, 

CHATOY'ANT,  in  minc^ogy,  a hard 
semi-transparent  stone,  generally  very  small, 
which  being  cut  smooth,  presents  an  un- 
dulating or  wa\7  light,  and  is  of  a yellowish 

grey  or  green  colour. The  word  chatoyant 

is  ^so  used  to  express  a changing  undu- 
lating lustre,  like  tliat  of  a cat’s  eye  in  the 
dark. 

CHATTELS,  in  law,  personal  goods, 
movable,  or  immovable. 

CHECK-MATE,  the  movement  in  a game 
of  chess  that  hinders  the  opposite  men 
from  moving,  so  that  the  game  is  finished, 
and  the  party  who  is  checkmated  has  lost. 

CHECK'i,  in  heraldry,  a term  for  the 
shield,  or  any  part  of  it,  w hen  it  is  divided 
into  checks,  or  squares. 

CHEEKS,  a general  name  among  me- 
chanics for  those  pieces  of  timber,  ^c.,  in 
any  machine,  which  form  corresponding 
sides,  or  which  arc  double  and  alike. 

CHEESE,  the  curd  of  milk  coagulated 
by  rennet,  and  separated  from  the  whey, 
then  pressed  or  hardened  in  a vat,  hoop,  or 
mould.— CAeesr  presf,  an  engine  for  press- 
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ing  curd  in  the  making  of  cheese. 

Chefse-tat,  the  case  in  which  curds  are 
pressed  into  the  form  of  a cheese. 

CUEF-D'(EUVRE  (French),  a master- 
piece, or  superior  performance  of  any  artist. 

CIIEG'OE.  or  CHIG'OE,  a tropical  in- 
sect that  enters  the  skin  of  the  feet^  and 
multiplies  incredibly,  causing  an  itching. 

CHEL'IDON,  in  entomology,  a brown 
dy,  with  silvery  wings. 

CHELIDO'NIUM,  in  botany,  a genus 
. of  plants,  class  13  Folyandrta,  order  1 Mo- 
fia^ynia. 

CHELO'NIAX,  an  epithet  to  designate 
i animals  of  the  tortoise  kind. 

CIIEM'ISTRY,  or  CHYM'ISTRY,  the 
I science  which  investirates  the  nature  of 
I bodies,  and  teaches  tne  composition  and 
properties  of  material  substances,  together 
; with  the  changes  they  undergo.  There  is 
i DO  science  more  extensive,  nor  is  it  scarcely 
' possible  for  one  person  to  embrace  it  in  its 
. whole  extent.  To  chemistry,  more  or  less 
scientidcaUy  pursued,  numerous  arts  owe 
their  birth  and  progress ; and  to  chemistry 
the  naturalist  must  resort  for  the  explana- 
* tioD  of  phenomena  that,  without  its  aid, 

I can  only  be  spoken  of  by  conjecture,  and 
on  a true  knowledge  of  which  our  happi- 
( ness,  as  thinking  beings,  eminently  de- 
I pends.  To  facUitate  the  study  of  this  im- 
portant science,  it  is  considered  in  different 
points  of  view*,  and  thrown  into  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  so  that  a person  may  de- 
vote himself  to  one  department  of  it,  al- 
though the  method  of  observing,  analyzing, 
and  combining,  is  the  same  in  all,  and  al- 
j though  all  the  phenomena  must  be  cx- 
I plained  by  the  general  theory,  and  refer  to 
certain  laws,  of  which  a previous  knowledge 
I is  rcQuisite.  These  laws  constitute  what 
j is  (^led  philotophieal  chemistry,  which  ex- 
! plains  what  is  meant  by  the  affinity  of  ag- 
I gregation  or  cohesion,  and  by  the  affinity 
I of  composition  or  chemical  affinity.  It  also 
I coDiiders  the  effects  of  light,  heat,  and 
j electricity ; the  nature  of  the  simple  and 
i * ‘>mpound  inflammable  bodies ; of  air  and 
I V’Atcr;  the  composition  and  decomposition 
of  acids ; the  natui%  and  properties  of  the 
I ■'dts  ; their  relations  to  the  acids;  the  cal- 
, cination,  solution,  and  alloying  of  metals; 

the  composition  and  nature  of  plants  ; the 
: characteristics  of  the  immediate  elements 
j of  yegctahle  substances;  the  phenomena  of 
t aiiimalization ; the  properties  of  animal 
I compounds,  and  the  decay  of  organic  sub- 
'firiccs.  Thcpc  arc  its  views ; but, 

f)'  we  have  before  observed,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  chemistry,  it  is  di- 
vided into  several  separate  branches.  There 
w a mefeorolopical  cficmistry,  by  w'hicli  the 
phenomena  observed  in  the  ntmo- 
•j'itere  arc  f*xplaincd  ; and  a yeohyicul  che- 
n».Atrv,  which  to  account  for  the  va- 
nous  ronibinatioii.^  of  nature  beneath  the 
earth’s  surface,  which  produce  volcanoes, 
v‘  iii'1  of  metals,  coal,  basalt,  &c.  There  is 
^1*0  a chemistry  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
f'»rnprising  the  examination  of  all  inorganic 
*'«hatan(  1 ■« ; a chemistry  of  the  veyrtahle 
siiiKdom,  which  analyzes  plants  and  their 
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immediate  products;  a chemistry  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  which  studies  all  sub- 
stances derived  from  living  or  dead  ani- 
mals ; a patholoyical  and  pharmaceutic  che- 
mistry, w hich  traces  the  changes  produced 
by  disease,  with  the  nature  and  prepara- 
tion of  medicines;  and  agricultural  che- 
mistry, which  treats  of  the  nature  of  plants 
and  soils,  and  the  law's  of  production.  The 
practical  chemist  distinguishes  bodies  into 
simple  and  compound  substances.  Simple 
substances  comprehend  such  as  have  hither- 
to not  been  decompounded.  Of  these  some 
are  denominated  combustibles,  because 
they  can  undergo  combustion,  or,  in  other 
words,  can  burn,  as  hydrogen,  carbon, 
phosphorus,  and  borax,  besides  the  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metals.  Some  are  supporters 
of  combustion,  w hich,  though  not  of  them- 
selves capable  of  undergoing  combustion, 
are  necessary  to  produce  this  effect  in  other 
bodies,  of  which  there  are  three,  namely, 
the  three  gaseous  bodies,  oxygen,  chloride, 
and  iodine.  Compound  substances  arc  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  simple  substances  with 
each  other,  or  by  that  of  compound  sub- 
stances with  others.  They  result,  1.  from 
the  combination  of  oxygen,  or  one  of  the 
other  simple  supporters  of  combustion, 
w'ith  one  of  the  simple  combustibles  ; such 
are  the  acids:  2.  from  that  of  a simple  body 
combined  with  oxygen,  with  another  simi- 
lar compound ; such  are  the  salts : 3.  from 
that  of  tw’o  or  three  simple  combustibles 
with  one  another;  4.  from  that  of  oxygen 
with  hydrogen  and  carbon,  forming  vege- 
table matter:  5.  from  that  of  oxygen  with 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  forming  ani- 
mal matter.  >Vhcn  the  constituent  parts 
of  bodies  arc  separated  from  each  other, 
the  bodies  arc  said  to  be  decomposed,  and 
the  act  of  separating  them  is  called  decom- 
position; on  the  other  hand,  when  oodies 
are  so  intimately  united  us  to  form  new 
and  distinct  substances,  this  chemical 
union  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  com- 
bination. The  chemical  investigation  of 
bodies  therefore  proceeds  in  two  ways ; 
namely  by  analysis,  that  is,  the  separation 
of  bodies  by  a scries  of  decompositions  and 
combinations,  to  come  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  constituent  parts ; and  syntAcm,  by 
a scries  of  processes  to  form  new  com 
pounds;  and  these  two  foriiis  of  investiga- 
tion may  accompany  and  assist  each  other. 
The  commencement  of  the  19th  century 
forms  a brilliant  era  in  the  progress  of  che- 
mistry; but  great  as  have  been  llic  disco- 
veries, and  persevering  as  arc  the  rc- 
Bciirchcs  of  tne  most  profound  inquirers, 
every  step  that  is  taken  confirms  more 
strongly  the  fact,  that  chemistry  is  a pro- 
gresstve  science,  and  that  the  discoveries  of 
to-day  may  he  eclipsed  by  the  discoveries  of 
to-morrow.  And  therefore  truly  has  it  been 
said,  that  its  analysis  is  indefinite;"  its 
termination  will  have  been  attained  only 
when  the  real  elements  of  bodies  shall  have 
been  detected,  and  all  their  modifications 
traced:  but  how  remote  this  may  be  from 
its  present  state  wc  cannot  judge.  Nor 
can  we,  from  our  present  knowledge,  form 
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any  just  conception  of  the  stages  of  disco- 
very through  which  it  has  yet  to  pass. 

CHER'RY,  the  Pbu'nus  Cera'sus,  a 
fruit,  the  original  stock  of  which  is  the  wnld 
cherry.  The  gradual  efifect  of  cultivation 
has  been  the  production  of  several  pleasant 
varieties,  all  superior  to  the  fruits  of  the 
parent  stock.  The  wood  of  the  cherry-tree, 
which  is  hard  and  tough,  is  much  used  by 
turners,  cabinet-makers,  &c.  The  gum  that 
exudes  from  the  bark  is  said  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  equal  to  "gum  arabic,  and  is  con- 
sidered very  nutritive. 

CHER'RY-LAUREL,  the  Pru'no-lau'- 
Rus  Cera'sus,  which  produces  laurel- 
water,  a most  powerful  poison,  the  strength 
of  which  (like  that  of  peach-kernels,  &c.), 
depends  on  the  presence  of  prussic  acid. 

CHER'SONESE,  a tract  of  land,  of  any 
indefinite  extent,  wliich  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  but  united  to  a larger 
tract  by  a neck  of  land  or  isthmus. 

CHERT,  in  mineralogy,  a subspecies  of 
rbomboidal  quartz : which  occurs  often  in 
metallic  veins  in  primitive  mountains.  It 
is  somewhat  translucent,  and  of  various  co- 
lours. 

CHER'UBIM,  the  plural  of  Cherub,  an 
order  of  angels,  two  of  which,  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  were  represented  as  over- 
shadowing the  propitiatory  or  mercy-seat. 
They  are  usually  represented  by  painters 
and  sculptors  by  a child’s  head  between 
wings ; and  in  the  celestial  hiei*archy  they 
are  placed  next  in  order  to  the  seraphim. 

CHER'VIL,  a genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants  whose  leaves  are  divided  into  many 
segments.  Two  species  are  called  Cow- 
weed. 

CHES'LIP,  a small  vermin  that  lies  un- 
der stones  and  tiles. 

CHESS,  a game  played  by  two  persons 
sitting  rt«-a-vi>,  and  having  between  them 
a checkered  board,  containing  sixty-four 
squares,  alternately  white  and  black.  The 
game  affords  so  much  variety,  so  much 
scope  for  calculation,  so  many  opportuni- 
ties to  exhibit  foresight  and  penetration, 
that  it  has  been  held  in  great  estimation 
by  all  persons  acquainted  with  it,  and  all 
who  have  conquered  the  difficulties  of  learn- 
ing it.  Whilst  it  affords  cnjovment  worthy 
of  mature  minds,  it  is  an  excellent  exercise 
for  the  young,  as  it  tenches  patience  and 
circumspection,  strengthens  the  judgment, 
and  encourages  perseverance  in  a plan  af- 
fording a prospect  of  eventual  success, 
though,  at  the  moment,  the  situation  of 
things  may  appear  very  critical.  It  is  a 
game  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  Chinese  pre- 
tend to  have  known  it  200  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  sixth  century  it  was 
brought  from  India  to  Persia,  whence  it 
was  spread  by  the  Arabians  and  the  Cru- 
saders all  over  tlie  civilized  world. Al- 

though it  may  trespass  a little  on  our 
limits  we  deem  it  ncccssan*  to  insert  the 
laws  of  this  unriralled  pame. — The  board 
must  DC  so  placed,  that  each  player  has 
A white  snunre  at  his  ri^ht  hand.  Each 
side  has  eight  men,  consisting  of  a king, 
quccii,  two  ksiights,  two  bishops,  and  two 

rooks  or  castles,  besides  eight  paiams  or 
foot-soldiers  which  are  all  moved  accord- 
ing to  the  following  rules.  1 : If  the 
board,  or  pieces,  be  improperly  placed,  the 
mistake  cannot  be  rectified  after  four  moves 
on  each  side  are  made.  2;  When  a player 
has  touched  a piece,  he  must  move  it,  un- 
less it  was  only  to  replace  it ; wlien  he  must 
say,  J*adoube,  or  I replace.  3 : When  a 
player  has  quitted  a piece  he  cannot  recall 
the  move.  4 : If  a player  touch  one  of  his 
adversary’s  pieces  without  saying  J^adoube, 
he  may  be  compelled  to  take  it,  or,  if  it 
cannot  be  taken,  to  move  bis  king.  5 t 
When  a pawn  has  moved  two  steps,  it  may 
be  taken  by  any  adversary’s  pawn  which  it 
passes,  and  the  capturing  pawn  must  be 
placed  in  that  square  over  which  the  other 
leaps.  6 : The  king  cannot  castle  if  be 
has  before  moved,  if  he  is  in  check,  if  in 
castling  he  passes  a check,  or  if  the  rook 
has  moved.  7:  Whenever  a player  check* 
his  adversary’s  king,  he  must  say  check, 
otherwise  the  adversary  need  not  notice  the 
check.  If  the  player  should,  on  the  next 
move,  attack  the  queen,  or  any  other  piece, 
and  then  say  check,  his  adversary  may  re- 
place his  last  move,  and  defend  his  king. 

8 : When  a pawn  reaches  the  first  row  of 
the  adversary’s  side,  .it  may  be  made  a 
queen,  or  any  other  piece  the  player  chooses. 

9 : If  a false  move  is  made,  and  is  not  dis- 
covered until  the  next  move  is  completed, 
it  cannot  be  recalled.  10:  The  king  can- 
Dot  be  moved  into  check,  nor  s^ithin  one 
square  of  the  adverse  king,  nor  can  any 
player  move  a piece  or  pa\^m  that  leaves  his 
king  in  check. — The  object  of  the  game  is, 
to  bring  the  adversary’s  king  into  such  a 
situation  that  he  cannot  move,  which  is 
called  check-mating.  The  king  can  never 
be  taken ; and  the  play  ends  with  a check- 
mate. 

CHEST,  wliicb  in  anatomical  language  1 
is  called  the  thorax,  is  the  caritv  of  the  ' 
body  between  the  neck  and  the  belly,  con-  I 
taining  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  heart,  <rso-  j 
phagus,  thoracic  duct,  part  of  the  vena 
cava,  the  vena  azygos,  | 

CHEST  NUT, or  CHES'NUT,  the  nut  of  [ 
atrcebclongiugtothegenus  Itiscn-  i 

closed  in  a prickly  pericarp,  which  contains 
two  or  more  seeds.  The  tree  crows  to  a great  i 
size,  and  produces  very  valuable  timber.  . 
■ -The  Uorse-chestnut  is  a tree  of  the  genus 

JEsculus.  The  common  tree  of  this  sort  is 
a native  of  the  north  of  .Asia,  and  admired 
for  the  benuty  of  its  fiowers.  The  ^arlet- 
Jiowering  horse-chestnut  is  a native  of  Caro-  J 

lina,  Brazil,  and  the  East. There  i^  also  . 

another,  called  the  Indian  Rose-chestnut,  of  , 
the  genus  Mesua,  i 

CHEVAL-DE-FRISE  (generally  used  in  ; 
the  plural,  Chkvaux-dk-fkisk,  (i'r  |non.  ] 
sher'o  dr  fret-' z),  spikes  of  wood,  pointed 
with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  lone,  fixed  in  a 
stmng  beam  of  wood,  and  usea  as  a fence 
against  cavalry,  or  to  stop  a breach,  iK;c. 

CUEV.AI^IE'RrR  gallant  young  man. 

In  hcraldr}’,  a horseman  armed  at  all 
points. 

CHEVRE'rTE,  a military  term  for  a 

i:i2  CIIEVAUX  DR-PIUSR  WRBU  FIRST  USED  AT  TUB  8IROK  OF  OROMNOKX,  IN  lGo8. 
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kind  of  gin,  or  machine,  for  raising  guns  or 
mortars  into  their  carriages. 

CHKV'RON  (in  heraldry),  an  honour- 
able ordinary,  representing  two  rafters  of  a 
house  joined  together,  or  meeting  at  the 
top. Per  Chevron,  is  when  the  tieldis  di- 

vided only  by  two  single  lines,  rising  from 
the  two  base  points,  and  meeting  in  the 
point  above,  as  the  chevron  does. 

CHEVROT.VIN,in  zoology,a  small  kind 
of  antelope. 

CHI'AN  E.A.RTH,  a medicinal,  compact, 
dense  kind  of  earth,  from  Chios,  used  an- 
ciently as  an  astringent,  and  also  as  a cos- 
metic. 

CHIARO  SCURO  (an  Italian  phrase, 
meaning  ctear-obecure),  is  the  art  of  distri- 
buting lights  and  shadows  in  painting.  This 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  one  of 
the  most  didicult  branches  of  an  artistes 
study,  because  of  the  want  of  precise  rules 
for  its  execution. 

C H lAS'TOLITE,  a curious  kind  of  chrys- 
talizcd  mineral,  sometimes  called  made. 

CHIC.VNERY,  mean  or  unfair  artifices 
to  perplex  a cause  or  obscure  the  truth ; 
applied  either  in  a legal  sense,  by  which 
justice  is  somehow  intended  to  be  perverted; 
or  to  disputatious  sophistry, 
j CHIEF,  a term  signifying  the  head,  or 
principal  part  of  a thing  or  person.  Thus 
we  say,  the  chief  of  a party,  the  chief  of  a 

■ family,  &c. Chief  (in  heraldry),  one  of 

the  honourable  ordinaries,  which  occupies 
the  head  or  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon. 
As  the  head  is  the  chief  part  of  a man,  so  is 
the  chief  the  principal  part  of  the  escut- 
cheon, and  contains  a third  part  of  the 
' field. 

1 CHIE'FTAIN,  a captain  or  commander 
1 of  any  class,  family,  or  body  of  men  : thus, 

1 the  Highland  chieftains,  or  chiefs,  were  the 
principal  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  their 
. respective  clans. 

CHIL'BLAIN,  a tumour  occasioned  by 
suddenly  warming  a cold  part,  or  suddenly 
1 cooling  a heated  part : hence  the  parts  of 
; the  iKidy  most  subject  to  chilblains,  are  the 
1 toe«,  fingers,  cars,  &c. 

1 CHIL'IAD,  the  sum  or  number  of  one 
; thousand.  Hence  ChiCiarch  denotes  the 
I military  commander  or  chief  of  a thousand 
men  : Chitiarrhy,  a body  consisting  of  lUOU 
men:  Chitiahe'dron,  n figure  of  1000  equal 
t sides:  and  C'AiTia^on,  a figure  of  1000 angles 
J and  sides. 

CHILTERNMIU'NDREns,  a range  of 
1 chalky  hills  on  the  borders  of  lledfurdshirc 
1 and  nuckinghamshire,  belonging  to  the 
• crown,  and  having  the  office  of  Steward  of 
th*'  ('hiltern  Hundreds  attached  to  it.  It 
being  an  estnhlishcd  rule  that  a niemher 
, of  parliament  receiving  a place  under  the 
crown  cannot  sit,  unle.^s  re-clected,  tlic  nc- 
\ eeptnnce  of  a stewardship  of  the  Ciiiltern 
Hundreds  is  a formal  manner  of  resigning 
* i'hiliern  is  from  the  Saxon  word 

ehilt,  and  generally  applied  to  the  hundreds 
that  lie  m the  hilly  part  of  a county. 

f’HIME  IlA,  in  its  modern  acceptation, 
means  a vain  or  idle  fancy;  a rrciiturc  of 
the  iiMAgination,  full  of  euntradictioiis  and 

absurdities.  In  fabulous  history,  it  denoted 
a monster  with  three  heads,  that  of  a lion, 
a goat,  and  a dragon,  vomiting  fiames.  The 
foreparts  of  the  body  were  those  of  a lion, 
the  middle  was  that  of  a goat,  and  the  hinder 
parts  were  those  of  a dragon. 

CHIMES,  the  musiezd  sounds  of  bells 
struck  with  hammers,  arranged  and  set  in 
motion  by  clock-work.  In  a clock,  a kind 
of  periodical  music,  produced  at  certain 
hours  by  a particular  apparatus. 

CHIM'NEY,  in  architecture,  a body  of 
brick  or  stone  erected  in  a building,  con- 
taining a funnel  to  convey  smoke  and  other 
volatile  matter  through  the  roof  from  the 
grate  or  hearth.  How  far  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architects  were  acquainted  with  the 
construction  of  chimneys  is  a matter  of  dis- 
pute. No  traces  of  them  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  Vitruvius 
gives  no  rules  for  erecting  them.  The  first 
certain  notice  of  chimneys,  as  we  now  build 
them,  is  believed  to  be  that  contained  in  an 
inscription  of  Venice,  over  the  gate  of  an 
edifice,  which  states  that  in  1347  a great 
many  chimneys  were  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake. 

CHl'NA-'WARE,  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  kinds  of  earthenware,  takes  its  name 
Irom  China,  whence  the  Dutch  and  English 
merchants  first  brought  it  into  Europe.  It 
is  also  called  Porcelain,  from  the  Portu- 
guese porcellana,  a cup  or  vessel.  The 
Japan  china  is  considered  superior  to  all 
other  of  oriental  manufacture,  in  its  close 
and  compact  g^ranular  texture,  its  sono- 
rosity  wlien  struck,  its  extreme  hardness, 
its  smooth  and  shining  appearance,  and  its 
capability  of  being  used  to  boil  liquids  in. 
With  the  Chinese  potters,  the  preparation 
of  the  clay  is  constantly  in  operation ; and 
usually  remains  in  the  pits  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  prior  to  being  used ; for  the 
longer  it  remains  there,  the  greater  is  its 
value.  The  Dresden  China  has  some  qua- 
lities which  render  it  decidedly  superior  to 
the  oriental.  Its  texture  exhibits  a com- 
pact, shining,  uniform  mass,  resembling 
white  enamel,  while  it  possesses  firmness, 
solidity,  and  infusibility  by  heat.  The  re- 
quisite materials  for  the  coinnoncnts  of  the 
best  hard  china  are  sparingly  supplied  by 
nature;  but  modern  chemistry  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  art,  not  only  in  enabling 
the  manufacturer  to  analyze  more  perfectly 
the  bodies  which  constitute  these  wares, 
but  also  in  determining  the  exact  propor- 
tions in  which  they  combine ; and  when 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  proportions 
of  the  several  components,  there  is  seldom 
any  failure.  Silica  obtained  from  Jlinte,  and 
aluininc,  are  the  grand  ingredients;  and 
when  these  substances  arc  properly  com- 
bined in  water,  their  reciprocal  tenden- 
cies cause  strong  adhesion,  so  that,  when 

hardened  mcrelyoy  evaporation  into  a paste, 

they  resist  decomposition  by  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  notour  intention  in  advert  to 
the  various  processes  and  mnnipuliitions 
which  the  clav  undergoes  previous  to  its 
being  baked,  the  ingenuity  with  wliieh  the 
printer  takes  his  impressiuns  from  the  cop- 

TiiR  r.o'or.n  a chimnet  i»,  tiik  morr  PKiiPKnT  ts  its  DRAtroiir. 
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pcr-platea,  nor  the  still  more  ingenious 
process  of  transferring  and  adapting  the 
print  to  the  ware.  We  will  merely  add, 
that  the  colours,  or  enamels  with  which  de- 
signs are  executed  on  the  glazed  surface  of 
ware,  with  colours  so  vitritiable  as  readily 
to  acquire  lustre  at  a moderate  heat,  has 
not  yet  been  practised  quite  a century  in  our 
potteries  ; but  such  have  been  the  improve- 
ments in  every  branch  of  the  art  during 
late  years,  and  with  such  laudable  rivalry 
have  the  abilities  of  first-rate  artists  been 
displayed,  that  if  absolute  perfection  could 
be  attaiued  by  human  labour,  we  might 
fairly  expect  to  find  it  here. 

CiUNTZ,  a fine  kind  of  Indian  painted 
calico. 

CIIIRA'GRA,  in  medicine,  a name  for  the 
gout  in  the  hands. 

CHI'ROGRAPH,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  signified  any  public  instrument  of 
gift  or  conveyance,  attested  by  the  subscrip- 
tion and  crosses  of  witnesses.  Any  deed 
requiring  a counterpart  was  engrossed  twice 
on  the  same  piece  of  parchment,  with  a 
space  between,  on  which  was  wTitten  chiro- 
graphs  through  w'hich  the  parchment  was 
cut,  and  one  part  given  to  each  party.  It 
w'as  also  anciently  used  for  a fine  : the  man- 
ner of  engrossing  the  fines,  and  cutting  the 
parchment  in  two  pieces,  is  still  retained  in 
the  chirographer’s  office,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

CHIROL'OGY,  the  art  or  practice  of 
communicating  thoughts  by  signs  made  by 
the  hands  and  fingers;  as  a substitute  for 
language. 

CHIR'OMANCY,  a species  of  divination, 
drawn  from  the  different  lines  and  linea- 
ments of  a personas  hand  ; by  which  means, 
it  is  pretended  the  inclinations  may  be  dis- 
covered. The  modern  word  is  palmistry, 

CHIRON'OMY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of 
representing  any  past  transaction  by  the 
gestures  of  the  body,  more  especially  by  the 
motions  of  the  hands:  this  made  a part  of 
liberal  education  ; it  had  the  approbation  of 
Socrates,  and  was  ranked  by  Plato  among 
the  political  virtues. 

CHIS'LEU,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish year,  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember and  the  beginning  of  December. 

CIIIV'ALRY,  the  name  anciently  given 
to  knighthood,  a military  dignity ; also  the 
martitu  exploits  and  qualifications  of  a | 
knight.  Chivalry,  as  a military  dignity,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  taken  its  rise  , 
soon  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and 
by  others  as  arising  out  of  the  crusades, 
because  in  these  expeditions  many  chival- 
rous exploits  were  performed,  and  a proud 
feeling  of  heroism  was  engendered.  In  de- 
scribing the  origin,  object,  and  character  of 
this  military  institution,  Gibbon  the  his- 
torian thus  alludes  to  a successful  candi- 
date for  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
eulogises  the  institution : “ He  was  created 
a knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  George, 
and  of  St.  l^Iichacl  the  Archangel.  He 
swore  to  accomplish  the  duties  ot  his  pro- 
fession; and  education,  exainnlc,  and  the 
public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guard- 


ians of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of  God 
and  the  ladies,  he  devoted  himself  to  speak 
the  truth ; to  maintain  the  right ; to  pro- 
tect the  distressed ; to  practise  courtesy,  a 
virtue  less  familiar  to  the  infidels;  to  de- 
spise the  allurements  of  ease  and  safety; 
and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure 
the  honour  of  his  character.  The  abuse  of 
the  same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate  knight 
to  disdain  the  arts  of  luxury  and  peace ; to 
esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger 
of  his  own  injuries ; and  proudly  to  neglect 
the  laws  of  chil  society  and  military  disci- 
pline. Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  to 
refine  the  temper  of  barbarians,  and  to  in- 
fuse some  principles  of  faith,  justice,  and 
humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have  been 
often  obsened.  The  asperity  of  national 
prejudice  was  softened ; and  the  community 
of  religion  and  arms  spread  a similar  colour 
and  generous  emulation  over  the  face  of 
Christendom.  Abroad  in  enterprize  and 
pilgrimage,  at  home  in  martial  exercise,  the 
w arriors  of  every  country  were  perpetually 
associated ; and  impartial  taste  must  prefer 
a Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  tue  naked 
spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners  of 
the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium 
the  virgins  and  matrons,  the  pompous  deco- 
ration of  the  lists  was  crowned  with  the 
presence  of  chaste  and  high  bom  beauty, 
from  whose  hands  the  conqueror  received 
the  prize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage.” 

CHIVES,  in  botany,  slender  threads  or 
filaments  in  the  blossoms  of  plants. 

CHLiE'NA,  in  antiquity,  a winter  gar- 
ment worn  over  the  tunica.  It  was  like- 
wise used  as  a covering  for  a bed. 

CHLA'MYS,  in  antiquity,  a military 
habit  W'orn  over  the  tunica.  It  belonged 
to  the  patricians,  and  was  the  same  in  the 
time  of  war,  that  the  toga  was  in  the  time 
of  peace. 

CHLO'R.-VTE,  in  chemistry,  a compound 
of  chloric  acid  with  a salifiable  base. 

CHLO'RIDE,  in  chemistrv,  a compound 
of  chlorine  with  a combustible  substance, 
as  the  chloride  of  azote,  manganese,  lime, 
&c. 

CHLO  RINE,  or  CHLO'RIC  GAS,  for- 
merly known  ns  Oxymuriatic  acid  Gas, 
is  by  some  considered  as  a compound,  and 
by  others  as  a simple  substance.  It  com- 
bines with  enrburetted  hydrogen,  and  there- 
by exhibits  the  mechanical  ])hcnomcna  of 
combustion ; but  w ill  not  support  animsl 
life.  It  discharges  colours,  ana  is  used  as 
a bleaching  liquid. 

CIILO'RITE,  a mineral  of  a grass  green 
colour,  opaque,  and  composed  of  small 
shining  grains.  There  are  four  subspecies: 
chlorite  earth,  common  chlorite,  chlorite 
slate,  and  foliated  chlorite. 

CIILORO  CAR'BONOUS  ACID,  in  chc- 
mistry,  a compound  of  chlorine  and  car- 
bonic oxyde,  formed  by  exposing  a mixture 
of  the  two  niscs  to  the  direct  solar  rays. 

CHLORO'PAL,  a recently  discovered  mi- 
neral, of  two  varieties,  the  conchoidal  and 
the  earthy;  both  possessing  magnetic  pro- 
perties. 
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ClILOBINB  HAS  THE  PROPERTY  OF  NEUTRALIZING  CONTAGIOUS  MATTFE. 
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ClILO'KOPHANE,  in  mineralo^,  a va- 
riety of  iluor  Spar,  found  in  Siberia.  When 
placed  on  a heated  iron,  it  gives  a beautiful 
emerald  green  light. 

CHLO'ROPIIYL,  the  green  matter  of  the 
leaves  of  vegetables. 

CHLORO'SIS,  a disease  incident  to  fe- 
males, characterised  by  a pale  or  greenish 
hue  of  the  skin. 

CHOC'OL.A.TE,  a cake  or  paste,  made 
from  the  kernel  of  cocoa,  mixed  v\'ith  sugar 
and  cinnamon;  of  which  a nutritious  beve- 
rage is  made. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  a cathedral  where 
the  service  is  performed.  Also,  the  body  of 
singers  there  assembled.  Hence  the  word 
choriater  is  used  for  a singer  whose  vocal 
powers  are  exercised  in  divine  service. 

CHO'KE-D.\MP,  in  mining,  the  noxious 
air  occasionally  found  at  the  bottom  of 
mines.— [See  Dasips.] 

CIIOL'ERA,  a disease  of  which  there  are 
two  species  : Cholera  apontanea,  which  hap- 
pens in  hot  seasons  Tsithout  any  manifest 
cause;  and  Cholera  accidentalia,  yvhich  oc- 
curs after  the  use  of  food  that  digests  slowly 
and  irritates.  In  warm  climates  it  is  met 
with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its 
occurrence  is  very  frequent ; but  in  England 
and  other  cold  climates,  it  is  prevalent  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  particularly  in  the 
month  of  August ; and  tiie  violence  of  the 
disease  has  usually  been  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intenseness  ox  the  heat.  It  is 
characterised  by  an  evacuation  of  bile,  at- 
tended with  anxiety,  painful  gripings,  vomit- 
ings, spasms  of  the  aodomin^  muscles,  and 
those  of  the  calves  of  the  legs.  The  disease 
sometimes  proceeds  with  violence,  and  if 
unchecked  in  its  early  stages,  great  depres- 
sion of  strength  ensues,  and  it  may  quickly 
terminate  in  death.  But  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the 

CHOI/ERA  MOR'BUS,  or  Cholera 
Epidamica,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
Cholera  Maligna.  In  Hindustan,  spas- 
modic cholera  has  probably  always  existed 
as  a comparatively  mild  climatic  disease; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Indian  Cholera  cverdaorc  the  epidemic  clia* 
ractCT,  or  was  entitled  to  rank  with  pcsti- 
Iratial  scourges  of  the  worst  description, 
till  August.  1817,  when  it  suddenly  nrokc 
out  with  unprecedented  malignity,  attack- 
ing the  natives  Hrst,  and  manifesting  itself 
uxnong  the  Europeans  in  the  following 
month.  From  January  to  Majr,  1818,  the 
pestilence  raged  with  great  violence,  ex- 
tending its  destructive  influence  across  the 
Wunlry  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to 
Its  confluence  with  the  Jumna.  In  its  most 
indignant  form  it  appeared  at  Benares, 
where  in  two  months  15,00f)  persons  perish- 
ed. In  the  district  of  Gormkporc  30,000 
were  carried  off  in  a month.  By  November 
the  epidemic  had  reached  the  grand  army, 
commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
consisting  of  10,000  trwips  and  80,000  fol- 
lowers. In  days  nearly  0,000  men 

fallen  victims  to  \*.  I’revinus  to  the 
I4tn,  it  had  overspread  the  camp,  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex;  from  the  Mtli  to  the 


' 20th,  the  mortality  had  become  so  extensive 
that  the  stoutest  hearts  were  yielding  to 
despair,  and  the  camp  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
I general  hospital.  The  noise  and  bustle 
j almost  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a 
I multitude  of  human  beings,  had  nearly  sub- 
! sided  into  stillness.  Notliing  was  to  be 
I heard  but  the  groans  of  the  dying,  or  the 
I wailing  for  the  dead.  In  1819  it  reached 
1 the  kingdom  of  Arracan  : it  then  extended 
itself  into  Siam,  and  after  destroying  40,000 
in  Baku,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  it 
passed  into  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  From 
thence  it  travelled  to  China.  Canton  was 
attacked  in  1820;  and  at  Pekin  its  mortality 
w’as  so  frightful,  that  the  government  were 
obliged  to  have  the  dead  interred  at  their 
own  expense.  From  China  it  passed  to  the 
Phillippine  and  Spice  Islands.  Thus,  in 
little  more  than  two  years,  did  it  traverse  a 
space  in  Eastern  Asia,  of  1300  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  1000  leagues  from 
west  to  east.  During  the  next  tw'o  years, 
Arabia,  Persia,  ISIesopotamia  and  Syria  w'cre 
overrun  by  the  dreadful  pestilence.  In 
September,  1823,  it  entered  Astracan,  a 
large  and  populous  town  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Caspian.  As  soon  as  this  be- 
came known  to  the  Russian  government, 
they  dispatched  a medical  commission, 
composed  of  six  physicians,  to  investigate 
its  character,  and  every  preventive  measure 
was  resorted  to;  how  far  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  result  it  may  be  difhcult  to 
decide;  but  certain  it  is,  the  disease  got  no 
farther  in  that  direction  that  year  than  As- 
traenn,  and  did  not  again  appear  in  Russia 
until  tow'ards  the  close  of  1828,  w'hen  it  un- 
expectedly appeared  at  Orenburg,  and  in 
1830  it  again  made  its  insidious  entrance  at 
Astracan.  It  at  length  reached  Moscow, 
where  a cordon  sanifaire  was  speedily  esta- 
blished, temporary  hospitals  erected,  and 
the  emperor  himself  visited  the  town  when 
the  disease  was  at  its  lieight.  At  first  the 
mortality  was  as  great  ns  nine-tenths  of  all 
who  were  attacked,  but  the  number  who 
were  infected  gradually  decreased,  and  the 
mortality  proportionally  diminished.  Po* 
land,  Prussia,  and  otlicr  parts  of  Germany, 
soon  after  felt  its  devastating  effects;  in 
November,  1831,  it  reached  England ; in 
^larch,  1832,  it  broke  out  at  Paris,  where 
20,000  fell  a sacrifice  to  it  in  a short  time; 
and  in  June,  1832,  it  appeared  at  Quebec,  in 
Cnnndn,  and  subsequently  spread  over  the 
whole  American  continent.  It  is  not  our 
purpose,  nor  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
this  work,  to  enter  into  a description  of  the 
symptoms,  character,  and  treatment  of  tliis 
justly  dreaded  disease ; but  wc  thought  it 
material  to  condense  a history  of  its  pro- 
gress, from  its  origin  in  the  East  to  its  en- 
trance in  our  own  land;  and  we  will  cpti- 
cludc  the  article,  by  giving  a brief  definition 
of  its  distinctive  features,  ns  they  appeared 
in  Britain  After  watery  diarrlurn.orothcr 
generally  slight  indisposition,  vomiting  or 
purging  of  a w hile  or  colourless  fluid,  vio- 
lent cramps,  great  pnistration  and  collapae, 
the  last  occurring  simultaneously  with  the 
vomiting  and  cramps,  or  shortly  after  them. 
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THE  DANCER  OF  CHOLERA  IS  IN  ALL  CASES  TO  BE  ESTIMATED  PROM  THE  DEGREE  OP  COLLAPSE  ATTENDING  THE  COLD  STAGE  OP  THE  DISEASE, 


RELIGIOUS  FEUDS  COMMENCED  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST,  WHICH  LED  TO  PROSCRIPTIONS  AND  PERSECUTIONS. 


1 


ALL  HISTORICAL  CHRONOLOGY  IS  GROUNDED  ON  ASTRONOMICAL. 


Scientific  antJ  ICittrarg  ®reasuri) ; [chr 


chr] 

Should  the  patient  survive  the  last  train  of  I 
symptoms,  a state  of  excitement  and  fever 
supervenes. — For  a considerable  time,  the 
medical  world  was  much  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  its  contagious  or  non-contagious  na- 
ture : the  disputes  on  this  subject,  however, 
have  now  nearly  subsided,  and  the  great 
majority  of  medical  men  are  persuaded  that 
the  disease  is  epidemic,  and  not  contagious 
in  its  character. 

CHOL'OGOGUES,  medicines  which  ex- 
pel or  evacuate  bilious  fteces. 

CHOP'IN,  a liquid  measure:  in  France, 
about  a pint ; in  Scotland,  a quart. 

CHORD,  in  music,  the  union  of  two  or 
more  sounds  uttered  at  the  same  time, 
forming  an  entire  harmony;  as  a third, 

fifth,  and  eighth. In  geometry,  a right 

line  drawn  from  one  part  of  an  arc  of  a 
circle  to  another. 

CHOREG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  represent- 
ing dancing  by  signs,  as  singing  is  by  notes. 

CHORE'US,  in  ancient  poetry,  a foot  of 
two  syllables ; the  first  long,  and  the  second 
short ; the  trochee, 

CHORIAM'BUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a foot 
compounded  of  a trochee  and  an  iambus. 

CHOROG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  deUneat- 
ing  or  describing  some  particular  country 
or  province  : it  dhflfers  from  geography  as  a 
description  of  a particular  country  Offers 
from  that  of  the  whole  earth;  and  from  to- 
pography as  the  description  of  a country 
from  that  of  a town  or  district. 

CHO'ROID,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the 
coat  of  the  eye  immediately  under  the  scler- 
otica; or  the  inner  membrane  investing  the 
brain,  or  the  pia  mater,  &c. 

CHO'RUS,  in  ancient  dramatic  poetry, 
one  or  more  persons  present  on  the  stage 
during  the  representation,  uttering  an  occa- 
sional commentary  on  the  piece,  preparing 
the  audience  for  events  that  are  to  follow, 
or  explaining  circumstances  that  cannot  be 
distinctly  represented.  Several  examples 
may  be  referred  to  by  the  English  reader, 
in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  In  tragedy, 
the  chorus  was  at  first  the  sole  performer; 
at  present  it  is  wholly  discontinued  on  the 

stage. Chorus,  in  music,  is  when,  at 

certain  periods  of  a song,  the  whole  com- 
pany are  to  join  the  singer  in  repeating  cer- 
tain couplets  or  verses. 

CHOUGH,  (pron.cAajf ),  in  ornithology,  a 
fowl  of  the  genus  Corvue,  nearly  of  the  size 
of  the  crow,  and  mischievous,  like  the  mag- 
pie. It  is  black,  except  the  bill,  legs,  and 
feet,  which  are  red,  and  is  a native  of  the 
west  of  England,  more  especially  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  whence  it  is  commonly  called 
the  Cornish  chough. 

CHRISM,  or  CIIRIS'OM,  in  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches,  an  unction  or  annoint- 
ing  of  cliildren,  which  was  formerly  prac- 
tised as  soon  ns  they  were  born. 

CHlllSTlAN'ITY,  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tinns,  who  derive  their  name  from  the 
founder  CiiiusT,  (The  AnointedJt  and  were 
first  so  designated  at  Antioch.  The  foun- 
dation  of  a Christian’s  faith  and  practice, 
his  ultimate,  and,  in  tnith,  only  appeal, 
must  be  to  the  facts,  the  doctrines,  and  the 


precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  to 
those  of  the  New*  Testament. 

CHRIS'TEIS’ING,  a term  particularly  ap- 
plied to  infant  baptism,  denoting  the  cere- 
mony of  admitting  a person  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Christian  church  by  means 
of  baptism,  or  sprinkling  with  water. 

CHRIST'MAS,  the  festival  observed  in 
the  Christian  church  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  na- 
tivity; and  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land by  a particular  service  set  apart  for 
that  holy  day. 

CHRIST'MAS-ROSE,  in  botany,  a plant 
of  the  genus  Helleborus,  producing  bcauti*  ' 
ful  white  flowers  about  Christmas. 

CHRISTOMACHI,  an  appellation  ^ven 
to  all  heretics  who  deny  Christ’s  divinity, 
or  maintain  hetorodox  opinions  concerning 
his  incarnation. 

CIIRIST’S-THORN,  in  botany,  the  RAcm- 
nua paliunie,  a deciduous  shrub,  having  two 
thorns  at  each  joint.  It  grows  in  Fales- 
tine  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  sort  of  which  the 
crown  of  thorns  for  our  Saviour  was  made. 

CHROAS'TACES,  a genus  of  pellucid 
gems,  comprehending  all  those  of  variable 
colours,  as  viewed  in  different  lights. 

CHRO'M  ATE,  in  chemistry,  a salt  or  com 

ound  formed  by  the  chromic  acid  with  a 

ase. 

CHROMATTC,  in  music,  an  epithet  de- 
scriptive of  that  which  proceeds  by  several 
consecutive  semitones. 

CHROMATICS,  that  part  of  optics  which 
explains  the  sever^  properties  of  light  and 
colour. 

CHROME,  in  mineralogy,  a metal  which 
in  its  highest  degree  of  oxydation  passes 
into  the  state  of  an  acid  of  a ruby  red  co- 
lour. It  takes  its  name  from  the  various 
and  beautiful  colours  which  its  oxyde  and 
acid  communicate  to  minerals  into  w hose 
composition  they  enter.  Chrome  gives  a 
fine  deep  green  to  the  enamel  of  porcelain, 
&c. Chromic  yellow^  the  artificial  chro- 

mate of  lead,  is  a beautiful  pigment. 

CHRON'IC,  an  epithet  for  inveterate 
diseases,  or  those  of  long  duration. 

CHIION'OGRAM,  an  inscription  in  which 
a certain  date  or  epoch  is  expressed  by  nu- 
meral letters. 

CHRONOL'OGY,  the  science  which  de- 
termines the  dates  of  events,  and  the  ciMl 
distinctions  of  time.  The  divisions  of  time 
arc  either  natural  or  artificial ; the  natural 
divisions  of  time  are  the  year,  month,  w eek, 
day,  and  hour,  deduced  from  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  suited  to  the 
purjioscs  of  civil  life;  the  artificial  divisions 
of  time  arc  the  cycle  or  period,  the  epoch, 
and  the  rcra  or  epoch,  which  have  been 
framed  for  the  purposes  of  history.  Truly 
has  it  been  said,  if  history  without  chro- 
nology is  dark  and  confused ; chronology 
without  history  is  dry  and  insipid.*' 

CIIUONOM'KTER,  a time-piece  of  a pe- 
culiar constniction,  or  any  instrument  that 
men.sures  time  with  great  exactness.  They 
are  at  present  much  employed  by  naviga- 
tors in  determining  the  longitude  at  sea. 
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TIIK  BRAUTIFUL  COLOUR  OF  TIIK  RUBY  IS  CAUSKR  BY  ITS  CHROMIC  ACID. 
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TUB  riBST  UISTORT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CUURCIi  WAS  WRITTUN  BY  Bl/SEBIUS. 


chy]  "a  ISTctD  ©ictionare  of  tfje  ^Belles  3Eettrcs.  [cjm 

CHROSTAS'IMA,  in  mineralogy^  a name 
fur  pellucid  gems  which  appear  of  one  sim- 
ple and  permanent  colour  in  all  shades  of 
light. 

CHRYS'ALIS,  or  AURELIA,  the  second 
state  of  an  insect,  which  it  passes  into  from 
the  caterpillar  or  reptile  form,  previous  to 
its  becoming  a butterflv  or  a moth,  &c. 

CHRYSAN  THEMUM,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  plants,  class  19  Syngenesia,  order  2 
Polygamia  super/iua.  There  are  many  well- 
knowm  species ; annuals,  perennials,  and 
shrubs. 

CHRY’S'OBERYL,  a yellowish  gem  usually 
found  in  small  round  pieces,  or  crystalized 
in  eight-sided  prisms.  It  is  used  in  jewel- 
lery, and  is  next  to  sapphire  in  hardness. 

. CHRYS'OLITE,  a mineral,  or  stone  of  a 
greenish  hue,  often  transparent.  It  is  some- 
times granular,  and  at  other  times  occurs  in 
small  crystals. 

CHRYSOM'EL.Y,  agenus  of  insects  with 
bracelet-like  antenna;,  thickest  towards  the 
extremities ; the  body  of  an  oval  form,  and 
the  thorax  rounded.  Of  this  genus,  which 
belongs  to  the  order  Coleoptera,  there  are 
different  species,  denominated  from  the 
tree  on  which  they  feed,  as  the  chrysomela  of 
tanzy,  beech,  alder,  willow,  &c.,  some  being 
of  one  colour,  some  of  another,  with  a tinge 
of  gold  colour  diffused  through  it. 

CHRYS'OFHRASE,in  mineralogy,  a sub- 
species of  quartz,  often  of  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful green  colour,  and  translucent  or  semi- 
transparent. In  hardness  it  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  dint. 

CHRYSOPHYL'LUM,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  plants;  class  5 Pentandna,  order  1 
Monogynia.  The  species  arc  all  shrubs. 

CHRYSOPCETA,  in  alchemy,  that  part  of 
the  art  which  teaches  the  making  of  gold 
out  of  more  imperfect  metals. 

CHRYSOSPLE'NIUM,  Golden-saxifrage, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  octandria-digynia 
class  of  plants,  without  flower  petals:  the 
fruit  is  an  unilocular,  two-horned  capsule, 
containing  a number  of  very  minute  seeds. 

CHURCH,  in  religious  affairs,  is  a word 
which  is  used  in  ijpveral  senses : 1.  The  col- 
lective body  of  persons  professing  one  and 
1 the  same  religion;  or  that  religion  itself: 
j thus,  we  say,  the  Church  of  Christ.  2.  Any 
1 particular  congregation  of  Christians  asso- 
ciating together,  as  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
3.  A particular  sect  of  Christians,  as  the 
1 Greek  Church  or  the  Church  of  England. 
L The  body  of  ecclesiastics,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  laity.  6.  The  building  in 
which  a congregation  of  Christians  assem- 
ble*. 

CHURCHWAR'DENS,  officers  annually 
chosen  bv  the  ministers  and  vestry,  to  su- 
perintend the  church,  its  property  and  con- 
cerns. 

CHYLE,  a white  or  milky  fluid  in  the 
itomach,  consisting  of  the  finer  and  more 
nutritimj«  parts  ot  the  food,  w'hirli  is  re- 
ceived into  the  lacteal  vessels,  as)iniilntf;d 
into  bl»K)d,  and  eonvertrd  into  nutriment. 

^ ^ ACTION,  the  process  of  diges- 

tion  by  which  the  nliniciit  is  converted  into 
chyle. 

CHYLOPOI ETIC,  having  the  power  to 
convert  into  chyle. 

CHYME,  the  humour  w^hich  is  immedi- 
ately drawn  from  the  aliment,  and  after- 
w'ards  by  a farther  process  is  converted  into 
chyle. 

CIBA'RIiE  LE'GES,  in  Roman  history, 
w^re  sumptuary  law’s,  the  intention  of  w'hich 
was  to  limit  the  expense  of  feasts,  and  in- 
troduce frugality  amongst  the  people,  whose 
extravagance  at  table  was  notorious  and  al- 
most incredible. 

CICA'DA,  the  Baum  cricket,  in  ento- 
mology, a genus  of  four-w’inged  insects,  of 
the  order  Hemiptera. 

CICATRIC'ULA,  a small  w'hitish  specie 
in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  supposed  to  be  the 
germinating  point  or  first  rudiments  of  the 
friture  chick. 

CIC'ATRIX,orCIC'ATRICE.in  surgery, 
a scar,  or  elevation  of  callous  flesh  rising  on 
the  skin,  and  remaining  there  after  a wound 
or  ulcer. 

CIC'ATRIZAKT,  a medicine  or  applica- 
tion that  promotes  the  formation  of  a cica- 
trix ; called  also  an  escharotic,  agglutinant, 
&c. 

CICERO'NIANS,  epithets  given  by  Mu- 
retus,  Erasmus,  &c.  to  those  moderns  who 
were  so  ridiculously  fond  of  Cicero,  as  to 
reject  every  Latin  w'ord,  as  obsolete  or  im- 
pure, that  could  not  be  found  in  some  one  or 
other  of  his  works.  The  word  Ciceronian 
is  also  used  as  an  epithet  for  a diffuse  and 
liow’ing  style  and  a vehement  manner. 

ClCiSBE'O,  an  Italian  word 'signifsdng 
one  who  dangles  about  females. 

CICU'TA,  in  botany,\Vater-hemlock.  This 
term  w'as  used  by  the  ancients  and  by  me- 
dical writers  for  the  Corium  macculatum,  or 
common  hemlock,  the  juice  of  which  was 
given  as  a poison.  Both  Socrates  and  Pho- 
cion  perished  by  it.  It  is  now  often  used 
medicinally  with  good  effect. 

CTDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  used 
by  the  Jewish  high  priests. 

CIL'IA,  the  EYE-LA.siiKS,  in  anatomy, 
are  certain  rigid  hairs  situated  on  the  arch 
or  tarsus  of  the  eyelids,  and  bent  in  a very 
singular  manner : they  arc  destined  for  keep- 
ing external  bodies  out  of  the  eye,  and  for 
moderating  the  influx  of  light. 

CII/IARY,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
several  parts  belonging  to  the  cilia,  or  eye- 
lashes; as  the  ciliary  glands,  &c. 

ClI/IATKl),  in  botany,  furnished  or  sur- 
rounded with  parallel  fliniuents  somewhat 
like  the  hairs  of  the  eyelids  ; whence  its 
name. 

CILL'CIUM,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a sort 
of  habit  made  of  coarse  stuff,  rormcrly  in 
use  among  the  Jews  in  times  of  mourning 
1 ami  distress.  It  is  the  same  with  what  the 
1 Septungint  and  Hebrew  versions  call  snek- 
1 cloth. 

i CIM'BIUC,  pertaining  to  the  Cimhri,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cimbric  Chrroncse,  now 
Jutland. 

1 (M  MM  K'lUAN,  pertaining  to  rimmerium, 
' a town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palus  Micotis, 
which  the  ancienlR  pretended  wn*  involved 
in  darkness ; w hence  the  phrase  ''Cimmerian 

CO'MTANTINK,  TIIKOD08IUS,  AND  JUSTINIAN  KURCTED  MANY  ClIURCnKB.  [iV  3 ' 


PATBIAKCH  O?  COSSTASTINOPLE  IS  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  GSEEK  CHUECH,  AS  THE  POPE  IS  THE  HEAD  OR  CHIEF  OF  THE  CHDRCH  OF  ROME. 
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(larknBss  ” to  denote  a deep  or  continual 

them  by  different  sovereigns,  valuable  at  the 

e 

H 

obscurity.  The  countiy  is  now  called  the 

time,  but  which  have  now  become  in  a great 

Q 

Crimea. 

measure  nominal,  in  consequence  of  the  va- 

' 

UlJM'UJjlTli,  a species  of  earth,  of  which 

rious  exactions  and  restrictions  to  which 

K 

there  are  several  varieties;  one,  of  a purple 

they  refer  having  long  since  been  abolished. 

colour,  is  the  steatite,  or  soap  rock;  and  from 
another  sort,  found  iu  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

The  freedom  from  toll  and  dues,  still  recog- 

m 

Pi 

nized  at  several  ports,  seems  to  be  the  most 

X 

tobacco-pipes  arc  made. 

valuable  right  remaining  to  the  freemen; 

U 

CINCHO'NA,  the  Peruvian  bark,  ob- 

the  exemption  from  sening  on  county  ju- 

> 

tained  from  certain  trees  growing  to  the 

rics  and  from  service  in  the  militia  are  also 

height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  natives 

understood  as  belonging  to  them.  The  ju- 

3 

o 

of  Peru.  Linnaeus  describes  two  species, 
the  white  and  the  coloured  ; and  a third  has 

risdiction  of  the  Cinque-ports  extends  along 

a 

the  coast  continuously  from  Birchington, 

tj 

been  found  in  the  West  In^es,  particularly 

which  is  to  the  north-cast  of  Margate,  to 

c 

in  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia.  Tlie  two  latter 

Seaford  in  Sussex;  and  each  has  one  or 

are  used  in  medicine.  It  was  first  intro- 

more  ports  or  towns  members  of  it,  some 

duced  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers ; 

of  which  are  corporate,  and  others  not.  In 

< 

and  in  these,  when  properly  exhibited,  it 

ancient  limes  there  were  several  courts  of 

rarely  fails  of  success. 

jurisdiction,  extending  over  all  the  ports 

a 

CINC'TURE,  in  architecture,  a ring,  list, 

and  members,  and  intended  either  as  courts 

a 

or  orlo,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a column. 

of  appeal  for  persons  who  considered  them- 

C ' 

a 

separating  the  shaft  at  one  end  from  the 

selves  injured  by  any  of  the  separate  and 

K 

base,  and  at  the  other  from  the  capital. 

local  tribunals  of  the  different  ports,  or 

H 

CINEBI'TIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 

for  regulating  the  general  affairs  of  the 

K 

different  substances,  on  account  of  their 

whole  association ; but  these  mav  now  be 

a 

resembling  ashes,  either  in  colour  or  con- 

considered  as  obsolete,  their  functions  hav- 

sistence. 

ing  dwindled  to  mere  matters  of  form. 

S 

X 

CIN'NABAR,  in  natural  history,  is  either 

[We  had  scarcely  penned  the  foregoing 

O 

natiye  or  factitious.  Native  cinnabar  is  an 

paragraph  when  we  saw  an  account  of  the 

H 

ore  of  quicksilver,  moderately  compact,  very 

splendid  banquet,  given  at  Dover,  August  30, 

91 

heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  striated  red  colour. 

1839,  in  honour  of  that  illustrious  wamor 

n 

It  is  called  native  verraillion,  and  when  used 

the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Warden  of  the 

H , 

< 

by  painters  is  rendered  more  beautiful  by 

Cinque-Ports.  Participating,  in  common 

H ! 

grinding  it  with  gum-water  and  a little 

with  the  rest  of  our  countrymen,  in  those 

C ; 

a 

saflFron.  It  is  found  amorphous,  or  under 

feelings  wliich  gave  birth  to  this  patriotic 

rr1 

o 

some  imitative  form,  and  crystalized,  FaC‘ 

tribute,  we  hope  to  be  excused  (though 

c • 

u 

titious  cinnabar  is  a mixture  of  mercury  and 

w'e  may  step  a little  out  of  the  usual  track) 

< , 

a 

sulphur  sublimed,  and  thus  rendered  into  a 

for  thus  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  the 

a 

fine  red  colour. 

remembrance  of  so  proud  a dav. Dover 

H ; 

a 

CIN'NAMON,  a fragrant  spice,  obtained 

was  thronged  with  risitors  of  rank  from  all 

D 

from  the  bark  of  a low  tree,  (the  laurus 

parts  of  tlie  kingdom:  the  morning  was 

c 

cinnamoinnm)  growing  on  the  island  of 

ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 

a 

Ceylon.  The  true  cinnamon  is  a most 

firing  of  cannon;  and  every  countenance 

grateful  aromatic,  and  one  of  the  best 

beamed  with  delight.  The  pavilion  in  which 

< I 

< 

cordial,  carminative  spices.  Its  leaves  re- 

the  banquet  w as  given  was  erected  on  the 

t i 

a 

semble  those  of  the  olive,  and  the  fruit  rc- 

Priory  meadow,  directly  opposite  the  larire 

X 

u 

scmblcs  the  acorn  or  olive,  having  neither 

hall,  called  the  Slaison  Dicu.  It  was  of 

s 

n 

the  smell  nor  taste  of  the  bark;  both  yield 

immense  size,  (standing  on  20,420  feet  of 

^ ; 

a 

an  essential  oil. 

ground,  including  its  covered  ways  and 

c 

CINQUEFOIL,  or  Fite-Leaved 

entrance  lobbies),  and  was  intended  for  the 

«i 

Clover,  a perennial.  This  plant  is  some- 

accommodation  of  2,250  persons.  It  was 

H 

times  borne  in  coats  of  arms. 

gorgeously  and  appropriate^  decorated  with 

o 

O 

CINQUE-PORTS,  the  five  ancient  ports 

military  emblems,  &c.  In  all  parts  of  the 

on  the  cast  coast  of  England,  opposite  to 

hall  floated  a profusion  ofOags;  andthe  effect 

P 

France,  namely,  Dover,  Hastings,  Ilylhc, 
Romney,  and  Sandw'ich,  to  which  were 

of  this  picturesque  scene,  when  filled  with 
the  company,  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
Party  feeling  and  factious  hostility  were 

1- 

M 

afterwards  added,  as  appendages.  Win- 

* 

chclsca  and  Rye.  As  places  where  strength 

noblv  laid  aside;  and  raanv  members  of  the 

9 

and  vigilance  were  neccssarv,  and  whence 

British  senate,  peers  ns  well  as  commoners, 
were  there  assembled  to  do  homage  to  the 

K 

H 

ships  might  put  to  sea  in  cases  of  sudden 

K 

O 

emergency,  they  formcrlv  received  con- 

great  captain  of  the  age.”  Among  them  was 

r 

K 

sidcrablc  attention  from  government.  They 

Lord  Brougham — the  bold  politician,  the 

a 

Imve  several  privileges,  and  arc  within  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  Constable  of  Dover  Castle, 

astute  rcasoner,  the  great  forensic  orator — a 

u 

a 

man  who  had  ever  taken  a prominent  station 

m 

-< 

it 

who.  by  his  office,  is  called  Warden  of  the 

among  the  political  opiwncnts  of  the  Duke, 

u 

Cinuuc'-Ports.  Until  the  time  of  Henry 

but  who  on  that  day  poured  forth  a torrent  of 

VII 1.  the  Crown  seems  to  have  had  no  per- 

panegyric,  which  was  heard  with  grateful 
(Iclignt,  and  of  which  the  following  detached 

Ik  : 

o 

manent  navy:  the  Cinque-ports  having  al- 

e 1 

ways  furnished  nearly  the  w hole  of  the  ship- 
ping reouired  for  the  purposes  of  the  stat^ 
in  consideration  of  this  service,  many  pri- 
vileges and  franchises  were  granted  to 

passages  will  at  least  convev  some  slight 
idea:  "On  this  dav,  and  on  tkis  occasion,*^ 

a 

saiil  his  lordship,  “all  personal,  all  polilicJ 
feelings  arc  quelled — all  strife  of  party  it 

" ! 

13S 

1 

THE  CINQUE  roars  have  an  ai>mibai,tv  ji  nisnicrioN  UNri:a  tub  wahden. 

1 

T 


L 
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hushed ; and  we  are  incapable,  whatever 
our  opinions  may  be,  of  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge transcendant  merits,  and  denying  that 
wc  feel  the  irrresistible  impulse  ot  un- 
bounded gratitude.  No  long  course  of  op- 
position, however  contrasted  on  public 
principle— no  political  hostility  (for  any 
other  than  political  never  could  be  felt)— 
not  even  long  iifveterate  habits  of  public 
opposition — are  able  so  far  to  pervert  the 
nature,  so  far  to  stifle  the  natural  feelings 
of  our  hearts,  so  far  to  obscure  our  reason, 
as  to  prevcDt  us  from  feeling,  as  we  ought, 
boundless  gratitude  for  boundless  merits — 
to  pluck  from  our  minds  an  admiration  pro- 
portioned to  the  transcendent  genius  in 
peace  and  war,  of  him  who  is  our  guest;  or 
to  lighten  and  alleviate  that  painful  feeling, 
that  deep  sense  which  the  mind  never  can 
get  rid  of  when  it  is  overwhelmed  by  a 
load  of  gratitude — a debt  too  boundless  to 
be  repaid.’*  • * • « What 

else  have  I to  do  if  I had  all  the  eloquence 
of  all  the  tongues  that  ever  were  attuned  to 
speak  ? what  else  can  1 do,  and  how  would 
a thousand  words,  and  all  the  names  that 
can  be  named,  speak  so  powerfully,  or  even 
the  tongue  of  an  angel  speak  so  powerfully, 
as  that  very  one  word — Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
Duke  of  Wellington — the  hero  of  a hundred 
fields,  in  all  of  which  his  banner  has  waved 
in  triumph ; who  never — I invoke  both 
hemispheres — bear  witness  Europe,  bear 
witness  Asia — who  never  advanced  but  to 
cover  his  arms  with  glory  I mighty  captain, 
who  never  advanced  but  to  be  victorious — 
mightier  captain,  who  never  retreated  but 
to  eclipse  the  glory  of  his  advance;  per- 
forming the  yet  harder  task  of  unwearied 
patience,  of  indomitable  fortitude,  of  cx- 
naustlcss  resources,  of  transcendant  skill ; 
the  wonders,  the  miracles  of  moral  courage 
never  yet  subdued ; despising  all  that 
thwarted  him  with  ill-considered  advice; 
n(  electing  all  hostility,  so  he  knew  it  to  be 
groundless;  leaving  to  scorn  reviling  ene- 
rnies,  jealous  competitors,  lukewarm  fneiids ; 
ay,  hardest  of  all  to  neglect— despising  even 
a firklc  public — I'astlng  his  eye  fonvard  to 
the  time  when  that  uioincntary  fickleness 
of  the  people  would  piiss  away,  well-know- 
ing that  in  the  end  the  public  is  always 
just  to  merit.*’  Ilis  lordship  tlicn  took  a 
brief  review  of  the  I)uke*s  matchless 
sehieveineiitR  in  the  field,  his  inexhaustible 
fertility  in  difficulties,  his  high  iiioml  cour- 
age, and  his  inflexible  devotion  to  his 
country;  beautifully  erntrnsting  all  with 
the  actions  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  from  Coesar  to  Napoleon, 
and  acknowledging  that  he,  whose  deeds 
they  were  met  to  celebrate,  infinitely  ex- 
celled them.  A’ltiding  to  the  scenes  of 
ppinc  which  had  marked  the  career  of 
former  conquerors,  and  the  guilty  ainbition 
which  led  them  to  enslave  their  fellow- 
creatures,  he  exclaimed,  Our  chief  has 
never  drawn  his  sword  hut  in  tiiat  defensive 
war,  which  alone  of  nil  warfare  is  not  a 
great  crime.  He  has  never  drawn  hi.s 
sword  the  lihfrty  of  any  people?,  hut 

nehs-rf,nstnntl)  unshenilurd  it,and,  l)le.-,«j-d 

be  God,  he  has  triumphantly  unsheathed  it, 
to  secure  the  liberty  of  all.  Tlie  servant  of 
his  prince  to  command  his  troops,  but  the 
soldier  and  defender  of  his  country ; the 
enemy  of  her  enemies,  be  they  foreign  or 
be  they  domestic ; but  the  fast  friend  of 
the  rights  of  his  fellow-subjects,  and  the 
champion  of  their  lawful  constitution.  The 
tempest  which  resounded  all  over  the  world 
is  now,  thanks  to  him,  hushed ; the  shock 
wliich  made  the  thrones  of  Europe  to  quake, 
and  the  horns  of  the  altar  themselves  to 
tremble,  has,  thanks  to  him,  expended  its 
force.  We  may,  thanks  to  him,  expect  to 
pass  the  residue  of  our  days  without  that 
turmoil  of  war  in  which  our  youth  was 
brought  up ; but  if  ever  the  materials  of 
some  fell  explosion  sliould  once  more  be 
collected  by  human  wickedness  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe — if  the  hushed  tempest 
should  again  break  loose  from  its  cave — if 
the  shock  w'hich  is  felt  not  now  should  once 
more  make  our  institutions  to  quiver,  happy 
this  nation  that  knows  to  what  wise  counsel 
to  look  ; happy  the  sovereign  that  has  at  his 
command  the  right  arm  that  has  carried  in 
triumph  the  English  standard  all  over  the 
globe;  happy  the  people  who  may  yet  again 
confide,  not  their  liberties  indeed,  for  that 
is  a trust  he  w'ould  spurn  from  him  wdth 
indignation — but  who  would  confide  in  his 
matchless  valour  for  their  safety  against  all 
the  perils  which  Providence  may  yet  have  in 
store  for  them.*’] 

CIPHER,  or  CY'PHER,  one  of  the 
Arabic  characters,  or  figures,  used  in  com- 
putation, formed  thus  0.  A cipher  standing 
by  itself  signifies  nothing;  but  when  placed 
at  the  right  hand  of  a figure,  it  increases  its 

value  tenfold. By  Cipher  'll  also  denoted 

a secret  or  disguised  manner  of  writing; 
in  which  certain  characters  arbitrarily  in- 
vented and  agreed  on  by  two  or  more 
persons,  are  made  to  stand  for  letters  or 
words. 

CIP'OLIN,  a green  marble  from  Rome, 
containing  white  zones. 

CIP'PUS,  in  antiquity,  a low  column, 
with  an  inscription,  erected  on  the  high 
roads,  or  other  places,  to  show  the  way  to 
travellers,  to  sene  as  a boundary,  to  mark 
the  grave  of  a deceased  person,  &c. 

ClKCE'AN,  pertaining  to  Circe,  tl:c 
fabled  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseus,  who  was 
supposed  to  possess  great  iinowledgc  of 
magic  and  venomous  nerbs,  by  w hich  she 
was  able  to  ehunii  and  fascinate. 

Cl  KCKN'.SI  AN  GAM ES  ((’irccnfies  JahU), 
a general  term,  under  whicli  was  compre- 
hended all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games 
in  (ircece.  Most  of  the  fea.sts  of  tlie  Romans 
were  arcoinpnnicd  with  Circensinn  games; 
and  the  magistrates,  and  other  officers  of 
therepuhlic,  frequently  presented  the  people 
with  them,  ill  order  to  gain  their  favour; 
but  the  grand  gniiies  were  held  for  five  days, 
commencing  on  tlie  15th  of  Septriiiher. 

riR'ClNAIi,  in  hotnny,  an  ejiilliel  ap- 
plied to  plants  whose  leaves  are  rolled  in 
spirally  downwards,  the  lip  occupying  the 
eeijtrc. 
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CIR'CLE,  in  geometry,  a plane  figure, 
bounded  by  a curve  line,  called  its  circum- 
fereuce,  and  wliich  is  everywliere  equally 
distant  from  a point  within,  called  its 
centre.  The  circumference  or  periphery 
itself  is  called  the  circle,  though  improperly, 
as  that  name  denotes  the  space  contained 
within  the  circumference.  A circle  is  de» 
scribed  with  a pair  of  compasses,  fixing  one 
foot  in  the  centre  and  turning  the  other 
round  to  trace  out  the  circumference.  The 
circumference  of  every  circle  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  300  equal  parts,  called  degrees 
and  marked  ® ; and  each  degree  into  60  mi- 
nutes, raarTced'. The  word  Circle  is  also 

used  to  describe  an  assembly,  or  set  of 
persons ; as  a political  circle ; our  circle  of 

friends,  &c. Circles  of  latitude,  are  CTeat 

circles  pei*pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  passing  through  its  poles  and 
through  every  star  and  planet.  Circles  of 
longitude  are  lesser  circles  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  diminishing  as  they  recede  from  it. 

Diurnal  circles,  are  immovable  circles 

supposed  to  be  described  by  the  several  stars 
and  other  points  in  the  heavens,  in  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  round  its  axis. 

Horary  circles,  in  dialling,  are  the  lines 
which  show  the  hours  on  dials. 

CIR'COCELE,  in  anatomy,  a varix,  or 
dilatation  of  the  spermatic  vein  ; hernia 
varicosa 

CIR  CUITS,  certain  districts  or  divisions 
of  the  kingdom,  through  which  the  judges 
pass  once  a year,  or  oftener,  to  hold  courts 
and  administer  justice.  The  six  jurisdictions 
into  which  England  is  divided  by  the  twelve 
judges,  are  called  the  Home,  Norfolk,  Mid- 
land, Oxford,  Western,  and  Northern  cir- 
cuits. Wales  is  also  divided  into  North  and 
South  circuits;  and  Scotland,  into  South, 
West,  and  North. 

CIR'CULATING  ME'DIUM,  a terra  in 
commerce,  signifying  the  medium  of  ex- 
changes, or  purchases  and  sales,  whether 
this  medium  be  gold  or  silver  coin,  paper, 
or  any  other  article;  and  it  is  therefore  of 
a more  comprehensive  nature  than  the  term 
moyiey.  All  people  have  a circulating  me- 
dium of  some  description,  and,  accordingly, 
we  tind  all  the  tribes  of  savages  hitherto 
discovered  referring  to  some  article  in  c§ti- 
mating  the  value  of  the  various  commo- 
dities which  compose  their  capital.  But 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  precious  metals, 
where  they  could  be  had,  have  been  prefer- 
red for  this  purpose,  because  they  com- 
prised a sufficient  value  in  a small  compass 
and  weight  to  be  a convenient  medium.  A 
well-contrived,  skilfully-conducted  system 
of  banking,  connected  with  one  of  circula- 
tion, is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  na- 
tional economy;  for  the  interest,  ns  well 
as  the  reputation  of  individuals,  is  thus 
pledged  in  support  of  the  system,  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  general  industry  and 
prosperitv. 

CIHCULA'TION,  in  anatomy,  the  na- 
tural motion  of  the  blood  in  a living  ani- 
mal, wlicrebv  it  proceeds  from  the  heart  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  and  re- 
turns to  the  heart  by  the  veins.  The  rircw- 


lation  of  the  blood  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  the  blood  is  returned  to 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  by  the  de-  ! 
sceuding  and  ascending  vena  cava,  which, 
when  distended,  contracts  and  sends  its 
blood  into  the  right  ventricle  ; from  the 
right  ventricle  it  is  propelled  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  to  circulate  through,  and 
undergo  a change  in  the  lungs,  being  pre- 
vented from  returning  into  the  right  auricle 
by  the  closing  of  the  valves,  which  are  si- 
tuated for  that  purpose.  Haring  undergone 
tliis  change  in  the  lungs,  it  is  brought  to 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  by  the  four  pul- 
monary veins,  and  thence  is  evacuated  into 
the  left  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  when  i 
distended  contracts,  and  throws  the  blood 
through  the  aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body,  | 
by  the  arteries,  to  be  returned  by  the  veins 
into  the  vena  cava-  It  is  prevented  from 
passing  back  from  the  left  ventricle  into 
the  auricle  by  a valvular  apparatus  ; and 
the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  is  also  furnished  with  similar  organs 
to  prevent  its  returning  iuto  the  ventricles.  . 

CIR'CULUS,  in  anatomy,  any  round  or 
annular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  circulus 
oculi,  the  orb  of  the  eye. 

CIRCUMA^rBIENT,  an  epithet  given 
to  anything  that  surrounds  or  encompasses 
another  on  all  sides ; chiefly  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCIS'ION,  a ceremony  in  the 
Jewish  and  Mahometan  religions,  perform- 
ed by  cutting  oflf  the  prepuce,  or  foreskin. 
This  was  a federal  rite  annexed  by  God,  as 
a seal  to  the  covenant  which  he  made  with 
Abraham  and  his  posterity,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly renewed,  and  taken  into  the  body 
of  the  Mosaical  constitutions.  The  time 
for  performing  this  rite  was  the  eighth  day, 
that  is,  six  fiiU  days  after  the  ^ild  was 
born.  The  Jews  distinguished  their  pro- 
selytes into  two  sorts,  according  as  they 
became  circumcised,  or  not : those  who 
submitted  to  this  rite  were  looked  upon  as 
children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep 
the  laws  of  Moses : the  uncircuraciscd  were 
only  bound  to  observe  the  precepts  of 
Noah,  and  were  called  yoackidtr. 

Cl  RCUM'FERENTOR,  a mathematical 
instrument  used  by  land  surveyors  for 
taking  angles  by  the  magnetic  needle.  It 
is  an  instrument  (where  great  accuracy  is 
not  desired)  much  used  in  surveying  in  and 
about  woodlands,  commons,  harbours,  sea- 
coasts,  in  the  working  of  coal-mines,  &c. 

CIR'CUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  an  accent 
serving  to  note  or  distinguish  a syllable  of 
an  inicrracdiatc  sound  between  acute  and 
grave : generallv  somewhat  long.  , 

CIRCUMFO’llA'NEOUS,  an  epithet  for 

wandering  about. Circumforaneous  wm- 

sicians,  male  and  female,  .arc  daily  seen  at 
the  doors  of  hotels,  in  France ; and  some- 
times they  enter  the  room,  expecting  a few 
sous  for  their  reward.  Nor  arc  characters  ’ 
of  a similar  description  by  any  means  rare  i 
in  London. 

CiKCU*MGYR.\TIOX,  in  anatomy,  the  j 
turning  a limb  round  in  the  socket. 

CIlUU'MLOCrTlON,  a paraphrasiieal  ' 


HO 
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method  of  expressing  one's  thoughts,  or 
saving  in  many  words  that  which  might 
have  been  said  in  few. 

CIRCUMl'O'LAR,  an  appellation  given 
to  those  stars  wliich,  from  their  vicinity  to 
the  pole,  revolve  round  it  without  setting. 

CIRCUMPOTA'TION,  in  antiquity,  a 
funeral  entertainment  which  was  given  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  to  the  friends  that  at- 
tended. It  was  afterw  ards  abolished  by  law. 

CIRCUMROTATION,  the  act  of  rolling 
or  revolving  round,  as  a wheel. 

CIRCUMSTAN  TIAL  EV  IDENCE,  in 
law,  is  that  kind  of  evidence  obtained  from 
circumstances  w’hich  necessarily  or  usually 
attend  facts  of  a particular  nature.  It  is 
used  to  corroborate  personal  evidence. 

CIRCUMVALLA'TION,  or  Line  of  Cir- 
cumrallationf  in  the  art  of  w ar,  is  a trench 
bordered  with  a parapet,  thrown  up  round 
the  besieger's  camp,  by  way  of  security 
against  auv  army  that  may  attempt  to  *rc- 
lieve  the  place  besieged,  or  to  prevent  de- 
sertion. 

CIR’CUS,  in  antiquity,  a round  or  oval 
edifice,  used  for  the  exhibition  of  games 
and  shows  to  the  people:  one  of  these,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  at  Rome,  was  nearly  a 

mile  in  circumference. In  modem  times, 

the  word  is  applied  to  designate  a circular 
enclosure  for  the  exhibition  of  feats  of 
horsemanship. 

CIR'RI,  iu  botany,  fine  strings  or  thread- 
like filaments,  by  wliich  some  plants  fasten 
themselves  to  walls,  trees,  &c.,  such  as 

those  of  the  ivy. Cirri,  in  ichthyology, 

certain  oblong  and  soft  appendages,  not 
unlike  little  worms,  hanging  from  the  un- 
der jaws  or  mouths  of  some  fishes:  these 
cirri,  commonly  translated  beards,  afford 
marks  to  distinguish  the  different  species 
of  the  fish  on  which  they  are  found. 

CIRRIl'EROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a leaf  or  a peduncle  bearing'tcndrils. 

CI8AI/P1NE,  on  this  side  the  Alps,  as 
regards  Rome.  It  must  be  observed,  bow’- 
ever,  that  what  w'as  Ci»a!pine  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  is  Transalpine  with  regard 
to  us. 

CIS'PADANE,  op  this  side  the  river  Po, 
with  regard  to  Rome;  that  is, on  the  south 
side. 

CISTFaR'CIANS,  in  church  history,  a 
rclipous  order  founded  in  the  11th  century 
by  St.  Robert,  a Renedictine. 

CIS'TUS,  in  botany,  the  Rock-rose  ; a 
genus  of  tlic  polj/an(lria‘monog]/nia  class  of 
plants,  manjr  of  which  arc  beautiful  ever- 
green flowenng  shrubs,  and  most  of  them 
natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 

CITATION,  in  rcclcsiastiral  courts,  is 

the  same  with  nummons  in  civil  courts. 

A ( ifnfion  is  nl.so  a quotation  of  some  law, 
authority,  or  passage  from  a book. 

Cini'ARA,  in  antiquity,  a musical  in- 
strument, the  precise  structure  of  which  is 
not  known. 

^ ^ JIIARISTIC,  an  epithet  for  anything 
pertaining  to  or  adapted  for  the  harp. 

CITIi'KKN,  an  ancient  stringed  iiistni- 
tnent,  supposed  to  bear  a resemblance  to 
the  guitar. 


CIT'RATE,  in  chemistry,  a neutral  salt 
formed  by  a union  of  the  citric  acid  with  a 
base. 

CIT'RIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  that  pro- 
perty found  in  the  juice  of  lemons  and  limes, 
which  gives  it  the  sour  taste.  This  acid  by 
chemical  preparation  may  be  converted  into 
crystals,  and  in  that  state  it  can  be  kept 
any  length  of  time. 

CIT'RINE,  a species  of  very  fine  sprig 
crystal,  of  a beautiful  yellow  colour,  found 
in  columns,  and  tcrminatinglnanhexangu- 
lar  pyramid. 

CIT'RON,  the  fruit  of  the  citron-tree,  a 
large  species  of  lemon.  The  tree  has  an 
upright  smooth  stem,  with  a branching 
head,  risingfrora  five  to  fifteen  feet,  adorned 
with  large  oval  spear-shaped  leaves.  The 
citron,  lime,  and  lemon,  are  different  va- 
rieties of  the  citrus  medica,  a native  of  Upper 
Asia,  from  whence  it  was  brought  into 
Greece,  and  afterwards  transplanted  into 
Italy.  Lemon-juice,  which  is  one  of  the 
sharpest  and  most  agreeable  of  all  acids,  is 
used  in  cookery,  confectionery,  and  various 
other  ways,  particularly  in  medicine,  as  one 
of  the  best  remedies  for  the  scurvy  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Sometimes  it  is 
crystallized  into  a white  and  acid  salt ; but 
what  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name 
of  essential  salt  of  lemons,  for  taking  out 
ink-stains  and  iron-moulds  from  linen,  is 
only  a preparation  from  the  juice  of  sorrel. 

CITY,  a large  towm,  incorporated  and  go- 
verned by  particular  officers.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  means  a town  having  a bishop’s  see, 
and  a cathedral;  but  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed  in  common  discourse,  for  w e 
say  the  town  of  Ely,  which  is  a bishop's 
see,  and  the  city  of  Westminster,  which  at 

present  has  no  sec. War  having  rendered 

it  requisite  that  cities  should  be  defensible 
posts,  the  smallness  of  the  space  they  oc- 
cupied became  a consideration  of  import- 
ance. Their  inhabitants  were  taught  to 
crowd  themselves  together  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; and  among  the  expedients  resorted 
to  was  that  of  building  apartments  over  one 
another,  thereby  multiplying  the  number 
of  dwellings  without  increasing  the  super- 
ficial magnitude  of  the  nlnce.  Trade,  too, 
by  requiring  a multituac  of  persons  upon 
one  spot,  has  always  been  the  foundation  of 
what  wc  now  call  cities.  Cities  usually  pos- 
sess, by  charter,  a variety  of  peculiar  privi- 
leges; and  these  charters,  though  they  now 
soinctinics  appear  to  be  the  supporters  of  a 
narrow  policy,  were,  in  their  institution, 
grants  of  freedom  at  that  time  nowhere  else 
possessed;  and  by  these  the  spell  that  main- 
tained the  feudal  tyranny  was  broken. 

CiTT,  (civitne),  among  the  ancients,  was 
used  in  synonymous  sense  with  what  we  now 
call  an  iinjicrinl  city;  or,  rather,  answered 
to  those  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  republics 
of  Venice,  (Jenon,  ^c.,  as  being  an  indc 
pendent  state,  with  territories  belonging 
to  it. 

I CIV'ET,  (zihethum),  a soft  unctuous  sub- 
stance, like  musk,  the  smell  of  w hich  it  re- 
sembles, is  contained  in  a hag,  growing  from 
I the  lower  part  of  the  belly  uf  the  civet-cat. 


riTROXS  ARR  IMTORTKI),  PnRSKRVRD  AXD  CAXUIFU,  FROM  MADKIRA. 
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ACCOBDIXO  TO  PLIST,  THE  CIRCUS  MAXIMUS  WAS  CAPABLB  OP  CONTAIXINO  260,000  SPECTATORS,  AND  ACCORDING  TO  AUBEI.ID3  VICTOR,  335,000. 


THB  SECVEITIES  OF  CIVIL  LIBERXV»  AND  TDK  FREE  PARTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION,  WERE  OBTAINED  BY  MAGNA  CHARTA. 


THE  BHIT1SH  I/AW3  WEEK  TBAKSLATED  INTO  SANON  IN  590. 


cla]  Scientific  ant(  lEiterari)  Sireasurn ; [cla 

Civet  was'  formerly  in  high  repute  for  its- 
medicinal  qualities,  but  is  now  used  only  as 
a perfume. 

CIV'ET-CAT,  an  animal  of  the  fox  or 
weasel  species,  a native  of  the  Indies  and 
South  America, 

CIV'IC  CROWN,  (corona  civica),  in  an- 
tiquity, a crown,  or  garland  composed  of 
oak-leaves,  given  by  the  Romans  to  any  sol- 
dier who  had  saved  the  life  of  a citizen.  Va- 
rious marks  of  honour  were  connected  with 
it:  the  person  who  received  the  crown  wore 
it  at  the  theatre;  and  when  he  entered,  the 
audience  rose  up  as  a mark  of  respect. 

CIVIL,  an  epithet  applicable  to  whatever 
relates  to  the  community  as  a body,  or  to  the 
policy  and  the  government  of  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  a state.  It  is  opposed  to 
criminal : as  a civil  suit,  a suit  between  ci- 
tizens alone,  and  not  between  the  state  and 
a citizen.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  ec- 
cleaiastical,  which  respects  the  church;  and 
from  military,  which  includes  only  matters 
relating  to  the  army  and  navy. — The  popu- 
lar and  colloquial  use  of  the  word  civil, 

means  complaisant,  polite. Civil  Law,i3 

properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  state, 
country,  or  city;  but  as  a general  and  ap- 
propriate term,  it  means  a body  of  laws 
composed  out  of  the  best  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian laws,  comprised  in  the  Institutes,  Code 
and  Digest  of  Justinian,  &c.,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  received  andobsen'ed  throughout 
all  the  Roman  dominions  for  above  1200 
years.  This  law  is  used  under  certain  re- 
strictions in  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  as 
also  in  the  university  courts  and  the  court 

of  admiralty. Civil  List,  the  revenue 

appropriated  to  support  the  civil  govern- 
ment ; also  the  officers  of  civil  government 
who  arc  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  As 
used  in  England,  it  signities  the  sum  which 
is  wanted  to  every  king,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  for  the  support  of  his  court 
and  household,  of  ambassadors,  and  of  the 

civil  government  in  general. Cirif  Death, 

in  law,  that  which  cuts  o(f  a man  from  cii'il 
society,  or  its  rights  and  benefits,  as  ba- 
nishment, outlawr}’,  &c.;  as  distinguished 

from  natural  death. Civil  If'ar,  a war 

between  people  of  the  same  state,  or  the 
citizens  ol  the  same  city.— -Cm7  J>ar,  the 
legal  year,  or  that  form  of  the  year  which 
each  nation  has  adopted  for  computing 
their  time  by.  The  civil  year  in  England 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  consists  of 
3r>6  days  for  the  common  year,  and  36G  days 
for  leap  year.  - ’Civil  Architecture,  the  ar- 
chitecture which  is  applied  to  buildings 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life,  m 
distinction  from  mUitary  and  naval  archi- 
tecture. 

CIVTLTAN,  a doctor  or  professor  of  the 
civil  law;  or  in  a more  cxten<lcd  sense,  one 
who  is  versed  in  law  and  government. 

CLAMI*,  in  general,  something  that  fas- 
tens or  binds ; ns  a niece  of  iron  screwed  on 
the  corners  where  boards  meet,  &c. — |-ln 
brick-making,  a clamp  is  a pile  of  bricks 
laid  up  for  Tniming,  in  which  the  end  of 
one  bnck  is  laid  over  another,  and  a space 
is  left  between  the  bricks  for  the  fire  to 

ascend. In  ship-building,  a thick  plank 

on  the  inner  part  of  a ship's  side,  used  to 

sustain  the  ends  of  the  beams. In  joiners’ 

w’ork,  to  fit  a piece  of  board  with  the  grain, 
to  the  end  of  another  piece  of  board  across 
the  grain,  is  called  clamping  it.  ; 

CLAN,  a family  or  tribe,  living  under  | 
one  chief.  Tliis  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  condition  of  the  savages  of  northern 
Europe;  and  from  this  we  ought  to  trace 
the  germ  of  the  feudal  system.  All  the 
members  of  a clan  held  their  lands  of  the 
chief,  followed  him  to  war,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  obey  him  in  peace. The  word 

clan  is  also  sometimes  used  in  contempt, 
for  a sect  or  society  of  persons  united  by 
some  common  interest  or  pursuit. 

CLANG,  a sharp,  shrill  sound,  implying 
a degree  of  harshness  in  the  sound;  as,  the 
clang  of  arms.  The  words  clank  and  clink  • 
denote  a more  acute  and  less  harsh  sound  i 
than  clang.  \ 

CLAR'ENCIEUX,  the  second  king  at 
arms,  so  called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
to  whom  he  first  belonged;  (for  Lionel 
third  son  to  Edward  III.  having  by  his  wife 
the  honour  of  Clare,  in  the  county  ofTho- 
mond,  was  aftenvards  declared  duke  of 
Clarence;  which  dukedom  aftenvards  cs-  | 
cheating  to  Edward  IV.  he  made  thisduke 
king  at  arms).  Uis  office  is  to  marshal  i 
and  dispose  of  the  funerals  of  all  baronets,  | 
knights,  and  esquires,  on  the  south  side  of  ! 
the  Trent.  | 

CLAR'ENDON.  The  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,"  are  certain  ecclesiastical  laws 
drawn  up  at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury. 
They  were  sixteen  in  number,  all  tending 
to  restrain  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and 
readily  assented  to  by  all  the  bishops  and  j 
barons,  the  archbishop  Becket  excepted,  | 
who  opposed  them  at  first,  but  was  after-  ; 
wards  prevailed  upon  to  sign  them.  The  • 
pope  iUexander  III.  declared  against  and  ; 
annulled  most  of  them.  j 

CLARTCIIORD,  or  CLAVTCHORD,  a | 
musical  instrument  sometimes  called  a mo- 
niehord.  It  has  fifty  stops  or  keys,  and 
seventy  strings;  and  is  in  the  fonr.  of  a 
spinnet,  Tlic  tone  is  soft  and  sweet ; hence 
it  is  a favourite  instnimcnt  with  nuns.  I 

CLARE-OBSCURE,  Claro-Odscuro, 
Latin  ; Ciiiaro-oscuro,  Italian ; and 
Ci.Aiii-onscun,  French;  a phrase  in  paint-  | 
Ing,  signifying  light  and  shade.  In  pic- 
tural  criticism,  it  means  the  relief  that  is 
produced  by  light  and  shade,  independently  1 
of  colour.  In  tlic  art  itself,  it  denotes  that  | 
species  of  painting  or  design,  in  which  no 
attempt  is  made  to  give  colours  to  the  ob- 
iects  represented,  and  where,  consequently, 
light  and  shade  arc  everything. 

CLAIUFICA'TION,  the  process  of  clear- 
ing or  fining  any  fluid  from  all 'licterogc- 
neons  matter  or  feculence,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  filtration  by  the  employment 
of  chemical  means;  whereas  the  latter  is 
only  a mechanical  operation. 

CLAK'ION,  a kind  of  tnimpct,  whose 
tube  is  narrower,  and  its  tone  more  acute 
and  shrill,  than  that  of  the  common  tnim- 
pct. 
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TIIK  l.AWg  or  ENni.ANn  ARK  MAOB  UP  OT  TIIK  ACTS  OP  TUB  I.P.OIgl.ATU UK,  JUlUCIAl  I1KCI8IONS,  ANII  THE  HOMAN  CIVIL  LAW 


TU«  STUOr  or  »H«  CtASSICS  has  X MOST  SAtUTAKY  INrLUK.NCU  ON  TllH  INTKLLKCTOAL  DKVKLUI  AIKNT  Or  KODEnA  STUDENTS. 


j WUILK  MBEBTT  FLOURISHED,  TUE  GREEK  WRITERS  WERE  CLASSIC  MODELS. 


cLE  ^cfco  Btctttmart)  of  li^e  IScIlcs  ICettres.  [cli 

CLA'RY-’WATER,  a composition  of  bran- 
dy, sugar,  clary  flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with 
a little  ambergris  dissolved  in  it.  It  is  a 
cardiac,  aud  assists  digestion. 

CLASS,  a term  applied  to  the  scientific 
division  or  arrangement  of  any  subject ; as 
in  the  Linnxan  system,  wherein  animals, 
plants,  and  mincrsfls  are  divided  into  class- 
es, each  of  which  is  to  be  subdivided  by  a 
j regular  downward  progression,  into  orders, 
genera,  and  species,  with  occasional  inter- 
nicdiate  subdivisions,  all  subordinate  to  the 
, division  wliich  stands  immediately  above 
• them.  Classes  are  na^ura/ or  ar/j/fcm/,  ac- 
{ cording  as  they  are  founded  on  natural  re- 
lations or  resemblances,  or  when  formed 

arbitrarily. Class  also  denotes  a number 

of  students  in  a college  or  school,  of  the 
j same  standing,  or  pursuing  the  same  stu- 
j dies. 

1 CL.\SS'ICAL,  a term  signifying  excel- 
lent, or  of  the  first  class.  It  is  said  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  division  of  the  Roman 
people  into  classes,  the  first  of  which  was 
: called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  classic, 

; The  word  classical  is  also  applied  to  au- 
1 thnrsof  standard  authority,  particularly  the 
1 writers  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
whose  works  are  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  the  Classics. 

CLAUSE,  in  law,  an  article  in  a contract 
or  other  wTiting ; a distinct  part  of  a con- 
tract, will,  agreement,  charter,  &c. In 

language,  a subdivision  of  a sentence,  in 
which  the  words  arc  inseparably  connected 
with  each  other  in  sense,  and  cannot  with 
propriety  be  separated  by  a point. 

CLAUS'TRtVL,  relating  to  a cloister  or 
relisious  house ; as,  a claustral  prior. 

CLAV'ATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
plants  which  are  club-shaped,  or  grow  grad- 
ually thicker  towards  the  top. 

CLAV'ICLES,  in  anatomy,  two  bones 
situated  transversely  and  a little  obliquely 
opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  superior  and 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  between  the 
scapula  or  shouldcr-bonc,  aud  the  sternum 
or  breast-bone.  • 

CLaVY,  a species  of  earths  which  arc 
firmly  coherent,  weighty,  compact,  and  hard 
when  dry,  but  stiff,  viscid,  and  ductile  to  a 
great  degree,  wiicn  moist;  smooth  to  the 
touch,  not  readily  diffusible  in  water,  and 
when  mixed,  not  readily  subsiding  from  it. 
They  become  soft  by  absorbing  water,  but 
arc  so  tenacious  as  to  be  inoulucd  into  any  | 
shape,  and  hence  they  arc  the  materials  of  • 
bricks,  potterv-warc,  &c.  | 

(’LK'AVAuE,  in  mineralogy, a term  used  , 
in  relation  to  the  fracture  of  minerals  whirh  j 
have  natural  joints  and  possess  a regular 
•trucfiire. 

CLECUE,  in  heraldry,  a kind  of  cross, 
charged  with  another  cross  of  the  same 
figure,  but  of  the  colour  of  the  field. 

(JLKJ)GK,  among  miners,  the  upper 
stratum  of  fuller's  earth. 

L'LFaP,  or  CLIFF,  (derived,  through  the 
rrcnch,  from  the  Latin  Claris,  " a key,")  a 
character  in  music,  placed  in  tlie  beginning 
of  a itavc,  to  determine  the  degree  of  elcvn-  , 
tion  occupied  by  tliat  stave,  in  the  general  ' 

claviary  or  system,  and  to  point  out  the 
names  of  the  notes  which  it  contains  in  the 
ine  of  that  clef. 

CLEIMA'TIS.  a climbing  shrub,  otherwise 
called  Virgin's  Bower.  The  common  sort, 
bearing  a bluish  flower,  is  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

CLEPSAM'MIA,  an  ancient  instrument 
for  measuring  time  by  sand,  like  an  liour- 
' glass. 

CLEP'SYDRA,  a Roman  and  Grecian 
time-piece,  or  water-clock ; an  instrument 
to  measure  time  by  the  fall  of  a certain 
quantity  of  water. 

CLER'GY,  a general  name  given  to  the 
body  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  distinction  from  the  laity.  The  revenues 
of  tlm  clergy  w'ere  anciently  more  consi- 
derable than  at  present.  Ethelwulf,in  855, 
gave  them  a tithe  of  all  goods,  and  a tenth  1 
of  all  the  lands  in  England,  free  from  all 
secular  services,  taxes,  &c.  The  charter 
whereby  this  was  granted  them,  was  con- 
firmed by  several  of  his  successors ; and 
AVilliam  the  Conqueror,  finding  the  bishop- 
rics so  rich,  created  them  into  baronies, 
each  barony  containing  at  least  thirteen 
knight's  fees. 

CLERK,  a word  originally  used  to  denote 
a learned  man,  or  man  of  letters;  whence 
the  term  is  appropriated  to  churchmen, 
w'ho  were  colled  clerks  or  clergymen ; the 
nobility  and  gentry  being  bred  to  the  exer- 
cise of  arms,  and  none  left  to  cultivate  the 
sciences  but  ecclesiastics.  In  modern  usage, 
the  word  clerk  means  a writer  ; one  w ho  is 
employed  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  in  an  office, 
public  or  private,  either  for  keeping  ac- 
counts, or  entering  minutes.  In  some  cases 
clerk  is  synonymous  with  secretary,  but 
not  always.  A clerk  is  always  an  officer 
subordinate  to  a higher  officer,  board,  cor- 
poration, or  private  individual;  whereas,  a 
secretary  may  cither  be  a subordinate  of- 
ficer, or  the  bead  of  an  office  or  department. 

CLEW'-LINES,  and  CLEW'-  GARNETS, 
in  marine  language,  a sort  of  tackle  fasten- 
ed to  the  clews  of  the  sails  to  truss  them 
up  to  the  yard. 

CLTENT,  a person  who  seeks  advice  of  a 
lawyer,  or  commits  his  cause  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  one,  either  in  prosecuting  a 
claim,  or  defending  a suit  in  u court  of  jus- 
tice.—— Among  the  Romans,  ac/i<?«^  meant 
a citizen  who  put  liimseiruitder  the  protec- 
tion of  a man  of  distinction  and  influence, 
who  vfnH  occordingly  called  his  /tafron. 

ClilMACTERIC,  according  to  astrolo- 
gers, is  a critical  year  or  period  in  a person’s 
life.  According  to  some,  this  is  every  se- 
venth year,  but  others  allow'  only  those 
years  produced  by  multiplying  7 by  the 
odd  numbers  .'1,  6,  7i  to  be  climncteral ; 

whicii  years,  they  sny.bring  with  them  some 
remarkable  change  with  respect  to  hcnltli, 
life  or  fortune.  The  grand  climacteric  is 
the  find  year. 

CLl'MATE,  in  a geographical  sense,  n 
Biincc  upon  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  contained  between  two  parallels,  and 
so  far  distant  from  each  other,  that  the 
iongcsl  day  in  tlic  parallel  nearest  the  pole 

TIIR  ROMA5  WnilRRS  BXCKLI.BO  !?«  IITRTOIlT,  nilKTOHIC,  LAW,  A?«D  WAR. 


ANCIENT  CLASSIC  WE1IBB3  SPENT  THBIR  LIVES  IN  CONSTANT  EFFORTS  FOE  LIBEBTY-PHYSICAL,  JIOEAI,,  AND  INTELIECTDAI, 


WATCH  DIFFEKS  FROM  A CLOCK  FRINCIFALLT  IK  THIS,  THAT  IT  HAS  A VIBRATIKG  WHEEL  INSTEAD  OF  A VIBRATING  PENDULDM. 


THE  COLD  AND  HEAT  OF  CLIMATES  DEFEND  MUCU  ON  THE  VICINAGE  OP  8BAS. 
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is  half  an  hour  longer  than  that  nearest  the 

equator. In  a popular  sense,  the  term 

climate  is  given  to  any  country  or  region 
dilFering  from  another  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air;  or  with  respect  to  the  seasons, 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  or  even  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  without  any  regard 
to  the  length  of  the  days,  or  to  geogTaphical 
position.  Thus  we  say,  a warm  or  cold  cli- 
mate, a genial  climate,  &c. 

CLI'MAX,  a ligurein  rhetoric,  consisting 
of  an  assemblage  of  particulars,  rising,  as  it 
were,  step  by  step,  and  forming  a whole  in 
such  a manner  that  the  last  idea  in  the 
former  member  becomes  the  first  in  the 
latter,  till  the  climax,  or  gi*adation,  is  com- 
pleted. Its  strength  and  beauty  consist  in 
the  logical  connection  of  the  ideas,  and  the 
pleasure  the  mind  receives  from  perfect 
conviction ; as  may  be  perceived  in  the  fol- 
lowing example:  "‘There  is  no  enjoyment 
of  property  without  government ; no  go- 
vernment without  a magistrate  ; no  magis- 
trate without  obedience ; and  no  obedience 
where  every  one  acts  as  he  pleases.” 

CLINTCAL,  in  its  literal  sense,  means 
anything  pertaining  to  a bed.  Thus,  a 
clinical  lecture  is  a discourse  from  notes 
taken  at  the  bcd*side  by  a physician,  with  a 
view  to  practical  instruction  in  the  healing 
art.  Clinical  medicine  is  the  practice  of 
medicine  on  patients  in  hospitals,  or  in  bed. 
And  the  term  clinic  was  also  applied  by  the 
ancient  church  historians,  to  one  who  re- 
ceived baptism  on  his  death  bed. 

CLOA'CA,  an  ancient  common  sewer. 

CLOCK,  a machine  for  measuring  time, 
called,  when  first  invented,  a nocturnal 
dial,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sun-dial. 
This  machine  consists  of  wheels  moved  by 
weights,  so  constructed  that  by  a uniform 
vibration  of  a pendulum,  the  hours,  mi- 
nutes, and  seconds  are  measured  with  great 
exactness;  and  it  indicates  the  hour  by  the 
stroke  of  a small  hammer  on  a bell.  The 
invention  of  clocks  has  been  ascribed  to 
Boethius,  about  the  year  510;  but  clocks, 
like  those  now  used,  were  either  first  in- 
vented, or  revived,  between  two  and  three 
centuries  ago.  The  clock  measures  even 
2*1  hours,  but  tlie  solar  day  is  unequal,  ac 
cording  to  the  situation  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  and  to  the  declination  of  the  sun. 
lienee  the  clock  is  sometimes  a few  minutes 
faster  or  slower  than  the  sun. 

CLOI8TEU,  the  principal  part  of  a re- 
gular monastery,  consisting  of  a square, 
erected  between  the  church,  the  chapter- 
house, and  the  refectory,  and  over  which  is 
the  dormitory.  In  a general  sense,  cloietere 
mean  covered  passages,  such  as  were  for- 
merly attached  to  religious  houses. 

CLOTH,  any  kind  of  stuff  that  is  woven 
or  manufactured  in  the  loom,  whether  it  be 
made  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton. 

CLO'TIIING.  Under  this  head  wc  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  and  abridging 
from  the  Glasgow  edition  of  the  '*  Conver- 
sations Lexicon,”  a few  paragraphs  which 
strike  us  as  being  founded  on  careful  obser 
vation,  and  given  with  a just  notion  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Nothing  is 


more  necessary  to  a comfortable  state  <»f 
existence,  than  that  the  body  should  be 
kept  in  nearly  a uniform  temperature.  The 
chief  end  proposed  by  clotliing  ought  to 
be  protection  from  the  cold;  and  it  never 
can  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
(especially  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
children),  that  a degree  of  cold  amounting 
to  shivering  cannot  be  felt,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, without  injury  to  the  health, 
and  that  the  strongest  constitution  cannot 
resist  the  benumbing  infiucnce  of  a sensa- 
tion of  cold  constantly  present,  even  though 
it  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  occasion  imme- 
diate complaint,  or  to  induce  the  sufferer  to 
seek  protection  from  it.  This  degree  of 
cold  often  lays  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
host  of  chronic  diseases,  foremost  amongst 
which  are  found  scrophula  and  consump- 
tion. Persons  engaged  in  sedentary  em- 
ployments must  be  almost  constantly  under 
the  infiuence  of  this  degree  of  cold,  unless 
the  apartment  in  which  they  work  is  heated 
to  a degree  that  subjects  them,  on  leaving 
it,  to  ^ the  dangers  of  a sudden  transi- 
tion, as  it  were,  from  summer  to  winter. 
The  inactivity  to  w’hich  such  persons  are 
condemned,  by  weakening  the  body,  ren- 
ders it  incapable  of  maintaining  the  degree 
of  warmth  necessary  to  comfort,  without 
additional  clothing  or  fire.  To  heat  the  air 
of  an  apartment  much  above  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must 
shut  out  the  external  air;  the  air  also  be- 
comes extremely  rarefied  and  dry;  which 
circumstances  make  it  doubly  dangerous  to 
pass  from  it  to  the  cold,  raw*,  external  air. 
But  in  leaving  a moderately  well-warmed 
room,  if  properly  clothed,  the  change  is  not 
felt;  and  the  full  advantage  of  exercise  is 
derived  from  any  opportunitv  of  taking  it 
that  may  occur.  The  only  lind  of  dress 
that  can  afford  the  protection  required  by 
the  changes  of  temperature  to  which  high 
northern  climates  arc  liable,  is  xcoollen  ; 
and  those  who  would  receive  the  advantage 
which  the  wearing  of  woollen  is  capable  of 
affording,  must  wear  it  next  the  skin  ; for 
it  is  in  tins  situation  only  that  its  health- 
preserving power  can  be  felt.  Tlie  great 
advantages  of  woollen  cloth  are  briefly 
these: — the  readiness  with  which  it  allow's 
the  escape  of  the  matter  of  perspiration 
through  Its  texture ; its  power  of  preseiving 
the  sensation  of  warmth  to  the  skin  under 
all  circumstances  ; the  slowness  with  which 
it  conducts  heat ; and  the  soBness,  light 
ness,  and  pliancy  of  its  texture.  Cvtton 
c/oM  must  DC  esteemed  the  next  be$t  sub. 
stance  of  which  clothing  can  be  made ; but 
linen  is  the  xcoref  of  all  the  substances  in 
use.” 

CLOT'I),  a collection  of  vapours  suspend- 
ed in  the  atmosphere;  being  a congeries 
chiefly  of  watery  particles,  drawn  up  fnim 
the  sen  and  land  by  tlie  solar  or  suoterra 
neous  heat,  cr  both,  in  vapour.  Clouds  are 
of  various  kinds  according  to  the  prevalence 
of  any  one  of  their  component  parts,  and  pj-r- 
ticularly  according  to  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tric fluid  they  contain.  Massive  round 
clouds  arc  called  cwmwlvt;  flat  long  clouds 
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TMK  COLLISION  OF  ELKCTIUC  CLOUDS  FRODUCRS  LIGHTNINO. 


TJMK-riRCK  MinilT  RK  MAllR  TO  OO  FOR  MANY  CRNTUUIKS, 
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arc  called  stratus ; feathery  or  hairy  clouds, 
cirrAws,*  and  when  the  stratus  intersects 
the  cumulus,  the  combination  is  called  nim- 
bus, from  its  producing  rain.  The  uses  of 
clouds  are  evident  to  the  commonest  ob- 
server. From  them  proceeds  the  rain  whici^ 
refreshes  the  earth : and  without  which  its 
whole  surface  must  be  one  desert.  Clouds 
are  likorise  screens  interposed  between 
the  earth  and  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  arc  often  so  powerful  as  to 
destroy  the  more  tender  vegetables.  In 
the  less  discoverable  operations  of  nature, 
where  the  electric  fluid  is  concerned,  clouds 
have  a principal  share ; and  they  particulai’ly 
ser^e  as  a medium  for  conveying  that  sub- 
tile matter  from  the  atmosphere  to  the 
earth,  and  from  the  earth  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

CLO\^E,  a very  pungent  aromatic  Indian 
spice;  the  fruit,  or  ratlier  the  flower,  of  the 
clove  tree,  which  grows  in  the  Molucca 
isles.  The  tree  is  of  the  size  of  the  laurel,  and 
its  bark  resembles  the  olive. 

CL(y VER'GRASS,  a genus  of  plants 
called  Tri/olium,  trefoil,  or  three-leaved ; of 
which  the  species  are  numerous.  The  red 
clover  is  generally  cultivated  for  fodder  and 
for  enriching  land.  The  white  clover  is  also 
an  excellent  food  for  cattle ; and  from  its 
dowers  the  bee  collects  no  small  portion  of 
its  honeyed  stores. 

CLYS'TER,  in  medicine,  a liquid  sub- 
stance injected  into  the  lower  intestines, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  alvine  dis- 
charges ; and  at  other  times  fur  the  sup- 
port and  nourishment  of  patients  who  can- 
not swallow  aliment. 

CO.VCII,  a vehicle  of  pleasure,  distin- 
guished from  others  chiefly  from  being  a 
covered  box  hung  on  leathers.  The  olde.st 
carriages  used  by  the  ladies  in  England 
were  called  whirlicotes;  and  we  find  that 
the  mother  of  Richard  II.,  who,  in  13G0, 
accompanied  him  in  his  fiight,  rode  in  a 
carriage  of  this  sort.  But  coaches,  pro- 

f»erlv  so  called,  wer^  introduced  into  Eng- 
anti  from  ftcrmany,  or  France,  in  15S0,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  IGUl,  the  year 
before  the  queen’s  death,  an  act  was  passed 
to  prevent  men  from  riding  in  conches,  ns 
being  effeminate ; but  in  twenty-five  years  af- 
terwards hnekncy-coachcs  were  introduced. 

COAD'UNATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  several  leaves  united  at  the  base. 

COAb,  in  min»‘raIogy,  a solid  infiamma- 
blc  substane^,  supposed  to  he  of  a bitu- 
minous nature,  and  commonly  used  for  fuel. 
By  way  of  distinction  it  is  rallcd/t;ssi7  coal ; 
and  is  divided  by  recent  mineralogists  into 
three  species,  anthracite,  or  glance  coal, 
black  or  bituminous  coal,  and  lignite,  or 
brown  coal  ; under  which  arc  included 
many  varieties.  There  is  scarcely  any  sub- 
stance so  useful  to  mankind  as  this;  and 
it  is  dealt  out  to  us  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  It  is  always  found  in  inasscs,  sonic- 
times  in  a heap,  most  frequently  in  beds, 
which  are  usually  separated  by  layers  of 
•tours.  The  principal  mines  of  this  useful 
mineral  arc  those  of  Newcastle  and  Wliiti*- 
haven.  The  town  of  Newcastle  absolutely 


stands  on  beds  of  coals,  which  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  place.  The 
principal  opening  for  men  and  horses  to 
the  mines  at  Whitehaven  is  by  an  opening 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  through  a long 
passage  hewn  in  a rock,  which  by  a steep 
descent  leads  down  to  the  lowest  vein  of 
coal.  The  greatest  descent  is  through  spa- 
cious galleries,  which  continually  intersect 
each  other;  all  the  coal  being  cut  away 
except  large  pillars,  which,  in  deep  parts 
of  the  mine,  are  three  yards  high,  and  twelve 
square  at  the  base.  The  mines  are  sunk  to 
a depth  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  and 
are  extended  under  the  sea  to  places  where, 
above  tbera,  the  water  is  sufficient  for  ships 
of  very  large  burden. 

COAST,  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  land 
next  to  the  sea ; or  the  country  near  the 
sea-shore.  It  is  applicable  only  to  the  sea- 
coast,  being  never  used  for  the  borders  or 
banks  of  a river. 

COAT,  a garment  worn  commonly  up- 
permost. Also,  a thin  covering  laid  or  done 

over  anything,  as  a coat  of  paint,  &c. 

In  anatomy,  the  membraneous  cover  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  coats  of  the  eye, 

the  stomach,  &c. Coat  of  Arms,  in  the 

modem  acceptation,  is  a device,  or  assem- 
blage of  devices,  supposed  to  be  painted  on 
a shield;  which  shield,  in  the  language  of 

heraldry,  is  called  xXiaJicUl. 'Coat  of  Mail, 

a piece  of  armour  made  in  the  form  of  a 
shirt,  and  wrought  over  with  a kind  of  net- 
work of  iron  rings. 

COATTNG,  in  chemistry,  is  used  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  defending  certain 
vessels  from  the  immediate  action  of  fire: 
thus,  glass  retorts,  and  the  inside  of  some 
furnaces,  arc  coated,  or  securely  covered, 
with  various  compositions. In  electri- 

city, it  means  the  covering  of  electric  bodies 
with  conductors,  or  tlie  latter  with  the  for- 
mer, or,  lastly,  electrics  with  other  electrics. 
Electrics  are  coated  with  conductors  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to,  or  remov- 
ing from  their  surfaces,  the  electric  fluid  in 
an  easy  and  expeditious  manner ; othenvise 
an  electric  body,  on  account  of  its  non- 
conducting property,  cannot  he  electrified 
or  deprived  of  the  electric  fluid  without 
touching  almost  every  point  of  its  surface 
with  an  electrified  or  other  body. 

CO'BAI/r,  a mineral  of  a grayish  white, 
or  reddish  gray  colour,  very  brittle,  and 
easily  reducible  to  powder.  It  is  never 
found  in  a pure  state,  hut  usually  as  a inc- 
talUc  oxyde,  combined  with  arsenic,  whioli 
is  obtained  from  it  in  great  nuantities.  Tiie 
impure  oxvdc  of  cobalt  is  called  znj^'rr;  but 
wlien  fused  with  three  parts  of  siliceous 
sand  and  an  alkaline  llux,  it  is  converted 
into  a blue  glass,  called  smalt.  Colialt  is 
used  principally  to  give  a nerinanenl  uluc 
colour  to  glass  and  enamels  upon  metals, 
]jorcelain,  and  earthenwares. — “ 
t/lnom,  ncicular  arsenialc  of  cobalt.  Co  • 
balt-rrust,  earlliv  arsenintc  of  cobalt. 

COC'COI/ITl^,  in  mineralogy,  a variety 
of  aupits  ur  pyroxene.  It  is  ot  a greenish 
hue,  and  is  composed  of  granular  concre- 
tions. 


IX  HRAVT  WRATItRR,  TIIR  CLOUDS  ARE  SELDOM  MORE  THAX  HALF  A MILK  llinif.  [O 


TUE  COAL  MIXES  OF  ENGLAND  ARE  OP  DOUBLE  THE  ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  ALL  THE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  OP  AMERICA. 


TUBOU6UOUT  THE  WHOLE  OP  TUB  COAL  STRATA,  A VARIETY  OP  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  REMAINS  ARE  CONTINUALLY  FOUND. 


THE  WOODY  SHELLS  OP  THE  COCOA-NUT  ARE  FORMED  INTO  DRINKING  CUPS. 
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COC'CULUS  IN'DICUS,  an  Indian  ber- 
ry,  growing  on  tlie  il/en/s/jcrmuin  Cocculus. 
It  is  often  unlawfully  used  as  a deleterious 
ingredient  in  making  malt  liquors. 

COC'CUS,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  two- 
winged insects,  the  wings  of  which  stand 
erect,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  males ; 
the  rostrum,  or  trunk,  arises  from  the  breast, 
and  the  body  is  setose  behind. 

COCHINEAL',  the  Coccus  Cacti,  an  in- 
sect which  infests  different  plants,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Nopal  or  Indian  fig-tree.  At 
a suitable  time,  these  insects  are  taken  and 
put  in  a pot,  where  they  are  confined  for 
sonie  time,  and  then  killed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  beat.  Wlien  formed  into  a mass,  or 
drug,  they  become  the  cochineal  of  the 
shops,  which  is  used  in  dyeing  crimson  and 
scarlet  colours,  and  for  making  carmine. 

COCH'LEA,  the  snail-shell,  a genus 
of  univalve  shell-fish,  of  a spiral  figure,  and 
containing  only  one  cell.  This  is  a very 
comprehensive  genus,  and  tlierefore  sub- 
divided into  three  series, Cochlea,  in  ana- 

tomy, the  internal  cavity  of  the  ear ; so  call- 
ed from  its  resemblance  to  the  siiiral  shape 
of  a snairs  shell. 

COCHLEA'RIA,  in  botany, a genus  of 
plants,  class  15  Tefradynamia,  order  1 Si- 
liculosa.  The  species  chiefly  consist  of  the 
various  kinds  of  scurvy  grass. 

COCK,  (gallus),  in  ornithology,  the  male 
of  gallinaceous  or  domestic  fowls,  but  more 
especially  used  for  the  common  dunghill- 

cock. An  instrument  to  draw  out  liquor 

from  a cask,  &c. The  part  of  a musket 

to  which  a flint  is  attached,  and  by  which 
fire  IS  struck. 

COCK-CHA'FER,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  May-bug,  door  beetle,  &c.,  a species 
of  coleopterous  insect,  the  Scarnbeus  me- 
lonthela  of  Linmeus,  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  its  life  in  the  grub  or  larva  state, 
and  for  the  injury  it  does  to  vegetation. 
The  grub  remains  in  the  earth  for  three 
years  before  it  is  transformed  into  the  per- 
fect insect,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the 
roots  of  plants. 

COCK'ET,  a seal  belonging  to  the  cus- 
tom-house ; likewise  a scroll  of  parchment, 
scaled  and  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the 
custom-house  to  merchants,  as  a warrant 
that  their  merchandize  is  entered. 

COC'KLE,  the  Cardivm  of  Linnreus,  a 
genus  of  shells  the  characteristics  of  which 
are : shells  nearly  equilateral  andcquivalvu- 
iar ; hinge  with  two  small  teeth ; and  promi- 
nent ribs  running  from  the  hinge  to  the 
edge  of  the  valve. 

COCK'-PIT,  in  ships  of  war,  an  apart- 
ment situated  near  the  after-hatchway, 
under  the  lower  ^m-dcck,  in  which  the 
wounded  men  are  dressed.  The  fore-cock- 
pit fs  a place  lending  to  the  magazine  pas- 
sage and  the  store-room  of  the  boatswain, 
gunner,  and  carpenter. 

COCK'-ROACII,  in  entomology,  the 
lUatia  of  Linnnjus,  a disagreeable  and  an- 
noying insect,  which  haunts  houses,  and  is 
very  active  by  night,  when  it  devours  wlmt- 
cver  food  may  lie  in  its  way,  and  is  also  very 
destructive  to  woollen  cloths,  &c. 


COCK'SWAIN,  fcontracled  into  CoxenJ  1 
an  officer  w'ho  has  charge  of  the  boat  and 
the  boat’s  crew. 

CO'COA,  a tree  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cocos,  of  the  order  of  Palma.  It  grows  in 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  produces  the  fruit 
called  the  cocoa-nut,  the  shell  of  which  is 
of  a w’oody  substance,  containing  a white 
fleshy  keniel  and  a sweet  refreshing  liquor. 

The  nuts,  which  are  from  three  to  seven 
inches  long,  hang  in  clusters  on  the  top  of 
the  tree.  If  the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored, 
there  exudes  from  the  wound  a white  liquor 
called  palm  wine  or  toddy ; the  kernels 
yield  a considerable  quantity  of  oil,  which 
is  now'  made  available  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles  and  soap ; the  leaves  are  wrought 
into  sacks,  hammocks,  &c.;  and  the  fila- 
ments of  the  outer  coat  of  the  nut  ore  made 
into  cables. 

CO'COA,  as  it  is  generally  called,  but 
more  properly  CACA'O,  or  the  Chocolate- 
tree,  is  a species  of  the  Theobroma,  grow- 
ing in  the  West  Indies  and  many  parts  of 
South  America.  The  nuts  or  seeds,  which 
are  numerous,  are  contained  in  pods,  much 
resembling  a cucumber,  that  proceed  from 
all  parts  of  the  body  and  larger  branches ; 
each  pod  containing  from  20  to  30  nuts, 
about  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  very  com- 
pactly set.  They  yield  by  expression  a 
great  deal  of  oil;  but  they  are  cultivated 
only  that  they  may  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  that  excellent  beverage  - 
cacao,  and  tlie  manufacture  of  chocolate,  ' 
of  which  they  form  the  principal  ingre- 
dient. 

COCOON',  the  fibrous  or  silken  cone 
which  caterpillars  weave  around  them- 
selves when  they  assume  the  pupa  or  chry- 
salis form.  i . 

CO'COS,  a genus  of  plants,  class  20  Mo- 
nacia,  order  6 llexandria.  The  species  are  J 1 
shrubs  and  trees  bearing  large  nuts,  as  the  3 \ 
cocos  nucifera,  &c.  I ^ | 

COCTION,  in  medicine,  the  reducing  h ; 
aliments  to  chyle.  In  surgery,  the  re-  a 
ducing  morbific  matter  to  a healthy  state.  “ 
COC'ULA,  in  archamlogy,  a sm^  drink-  q 
ing-cup  in  the  shape  of  a boat.  Z \ 

COD,  or  COD-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the  J 
English  name  of  the  variegated  gadus,  with 
three  fins  on  the  back,  a cirratod  mouth,  5 
and  the  upper  jaw  longest.  It  inhabits  the  r. 
northern  seas,  particularly  the  banks  of  p 
Newfoundland.  ^ 

CODE,  (fi*ora  codex,  a roll  or  volume),  a ® 
collection  or  system  of  laws.  The  collcc-  r 
tion  of  laws  and  constitutions  made  by  S 1 
order  of  the  emperor  .lustinian  is  dislin-  5 i 
guished  by  the  appellation  of  code  by  way  J 1 1 

of  eminence. The  Code  Napnli^n,  or  j , ! 

ciri7  rode  of  France,  nroccoding  from  the  S I 
French  revolution,  ana  the  administration  *■  I 
of  Napoleon  while  consul,  effected  great  < 
changes  in  the  laws  of  France,  It  was  a 
work  of  mat  magnitude,  and  will  remain  a 
perpetual  monument  of  the  state  of  things  ; 
as  they  then  existed  in  that  countiv'. 

COD'ICIL,  a supplement  to  a will,  eon-  ^ 
taining  anything  which  the  testator  wishes  ^ 
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TUB  LIQUOR  OP  THR  COCOA-NUT  TURK,  WURN  DISTll.I.KD,  FORMS  ARRACK. 


BKI011TNK88  TO  COCIIINBAL  AND  OTHER  AUTICLK8  USRD  IN  DVRlNO  SCARLET. 


cor:«Tti\  IS  LiKi  irs  uiouwats;  thouou  it  i’uonuci:a  nothing,  it  ohbatly  kacilitatus  tuk  tuansit  ov  its  ruoDucnoNs. 


OUR  GOLD  COIN  DAS  ELEVEN  PARTS  OF  GOLD  TO  ONE  OP  ALLOT. 


cog] 


"a  "ivctD  ©ictionavi)  of  tl;e  ?3cIIcs  licttrcs. 


[ 


COI 


to  add ; or  any  explanation,  alteration,  or 
revocation,  of  what  his  will  contains. 

COE  Fl'T'C  lENTS,  in  algebra,  such  num- 
bers, or  given  quantities,  as  are  put  before 
letters,  or  unkno^^*n  quantities,  into  which 
letters  they  are  supposed  to  be  multiplied  ; 
thus,  in  3 a,  or  6 a:,  or  c x ar ; 3 is  the  coeffi- 
cient of  3 a,  6 of  6 X,  and  c of  c x x. In 

Iluxions,  the  co^cient  of  any  generating 
tenn  is  the  quantity  which  arises  from  the 
division  of  that  term  from  the  generated 
quantity. 

CCE'LA,  in  anatomy,  the  cavities  or  hol- 
lows, AS  they  are  called,  of  the  eyes. 

C(E'LIAC,  an  epithet  for  what  pertains 
to  the  belly,  or  the  intestinal  canal.  Thus, 
cceliac  artery  is  the  artery  which  issues 
from  the  aorta  just  below  the  diaphrdgm; 
the  coetiac  rein,  a vein  of  the  intesthium  rec- 
tum ; and  coeliac  passion,  a flux  or  diorrheea 
of  indigested  food. 

C(E'A'.‘V,  the  principal  meal  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  time  of  the 
cana,  or  supper,  was  the  ninth  hour,  an- 
swering to  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
with  us,  and  it  consisted  of  three  courses. 
They  made  a libation  both  before  and  after 
supper,  and  concluded  the  evening  with 
much  festivity. 

COET.VTs’EOUS,  an  epithet  denoting,  of 
the  same  age,  or  beginning  with  another. 
The  word  coeval  is  synonymous  with  it; 
cotemporary  implies,  existing  at  the  same 
time. 

COFFEE,  an  cver^een  shrub,  growing 
in  .Arabia  and  the  AVest  Indies.  It  is  sel- 
dom more  than  16  or  18  feet  high:  the 
flowers  arc  of  a pure  white,  and  the  berries 
grow  in  clusters.  The  use  of  coffee  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in 
1652.  That  which  is  called  Mocha  coffee, 
from  Arabia  Felix,  is  accounted  the  best ; 
but  the  coffee  of  Java,  Bourbon,  and  the 
West  Indies,  is  what  we  usually  obtain,  and 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. 

COFFER,  a chest  or  trunk. In  mine- 

ralogy, a trough  in  which  tin  ore  is  broken 
to  pieces.'  In  fortifleation,  a trench  cut 
in  the  bottom  of  a^dry  ditch. In  archi- 

tecture, a siiuare  uepression  or  sinking  in 
each  interval  between  the  modillions  of  the 
Corinthian  cornice. 

COF'FER-DAM,  in  bridge-building,  a 
circular  double  range  of  piles  rammed  with 
clay,  within  which  tnc  foundations  of  bridges 
arc  laid. 

COFFIN,  a case  or  chest  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a dead  body  that  is  to  be  buried. 

In  the  veterinary  art,  the  whole  hoof  of 

a horse’s  fcMjt  above  the  coronet. 

COGNATION,  in  civil  law,  natural  rela- 
tionship, or  that  line  of  consanguinity  be- 
tween males  and  females,  both  descended 
from  the  same  father ; ns  agnation  is  for  the 
line  of  parentage  between  males  only  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock. 

COfJNlZANCE,  (pron.  con'iznnce),  in 
law,  the  hearing  of  a thing  judicially.  Also, 

the  acknowlcugment  of  a Hne. Cogni- 

ranee  o/  a privilege  granted  by  the 

king  to  A city  or  town  to  hold  ple.'is  of  all 


contracts,  &c.  within  the  liberty  of  the  fran- 
chise. 

COGNIZEE’,  (pron  contrcc'),  inlaw,  one 
to  whom  a tine  is  acknowdedged,  or  the 

filaintilF  in  an  action  for  the  assurance  of 
and  by  fine. 

COGNIZOR',  (pron.  conizot^),  one  who 
acknowledges  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  or 
co^iizee,  in  a fine. 

COGNO'MEN^  the  surname,  or  family 
name  araongthe  Romans.  Thus,  in  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  the  name  of  an  eminent 
Roman,  Publius  is  the  pranomen,  Cornebus 
the  nomen,  and  Scipio  the  cognomen  or  family 
name. 

COGNO’VIT,  in  law,  a writ  by  which 
the  defendant  admits  the  judgment  against 
him. 

COIIESIBILTTY,  a term  opposed  to  di- 
visibility, and  denoting  the  tendency  which 
one  part  of  matter  evinces  to  unite  with 
another  part  of  matter,  so  as  to  form,  out 
of  different  bodies,  one  common  mass. 

COHE'SION,  in  natural  philosophy,  is 
distinguished  from  adhesion,  as  that  species 
of  attraction  which,  uniting  particle  to  par- 
ticle, retains  together  the  component  parts 
of  the  same  mass. 

COilOBATION,  in  chemistry,  the  ope- 
ration of  repeatedly  distilling  the  same 
liquor,  or  returning  the  liquor  back  again 
upon  the  same  substance,  and  re-distilling  it. 

COHOKl'',  a military  body  among  the  Ro- 
mans, consisting  of  the  tenth  of  a legion,  or 
from  five  to  six  hundred  men. 

COIF,  the  uadge  of  serjeants  of  law*,  w’ho 
are  called  serjeants  of  the  coif,  from  the 
lawn  coif  they  wear  under  tlieir  caps  when 
they  are  created  serjeants. 

COIN,  a piece  of  metal  stamped  with 
certain  marks,  and  made  current  at  a cer- 
tain value.  Strictly  speaking,  coin  dilfers 
from  money  ns  the  species  differs  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether 
metal,  or  pajicr,  or  bends,  or  shells,  &c. 
which  have  currency  as  a medimn  in  com- 
merce. Coin  is  a ])nrticulnr  sjiccics  always 
made  of  metal,  and  struck  according  to  a 
certain  process  called  coining.  The  Bntish 
coinage  is  wholly  performed  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  tnere  is  n corporation  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  title  of  the  Mint. 
The  coining  engine  is  now  worked  by  means 
of  complicated  machinery,  placed  in  an 
apartment  over  the  coining  room,  and  con- 
nected with  the  steam  engine.  To  this  is 
attached  a contrivance  by  which  it  foods 
itself  with  the  blanks  to  be  impressed,  and 
removes  them  the  instant  they  have  receiv- 
ed the  impression  ; and  such  is  the  excel- 
lence of  the  machinery,  that  one  workman 
may  stamp  20,000  pieces  in  a single  day. 

Current  coin,  is  coin  legally  Htiunped 

and  circulating  in  trade.— — 
coin,  that  wliicli  is  forged  or  stamped  with- 
out nuUiority. 

COINDICATION,  in  medicine,  a sign 
or  symptom,  which,  with  other  signs,  as- 
sists to  show  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  proper  remedy. 

COIR,  a aperies  of  yarn,  maiiufaclurcd 
from  the  husk  of  cocoa-nuts. 


ATnrr.STAN  was  THK  FIAST  who  r.STAItLISIIFD  UNIFOIIM  COIN  IN  liNOLANH. 
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THE  REFRESHING  PROPERTIES  OF  COFFEE  ABE  PRINCIPALLY  DERIVED  FROM  THE  LARGE  PROPORTION  OP  NITROGEN  WHICH  IT  CONTAINS 


TIIK  COLISEUM  IS  SAID  TO  HAVE  BEEN  ERECTED  IN  ONE  TEAR  BY  THE  COMPULSORY  LABOUR  OP  12,000  JEWS  AND  CHRISTIANS. 


AS  WE  ASCEND,  THE  COLD  INCREASES  IN  VERY  RAPID  PKOGBESSlOE, 


col] 


ScienUfit  anti  ICitcrary  S'rcasurs 


[c 


COL'CHICUM,  or  Meadow  Salrron,  is  a 
bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  and  which  of  late 
years  has  become  quite  noted  as  a remedy 
for  the  gout.  It  should,  however,  be  used 
with  great  caution. 

COL'COTHAR,  called  also  crocus  marfis, 
an  impure  brownish-red  oxyde  of  iron, 
which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the 
acid  from  the  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  used 
in  polishing  glass  and  metals.  The  best  sort 
of  polishing  powder,  called  jewellers*  red 
rouge  or  plate  powder,  is  the  precipitated 
oxydeof  iron  prepared  by  adding  solution 
of  soda  to  solution  of  copperas,  washing, 
drying,  and  calcining  the  powder  in  shallow 
vessels  with  a gentle  heat,  till  it  assumes  a 
deep  brown-red  colour. 

COLD,  the  sensation  produced  in  animal 
bodies  by  the  escape  of  heat,  or  that  which 
accompanies  a transition  of  the  fine  vessels 
of  the  human  body  from  an  expanded  to  a 
more  contracted  state.  Great  degrees  of 
cold  are  produced  by  mixing  together  sub- 
stances which  dissolve  rapidly.  The  reason 
of  this  will  appear  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  the  conversion  of  solid  bodies  into 
fluids  caloric  is  always  absorbed.  Mixtures 
to  produce  artificial  cold  are  generally  made 
of  neutral  salts  and  of  snow : or  of  neutral 

salts,  diluted  acids,  and  powdered  ice. 

The  word  cold  is  also  in  common  use,  to 
express  that  indisposition  occasioned  by  a 
sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold ; viz., 
catarrh. 

COLEOP'TERA,  the  first  order  of  insects 
in  Linnaeus*  zoolomcal  system,  which  in- 
cludes all  those  \\mose  wings  are  guarded 
by  a peiir  of  strong,  horny,  exterior  cases  or 
coverings,  under  which  the  wings  are  folded 
up  when  at  rest.  In  common  language 
these  insects  arc  called  beetles;  and  the 
order  contains  an  immense  number. 

CO'LEWORT,  a well-known  variety  of 
the  cabbage,  or  brassica  of  Linnaeus,  wmch 
grows  through  the  winter. 

COLTC,  an  apiiellation  given  to  almost 
all  pains  in  the  abdomen  indiscriminately ; 
but  it  is  chiclly  known  as  that  disease 
which  is  characterised  by  a sjinsmodic  sen- 
sation in  the  intestines,  bilious  vomiting, 
and  obstinate  costivencss. 

COLIPHTUM,  in  antiquity,  a sort  of 
coarse  bread  which  wTcstlcrs  used  to  eat 
in  order  to  make  them  strong  and  mus- 
cular. 

COLISE'UM,  an  elliptical  amphitheatre, 
at  Rome,  built  by  Vespasian,  in  which  were 
statues  representing  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  in  the  middle  stood  tiiat  of 
Rome,  holding  a golden  apple  in  her  hand. 
This  immense  structure  was  1612  feet  in 
circumference,  contained  eighty  arcades, 
and  would  hold  100,000  spectators.  Down 
to  the  13th  century,  this  unrivalled  monu- 
ment of  ancient  grandeur  remained  almost 
uninjured;  afterwards  pope  Paul  II.  took 
all  the  stones  from  it  which  were  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  palace  of  St.  Mark, 
and  in  later  times  some  otlicr  palaces  were 
erected  from  its  fragments.  At  present, 
care  is  taken  not  to  touch  the  ruins  of  the 


Coliseum,  but  it  is  gradually  crumbling  away 
of  itself,  and  in  a few  centuries,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  may  be  seen  of  its  upper  part ; 
the  lower  part,  however,  may  safely  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  ravages  of  time.  Benedict 
XVI,  caused  a cross  to  be  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena,  where  every  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, Catholic . worship  is  performed. 
The  great  object  of  this  magnificent  building 
was  to  exbibit  the  brutal  spectacles  of  tlie 
gladiators  contending  with  wild  beasts.  We 
accordingly  read,  that  on  the  triumph  of  Tra- 
jan over  the  Dacians,  11,000  animals  were 
killed  in  the  amphitheatres  at  Rome ; and 
1000  gladiators  fought  daring  123  days.  The 
gladiators  at  first  were  malefactors,  who 
fought  for  victory  aud  life;  or  captives  and 
slaves,  who  were  made  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom ; but  after  a time  many  lived  by  it  as  a 
profession ; and  these  exhibitions  continued, 

w'ith  modifications,  for  above  500  years. 

A very  large  and  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed bi^^ng,  erected  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  LondoE , is  called  the  Coliseum,  or 
Colosseum.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.  a grand  panorama  of  London,  suites  of 
rooms  for  various  kinds  of  entertainments, 
and  a handsome  conservatory.  The  grand 
panorama  affords  many  points  of  riew  of 
the  vast  metropolis,  by  the  ascent  of  a 
winding  staircase ; but  for  people  who 
w’^ould  enjoy  the  sight  without  tlie  trouble 
of  walking  up,  an  ascending  room  is  pro- 
vided. It  is  altogether  a wonderful  per- 
formauce,  and  for  extent  and  accuracy  is 
unrivalled. 

CO'LIUS,  in  ornithology,  the  Coly,  a ge- 
nus of  birds,  order  Passerea.  They  inhabit 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  end  Senegal. 

COLLAP  SE,  to  close  by  falling  together; 
as,  the  fine  canals  or  vessels  o?  the  body 
collapse  in  old  age;  or,  as  a balloon  col- 
lapses when  the  ms  escapes  from  it. 
j COL'LAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a chain 
I put  round  the  neck  of  slaves  that  had  run 
away,  after  they  were  taken* In  a mo- 

dern sense,  it  denotes  an  ornament  con- 
I sisting  of  a chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  &c., 

• frequently  set  w ith  ciphers  or  other  devices, 

! with  the  badge  of  the  order  hanging  at  the 
j bottom,  and  worn  by  the  knights  of  several 
I military  orders  over  their  shoulders. 

COLLATER.-VL,  in  genealogy,  signifies 
descending  from  the  same  stock  or  ances- 

• tor,  but  not  in  a direct  line ; and  is  there- 
fore distinguislicd  from  lineal. CoUa> 

icral  security^  in  law,  is  security  for  the 
performance  of  covenants  on  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  besides  the  principal  sccu- 

. rity. 

I COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the 

fircscntation  to  a benefice,  by  a bishop,  w ho 
ins  it  in  his  own  gift  or  imtronaM.  When 
! the  patron  of  a church  is  not  a oishoi),  h** 

' nrcseiits  his  clerk  for  admission,  ana  the 
bishop  institutes  him;  but  collation  in- 
■ eludes  both  presentation  and  institution, 

! —Collation,  in  law,  the  compari-^'m  of 
! a copy  with  its  original,  to  aacertnin  it* 
confonnity  ; or  the  report  of  the  oflicer  who 
made  the  comparison.  Hence,  a Colla- 
tor means  one  who  compari  N or 
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TIIK  COI.I8RUM  RECEIVED  IT.S  NAME  FROM  A COLOSSAL  STATUE  OF  NERO. 


Tur.  coi.isr.rM  ha*  TtinF.r.  nows  or  cot.umns,  onk  adove  thk  otuku  ; tiik  lowkst  douic,  tiik  srcond  ionic,  and  tiik  urrun,  Corinthian 


IN  yRANCB,  TUKKK  AMI  MOYAL  ('OLLKOKd  IN  ALL  LAUUB  TOWNS,  CO H UKSTON Ul N O TO  WHAT  AKH  CALLKl)  IN  OllK&IANY,  OYMNAKIA* 


IN  TUB  ENGLISH  COLLEGES,  TUE  PEEtODS  OP  MEETING  ARE  CALLED  **  TERMS.’' 


coi.]  % Xcto  Dictionarji  of  iTjc  ISdIcs  "Ecttvcs.  [col 

manuscripts.  And  from  the  same  is  de- 
rived the  term  Collating  among  printers, 
bv  which  is  meant  the  examining  the  w'hole 
number  of  sheets  belonging  to  a book,  in 
order  to  see  if  they  are  all  gathered  pro- 
perly. 

COL'LECT,  a short  and  comprehensive 
prayer,  particularly  such  prayers  as  are  ap- 
pointed with  the  epistles  and  gospels  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Churcli  of  England. 

COLLECTA'NEA,  in  literature,  notes, 
obseivations,  or  any  matter  collected  from 
a variety  of  works. 

COLLEC'TIVE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 
for  any  noun  which  comprehends  many 
persons  or  things;  as  a multHude,  a cam* 
pany,  a congregation,  an  army,  &c. 

COL  LEGE,  in  its  usual,  though  some- 
what limited  sense,  is  a public  place  en- 
dowed with  certain  revenues,  where  the 
several  patts  of  learning  are  taught,  and 
where  the  students  reside,  under  a regular 
discipline.  An  assemblage  of  several  of 
these  colleges  is  called  a university.  The 
establishment  of  colleges  or  universities 
forms  a remarkable  period  in  literary  his- 
tory ; for  the  schools  in  cathedrals  and  mon- 
asteries were  confined  chieHy  to  the  teach- 
ing of  grammar;  and  there  were  only  one 
or  two  masters  employed  in  that  charge; 
but  in  colleges,  professors  arc  appointed  to 

teach  all  the  branches  of  science. There 

are  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
a college  of  philosophy,  a college  of  he- 
ralds, a college  of  civilians,  &c. 

COLLE  GIATE  CHURCHES,  are  those 
that,  without  a bishop’s  see,  have  the  an- 
cient retinue  of  a bishop ; such  as  the 
church  of  St.  Peter’s,  Westminster.  This 
was  anciently  a cathedral;  but  the  levc- 
Dues  of  the  monastery  bein^  vested  in  the 
dean  and  chapter  by  act  of  parliament  (1 
Elizabeth),  it  became  a collegiate  church. 

COL'LIER,  a coasting-vessel  employed  in 
carrying  coals  from  one  port  to  another. 
Also,  one  who  works  in  a coal  mine. 

COLLIMATION,  line  of,  in  a telescope, 
is  that  which  passes  through  the  tube,  and 
cuts  both  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  and  the 
centre  of  the  object-glass. 

COl>LICi'UAMI^T,  in  natural  history, 
an  extreme  transparent  fluid  in  an  ceg,  ob- 
servable after  two  or  three  days  incuoDtion, 
containing  the  first  rudiments  of  the  cliick. 
It  is  included  in  one  of  its  ow'n  proper 
membranes,  distinct  from  the  albumen. 

COLLKiUA'TION,  in  physic,  a term 
applied  to  the  blood,  when  it  loses  its 
emsis  or  balsamic  texture;  and  to  the  solid 
parts,  when  they  waste  away,  by  means  of 
the  animal  fluids  flowing  off  througli  t)»c 
several  glands,  &c.  to  an  excessive  degree, 
occasioning  fluxes  and  clanimy  sweats. 

CULLlci'UATl  VE,  an  epithet  indicating 
a morbid  discharge  of  the  animal  fluids ; as 
a cotliquafive  fever,  which  is  accompanied 
with  profuse  sweating,  &c. 

^ COLLIS'ION,  in  mechanics,  is  tljc  mcct- 
ingor  mutual  Btrikingof  tw  o or  more  bodies, 
one  of  which,  at  Iciwt,  is  in  motion. 

COLLOIIO'MA,  in  medicine^  the  growing 
together,  or  gluey  adhesion,  of  the  eyelids. 

COLLOCA'TIO,  in  antiquity,  a ceremony 
at  the  funerals  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
w hich  consisted  of  placing  the  corpse,  laid 
on  a bier,  near  the  threshold  of  the  house, 
that  all  might  see  whether  he  had  met  his 
death  by  violence  or  not. 

COLLU'SION,  in  law,  a deceitful  agree- 
ment or  compact  between  two  persons  to 
bring  an  action  one  against  the  other  for 
some  fraudulent  or  unlawful  purpose. 

COLLYRTUM,  in  medicine,  any  fluid 
application  for  the  eyes. 

COLOGNE-EARTH,  a substance  used 
in  painting,  much  approaching  to  umber  iu 
its  structure,  and  of  a deep  brown.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  wood  long 
buried  in  the  earth, 

CO'LON,  in  anatomy,  the  greater  or  up- 
per portion  of  the  large  intestine. In 

grammar,  a point  marked  thus  {:)  to  divide 
a sentence. 

COLONEL,  (pron.  cur'ncl),  the  chief  com- 
mander of  a regiment,  whether  infantry  or 
cavalry. Lieutenant-Colonel,  the  se- 

cond officer  in  a regiment,  who  commands 
in  the  absence  of  the  colonel. 

COLONNA'PE,  a range  of  pillars  run- 
ning quite  round  a building. 

COL'ONY’,  a company  or  body  of  people 
removed  from  their  mrtther-country  to  a re- 
mote province  or  country,  where  they  form 
a settlement  under  the  sanction  of  the  go- 
veniment.  Also,  the  place  where  such  a 
settlement  is  formed,  as  the  colonies  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain  in  the  East  and 
West  indies,  North  America,  &c. 

COL'OPHONITE,  in  mineralogy,  a vari- 
ety of  garnet,  of  a reddish  yellow  or  brown 
colour,  occurring  in  small  amorphous  gran- 
ular masses. 

COL'OPHANY,  in  pharmacy,  black  re- 
sin, or  turpentine  boiled  in  water  and  dried ; 
or  the  residuum,  after  distillation  of  the 
ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  after  more  in- 
tense and  long  continued  action  of  the 
fire. 

COLOQUIN  TIDA,  Coloctntii,  or  Bit- 
ter ArPLF.,  is  the  fruit  of  a wild  gourd, 
llie  pulp  of  which  is  light,  spongy',  and 
white;  and  is  remarkable  for  itsintcnsc  bit- 
terness. Coloquintida  bus  been  known  in 
medicine  from  tlic  earliest  times  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  cathartics  with  which  wc 
arc  nequaianted:  it  is  sent  us  from  Syria, 
particularly  from  Aleppo. 

COL'OCYNTH,  the  Coloquintida,  above 
described. 

COI/ORATURE,  in  music,  all  kinds  of 
variations,  trills,  &c.  intended  to  make  u 
song  agreeable. 

COLOS'SUS,  a statue  of  enormous  or 
gigantic  proportions.  That  particulnrlv  spo- 
ken of  under  this  name,  was  an  Apollo,  of 
the  height  of  126  feet,  erected  at  lUiodes ; 
the  workmanship  of  Chares,  who  devoted 
himself  to  this  object  during  twelve  years. 
It  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, with  the  right  foot  standing  on  one 
side  the  land  and  the  left  on  tlie  other.  It 
was  of  brass,  and  is  said  to  have  existed 
nearly  fourteen  centuries,  before  the  period 
in  which  it  fell  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
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quake.  When  the  Saracens  became  pos- 
sessed of  Rhodes,  they  found  the  statue  in 
a prosti’ate  state,  and  sold  it  to  a Jew,  by 
whom  900  camels  were  laden  with  the  ma- 
terials. 

COL'OUR,  in  physics,  a property  inhe- 
rent in  light,  (formerly  supposed  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  coloured  substance),  which 
by  a dilFerence  in  the  rays  and  the  laws  of 
refraction,  gives  to  bodies  particular  ap- 
pearances to  the  eye.  The  principal  colours 
ai’e  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet.  White  is  not  properly  a colour; 
as  a white  body  reflects  the  rays  of  light 
without  separating  them.  Black  bodies,  on 
the  contrary,  absorb  nearly  aU  the  rays,  and 
therefore  black  is  no  distinct  colour.  But 
in  common  discourse,  white  and  black  are 
denominated  colours ; and  all  the  colours 
admit  of  many  shades  of  difference. Co- 

lours, in  painting,  the  various  tints  which 
are  produced  by^the  different  mixture  and 
application  of  certain  colouring  substances. 

•Colours,  in  heraldry,  the  tinctures  with 
which  the  field  oi*  anypart  of  the  escutch- 
eon is  distinguished : they  are  red,  blue, 
black,  green,  and  purple ; which  the  heralds 
call  gules,  azure,  sable,  vert,  and  purpure. 
Tenue  or  tawny,  and  sanguine,  are  not  so 
common.  The  yellow  and  white,  called  or 
and  argent,  are  metals,  not  colours.  The 
metals  and  colours  are  sometimes  express- 
ed in  blazon  by  the  names  of  precious 
stones,  and  sometimes  by  those  of  planets 
or  stars. Colours  in  military  affairs,  in- 

clude the  banners,  flags,  ensigns,  &c.  of  all 
kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or  fleet. 

COI/UBER,  in  zoology,  the  Viper,  a very 
numerous  genus  of  serpents,  distinguished 
by  the  belly  being  covered  ivith  a number  of 
scuta,  or  hard  crusts,  and  the  tail  with 
scales.  The  Coluber  f erics  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe;  it  lives  in  woods  and 
thickets,  and,  in  breediuc  time,  in  the  open 
fields : it  is  poisonous,  out  not  deadly ; it 
grows  to  a foot  and  a half  long.  The  flesh 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a restora- 
tive. The  poisonous  matter  discharged  is  a 
real  gum,  and  perliaps  the  only  gum  ac- 
tually produced  and  secreted  by  animals  of 
any  kind.  Olive  oil  is  the  most  successful 
application  to  the  bite  of  a viper. 

COLUM'BIAN,  an  epithet  for  anything 
pertaining  to  America,  from  its  having  been 
discovered  by  Columbus. 

COL'UMBINE,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  of  several  species.  Also  the  name  of 
the  heroine  in  a pantomine. 

COLUM’BIUM,  the  nanicof  amctal  first 
discovered  in  an  ore  or  oxyde,  in  Connec- 
ticut. 

COL'UMN,  in  architecture,  a cylindrical 
pillar,  or  long  round  body  of  wood,  stone, 
or  iron,  which  serves  cither  for  the  support 
or  ornament  of  a building.  It  consists  of  a 
capital,  which  is  the  ton  or  head ; the  shaft, 
wliich  is  the  cylindrical  jmrt ; and  the  base, 
or  that  on  which  it  rests.  Columns  are 
distinguished  as  to  their  form  into  the 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
posite. The  Tuscan  is  cliaractcrizcd  by 
(icing rude,  simple  and  massy;  the  Doric  is 

next  in  strength  and  massiveness  to  the 
Tuscan ; the  Ionic  is  more  slender  than  the 
Tuscan  and  Doric;  the  Corinthian  is  more 
delicate  in  its  form  and  proportions,  and 
enriched  with  ornaments ; and  the  Compo- 
site is  a species  of  the  Corinthian.  In 
strictness,  the  shaft  of  a column  consists  of 
one  entire  piece ; but  it  is  often  composed 
of  different  pieces,  so  united  as  to  have  the 

appearance  of  one  entire  piece. The 

word  COLUMN  has  also  many  other  mean- 
ings ; as,  a division  of  a page,  which  may 
contain  two  or  more  columns.  A large  body 
of  troops  drawn  up  in  order;  as,  a solid 
column.  Any  body  pressing  on  its  base,  and 
of  the  same  diameter  as  its  base ; as,  a co- 
lumn of  water,  air,  or  mercury. 

COLUMEL'LA,  in  botany,  the  central 
pillar  in  a capsule,  which  connects  the  in- 
side with  the  seeds,  and  has  the  seeds 

fixed  to  it  all  round. In  conchology, 

the  upright  pillar  in  most  of  the  univalve 
shells. 

COLTJM'NA,  in  anatomy,  a term  applied 
to  different  parts : thus  the  columna  nasi,  is 
the  lowest  and  fleshy  part  of  the  nose  which 
forms  a part  of  the  septum;  and  the  columna 
oris,  is  the  same  with  the  uvula. 

COLUMXIFEIU5,  the  3"th  Linnaan 
natural  order  of  plants,  whose  stamens  and 
pistil  resemble  a pUlar  in  the  centre  of  a 
flower. 

COLXJ'RES,  in  astronomy,  two  great 
circles  supposed  to  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles  in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and 
to  pass  through  the  solstitial  and  equinoc- 
tial points  of  the  ecliptic.  They  are  hence 
called  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  co- 
lurcs. 

CO'MA,  or  Coma-vigil,  a preternatural 
propensity  to  sleep,  or  lethargic  drowsiness. 
It  is  n symptom  which  often  attends  acute,  j 

burning,  and  malignant  fevers. Coma  ! 

semiio^en^um,  is  when  the  patient  continues  , 
in  a profound  sleep,  and  when  awaked,  im-  | 
mediately  relapses,  without  being  able  to  ■ 

keep  open  his  eyes. Coma  Bercnicis,  in 

astronomy,  a constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  composed  of  stars  near  the  tail  ! 

of  Leo. The  word  Coma  also  denotes  the 

hairy  appearance  that  surrounds  a comet, 
when  tiie  earth  is  between  the  comet  and  . 
the  sun.  1 

COMATA,  in  medicine,  an  order  of  dis-  | 
cases  in  the  class  yntroses  in  Cullen’s  sys-  j 
tern,  consisting  of  those  disorders  in  which  ; 
tlie  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  sus- 
pended. ‘ 

COMBINATION,  in  chemistry,  denotes 
the  intimate  union  of  two  or  more  bodies  ' 
of  different  natures,  from  which  a new  com-  ! 
pound  results,  differing  in  its  nature  from 
either  of  the  constituents.  Thus,  an  acid  > 
united  with  an  alkali,  give*;  a neutral  salt,  | 
and  furnishes  n gtxid  instance  of  combi-  j 
nation.— ^Combination,  in  mathematics,  ' 
is  the  variation  or  alteration  of  any  miinbrr 
of  quantities,  letters,  sounds,  or  tlic  like,  in 

all  the  different  manners  pn^sihlc. The 

word  rombinafion  in  its  general  and  most  ; 
popular  sense,  is  equivalent  to  league  or  to 
conspiracy;  and  may  accordingly  be  used  , 
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either  in^  laudable  sense  or  in  an  iniquit> 
ous  one. 

1 COMBUSTION,  in  chemistry,  a term 
1 which  denotes  the  decomposition  of  cer- 
tain substances,  accompanied  by  light  and 
1 heat.  It  IS  an  important  effect  of  caloric, 

, but  only  particular  bodies  are  subject  to 
1 combustion.  In  popular  language,  com- 
\ bustion  is  the  process  of  fire  in  consuming 

a body,  attended  with  heat. Combustible 

bodies,  when  intlanied,  are  sources  of  light 
and  heat : thus  sulphur,  coal,  &c.  are  com- 
; bustible  bodies,  and  being  raised  to  a certain 
! degree  of  temperature,  they  give  out  light 
i and  heat. 

! COM'EDY,  a dramatic  representation  of 
the  light,  humorous,  and.  pleasant  kind, 

1 particularly  intended  to  ridicule  the  follies 
; of  men.  Scaliger  defines  comedy  to  be  a 
; dramatic  poem,  representing  the  business 
I of  life,  whose  event  is  fortunate  and  style 
fmniliar.  According  to  Bossu,  comedy  differs 
[ from  tragedy  in  this,  that  comic  writers  in- 
1 vent  both  the  names  of  the  persons  and  the 
! actions  which  they  represent ; whereas  the 
! tragic  writers  invent  only  the  latter,  taking 
i the  former  from  history.  Among  us,  comedy 
' is  distinguished  from  farce,  as  the  former 
1 represents  nature  as  she  is,  the  other  dis< 

1 torts  and  overcharges  her;  but  whether  it 
j be  to  recommend  virtue,  or  to  render  folly 
ridiculous,  the  real  intention  and  effect  are 
1 amusement. 

COM'KT,  in  astronomy,  an  opaque,  sphe- 
rical, and  solid  body,  like  a planet,  but 
accompanied  with  a train  of  light,  and  per- 
forming revolutions  about  the  sun  in  etlip- 
! tical  oroits,  which  have  the  sun  in  one  of 
1 the  foci.  It  is  divided  into  the  nucleus  or 
i dense  part ; the  head;  the  coma,  a faint  light 
surrounding  the  head ; and  the  tail,  which  is 
; the  long  train  of  light  by  which  these  bodies 
arc  distinpiishcd.  "When  a comet  is  west- 
! ward  of  the  sun,  and  rises  or  sets  before 
) it,  the  light  appears  in  the  morning  like  a 
j train  beginning  at  the  body  of  the  comet, 

, and  extending  westward  and  diverging  in 
proportion  to  its  extent ; and  when  the  sun 
and  the  comet  arc  exactly  opposite  each 
other,  the  earth  being  between  them,  the 
vapfjur  appears  to  surround  it  like  a fringe 
or  l»order  of  hair. 

COMETA'UIUM,  a machine  constructed 
^ to  represent  the  revolution  of  a comet  about 
1 the  «un.* 

1 (:o.METOfniA?HY,  a description  of, 
j or  disemirsc  upon,  comets. 

1 COM'FUKi,  in  botany,  a herb  whose 
1 root  abounds  in  a pure,  tasteless  mucilage, 
and  is  therefore  useful  as  an  emollient  and 
1 demulcent. 

1 COMI  'TIA,  In  Boman  antiquitr,  an  as- 
s^bly  of  the  people,  cither  in  the  Comi- 
j fium  or  ('ampus  Afarfius,  for  the  election  of 
magistrates,  or  consulting  on  the  inip«>rtniil 
affairs  of  the  republic.  The  people  ori- 
Ipnally  gave  their  votes  rird  rare,  but  in 
proe«-*n  f,f  time  this  was  superseded  by  the 
u.sc  of  tablets. 

! com  ma,  ill  grammar,  a point  or  elm- 
• ranter  marked  thus  ( , ) denoting  the  short- 
j csl  pause  in  reading,  and  separating  a sen- 

tence  into  divisions  or  members. in 

tl'.eoretic  music,  it  is  a term  to  show  the 
exact  proportions  between  concords. 

COMMANDANT',  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  a place  or  of  a body  of  forces. 

COMMAND'ER,  the  chief  officer  of  an 
army,  or  one  who  has  the  command  of  a 
body  of  men.  The  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  British  army  is  he  w’ho  has  the  supreme 
command  over  all  the  laud  forces  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  naval  service  the  chief  ad- 
miral in  any  port  or  station  is  so  called. 

The  Commander  of  a Ship,  othenvise  called 
the  Master,  is  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  a 
post  captain,  who  has  the  command  of  a 
ship  of  war  under  18  guns,  a sloop,  &c. 

COMMEN'CEMENT,  an  annual  public 
assembly  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  ; 
or  the  day  on  which  degrees  are  publicly 
conferred  on  students  w'ho  have  finished 
a collegiate  education. 

COMMEND'AISI,  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  trust  or  administration  of  the  revenues 
of  a benefice,  given  to  a layman  to  hold  as  a 
deposit  for  six  months,  in  order  to  repairs, 
&c.,  or  to  an  ecclesiastic  to  perform  the 
pastoral  duties  till  the  beucfice  is  provided 
Avith  a regular  incumbent.  In  England,  the 
right  of  granting  benefices  tn  commendam  is 
vested  in  tbe  crown  by  a statute  of  Henry 
VIII. One  w’ho  holds  a living  in  com- 
mendam is  called  a commendatory. Com- 

mendatory letters,  are  letters  sent  from  one 
bishop  to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of  tlic 
clergy,  &c. 

COMMEN'SURABIiE,  among  geometri- 
cians, an  appellation  given  to  such  quan- 
tities as  are  measured  by  one  and  the  same 
common  measure : thus  a yard  and  a foot 
are  commensurable,  as  both  may  be  mea- 
sured by  inches. 

COM'JIEN'rARY’,  an  explanation  of  the 
obscure  passages  in  an  author;  or  an  his- 
torical narrative,  as,  the  Commentaries  of 
Caisar. 

COMMENTAC'ULUM,  in  antiquity,  a 
wand  which  those  who  were  going  to  sacri- 
fice held  in  their  hand,  to  malic  people  stand 
out  of  the  way. 

COM'MERCE,  in  a general  sense,  is  the 
intercourse  of  nations  in  each  other’s  pro- 
duce or  manufactures,  in  which  the  suiier- 
lluitics  of  one  arc  given  for  those  of  another, 
and  then  re-cxchaiiged  with  other  nations  for 
mutual  wants.  Commerce  is  both  foreign 
and  inland.  Foreign  commcrcj;  is  the  trade 
which  one  nation  carries  on  with  another  ; 
inland  commerce,  or  inland  trade,  is  the 
trade  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  nation.  The 
benefits  of  commercial  intercourse  have  been 
fdt  and  admitted  from  the  earliest  times; 
but  they  have  never  been  so  highly  appre- 
ciated, or  carried  to  such  an  extent  ns  at 
present.  It  gives  a stimulus  to  industry; 
supplies  nmiikind  with  enjoyments  to  which 
they  woulil  otherwise  he  strangers,  tends 
greatly  to  obliterate  unfounded  prejudices 
between  nations;  excites  a spirit  of  laud- 
able competition  amongiill  clauses;  enables 
one  rountry  to  profit  bv  the  inveiuioiis  of 
another;  diffuses  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
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tion  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth: 
enlarges  tlie  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
mind ; and  advances  human  knowledge  by 
the  improvements  which  it  carries  into  every 
art  and  science.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  has  contributed  to  un- 
just aggressions,  and  that  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  man  have  often  been  made  sub- 
servient to  commercial  avarice.  Yet  much 
as  the  evils  attributed  to  commerce  have 
been  deplored  by  some  moral  writers,  w'C 
cannot  but  adopt  the  sentiments  of  one 
who  says,  " To  commerce,  with  all  its  mis- 
chiefs, with  all  its  crimes,  committed  upon 
every  shore,  its  depopulation  of  fields,  and 
corruption  of  cities,  to  commerce  we  must 
attribute  that  growing  intimacy  between 
the  members  of  the  human  race  from  w'hich 
great  benefits  have  redounded,  and  greater 
still  may  spring.** 

COM'MISSARY,  in  a general  sense,  one 
who  is  sent  or  delegated  to  execute  some 
office  or  duty,  as  the  representative  of 
his  superior. In  military  affairs,  an  offi- 

cer, who  has  the  charge  of  furnishing  pro- 
visions, clothing,  &c.  for  an  army.  There 
are  various  separate  duties  devolving  on 
commissaries,  and  they  have  names  ac- 
cordingly : as,  the  commi8sari/-general,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  department ; deputy- 

commissaries,  &c. In  ecclesiastical  law, 

an  officer  of  the  bishop  who  exercises  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  in  distant  parts  of  the 
diocese. 

COMMISSA'RIATE,  the  whole  body  of 
officers  in  the  comraissary*s  department. 

COMMIS'SION,  in  law,  the  warrant,  or 
letters  patent  by  which  one  is  authorized  to 

exercise  jurisdiction. In  military  affairs, 

the  warrant  or  authority  by  which  one 
holds  any  post  in  the  array : in  distinction 
to  the  inferior  or  non-  commissioned  officers. 

In  commerce,  the  order  by  which  any 

one  traffics  or  negotiates  for  another ; also 
the  per  centage  mven  to  factors  and  agents 
for  transacting  the  business  of  others. 

COMMIS'SIONER,  a person  authorised 
by  commission,  letters*  patent,  or  other 
lawful  warrant,  to  examine  any  matters,  or 
execute  any  public  office,  &’c. 

COM'MiSSURE,  in  anatomy,  any  suture 
or  juncture,  particularly  the  corners  of  the 
lips  where  they  meet  together;  and  also 
certain  parts  of  the  brain. 

COMMITMENT,  is  the  sending  a per- 
son to  prison  by  warrant  or  order,  cither 
for  a crime  or  contumacy. 

COMMITTEE,  certain  persons  elected 
or  appointed,  to  whom  any  matter  or  l)UJ(i- 
ness  is  referred,  either  by  a legislative 
body,  or  by  any  corporation  or  society.—— 
A Committee  of  Partiument,  signifies  a cer- 
tain number  of  members  appointed  by  the 
house  to  proceed  on  some  specific  busi- 
ness. The  whole  house  frequently  resolves 
itself  into  a committee,  in  which  case,  each 
member  has  a right  to  speak  as  often  as  he 
pleases.  When  the  house  is  not  in  com- 
mittee, each  gives  his  opinion  regularly, 
and  is  only  allowed  to  speak  once,  unless 

to  explain  himself. i^tnnding  committees 

arc  such  as  continue  during  the  existence 


of  the  legislature.  Special  committees  are 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  parti- 
cular subjects. 

. COMMOD  ITY,  in  commerce,  any  mer- 
chandize which  a person  deals  in. Staple 

commodities,  such  wares  and  merchandizes 
as  are  the  proper  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  country. 

COM'MODORE,  an  officer  in  the  British 
navy,  invested  with  the  command  of  a de- 
tachment of  ships  of  war  destined  for  a 

particular  purpose. ^The  Commodore  of  a 

convoy  is  the  leading  ship  in  a fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  carries  a light  in  her  top  to  < 
conduct  the  other  ships. 

COM'MON,  a tract  of  ground,  or  open 
space,  the  use  of  which  is  uot  appropriated 
to  an  individual,  but  belongs  to  the  public, 
or  to  a number.  The  right  which  a person 
has  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  land  of  another, 
or  to  dig  turf,  or  catch  fish,  or  cut  w'ood,  or 
the  like,  is  c^ed  common  of  pasture,  of  tur- 
bary, of  piscarv,  aud  of  estovers. 

COMMON  PRAY'ER,  the  liturgy,  or 
public  form  of  prayer  prescribed  by  the 
church  of  Englapd  to  be  used  in  all  churches 
and  chapels,  and  which  the  clergy  are  en- 
joined to  use,  under  a penalty. 

COMMON  COUN  CIL,  the  council  of  a 
city  or  corporate  town,  empowered  to  make 
by-law'sfor  the  government  of  the  citizens. 
It  is  generally  used  in  speaking  of  a court 
in  the  city  of  London,  composed  of  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  a certain  num-  I 
her  of  citizens  called  common  councilmen. 
The  city  of  London  is  divided  into  24  wards; 
the  chief  magistrate  of  each  ward  has  the 
title  of  alderman;  the  24  aldermen,  with 
the  lord  mayor,  form  the  court  of  aldermen; 
and  certain  inhabitants  chosen  out  of  each 
ward,  for  the  purpose  o!  assisting  the  alder- 
men with  their  advice  in  public  affairs,  form 
the  court  of  common  council 

COMMON-IIALL',  a court  in  the  city 
of  London,  at  which  all  the  citizens,  or 
such  as  are  free  of  the  city,  have  a right  to 
attend.  j 

COMT\ION  L.\W,  the  law  that  receives  ^ 
its  binding  force  from  immemorial  usage  | 
and  universal  reception,  in  distinction  from 
the  written  or  statute  law  ; and  which  ; 
chiefly  originated  in  judicial  decisions  fouud-  ! 
ed  on  natural  justice  and  equity,  or  ou  local  I 
customs.  ' 

COMMONM*LACE  BOOK,  a register  of 
such  thoughts  and  observations  as  occur  ; 
to  a person  of  rending  or  reflection. 

COMMON-PLE.VE',  one  of  the  superior  | 
courts  at  Wcstminstcr-hall,  where  picas  ! 
or  causes  arc  heard  between  subject  and  ! 
subject.  A writ  of  error,  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal,  lies  from  this  court  to  the  court  j 
of  Quccn*s  Bench.  1 

COM'MONS,  the  lower  bonsc  of  Parlia-  ; 
ment,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  I 
cities,  boroughs,  and  counties,  chosen  hr  i 
men  possessed  of  the  propertv  or  c|ualirira-  j 
tions  required  by  law.  Tins  body  ts  railed 
the  House  of  Commons : and  may  be  rcgnnh  d j 
as  the  basis  of  the  British  constitution.  The  ; 
origin  of  this  assembly  ought,  perhaps,  to  he  t 
attributed  to  the  uccessitv  under  whirhthe  1 
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first  Edward  perceived  himself  of  counter- 
acting a powerful  aristocracy.  The  feudal 
system  had  erected  a band  of  petty  monarchs 
frjiu  whom  the  crown  was  in  perpetual  dan- 
ger. It  is  to  the  struggles  of  these  men  with 
regal  authority,  in  the  course  of  which,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  opposition,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  a common  cause  with 
the  people,  that  the  existence  of  English 
liberty  may  be  attributed.  In  a w'ord,  the 
House  of  Commons  arose  on  the  ruins  of 
the  feudal  fabric,  gained  ground  as  that 
decayed,  pressed  on  its  weaker  parts,  and, 
finally,  levelled  it  with  the  dust.  Though 
each  member  is  elected  by  a distinct  body 
of  people,  he  is,  from  the  moment  of  his 
election,  the  representative  not  of  those 
particular  persons  only,  but  of  the  kingdom 
at  large;  and  is  to  consider  himself  not 
merely  as  the  organ  through  which  his 
constituents  may  speak,  but  as  one  who 
havingbecn  intrusted  with  a general  charge, 
is  to  perform  it  to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 
In  performance  of  this  great  function,  his 
liberty  of  speech  is  bounded  only  by  those 
rules  of  decency  of  which  the  house  itself 
is  the  judge ; and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  is  free  to  propose  what  laws  he  pleases, 
on  the  other,  he  is  exposed,  as  a private 
man,  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  he  makes. 
This  assembly  is  composed  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  members;  and  though  many 
small  boroughs  were  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  elective  franchise  was  gpvcn 
to  several  places  of  rising  importance,  and  a 
variety  of  alterations  took  place  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  representatives  of  counties, 
&c.,  !o  that  the  total  number  of  members 
remains  the  same. 

COMMONWEALTH',  in  a general  sense, 
applies  to  the  social  state  of  a country, 
without  regarding  its  form  of  government. 

In  the  usual,  though  more  restricted 

sense,  a republic,  or  that  foim  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  is  open  to  all  with  few,  if  any,  excep- 
tions. 

COMMU'NION,  the  act  of  communi- 
cating in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  or 

the  1/ord’i  supper. Communion  Service, 

the  office  for  the  administration  of  the  holy 
sacrament  in  the  church  of  England.—- 
Communion  Table,  the  table  erected  at  the 
^t  end  of  a church,  round  which  the  com- 
municants kneel  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
•upper. 

('OMMU'NITY,  a society  of  pconleliving 
in  the  tame  place,  under  the  same  laws  ana 
regulations,  and  who  have  common  rights 
and  privileges.  History  shows  that  the  cs- 
Ublishinent  of  communities  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  advances  in  human  improve- 
ment; and  they  have  proved,  in  different 
ages,  the  cradle  and  the  smiport  of  freedom. 

(’OM.MUTA'TK)N,  in  mw,  the  change  of 
a penalty  or  punishment  frimi  a greater  to 
alfss;  as  when  death  is  commuted  for 
trans(>ortation  or  inipriRonmcnt. 

COM  PANY,  in  a eommerrinl  sense,  a 
soriefy  of  merchants,  meehanirs,  or  other 
trailers,  joined  together  in  a common  into- 
rest.  The  mechanics  of  incorporated  towns 


arc  thus  erected  into  companies.  The  term  is 
also  applied,  to  large  associations  set  on  foot 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce;  as,  the  East 
India  Company  ; a banking  or  insurance 
company,  &c.  When  companies  do  not  trade 
upon  a joint  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit 
any  person  properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a 
certain  tine,  and  agreeing  to  submit  to  the 
regulations  of  the  company,  each  member 
trad.ing  upon  his  owm  stock,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  they  are  called  regulated  companies ; 
when  they  trade  upon  a joint  stock,  each 
member  sliaring  in  the  common  profit  or 
loss,  in  proportion  to  his  share  in  the  stock, 

they  ai*e  called  joint-stock  companies. In 

military  affairs,  a small  body  of  foot,  consist- 
ing usually  of  a number  from  60  to  100  men, 
commanded  by  a captain,  who  has  under 

him  a lieutenant  and  ensign. Also,  the 

whole  crew  of  a ship,  including  the  oflicers. 

COM'PACT,  a word  denoting  an  agree- 
ment or  contract,  but  generally  applied  in  a 
political  sense ; as,  a compact  or  agree- 
ment entered  into  betw'een  nations  and 
states  for  any  particular  object. 

COMPAR'ATIVE  ANA'TOiMY,  is  that 
branch  of  anatomy,  or  extension  of  the  art 
of  dissection,  which  anatomists  have  prac- 
tised for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
structure  of  all  organized  bodies  with  one 
another.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  anato- 
my of  beasts,  and  sometimes  zootomy,  and 
named  comparative  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  human  body.  The  number  of  its  dis- 
coveries is  highly  curious  and  instructive. 

COjMPAR'l  AIENT,  in  architecture,  a 
proportionable  division  in  a building;  or 
some  device  marked  in  an  omamcntal  part 

of  the  building. In  horticulture,  a de 

sign  composed  of  several  different  figures, 
disposed  with  symmetry  to  adorn  a par- 
terre.  Compartments,  ip  heraldry,  arc 

partitions  and  quartcrings  of  the  escutch- 
eon, when  the  arms  of  several  families  arc 
borne  in  one  an<l  the  same  coat,  in  conse- 
quence of  marriages,  &c. 

COMPAR'ISON,  in  a general  sense,  the 
consideration  of  the  relation  between  two 
persons  or  things,  when  opposed  and  set 
against  each  otlicr,  by  wliicli  we  judge  of 
their  agreement  or  difference.— C’oaipnri- 
son  of  ideas,  among  logicians,  that  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  whereby  it  compares  its 
ideas  one  witli  another,  in  regard  of  extent, 
degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance, and  is  the  ground  of  relations.—; — 
Comparison,  in  rhetoric,  a llgtire  by  which 
two  things  are  considered  with  regard  to  a 
third,  which  is  common  to  them  both;  as, 
a hero  is  like  a lion  in  courage.  Here  cou 
rage  is  common  to  hero  and  lion,  and  con- 
stitutes the  point  of  resemblance. 

COM' PASS,  or  the  M a a 1 x k u’s  Com  pass, 
an  instrument  used  by  mariners  to  point 
out  tlic  course  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a cir- 
cular box,  containing  a card  or  fly,  on 
which  arc  drawn  the  several  points  of  the 
compass;  and  the  tnngiietie  needle,  which 
has  tlie  property  of  turning  one  of  its  ends 
to  the  north  pole.  1'lie  box  is  covered  with 
glass,  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  rani 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  wind.  The 
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Br  TUB  AID  OF  THE  MARINER’S  COMPASS,  TUE  WHOLE  WORLD  HAS  BEEN  BRODGHT  TOGETHER,  AND  BECOME  ONE  VAST  COMJIERCIAL  COMiMONWEALTH. 
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utility  of  this  instrument  results  from  the 
magnetic  virtue  of  the  needle,  through 
which  it  constantly  places  itself  in  a direct 
line  from  pole  to  pole;  a small  declination 
peculiar  to  various  parts  of  the  world  ex- 
cepted.  A pair  of  compasses,  an  instru- 

ment used  in  describing  circles,  measuring 
figures,  &c.,  consisting  of  two  pointed  legs 
or  branches,  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  brass, 
joined  at  the  top  by  a rivet,  on  which  they 
move.  There  are  also  compasses  of  three 
legs,  cylindrical,  spherical,  compasses,  &c. 

COJIPENSA'TION,  in  civil  law,  a sort 
of  right,  whereby  a person,  who  has  been 
sued  for  a debt,  demands  that  the  debt  may 
be  compensated  with  what  is  owing  him  by 
the  creditor,  which,  in  that  case,  is  equiva- 
lent to  payment. Compensation  balance, 

in  a watch,  is  a contrivance  by  means  of 
which  the  errors  occasioned  by  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature  may  be  corrected  by 
varying  the  diameter  of  the  balances. 

COMPERTO'RIUM,  a judicial  inquest 
in  the  civil  law,  made  by  delegates  or  com- 
missioners, to  find  oat  and  relate  the  truth 
of  a cause. 

COM'PLEMENT,  in  astronomy,  the  dis- 
tance of  a star  from  the  zenith ; or  the  arch 
comprehended  between  the  place  of  the 

star  above  the  horizon,  and  the  zenith. 

Complement  of  an  Arc,  in  geometry,  what 
an  arc  wants  of  90  degrees,  or  the  quadrant 
of  a circle;  thus  the  complement  of  forty 

degrees  is  fifty. The  word  is  also  used  to 

denote  the  full  or  complete  number;  as,  a 
company  has  its  complement  of  men. 

COMTLEX  TERMS,  and  COMPLEX 
IDEAS,  in  logic,  are  such  as  are  compound- 
ed of  several  simple  ones. 

COMPLEXTON,  among  physicians,  the 
temperament,  habitude,  and  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  body ; but,  in  general  use,  the 
word  means  the  colour  of  the  skin. 

COMPO'SING,  that  branch  of  the  art  of 
printing  which  consists  in  taking  the  types 
or  letters  from  the  cases,  and  arranging 
them  in  such  an  order  as  to  fit  them  for 
the  press.  The  instrument  in  which  they 
are  adjusted  to  the  length  of  the  lines  is 
called  a composing-stick. 

COMPOSTTiE,  the  21st  natural  order  in 
the  Liniiaian  botanic  system,  comprehend- 
ing the  plants  w'ith  compound  flowers,  as 
the  dandelion,  sun-flower,  &e. 

COMPOSTTE  ORDER,  in  architecture, 
the  last  of  the  five  orders  of  columns ; so 
ciled  because  its  eapital  is  comimsed  out  of 
those  of  the  other  columns.  It  is  also 
called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order,  from 
having  been  invented  by  the  Romans.^  It 
is  generally  ranked  after  the  Corinthian, 
either  as  being  the  next  richest,  or  the  last 
invented. 

COMPOSTTE  NUMRERS,  such  num- 
bers ns  can  be  measured  exactly  by  a num- 
ber exceeding  unity,  ns  G by  2 or  3 ; so  that 
•1  is  the  lowest  composite  number.  Com- 
posite numbers  between  themselves,  arc 
those  wjiich  have  a common  measure  be- 
sides unity;  ns  12  and  15,  both  which  are 
measured  by  3. 

COMPOSP'TION,  in  a general  sense,  the 

putting  togetlier,  and  uniting  of  several 
things,  80  as  to  form  of  the  whole  one  mass 

or  compound. Composition  of  ideas,  an 

act  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  unites  several 
simple  ideas  into  one  conception,  or  com- 
plex idea. In  literature,  the  act  of  in- 

venting or  combining  ideas,  furnishing 
them  with  words,  arranging  them  in  order, 

and  committing  them  to  wTiting. In 

logic,  a method  of  reasoning,  whereby  we 
proceed  from  some  general  self-evident 
truth,  to  other  particular  and  singular  ones. 
This  method  of  reasoning  is  opposed  to 
analysis,  which  begins  with  first  principles, 
and,  by  a train  of  reasoning  from  them, 
deduces  the  propositions  or  truths  sought ; 
but  composition  or  synthesis  collects  the 
scattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combines 
them  into  a system,  so  that  the  understand- 
ing is  enabled  distinctly  to  follow  truth 
through  its  different  stages  of  gradations. 

In  music,  the  art  or  act  of  forming 

tunes,  either  to  be  performed  vocally  or 

instrumentally. In  painting,  the  putting 

together  the  several  parts  of  a picture,  so 
as  to  setoff*  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  commerce,  an  agreement  entered 

into  betw'een  an  insolvent  debtor  , and  his  , 
creditor,  by  which  the  latter  accepts  a part 
of  the  debt  in  compensation  for  the  whole. 

In  chemistry,  the  combination  of  dif-  - 

ferent  subst  ances,  from  w'bich  results  a com- 
pound substance  differing  in  properties  from 
either  of  its  component  parts.  Tlius  water 
is  a composition  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  . 

which  are  invisible  gases. Composition  of 

motion,  is  an  assemblage  of  several  direc- 
tions of  motion,  resulting  from  several  . 
powers  acting  in  different  though  not  oppo-  | 
site  directions.  j 

CO^rPOST,  in  husbandry,  several  sorts 
of  soils  or  earths  and  other  matters  mixed 
together,  in  order  to  make  a particularly  , 
tine  kind  of  mould  for  fertilizing  land.  j 

COMTOUND,  a terra  in  botany,  variously 
applied.  Thus,  a compound  flower  consists 
of  several  distinct  florets,  inclosed  in  a 
common  receptacle  : a compound  stem  is 
one  that  divides  into  branches:  a compound 
frfl/ connects  several  leaflets  in  one  petiole; 
a compound  umbel  is  one  which  has  all  its 
rays  or  peduncles  bearing  small  umbels  at 

the  top. In  computation,  compound  in* 

terest  is  interest  u)xm  interest;  when  the 
interest  of  a sum  is  added  to  the  prineipal, 

and  then  bears  interest. In  algebra,  t 

pound  quantities,  are  such  as  arc  joined  by 
the  signs  + and  — , plus  and  minus,  ami 
expressed  by  more  letters  than  one,  or  by 
the  same  letters  uncf)ually  repeated:  thus 
a + 6 — c,  and  66 — 6,  are  compound  quan- 
tities. 

COMPRESSimi/m'.  inpbysies,  that 
property  in  a solid  or  fluid  of  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  annrticr  body  or  force,  so  as  to 
DC  brought  into  a smallcrcompass. 

COMrUKSS'ION,  in  surgery,  a diseased 
state  of  the  svstein,  arising  from  the  pres- 
sure of  sonietliing  on  the  brain. 

CONCATENATION,  a tenii  ehiefly  used 

in  speaking  of  the  nuitual  dependuuc  of 
second  causes  ui>on  each  other. 

-,l 
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I con] 

CON,  in  language,  a Latin  inseparable 
! preposition  or  prefix  to  other  words.  Ains- 
‘ worth  remarks  that  con  and  cum  have  the 
same  signification,  but  that  cum  is  used  se- 
parately, and  con  in  composition. In  the 

phrase  pro  and  con,  for  and  against,  con  de- 
notes the  negative  side  of  a question.  • 

I CON'CAVE  GLASSES,  in  optics,  such  as 
are  ground  hollow,  and  are  usually  spherical, 
though  they  may  be  of  any  other  figure. 
The  apparent  place  of  objects  seen  through 
concaves  is  always  brought  nearer  to  the 
eye,  which  is  the  reason  they  are  used  by 
short-sighted  persons. 

CONCA'VO-CON'CAVE,  hollow  or  con- 
cave on  both  surfaces. 

CONCAVO-CON  VEX,  concave  on  one 
side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

CONCENTER,  to  meet  in  a point,  or 
common  centre;  used  of  converging  lines, 
or  other  things  that  meet  in  a point. 

CON'CENTIl.-VTE,  to  bring  nearer  to 
each  other;  a?,  to  concentrate  particles  of 
salt  by  evaporating  the  water  that  holds 
them  in  solution  ; or  to  concentrate  rays  of 
light  into  a focus. 

CONCEPTACLE,  in  botany,  a pericarp 
of  one  valve,  opening  longitudinally  on  one 
side  and  having  the  seeds  loose  in  it. 

CONCENTRIC,  an  epithet  for  figures 
having  one  common  centre. 

CONCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  simple  ap- 
prehension or  perception  which  wc  have  of 
anything,  without  proceeding  to  ofiirm  or 
deny  anv  thing  about  it. 

CONCERTO,  a piece  of  music  consisting 
of  several  parts  that  are  nil  to  be  performed  at 

the  same  time. Concerto-grosai,  the  grand 

! chorus  of  a concert,  or  those  places  where 
I all  the  several  parts  perform  or  play  toge- 
ther. 

CONCES'SION,  in  rhetoric  or  debate, 
the  yielding,  granting,  or  allo\ring  to  the 
opposite  party  some  point  or  fact  that  may 
bear  dispute,  in  order  to  show  that  even  ad- 
miting  the  point  conceded,  the  cause  can 
be  maintained  on  other  grounds. 

CON'CIIA,  agenuspt*  bivalve  shells,  com- 
prising the  oyster,  ennma,  mussel,  heart- 
shell,  pecten,  &c.— CoxcnA,  in  anatomy, 
the  larger  cavity  of  the  external  car,  situ- 
ated before  the  meatna  auditoriua,  or  pas- 
saire  into  the  internal  car. 

CON'cniTK,  apetrified  shell,  or  conch. 

CON'CHOII),  in  geometry,  the  name  of 
a curve,  used  by  Archimedes  and  other  an- 
' cients  in  the  or>nstruction  of  solid  problems. 
’ Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes  that  he  prel^ers 
it  before  other  curves,  or  even  the  conic  sec- 
tions, in  the  construction  of  cubic  and  bi- 
quadratic equations,  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity. 

CONCIIOIO'AL,  in  mineralogy,  haring 
convex  elevations  and  concave  depressions 
like  shells  ; as  a conchoidnl  fracture. 

CONtniOL'OGY,  the  study  or  science  of 
^ sl^lN,  or  that  branch  of  natural  historv 
which  treats  of  testaceous  animals,  or  sucfi 
animals  as  have  a permanently  testaceous 
covering,  which  are  comprehended  under 
the  tc^nrfn  in  the  Linim'nn  system.  Shells 
consisting  of  a single  piece  arc  called  uai- 
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valves,  those  of  two  parts  bivalves,  and  those 
of  many  parts  multivalvcs.  Between  bivalve 
and  multivalve  no  distinction  is  drawn,  shells 
consisting  of  not  more  than  two  such  parts 
being  called  multivalve,  wit  hout  any  regard 
to  the  number.  Linnaeus  begins  with  the 
multivalves  andthe  most  complex  structure, 
and  ends  with  those  of  the  simplest  form. 

CONCHOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  shells. 

CON'CIATOR,  in  glass  works,  the  per- 
son who  weighs  and  proportions  the  salt  or 
ashes  and  sand,  and  who  works  and  tempers 
them. 

CONCIN'NOUS,  in  music,  an  epithet  for 
a performance  in  concerts,  wliich  is  executed 
with  delicacy,  grace,  and  spirit. 

CONCIONATO'RES,  in  law,  the  common- 
councilmcn  of  the  city  of  London. 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  antiquity,  the  fune- 
ral cry  over  the  body  of  a deceased  person 
previous  to  its  being  burnt ; by  which  it  was 
expected  to  recall,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  tlfo 
deceased  from  everlasting  sleep. 

CON'CLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  car- 
dinals of  the  Romish  church  meet  for  the 
election  of  a pope.  It  consists  of  a range 
of  small  cells  or  apartments  standing  in  a 
line  along  the  halls  or  galleries  of  the  Vati- 
can.  Conclave  is  also  used  for  the  as- 

sembly or  meeting  of  the  cardinals  when 
shut  up  for  the  election  of  a pope. 

CONCOCTION,  ill  medicine,  the  process 
by  which  food  is  turned  into  chyle,  or  other- 
wise prepared  to  nourish  the  body. 

CON'CORD,  in  music,  the  union  of  rivo 
or  more  sounds  in  such  a manner  as  to  ren- 
der them  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Concord 
and  harmony  arc,  in  fact,  the  same  tiling, 
though  custom  hasapplied  them  differently ; 
for  as  concord  expresses  the  agreeable  eQ’etts 
of  two  sounds  in  consonance,  so. harmony 
expresses  the  agreement  ofa  greater  number 

of  sounds  in  consonance. In  grammar, 

that  part  of  syntax  which  treats  of  the 

agreement  of  words  in  a sentence. In 

law,  an  agreement  between  the  parties  in  a 
fine,  made  by  leave  of  the  court. 

CONCORO'ANCE,  a dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  ever>'  word  is  given  with  re- 
ferences to  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse,  in 
which  it  occurs. 

CONCOKD'AT,  a treaty  or  public  act  of 
agreement  between  the  pope  and  any  prince, 
relative  to  some  collation  of  benefices. 

CON'CRETE,  in  natural  philosophy, sig- 
nific.s  a body  made  up  of  different  principles, 
or  any  mixed  body:  thus,  soap  is  a factiti- 
ous concrete,  or  a body  mixed  together  by 
art ; and  antimony  is  a natural  concrete,  or 
a mixed  body,  compounded  in  the  bowels 

of  the  earth. Concvctc,  in  logic,  is  used 

in  contradistinction  to  abstract, 

CONCRETIONS,  (Mokimd),  in  animal 
economy,  bard  substances  tlmt  ocrnsionally 
make  their  appearance  in  dilferciit  jinrts  of 
the  body,  as  well  in  the  solids  ns  in  thoKC 
cavities  destined  to  contain  fluids : in  the 
first  place  they  arc  denominated  concre- 
tions or  nssi/icaiions ; in  the  other,  ralcnli, 

In  chemistry,  the  condensation  of  any 

fluid  suiistnncc  into  a solid  state. 
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CONDENSA'TION,  the  act  whereby  a 
body  is  rendered  more  dense,  compact,  and 
heavy.  Hence  condensation  stands  opposed 
to  dilatation  or  rarefaction. 

CONDENS'ER,  a pneumatic  machine  by 
which  a volume  of  air  may  be  reduced  into 
a much  smaller  space. 

CONDI"TION,  inlaw,  a clause  in  a bond 
or  other  contract  containing  terms  or  a sti- 
pulation tliat  it  is  to  be  performed,  and  in 
case  of  failure,  the  penalty  of  the  bond  is 
to  be  incurred. We  speak  of  a good  con- 

dition in  reference  to  wealth  and  poverty, 
or  to  health  and  sickness,  &c.  Or,  we  say, 
— a nation  with  an  exhausted  treasury  is 
not  in  a condition  to  make  war;  religion 
affords  consolation  to  man  in  every  condi- 
tion   Conditional  propositions,  in 

logic,  such  as  consist  of  two  parts  con- 
nected together  by  a conditional  particle. 

Conditional  syllogism,  a syllogism  where 

the  major  is  a conditional  proposition. 

CON'DOR,  an  extremely  large  kind  of 
vulture,  measuring  with  the  wings  extended 
fi’om  twelve  to  sixteen  feet.  It  preys  on 
birds,  lambs,  or  kids,  and  has  strength  to 
bear  off  a calf.  It  is  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

CONDUCTOR  in  electrical  experiments, 
a terra  used  to  denote  those  substances 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting electricity,  in  opposition  to  elec- 
trics, in  w hich  the  electric  fluid  may  be  ex- 
cited or  accumulated.  If  a conductor  re- 
ceived or  imbibed  the  electrical  action,  it 
would  be  like  a w’ater-pipe  made  of  absorb- 
ing material ; but  every  surface  is  a conduc- 
tor, exactly  in  the  proportion  in  w’hich  its 
parts  do  not  receive  and  exhaust  the  elec- 
trical action. Bodies  which  repel  it,  or 

into  wliich  it  wnll  not  pass,  are  called  won- 

conductors. Conductor  op  Lightning, 

a pointed  metallic  rod  fixed  to  the  upper 
parts  of  buildings  to  secure  them  from  the 
effects  of  lightning. 

CON'DUIT,  a subterraneous  or  con- 
cealed aqueduct.  The  ancient  Romans  ex- 
celled in  them,  and  formed  the  low  er  parts, 
whereon  the  w’ater  ran,  with  cement  of 
such  an  excellent  quality,  that  it  has  be- 
come as  hard  as  the  stone  itself  w'hich  it 
was  employed  to  join. Conduits,  in  mo- 

dern times,  are  generally  pipes  of  wood, 
iron,  or  pottery,  for  conveying  the  water 
from  the  main  spring,  or  reservoirs,  to  the 
dificrcnl  places  where  it  is  required. 

CONDU'PLICATE,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  that  wliich  is  doubled  or  folded 
over  or  together;  as  the  leaves  of  a bud. 

CON'DYL,  ill  surgery,  a protuberance 
on  the  end  of  a bone ; a knuckle. 

CON'DYLOID,  in  anatomy,  the  project- 
ing soft  end,  or  process  of  a hone. The 

condyloid  proem  is  the  posterior  nrotube- 
ranee  at  the  extremities  of  the  under  jaw' ; 
an  oblong  rounded  head,  which  is  received 
into  the  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  form- 
ing a moveable  articulation.  The  anterior 
is  called  the  coronoid  process. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  R solid  figure  having 
a circle  for  its  base,  and  its  top  terminating 
in  a point  or  vertex,  like  a sugar-loaf.— 

A right  cone,  is  when  its  axis  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  base,  and  its  sides  equal.  It  is 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a right-angled 
plane  triangle  about  one  of  its  sldes.^^ — 
Cone,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  several  ever- 
green trees,  as  of  the  fir,  cedar,  cypress  ; so 
called  from  its  conical  shape.  It  is  com- 
posed of  woody  scales  that  arc  usually  open, 

each  of  which  has  a seed  at  the  end. In 

conchology,  a beautiful  sort  of  slicll  inha- 
bited by  the  Umax.  Shells  of  this  sort  mostly 
bear  the  highest  price  of  any,  one  species 
being  valued  as  high  as  a hundred  pounds. 

CONFARREATTON,  in  antiquity,  a ce- 
remony observed  by  the  Romans  in  their 
nuptial  solemnities.  It  consisted  in  the 
offering  up  some  pure  wbeaien  bread,  and 
rehearsing  at  the  same  time  a certain  for- 
mula in  presence  of  the  high-priest  and  at 
least  ten  witnesses. 

CONFECTION,  a sweetmeat  or  any- 
thing prepared  with  sugar:  it  also  signifies 
a liquid  or  soft  electuary,  of  which  there  are 
various  sorts. 

CONFEC'TOR,  an  officer  in  the  Roman 
games,  whose  business  was  to  kill  any  beast 
that  was  dangerous. 

CONFED'ERACY,  in  law,  a combination 
of  two  or  more  persons  to  do  some  damage 
or  injury  to  another,  or  to  commit  some 
unlawful  act. 

CONFEDERATION,  a league,  or  com- 
pact, for  mutual  support,  particularly  of 
princes,  nations,  or  states. 

C 0 N F E RT  A,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  cryptogamia  class ; consisting 
of  oblong,  capillary  filaments,  dirided  into 
joints  of  a globular  figure. 

CONFES'SION,  in  a legal  sense,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  sometliing  prejudicial  to 
the  person  making  the  declaration.  A con- 
fession, according  to  law,  must  never  be 
divided,  but  always  taken  entire;  nor  must 
a criminal  be  condemned  upon  his  own  con- 
fession, without  other  concurring  proofs. 

■ In  theology,  a public  declaration  of 

one’s  faith,  or  the  faith  of  a public  body. 
Also  a part  of  the  Liturgy,  in  w hich  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt  is  made  by  the  whole 
congregation. a pri- 

vate confession  or  acknowledgment  of  one’s 
sins  made  by  each  individual  in  the  Romish 
church  to  the  priest  or  father  confessor. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  is  made  by  whis- 
pering in  his  ear. Among  the  Jews,  it  was 

a custom,  on  the  annual  feast  of  expiation, 
for  the  high  priest  to  make  confession  of 
sins  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people. 

CONFES'SOR,  A Roman  catholic  priest, 
who  hears  confessions,  and  is  empowered  to 

grant  absolution  to  those  who  confess. 

The  scat,  or  cell,  wherein  the  priest  or  con- 
fessor sits  to  hear  confessions,  is  called  the 
coi\fessional. 

CONFIGUR.VTION,  in  astrology,  the 
aspects  of  the  planets  at  a certain  time,  by 
which  they  arc  pretended  to  aid  or  opjaise 
each  other. 

CONFIRMATION,  the  act  or  ceremony 
in  the  Christian  church  of  laying  on  of 
hands,  by  w Inch  baptized  persons  are  con- 
firmed in  their  baptismal  vows.  This  cere- 

156  TUB  rniKSTS  are  bound  not  to  rkvral  what  tiirt  iikar  in  confession. 
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mony  is  performed  by  the  bishop ; and  the 
antiquity  of  it  is,  by  all  ancient  \\Titcrs, 
carried  os  hi^h  as  the  apostles,  upon  whose 

example  and  practice  it  is  founded. 

Conjirmation,  in  law,  an  assurance  of  title, 
by  the  conveyance  of.  an  estate  or  right  in 
eMe,  from  one  person  to  another,  by  which 

a possession  is  made  perfect,  &c. Co>t/ir- 

mation,  in  rhetoric,  the  third  part  of  an 
oration,  wherein  the  orator  undertakes  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition  advanced 
in  his  narration. 

CONFISCA*TION,  in  law,  the  condemn- 
ation and  adjudication  of  goods  or  effects  to 
the  public  treasury,  as  the  bodies  and  effects 
of  criminals,  traitors,  &c. 

CON'FLUENCE,themeetingor  Junction 
of  two  or  more  streams  of  water;  also,  the 
place  of  their  meeting. 

CON'PLUENT,  in  botany,  united  at  the 
base  ; or  CTOwing  in  tufts,  as  conjluent 

leaves. In  medical  science,  running  to- 

! getber,  and  spreading  over  a large  surface 
of  the  body,  as  the  confluent  small-pox. 

CONFORMA'TION,  the  particular  tex- 
ture or  structure  of  a body,  or  disposition 
^ of  the  parts  which  compose  it.— dfal-con- 
' formation,  in  anatomy,  denotes  some  defect 
^ in  the  first  rudiments,  whereby  a person  is 
^ bom  either  crooked,  or  5\ith  some  viscera 

< unduly  proportioned,  &c. 

' j CONFOkM'IST,  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
i cerns,  one  that  conforms  to  the  established 
. i church ; the  scceders  or  dissenters  from 
^ • which  arc  called  Non-con/ormUtM. 

- CON'GE,  in  architecture,  a mould  in  form 
J of  a quarter  round,  or  a cavetto,  which 
^ serves  to  separate  two  members  from  one 

4 another;  such  as  that  which  joins  the  shaft 

2 ; of  the  column  to  the  cincture;  called  also 

5 apophyffe. 

..  CONGE  D'ELIRR,  (French),  in  ccclcsi- 
^ astical  affairs,  the  kint^s  permission  to  a 
^ • dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of  a vacancy, 

< : to  choose  a bishop. 

~ CONGELATION,  such  a change  pro- 
^ duced  by  cold  in  a ihiid  body,  that  it  quits 

6 its  former  state,  and  becomes  concealed. 
Z It  differs  from  crystalization  in  this:  in 
^ ; congelation  the  whole  substance  of  a ffuid 
s may  become  solid ; in  crystalization,  when 
,•  i a s^t  is  formed,  a portion  of  liquid  is  left. 

J • CON  GER,  an  eel  of  an  extraordinary 
^ size,  and  extremely  voracious,  which  preys 

3 ’ on  carcases,  and  other  fish.  It  is  common 
s on  the  Cornish  coast,  sometimes  growing 
a to  the  length  of  ten  feet,  and  w’cighing  a 
" . hundred  pounds. 

U j CONGK'RIKS,  a collection  of  several 
j particle^  or  bodies  united  into  one  mass  or 
S aggregate. 

« CONGESTION,  a collection  of  humours 
2 in  an  animal  body,  hardened  into  a tumour ; 

4 or  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  a particular 
part. 

..  CON'GIARY,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
- present  of  wine  or  oil,  given  to  the  people 

5 by  their  emperors,  and  to  called  from  the 
j eonpiue,  wherewith  it  was  measured  out  to 
I them.  Sometimes,  however,  the  coiigiary 
t was  made  in  money  or  corn. 

CON'(»IL'S,  a liquid  mcksure  of  the  an- 


cient Romans,  containing  the  eighth  part 
of  the  amphora,  or  rather  more  than  a 
gallon. 

CONGLO'BATE  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a 
single  or  lymphatic  gland  wrapt  up  in  a hne 
skin,  admitting  only  an  artery  and  a lym- 
phatic vessel  to  pass  in,  and  a vein  and  ex- 
cretory canal  to  come  out. 

CONGLOM'ERATE,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  flowers  growing  on  a branching 
peduncle  or  foot-stalk,  on  short  pedicles, 
closely  compacted  together, In  minera- 

logy, a sort  of  pudding-stone,  composed 
of  pebbles  of  quartz,  flint,  siliceous  slate, 

&c. In  anatomy,  a conglomerate  gland  is 

composed  of  many  smaller  glands,  whose 
excretory  ducts  unite  in  a common  one,  as 
the  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  &c. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  act  of  gluing 
or  fastening  together  by  means  of  some 
tenacious  substance. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  in  church 
history,  a sect  of  Protestants  who  reject  all 
church  government,  except  that  of  a single 
congregation,  which,  they  maintain,  has  the 
right  to  choose  its  owm  pastor  and  govern 
itself. 

CON'GRESS,  an  assembly  of  envoys, 
commissioners,  deputies,  &c.  from  difierent 
courts,  who  meet  to  concert  measures  for 
their  common  good,  or  to  adjust  their 
mutual  concerns.  Having  exchanged  their 
credentials,  the  envoys  of  the  different 
powers  carry  on  their  negotiations  directly 
with  each  other,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a 
mediator,  either  in  a common  hall,  or  in 
their  own  residences  by  turns,  or,  if  there  is 
a mediator,  in  his  residence.  These  ne- 
gotiations arc  continued  either  by  writing 
or  by  verbal  communication,  until  the  com- 
missioners can  agree  upon  a treaty,  or  until 
one  of  the  powers  dissolves  the  congress 

by  recalling  Us  minister. Congress  of  the 

United  Hiates  of  America.  The  assembly  of 
senators  and  representatives  of  the  several 
states  of  North  America,  forming  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States,  is  designated,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  general  government, 
hy  this  title.  It  consists  of  a senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  each  constituting 
a distinct  and  independent  branch.— The 
house  of  representativee  is  chosen  every 
second  year,  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states;  and  the  voters  and  electors  arc  re- 
quired to  have  the  same  qualifications  ns 
arc  requisite  for  choosing  the  members  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legislature  of  the  slate  in  which  they  vote. 
Each  state,  however  small  its  population, 
is  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative; 
but  upon  the  whole  population  there  cannot 
he  more  than  one  for  every  30,000  persons. 
No  person  can  be  a representative  wlio  shall 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  have  been  seven  years  a citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  he  an  inhabitant  of  that  slate 
in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  No  other 
qualiftcnlions  arc  required.— The  senate  is 
c<miposed  of  two  senators  from  each  state, 
wlio  arc  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  the 
slate  for  six  years.  Tlicy  arc  divided  into 
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FLUIDS  ARE  SEPARATED  FROM  THB  BLOOD  IN  THE  LIVEB,  AND  PHOM  THE  OTHER  “CONGLOBATE”  AS  WELL  AS  ‘‘CONGLOMERATE  GLANDS. 


CO:(GREVE  EOCKETa  HAVE  OFTEN  BEEN  MADE  SUBSERVIENT  TO  TUB  CAUSE  OP  HUMANITY,  IN  CASES  OP  SHIPWRECK  NEAR  THE  COAST. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CONGREVE  WAS  BORN  IN  1772,  AND  DIED  IN  1828, 
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three  classes,  so  that  one-third  thereof  is, 
or  may  be,  changed  by  a new  election  every 
second  year.  No  person  can  be  a senator 
who  is  not  thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  not 
been  nine  years  a citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  not,  when  elected,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen. 
The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
are  appointed  by  the  state  legislatures. 
Each  house  determines  the  rules  of  its  own 
proceedings,  and  has  power  to  punish  its 
members  for  disorderly  conduct.  Neither 
house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  can, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
tlian  that  in  which  the  two  houses  sh^l  be 
sitting.  The  senators  and  representatives 
are  entitled  to  receive  a compensation,  pro- 
vided by  law,  for  their  services,  from  the 
treasury.  They  are  also  privileged  from 
ai’rests,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
or  breaches  of  the  peace,  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  session  of  their  respective 
houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  there- 
from. The  foregoing  outline  of  tlieir  duties 
and  privileges  raaybesufficient  forthe  gene- 
ral reader,  if  to  it  we  add,  that  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons form  the  basis  of  their  proceedings, 
modified  from  time  to  time,  as  each  house 
deems  fit. 

CON'GREVE  ROCK'ET,  so  named  from 
its  inventor,  the  late  Sir  W.  Congreve,  is  a 
formidable  weapon  of  destruction,  consist- 
ing of  a tubular  case  of  copper  or  iron,  filled 
with  combustibles,  which  are  impelled  with 
resistless  force  against  the  hostile  ranks  of 
an  army)  or  the  walls  of  a fortress.  The 
Congreve  rockets  were  first  used  in  the 
attack  of  Boulogne  in  1800.  The  carcasi 
rockets,  as  those  for  bombardment  are 
called,  are  armed  with  strong  iron  conical 
heads,  pierced  with  holes,  and  containing 
a substance  as  hard  and  solid  ns  iron  itself, 
which,  when  once  inflamed,  is  inextinguish- 
able, and  scatters  its  burning  particles  in 
every  direction.  When  this  substance  is 
consumed,  the  ball  explodes  like  a gre- 
nade. The  rocket  is  projected  horizon- 
tally, and  whizzes  loudly  as  it  flies  through 
tiic  air.  They  were  at  first  considered  a 
most  important  invention,  but  experience 
lias  shewn  that  in  the  field  they  are  much 
less  efficient  than  the  common  artillery, 
and  in  sieges  do  less  injury  than  red-hot 
shot  and  bombs. 

CONTC  SECTIONS,  in  geometry,  such 
curve  lines  ns  arc  produced  ny  the  mutual 
intersections  of  a piano  and  the  surface  of  a 
solid  cone.  In  different  positions  of  the 
plane  there  arise  five  diflerent  figures  or 
sections,  viz.  the  triangle;  the  circle;  the 
ellipse;  the  parabola;  and  the  hyperbola: 
tlie  last  three  arc  peculiarly  called  Conic 
Sections;  to  investigate  the  properties  of 
which  is  the  business  of  Conics,  and  this 
depends  on  a knowledge  of  geometry  plane 
and  solid. 

CONIE'ER.E,  the  51st  Linna*an  natural 
order  of  plants,  with  cone-shaped  flowers, 
as  the  fir,  juniper,  &c.  Hence  the  term  co- 


niferous is  applied  to  all  trees  bearing 
cones. 

CONISSA'L/E,  an  old  term  for  a class  of 
fossils,  naturally  and  essentially  compound- 
ed, not  inflammable,  nor  solul)le  in  water, 
found  in  detached  masses,  and  formed  of 
crystaline  matter  debased  by  earth. 

CO'NITE,  a mineral  of  an  ash  or  green- 
ish gray  colour,  which  becomes  brown  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  occurs  massive  or 
stalactitic ; and  is  found  in  Saxony  £md  Ice- 
land. 

CO'NIUM,  Hemlock,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  plants,  class  5 Pentandria,  order  2 Digy- 
nia  ; the  flower  of  which  is  compound ; the 
particular  ones  consisting  of  five  unequal 
and  cordated  petals. 

CON'JUGATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a pinnate  leaf,  which  has  only  one  pair  of 

leaflets. In  geometry,  a Conjugate  axis 

is  that  which  crosses  another  axis. Con- 

jugate  diameter,  the  shortest  axis  of  an  el- 
lipsis.  Conjugate  hyperbolas,  hyperbolas 

ha\ing  the  same  axis,  but  in  contrary 
order. 

CONJUGATION,  in  anatomy,*  is  ap- 
plied to  a pair  of  nerves  arising  together, 
and  serving  the  same  operation,  sensation, 

and  motion. Conjugation,  in  grammar, 

the  distribution  of  the  several  inflections 
or  variations  of  a verb,  in  their  different 
voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  per- 
sons. 

CON'JUGAL  RIGHTS.  Tlie  restitution 
of  conjugal  right  is  a species  of  matrimonial 
suit,  which  may  be  brouglit  cither  by  the 
w'ife  or  husband  against  the  party  w'uo  is 
living  in  n state  of  separation. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  astronomy,  the 
meeting  of  two  or  more  stars  or  planets,  in 
the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac.  Conjunc- 
tion is  either  true  or  apparent.  True  con- 
junction is  when  a right  line,  drawn  from 
the  eye  through  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
bodies,  would  pass  through  that  of  the 
other.  Apparent  conjunction,  is  when  the 
two  bodies  do  not  meet  precisely  in  the 
same  point,  but  arc  joined  with  some  lati- 
tude. The  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  when  thev  meet  in  the  same  point  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  happens  every  month; 
and  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  always  occa- 
sioned by  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  or  near  the  nodes  of  the  ecliptic. 

•Conjunction,  in  grammar,  an  undc- 
eUnahle  word,  or  particle,  which  serves  to 
join  words  and  sentences  together. 

CON'NATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
leaves,  filaments,  and  anthers : thus  folium 
eonnatum,  tw*o  leaves  so  united  at  their 
bases  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one 
leaf,  as  in  the  garden  honeysuckle. 

CONNI'VEIST,  in  botany,  an  epithet  de- 
noting closely  united  or  converging  toge- 
ther.  Connirent  ralres,  in  anatomy,  tho^e 

wTinklcs,  cellules,  and  vasculcs,  w hich  arc 
fiimid  in  the  inside  of  the  tw*o  intestines, 
ilium  nnd;?fVUTium. 

CONOID,  in  geometry,  a solid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a conic  ^'cetion  about 

its  axis. In  anatomy,  a gland  found  in 

the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  called  pia- 
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ealiSf  or  the  pineal  gland,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a cone  or  pine-apple. 

CONNOISSEU'R,a  critical  judge  or  mas- 
ter of  any  art,  particularly  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  the  belles  lettres. 

CON OPE'A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  14  Didynamiat  order  2 Angiosiiermia. 
Of  this  there  is  only  one  species,  the  co- 
nopea  aquatica,  u native  of  Guiana. 

CON'QUEST,  the  right  over  property 
or  territory  acquired  in  war.  It  presup- 
poses a just  war,  and  is  generally  admitted 
as  a part  of  the  law  of  nations.  Conquest 
may  respect  either  persons  or  things  : it 
may  apply  to  a w’hole  nation,  or  to  a single 
town  or  province  : and  it  may  be  temporally 
or  permanent.  'Where  persons  are  not 
found  in  arms,  but  are  included  as  in- 
habitants of  a town  or  province  which  has 
surrendered,  they  are  treated  generally  as 
subjects.  The  original  allegiance  to  their 
own  government  is  suspended,  and  they 
come  under  the  implied  obligation  to  the 
conqueror,  to  submit  to  his  orders,  and  to 
demean  themselves,  fur  the  time,  as  faith- 
ful subjects.  Under  such  circumstauces, 
the  conqueror  generally  leaves  them  in 
possession  of  their  property,  and  punishes 
them  only  for  rebellious  or  traitorous  con- 
duct. It  is  not  usual,  in  modem  times,  to 
change  the  fundamental  laws  of  a conquered 
country ; but  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
con<{ueror  so  to  do  is  conceded  by  the  law 
of  nations. 

CO.XSAXGUINTTY,  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  persons  who  are  sprung 
from  the  same  stock  or  common  ancestor, 
in  distinction  .from  affinity  or  relation  by 
marriage.  It  terminates  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  degree,  except  in  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  in  which  cose  it  is  continued  to 
infinity.  ^larriage  is  prohibited  by  the 
ohuren  to  the  fourth  degree  of  consan- 
guinity incinsivc. 

CON  SCIENCE,  in  ethics,  a secret  Ics- 
tiinonr  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  gives  its 
approbation  to  things  that  arc  naturallv 
g'j>~‘d,  and  condemns  those  that  arc  evil. 

writers  term  conscience  the  **  moral 
sense,”  and  consider  it  as  an  original  faculty 
of  our  nature;  others  allege  that  our  no- 
tions of  right  and  wTong  arc  not  to  be 
deduced  from  a single  principle  or  faculty, 
but  from  various  powers  of  the  understniuU 
iug  and  will. 

CtiVSCIOUSNESS,  the  knowledge  of 
sensations  and  mental  operations,  or  of 
what  Dns-r-*  in  one's  own  mind. 

CON'8CIUl*'r,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  senators  of  Rome, 
who  were  called  con$cript‘/utkern,  on  ac- 
count of  their  names  being  entered  in  the 
r»?gi»^pr  of  the  senate.— In  the  French 
armieii,  an  enrolled  soldier,  or  recruit. 

CONSCIUR'TION,  the  enlisting  the  in- 
habitants of  a country  capable  of  bearing 
by  a compulsory  levy,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government.  The  name  is  derived 
f^mi  the  military  constitution  of  aiieienl 
ilome,  lender  the  consulship,  all  persons 
eapahle  of  b^‘aring  arms  were  obliged, 
under  penalty  of  losing  their  fortune  and 


liberty,  to  assemble  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  or  near  the  capitol,  where  the  consuls, 
seated  in  their  curule  chairs,  made  the 
levy  by  the  assistance  of  the  legionary  tri- 
bunes. The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they 
pleased  to  be  cited  out  of  each  tribe,  and 
every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his 
name,  after  which  as  many  were  chosen  as 

were  wanted. France,  in  the  beginning 

of.  the  revolution,  declared  it  the  duty  and 
honour  of  every  citizen  to  seive  in  the  army 
of  his  country.  Every  French  citizen  w'as 
born  a soldier,  and  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
army  from  sixteen  to  forty  years  of  age: 
from  forty  to  sixty  he  belonged  to  the  na- 
tional g^ard.  Every  year  the  young  men 
of  the  military  age  w'ere  assembled,  and 
distributed  in  the  different  military  divi- 
sions ; and  it  was  decided  by  lot  wlio, 
among  the  able-bodied  men  of  suitable  age 
should  take  arms.  Thus  it  w'as  that  those 
prodigious  masses  were  so  quickly  raised, 
and  sent  to  the  held  of  slaughter. 

CONSECRATION,  the  act  of  devoting 
and  dedicating  anything  to  the  service  and 
worship  of  God.  Among  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, the  consecration  of  churches  was  per- 
formed w'ith  a great  deal  of  pious  solemnity. 
In  England,  churches  have  been  always 
consecrated  w'ith  particular  ceremonies,  the 
form  of  which  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop. Consecration  was  also  a reli- 

gious rite  among  the  Romans,  by  which 
they  set  any  person  or  thing  apart  for  sacred 
purposes,  as  their  high-priests;  or  made  it 
sacred,  or  a ht  object  of  divine  worship  ; as 
the  emperors,  their  wives,  or  children,  who 
were  in  this  manner  enrolled  among  the 
number  of  then*  gods.  This  w^as  sometimes 
called  apotheosis,  but  on  medals  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  word  consecratio,  with  an 
altar  or  some  other  sacred  symbol. 

CONSENT,  in  the  aniin»il  economy,  an 
agreement  or  sympathy  by  which  one  af- 
fected part  of  the  system  affects  some  dis- 
tant part.  This  consent  qf  parts  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in,  or  be  produced  by  the 
neiwcs ; and  the  affections  to  be  communi- 
cated from  one  part  to  another  by  means  of 
their  ramifications  and  distribution  through 
the  body. 

CONSECTARY,  in  geometry,  some  con- 
sequent truth  obtained  from  u demonstra- 
tion. 

CON'SEQUENCE,  that  which  follows  as 
an  inftjrcncc  of  trutli  and  reason,  from  ad- 
mitted premises  or  arguments.  Thus  “every 
rational  being  is  accountable  to  Ins  Maker;*' 
man  is  a rational  being;  the  consequence 
then  must  be,  that  man  is  nccountublc  to 
his  Maker. 

CONSERV'ATOR,  an  officer  appointed 
for  the  security  and  prcsciwnlion  ol  the  pri- 
vileges of  some  cities,  corporations,  ami 
coinniunitics.  The  ancient  office  of  consrr- 
vator  of  (he  pence  is  now  perfonnod  by  nil 
judges  and  iiingistratcs,  l)ut  jmrticulnrly 
by  wbat  we  now  term  justices  qf  the  pence. 

(’ONSERV'ATOKY,  a term  sometimes 
used  for  a green*  house.  U is,  properly,  a 
large  grcen*lious«‘  for  exotics,  in  which  the 
plantr.  are  planted  in  beds  and  borders,  and 
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IF  GOODS  ARE  IMPORTED  INTO  A CONQUERED  COUNTRY,  WITH  THE  CONSENT  OP  THE  CONQUEROR,  THEY  ARE  NOT  LIABLE  TO  FORFEITURE  AFTERWARDS, 


THE  SPIRITUAL  OR  “ CONSISTORY”  COURT,  IS  THE  TIME  OP  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS,  WAS  JOINED  WITH  THE  COUNTY  OR  HUNDRED  COURT. 


BODY,  SOUL,  AND  REASON,  ARE  THE  THREE  “CONSTITUENT”  PARTS  OP  MAN. 
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not  in  f ubs  or  pots,  as  in  the  common  g^rcen- 

}\ouse, III  various  parts  of  Italy  and 

France  there  are  musical  schools,  called 
conservatories,  which  are  expressly  intended 
for  the  scientific  cultivation  of  musical 
talents,  and  from  which  many  first-rate 
composers,  as  well  ns  vocalists,  have  attain- 
e’d  their  proficiency. 

CON'SERVE,  in  pharmacy,  a form  of 
medicine  contrived  to  save  the  flowers, 
herbs,  roots,  fruits,  or  simples,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  natural  fresh  state. 

CONSIDERA'TION,  in  law,  the  mate- 
rial cause  or  ground  of  a contract,  without 
which  the  party  contracting  would  not  be 
bound.  A consideration  is  either  express 
or  implied ; express,  when  the  thing  to  be 
given  or  done  is  specified ; implied,  when 
no  specific  consideration  is  agreed  upon,  but 
justice  requires  it,  and  the  law  implies  it : as 
when  a man  labours  for  another,  without 
stipulating  for  wages,  the  law  infers  that  he 
shall  receive  a reasonable  consideration. 

CONSI'GNMENT  of  goods,  in  com- 
merce, is  the  delivering  or  making  them 
over  to  another : thus,  goods  are  said  to  be 
consigned  to  a factor,  when  they  are  sent  to 
him  for  sale,  &c.  He  who  consiras  the  goods 
is  called  the  ConsVgnor ; and  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  sent  is  the  Consignee'. 

CONSIST'ENCE,  or  CONSIST'ENCT, 
that  state  of  a body  in  which  its  component 
parts  remain  fixed.  Also,  congruity  and 
unifonnity  in  opinions  and  actions. 

CONSISTO'RIUM,  in  antiquity,  a coun- 
cil-house, or  place  of  audience. 

CONSISTORY  COURT,  the  place  or 
court  in  which  the  session  or  assembly  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  is  held  by  the  bishop 
or  his  chancellor. 

CONSOLIDA'TION,  in  the  civil  law, 
signifies  the  uniting  the  possession  or  profit 
of  land  with  the  pronerty,  and  vice  versfi. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  law,  it  is  the  uniting 
two  benefices  into  one  by  assent  of  the 
ordinary,  patron,  and  incumbent. Conso- 

lidation, in  surgery,  the  action  of  uniting 
broken  bones,*  or  the  lips  of  a wound,  by 
means  of  applications. 

CON'SOLS,  in  commerce,  funds  formed 
by  the  consolidation  (of  which  word  it  is  an 
abbreviation)  of  different  annuities,  which 
had  been  severally  formed  into  a capital. 
[See  Funds.] 

CON'SOLE,  in  architecture,  a bracket  or 
shouldcr-piftc:  or  an  ornament  cut  upon 
tlic  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a projccturc, 
and  on  occasion  serves  to  support  little  cor- 
nices, figures,  busts,  and  vases. 

CON'SONANT,  a letter  so  named  because 
it  is  considered  as  being  sounded  only  in 
connection  willi  a vowel.  But  some  con- 
sonants have  no  sound,  even  when  united 
with  a vowel,  and  others  have  a very  imper- 
fect sound:  hence  some  arc  called  mutes, 
and  others  semi-voxoels. 

CONSON  ANTE,  in  music,  an  Italian  epi- 
thet for  all  agreeable  intervals. 

CONSFIR'ACY,  a combination  of  men 
for  an  evil  purpose;  or  an  agreement  be- 
tween them  to  commit  some  crime  in  con- 
cert ; ns,  a conspiracy  against  the  govern- 


ment.  In  law,  it  signifies  an  agreement 

between  two  or  more,  falsely  to  indict,  or 
procure  to  be  indicted,  an  innocent  person 
of  felony. 

CON  SPIR'ITO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
phrase,  denoting  that  the  part  is  to  be  play- 
ed with  spirit. 

CON'STABLE,  a civil  officer,  anciently 
of  great  dignity,  as  the  Lord  High  Consta- 
ble of  England,  and  also  the  constables  or 
keepers  of  castles,  &c.  It  is  now  the  title 
of  an  officer  under  the  magistrates  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  whose  duty  prin- 
cipally consists  in  seizing  and  securing  per- 
sons guilty  of  tumultuary  offences.  There 
are  high  constables  and  petty  constables ; 
the  former  are  chosen  at  the  court  leets  of 
the  hundred  over  which  they  reside,  or  in  de- 
fault of  that,  by  the  justices  of  the  quarter- 
sessions,  and  are  removable  by  the  same  au- 
thority that  appoints  them.  The  petty  con- 
stables are  chosen  by  the  jury  of  the  court- 
leet,or  if  no  court  is  held,  they  are  apiwint- 

ed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace. The 

Lord  High  Constable  of  England  Imd  the 
care  of  the  common  peace,  in  deeds  of  arms, 
and  matters  of  war.  His  power  was  so  great 
and  so  improperly  used,  that  it  was  abridged 
by  Richard  II.,  and  was  afterwards  forfeited 
in  the  person  of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  1521. 

CON'STAT,  a certificate  given  out  of  the 
exchequer  to  a person  who  intends  to  plead 
or  move  for  a discharge  of  anytliing  in  that 
court.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  show  what  ap- 
pears upon  the  record,  respecting  the  mat- 
ter in  question. 

CONSTELLATION,  an  assemblage  or 
system  of  several  stars,  expressed  or  repre- 
sented under  the  name  and  figure  of  some 
animal  or  other  object,  as  a bear,  a ship,  and 
the  like ; whence  they  have  derived  those 
appellations  which  arc  convenient  in  de- 
scribing the  stars.  The  division  of  the  hea- 
vens into  constellations  is  very  ancient, 
probably  coeval  with  astronomy  itself.  Mo- 
dern astronomers  divide  the  whole  starry 
firmament  into  three  parts,  viz.  1.  Thccon- 
stellations  in  the  zodiac;  2.  Constellations 
north  of  the  zodiac;  and  Constellations 
south  of  the  zodiac.  The  constellations  in 
I the  zodiac  arc  Aries ; Taurus ; (lemini ; 
I Cancer;  Leo,  Virgo;  Libra;  Scorpio;  Sa- 
I mttarius;  Capricornus;  Aquarius;  Pisces. 

Many  young  persons  have  found  an  easy 
I mode  of  remembering  the  names  and  order 
I of  the  twelve  signs  by  the  aid  of  the  follow- 
infjlines ; and  therefore,  although  they  have 
neither  novelty  nor  elegance  to  recommend 
them,  their  insertion  here  may  not  be  al- 
together useless : 

The  ram,  the  bull,  the  heavenly 
And  next  the  crab  the  lion  shines, 

The  rirpin  and  the  scales. 

The  scorpion,  arcber,  and  sea-goat. 

The  man  that  holds  the  tcatering-pof, 
Anti  fsb  with  glittering  tails. 
CONSTITT’ENT,  in  j>ohties,one  who  by 
his  vote  constitutes  or  elects  a member  of 
parliament.— Coss/frues/s,  in  physics,  the 
elementary  or  essential  parts  of  any  sub- 
stance. 


inO  TIIK  *'CONSTITUKNT  ASSKMIILY,”  OH  CONVENTION  OF  mANCE,  WAS  FOnSlKD  IN  IT??. 


TUK  ror.TS  or  ASTlqriTT  VKUT  INOKNIoniiLT  CONNF.CTKn  TIIK  MOST  rOrULAW  KAnX.KS  OF  MTTIIOI.OOY  WITH  TUB  niPri.aRKT  CO>  STKI.f.AyiONS, 


r^UILIIS  ABB  V?riTBO  BT  .NAfLEB,  STATBI  BY  LAW  { TUB  BULING  rBlNCirLB  OB  TUB  rOKAlKU  IB  LOVB  ANU  K1NDNKBB|  THAT  OV  TUB  LATTBll,  BTKUN  JUBTICU. 
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j i TROM  THB  BEYOLUTlbx,  1/91,  THE  FIIEXCU  HAVE  HAD  TEZ^  “CONSTITUTIONS.’' 


cos]  91  Bicttonanj  of  tfje  loellcs  lEettres.  [con 

COXSTITU'TION,  in  politics,  any  form 
or  principle  of  ^vemment,  regularly  con- 
stituted. Constitutions  are  either  demo- 
cratic, aristocratic,  or  of  a mixed  character. 
They  are,  1.  DemocrafiCt  when  the  funda- 
mental law  guarantees  to  every  citizen  equal 
rights,  protection,  and  participation,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  government,  such  as  the 
constitutions  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  of  some  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
2.  JriatocratiCf  when  the  constitution  esta- 
blishes privileged  classes,  as  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  and  entrusts  the  government 
entirely  to  them,  or  allows  them  a very  dis- 
proportionate share  of  it : such  a constitu- 
tion was  that  of  Venice.  3.0/ a mixed  cha- 
racter ; to  which  latter  division  belong  some 
moDarchial  constitutions,  which  recognize 
the  existence  of  a sovereign  whose  power 
is  modified  by  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment, of  a more  or  less  popular  cast.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  British  Constitution. 
It  assigns  the  making  of  laws  to  the  sove- 
rcign«  End  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, the  sovereign  being  at  the  same  time 
the  executive  power  and  personal  represen- 
tative of  the  nation:  the  House  of  Lords 
being  a court  of  appeal  from  the  Courts  of 
Law;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ori- 
i^ator  of  all  taxes  and  financial  grants, 
for  the  use  of  the  executive.  It  has  been 
tnily  said,  that  “ it  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  a constitution,  that 
it  should  be  producible  in  a visible  form. 
The  period  of  time  when  the  foundations 
of  the  present  English  government  were 
laid  by  the  association  of  the  people  in 
their  original  character  cannot,  indeed,  be 
ucertained.  Many  of  the  laws  which  arc 
in  use  to  this  day  in  Great  Britain,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  remotest  period  of  anti- 
quity; and  the  origin  even  of  the  institution 
of  juries,  an  institution  so  congenial  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  freedom,  is  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity ot  the  fabulous  ages.  The  consti- 
tution of  Great  Britain  is  a constitution  of 
principles,  not  of  articles;  and  however  fre- 
quently it  may  have  been  violated  by  ty- 
rants, monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  demo- 
cratical,  the  people  have  always  found  it 
expedient  to  restore  the  original  foundation, 
while,  from  time  to  time,  they  have  been 
Bucccisful  in  improving  and  ornamenting 
the  building." By  the  word  Constitu- 

tion, is  also  meant,  a particular  law,  ordi- 
nance, or  regulation  inhde  by  tlie  autho- 
rity of  any  superior;  as,  tlie  novel  consti- 
tutions of  Justinian  and  his  successors ; 

the  eonstitutioHM  of  Clarendon,  &c. 

Constitution, \n  medicine, the  temperament 
of  the  whole  body,  arising  from  the  quality 
and  proportion  of  the  parts.  In  this  sense 
we  speajc  of  a robust  or  feeble  constitution, 
a cold,  phlegmatic,  or  sanguine  constitu- 
tion, &c. 

CONSTRICTOR,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  several  muscles  on  account 
of  their  contracting  or  closing  some  of  the 
onftcfs  of  the  body;  as  the  (jjniitricfor  la- 
hiorum,  a muscle  which  constitutes  the 
very  substance  of  the  lips  and  draws  them 
up  as  in  kissing;  or  the  Constrictor  nasi,  n 

muscle  arising  above  the  dentes  hicisores 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  terminating  in  the 
alee  of  the  nose. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  a general  sense, 
the  manner  of  putting  together  the  parts 

of  a building,  or  of  a machine,  &c. In 

grammar,  syntax,  or  the  proper  arrange- 
ments of  words  in  a sentence.  Also,  the 
manner  of  understanding  the  arrangement 
of  words,  or  of  understanding  facts;  thus 
we  say,  “let  us  give  the  author's  words  a 
rational  and  consistent  construction. 

CONSUA'LIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
festival  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  Neptune,  whom  he  termed 
Consus,  or  the  god  of  counsel,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  successful  scheme  on  the  Sa- 
bine virgins. 

CONSUBSTANTIi\X,  in  theology,  an 
epithet  signifying  of  the  same  substance: 
thus,  in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Christ  is  declared  coneubstantial,  or 
of  one  substance  with  the  Father. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,atcnet  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  the  members  of  which 
maintain  that  after  consecration  of  the  sa- 
cramental elements,  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour  are  substantially  present,  to- 
gether with  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  wliich  is  called  consubstantiation,  or 
impanation. 

CON'SUL,  in  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
the  title  of  the  two  chief  magistrates,  whose 
power  was,  in  a certain  degree,  absolute, 
but  who  were  chosen  only  for  one  year. 
The  authority  of  the  two  consuls  was  equal; 
yet  the  Valerian  law  gave  the  right  of  prio- 
rity to  the  elder,  and  the  Julian  law  to  him 
who  had  the  greater  number  of  children; 
and  this  was  generally  called  consul  major, 
ox  prior.  In.  the  first  ages  of  Rome  they 
were  elected  from  patrician  families;  but 
in  the  year  of  Rome  388,  the  people  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  electing  one  of  the 
consuls  from  their  own  body,  and  some- 
times both  were  plebeians. In  modern 

usage,  the  name  consul  is  given  to  an  officer 
appointed  to  reside  in  a foreign  country, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  trade,  and  to  aid 
his  government  in  any  commercial  trans- 
actions with  such  country. 

CONSULTATION,  a council  for  delibe- 
ration; M n consultation  of  physicians  was 
called. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine,  a word 
of  very  pxlcnsivc  signification,  implying  all 
disorders  that  bring  decay  or  waste  upon 
the  constitution.  But  it  is  more  particu- 
larly the  disease  called  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
a disorder  seated  in  the  lungs,  attended 
with  hectic  fever,  cough,  &c.  Hence  the 
word  consumptive  is  used  to  denote  the  in- 
cipient state  of  that  disease,  or  to  a consti- 
tution predisposed  to  it. 

CONTA'OlON,that  aubtilciriRUcr  which 
proceeds  from  one  diseased  person  and  com- 
municates the  disease  to  another;  as  In 
cases  of  small-pox,  inaliguaiit  fevers,  &c., 
which  arc  often  coinmunicntcd  without 
contact.  . 

contents,  any  thimr  or  things  held, 
included,  or  comprehenHed  uilhin  a liinil 

A CONSUL  APPOINTED  POfl  Ar.vi.n\r.  PLACTS  IB  rU.I.nD  A “ CONSri.-n  K N I.  E A I..*'  P .*} 


CJL0BI5B  HAS  THE  POWER  OF  DEC03XP0S1NG  THE  NOXIOUS  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  PRODUCE  CONTAGION,  AND  OP  RENDERING  THEM  HARMLESS. 


CO>*TI?JB>'T  DIFFERS  FROM  A^  ISLAND  ONLIf  IN  EXTENT;  THUS  GREAT  BRITAIN,  THOUGH  AN  ISLAND,  IS  A CONTINENT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  ANGLESEA. 


A CONTRACT,  TO  BE  VALID,  MUST  BE  FOR  SOME  LEGAL  OBJECT  OR  PURPOSE. 


con]  ®I)e  Scirntific  antJ  ICtKvari}  treasury;  [con 

or  line ; as,  the  contents  of  a cask  or  hale, 

the  contents  of  a book,  &c. In  geometry, 

the  area  or  quantity  of  matter  or  space  in- 
cluded in  certain  lines. 

C 0 N ' T E X T,  the  parts  of  a discourse 
which  precede  or  follow  the  sentence 
quoted;  for  instance,  the  sense  of  a pas- 
sage of  Scripture  is  often  illustrated  by  the 
context. 

CONTINENT,  in  geography,  a great  ex- 
tent of  land,  not  disjoined  or  interrupted 
by  a sea;  or  a connected  tract  of  land  of 
great  extent,  as  the  Eastern  or  Western 

continent. The  confznejital  powers,  those 

whose  ten'itoriea  are  situated  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM,  a term 
given  to  a plan  devised  by  Napoleon  to  ex- 
clude this  country  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  continent  of  Europe ; thereby  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  British  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  and  thus  to  com- 
pel the  English  government  to  make  peace 
upon  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  French 
ruler.  The  history  of  Napoleon’s  conti- 
nental system  begins  with  the  decree  of 
Berlin  of  Nov.  21,  1806,  by  which  the  Bri- 
tish islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a state  of 
blockade;  all  commerce,  intercourse,  and 
correspondence  were  prohibited ; every 
Englishman  found  in  France,  or  in  any 
country  occupied  by  French  troops,  was 
declared  a prisoner  of  war;  aU  property 
belonging  to  Englishmen,  fair  prize,  and 
all  trade  in  English  goods  entirely  prohi- 
bited. Great  Britain  immediately  directed 
reprisals  against  the  Berlin  decree ; pro- 
hibiting all  neutral  vessels  from  sailing 
from  one  port  to  another  belonging  to 
France,  or  one  of  her  allies,  &c.  This  was 
met  by  counter- reprisals;  and  for  a long 
time  a fierce  and  most  annoying  system 
was  carried  on  for  the  annihilation  of  Bri- 
tish commerce ; the  effects  of  which  are 
still  felt,  from  the  rival  products  and  ma- 
nufactures on  tile  continent  to  which  the 
system  gave  rise. 

CONTOR'TfE,  one  of  Linnreus’  natural 
orders,  including  plants  with  a single 
twisted  petal.  'I'hus  we  say,  a contorted 
corolla  when  the  edge  of  one  petal  lies  over 
the  next  in  an  oblique  direction. 

CONTOR'TION,  in  medicine,  a twisting 
or  wresting  of  a liilib  or  member  of  the 
body  out  of  its  natural  situation ; partial 
dislocation. 

CONTOUR',  in  painting,  sculpture,  &c., 
the  outline,  or  that  line  which  defines  or 
terminates  a figure. 

CONTOUUNE',  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  a boast,  standinff  or  running  with  his 
face  to  the  sinister  side,  being  always  sup- 
posed to  look  to  the  right. 

CON'TllA,  a Latin  ureposition  signifying 
against,  which  is  used  as  a prefix  to  many 
English  words. 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  is  a term 
applied  to  such  goods  as  arc  prohibited  to 
be  imported  or  exported,  cither  by  the  laws 
of  a particular  state,  or  by  special  treaties. 

^Ily  the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  a ship 

conveying  any  contraband  article  was  lia- 

ble  to  confiscation  as  well  as  tbe  article. 
But  in  the  modern  practice  of  the  courts 
of  admiralty  of  this  and  other  countries,  a 
milder  rule  has  been  adopted,  and  the  car- 
riage of  contraband  articles  is  attended 
only  with  the  loss  of  freight  and  expenses, 
unless  when  the  ship  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  contraband  cargo,  or  when 
the  simple  misconduct  of  conveying  such  a 
cargo  has  been  connected  with  other  ag- 
gravating circumstances. 

CONTRA-BAS'SO,  in  music,  Italian  for 
thorough-bass.  Also,  the  name  of  the  in- 
strument called  a double  bass. 

CONTRACT,  a covenant  or  agreement 
between  tw'o  or  more  persons  with  a lawful 
consideration  or  cause  w'hich  binds  the  par- 
ties to  aperformance. Usurious  Contract, 

is  an  agreement  to  pay  more  interest  for 
money  than  the  law  allows. 

CONTRACTILE  FORCE,  that  property 
or  power  inherent  in  certain  elastic  bodies, 
whereby,  when  extended,  they  are  enabled 
to  draw  themselves  up  again  to  their  former 
dimensions. 

CONTRACTION,  in  a general  sense,  the 
diminishing  the  extent  or  dimensions  of  a 

body. In  surgery,  the  shrinking  up  of 

the  muscles  or  arteries. In  grammar, 

the  reducing  two  syllables  into  one,  by  the 
omission  of  a letter  or  syllable. 

CONT^VINDICATiON,  in  medicine, 
an  indication,  from  some  peculiar  symptom 
or  fact,  that  forbids  the  method  of  cure 
which  the  general  tenor  of  tlic  disease  re- 
quires. 

CONTRAPUNTIST,  in  music,  one  skill- 
ed in  counterpoint. 

CONTRAST,  in  paintinc:,  the  due  placing 
of  the  dififerent  parts  and  objects  of  a figure, 
that  they  may  be  suitably  opposed  to  each  ; 

other.  ! 

CONTRAVALLATION.  line  of,  in  for- 
tification, a trench  guarded  with  a para- 
pet throwTi  round  a place  by  the  besiegers, 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  sallies  of 
the  garrison.  1 

CONTRAYERTA,  the  genus  of  plants 
Dorstenia;  all  low  lierbaceous  plants,  iia-  ] 
tives  of  the  warm  climates  of  America,  and  j 
useful  as  diaphoretics.  * 

CONTRE,  in  hcmldry,  an  epithet  given  5 

to  several  bearings,  on  account  of  their  cut- 
ting the  shield  contrary  and  opposite  ways  : 
thus  wc  meet  with  conifre-6eiid,  contre-chec- 
ron,  contre-pale,  &c. 

CONTRIBUTION,  in  a general  sense, 
the  act  of  givingto  a common  stock.  In  a 
military’  sense,  impositions  u)^n  a country 
in  the  power  of  nn  enemy,  which  arc  Icricd 
under  various  pretences,  and  for  various 
purjioscs,  usually  for  the  support  of  the 
army. 

CONTROLLER,  in  law,  an  overseer  or 
officer  npnointed  to  control  or  verify  the  ac-  \ 
counts  ot  other  officers. 

CONTUMACY,  in  law,  a refusal  to  ap- 
pear in  court  when  legally  summoned,  or 
disobedience  to  its  rules  and  orders.  < 

CONVAl.ES'CENCE,  the  insensible  re- 
covery  of  hcnlth  and  strength  after  disease. 

CON VALLA'RIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  i 

lf»2  THE  PRACTICR  OF  CONFISCATING  CONTRABAND  ARTICLES  IS  DNIVKR8AL. 
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IN  TIMK  or  WAR,  ARM*  AND  MONITIONS  OF  WAR  ARR  NOT  Pr.RMITTKD  DT  ONK  nRLLtORIlKNT  TO  DF.  CAIVniRl)  TO  ANOTKKR,  BUT  AIIK  Sr.lXKD  AS  CONTRADAND. 


FORMEKLY  TUERE  WERE  SEVERAL  STATUTES  FOR  THE  SUFTRESSION  OP  CONVENTICLES. 
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the  hexandria-monogynia  class  of  plants ; 
comprehending  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  a 
few  other  similar  plants. 

COj'r\’ENTICLE,  a private  assembly  or 
meeting,  for  the  exercise  of  relij^ion ; the 
word  was  at  first  an  appellation  of  reproach 
to  the  religious  assemblies  of  'Wicklififc,  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II., 
and  is  now  usually  applied  to  a meeting  of 

dissenters  from  the  established  church. 

As  the  w'ord  conventicle^  in  strict  propriety, 
denotes  an  unlawful  assembly,  it  cannot  be 
justly  applied  to  the  assembling  of  persons 
in  places  of  worship,  which  are  licensed  ac- 
cording to  the  requisitions  of  law, 

CONVEN'TION,  inlaw,  an  extraordinary 

assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. In 

military  affairs,  an  agreement  entered  into 
between  two  bodies  of  troops  opposed  to 
each  other ; or  an  agreement  prerious  to  a 

definitive  treaty. ?iational  conventionj 

the  name  of  the  assembly  by  which  the 
government  of  France  was  conducted  du- 
ring a period  of  the  revolution. 

CONVER'GING,  tending  to  one  point. 

■ ■ Converging  linen,  in  geometry,  lines 

which  occasionally  approximate. Con- 

verging  rays,  in  optics,  those  rays  that  pro- 
ceed from  diJGfercnt  points  of  an  object,  and 
incline  towards  one  another  until  they  meet. 
— Conrer^in^r  series,  in  mathematics,  is 
that  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the  several 
terms  gradually  diminishes. 

CON'VERSE,  in  mathematics,  an  oppo- 
site proposition:  thus,  after  drawing  acon- 
clusion  trom  something  supposed,  we  invert 
the  order,  making  the  conclusion  the  sup- 
position or  premises,  and  draw  from  it  what 
was  first  supposed. 

CONVER'SION,  in  a theological  sense, 
that  change  in  man  by  which  the  enmity 
of  the  heart  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  will  arc  subdued,  and  are 
succeeded  by  supreme  love  to  God  and  his 
moral  government ; and  a reformation  of 
Conversion  of  equations,  in  algebra, 
the  reducing  of  a Tractional  equation  into 
an  integral  one.--— ^Conversion  of  a propo- 
sition, in  logic,  is  a changing  of  the  sub- 
I ject  into  the  place  of  the  predicate,  and 
! still  retaining  the  quality  of  the  proposi- 
I tion. 

I CON'VEX,  anything  rising  or  swelling 
I on  the  exterior  surface  into  a spherical  or 
, round  form ; as,  a convex  lens  or  mirror, 
j CONVEY  ANCE,  in  law,  a deed  or  in- 
I strument  by  which  lands,  &c.,  arc  conveyed 
Of  made  over  to  another. 

I CONVEY' ANCER,  onewho  professes  to 

draw  deeds,  mortgages,  and  conveyances  of 
estates.  This  profession  renuircs  great 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  a solid  and  clear 
understanding ; for  on  conveyancing  the 
security  of  property  greatly  depends. 

fT>NVIV  ILM,  in  antiquity,  a banquet 
or  entertainment  given  to  a mendly  party. 

t’ON'VICT,  in  law,  a person  found  guilty 
of  a crime  alleged  against  him,  either  by  the 
verdict  of  a jury,  or  otlicr  legal  decision. 

CONVIC'TI()N,  the  art  of  proving  guilty 
of  an  otTenc  e charged  against  a person  hy  a 
legal  tribunal.  Also,  the  state  of  being 


sensible  of  guilt ; as,  by  conviction  a sinner 
is  brought  to  repentance. 

CONVOCA'TION,  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  which  at  present  is  mere- 
ly nominal.  Its  province  is  stated  to  be  the 
enactment  of  canon-law,  subject  to  the  li- 
cence of  the  king;  and  the  examination  and 
censuring  of  all  heretical  and  schismatical 
books  and  persons ; hut  from  its  judicial 
proceedings  lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in 
chancery,  or  his  delegates.  It  is  held 
during  the  session  of  parliament,  and  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  a lower  house:  in 
the  upper  sit  the  bishops,  and  in  the  lower 
the  inferior  clergy,  wlvo  are  represented  hy 
their  proctors,  and  all  the  deans  and  arch- 
deacons ; in  all,  143  divines. 

CON'VOLUTED,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
denoting  that  one  part  is  rolled  on  another ; 
as  the  sides  or  margins  of  nascent  leaves  in 
plants. 

CONVOL'VULUS,  Bindweed;  a genus 
of  plants  of  many  species.  Class  5 Pentan- 
dria,  order  1 Monogynia. 

CON'VOY,  ships  of  w'ar  which  accom- 
pany merchantmen  in  time  of  war,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
By  land,  any  body  of  troops  which  ac- 
company provision,  ammunition,  or  other 
property  for  protection. 

CONVUL'SION,  fspasmusj,  in  medicine, 
a preternatural  and  violent  contraction  of 
the  membraneous  and  muscular  parts, 
arising  from  a spasmodic  stricture  of  the 
membranes  surrounding  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  the  nerves  distributed  from  it. 

CO'NUS,  in  conchology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Vermes,  order  Tcstacea.  These 
cones  inhabit  the  ocean,  and  are  generally 
found  on  rocky  shores : many  of  the  shells 
arc  extremely  beautiful. 

COOM,  a tenn  applied  to  the  soot  that 
gathers  over  an  oven's  mouth  ; also  for  that 
black,  greasy  substance,  which  works  out 
of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

COOT,  in  ornithology,  a fowl  of  the  genus 
Fulica,  frequenting  lakes  and  other  still 
waters.  It  makes  its  nest  among  rushes, 
with  grasses  and  reeds,  lloating  on  the 
water. 

COPA'IBA,  BALSAM  OF,  a liquid  re- 
sinous juice  llowing  from  incisions  made  in 
the  stem  of  a tree  called  Copaifera  ojficinalis, 
growing  in  South  America.  It  is  of  the 
consistence  of  oil,  and  ns  a medicine  is  cor- 
roborating and  detergent. 

CO'FAL,  improperly  called  gum  copal, 
a gum  of  the  resinous  kind,  the  concrete 
juice  of  a tree,  called  rhus  copallinum,  which 
grows  in  South  America.  Copal  greatly  re- 
sembles amber  in  appearance:  it  is  iinrd, 
transparent,  and  odoriferous,  and  makes  an 
excellent  vaniisli. 

COT'ECK,  a small  Russian  coin,  equal  to 
about  one  farthing  English. 

COI’ER'NICAN  SYSTEM,  that  system 
of  the  universe  which  was  anciently  taught 
by  rythngorns,  and  afterwards  revived  hy 
C<»pcrnieus,  a Polish  astronomer.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system,  the  sun  is  supposed  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  nil  the  other 
boaics  to  revolve  round  it  in  a particular 
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A CONVOLVULUS  INTWINKS  TO  TIIR  BIOIIT*;  HOPS  KNTWINK  TO  TIIK  l.l'.FT.  Ifi.l 


BEST  COPAL  IS  HARD  AND  BRITTLE,  EASILY  REDUCIBLE  TO  A FINE  POWDER  OF  A LIGHT  LEMON  COLOUR,  AND  BEAUTXTULLT  TRANSPARENT. 


TBB  DANGSB  OF  USINO  COPPER  UTERSIL3  IN  COOKING,  CONSISTS  IN  THE  LIQUOR  BEING  ALLOW15D  TO  GET  COLD  IN  THEM,  NOT  IN  HEATING  IT. 


MINERALOGISTS  DIVIDE  COPPER  INTO  THIRTEEN  DIFFERENT  SPECIES. 


cop]  VLi)e  Scientific  anti  ICiierars  ^reasurn;  [cor 

order ; which  theory  is  now  universally 
adopted,  under  the  name  of  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem. 

COTING,  in  masonry,  the  stone  covering 
on  the  top  of  a wall. 

COPTER,  one  of  the  six  primitive  metals, 
of  a pale  red  colour  tinged  with  yellow. 
Copper  is  not  unfrequently  found  native, 
sometimes  in  small  and  slender  fibres,  and 
sometimes  in  little  globular  and  irregu- 
lar masses ; but  it  is  most  frequently  found 
in  the  state  of  ore.  Next  to  gold,  silver, 
and  platina,  it  is  the  most  ductile  and  mal- 
leable of  the  metals,  and  it  is  more  elastic 
than  any  metal  except  steel,  and  the  most 
sonorous  of  all  the  metals.  Copper  in  sheets 
is  much  used  for  covering  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  for  boilers  and  other  utensils  ; mixed 
with  tin  it  forms  bell-metal ; with  a smaller 
proportion,  bronze;  and  with  zinc,  it  forms 

brass,  pinchbeck,  &c. Great  Britain  has 

various  copper-mines,  in  Cornwall,  Devon- 
shire, Wales,  &c.,  but  particularly  in  tlie 
first.  Though  known  long  before,  the  Cor- 
nish copper-mines  were  not  wrought  with 
much  spirit  till  last  century.  From  1726 
to  1735,  they  produced,  at  an  average, 
about  700  tons  per  year  of  pure  copper; 
during  the  ten  years  from  177^  to 
178,5>  they  produced  at  an  average  2,650 
tons.  In  1798,  the  produce  exceeded  5000; 
and  it  now  amounts  to  about  12,000 
tons,  worth,  at  lOOh  a ton,  no  less  than 
l,20O,000Z.  sterling  I In  1768,  the  famous 
mines  in  the  Paris  mountain,  near  Amlwch, 
in  Anglesea,  w'ere  discovered.  The  sup- 
plies of  ore  furnished  by  them  were  for  a 
long  time  abundant  beyond  all  precedent ; 
but  for  many  years  past  the  productiveness 
of  the  mine  has  been  decuning ; and  it 
now  yields  comparatively  little  copper. 
At  present,  the  entire  produce  of  the  cop- 
per mines  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  may  be  estimated  at  about 
15,000  tons ; and  Great  Britain,  instead  of 
being,  as  formerly,  dependent  on  foreigners 
for  the  greater  part  of  her  supplies  ot  this 
valuable  metal,  has  for  many  years  past 
been  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  the 
supply  of  others. 

COP'PERAS,  sulphatcof  iron,  commonly 
called  green  vitriol ; a salt  of  a peculiar  as- 
tringent taste,  and  of  various  colours,  Ihoueh 
most  usually  green.  If  sulphuric  acid  oe 
diluted  with  water,  and  poured  upon  iron, 
much  effervescence  will  be  perceptible ; Uic 
metal  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  solution, 
when  evaporated,  will  exhibit  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  commou  copperas,  which  is  a neutral 
salt  in  a very  impure  state.  Copperas  is  the 
basis  of  many  dyes : it  gives  a fine  black, 
though  it  rather  subjects  the  material  to 
decay,  unless  used  with  extreme  caution, 
the  least  excess  occasioning  the  cloth,  ifcc. 
to  rot  verv  soon. 

COPPliR-PBATE,  a plate  of  copper  on 
which  figures  arc  eiiCTavcn ; also  the  im- 
pression taken  from  that  plate. Copper^ 

plate  Vrinthig  is  performed  bv  imans  of 
what  is  called  a rolling-press.  The  engraved 
plate  is  covered  with  ink,  made  of  oil  and 
rranWbrt  black,  then  cleanly  wiped  on  the 

smooth  parts,  and  laid  on  wet  soft  paper ; 
and  on  being  passed  between  two  cylinders 
with  great  force,  the  impression  of  the  en- 
graved part  is  perfectly  transferred  to  the 
paper. 

COPTICE,  or  COPSE,  a wood  of  small 
growth,  cut  at  certain  times,  and  used  prin- 
cipally for  fuel. 

COPTLE-DUST,  powder  used  in  purify- 
ing metals. 

COPTLE-STONES,  lumps  andfragments 
of  stone  brought  from  adjacent  cliffs,  and 
rounded  by  the  continual  action  of  the 
*W'aves. 

COPTIC,  the  language  of  the  Copts,  or 
any  thing  pertaining  to  those  people,  who 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  called  Copthi  or  Copte,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Arabians  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  modem  Egypt. 

COP'ULA,  the  word  that  connects  any 
two  terms  in  an  affirmative  or  negative  pro- 
position ; as  **  God  made  man  ;”  “Religion 
ts  indispensable  to  happiness." 

COP  ULATIVE  PROPOSITIONS,  in  lo- 
gic,  those  w'bere  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  so  linked  together,  by  copulative  con- 
junctions, that  they  may  be  all  severally  af- 
firmed or  denied  one  of  another.  " Science 
and  literature  enlighten  the  mind,  and 
greatly  increase  our  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments.** 

COPT,  in  law,  signifies  the  transcript  of 
any  original  writing,  as  the  copy  of  a patent, 
charter,  deed,  &c.  A common  deed  can- 
not be  proved  by  a copy  or  counterpart, 
where  the  original  may  be  pvocured.  But 
if  the  deed  be  enrolled,  certifying  an  at- 
tested copy  is  proof  of  the  enrolment,  such 

copy  may  ne  given  in  evidence. Copy  is 

also  used  for  the  imitation  of  an  original 
work,  more  particularly  in  paintings,  and 
other  works  of  art. Copy,  among  print- 

ers, denotes  the  manuscript  or  original  of 
a book,  given  to  be  printed.  Also,  when 
we  speak  of  a hook,  or  a set  of  books,  wc 
say  a copy ; as,  a copy  of  the  Scriptures  ; a 
copy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  works,  &c. 

COP  YHOLD,  a tenure  of  landed  pro- 
perty, by  wliich  the  tenant  holds  his  land 
by  copy  of  court  roll  of  the  manor  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  or  rather,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  manor  by  which  such  estate  is 
discernible. 

COPTRIGIIT,  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  and  publishing  copies  of  any  lite- 
rary performance,  cither  by  an  author  in  his 
own  right,  or  vested  in  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  he  may  have  assigned  that  right. 

COQUETTE,  a light,  trifiing  girl,  who 
endeavours  to  attract  admiration  by  making 
a display  of  her  amaton*  arts,  from  a desire 
to  grati^  vanity,  rather  than  to  secure  a 
lover.  The  species  is  very  numerous,  and  1 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  fair  sex.  In  | 
France,  the  males  are  easily  designated  by 
the  masculine  tcnninatioii,  as  coquet ; but 
in  England,  wc  have  to  use  male  as  a prolix 
to  llie  w ord,  when  we  speak  of  one  of  these 
silly  tluttcrcrs. 

COR,  in  anatomy,  the  heart.  ■■  Cor  Ca- 
roll,  in  astronomy,  a constellation  in  the 

164  A COMPOUND  OF  COPPER,  SINC,  AND  NICKKI.,  FORMS  GERMAN  SILVER." 


S ABUNDANT  IN  SWRDRN,  SAXONT,  RUSSIA,  PRRSIA,  JAPAN,  AND  CHINA,  AS  ALSO  IN  CHILI  AND  OTURR  PARTS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


rist!l>0«  LIKK  rVAKL  is  ATTK.XUt:U  wirtl  Muru  I>A^UlCU,  IN  CONSKQUKNCU  or  TIIK  SHAUES  WlllCIt  INrKttT  TllUSK  NIUH. 


TUB  PACIFIC  OCEAN  MAT  TRULY  BB  CALLED  TUE  SEA  OP  CORALS. 

cor]  '51  iDictionari?  of  tf;c  IBclIcs  i;£ltr£S.  [cor 


northern  hemisphere,  situated  between  the 
Coma  lierenicis  and  Ursa  MajoTj  so  called 
by  Dr.  Halley  in  honour  of  lOng  Charles. 
—Cor  Hydra,  a fixed  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, in  the  constellation  Hydra. Cor 

Leonis,  or  Regulus,  a fixed  star  of  the  first 

magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Leo. Cor 

Veneris,  the  name  of  a beautiful  kind  of 
heart-shells. 

CORACOBRACHIA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  a 
muscle  that  has  its  origin  at  the  caracoid 
process  of  the  scapula,  and  its  termination 
I about  the  middle  part  of  the  arm.  Its  use 
is  to  raise  the  arm  upward  and  forward. 

CORACOHTOIDi’E'US,  in  anatomy,  a 
muscle  which  arises  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  scapula,  and  inserted  in  the  os  hyoides, 
which  It  serves  to  pull  obliquely  down- 
wards. 

COR'ACOID,  in  anatomy,  a small  sharp 
■ process  of  the  scapula,  shaped  like  a crow's 

’ COR'Al/,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  zoophytse 
found  in  the  sea,  attached  to  stones,  bones, 
shells,  &c.  Coral  is  red,  white,  and  black; 
and  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a vegetable 
substance,  but  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
1 composed  of  a congeries  of  animals.  The 
I islands  in  the  South  Seas  are  principally 
: coral  rocks  covered  with  earth,  which  have 
j been  formed  by  them  f^om  the  bottom  of 
j the  ocean.  The  coral  fishery  is  particularly 
I followed  in  the  iVIeditcrrancan,  on  the  coast 
: of  France,  where  the  red  coral  most  abounds, 
j The  coral  is  attached  to  the  sub-marine 
I rocks,  as  a tree  is  by  its  roots,  but  the 
1 branches,  instead  of  growing  upwards, 
shoot  do^Tiwards  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  sea : a conformation  favourable  to 
breaking  them  off,  and  bringing  them  up. 
For  this  kind  of  fishing,  eight  men,  who 
arc  excellent  divers,  equip  a felucca  or 
small  l>oat,  called  commonly  a coralline  ; 
carrying  with  them  a large  wooden  cross, 
with  strong,  equal,  and  long  arms,  each 
1 hearing  a stout  hag-net.  They  attach  a 
j strong  rope  to  the  middle  of  the  cross, 

I and  let  it  do^\Ti  horizontally  into  the  sea, 
j having  loaded  itscentre  with  a weight  suf- 
j ficient  to  sink  it.  The  diver  follows  the 
cr»H4,  pushes  one  arm  of  it  after  another 
, into  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  so  as  to  cn- 
t tangle  the  coral  in  the  nets ; when  hiscom- 
I radcs  in  the  boats  pull  up  the  cross  and  its 
I arromj*nniments. 

I COK'AL-TUEK,  or  fvryf Arin/i,  a genus  of 
i plants,  of  several  species,  natives  of  Africa 
! and  .America.  They  are  all  shrubby  tlowcr- 
j ing  plants,  adorned  chiefly  with  trimliatc  or 
I Ihrec-lobcd  leaves,  and  scarlet  spikes  of 
1 papiltonareons  flowers. 

UOK'ALLIFOUM,  forked,  crooked,  and 
irregular,  like  coral. 

COH'ALMNE,  a submarine  plant-like 
body,  consisting  of  ninny  slender  jointed 
I branches,  reseinnling  some  species  of  moss. 
I In  the  Linneean  system,  cornllincs  arc 
rla-'.^ed  with  the  zoophytes.— Torw/Z/ae  is 
j also  a small  boat,  used  in  the  coral  fisheries. 

(’Oft'AhhITK,  a mineral  substance  or 
petrifaction,  in  the  fonn  of  coral. 

I COK'AM.OII),  a species  of  coralline,  re- 


MVSY  ANCirXT  AI.'TlloaS  ATTIIIBUTE 


sembling  woven  cloth  in  texture,  consisting 
of  arrangements  of  very  small  cells. 

COR'BEIL,  in  fortification,  alittle  basket, 
to  be  filled  with  earth,  and  set  upon  a para- 
pet, to  shelter  men  from  the  fire  of  be- 
siegers. 

COR'BEL,  in  building,  a short  piece  of 
timber  in  a wall,  jutting  six  or  eight  inches, 
in  the  manner  of  a shoulder-piece;  some- 
times placed  for  strength  under  the  semi- 
girder  of  a platform. 

COR'CULUM,  or  COR'CULE,  in  botany, 
the  embryo  of  the  seed,  or  rudiment  of  a 
future  plant,  attached  to  and  involved  in  the 
cotyledons. 

CORD'AGE,  every  description  of  ropes 
and  lilies  used  on  shipboard,  but  more  par- 
ticularly that  used  in  the  running  rigging  of 
a ship. 

COKD'ATE,  a term  used  by  naturalists 
for  heart-shaped;  thus,  in  botany,  a cordate 
leaf  means  one  which  resembles  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  heart  ; cordatc-lan- 
ceolate,  shaped  like  a heart,  but  gradually 
tapering  towards  each  extremity;  cordate- 
sagittate,  heart-shaped,  but  resembling  the 
head  of  an  arrow. 

CORDELIE'R,  in  church  history,  a gi’cy 
friar  or  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

The  cordeliers  wear  a white  girdle  or  rope, 
tied  with  three  knots,  and  called  the  cord 
of  St.  Francis;  but  the  design  of  it,  they 
say,  is  to  commemorate  the  bands  where- 
tvitii  Christ  was  bound. 

CORDELIE'RS.  This  word,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  originally  signified  an  order  of 
Franciscan  monks  ; but  it  was  afterwards 
given  to  a society  of  Jacobins  in  France  from 
1/92  to  1794,  who  were  so  called  from  their 
lace  of  meeting.  They  were  distinguished 
y the  violence  of  their  speeches  and  con- 
duct, and  contributed  not  a little  to  the  exe- 
crable crimes  which  disgraced  the  French 
name  and  nation  during  the  early  periods 
of  revolutionary  anarchy. 

COR'DIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  6 Penfandria,  order  I Monogynia.  The 
species  arc  all  trees. 

COK'DIAL,  in  medicine,  whatever  ex- 
cites the  system,  raises  the  spirits,  and 
quickly  produces  strength  and  cheerfulness. 

COK'DON,  in  fortification,  a row  of  stones 
jutting  before  the  ramnart,  and  the  basis  of 
the  parapet.  Tlic  word  cordon  is  still  more 
used  to  denote  a line  or  series  of  military 
posts;  ns,  a cordon  of  troops.  Cordon  also 
signifies  a ribbon,  as  the  c'^rdort  bleu,  the 
badge  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Gliost. 

CORU'OVAN,  leather  nindcof  goat  skin, 
and  named  from  Cordova  in  Spain. 

COKE'IA,  in  antiquity,  n festival  in  ho- 
nour of  Froserpinc. 

COREOP'SIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Synaenrsta,  order  3 Pnlv- 
gamin  frustanea.  The  species  are  mostly 
perennials.  , , 

COUIA'CEOUS,  stiff,  like  Icntber!  a bo- 
tanic term  for  leaves,  capsules,  Ac.  when  in 
that  stale. 

com AN'DER,  the  Corinndrum  sativum 
of  Idiimriis,  an  annual  plant,  the  seed  of 
which  when  dry  is  an  agreeable  nroniatic. 

SUPKIISTITIOUS  QUALITIES  TO  CORAL.  lGf> 


ON  THB  BIST  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  IS  A CORAL  REEF,  SAID  TO  BE  500  MILES  IN  LENGTH,  AND  UPWARDS  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  FATHOMS  PERrENDICULAR. 


BT  CL0S1K6  WIXE  BOTTLES  WITH  BLADDER  INSTEAD  OP  CORKS,  THE  W’ATERT  PARTS  ONLY  ESCAPE,  AND  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  WINE  IS  IMPROVED, 


THE  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS  WERE  WELL  ACQUAINTED  W'lTH  THE  USES  OP  CORK. 
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It  is  occasionally  employed  as  a sudorific, 
and  as  a corrective  of  certain  purgatives. 

CORIA'RIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  22  Dioccia,  order  10  Decandria.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  as  Coriaria  myrti/oliaf 
myrtle-leaved  sumach,  &c. 

CORIN'THIAN,  pertaining  to  Corinth, 
a celebrated  city  of  Greece.  The  Corin- 
ihian  Order,  in  architecture,  is  the  noblest 
and  richest  of  the  five  orders.  Its  capital 
is  adorned  with  two  rows  of  leaves,  between 
which  arise  little  stalks  or  caulicoles,  form- 
ing sixteen  volutes. 

CO'RIUM,  in  anatomy,  any  thing  wliich 
serves  as  an  integument  or  covering;  as 
the  skin  or  hide  of  an  animal,  the  shell  of 
an  egg,  &c. 

CORK,  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  a spe- 
cies of  quercus,  or  oak,  g^rowing,  in  great 
abundance,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 
The  bark  is  taken  from  the  tree  by  making 
an  incision  down  the  whole  height  of  the* 
trunk,  and,  at  each  extremity,  another  round 
the  girth.  The  tree"  is  supplied  with  this 
coat  in  a degree  so  peculiarly  abundant, 
that  it  not  only  continues  to  flourish  unin- 
jured by  the  act  of  barking,  but,  in  its 
natural  state,  regularly  sheds  the  whole, 
and  acquires  a new  covering.  Cork  is  light, 
porous,  nearly  impervious  to  most  liquors, 
and  wonderfully  elastic;  qualities  which 
render  it  superior  to  all  other  substances 
for  stoppers  for  bottles,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  it  is  principally  made  use  of.  It 
is  also  employed  as  buoys  to  float  nets,  in 
the  construction  of  life-boats,  the  making 
of  water-proof  shoes,  and  in  various  other 
ways.  There  are  two  sorts  of  cork,  the 
white  and  the  black ; the  former  ^ows  in 
France,  and  the  latter  in  Spain.  The 
cakes  of  the  w'hite  are  usually  more  beau- 
tiful, more  smooth,  lighter,  and  of  a finer 
grain  than  the  black  ; and  w’hcn  this  kind 
is  burned  in  close  vessels  it  forms  the  pig- 
ment called  Spanish  black.  The  uses  of 
cork  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
were  nearly  the  same  to  wliich  it  is  ap- 
plied by  us. 

COR'MORANT,  or  COR'VORANT,  an 
exceedingly  voracious  bird  of  the  pelican 
tribe.  It  builds  on  the  highest  cliffs  hang- 
ing over  the  sea,  and  feeds  on  fish. 

CORN,  farinaceous  seed,  as  that  of  wheat,  | 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maise.  In  short,  it  : 
comprehends  all  the  kinds  of  CTain  which 
constitute  the  food  of  men  and  horses.  "Wc 
also  use  the  word  for  grain  mowing  in  the  ' 
fields,  the  nlants  or  stalks,  being  included 
in  tlie  word  corn,  until  separatecl  from  the 

cars. Corn,  in  surgery,  an  excrescence 

or  hard  tubercle  like  a flat  wart,  growing 
in  the  feet,  especially  upon  the  joints  of  the 
toes.  Corns  arc  justly  attributed  to  the 
pressure  of  tight  or  narrow-toed  shoes,  es- 
pecially if  a person  is  obliged  to  stand  or 
walk  much. 

CORN'E.V,  in  anatomy,  the  transparent 
membrane  in  the  fore-part  of  the  eye, 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass. 

COR'NEh  TRliE,  or  COUNK'UAN- 
TREE,  the  dog-wood,  or  cornelian  cherry- 
tree,  a genus  of  plants  of  several  species. 


The  mascula,  or  cornelian  cherry-tree,  has 
a stem  twenty  feet  high,  and  produces  a 
small,  red,  acid  fruit. 

COR'NET,  au  instrument  very  similar 
to  a trumpet,  which  is  used  in  the  army. 

■ Also  a commissioned  officer  in  a trooD 
of  cavalry.  He  bears  the  colours,  and  com- 
mands in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant. 
His  rank  or  commission  is  called  a cometcy^ 

CORN'FLAG,  in  botany,  the  Gladiolus, 
a genus  of  plants,  having  a double  tuberose 
root,  with  leaves  like  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  a 
flower  consisting  of  one  petal,  shaped  like 
the  lily. 

COR'NICE,  in  architecture,  the  upper- 
most member  of  the  entablature  of  a co- 
lumn ; or  any  moulded  projection  that 
crowns  or  finishes  the  port  to  which  it  is 
affixed,  as  the  cornice  of  a room,  a door,  &c. 

CORNIC'ULATE,  in  botany,  bearing  a 
little  spur  or  horn. 

CORNUCO'PIA,  or  the  Horn  of 
Plenty,  a source  whence,  according  to  the 
ancient  poets,  every  production  of  the  earth 
was  lavished;  a gift  from  Jupiter  to  his 
nurse,  the  goat  Amaltliea.  In  elucidation 
of  this  fable,  it  has  been  said  that  in  Lybia, 
the  ancient  name  of  a part  of  Africa,  there 
was  a little  territory,  in  shape  not  ill  re- 
sembling a bullock’s  horn,  wliich  Ammon, 
the  king,  gave  to  his  daughter  Amaltbea, 
the  nurse  of  Jupiter.  Upon  medals  the  cor- 
nucopia is  given  to  all  deities,  genii,  and 
heroes,  to  mark  the  felicity  and  imundance 
of  all  the  wealth  procured  by  the  goodness 
of  the  former,  or  the  care  and  valour  of  the 
latter. 

CORNUCOTIiE,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  3 Triandria,  order  2 Digynia, 
It  is  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
flow’ers  in  the  involucre  to  a horn  of  plenty. 

COR'NUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  4 Tetandria,  order  2 Digynia,  The 
species  arc  trees  or  shmbs,  as  cornuF  ma«- 
cnla,  the  cornelian  cherry,  comas  ^orida, 
and  many  others. 

COR'NU  Al^IMO-NIS,  a slicU,  in  shape 
resembling  a ram’s  horn, 

COROL  LA  or  COlPOL,  m botanv,  the  - 
leafy  parts  of  a flower,  w hich  ismnrkea  w ith  ' 
divers  colours,  and  which  surrounds  the  ' 
parts  of  fructification.  Each  leaf  or  division  ! 
of  the  corolla  is  called  a petal;  and  accord-  I 
ing  as  there  is  one,  two,  or  three  of  these 
petals,  the  corolla  is  said  to  be  mono- 
pctalous,  dipetalous,  tripctalous, 

COR'OLLARY,  a conclusion  or  conse-  j 
qucnccs  drawn  from  premises,  or  from  what  1 
is  advanced  or  demonstrated.  { 

COIl'OLLULE,  or  COIPOLLET,  a tenn  ' 
used  by  botanists  for  one  of  the  little  partial  ‘ 
flow'crs,  which  together  make  up  the  com-  I 


pound  ones ; the  floret  is  an  aggregate  flower. 

CORO'NA,  in  architecture,  a large  flat 
member  of  a cornice,  crowning  the  entab- 
lature and  the  whole  order. In  anatomy, 

the  upper  surface  of  the  molar  teeth  or 

grinders. In  optics,  a halo  or  luminous 

circle  round  the  sun  or  moon. In  botany, 

the  circumfcrenco  or  margin  of  a radiati  d 
compound  flower. 

CORONA'LIS  SUTU  KA,  in  anatomy, 
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W'lIATRVKR  RAISES  THE  AVF.RAOK  TRICKS  OF  CORN,  ALSO  RAISES  RENT. 
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TUB  COBPORATIOrt  AND  TEST  ACTS  WERE  BOTU  REPEALED  IN  182S. 
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the  coronal  suture,  or  first  suture  of  the 
skull,  which  reaches  transversely  from  one 
temple  to  the  other,  and  joins  the  os/rojitis 
with  the  ossa  parietatia. 

CORONARY  VESSELS,  certain  ves- 
sels which  furnish  the  substance  of  the 
heart  with  blood.— Coroaury  arteries,  two 
arteries  springing  out  of  the  aorta,  before 

it  leaves  the  pericardium. Coronary 

vein,  a vein  diffused  over  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  heart.  It  is  formed  of  several 
branches  arising  from  all  parts  of  the 
viscus,  and  terminates  in  the  vena  cava, 
whither  it  conveys  the  remains  of  the  blood 
brought  by  the  coronary  arteries. 

CORONA'RLE,  the  tenth  Linncean  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  containing  hyacinths, 
hlies,  and  other  herbaceous  and  perennial 
plants. 

CORONA'TION,  the  public  and  solemn 
ceremony  of  crowding,  or  investing  a prince 
with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  lus  right  to  govern  the  king- 
dom; at  which  time  the  prince  swears  re- 
ciprocally to  the  people,  to  observe  the  law’s, 
customs,  and  pri^’ileges  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  act  and  do  all  things  conformable  thereto. 
The  form  of  the  coronation  oath  of  a British 
monarch  is  as  follow’s : 1 solemnly  promise 

and  sw’car  to  govern  the  people  of  tliis 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging, 
according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament 
agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
same ; to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  main- 
tain the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  Brotestant  reformed 
rehgion  established  by  the  law ; to  preserve 
unto  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  of  this 
realm,  and  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charge,  edl  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by 
law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them  or  any 
of  them.''  After  this,  the  king  or  queen, 
laying  his  or  her  hand  upon  the  holy 
Gospels,  shall  say,  “The  things  which  I 
have  before  promised,  1 will  perform  and 
keep;  so  help  me  God.“ 

COR'ONER,  the  presiding  officer  in  a 
jnrr  convened  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
sudden  deaths. 

COR'ONET,  in  heraldry,  a small  crown 
worn  by  the  nobility.  Ihe  coronet  of  a 
duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry  leaves; 
that  of  a marquis  has  leaves  w'ith  pearls  in- 
lewpersed ; that  of  an  carl  has  tne  pearls 
raised  on  the  tops  of  the  leaves ; that  of  a 
viscount  is  surrounded  with  pearls  only; 
that  of  a baron  has  only  four  pearls. 

COK'ONET,  or  COR'NET,  in  farriery, 
the  upper  part  of  a horsc^s  hoof. 

COK'BORAL,  the  lowest  military  officer 
in  a company  of  foot,  who  has  charge  over 
one  of  the  divisions,  places  and  replaces 
•entinels,  Ac.— — Corporal,  in  law,  an  epi- 
thet for  any  thing  that  bclongs^o  the  body, 
corporal  punishment.  Also,  a corporal 
ortM,  so  called  because  the  party  taking  it  is 
obliged  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Bible. 

CORPORA'TION,  a body  politic  or  cor» 
p^irate,  so  called  because  the  persons  or 
members  arc  joined  into  one  body,  and  au- 
thorized by  law  to  transact  business  ns  an 


individual.  Corporations  are  either  spi- 
ritual or  temporal : spiritual,  as  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons.  &c.,  temporal,  as  the 
mayor,  and  aldermen  of  cities.  And  some 
are  of  a mixed  nature,  being  composed  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  persons ; sucb  as 
heads  of  colleges  and  hospitals,  &c.  Cor- 
porations may  be  established  either  by  pre- 
scription, letters  patent,  or  act  of  parlia- 
ment ; but  they  are  most  commonly  esta- 
blished by  patent  or  charter.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  that  the  whole  political  system 
is  made  up  of  a concatenation  of  various 
corporations,  political,  civil,  religious,  social, 
and  economical.  A nation  itself  is  the  great 
corporation,  comprehending  all  the  others, 
the  powers  of  w’hich  are  exerted  in  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  acts. 

CORPS,  (French,  pron.  korej  a body  of 
troops  ; any  division  of  an  army ; as,  a corps 
de  reserve,  the  troops  in  reserve ; coi'ps  de 
bataille,  the  whole  line  of  battle,  &c. 

COR'PUS,  in  auatoray,  a name  given  to 
several  substances,  or  parts  in  the  human 
body. 

COR'PUSCULE,  a minute  particle  or 
physical  atom.  Corpuscules  are  not  the 
elementary  principles  of  matter,  but  such 
small  particles,  simple  or  compound,  as  are 
not  dissolved  or  dissipated  by  ordinary  heat. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  DAY,  a festival  ap- 
pointed by  the  church  of  Rome  in  honour 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper. 

CORPUSCULAR  PHILOS'OPIIY,  that 
method  of  philosophising  which  endeavours 
to  explain  things,  and  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  motion,  figure, 
rest,  position,  &c.of  the  minute  particles  of 
matter. 

COUREL'ATIVE,  an  epithet  denoting 
the  having  a reciprocal  relation,  so  that  the 
existence  of  one  in  a certain  state  depends 
on  the  existence  of  another ; ns,  father  and 
son;  light  and  darkness;  motion  and  rest; 
all  of  \Wiich  are  correlative  terms. 

CORTllDORjin  architecture,  a gallery  or 
long  aisle  round  a building,  leading  to 
several  chambers  at  a distance  from  each 
othcr.^“In  fortification,  the  covered  way 
lying  round  the  whole  compass  of  the  forti- 
fications of  a place. 

CORROB'ORANT,  of  a strengthening 
nature;  ns,  a corro6oran/ medicine. 

COKRO'SION,  the  action  of  eating  or 
wearing  away  by  slow  degrees,  as  by  the 
action  of  acids  or  metals. 

CORRO'SIVE  SUBLIMATE,  oxymu- 
riatc  of  mercury ; an  extremely  acrid  and 
poisonous  preparation. 

COR'RUGATOU,  a muscle  which  con- 
tracts t he  skill  of  t he  forehead  into  wrinkles. 

COR'SAIR,  a pirate  or  cruiser;  a name 
commonly  given  to  the  piratical  cruising- 
vesscls  of  Jlnrbnry,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  to  a recent 
period,  infested  the  Mediterranean. 

CORS'ELET,in  natural  history,  that  part 
of  winged  insects  wliicli  answers  to  the 
breast  in  other  animals.— Also,  a small 
cuirass. 

COR'SET,  an  article  of  dress,  especially 
intended  to  preserve  the  beauties  of  the 


BVERT  STATl,  COUNTT,  TOWN,  OR  PARISII,  IS  A l.LCAI,  '*  COnPORATlOIf.”  K*7 


CORrOBATlO.XS  MAT  BE  USED  FOB  THE  BEST  OR  MOST  PERNICIOUS  PURPOSES,  FOR  REARING  INSTITUTIONS  OR  FOR  DESTROYING  THEM. 


IN  EARLY  TIMES  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN  WAS  VERY  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  “CORTES^OP  CASTILE,  WHO  WERE  INVESTED  WITH  THE  POWER  OP  MAKING  WAR. 


NEARLY  ALL  THE  COSSACKS  BELONG  TO  THE  GRECO>BU881AN  CHURCH. 
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female  forai.  To  display  the  general  con- 
tour of  the  figure,  without  impeding  the 
gracefulness  of  its  motions ; and  to  guard 
it  from  slight  inclegancies,  resulting  from 
improper  position,  or  the  character  of  exte 
rior  drapery,  are  the  legitimate  objects  of 
the  corset.  But  it  often  happens  that  fe- 
males, naturally  endowed  with  fine  forms, 
wear  corsets  which  are  only  fit  for  those 
w ho  are  disproportionately  shaped,  and  de- 
stroy the  graceful  ease  of  their  movements, 
by  encasing  themselves  in  barriers  of  steel 
and  whalebone.  Ladies  of  a certain  age, 
who,  from  luxurious  living  or  indolent 
habits,  have  grown  corpulent,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  adopt  any  mode  of  dress  they 
please;  their  experience  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  direct  them  ; but  for  young  persons, 
in  whom  the  organs  of  the  body  are  in  a 
state  of  development,  the  corset  should  be 
of  the  simplest  character,  so  that  the  lungs 
should  have  their  full  play,  and  no  undue 
compression  of  the  muscles  be  allow'ed  to 
take  place,  whatever  the  capricious  dictates 
of  fashion  may  urge  to  the  contrary. 

CORTE'GE,  a French  word,  signi^ing 
the  train  or  retinue  that  accompanies  a 
person  of  distinction. 

CORTES,  the  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Spain  and  Portugal;  answering,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

CORTEX,  the  outer  bark  of  a plant. 

CORTICAL,  consisting  of  bark  or  rind ; 
belonging  to  the  external  covering,  as  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain. 

CORTIN'DUM,  a mineral  of  the  sapphire 
kind,  w'hich  is  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

CORUSCATION,  a sudden  flash  of  light 
in  the  atmosphere;  or  the  light  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas  in 

the  earth. Artificial  coruscations  may  be 

produced  by  phosphorus  and  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by*8ulphuric  acid  and  iron  fiUngs. 

CORVETTE,  a French  word  for  any 
vessel  of  war  carrying  less  than  twenty 
guns. 

CORVI'NUS  LA'PIS,  in  mineralogy,  a 
stone,  found  in  India,  remarkable  for  its 
making  a noise  like  thunder  when  heated. 

CORTUS,  the  Raven  or  Cbow'  kind,  in 
ornithology,  a genus  of  birds,  of  the  order 

oipica:. In  astronomy  a constellation  of 

the  southern  hemisphere. Corvus,  in  an- 

tiquity, a military  engine  invented  by  the 
Romans  at  the  time  of  their  w ars  in  Sicily, 
wlicn  they  first  engaged  tlie  Carthaginian 
fleet.  It  consisted  of  a strong  platform  of 
boards  at  the  prow,  moveable  as  on  a spin- 
dle, and  thrown  over  the  side  of  an  enemy’s 
vessel  when  grappled. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priests  of 
the  goddess  Cybeic,  celebrated  for  their 
wild  and  extravagant  attitudes  in  danc- 
ing, &c. 

CORYDA'LES,  the  twenty-fourth  Lin- 
meau  natural  order  of  plants,  with  helmet- 
shaped  flow'crs. 

COR'YMB,  in  botany,  a species  of  inflo- 
rcsccncc,  in  which  the  lesser  flower  stalks 
arc  produced  along  the  common  stalk  on 
both  sides,  rising  to  the  same  height,  so  as 
to  form  an  even  surface. 


CORYM'BIATED,  in  botany,  garnished 
with  corjTnbs. 

CORYMBIF'EROUS,  bearing  fruit  or 
berries  in  clusters,  or  producing  flowers  in 
clusters. 

CORYPIIiE'US,  a leader  of  a chorus. 

CORTPHENE,  in  ichthyology,  a fish 
with  a sloping  truncated  head,  and  dorsal 
fin  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back. 

COSCIN'OMANCY,  the  ancient  art  of 
divination  by  means  of  a sieve.  The  sieve 
w as  suspended,  and  if  it  trembled  or  turned 
when  the  name  of  a suspected  person  was 
mentioned,  the  party  was  deemed  guilty. 

CO-SE'CANT,  in  geometry,  the  secant  to 
an  arc  w’hich  is  the  complement  of  another 
to  ninety  degrees. 

CO'-SINE,  in  geometry,  the  sine  of  an 
arc  which  is  the  complement  of  another  to 
ninety  degrees. 

COSMETIC,  any  preparation  that  ren- 
ders the  skin  soft  and  white,  or  helps  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion. 

COS'MICAL,  relating  to  the  whole  system 
of  visible  bodies,  including  the  earth  and 
stars. 

COSMOG'ONT,  in  physics,  the  science 
or  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  world. 

COSMOG'RAPHY’,  a description  of  the 
world  or  universe;  or  the  science  of  dis  : 
scribing  the  several  parts  of  the  visible 
world. 

COS'MOLABE,  an  ancient  instrument, 
very  similar  to  the  astrolabe,  for  measuring 
distances  in  the  heavens  or  on  earth.  ■ 

COSMOL'OGY,  a treatise  relating  to  the 
structure  and  parts  of  creation,  the  elements 
of  bodies,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  order 
and  course  of  nature. 

COSMOP  OLITE,  a citisen  of  the  world ; 
one  who  makes  himself  at  home  everywhere.  . 

COS'SACKS,  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Russia,  Po- 
land, the  Ukraine,  &c.,  paying  no  taxes,  but 
performing,  instead,  the  duty  of  soldiers. 
They  form  a kind  of  military  democracy; 
and  have  proved  highly  serviceable,  as  irre- 
gular cavalry,  in  the  Russian  campaigns. 
Their  principal  w'capon  is  a lance  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  in  length;  they  have  also  a 
sahre,  a gun,  and  a pair  of  pistols,  as  well 
as  a bow  and  arrows.  The  lances,  in  riding, 
arc  carried  upright  by  means  of  a strap 
fastened  to  the  foot,  the  arm,  or  pommel  of 
tlic  saddle.  Those  who  use  bows  carry  a 
quiver  over  the  shoulder.  Though  little 
adapted  for  regular  movements,  they  are 
very  scniccable  in  attacking  baggage,  ma- 
gazines, and  in  the  pursuit  of  troops  scat- 
tered in  flight.  They  fight  principally  in 
small  bodies,  with  which  they  attack  the 
enemy  on  nil  sides,  but  mostly  on  the  , 
flanks  and  in  the  rear,  rushing  upon  them 
at  full  speed,  with  a dreadful  hurrah,  and 
with  IcvclQil  lanrrs# 

COSTUME,  m paintingand  the  fincnrti 
generally,  the  observance  of  that  nilc  or 
precept  by  which  an  artist  is  cnjoinnl  to 
make  any  person  or  thing  sustain  its  pnqM*r 
character;  the  scene,  dress,  nnns,  mamurs, 
&c.  all  corresponding.  j 

CO-TAN'GENT,  in  geometry,  the  tan- 
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TIIR  COSSACKS  OF  LITTLE  RUSSIA  ARE  DISCITLINED  LIKR  REGULAR  TROOTS. 
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THE  SEA  ISLAND  COTTON  FROM  AMERICA  IS  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  OP  ANY. 


Ncto  iBictionaro  of  tfjc  33ellcs  iEcttrcs.  [cot 


cot] 

6 gent  of  an  arc  which  is  the  complement 

• of  another  to  ninety  degrees. 

^ COTERIE',  a fashionable  association ; or 
9 a knot  of  persons  forming  a particular  cir- 
: cle.  The  origin  of  the  term  was  purely 

3 commercial,  signifying  an  association  in 
; which  each  member  furnished  his  part,  and 
bore  his  shore  in  the  protit  and  loss. 

*,  COTHUR'NUS,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
^ high  shoes,  laced  high,  such  ns  Diana  and 
I her  nymphs  are  represented  ns  wearing. 
) The  tragic  actors  also  wore  them,  in  order 

• to  give  additional  height  to  those  who  per- 
sonated heroes  j thecoMumus  used  for  this 

> purpose  differing  from  the  one  used  in 
, homing  by  its  having  a sole  of  cork,  at 

• least  four  lingers  thick. 

, COTTON,  a soft  dow*ny  substance,  re- 
! sembling  fine  wool,  growing  in  the  capsules 
j or  pods  of  a shrub,  called  the  cotton-plant ; 

• and  is  the  material  of  which  an  immense 
quantity  of  cloth  is  made.  The  Cotton- 

• PLANT  or  suuuo  belongs  to  the  genus  Gos- 
j $ypium,  of  several  species,  all  gro\Ning  in 

• warm  climates.  In  the  southern  states  of 
America,  the  cotton  cultivated  is  distin- 
guished into  three  kinds ; the  nankeen  cot- 

, fon,  so  called  from  its  colour ; the  preen 
$eed  cotton^  producing  white  cotton  with 
CTcen  seeds;  and  the  black  seed  cotton.  The 
; latter  produces  cotton  of  a fine,  wliite,  silky 
^ appearance,  very  strong.andof  alongstaple. 
] It  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
has  been  carried  on  in  Hindostan  from  the 
j remotest  antiquity;  and  tnere  it  is  still 
continued,  by  hand  labour,  in  all  its  primi- 
; live  simplicity.  In  England,  however, 

' during  the  lost  half  century,  it  has  become 
' of  immense  importance;  and  as  we  can- 

I not  allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  we  take 

i the  liberty  of  quoting  from  Mr.  McCuU 
\ loch’s  excellent  Dictionary  of  Commerce 
I ll*e  following  appropriate  remarks: — “ The* 
’ rapid  growth  and  prodigious  magnitude  of 
I thecotton  manufacture  of  Great  Ilritain,are, 

• beyond  all  question,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  in  the  history  of  industry. 

• Our  command  of  th«  finest  wool  naturally 
; attracted  our  attention  to  the  woollen  ma- 

• nuf^ture,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  su- 
I perioritv  in  it  to  which  we  have  long  since 
' attained : but  when  we  iindcrtnok  the 
j cotton  manufacture,  we  had  comparatively 
I few  facilities  for  its  prosecution,  and  had  to 
, struggle  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  The 
» raw  material  was  produced  at  an  immense 
j distance  from  our  shores  ; and  in  Ilindo. 

• Stan  and  China  the  inhabitants  lind  ar- 
I rived  at  such  perfection  in  the  arts  of  spin- 
i ning  and  weaving,  that  the  lightness  and 
I the  delicacy  of  their  finest  cloths  emulated 
^ the  web  of  the  gossamer,  and  seemed  to 
; set  it  at  defiance.  Such,  however,  haa  been 
I the  influence  of  the  stupendous  discoveries 

and  inventions  of  Hargraves,  Arkwright, 
j Crompton,  Cartwright,  and  others,  that  we 
1 have  overcome  all  these  difficulties — that 
j neither  the  extreme  cheapness  of  labour  in 
; Hin'lostan,  nor  the  excellence  to  which 
J the  natives  had  attained,  has  enabled  them 
to  withstand  the  eompetilitin  of  those  who 
buy  their  cotton ; ana  who,  after  carrying 


it  5000  miles  to  be  manufactured,  carry 
back  the  goods  to  them.  This  is  the 
greatest  triumph  of  mechanical  genius : 
and  what  perhaps  is  most  extraordinary, 
our  superiority  is  not  the  late  result  of  a 
long  series  of  successive  discoveries  and 
inventions ; on  the  contraiy,  it  has  been 
accomplished  in  a very  few  years.  Little 
more  than  half  a century  has  elapsed  since 
the  British  cotton  manufacture  was  in  its 
infancy ; and  it  now  forms  the  principal 
business  carried  on  in  this  country,  afford- 
ing an  advantageous  field  for  tlie  accumu- 
lation and  employment  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  capital,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  w’orkmen  I Tlie  skill  and 
genius  by  which  these  astonishing  results 
have  been  achieved,  have  been  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  our  power:  they  have  con- 
tributed in  no  common  degree  to  raise  the 
British  nation  to  the  high  and  conspicuous 
place  she  now  occupies.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  was  the  wealth  and 
energy  derived  from  the  cotton  manufacture 
that  bore  us  triumphantly  through  the  late 
dreadful  contest,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  US  strength  to  sustain  burdens  that 
could  not  be  supported  by  any  other  people.” 

The  follow’ing  progress  of  a pound  of 

cotton  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers.  It  appeared  originally  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine.  "There  was  sent  to 
London  lately,  from  Paisley,  a small  piece 
of  muslin,  about  one  pound  weight,  the 
history  of  which  is  as  follows: — The  wool 
came  from  the  East  Indies  to  London; 
from  London  it  went  to  Lancashire,  where 
it  was  manufactured  into  yarn;  from  Man- 
chester it  was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was 
woven  ; it  was  sent  to  Ayrshire  next,  where 
it  was  tamboured ; it  w as  then  conveyed  to 
Dumbarton,  where  it  was  hand-sewed,  and 
again  returned  to  Paisley,  whence  it  was 
scut  to  Glasgow  and  finished,  and  then 
sent  up  per  coach  to  London.  It  may  be 
reckoned  about  three  years  that  it  took  to 
bring  this  article  to  market,  from  the  time 
when  it  was  packed  in  India,  till  it  arrived 
complete  in  the  merchant’s  w'archouse  in 
London;  whither  it  must  have  been  con- 
veyed 6000  miles  by  sea,  nearly  1000  by 
land,  and  contributed  to  reward  the  labour 
of  nearly  150  persons,  whose  services  w’crc 
necessary  in  tlie  carriage  and  manufacture 
of  this  small  quantity  of  cotton,  and  by 
which  the  value  has  been  advanced  more 
than  2000  percent.”- — Cotton-mill,  a mill 
or  building,  with  machinery  for  carding, 
roving,  ana  spinning  cotton,  either  by 

means  of  water  or  steam. CoKon  pin, 

a machine  to  separate  the  seeds  from 
cotton. 

COTTON-GRASS,  the  Eriophorum,  a 
perennial  of  the  grass  tribe;  so  called  lie- 
cause  its  seeds  have  a downy  sulistaiicc  at- 
tached to  them  which  resembles  cotton. 

COTTON-THISTLE,  an  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a biennial  root;  so  called  be- 
cause it  has  downy  leaves. 

CO  TYLA,  in  nimtomy,  any  deep  cavity  in 
a bone,  in  which  anothcrhoiie  is  articulated ; 
but  it  is  generally  used  to  express  the  are- 


OUR  COTTON  MACtllNKRT  IS  ONR  Of  TIIR  WONDRH8  OF  MODKaN  GENIUS. 
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THK  COTTON  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICT  OP  LANCASHIRE  INCLUDES  MANCHESTER,  OLDHAM,  ROCHDALE,  STOCKPORT,  BURT,  &C.,  WITH  A POPULATION  OP  500,000. 


TUB  PBIVT  COU?fCIL  CONTINUES  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  AFTER  THE  ACCESSION  OF  A NEW  KING,  UNLESS  HE  PREVIOUSLY  DISSOLVE  IT, 


SUEBIFPS  IN  ENSLAND  WEBE  OBIGINALIY  DEPUTIES  OP  TUB  ESGM5U  COUBTS. 


cou]  Sticntific  anU  l.iterari)  ®reasur»  ; [cou 

tabulum,  op  cavity  whicli  receives  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone. 

COTYL'EDON,  in  botany,  the  perishable 
lobe  or  placenta  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  mostly  two.  They  are  des- 
tined to  nourish  the  embryo  plant,  and  then 
perish. 

COUCH,  in  painting,  a terra  used  for 
each  lay  or  impression  of  colour,  either  in 
oil  or  water,  covering  the  canvas,  wall,  or 
other  matter  to  be  painted.  Gilders  use 
the  term  couch,  for  gold  or  silver  leaf  laid  on 
metals  in  gilding  or  silvering. 

COUCH'ANT,  in  heraldry,  lying  do^m, 
but  wth  the  head  raised;  which  distin- 
guishes the  posture  of  couchant  from  dor- 
mant, or  asleep. Levant  and  couchant,  in 

law.  rising  up  and  lying  down,  applied  to 
beasts ; and  indicating  that  they  have  been 
at  least  one  night  on  the  land. 

COUCH-GRASS,  a weed,  which  spreads 
very  fast  in  arable  land,  and  chokes  every 
thing  else. 

COUCH'ING,  one  of  the  modes  of  ope- 
rating in  cases  of  cataract,  by  which  the 
opaque  lens  is  removed  out  of  the  axis  of 
vision. 

COUGH,  a convulsive  motion  of  the 
diapliragm,  muscles  of  the  larynx,  thorax, 
&c. ; expelling  the  air  that  was  drawn  into 
the  lungs  by  inspiration,  and  carrying  along 
with  it  the  phlegm  or  irritating  matter 
which  causes  the  convulsive  effort  of  the 
muscles.  This  disease  is  generally  con- 
sidered unimportant,  particularly  if  there 
be  no  fever  connnected  with  it ; but  every 
cough  of  afortnight’s  duration  is  suspicious, 
and  ought  to  be  medically  treated. 

COUN'CIL,  in  national  affairs,  an  as- 
sembly of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
certing measures  of  state.  In  England, 
that  is  called  the  Privy  Council,  wherein  the 
sovereign  and  privy  counsellors  meet  in  the 
palace  to  deliberate  on  affairs  of  state. 
When  the  council  is  composed  only  of 
cabinet  ministers,  it  is  called  a Cabinet 

Council. Council  of  tcor,  an  assembly  of 

the  principal  officers  of  a fleet  or  army, 
called  by  the  admiral  or  general  to  concert 
measures  for  requisite  operations. 

COUN'SEL,  in  law,  any  counsellor  or 
advocate,  or  any  number  of  counsellors,  bar- 
risters, or  Serjeants;  as,  the  plaintifl’s  or 
defendant’s  counsel. 

COUNT,  a title  of  foreign  nobility,  equi- 
valent to  an  English  earl. In  law,  a par- 

ticular charge  in  an  indictment,  or  narra- 
tion in  pleading,  setting  forth  the  cause  of 
complaint.  There  may  be  different  counts 
in  the  same  declaration. 

COUN'TENANCE,  the  whole  form  of 
the  face,  or  system  of  features.  This  word 
has  many  figurative  applications:  thus,  by 
the  light  of  God’s  countenance,  we  mean 
grace  and  favour:  so  the  rebuke  of  his 

countenance  indicates  his  anger. To  keep 

the  countenance,  is  to  nreserve  a calm,  na- 
tural, and  composed  look. To  keep  in 

countenance,  to  give  asauraiicc  to  one,  or 

protect  him  from  shame. -To_  put  out  of 

countenance,  to  intimidate  and  disconcert. 

COUN'TEll,  a term  which  enters  into 

the  composition  of  many  words  of  oar  lan- 
guage, and  generally  implies  opposition. 

COUN'TER-APrROACU'KS,  in  fortifi- 
cation,  lines  and  trenches  made  bv  the  be- 
sieged in  order  to  attack  the  works  of  the 
besiegers,  or  to  hinder  their  approaches. 

C 0 U N'T  E R-U  E E D,  a secret  writing 
either  before  a notary  or  under  a private 
seal,  which  destroys,  invalidates,  or  ^ters  a 
public  one. 

COUN'TERDRAWING,  in  painting,  co- 
pying a design  or  painting  by  means  of  lines 
drawn  on  oiled  paper,  or  other  transparent 
substance. 

COUNTERFEIT,  that  which  is  made  in 
imitation  of  something,  but  without  lawful 
authority,  and  with  a view  to  defraud  by 
passing  the  false  for  the  true.  Tlius  we  say, 
counter/eit  coin,  a countet^/cit  bond,  deed, 
&c. 

COUNTERGUARD,  in  fortification,  a 
small  rampart  or  work  raised  before  the 
point  of  a bastion,  consisting  of  two  long 
faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion, 
making  a salient  angle,  to  preserve  the 
bastion. 

COUN'TER^IARK,  a mark  put  upon 
goods  that  have  been  marked  before.  It  is 
^so  used  for  the  several  marks  put  upon 
goods  belonging  to  several  persons,  to  show 
that  they  must  not  be  opened  but  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  owners  or  their  agents. 

The  mark  of  the  goldsmith's  company, 

to  show  the  metal  to  be  standard,  added  to 
that  of  the  artificer. 

COUNTERMINE,  in  military  affairs,  a 
well  and  gallery  sunk  in  the  earth  and 
running  underground,  to  meet  and  defeat 
the  effect  of  the  enemy’s  mine;  or,  in  other 
words,  a mine  made  by  the  besieged,  in 
order  to  blow  up  the  mine  of  the  besiegers. 

COUN'TERPALED,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  escutcheon  is  divided  into  twelve  pales 
parted  per/essc,  the  two  colours  being  coun- 
terchanged;  so  that  the  upper  and  lower 
arc  of  different  colours. 

COUNTER  P.VRT,  the  correspondent 
part  or  duplicate.  Also,  the  part  which 

fits  another,  as  the  key  of  a cipher. In 

music,  the  part  to  be  applied  to  another; 
as,  the  base  is  the  counterpart  to  the  treble, 

COUNTERP.VS'SANT,  in  hernldn’,  is  j 
wlieii  two  lions  in  a coat  of  arms  are  repre- 
sented as  going  contrary  wavs. 

COUNTERPOINT,  in  music,  the  art 
of  combining  and  modulating  consonant 
sounds;  or  of  disposing  several  parts  in  { 
such  a manner  as  to  make  an  agreeable  j 
whole  of  a concept. 

COUNTERPUOOF,  an  engraving  taken 
off  from  another  fresh  printed,  whicli  by  | 
being  passed  through  the  rolling  press  gives  ; 
an  inverted  figure  ot  the  former.  j 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION,  a rcvolu-  I 
tion  opposed  to  a former  one,  and  restoring 
a former  state  of  things.  ( 

COUNTERSCARP,  in  fortification,  that  j 
side  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp,  ; 
and  faces  the  body  of  the  place ; but  it  oRcn  ' 
signifies  the  whole  covered  way,  with  its  , 
parapet  and  glacis.  ' 

COUNTER-SECU  RITY,  security  given  ; 

170  A IIUB8E  IS  SAID  TO  BE  " COUNTEBJIAB BED  ” WHEN  EIS  TEETH  ABE  MADE  llOl.I.iiW. 
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NOXK  BUT  COUKTS  OP  BECOBD  HAVE 

autuobity  to  fine  and  i.upbison. 

4 

coa]  ■?l  j^Tcto  Sictionanj  of  tfje  bodies  3Tettr£S.  [cou 

9 

3 

to  one  who  has  entered  into  a bond  or 

kind ; as,  a couple  of  men,  a couple  of  apples, 
Ac.  A pair  is  a couple,  and  a brace  is  a 

, 

■» 

become  surety  for  another. 

H 

COUX'TEllSIGN,  a military  watch- 

couple;  but  a couple  may  or  may  not  be  a 

£-• 

< 

word ; or  a private  signal  given  to  soldiers 

pair  or  a brace. 

i 

on  guard,  with  orders  to  let  no  man  pass 

DUUF'hE-ULUSE,  in  heraldrv,  an  ordi- 

>* 

: 

unless  he  first  names  that  sign. Also,  to 

nary,  so  termed  from  its  enclosing  the 

Z 

sign,  as  secretary  or  other  subordinate  ofti- 

chevron  by  couples,  being  always  boime  in. 

ccr,  any  uTiting  signed  bv  a principal  or 

pairs,  one  on  each  side  a chevron. 

COUP'LET,  the  division  of  a hymn,  ode. 

o 

> 

superior,  to  attest  the  authenticity  of  lus 

» 

* 

signature. 

or  song,  w herein  an  equal  number  or  an 

COUNTER-TEN'OR,  in  music,  one  of 

equal  measure  of  verses  is  found  in  each 

} 

the  middle  parts,  between  the  treble  and 

part,  called  a strophe. 

► 

the  tenor* 

COUR'AGE,  firmness  of  mind,  inspired 

i 

COUNTIXG-HOUSE,  the  house  or  room 

bv  a sense  of  what  is  just  and  honourable; 

0 

appropriated  by  merchants,  traders,  and 
manufacturers,  to  the  business  of  keeping 

that  which,  amidst  all  the  dangers  and 
trials  to  wliich  human  life  is  incident,  ei^- 

z 

< 

\ 

their  books,  &c. 

ables  a man  steadily  to  pursue  the  dictates 

COUN'TRY,  any  tract  of  inhabited  land 

of  conscience  and  prudence.  It  includes 

< 

i 

or  any  region  as  distinguished  from  other 

valour,  boldness,  and  resolution;  and  is  a 

regions;  any  state  or  territory;  and  also 
any  district  in  the  vicinity  of  a city  or  town. 

constituent  part  of  fortitude. 

COURANT',  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 

1 

Thus  we  say,  This  gentleman  has  a seat  in 
the  country ; England  is  my  native  country ; 

any  beast  represented  in  a running  attitude. 

} 

COURANTO,  a piece  of  music  in  triple 

« 

a 

the  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  &c. 

time;  also,  a kind  of  dance. 

! 

COUN'TY,  originally,  the  district  or  ter- 

COURSE,  in  its  general  sense,  a motion 

o 

1 

ritory  of  a count  or  earl:  one  of  the  an- 

forward,  either  in  a direct  or  curving  line; 

15 

cient  divisions  of  England,  which  by  the 

and  may  be  applied  to  animals,  and  to  solid 

Saxons  were  called  ahiret.  England  is  di- 

or  fluid  bodies. Course,  in  navigation, 

Tided  into  forty  counties  or  shires,  Wales 

that  point  of  the  compass  on  wliich  a sliip 

< 

1 

into  twelve,  Scotland  into  thirty.  Each 

steers. Course,  in  masonry,  a continued 

county  has  its  sheriflF  and  its  court,  with 

range  of  bricks  or  stones  of  the  same 

Z 

other  officers  employed  in  the  ndminis- 

height. Applied  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

tration  of  justice  and  the  execution  of  the 

course  denotes  a methodical  series;  as,  the 

1 

laws;  and  each  lord-lieutcnant  of  a county 
has  the  command  of  its  militia. County- 

author  lias  completed  his  course  of  lectures ; 

1 

or  the  medical  student  has  completed  his 

corporate,  a title  given  to  several  cities  or 

course  in  anatomy. Of  course,  in  natural 

and  regular  order;  as,  this  effect  w'ill  follow 

ancient  boroughs  (as  Southampton  and 

a 

Bristol),  on  which  certain  kings  of  England 

of  course. In  a ship,  the  principal  sails 

< 

have  thought  proper  to  bestow  peculiar  pri- 

are  called  courses. The  Course  of  Ex- 

Cf 

vUeges;  annexing  territory,  land,  or  juris- 
diction, and  making  them  counties  within 

chanye,  in  commerce,  the  current  price  or 

(6 

rate  at  which  the  coin  of  one  country  is 

O 

themselves,  with  their  own  slieriffs  and 

exchanged  for  tliat  of  another ; which,  as 

yA 

other  officers. County  Palatine,  a county 

it  depends  upon  the  balance  of  trade  and 

tc 

distinguished  by  particular  privileges,  and 

tlic  political  relations  wliich  subsist  be- 

named  from  palatio,  the  palace,  because  the 
owner  had  originally  royal  powers  in  the 

tw'ccn  the  two  countries,  is  always  fluctu- 
ating. 

W 

o 

administration  of  justice;  tnese  arc  now, 

COURSTNG,  tlic  act  or  sport  of  pursu- 

however,  greatly  abridged.  The  counties 

ing  any  beast  of  chase,  as  the  hare,  &c.  with 

palatine  in  England  arc  Lancaster,  Chester, 

greyhounds. 

and  Durham.  t 

COURT,  a palace ; a place  wlicrc  justice 

COUP,  a French  term  for  a stroke  or 

is  administered;  also  the  persons  or  judges 

sudden  blow  . Coup  de  Grace,  the  finish- 

assembled  for  hearing  nnd  deciding  causes, 
civil,  criminal,  &c.  Tims  we  liave  a court 

Cl 

ing  blow*. Coupde  Main,  a sudden  unpre- 

tJ 

meditated  attack. Coup  d*(Kil,  the  first 

of  law  ; a court  of  equity  ; a court  martial  j 

glance  of  the  eye,  with  which  it  surveys  any 

an  ecclesiastical  court,  Ac. 

(4 

object  at  large. Coup  de  Holeil,  any  dis- 

order suddenly  produced  by  the  violent 

COURT-BARON,  a court  incident  to 
niniinrial  rights.  , , , , 

n 

< 

scorching  of  the  sun. 

COUIIT-LEET,  a court  of  record  held 

s 

COUKED,  or  COUPE',  in  heraldry,  is 

once  a year,  in  a particular  hundred,  lord- 
sliip,  or  manor,  before  the  steward  of  the 

-i 

used  to  express  the  head,  or  any  limb,  of  an 

u* 

animal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk  smooth; 

Icct.  . . 

u 

distinguishing  it  from  that  wliicli  is  railed 

COURT-MARTIAL,  a court  consisting 

erased,  or  forcibly  torn  off. Couped  is 

of  military  or  naval  olficers,  for  the  trial  of 

tk 

jdso  used  to  signify  such  crosses,  bends, 
bar«,  chevrons,  Ac.  as  do  not  touch  the  sides 

offences  w'ithiii  its  jurisdiction. 

o 

COURT-UOhL,  n roll  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  number,  Ac.  of  lands  which 

n 

of  the  escutcheon,  but  arc,  as  it  were,  cut 

u 

off  from  them. 

depend  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  niniior. 

H 

( OL'PEh',  a motion  in  dancing,  when 
one  leg  in  a little  bent  and  suspended  from 

&c. 

D 

COURTESY,  elegance  or  politeness  of 

n 

the  ground,  and  with  t!»e  other  a motion  is 

Tnnntjrra.  combined  w'ilh  kindncss.^^^A 

made  forward. 

respeetful  inclination  of  the  body,  pcrfomicd 

COt'P'fiE,  two  of  the  same  species  or 

iiy  a woiiinn,  corresponding  in  design  to  the 

IV  At.L  THE  surEnroa  coi'rts  it  is  usuau  to  iiwk  attoiivrys  aei)  counsr.L. 

in 
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DATS  OP  CHIYALBT  "CODBTS  OP  LOVE  ” WERE  ESTABLISHED;  WHERE  KNIGHTS  AND  LADIES  DECIDED  QUESTIONS  OF  LOVE  AND  GALLANTRY. 
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bow  of  a gentleman. Tenure  by  courtesy^ 

in  law,  is  where  a man  marries  a woman 
seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  has 
by  her  issue  born  alive,  which  was  capable 
of  inheriting  her  estate : in  this  case,  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  holds  the  lands  for 
. his  life,  as  tenant  by  courtesy. 

COXJS'IN,  the  son  or  daughter  of  an 
uncle  or  aunt;  the  children  of  brothers 
and  sisters  being  usually  denominated 
cousins,  or  cousin-germans.  In  the  second 
generation  they  are  called  second  cousins, 

COV  ENANT,  in  law,  a writing  contain- 
ing the  terms  of  agreement  or  contract 
between  parties ; or  the  clause  of  agree- 
ment in  a deed  containing  the  covenant. 
- In  theology,  the  promise  of  God  to 
man,  that  man’s  perfect  obedience  should 
entitle  him  to  happiness.  The  covenant  of 
grace,  is  that  by  which  God  engages  to  be- 
stow salvation  on  man,  upon  the  condition 
that  man  shall  believe  in  Christ,  and  yield 
obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel. 

COW'-POX,  the  vaccine  disease ; a pus- 
tule transferred  from  the  udder  of  a cow  to 
the  human  body,  where  it  exhausts  or  neu- 
tralizes some  morbid  action  of  the  refe 
mucosum,  which  prevents  a disease  of  the 
same  membrane,  called  variola,  or  small- 
pox.  The  following  paragraph  having 

appeared  in  the  public  papers  at  the  mo- 
ment we  were  going  to  press  with  tliis 
sheet,  we  are  glad  to  give  it  insertion. 
Much  has  been  oefore  written  on  the  sub- 
ject ; but  notliing  that  we  have  seen  ap- 
pears so  conclusive  and  satisfactory : **Mr. 
Cecly,  surgeon,  of  Aylesbury,  has  demon- 
strated the  important  fact,  that  small-pox 
and  cow-pox  have  the  same  origin,  the 
latter  being  small  pox  communicated  to  the 
cow.  Mr.  C.  inoculated  cows  with  small- 
pox matter;  the  vesicle  produced  in  the 
animal  had  every  appearance  of  the  vaccine 
pock.  To  ascertain  the  point,  children 
were  inoculated  with  matter  taken  from 
the  cow  thus  artificially  infected ; the  re- 
sult was,  a fine,  genuine  vaccine  vesicle. 
To  establish  the  fact  satisfactorily,  these 
children  were  submitted  to  small-pox  in- 
oculation, and  found  to  be  protected  from 
the  disease.  Twenty-five  successive  inocula- 
tions have  now  been  performed  with  this 
new  virus,  which  may  truly  be  named 
variola  vaccina,  and  it  continues  to  pro- 
duce the  most  satisfactory  vesicles ; the 
matter  has  been  employed  in  Bristol  with 
perfect  success.” 

COW'RY,  shell-money.  The  cyprea  mo- 
netu  is  used  for  this  purpose ; and  of  wliich 
100  in  the  East  Indies  pass  for  a penny. 

CIIAB,  or  Cancer,  a genus  of  crusiace- 
ous  fish,  of  which  there  are  numerous  spe- 
cies, having' in  general  eight  legs,  besides 
two  large  claws.  Tlic  habits  of  crabs  arc 
various;  some  are  exclusively  aquatic,  and 
remain  on  the  sands  or  rocks,  at  great 
depths  in  the  sea;  others  inhabit  excava- 
tions formed  in  the  soft  coral  reefs  or  bars 
on  certain  c»)asts;  some  spend  their  days 
altogctiicr  on  shore,  living  in  burrows  or 
dens;  others  live  on  rocky  benches,  bask- 
ing in  tiic  sun,  and  only  retiring  into  the 


sea  when  alarmed;  while  some  species  are 
completely  terrestrial,  inhabiting  holes 
upon  the  highest  hills  and  motmtains  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  violet  crabs  of  the  Bahamas,  which 
live  in  the  mountains,  but  once  a year  pro- 
ceed to  the  sea  in  a body  of  many  millions, 
a journey  which  employs  them  some  weeks. 
Here  they  cast  their  spawn,  and  soon  after 
millions  of  young  crabs  travel  into  the 
mountains.  The  crabs  which  abound  on 
our  coasts,  are  the  Iccusta  and  m<tnas 
species. 

CRAB’S  CLAWS,  in  the  materia  mcdica, 
are  the  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  common 
crab  broken  off  at  the  verge  of  the  black 
part.  They  are  used  as  an  alkaline  ab- 
sorbent, and  form  the  base  of  many  of  the 
compound  sudorific  powders. 

CRAB’S  EYES,  concretions  in  the  head 
of  the  cray-fish.  They  are  accounted  not 
only  absorbent  and  drying,  but  also  discus- 
sive  and  diuretic. 

CRA^IP,  a convulsive  contraction  of  a 
muscular  part  of  the  body,  witli  pain. 

CRAN'BERRY',  in  botany,  a species  of  ' 
uacctnium,  growing  only  on  peat  bogs  or 
swampy  land,  and  bearing  small  bright 
red  berries,  which  have  a pleasant  acid  lla- 
vour,  and  are  much  used  in  tarts.  . 

CIL\NE,  a migratory  fowl  of  the  genus 
Ardea.  The  common  crane,  or  ardea  grus, 
has  black  wing-feathers,  with  an  ash-co- 
loured body,  and  flies  in  great  flocks  in  . 
many  countries.  There  arc  a great  many 
species,  but  the  characteristics  of  all  con- 
sist in  n straight  long  bill,  with  a furrow  ’ 
from  the  nostrils  towards  the  point,  long  I 
legs,  and  a long  neck.  The  Siberian  crane 
is  noted  for  its  sagacity,  and  the  flocks 
keep  a sentinel  to  warn  them  of  danger,  . 

Crane,  a machine  for  raising  great 

w'cights,  consisting  of  a horizonlal  arm,  or 
piece  of  timber,  projecting  from  a post,  and 
furnished  with  a pulley.  They  are  also 
made  of  cast  iron,  on  the  principle  of  the 
wheel  and  pinion ; by  which  they  arc  ren- 
dered very  commodious,  and  capable  of 
raising  immense  weights. 

CRA’NE-LINES,  in  a ship,  are  lines 
going  from  the  upper  end  of  the  sprit- 
sail  top-mast,  to  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
stays.  They  scn-c  to  keep  the  .«prit-sail- 
top-mast  upright  and  steady  in  its  place, 
and  to  strengtlicn  it. 

CR.rV'NE’S-BlLL,  in  botany,  the  plant 
Geranium,  of  many  species  ; so  named  fmra 
an  appendage  of  the  seed-vessel,  which 
resembles  the  beak  of  a crane. 

CU.-V'NE  FLY,  an  insect  of  the  genus  , 
Tipula,  of  many  species. 

CKANIOL'OGY,  the  science  which  in- 
vestigates the  structure  and  uses  of  the 
skulls  in  various  animals,  particularly  in 
relation  to  their  specific  character  and  in-  , 
tclicctual  powers.  One  who  is  versed  in 
this  science  is  termed  a Craniologist. 

CRANIOM'KTER,  an  instrument  for  ■ 
measuring  the  skulls  of  animals.  The  art 
of  measuring  them  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering their  specific  differences,  i**  called 
Craniometry,  I 
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CRAXIOS'COPY,  the  science  of  dis- 
covering, by  the  eminences  produced  by  the 
brain  on  the  cranium,  the  particular  parts 
in  whicii  reside  the  organs  that  induence 
certain  passions  or  faculties. 

CRA'NIUM,  the  skull;  the  assemblage 
of  bones  jivhich  enclose  the  brain. 

CRANTC,  an  iron  axis  with  the  end  bent 
like  an  elbow,  for  moving  a piston,  &c., 
and  causing  it  to  rise  and  fall  at  every 
turn.  Also  apiece  of  brass  work  of  a si- 
milar shape,  on  which  the  bell  wire  is  fix- 
ed, so  as  to  move  the  bell. A ship  is  said 

to  be  crank‘8tdfd  when  she  can  bear  but 
little  sail,  for  fear  of  over-setting;  and 
when  a ship  cannot  be  brought  on  the 
ground  without  danger,  she  is  said  to  be 
crank  by  the  ground. 

CRAPE,  a light  transparent  stuff,  re- 
sembling gauze.  It  is  made  of  raw  silk, 
gummed  and  twisted  on  the  mill,  and  much 
used  in  mourning. 

CRA'SIS,  the  healthy  constitution  of  the 
blood  in  an  animal  body. 

CRASPEDA'RIA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
animalcules,  without  any  tail  or  limbs, but 
with  an  apparent  mouth,  and  a series  of 
^mbritB  round  it  in  the  manner  of  a fringe. 
Some  species  are  roundish,  others  oval, 
and  others  cylindrical. 

CRASSAMEKTUM,  in  physic,  the 
thick  red,  or  fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  as 
distinct  from  the  scrum  or  aqueous  part. 

CRATCH'ES,  in  farriery,  a swelling  on 
the  pastern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  some- 
times under  the  hoof  of  a horse. 

CRATE,  a large  case  made  of  open  bars, 
in  which  earthenware  is  packed. 

CRATER,  the  aperture  or  mouth  of  a 

' volcano,  from  which  the  fire  issues. In 

j antiquity,  a very  large  wine-cup  or  goblet, 

1 out  of  w^ich  the  ancients  poured  their  hba- 
1 tions  at  feasts. 

[ CKAYT’ISH,  or  CRAWTISH,  a small 
. sort  of  lobster,  found  in  fresh-water  streams. 

1 There  is  also  a large  kind  peculiar  to  salt 
‘ water. 

1 CRAT'ON,  a general  name  for  nil  co- 
1 loured  mineral  substances,  used  in  design- 
ing or  painting  in  pastil  ; whether  they 
j have  been  beaten  and  reduced  to  a paste, 
f or  are  used  in  their  primitive  consistence, 

1 After  sawing  or  cutting  them  into  long 
narrow  slips. 

> CUEA.M,  the  oily  part  of  milk,  which 
1 rises  to  the  surface  and  forms  a scum.  By 
1 a species  of  agitation,  called  churning,  it 
, form.®  butter.— —Cream  0/  lime,  that  part 
^ of  lime  which,  after  being  dissolved  in  its 
1 caustic  state,  separates  from  the  water  in 
1 the  mild  slate  of  chalk  or  limestone.^— 
k Cream  of  tartar,  the  common  white  tartar 
j freed  from  its  impurities : the  crystalizcd 
•up^tartratc  of  potash. 

CKB'AN'CK,  in  falconry,  a fine  small 
1 line,  fastened  to  a hawk’s  leash  when  she 
IS  first  lured. 

J CREATION,  the  act  of  causing  to  exist, 
t>r  of  shaping  and  organizing  matter  so  ns 
, to  form  new  beings;  ns  the  errafion  of 
1 n»an  and  other  nninials,  of  pinnts,  niincrnls, 
j — Also,  the  act  of  investing  with  a 

new  character ; as,  the  a-eation  of  peers  by 
the  sovereign. 

CREDEN'DA,  in  theology,  things  to  be 
believed ; articles  of  faith ; distinguished 
from  agenda,  or  practical  duties. 

CREDENTIALS,  that  which  gives  a 
title  or  claim  to  confidence;  as  the  letters 
of  commendation  and  power  given  to  an 
ambassador,  or  public  minister,  by  the 
prince  that  sends  him  to  a foreign  court. 

CREDTT,  a reliance  or  resting  of  the 
mind  on  the  truth  of  something  said  or 
done. In  a commercial  sense,  the  trans- 

fer of  goods  on  trust  in  confidence  of  fu- 
ture payment.  The  seller  believes  in  the 
solvency  and  probity  of  the  purchaser,  and 
delivers  his  goods  to  him  in  confidence  of 
it ; or  he  delivers  them  on  the  credit  or 
reputation  of  his  customer.  It  has  been 
said,  and,  we  believe,  with  much  truth,  that 
credit  with  shopkeepers  has  become  so 
universal,  that  seven-tenths  of  the  commu- 
nity are  in  the  constant  practice  of  antici- 
pating their  incomes : and  there  is  hardly 
one  so  bankrupt  in  character  and  fortune 
as  to  be  unable  to  find  grocers,  bakers,  but- 
cl^s,  tailors,  &c.,  ready  to  furnish  him  upon 
credit  with  supplies  of  the  articles  in  which 
they  respectively  deal.  This  facility  of  ob- 
taining credit  is  productive  of  very  perni- 
cious results.  The  system  tempts  very 
many,  and  sometimes  even  the  most  con- 
siderate individuals,  to  indulge  iu  expenses 
beyond  their  means;  and  thus  becomes  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  bankruptcy,  insol- 
vency, and  bad  faith.  To  guarantee  them- 
selves from  the  extraordinary  risk  to  which 
such  proceedings  expose  them,  tradesmen 
are  obliged  to  advance  the  price  of  their 
goods  to  a most  exorbitant  height ; so  that 
those  who  are  able  and  who  really  mean 
to  pay  the  debts  they  contract,  arc,  in 
fact,  obliged  to  pay  those  of  the  hosts  of 
insolvents  and  swindlers  maintained  by 
the  present  system. Credit,  in  book- 

keeping, the  side  of  an  account  in  which 
payment  is  entered:  opposed  to  debit; 
thus  w'c  say,  the  credit  or  debit  side;  or 
put  that  sum  to  his  credit. The  confi- 

dence which  men  entertain  in  the  ability 
and  disposition  of  a nation,  to  make  good 
its  engagements  with  its  creditors,  is  called 

public  credit. Letters  of  credit,  letters 

given  by  merchants  to  persons  whom  they 
can  trust  to  draw  money  from  their  corres- 
pondents. 

CREED,  asummary  of  belief,  (from  credo, 
I believe);  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith  ; as  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
the  Atlinnaainii  Creed,  &c. 

CREEK,  that  part  of  a haven  or  small 
channel  running  from  the  sea,  where  goods 
are  landed. 

CIIE'NATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
leaves,  the  edges  of  wliich  are  furnished 
with  continuous  indentings,  neither  in- 
clining towards  the  iioint  nor  base.— 
When  tint  edge  of  a leaf  is  cut  into  verv 
minute  notches,  the  word  crrnida^c  is  useil. 

CKE'MOIl,  in  chemistry,  tiie  cream,  or 
that  which  tloifts  on  the  top  of  a liquid, 
and  is  skimmed  off. 

CRr.niT  hattiiali.t  iitrnr'.  nn  as  co.M.MunrF.  a:»d  rivii.iFATiort  rxTr.Ni>.  [<15 


COLOURED  CRATONS  ABB  MADE  WITH  PINE  PIPE  OR  CHINA  CLAT  PASTE,  INTIMATELT  MIXED  WITH  EARTHY  OR  METALLIC  PIGMENTS,  AND  THEN  MOULDED. 


yo  SHIP  IS  ADMITTED  TO  BE  A BRITISH  SHIP,  UNLESS  DULY  REGISTERED  AND  NAVIGATED  AS  SUCH  BY  A “CREW,  THREE  FOURTHS  OP  ■R'HICH  ARE  BRITISH. 
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CREMCNA,  in  music,  an  appellation 
for  the  superior  sort  of  violins,  which  were 
orig’inally  made  at  Cremona. 

CRENOPH'YLAX,  in  antitjuity,  a ma- 
gistrate at  Athens,  who  had  the  inspection 
of  fountains. 

CREFUN'DIA  in  antiquity,  a term  used 
to  express  such  things  as  were  worn  as  or- 
naments by  children,  as  rings,  jewels,  &c., 
which  might  serve  as  tokens  whereby  they 
afterwards  might  be  recognized,  or  as  an 
inducement  for  others  to  take  charge  of 
them. 

CREPITA'TION,  the  crackling  noise 
made  by  some  salts  during  the  process  of  • 
calcination.  I 

CREPUS'CULXJM  or  Crepuscle,  the 
twilight,  which  begins  and  ends  when  the  j 
sun  is  18  degrees  below  the  horizon.  It  is  , 
occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun’s 
rays. 

CRESCEN'DO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
term  for  the  gradual  swelling  of  the  notes 
over  which  it  is  placed. 

CRES'CENT,  the  increasing  or  new 
moon,  which,  when  receding  from  the 
sun,  shows  a cu^^^ng  rim  of  light,  termi- 
nating in  points  or  horns. The  Turkish 

standard,  on  which  a crescent  is  depicted; 
and,  figuratively,  the  Turkish  power  or  em- 
pire of  the  crescent. In  heraldry,  it  is 

an  honourable  ordinary,  or  a mark  of  dis- 
tinction for  the  second  sons  of  families,  or 
those  descended  from  them. 

CRESCEN'TIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  14  JJulynamia,  order  2 Angios^ 
permia.  The  species  are  the  Crescentia 
cnjetCt  or  narrow-leaved  calabash-trec,  and 
the  Crescentia  cucurbitina,  or  broad-leaved 
calabash-tree. 

CRESS,  the  name  of  several  species  of 
plants ; of  which  the  most  useful  are 
w'atcr-cresses,  which  are  eaten  as  a salad, 
and  are  valued  in  medicine  for  their  anti- 
scorbutic qualities.  They  grow  on  the 
banks  of  rivulets  and  other  moist  places. 

CREST,  the  plume  of  feathers  or  other 
material  on  the  top  of  the  ancient  helmet. 
The  crest  is  considered  a greater  criterion 
of  nobility  than  the  armour  generally,  and 
therefore  forms  an  important  subject  in  the 
science  of  heraldry. 

CRE'TA,  a genus  of  earths,  of  the  calca- 
reous order,  which,  by  a chemical  analysis, 
is  found  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
carbonic  acid,  &c.  It  is  soluble  in  acids, 
and  calcines  in  the  fire. 

CRKTA'CEOUS,  partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of^,  or  abounding  in  chalk. 

CREUX,  a I’rcnch  term  used  in  sculp- 
ture, where  the  lines  and  figures  arc  cut 
below  the  surface  of  the  substances  en- 
graved, and  thus  stands  opposed  to  re/iere, 
which  latter  term  intimates  the  prominence 
of  the  lines  and  figures  which  appear  above 
the  surface. 

CREW,  the  company  of  seamen  belong- 
ing to  a ship  or  boat. 

CRIBTllPORM,  in  anatomy,  a tenn  ap- 
plied to  the  lamintcofthc  ethmoid  bone, 
through  which  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  pass  to  the  nose. 


CRIBRO'SUM  OS,  in  anatomy,  called  i 
also  08  ethmoides,  a bone  situated  ijiteruallv 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  basis  of  the  skull. 
The  uses  of  it  are  to  be  a principal  part  of 
the  organ  of  smelling,  and  to  give  a ver>* 
great  extent  to  the  pituitary  membrane  in 
a small  compass. 

CRICK'ET,  an  active,  manly  game,  play- 
ed with  bats  and  a ball,  and  wliich  is  almost 
peculiar  to  this  country.  The  number  of 
the  party  on  each  side  is  eleven,  who  alter- 
nately take  the  innings,  and  alternately  thc^ 

bowling  and  watching. Cricket,  the  Orgl- 

Ills,  in  zoology,  a harmless  insect  of  the 
grasshopper  species,  common  near  ovens, 
and  fire-places.  Their  noise,  called  chUp^ 
ing,  is  produced  merely  by  the  friction  of 
the  bases  of  their  elytra,  or  wing-cases, 
against  each  other. 

CRICOPDES,  in  anatomy,  a cartilage  of 
the  lar>Tix,  caUed  also  the"  annular  car- 
tilage. 

CUIiVlTNAL,  in  the  sense  usually  ap- 
plied, signifies,  a person  indicted  or  charg- 
ed with  a public  otfence,  and  one  who  is 
found  guilty. 

CRIME,  the  transgression  of  a law, 
either  natural  or  divine,  civil  or  ecclesiastic. 
In  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  crimes 
are  understood  to  be  offences  against  so- 
ciety or  morals,  as  far  as  they  are  amenable 
to  the  laws.  To  this  w*e  may  add,  in  order 
more  clearly  to  distinguish  between  words 
often  esteemed  synonymous,  that  actions 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  religion  are 
called  sins;  actions  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  morals  are  called  rices;  and  ac- 
tions, contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  are 
called  crimes. 

CRITCHTONITE,  a mineral,  occurring 
in  primitive  rocks  with  octahedritc.  It  is 
of  a velvet  black  colour,  and  crystalizes  in 
very  acute  small  rhomboids. 

CRIN'GLE,  in  marine  language,  a hole 
in  the  bolt-rope  of  a sail,  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  sail  is  drawn 
up  to  its  vard,  or  to  extend  the  leech  by  the 

bow-line-\)ridIc8. Iron  cringles,  or  hanks, 

arc  open  rings  running  on  the  stays,  to 
w*hich  the  heads  of  tlte  stay-sails  arc  made 
fast. 

CRI 'SIS,  in  medicine,  according  to 
Galen,  is  a sudden  change,  cither  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  indicative  of  recovery 
or  death.  In  its  more  ^ncral  sense,  it  de- 
notes that  stage  of  a disorder  from  which 
some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  tenni- 
n'Ation.  At  the  approach  of  a crisis,  the 
disease  appears  to  take  a more  violent  cha- 
racter. If  the  change  is  for  the  better,  the 
violent  symptoms  cense  with  a copious  per- 
spiration, or  some  other  discharge  from  the 
system.  Alter  a salutary  crisis,  the  patient 
feels  himself  relieved,  and  the  dangerous 
symptoms  cease. — By  a crisis  is  also 
meant  the  point  of  time  when  an  affair  is 
arrived  at  its  height,  and  must  soon  tcmii- 
untc  or  suffer  a material  change. 

CRISP,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a leaf  ) 
folded  over  and  over,  at  tnc  edges,  w hich  J 
are  always  serrated,  dcntaicd,  or  lacerated,  i 
Crispature  is  tlic  state  of  its  being  curled. 


1/4  PUNISHMENT  BHOOLP  AtiWATS  BE  IN  TROronTtON  TO  THE  INJURY  SUSTAINED. 
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1 CRISTATE,  or  CRISTATED,  a bota- 
nical  epithet  for  having  an  appendage  like 
a tuh  or  crest,  as  some  anthers  and  dowers. 

CIUTE'RION,  any  established  rule,  prin- 
■ ciple,  or  fact,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
; standard  to  judge  by,  and  by  which  a cor- 

• rect  judgment  may  be  formed. 

CRITIl  OMANCY,  a kind  of  divination 
by  means  of  the  dough  of  cakes,  and  the 
meal  strewed  over  the  victims,  in  ancient 
sachtices. 

CRITIC,  a person  who,  according  to  the 
cstabhshed  roles  of  his  art,  is  capable  of 
jud^ng  with  propriety  of  any  literary  com- 
position, or  work  of  art,  particularly  of  such 
as  arc  denominated  the  Fine  Arts.  To 
I which  may  be  added,  as  w ithin  the  province 
of  a critic,  that  he  should  be  able  to  explain 
w hat  is  obscure,  to  supply  what  is  defec- 
tive, to  amend  what  is  ( rroneous,  and  to 
reconcile  the  discrepancies  he  may  meet 
with  between  different  authors  who  have 
treated  on  the  subject  under  review. 

• CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with 
propriety  concerning  any  work  of  litera- 
ture or  art,  and  of  giving  the  result  of  that 
judgment  to  the  public  w ith  candour. 

CRITI'QUE,  a skilful  examination  of  the 
: merits  of  a pei^onnaDce,  w ith  remarks  on 
I its  beauties  and  faults. 

I CRO'CEOUS,  resembling  saffron. 

2 f CROC'ODILE,  in  zoology,  a large  and 
ferocious  animal  of  the  genus  Laceria.  It 
is  amphibious,  has  a naked  body,  with  four 
feet  and  a tail,  and  grows  to  the  length  of 
, sixteen  or  eighteen  feet.  It  inhabits  the 
large  rivers  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun. 
CRO'CUS,  in  chemistry,  a metal  calcin- 

= ed  to  a red  or  deep  yellow  colour. In 

j botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  3 TriandTia, 

\ order  1 Monogynia, 

1 CROIS'ES,  in  English  antiquity,  pilgrims 
- bound  for  the  Holy  J/and,  or  such  as  had 
been  there;  so  called  from  a badge  they 
j wore  in  imitation  of  a cross.  The  knights 
I of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  created  fur  the 
; defence  and  protection  of  pilgrims,  were 
j particularlv  called  croiaen ; and  so  were  all 
. those  of  the  Eugli#h  nobility  and  gentry, 
j who,  in  the  reigns  of  Iicnr>’  II.  Richard  I. 

\ Henry  III.  ami  Edward  I.  were  cruce  sig- 
I nati,  that  is, devoted  for  the  recovery  of  l*a- 
I lestinc. 

! CROM'MiCII,  in  Rritisli  antiquity, large, 
broad,  flat  stones  rai^od  imon  other  stones 
■^t  up  to  support  them.  They  arc  common 
in  Anglesea,  and  ore  supposcu  to  be  remains 
of  druidical  altars. 

CUtISS,  in  antiquity,  an  instrument  of 
ancient  vengeance,  consistingof  two  pieces 
of  timber,  crossing  each  other,  citlicr  in  the 
form  of  a T or  an  X.  That  on  w hicli  our 
J^^^vionr  anffered,  if»  represented  on  coins 
and  other  monuments  to  have  been  of  tlic 
former  kind.  This  punishment  was  only 
inflicted  on  malefactors  and  slaves,  and  was 
thence  rnlled  aerriie  aupplicium.  The  most 
osual  method  was  to  nail  the  criminal's 
h.'uids  and  feet  to  this  gibbet,  in  an  erect 
posture;  though  there  are  instances  of 
criminals  nailed  wdth  their  bend  down- 


w'ard. Cross,  the  ensign  of  the  Chris- 

tian religion;  and  hence,  hguratively,  the 
religion  itself.  Also,  a monument  with  a 
cross  upon  it  to  excite  devotion,  such  as 

w ere  anciently  set  up  in  mni’kct  places. 

In  theology,  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  suffer- 
ings and  of  the  atonement. Cross,  in  he- 

raldry, the  most  ancient  and  the  noblest  of 
all  the  honourable  ordinaries,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  perpendicular  with  tw  o ho- 
rizontal lines,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles  in  the  figure  of  a cross. 

CROSS'-BILL,  in  ornithology,  the  cZoxja 
ntrvirostra,  a bird  so  called  because  the 
mandibles  of  its  beak  cross  each  other. 

CROSS'-BOW,  a missive  wxapon  formerly 
much  used,  w'hich  was  strung  and  set  in  a 
shaft  of  wood,  w ith  a trigger,  &c. 

CROSS'LET,  in  heraldry,  a little  or  dimi- 
nutive cross:  the  shield  is  frequently  seen 
covered  with  crosslets.  Also,  fesses  and 
other  honourable  ordinaries,  charged  or  ac- 
companied with  crosslets. 

CROSS'-EXAMINATION,  in  law,  a close 
and  rigid  examination  of  a witness  by  the 
counsel  of  the  adverse  party,  consisting  of 
cross  questions,  in  order  to  elicit  the  truth. 

CEOSS-BAR-SHOT,  a bullet  with  an 
iron  bar  passing  through  it,  and  standing 
out  a few  inches  on  each  side ; used  in 
naval  actions  for  cutting  the  enemy’s  rig- 
ging. 

CROSS-CUT- SAW,  a saw  for  cutting 
timber  crosswdsej 

CROSS'-STAFF,  an  instrument  to  take 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

CROSS'-STONE,  a mineral  of  a grayish 
white  colour,  called  also  harmostone,  occur- 
ing  in  double  and  single  crystals. 

CROSS'-TREES,  pieces  of  timber  in  a 
ship,  supported  by  the  cheeks  and  trestle- 
trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  lower  roasts, 
to  sustain  that  which  is  above,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  top-gallant  shrouds. 

CROTCH'ET,  in  music,  half  a minim. 

Ill  printing,  this  mark,  [ ],  to  separate 

what  is  not  the  necessary  part  of  a sen- 
tence. 

CROTON  Oily,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  late  additions  to  the  materia  inedica, 
is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  an  East  In- 
dian plant.  It  is  so  strongly  purgative,  that 
one  drop  is  a full  dose,  and  half  a drop  will 
sometimes  produce  a powerful  circct.  In 
the  hands  of  an  experienced  physician  it  is 
of  great  value,  hut  it  is  so  extremely  active 
that  it  should  never  be  used  without  the 
greatest  caution. 

CROlIl',  in  medicine,  the  disease  called 
cirnanche  trachtaim,  an  alTection  of  llie 
tliroat,  nccoinpanitd  with  a hoarse,  difUcult 
respiration.  It  mostly  attacks  joung  cliil- 
dren,  who  ore  suddenly  seixed  with  a dilll- 
eulty  of  breathing  and  a Grouping  noise. 
'I’iie  application  of  cold  seems  to  he  tlic 
general  cause  of  the  disease,  and^  it  is  eon- 
8ci|ucntly  more  prevalent  in  winter  and 
spring  than  in  the  summer. 

CltOlU’A'DE,  ill  the  manege,  a leap  in 
which  the  horse  pulls  uii  his  hind  legs,  ns  if 
he  drew  them  up  to  his  nelly. 

(;R0TA1,US,  the  rnttle-Bimke,  a genus  of 


caossss  nsvr.  iikkx  tiik  sAnoit  or  nuMnaai.Rss  oiitiKBs,  jiii.iTAiir  Axn  civii,. 


THE  EMTRESS  UEI.EXA  (COXST.ASTIXE’s  MOTBEB)  EOtlNn,  AS  IT  IS  SAID,  THE  CROSS  ON  WHICH  CHRIST  SUFFERED,  AND  CONVEYED  IT  TO  COKSTAKTIHOPEB. 


VI:<EGAB  IS  BOILED  BOB  PICKLING,  IN  OBDEB  THAT  THE  IMPDBITIES,  OOAGOLATED  BY  HEAT,  MAY  BE  SEPABATED  BY  STRAINING, 


TUB  WORD  “crown  IS  USED  FIGURATIVELY  FOR  TUB  REGAL  POWER. 
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serpents,  furnished  with  poisonous  fangs. 
The  serpents  of  this  family  seldom  bite  ex- 
cept when  irritated,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  prey.  The  rattle  consists  of 
hollow,  hard,  dry,  and  semi-transparent 
bones,  resembling,  in  some  measure,  the 
shape  of  the  human  os  sacrum:  the  tip  of 
every  uppermost  bone  runs  within  two  of 
the  bones  below  it ; by  which  contrivance 
tliey  have  not  only  a moveable  coherence, 
but  also  are  enabled  to  make  a more  multi- 
plied sound,  each  hone  hitting  against  the 
other  two  at  the  same  time.  The  number 
of  joints  in  the  rattle  of  each  reptile  is 
various,  from  five  to  forty.  The  poisonous 
secretion  is  discharged  from  the  fangs  of 
the  dog  teeth,  or  tusks  placed  without  the 
upper  jaws,  after  the  manner  of  the  viper; 
and  after  the  first  time  the  animal  seems 
progressively  to  lose  its  power  of  poisoning, 
till  it  has  had  time  to  recruit  itself  by  a re- 
spite of  some  hours. 

CROUT,  KROUT,  or  SOUR-CROUT,  is 
cabbage  chopped  tine,  and  pickled.  It  is 
made  by  placing  chopped  cabbage  in  layers 
in  a barrel,  with  salt  and  carraway  seeds 
sprinkled  between  the  layers,  then  pressing 
it  down,  and  suffering  it  to  remain  till  it  has 
undergone  fermentation.  It  is  considered 
an  efficacious  preservative  against  the  scur- 
vy, and  is  used  at  sea,  particularly  in  the 
Russian  navy. 

CROW,  in  ornithology,  a species  of  Cor- 
i5u«,  about  the  size  of  the  largest  tame 
pigeon,  and  of  a fine  deep  black  colour. 
The  crow  is  a voracious  fowl,  feeding  on 

carrion,  grain,  &c. Scare-crow,  the  black 

Larus,  with  grey  wings  and  red  legs. 

CROW  BAR,  in  mechanics,  an  iron  lever 
^ith  a claw  at  one  end,  and  a sharp  point 
at  the  other : used  for  raising  and  moving 
weights. 

CROW'-FOOT,  a complication  of  small 
cords,  spreading  out  from  a long  block : 
used  on  board  of  ships,  for  suspending  the 
awnings,  or  keeping  the  top-sails  from 
striking  against  the  tops. 

CROW^S'-BILL,  in  surgery,  a kind  of 
forceps,  for  extracting  bullets  and  other 
things  from  wounds. 

CROW^S'-FEET,  in  the  art  of  war,  an 
iron  instrument  with  four  points,  thrown 
upon  breaches,  or  in  passes  where  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  arc  expected.  fSee  CaltropS] 

CROWN,  an  ornamental  badge  of  regal 
power,  worn  on  the  head  by  sovereign 

princes. The  top  of  the  head;  also  the 

top  of  any  elevated  object. In  architec- 

ture, the  uppermost  member  of  a cornice. 

Among  jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the 

rose  diamond. An  English  silver  coin,  of 

the  value  of  five  shillings. In  botany,  an 

appendage  to  the  top  ot  a seed,  which  serves 
to  bear  it  in  the  wind. — ;-Aniong  the  vari- 
ous crowns  and  wreaths  in  use  among:  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  following: 
Corona  aurea  (the  golden  crown);  the  re- 
ward of  remarkable  bravery.  Corona  can- 
frensis;  given  to  him  who  first  entered  the 
camp  of  an  enemy.  Corona  cirica;  one  of 
the  highest  military  rewards:  it  was  given 


to  him  who  saved  the  life  of  a citizen. 


Corona  convivialis ; the  wreath  worn  at 
feasts.  Coro7ta  muralis;  pveu  by  the  ge- 
neral to  the  soldier  who  first  scaled  the 
enemy's  wall.  Corona  navalis;  given  to 
him  who  first  hoarded  and  took  an  enemy^s 
vessel:  it  was  next  in  rank  to  the  civic 
crown.  Corona  nuptialis;  a crown  orwTcalh 
worn  by  brides.  Corona  obsidionalis ; a 
reward  given  to  him  who  delivered  a be- 
sieged towm,  or  a blockaded  army.  It  was 
one  of  the  highest  military  honours,  and  ( 
very  seldom  obtained.  Corona  triumphaliM ; j 
a wreath  of  laurel  which  was  given  by  the  j 
army  to  the  imperator,  who  wore  it  on  his 
head  at  the  celebration  of  his  triumph. 

CROWN-GLASS,  the  finest  sort  of  win- 
dow-glass. 

CROWN-IMPE'RIAL,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Pritillaria,  having  a beautiful  flower. 

CROWN-IMFERIAL-SHELL,  a beauti- 
ful  species  of  Voluta,  the  head  of  which  is 
surrounded  with  a series  of  sharp-pointed 
tubercles,  so  as  to  resemble  an  open  crown ; 
it  has  also  two  broad  and  very  beautiful 
zones  running  round  it. 

CROWN'-OFFICE,  an  office  belonging 
to  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  tbe 
attorney-general  exhibits  informations  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

CROWN'-FOST,  in  building,  a post 
which  stands  upright  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween two  principal  rafters. 

CROWN'-WHEEL,  the  upper  wheel  next 
the  balance  in  a watch,  and  which  drives 
the  balance. 

CROWN'-WORK,in  fortification,  an  out- 
work running  into  the  field,  consisting  of 
tw’o  demi-bastions  at  the  extremes,  and  an 
entire  bastion  in  the  middle,  with  curtains. 

It  is  designed  to  gain  some  advantageous 
post,  and  cover  the  other  works. 

CROYL'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  crys- 
talizcd  cauk. 

CRU'CIAL,  in  surgery,  an  epithet  for 
transverse,  or  in  the  form  of  a cross ; as, 
a crucial  incision. 

CRU  CIBLE,  a vessel  or  melting-pot, 
made  of  clay,  and  so  tempered  and  baked 
as  to  endure* the  greatest  tire.  It  is  used  in 
chemical  operations,  and  by  workers  in 
gold  and  silver.  Silver,  plaiina,  and  iron 
are  also  used  occasionally  as  crucibles. 

CRUCIFIXTON,  the  act  or  punish- 
ment of  putting  to  death  by  naihng  or  fas- 
tening a person  to  a crueyfix,  or  cross. 

CRU'CIFORM,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
flowers  consisting  of  four  petals  disposed  in  s 
the  form  of  a cross.  ^ 

CUU'DITY,  among  physicians,  is  ap- 
plied to  undigested  substances  in  the  sto- 
mach ; to  humours  in  the  body  which  Rrc 
unconcoct  cd,  and  not  prepared  for  expul- 
sion ; and  to  the  excrements. 

CUU  ISKH,  a small  armed  vessel  that 
sails  to  and  fro  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  to 
protect  the  commerce  of  its  own  nation,  or 
lor  plunder. 

CKUFELLA'UII,  in  antiquity,  nobility 
among  the  Gauls,  who  were  armed  with  a 
complete  harness  of  steel. 

CUU'OR,  sometimes  signifies  the  blood 
in  general;  sometimes  only  the  venous 
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CnUCIFIXION  WAS  A FnRQl  ENT  TUNISTIMENT  AMONG  TIIK  ANCIENTS. 


Finn  ci.at,  mixui>  with  finki.t  nnottnn  ofmrnt  of  oi.i>  cnuci»i,RS,  anw  a rouTiON  of  rtUMnAGo. 


METALS,  OR  GLASS,  RE:«DERED  FLUID  BY  HEAT,  CRY8TALIZB  BY  COOLING. 
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• i blood;  and  at  others,  extravasated  or  coa^« 

^ I lateci  blood ; but  the  word  is  most  fre- 
^ '■  quentljr  used  for  the  red  globules  of  blood, 
c ’ iu  distinction  from  the  limpidor  serous  part. 

■*  CRUSA'DES,  the  name  by  which  the 
? wars  or  military  expeditions  were  distin- 
t guished,  that  were  carried  on  by  the  Chris- 

2 tian  nations  of  the  "NVest,  from  the  end  of 
i the  11th  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  for 

3 the  conquest  of  Palestine.  They  were  called 
^ crusades,  because  all  the  warriors  fought 
f under  the  banner  of  the  crojj,  and  wore 
- that  emblem  on  their  clothes,  'fhe  Chris- 
« tians  had  long  grieved  that  the  Holy  Land, 

' where  Jesus  h£^  lived,  taught,  and  died  for 
\ mankind,  where  pious  pilgrims  resorted  to 
I pour  out  their  sorrows,  and  ask  for  aid  from 
3 above  at  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour,  should 
a be  in  the  power  of  unbelievers.  The  dawn 
\ of  civilization  and  mental  cultivation  had 
. just  commenced.  They  were  at  that  pe- 
\ riod  in  a state  to  receive  a strong  religious 
\ excitement;  the  spirit  of  adventure  burned 

> within  them;  and  their  imaginations  were 

< also  easily  roused  by  the  reports  of  the 
J riches  of  the  East.  The  Pope  considered 

* the  invasion  of  Asia  as  the  means  of  pro- 
\ mating  Christianity  amongst  the  infidels, 

and  of  winning  whole  nations  to  the  bosom 
; of  the  church ; monarchs  expected  victory 
I and  increase  of  dominion  ; and  their  sub* 

* jects  were  easily  persuaded  to  engage  in  the 
^ glorious  cause  I Tet  army  after  army  was 
) destroyed  ; and  though  some  brilliant  vic- 
\ tories  served  to  exhibit  the  soldiers  of 

Christendom  as  heroes  of  a valorous  age, 

' and  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  was  more 
than  once  under  their  dominion,  the  Chris* 
tian  empire  on  the  continent  of  Asia  was 

* eventually  overthrown,  and  the  dominion  of 

> the  Mamelukes  and  Sultans  established. 

< But  by  means  of  these  joint  enterprizes, 

! I the  European  nations  became  more  con* 

; nccted  with  each  other ; feudal  tyranny  was 
t weakened ; a commercial  intercourse  took 
I place  throughout  Europe,  which  greatly 

\ augmented  the  wealth  of  the  cities;  the 
) ‘ human  mind  expanded  ; and  a number  of 
I ! arts  and  sciences,  till  then  unknown  by  the 
J I western  nations,  was  introduced. 

1 I CRU'RAL,  in  anatomy,  an  cnithet  given 
j to  the  artery  which  conveys  tne  blood  to 
! j the  erura,  or  legs,  and  to  the  vein  by 
which  this  blood  returns  towards  the 

* j heart. 

t ! CRUSTA'CEA,  or  Crusta'ckous  Fish, 

I ! are  those  covered  w*ith  shells,  consisting  of 
' several  jointed  pieces  or  scales,  as  crabs, 
I I lobsters,  &c.  These  arc  generally  softer 
' I than  the  shells  of  the  testaceous  fish, 

* I which  consist  of  a single  piece,  and  coin- 

: monly  thicker  and  stronger  than  the 

. I former,  such  as  those  of  the  oyster,  scallop, 
I cockle,  &c.  The  cnutacea  consist  almost 
i entirely  of  the  three  tribes,  viz.  cancer, 
I oninruM,  and  monorutue. 

I CRU8TAI/OGY,  that  part  of  zoology 
I which  treats  of  crustaceous  animals,  ar- 

* [ ranging  them  in  orders,  tribes,  and  families, 
I and  describing  their  forms  and  habits. 

* CRU'YSII AGF,,  a fish  of  the  shark  kind, 
\ having  a triangular  head  and  mouth. 


CRY'OLITE,  iu  mineralogy,  a fluate  of  | 
soda  and  aluraine,  of  a white  or  yellowish  • 
gray  colour,  occurring  in  masses  of  a foli- 
ated structure.  It  is  found  in  Greenland. 

CRY’OPH'ORUS,  an  instrument  for 
showing  the  relation  between  evaporation 
at  low  temperatures  and  the  production  of 
cold. 

CRYPT,  a subterranean  chapel  or  ora- 
torj' ; or  a vault  under  a churcli  for  the 
interment  of  bodies. 

CRY’PTOGA'MIA,  the  S^Uh  class  of 
plants  iu  the  Linntean  system ; compre- 
hending those  w'hosc  fructification  is  con- 
cealed or  inconspicuous,  as  ferns,  mosses, 
liverworts,  and  mushrooms. 

CRY'PTOG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in 
cipher,  or  secret  characters. 

CllYPTOL'OGY^,  secret  or  enigmatical 
language. 

CRYS'TAL,  a species  of  stone  of  the 
quartz  kind,  belonging  to  the  siliceous 
class.  When  no  accidental  circumstance 
has  interrupted  the  crystalization  (for  it 
must  once  have  been  in  a soft  state),  it  is 
always  of  an  hexagonal  or  six-sided  angular 
form,  pointed  at  both  ends.  This  descrip- 
tion of  crystal  is  commonly  termed  rocA 
ci'ystal. Crystal,  in  chemistry  and  mi- 

neralogy, an  inorganic  body,  which  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a regular  solid,  ter- 
minated by  a certain  number  of  plane  and 
smooth  surfaces ; or  a salt  which  assumes  a 
regular  and  solid  form,  on  the  gradual 

cooling  of  the  solution. Crystal  Glass,  a 

factitious  crystal,  more  perfect  in  its  com- 
position and  manufacture  than  common 
glass.  It  is  frequently  cut ; and  vases, 
lustres,  and  other  ortiaraents  are  made  of 

it. Iceland  Crystal,  a variety  of  calca* 

reous  spar,  or  crystalized  carbonate  of 
lime,  brought  from  Iceland,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  double  refraction. 

CRYS'TALINE,  transparent  and  pure, 

resembling  crystal. Cryataline  Heavens, 

in  ancient  astronomy,  two  spheres  imagined 
between  the  primum  mobile  and  the  firma- 
ment, in  the  Ptolemaic  system. Crys- 

talxne  Uumonr,  (of  the  eye),  a very  white, 
transparent,  firm  substance,  adapted  like 
n glass  lens,  to  converge  rays  of  light  si- 
tuated behind  the  iris,  in  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye. 

CKYS'TALITE,  in  mincralop^,  a name 

?:iven  to  whinstonc,  cooled  slowly  after 
usion. 

CRYSTALIZA'TION,  the  act  or  process 
of  reducing  any  salt  into  a regular  form  by 
dissolving  it  in  a menstruum,  and  allowing  it 
to  cool  until  it  shoots  into  the  bodies  called 
crystals.  This  process  is  llic  cITect  of  re- 
frigeration, or  evaporation. 

CRY8TAL()G'RA1’IIY,  the  doctrine  or 
science  of  crystalization,  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  process,  the  forms  wliich  crys- 
tals assume,  arc. 

CU'HATUKE,  in  geometry,  the  finding 
exactly  the  solid  or  cubic  contents  of  a 
body. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a regular  solid  body, 
consisting  of  six  semare  and  equal  sides, 
and  containing  equal  angles.  The  solidity  of 
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ALL  CRT8TALIZAT10X  18  ACCOMrANIRD  WITH  FLABIIKS  OP  LIGHT. 


THEBE  13  A GBEAT  TABIETT  THE  POEM  OP  CET3TALIZED  SALT3,  AND  EACH  SALT  PBESEKVES  IT3  OWN  PECDLIAlt  POEM  AND  CHAHACTEB, 


FROM  TUB  OBSERVATIONS  'WmCn  HATE  BEEN  MADE,  IT  IS  BELIEVED  THAT  THE  CDCEOO  MIGRATES  FROM  EUROPE  TO  THE  COASTS  OF  AFRICA. 
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CUIRASSES  CAME  IMTO  USE  ABOUT  THE  BEG1^^'I^G  OF  TUB  Mill  CEMUBT. 


cue]  Scientific  anU  l^ltcvarw  ®reasurn  ; [cul 


any  culje  is  found  by  multiplying  the  su- 
perlicial  area  of  one  of  the  sides  by  the 
height.— 6’u6ic  Number^  in  arithmetic, 
tliat  which  is  produced  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  a square  number  by  its  root ; thus, 
C4  is  a cube  number,  and  arises  by  multi- 
plying 16,  the  square  of  4,  by  the  root  4. 

Cube  Root^  the  side  of  a cube  number;  thus 
3 is  the  cube  root  or  side  of  27- 

CU'BEB,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the 
Piper  Scubeba.  It  is  less  than  pepper,  good 
for  strengthening  the  stomach,  and  aro- 
matic. 

CU'BIC,  or  CU'BICAL,  having  the  form 
of  a cube,  or  that  may  be  contained  unthin 
a cube.  Thus,  a cubic  foot  of  water  is  the 
water  that  may  be  contained  within  six 
equal  sides,  each  a foot  square. 

CU'BIT,  an  ancient  measure,  equal  to  the 
length  of  a man’s  arm,  from  the  elbow  to 
the  tip  of  the  middle  linger.  Among  diffe- 
rent nations  the  length  of  the  cubit  differed. 
The  English  was  18  inches,  the  Roman 
rather  less,  and  the  cubit  of  the  Scriptures 
is  supposed  to  have  been  22  inches. 

CU'BITANS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  two  muscles  of  the  wnist,  one  of  which, 
called  the  exfernuSj  serves  to  extend  the 
wTist;  and  the  other,  the  internus,  to 
bend  it. 

CU'BITUS,  in  anatomv,  a bone  of  the 
arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow'  to  thewTist. 
The  cubitus,  for  the  sake  of  the  more  easy 
and  varied  motion,  is  composed  of  a binary 
number  of  bones,  called  the  cubitus,  or  ulna, 
and  the  radius.  The  situation  of  the  ulna 
is  interior,  its  length  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  radius,  and  has  a motion  of  tlexion 
and  extension.  The  epithet  cubital  is  ac- 
cordingly used;  as,  the  cubital  ner\*e,  ar- 
terv,  or  muscle. 

CUCK'OO-SPITTLE,  a white  froth  or 
spume  very  common  on  many  plants  in  the 
spring,  which  forms  the  nidus  of  a sort  of 
cicada. 

CUCU'B.\LUS,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
10  Decandria,  order  3 Trigynia.  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  ]3crennials,  and  consist  of 
the  various  campions. 

CU'CULUS,  or  Cuckoo,  a genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Picee.  They  lay  their 
eggs  in  tlie  nests  of  other  birds,  chiefly  in 
that  of  the  hedge-sparrow’,  from  which  the 
young  cuckoos  turn  out  the  young  spar- 
rows. The  cuckoo  arrives  in  Britain  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  departs  in  the  hrst 
week  of  July.  To  this  shortness  of  the  pe- 
riod of  residence,  joined  with  the  numerous 
progeny  which  nature  has  destined  it  to 
yield,  ornithologists  attribute  the  motive 
for  this  singular  arrangement  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature ; for  by  means  of  this  re- 
source, cuckoo’s  eggs  arc  laid  in  an  abun- 
dance that  could  not  be  effected  if  the  bird- 
was  to  sit  herself. 

ClPCUiMBER,  the  name  of  a plant  and 
its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Cucumw.  Theflower 
is  yellow  and  bell-shaped;  and  the  stalks 
trail  on  the  ground,  or  climb  by  their 
creepers.  The  fruit  is  cold,  watery,  and  hy 
many  thought  unwholesome. 

CU'CUMIS,  a genus  of  plants,  class  21 


Monoecia,  order  10  Syngenesia.  This  genus 
comprehends  all  animus  w'ith  herbaceous 
scandent  stems,  as  the  gourd,  cucumber, 
and  melon. 

CU’CURBIT,  a chemical  vessel  in  the  • 
shape  of  a gourd.  It  is  used  in  distillation : | 
and  with  its  head  and  cover,  coustitutes 
the  alembic. 

CUCURBITA'CEyE,  one  of  Linnajus’s 
natural  orders  of  plants,  comprehending 
those  wiiich  resemble  the  gourd,  ay  the 

cucumber,  melon,  pumpkin,  &c. The  j 

epithet  cucurbitaceous  is  accordingly  given  | 
to  any  fruit  resembling  a gourd.  : 

CUD,  the  food  which  ruminating  ani-  ' 
mals  chew’  over- again  ; from  whence,  to 
chew  the  cud,  signifies,  to  ponder,  think,  or 
ruminate  upon  a thing. 

CUD'DY,  in  large  ships,  a place  lying 
betw  een  the  captain  lieutenant’s  cabin,  and 
the  quarter-deck,  under  the  poop.  It  is 
divided  into  partitions  for  the  master  and 
other  officers.  Also,  a sort  of  cabin  or 
cook-room,  in  the  fore-part  or  near  the 
stern  of  a lighter,  or  barge  of  burden. 

CUE,  the  last  w’ords  of  a speech,  which 
a player,  who  is  to  answer,  catches  and  re- 
gards as  an  intimation  to  bemn.  Also,  a 
hint  given  to  him  of  what  and  when  he  is 
to  speak. 

CUIRASS',  apiece  of  defensive  armour, 
made  of  iron  plate,  well  hardened,  .and  co- 
vering the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle, 

Cuirassiers,  heavy  cavalry  armed  with 

a cuirass.  In  former  times  cuirasses  were 
very  common,  but  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
used in  England  about  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  The  lance  having,  of  late  years,  again 
been  introduced,  the  cuirass  has  been  rc-  , 
vived  among  the  European  cavalry.  j 

CUL  DE  LAMP,  in  architecture,  a term  j 
used  for  several  decorations,  in  vaults  and  i 
ceilings.  i 

CUL'DEES,  in  church-history,  an  order  • 
of  priests,  formerly  inhabiting  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Being  remarkable  for  the  , 
religious  exercises  of  preaching  and  pray-  . 
ing,  they  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  ; 
cuUores  Dei,  After  having  exercised  a 
great  influence  throughout  the  country, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  overthrowTi  by 
the  increase  of  the  papal  power,  and  the 
institution  of  monastenes,  more  congenial  , 
to  the  aspiring  views  of  the  sec  of  Rome. 

CU'LEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  : 
largest  measure  of  capacity  for  liauids,  ■ 
containing  forty  equal  to  180  gallons. 

CU'LEX,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  two- 
winged  flics,  the  mouth  o^  which  arc  tubu- 
lar, but  exceedingly  slender  and  Aliform. 
Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  the 
gnats  and  humble  bees.  ' 

CULI'NA,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  the 
funeral  pile  in  which  the  banquet  was  con- 
sumed.  Culina,  a burial-ground  for  the  i 

poor.  ! 

CUI/LI.\GE,  a barbarous  and  immoral 
practice,  whereby  the  lords  of  manors  an-  • 
ciently  assumed  a right  to  the  first  night  of  ; 
thoir  vassals*  brides. 

CULM,  in  botany,  the  stalk  or  stem  of 
corn  or  grasses,  usually  jointed  and  holl(»"  • ^ 
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THK  rnBXCii  cmuAS.siKns  wkuk  very  coxsrievors  at  Waterloo. 


A!«1MA1.S  THAT  RUMiaATK,  OR  CIIV.W  Tiff.  Cim,  CAN  fVIlFORM  111AT  OrURATION  lit  A VOLUNTARY  VOWKR  IN  TIIK  (KSOrilAOUB. 


CAuiil.-^ ALS,  CUNVKNKU  DY  HIS  UOLXNKSS  GKNKllALLY  TWICU  X MONTH. 


THE  INVENTION,  OK  EIUST  U3E  OF  THE  CUFOLA  BELONGS  TO  THE  BOMANS. 


cur]  XclB  IDictionarn  of  tfjc  IBcflcs  iL’cttvcs.  [cur 

Also,  a species  of  fossil  coal,  found  in 

small  masses,  diHicult  to  be  ignited,  and 
burning  with  little  flame,  but  producing 
an  unpleasant  smell. 

CULMIF'EROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  a smooth  jointed 
stalk,  usually  hollow,  and  at  each  joint 
RTapped  about  with  single,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  their  seeds  contained  in 
chaffy  husks,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  &c. 

CULMINA'TIOX,  in  astronomy,  the 
passing  of  any  heavenly  body  over  the  me- 
ridian, or  its  greatest  altitude  for  the  day. 
Hence  culmination  is  used,  metaphorically, 
for  the  condition  of  any  person  or  thing 
arrived  at  the  most  brilliant  or  important 
point  of  its  progress. 

CULMIX'E/lB,  the  26th  of  the  Linnxean 
natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of  the 
grasses. 

CUL'PRIT,  in  law,  a word  applied  in 
court  to  one  who  is  indicted  for  a criminal 
offence. 

CULTIVA'TIOX,  in  a general  sense,  the 
art  and  practice  of  tilling  and  preparing 
land  for  crops;  but  it  means  also  the 
study,  care,  and  practice  necessary  to  the 
cultiration  of  our  talents  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  minds. 

CUL'VERIX,  a long  slender  piece  of 
ordnance,  serving  to  carry  a bail  to  a great 
distance. 

CUI/VERTAILED,  in  ship-building,  the 
fastening  one  timber  into  another  by  a 
dove-tailed  joint. 

CU.M.A'XA,  in  botany,  an  Indian  tree 
rescmbliDg  the  mulberry,  both  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  fruit ; the  latter  of  which  has 
a medical  use. 

CUM'BUIiU,  in  botany,  a high  tree 
growing  in  Malabar,  the  root  of  which  is 
said  to  be  nscfui  as  a decoction 'in  certain 
febrile  diseases. 

CU'MERUM,  in  antiquity,  a large  co- 
vered basket,  used  at  weddings  for  carrying 
the  household  stuff,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
bride. 

CUMI'XUM,  a genus  of  plants,  class  5 
Penfandria,  order  2 iJiffi/nia.  The  only 
species  is  the  Cuminunt  cyminum,  an 
annual. 

CUM'MIN-SEED,  a long,  slender  seed, 
of  a rough  texture,  tfnetunus  when  bruised, 
of  a strong  smell,  and  a pungent  taste. 

CU'MULUS,  a large  cloud,  flat  at  the 
base,  and  rounded  in  its  upper  parts. 

CU'XEUS,  the  wedge,  in  meclmmcs. 
- — CuneuM,  in  antiquity,  n company  of 
infantry,  drawn  up  in  form  of  a wedge, 
the  better  to  break  through  the  enemy’s 
ranks.  Also,  the  scats  and  benches  on 
which  the  spectators  sat  in  a tlieatrc, 
wiiirh  were  narrow  near  the  stage,  and 
broad  behind. CvneuM,  in  natural  his- 

tory, a kind  of  fossil  inussel-shclls,  with 
one  side  much  longer  than  the  other,  and 
found  in  vast  numbers  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

ClJ'NEIKORM,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  resembles  a wedge;  ns,  in  bo- 
tany, a rnneifonn  leaf. 

CUKilEAREK,  an  officer, of  the  king's 

household,  wlio  was  formerly  an  attendant 
at  a feast. 

CU'PEL,  a shallow  chemical  vessel  made 
of  earth,  ashes,  or  uurnt  bones,  in  which 
assay-masters  try  metals.  It  retains  them 
while  in  a metallic  state,  but  when  changed 
by  fire  into  a fluid  scoria,  it  absorbs  them. 

CUTOLA,  in  architecture,  a roof  or 
vault  rising  in  a circular  fonn,  otherwise 
called  the  tholus  or  dome.  The  ancients 
constructed  their  cupolas  of  stone ; the 
moderns,  of  timber,  covered  with  lead  or 
copper.  The  finest  cupola,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, is  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
Among  some  of  the  handsomest  modern 
cupolas,  is  that  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
Udes  at  Paris,  and  St,  Paul's,  London. 

CUP'PING,  in  surgery,  the  operation  of 
applying  the  cupping-glass  with  scarifica- 
tors, for  the  purpose  of  drawing  aw’ay  blood 
or  humours. Cujtping  glass^  a glass  ves- 

sel like  a cup,  to  be  applied  to  the  skin 
before  and  after  scarification,  for  drawing 
blood. 

CU'PREOUS,  resembling  copper,  or  par- 
taking of  its  qualities. 

CUPRES'SUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
trees,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  species 
is  the  horizontal  cypress,  which  is  the  com- 
mon timber  in  some  parts  of  the  Levant, 
and  is  said  to  resist  the  w'orm,  the  moth, 
and  putrefaction.  The  Athenians  used  to 
bury  their  dead  in  coffins  of  cypress,  and 
the  mummy  chests  brought  with  those 
bodies  out  of  Egypt  are  made  of  cypress 
wood. 

CUPRIFEROUS,  producing  or  affording 
copper;  as,  silver. 

CU'RATE,  an  officiating,  but  unbene- 
ficed clergyman,  who  performs  the  duty  of 
a churci),  and  receives  a salary  from  the 
incumbent  of  the  living. 

CURATOR,  among  civilians,  a person 
regularly  appointed  to  maiiuge  the  affairs 
of  minors,  or  persons  mad,  deaf,  dumb, 
&c.  There  are  also  curators  for  the  estate 
of  debtors,  and  of  persons  dying  without 

heirs. Among  the  Romans,  a trustee  of 

the  affairs  and  interests  of  a person  eman- 
cipated or  interdicted, 

CURCU'LIO,  in  entomology,  a genua  of 
insects,  which  infest  granaries  and  live 
upon  the  grain. 

CURCU  MA,  in  botany,  an  Indian  plant 

called  Turmeric. A genus  of  plants  in 

the  liinnrcnn  system,  class  1 Monandria, 
order  1 Monogynia. 

CUK'PEW,  a law'  introduced  from  Nor- 
mandy into  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, that  all  people  should  put  out  their 
fire  and  lights  at  the  ringing  of  a bell,  at 
eight  o'clock.  1'hc  word  is  derived  from  the 
French  convrrfen. 

CU'UIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a certain 
division,  or  portion  of  a tribe*  Roinulus 
dividcrl  the  people  into  thirty  cifrirf*,  or 
wards  ; and  there  were  ten  in  every  tribe, 
that  each  might  keep  the  ceremonies  of 
their  feasts  and  sacrifices  in  the  temple, 
or  holy  place,  n|>pointed  for  every  curia. 
The  priest  of  the  curia  was  called  curio. 

BVmiT  CURATE  MUST  HR  MCRNRKD  AND  AOMITTED  HY  THK  niSlfOr, 


EVERT  CLERGYMAN  THAT  OFFICIATES  IN  A CHURCH;  WHETHER  HE  BE  THE  INCUMBENT  OB  A SUBSTITUTE,  IN  THE  LITURGY  IS  CALLED  A CURATE. 


CUSTOMS  (tOUMEHLY  CALLED  DUTIES  OF  TONNAGE  AND  POUNDAGE)  APPEAE  TO  DAVE  EXISTED  IN  ENGLAND  EVEN  BEFOEE  THE  NOEMAN  CONOUEST. 


A.N  UPPER  CURRENT  13  CONSTANTIsY  BLOWING  CONTRARY  TO  THE  TRADE  WINDS. 


cur]  Scfentific  nntt  lEUerare  ®reasun_) ; [cut 

Curia,  in  law,  signifies  generally  a 
court,  but  it  was  taken  particularly  for  the 
assemblies  of  bishops,  peers,  &c.  of  the 
realm, called  solemnU  curia,  curiapublica,&c. 

CUll'LEW,  an  aquatic  fowl,  of  the  genus 
Scoloj)ax,  and  the  grallic  order.  It  is  of 
an  ash  colour  diversified  with  black ; fre- 
quents the  sea-shore  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  retires  to  the  mountains.  There  is 
also  another  bird  so  called,  which  is  larger 
than  a partridge,  and  frequents  the  corn- 
fields in  Spain. 

CUIl'RA.NT,  the  fruit  of  a well-known 
shrub  belonging  to  the  genus  Ribes.  There 
are  many  varieties,  red,  white,  and  black. 
A small  kind  of  dried  grape,  imported  from 
the  Levant,  is  also  called  by  the  same  name. 

CUR'RENCY,  in  commerce,  bank-notes 
or  Other  paper-money  issued  by  authority, 
and  which  are  continually  passing  current 
for  coin. 

CUR'RENTS,  in  navigation,  certain  set- 
tings of  the  stream,  by  which  ships  are 
compelled  to  alter  their  course,  and  submit 
to  the  motion  impressed  upon  them  by  the 
current-  The  causes  of  currents  arc  very 
numerous.  The  waters  may  be  put  in  mo- 
tion by  an  internal  impulse ; by  a difference 
of  heat  and  saltness  by  the  inequality  of 
evaporation  in  dillerent  latitudes;  and  by 
the  change  in  the  pressure  at  different 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The 
existence  of  cold  strata,  which  have  been 
met  with  at  great  depths  in  low  latitudes, 
prove  the  existence  of  a low  current,  which 
runs  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  It  proves 
likewise,  that  saline  substances  are  distri- 
buted in  the  ocean,  in  a manner  not  to  de- 
stroy the  effect  produced  by  different  tem- 
peratures.—It  is  well  known  also  that 
there  are  different  currerits  o/air. 

CUR'RYING,  the  art  of  dressing  skins 
after  they  are  tanned,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  shoemaker,  coach  and  harness-maker, 
&c.,  by  giving  them  the  necessary  smooth- 
ness, lustre,  colour,  and  suppleness.  The 
person  working  at,  or  carrying  on  this 
business,  is  called  a currie7\ 

CUR'SITOR,  a clerk  belonging  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  out  original  writs. 

CURTAIN,  in  a general  sense,  a cloth 
hanging  round  a bed,  or  at  a window,  which 
may  be  contracted,  spread,  or  drawn  aside 
at  pleasure.  Also,  a cloth-hanging  used  in 
theatres,  to  conceal  the  stage  from  the 

spectators. In  fortification,  the  curtain 

is  that  part  of  the  rampart  which  is  be- 
tween the  flanks  of  two  bastions,  bordered 
with  a parapet,  behind  which  the  soldiers 
stand  to  fire  on  the  covered  way  and  into 
the  moat. 

CUKTATION,  in  astronomy,  the  inter- 
val  between  a plnnct^s  distance  from  the 
sun  and  the  curtate  distance.  The  curtate 
distance  is  the  distaucc  of  a planet  from 
the  sun  to  that  point,  where  n peri)(‘ndicu- 
lar  let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the 
ecliptic. 

CUTIULE  CHAIR,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a chair,  or  stool,  adorned  with  ivon*, 
wherein  the  chief  raag^istrates  of  Horae  had  I 

a right  to  sit.  The  curule  magistrates  were 
the  sdiles,  the  praetors,  censors,  and  con- 
suls. This  chair  was  placed  in  a kind  of 
chariot,  whence  it  had  its  name. 

CUR'VATURE  nf  a line,  is  the  peculiar 
manner  of  its  bending  or  flexure,  by  which 
it  becomes  a curve  of  such  and  such  pecu- 
liar properties. 

CUR'VET,  in  horsemanship,  a particular 
leap  of  a horse,  when  be  raises  both  his 
fore  legs  at  once,  equally  advanced,  and  as  = 
iiis  fore  legs  are  falling,  he  raises  his  hind 
legs,  so  that  all  his  legs  are  from  the 
ground  at  once. 

CUSP,  in  geometry,  the  point  or  comer 
formed  by  two  parts  of  a curve  meeting, 

and  there  terminating. In  astronomy,  a 

term  for  the  horns  of  the  moon. 

CUSPTDATE,  or  CUSP'IDATED,  a 
term  in  botany,  for  a leaf,  &c.  having  a 
sharp  end,  like  the  point  of  a spear,  or  ter- 
minating in  a bristly  point. 

CUS'TARD-APPLE,  in  botany,  a species 
of  Annona,  growing  in  the  West  Indies, 
whose  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a tennis  ball,  of 
an  orange  colour,  containing  a yellowish 
pulp  of  the  consistence  of  custard. 

CUSTOM,  in  law’,  long  established  prac- 
tice or  usage,  which  constitutes  the  un- 
written law,  and  long  consent  to  which 
gives  it  authority. 

CUSTOMS,  in  political  economy,  the 
duties,  toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  to  the 
king  upon  merchandize  exported  and  im- 
ported, and  which  form  a branch  of  the 
perpetual  taxes. 

CUSTOS  ROTULO'RUM,  the  keeper  of 
the  rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions  of  the 
peace,  and  also  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace  itself.  He  is  usually  a nobleman,  j 
and  always  a justice  of  the  peace,  of  the 
quorum  in  the  county  where  he  is  ap- 
pointed.  Cuetos  Brcx'ium,  the  principal  ' 

clerk  belonging  to  the  Common-pleas.—  : 
Custos  oculi,  in  surgery,  an  instrument  for 
preserving  the  eye  in  some  operations. 

CUTA'NEOUS,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
belongs  to  or  affects  the  skin ; as,  a cuta- 
neous eruption,  &c.  j 

CUTICLE,  in  anatomy,  the  scarf-skin, 
a thin  membrane  closely  lying  upon  the 
skin  or  cutis,  of  wiiich  it  seems  a part,  and  - 
to  which  it  adheres  very  firmly. 

CUTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  derma,  or  inner 
skin,  which  lies  under  the  cuticle : it  is 
full  of  pores,  nerves,  fibres,  lymphatic 
ducts,  &c.  and  is  called  the  cutis  rera,  or 
true  skin,  in  distinction  from  the  cuticle,  j 

CUTLAS,  a broad  curving  sword,  used  i 
by  seamen  in  boarding,  &c.  | 

CU1''LEUY,  a term  applied  to  all  cutting  | 
instruments  made  of  steel.  Although  in  a j 
general  sense  it  comprises  all  those  articles  ; 
denominated  edge-tools,  it  is  more  particu-  • 
larly  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  knives,  i 
scissars,  razors,  surgical  instruments,  and  > 
swords.  Those  articles  which  require  the  ! 
edge  to  possess  great  tenacity,  at  the  same 
time  that  superior  hardness  is  not  required,  | 
are  made  from  sheer-steel.  The  finer  kinds  | 
of  cutlery  arc  made  from  steel  which  hw 
been  in  a state  of  fusion,  and  which  is 

180  CUSTOM  DUTIES  SEEM  TO  HAVE  EXISTED  IN  EVERT  COMMERCIAL  COUNThT. 


»T  I »A«oii  IS  Hot  watkh.  rrnt  rKMi-KiiiTUUK  oi>  ir  is  bauku,  asu  tuk  i-isuskss  oy  tiik  kdub  tiikukhy  isciiiiAam., 


CUTTERS  ARE  USED  BY  SMUGGLERS,  AJTD  ALSO  BY  THE  REVENUE  OFFICBRSa 

cya]  'a  jSTcto  ©icttonavij  of  tl)c  IBcIIcs  ICcttvES.  [cyl 


termed  east-steel,  no  other  kinds  being  sus- 
ceptible of  a tine  polish.  Razors  are  made 
of  cast  steel,  the  edge  of  a razor  rccpiiring 
the  combined  advantages  of  great  hardness 
and  tenacity.  After  the  razor  blade  is 
forged,  it  is  hardened  by  gradually  heating 
it  to  a bright  red  beat,  and  plunging  it  into 
cold  water.  It  is  tempered  by  heating  it 
afterwards  till  a brightened  part  appears  of 
a straw  colour.  The  manufacture  of  pen- 
knives is  divided  into  three  departments; 
the  first  is  the  forging  of  the  blades,  the 
spring,  and  the  iron  scales ; the  second, 
the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  blades ; 
and  the  third,  the  handling,  which  consists 
in  fitting  up  ^1  the  parts,  and  finishing  the 
knife.  The  blades  are  made  of  the  best 
cast  steel,  and  hardened  and  tempered  to 
about  the  same  degree  with  that  of  razors. 
But  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  polished 
steel  is  not  displayed  to  more  advantage 
than  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  scissars. — Damascus  was  anciently  famed 
for  its  razors,  sabres,  and  swords ; the  latter 
especially,  which  possessed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  fiexibility,  elasticity,  and  hard- 
ness ; while  they  presented  a beautiful 
wavy  appearance  called  the  water.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  inter- 
lacing of  very  minute  wires  of  steel  and 
iron  welded  together  in  alternate  w'orra- 
ings,  and  the  waving  caused  by  quenching 
the  blade  in  a solution  of  common  alum. 
Various  other  cities  and  countries  have 
also  been  famous  at  different  periods  for 
the  manufacture  of  good  cutlery;  as  Lon- 
don, Salisbury,  and  Sheffield,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are,  for  admirable  penknives  and 
surgical  instruments. 

CUTTER,  a boat  attached  to  a vessel  of 
war,  which  is  rowed  with  six  oars,  and  is 
employed  in  carrying  light  stores,  passen- 
gers, &c. Also,  a vessel  with  one  mast 

and  a straight  running  bowsprit,  which 
may  he  run  in  upon  deck. 

! CUTTLE-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the 
I Sepia,  a genus  of  Mollusca.  They  have 
small  arms,  with  serrated  cups,  by  which 
they  lay  fast  hold  of  anything : they  have 
also  tw’o  tentacula  longer  than  the  arms. 
When  pursued  they  emit  a black  fluid  that 
darkens  the  water^  by  which  means  they 
escape.  This  fluid  is  said  to  form  an  in- 
gredient in  India  ink,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance it  is  sometimes  called  the  t»A- 
Jt^h.  The  back  bone  is  converted  into 
pounce. 

CUT-WATER,  the  fore  part  of  a ship’s 

prow,  which  cuts  the  water. Also,  a 

name  for  the  lUnffrope,  or  razor-bill,  a spe- 
cies of  water  fowl. 

CY'ANITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  argilla- 
ceous stone,  of  a blue  or  greenish  gray 
colour. 

CYAN'OCEN,  carburctlcd  azote,  or  the 
blue  compound  of  carbon  and  azotic  gas. 

CYATIrll’ORM,  in  the  form  of  a cup 
or  drinking-glass,  a little  widened  at  the  top. 

CYATIll/s,  in  Roman  antiniiity,  a liiiuid 
measure,  containing  four  fipums,  or  half  a 
pint.— Also,  a cup,  which  the  lUmiant 
I used  to  fill  and  drink  from  ns  many  times 


as  there  were  letters  in  the  name  of  their 
patron  or  mistress. 

CY'C'LAMEN,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  5 Pentandria,  order  1 ATono- 
gynia.  The  species  are  tuberouc  as,  the 
Cyclamen  coirum,  or  sow-bread,  &c. 

CY'CLAS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Vecandria,  order  1 Moiiogynia. 
The  species  are  trees,  natives  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  islands. 

CYTC'LE,  in  chronology,  a certain  period 
or  series  of  numbers,  w hich  reg-ularly  pro- 
ceed from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  then 
return  again  to  the  first,  and  so  circulate 

perpetually. Cycle  of  the  Sun,  or  solar 

cycle,  a period  of  28  years,  in  which  the 
Sunday  or  Dominical  letter  recurs  in  the 

same  order. Cycle  of  the  Moon,  or  lunar 

cycle,  a period  of  19  years,  when  the  new 
and  full  moon  recur  on  the  same  days  of 

the  month. Cycle  of  indiction,  a period 

of  fifteen  years,  in  use  among  the  Romans, 
commencing  from  the  third  year  before 
Christ.  This  cycle  has  no  connection  with 
the  celestial  motions;  but  was  instituted, 
according  to  Baronius,  by  Constantine. 

CY'C'LOGRAPH,  an  instrument  used 
for  describing  the  arcs  of  circles. 

CY'C'LOID,  a geometrical  curve  gene- 
rated by  the  rotation  of  a circle  along  a 

line. Cycloidal,  the  space  contained  be- 

tw'een  the  curve,  or  crooked  line,  and  the 
subtense  of  the  figure. 

CYCLOM'ETRY,  a term  sometimes  used 
for  the  mensuration  of  circles. 

CYCLOPAi)  DIA,  the  circle  or  compass 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  ; a common  title 
for  a book  of  this  kind. 

CYCLOPTC,  savage  and  gigantic;  per- 
taining to  those  monsters  in  fabulous  his- 
tory, who  are  represented  as  having  assisted 
Vulcan  in  forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 

CYG'NET,  in  ornithology,  a young  swan. 
— I n heraldry,  a term  when  swans  ore  col- 
lared about  the  neck  with  an  open  crown,  to 
which  a chain  is  affixed. 

CYG'NUS,  the  Swan,  in  ornithology,  a 
well  known  water  fowl,  ranked  among  the 
anas  kind. Cygnus,  in  astronomy,  a con- 

stellation of  tlie  northern  hemisphere. 

CY’LTNDER.in  geometry,  a solid  body, 
supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of 
a parallelogram  round  one  of  its  sides  ; or 
a long  circular  body  of  uniform  diameter. 
If  tlie  generating  parnllelogram  be  rectan- 
gular, the  cylinder  it  produces  will  be  a 
right  cylinder,  that  is,  it  W'ill  have  its  axis 
perpendicular  to  its  bni»e.  If  the  paralcl- 
logrnm  be  a rhombus,  or  rhombnidcs,  the 

cylinder  will  be  oblique  or  scalcnous. 

Cylinder,  in  gunnery,  the  whole  hollow 
length  of  a great  gun;  the  bore. 

CYI/INDllOII),  a solid  body,  approach 
ing  to  the  figure  of  a cylinder,  but  differing 
in  some  respects,  as  having  the  bases  el- 
liptical, but  parallel  and  equal. 

CYLIN'DUUK,  in  naUiral  history,  a 
genus  of  shell-fish,  the  shell  of  which  is 
simple,  without  a hinge,  formed  of  one  con- 
tinued piece,  and  of  a figure  approaching 
to  that  of  a cylinder.  Its  animal  inhabitant 
is  called  Umax. 


BY  CTrLOP.RAN  WORKS  IS  MEANT  TROSK  WIIICU  ARB  IIUOK  AND  GIGANTIC.  [/t 


XCCOBDI^e  TO  THB  TABLES  OT  HTTHOLOGT,  THE  CTCLOPS’  POROES  WERE  VOLCANOES,  AKP  THE  BOABIKG  WITHIW  THEM  THE  BOUKD  OF  THEIR  HAMMEBS. 


THB  8IMPEICITT  OP  UPB  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CYNICS,  DEGENERATED  INTO  CARELESSNESS,  AND  BROUGHT  THEM  DOWN  TO  THE  LEVEL  OP  MERE  SAVAGES, 


TIIE  CYNIC  SECT  WAS  FOUNDED  BY  ANTISTUBNK8,  AN  ATHENIAN,  3SU  B.  C. 
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CYIMA-TIUM,  CY'MA,  or  SITMA,  in.ar- 
chitecture,  a member  or  moulding  of  tbe 
cornice,  the  profile  of  which  is  waving, 
that  is,  concave  at  the  top  and  convex  at 
the  bottom.  When  the  concave  part  of  the 
moulding  projects  beyond  the  convex  part, 
the  cymatium  is  denominated  a aima-recta  ; 
but  when  the  convex  part  forms  the 
greatest  projection,  it  is  a sima-reversa. 

CY^I'BAL,  a musical  instrument  used  by 
the  ancients,  hollow,  and  made  of  brass, 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  like  a kettle- 
drum. The  modern  cymbals  used  in  mili- 
tary bands  consist  of  two  concave  metal 
plates,  which  are  occasionally  struck  toge- 
ther and  flourished  above  the  head  of  the 
player. 

CYMBA'RIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Dtdynamia,  order  2 An- 
giospermia;  so  called  from  its  boat-shaped 
fruit.  The  whole  plant  is  hoary,  and  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  ten- 
toothed  calyx. 

CYME,  literally,  a sprout  or  shoot ; also 
a sort  of  flowering,  where  the  florets  do 
not  all  rise  from  the  same  point. 

CYM'OPHANE,  a mineral;  called  also 
Chrysoberyl.  Its  colour  is  green  of  different 
shades,  and  in  hardness  it  ranks  next  to 
the  sapphire. 

CYMO'SiE,  the  63rd  of  the  natural 
orders  of  Lynnccus,  comprehending  such 
plants  as  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a cyme. 

CYNAN'CHE,  among  physicians,  an 
inflammation  of  the  larynx.  It  is  of  seve- 
ral kinds,  and  comprehends  the  quinsey, 
croup,  and  malignant  sore  throat. 

CYNAN'CHUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  which  are  all  shrubs  or  uuder- 
shrubs.  The  principal  species  arc  Qynan^ 
chum  viminale,  Euphorbiat  Apocynum,  &c. 

CYNANTHRO'PIA,  in  medicine,  the  dis- 
ease occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad  dop*^ 
wherein  the  patient  avoids  the  light,  and 
dreads  the  water. 

CYNTC,  a man  of  a surly  or  snarling 

temper;  a misanthrope. The  Cynics 

were  a sect  of  ancient  philosophers  who 
valued  themselves  upon  their  contempt  of 
riches  and  state,  arts,  sciences,  and  amuse- 
ments. 

CYNTPS,  the  Gall-fly,  a genus  of  in- 
sects, of  which  there  are  35  species,  chiefly 
found  in  the  oak.  The  most  beautiful  gall 
is  the  production  of  the  cynips  quercus 
gemma,  who  piercing  the  terminal  bud  of 
the  tree  deposits  its  egg  in  the  interior,  and 
thereby,  with  the  hatching  and  progressive 
growth  of  the  converts  it  from  a 

healthy  bud  into  a fine  dark  green  gall, 
leafed  like  a rose-bud  beginning  to  blow, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  held  to  the 
branch  ^ a pedicle. 

CYN(TCEPir;VL(JS,in  zoology,  a sort  of 
ape  with  a head  like  a dog. 

CYNODONTES,  in  anatomy,  dog-teeth, 
of  which  there  are  two  in  each  jaw,  one  on 
each  side  betwixt  the  fore-teeth  and  the 
grinddrs. 

CYNOGLOS'SUM,  in  botany,  HoundV 
tonguc;  a genus  of  plants,  class  6 Pen- 
tandrid,  order  1 Monogynia, 


CYNORRHO'DEN,  in  botany,  the  dog- 
rose  ; also  the  flow  er  of  the  red  Uly. 

CYNOREXTA,  in  medicine,  a canine 
appetite. 

CYN'OSURE,  in  astronomy,  a constel- 
lation near  the  north  pole,  consisting  of 
seven  stars,  four  of  which  are  disposed 
like  the  four  wheels  of  a chariot,  and  three 
lengthwise,  like  the  beam  ; hence  called 
tbe  chariot  or  Charleses  w’ain. 

CYNOSU'RUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  3 Triandria,  order  2 Digynia ; 
natural  order  Gramina,  or  Grasses.  The 
species  arc  mostly  perennials. 

CY'PARIS'S^,  in  antiquity,  fiery  me- 
teors, or  atmospherical  phenomena  appear- 
ing in  the  night. 

CY"'PHON1Sj\I,  in  Grecian  antiqmty,  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  criminals,  by 
fastening  a collar  of  wood  round  their 
necks,  by  which  their  heads  w'ere  kept 
bowed  down. 

CY'PRESS  TREE  [see  CtiFRESsus]; 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Sempervirens 
or  common  cypress,  tbe  evergreen  Ameri- 
can cypress  orwliite  cedar,  and  the  Disiicha 
or  deciduous  American  cypress. 

CYP'RINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
fishes,  including  the  carp,  barbel,  gudgeon, 
tench,  gold-fish,  chub,  and  several  other 
fresh-w’atcr  fish. 

CYRENATCS,  a sect  of  ancient  philo- 
sophers, so  called  from  their  founder,  Aris- 
tippus of  Gyrene,  a disciple  of  Socrates. 
The  great  principle  of  their  doctrine  was, 
that  the  supreme  good  of  man  in  this  life  is 
pleasure. 

CYST,  a bag  which  contains  morbid 

matter  in  anim^U  bodies. Cystic  oxyde,  a 

peculiar  substance  supposed  to  be  generated 
in  the  kidneys. 

CY^S'TICIS,  in  medicine,  inflammation  in 
the  bladder.  According  to  Cullen,  a genus 
of  diseases  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  order 
Phlegmasioe. 

CYS'TIDES,  in  medicine,  encysted 
tumours,  or  such  as  have  their  substance 
included  in  a membrane. 

CYS'TOCELE,  in  surgery,  a hernia  or 
rupture  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
urinary  bladder. 

CYSTOTOMY',  the  praetice  of  opening 
encysted  tumours  for  the  discharge  of  mor- 
bid matter. 

CYTILV'RUS,  in  ichthyology,  a sca-fish 
of  the  turbot  kind. 

CY’TISUS,  in  botany,  the  Laburnum,  or 
Bean  Trefoil-tree. — Also,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  17  Diadelphia, order  A Vecandria  : the 
species  of  which  arc  shrubs. 

CY’ZICE'NA,  in  antiquity,  a magnifi- 
cent sort  of  banoucting-houFe,  among  the 
Greeks;  so  callca  from  Cyxiens,  a city  fa- 
mous for  its  sumptuous  buildings. 

CZAR,  the  title  assumed  by  the  empe- 
rors of  Russia.  The  first  that  bore  this 
title  was  Basil,  the  son  of  Basilidcs,  under 
whom  the  Russian  power  began  to  appear, 
about  U/O.  The  word  is  of  old  Sclavonic 
origin,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  king, 

CZAIITNA,  the  title  of  the  empress  of 
Russia. 
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D,  the  fourth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  is  a 

D A C ' T Y’  L 0 S,  the  shortest  measure 

a 

dental  articulation,  having;  a kind  of  middle 

among  the  Greeks,  being  the  fourth  part 

M 

sound  between  the  t and  th;  its  sound 

of  a palm. 

M 

being  formed  bv  a stronger  impulse  of  the 

DA'DO,  the  die,  or  that  part  in  the  mid- 

' Pt» 

tongue  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

die  of  the  pedestal  of  a column  between  its 

> 

! ^ 

than  is  necessary  in  the  pronunciation  of 

base  and  comice.  It  is  also  the  name  of 

! r. 

the  t.  D,  as  a numeral,  denotes  500  j as  an 

the  low’er  part  of  a wall. 

abbreviation  it  stands  for  Doctor,  Domini, 

D.AD'DOCK,  in  botany,  the  heart  of  a 

< 

\ ^ 

Xc.;  as  M.D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  D.D., 

tree  thoroughly  decayed. 

t. 

' o 

Doctor  of  Divinity;  A.D.,  Anno  Domini. 

DADU'CHI,  priests  of  Ceres,  who  at  the 

As  a sign,  it  is  one  of  the  Dominical  or 

feasts  and  sacrifices  of  that  goddess,  ran 

Q 

Sunday  letters ; and  in  Music,  it  is  the  no- 
minal of  the  second  note  in  the  natural 

about  the  temple  uith  lighted  torches,  de- 

O 

to 

livering  them  from  hand  to  hand,  till  they 

diatonic  scale  of  C. 

had  passed  through  the  whole  company. 

s: 

DA'ALDER,  a Dutch  silver  coin,  of  the 

DriJD'ALA,  two  festivals  in  Boeotia.  One 

o 

value  of  a guilder  and  a half,  or  about  2s.  7d. 

was  held  by  the  Platicans  in  a large  grove. 

. . 

D.\B,  a small  flat  fish  of  the  genus  Pleu- 

where  they  exposed  to  the  air  pieces  of 

7S 

ronectes;  it  is  thinner  and  less  than  the 

boiled  flesh;  and  observing  on  w’hat  trees 

PS 

fiounder,  and  of  a dark  bro^^Ti  colour. 

the' crows  aligiited,  that  came  to  feed  upon 

DA  CAPO,  in  music,  an  Italian  phrase 

them,  they  cut  them  down  and  formed  them 

a 

• H 

signifying  that  the  first  part  of  the  tune  is 

into  statues  called  Vadala.  The  other 

' 

to  be  repeated  from  the  beginning.  It  is 

festival,  which  w'as  much  more  solemn,  was 

1 a= 

also  used  as  a call  or  acclamation  to  the 

observed  in  different  parts  of  Boeotia  once 

rn 

musical  performer  at  concerts,  &c.,  to  re- 

in  sixty  years,  when  they  carried,  about  the 
statue  of  a female,  c£^ed  Djcdala,  and 

a 

peat  the  air  or  piece  which  has  just  been 

finished. 

every  city  and  every  man  of  fortune  offered 

! s 

DACE,  a river  fish  of  the  carp  kind ; it 

a bull  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  heifer  to 

1 £ 

is  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  roach. 

Juno,  the  poorer  people  providing  sheep. 

o 

1 = 

DACRYGELO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a species 

These,  with  wine  and  incense,  were  laid 
upon  the  altar,  and,  together  with  twelve 

.s 

! » 

of  insanity,  in  which  the  mantac  laughs 

1 5 

and  weeps  at  the  same  time. 

statues  which  were  piled  thereon,  were  set 

M 

DACTYUC,  an  epithet  for  verses  which 

on  fire  and  wholly  consumed. 

o 

end  v^ith  a dactyl  instead  of  a spondee. 

D.®MONOMA'NIA,  in  the  medical 

DAC'TYIi,  a foot  in  Latin  and  Greek 

writings  of  the  ancients,  denoted  a madness 

ta 

poetrv,  consisting  of  a long  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  two  short  ones;  as  dominus,  car- 

which  was  supposed  to  arise  from  demo- 

niacal  influence. 

K 

mine.  When  combined  with  the  foot  called 

DAFTODIL,  in  botany,  a species  of  the 

P4 

T. 

a spondee,  consisting  of  Iw'o  long  syllables, 

Narcissus. 

it  forms  a line  of  hexameter,  or  six  feet 

DAGUERREOTYPE.  Under  the  head 

1-1 

poetry,  in  which  the  dactyls  and  spondees 

'‘Photogenic  Drawing,”  will  be  found 

h 

are  tastefully  intermingled. 

some  account  of  that  singular  invention ; 

O 

a 

DACTYLI,  in  antiquity,  a name  attri- 

and  as  the  art,  now  in  its  infancy,  is  at- 

buted  to  the  first  priests  of  the  goddess 

trading  great  attention,  and  much  rivalry 

Cybele,  who  were  particularly  called  Dae- 

appears  to  exist  between  the  inveniors,  we 
think  it  not  amiss  to  insert  ihe  following 

> 

■) 

tyli  Idaif  because  she  was  principally  ho- 

o 

noured  on  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia. 

account  of  ^I.  Daguerre's  process,  ns  we 
find  it : — “ Mr.  St.  Croix,  who  has  but  re- 

<0 

• 

DACTYLIOM'ANCY,  a kind  of  divi- 

nation  nmonir  tlie  Greeks  nml  Homans. 

ccntly  arrived  from  Paris,  has  taken  up  his 

which  was  performed  by  suspending  a ring 

residence  at  No.  7»  Piccadilly,  whore,  on 
Friday  last,  he  made  some  very  interesting 

< 

>■ 

by  a thread  over  a table,  the  cdec  of  which 

a 

was  marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 

experiments  with  his  new  apparatus  for 

bet.  As  the  ring,  after  its  vibration  ceased, 

transferring  and  securing  the  shadows  of 

•j 

happened  to  hang  over  certain  letters,  these 

real  objects  on  plates  of  silvered  copiier. 

joined  together  gave  the  answer. 

This  invention  has  made  a good  deal  ol 

o 

u 

DactyliuTIXE'CA,  a collection  of  cn- 

noise  at  Paris,  and  the  exhibition  ol  the 

a 

graved  gems. 

process  by  which  the  results  arc  obtained 

ki 

DAC'TYLIS,  a genus  of  plants  in  the 

was  hailed  by  the  scicntilic  men  ol  this 

ir. 

Linnican  system,  class  3 Triandria,  order 

country  with  great  delight.  Wc  can  say 

M 

2 i>igifnia.  Natural  order  of  Grasses.— - 

tliat  the  experiments  were  completely  sue- 

H 

naetylie  is  alto  the  botanic  name  for  the 

ccssful,  and  surpassed  the  expectations  of 

» 

date  raisin. 

those  who  witnessed  them.  Most  persons 

a 

>• 

I)ACTYLOL'OGY,orDAC'rYLON'OMY, 
the  art  of  communicating  ideas  or  thoughts 
hf  the  6ngers;  or  the  art  of  numbering  on 
the  fingers. 

arc  acquainted  with  the  inaimcr  in  which 
photogenic  impressions  nrc  taken  ; we  shall 
not,  therefore,  again  describe  it,  hut  shall 
say  that  the  Daguerrentypie  impressiona  are 

D.  M.  STAND  FOR  *'l>irS  MANflU/S; 

” D.  O.  M.,  “ PRO  OPTIMO  MAXIMO.” 

1S3 

PECULIAR  ORE  OP  SILVER  WAS  UISCOVEREO  IN  1566,  CALLED  **  iRGENT  CORNE,**  WUICn  BECAME  BLACK  ON  EXPOSURE  TO  TUB  LIGHT. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  UPON  COLOURS  HAS  LONG  BEEN  KNOWN. 
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infinitely  beyond  them.  The  Daguerreo- 
typic  drawings,  or  prints,  or  impressions, 
for  we  hardly  know  by  which  term  to  call 
them,  are  produced  by  the  box  or  machine 
used  in  the  exhibition  of  the  camera  ob- 
Bcura.  The  rays  of  light  are  collected  into 
a focus,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  tlie  desired  represen- 
tation is  to  he  secured.  In  photogenic 
impressions  this  subject  is  prepared  paper. 
In  Daguerreotypic  impressions  it  is  a thin 
plate  of  copper,  covered  with  a very  thin 
lamina  of  steel,  made  to  adhere  to  it  by 
what  is  called  technically  ' dry  rolling,*  or 
compression.  The  surface  of  the  silver  is 
polished  as  bright  ns  a mirror,  and  before 
being  used  the  plate  is  heated  to  a slight 
degree,  by  a lamp,  containing  spirits  of 
wine,  being  placed  beneath  it.  This  heat- 
ing causes  a voltaic  action  on  the  metals. 
The  plate  after  cooling  is  rubbed  with  a 
preparation  of  sulphur,  and  polished  very 
finely  by  pounce,  triturated  to  an  impalpa- 
ble powder.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a 
sort  of  box  closely  shut  up,  in  which  it 
undergoes  a sort  of  fumigation  from  the 
vapour  of  iodine,  during  which  operation, 
in  length  about  tw'cnty  minutes,  the  room 
is  darkened,  and  all  rays  of  light  carefully 
excluded.  The  plate  being  judged  suffici- 
ently prepared,  is  placed  in  the  machine  of 
the  camera  obscura,  and  retained  there 
about  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  at  the 
expiration  of  wliich  time  on  being  removed, 
it  presents  no  vestige  of  a picture,  but  ap- 
pears bright,  clear,  and  colourless.  In  this 
state  it  is  placed  in  a box,  having  on  one 
side  a glass  through  which  it  may  be  seen. 
The  box  is  fumigated  with  the  vapour  of 
mercury,  to  a heat  of  eighty-five  degrees  of 
the  centigrade  thermometer,  commencing 
at  forty-five  degrees.  After  remaining  in 
this  box  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  the 
outline  of  a picture  is  perceivable  through 
the  glass;  the  details  gradually  devclopc 
themselves,  and  by  twenty  minutes  a very 
beautiful  representation  is  produced,  in 
which  there  is  a slight,  certainly  a slight, 
but  yet  obvious  tint  of  colour.  This  repre- 
sentation is  most  accural  , and  minute  in 
every  respect,  and  is  an  extraordinary  mi- 
niature view  of  the  large  objects  in  actual 
existence.  The  plate  is  then  washed  with 
a slight  chemical  acid,  and  the  process  is 
perfected.  The  view'  taken  on  Friday  was 
from  the  window  of  the  residence  of  M.  St. 
Croix;  it  w'as  the  south-western  crescent 
of  Regent-street ; nothing  could  be  more 
accurate.  This  invention  has  no  quackery 
or  secret  whatever  about  it ; wc  have  de- 
scribed it  as  it  appeared  to  us,  but  wc  have 
unavoidably  omitted  some  of  the  details  of 
the  solutions  applied  to  the  plate ; the 
wliole  operation  requires  little  more  than 
an  hour.  The  plates  employed  were  of 
French  manufacture,  and  vastly  inferior  to 
wlint  arc  made  in  England— they  were 
what  are  called  by  tjm  manufacturers 
* puckered.*  The  invention  will^c  of  great 
use  to  engravers,  as  an  enjpaving  can  at 
once  be  made  on  the  plate,  by  passing  the 
graver  over  the  lines  ot  the  impression.  It 
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will  be  of  gp*eat  use  to  tourists  and  travel- 
lers in  taking  views  of  ancient  buildings, 
ruins,  &c.,  as  the  whole  process  is  merely 
mechanical,  and  can  be  gone  through  with- 
out any  chance  of  failure,  by  a person 
wholly  ignorant  of  drawing,  or  the  art  of 
design.** — [See  Puotogemc  Drawing.],  ~ i] 
DAU'LIA,  the  name  of  a genus  of  plants  ^ 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  CompoMita^  < ^ 
or  compound  flowers.  It  is  a native  of  South  . i 
America,  but  has  of  late  years  become  com-  ; ^ | 
mon  in  our  gardens;  and  is  highly  orna-  si! 
mental  in  the  autumnal  season,  when  other  > M 
flowers  arc  scarce.  The  root  is  perennial,  1 1 
composed  of  fascicles  of  tubes ; the  stem 
is  straight,  branching,  and  often  upw  ards 
of  six  feet  in  height ; the  flowers  are  soli- 
tary, at  the  extremity  of  long  branches, 
and  by  cultivation  have  been  doubled,  and 
made  to  assume  a variety  of  colours.  It  is 
reproduced  from  the  seed,  or  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  roots,  which  is  the  most  ap- 
proved mode;  and  it  requires  frequent 
watering.  In  autumn  the  roots  should  be 
taken  up,  covered  with  dry  sand,  and  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost  during  the 
winter.  The  roots  furnish  the  Mexicans 
with  a w’holesome  article  of  food,  though 
the  taste  is  by  no  means  pleasant. 

DATRY,  a building  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  managing  milk, 
making  butter,  cheese,  &c.  Temperature 
in  a dair>'  is  of  the  first  importance  ; for  if 
too  mucli  heat  be  admitted  the  milk  will 
quickly  become  sour ; and  if  too  cold  an 
atmosphere  prevails,  neither  butter  nor 
cheese  making  can  be  carried  on  with  any 
success.  Dairy  farms,  in  general,  consist 
chiefly  of  meadow  and  pasture,  w ith  only 
a small  portion  of  the  land  under  tillage ; 
but  it  has  of  late  years  been  proved  that 
stall-feeding,  w ith  green  crops,  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  management  of  rows  ; for  in 
this  way  they  can  be  kept  in  milk  through 
the  whole  wmter  season. 

DAIS,  a genus  of  plants,  class  10 
DecandriOt  order  1 Monogynia.  The  spe- 
cies arc  all  deciduous  shrubs. 

DA'ISY,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus 
Beilis,  of  several  vanclics. 

D.V'GON,  an  idol  of  the  Philistines,  of 
the  human  shape  upwards,  and  resembling 
a flsh  downwards,  with  a finny  toil. 

DA'KER-llEN,  a fowl  of  the  gallinacc- 
cus  kind,  somewhat  resembling  a partridge  j j 
or  email.  Some  say  it  is  the  same  as  the  | 
lana-rail.  > 

DAM'AGE-FEAS'AXT,  in  law,  is  when  I 
one  pcrson*8  beasts  get  into  another’s  ! 
ground,  without  licence  of  the  owner  or  oc-  | 
cupicr  of  the  ground,  and  do  damage  by  , 
tceding,  or  othcrvvisc,  to  the  grass,  corn, 
wood,  in  which  case  the  party  injured 
may  distrain  or  impound  them. 

DAM'AGES,  in  law,  the  estimated  eoui- 
valent  for  an  injur)*  sustained ; or  that 
which  is  ^ven  or  adjudged  by  a jury  to  the 
plaintifl'  in  an  action,  to  repair  his  loss. 

DAM*A8CENE  (pronounced  darn  son), 
a fruit  tree,  bearing  a small  plum,  of  an 
oval  shape;  the  Prunus  Damasema, 

DAM  ASK,  a silk  stuflf  with  a raised  pat- 
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WUBX  DANCING  BECAME  AN  ART,  GRACE  BECAME  ONE  OF  ITS  CHIEF  OBJECTS. 
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tern,  consisting  of  figures  and  flowers ; 
originally  from  Damascus.  Though  at  first 
it  was  made  only  of  silk,  other  materials  are 
now  used,  as,  for  example,  damask  table- 
cloth.  Bamask^ateely  is  a fine  kind  of 

steel  from  the  Levant,  used  for  sword  and 
cutlas  blades. 

DAMASKEENTNG,  the  art  of  engra* 
ring  on  and  inlaying  iron  or  steel  with  gold 
or  silver  wire. 

DAME,  formerly  a title  of  honour  to  a 
woman.  It  is  now*  seldom  otherwise  ap- 
lied  than  to  a mistress  of  a family  in  the 
umbler  walks  of  life. 

DAME-WORT,  or  DAISIE^S  VIOLET, 
in  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus  Jleiperis ; 
called  also  queen's  gUly-flower,  or  rocket. 

DAM'NIFY,  in  law,  to  cause  hurt  or  da- 
mage to ; as,  to  damnify  a man  in  his  goods 
or  estate. 

DAMPS,  noxious  steams  and  exhala- 
tions, frequently  found  in  mines,  coal-pits, 
wells,  and  other  subterreineous  places;  and 
w*hich  are  deleterious  or  fatal  to  animal 
life.  These  damps  are  usually  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  vulgarly  called  choke-damp,  which 
instantly  suffocates ; or  some  inflammable 
gas,  calledyfre-damp.  The  fire-damp,  which 
prevails  almost  exclusively  in  coal-mines,  is 
a mixture  of  light  carburetted  hvdrogen 
and  atmospheric  air,  which  explodes  with 
tremendous  violence  whenever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  flame.  The  injuries  which 
formerly  occurred  so  frequently,  both  to  the 
machinery  and  to  the  lives  of  the  miners, 
arising  from  the  fire-damp,  are  now  almost 
completely  obviated  by  the  invention  of  Sir 
Humphry  DavVs  safety-lamp,  which  con- 
sists of  a cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  about  four 
inches  in  ^ametcr  and  one  foot  in  length, 
having  a double  top,  securely  fastened  by 
doubling  over  to  a brass  rim,  which  screw  s 
on  to  the  lamp  itself  below.  When  the 
lamp  is  lighted,  it  affords  the  miner  all  the 
light  he  requires,  and  renders  him  perfectly 
secure,  even  though  entirely  enveloped  with 
the  explosive  mixture,  which,  with  an  ordi- 
nary light,  would  immediately  prove  fatal. 

DAMP'ERS,  in  music,  certain  parts  in 
the  internal  construction  of  the  pianoforte, 
which  arepovered  w ifh  soft  leather  in  order 
to  deaden  the  vibration,  and  are  acted  on 
by  a pedal. 

DAM  SEL  (from  the  French  damoieelle), 
a name  anciently  given  to  young  ladies  of 
noble  or  genteel  extraction.  The  w'ord  is, 
however,  now  seldom  used,  except  jocularly 
or  in  p<wtry.— —DamoisW,  or  </amowau,  the 
masculine  of  the  same  word,  appears  to 
have  been  applied  to  young  men  of  rank  ; 
thus  we  rcaa  of  dameel  Pepin,  damsel  Louis 
le  gros,  damsel  Richard,  prince  of  Wales. 
From  the  sons  of  kings  this  appellation 
first  passed  to  those  of  great  lords  or  barons, 
and  afterwards  to  those  of  gentlemen,  who 
were  not  yet  knights;  but,  such  is  the 
change  which  language  undergoes,  that  at 
the  present  day  it  is  only  used  (and  then 
rarefy)  when  speaking  of  young  unmarried 
women.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Scrip- 
turr»,  and  in  poetry. 

DANXTNO,  n lively  brisk  exercise,  or 


agreeable  motion  of  the  body,  adjusted  by 
art  to  the  measures  or  tune  of  instruments. 
Dancing  has  been  practised  by  all  nations 
civilized  and  barbjirous ; by  some  held  in 
esteem,  by  others  in  contempt.  It  has  also 
often  been  made  an  act  of  religion : thus 
David  danced  before  the  ark,  to  honour 
God,  and  express  his  excess  of  joy  for  its 
return  into  Sion ; and  among  the  pagans 
it  made  a part  of  the  worsliip  paid  lo  the 
gods,  it  being  usual  to  dance  round  the 
altars  and  statues.  As  an  exercise,  or 
amusement,  dancing  is  nothing  more  than 
a methodized  act  instinctive  in  the  human 
frame.  To  teach  dancing,  is  to  teach  the 
activity  of  the  body  to  display  itself  in 
a manner  regulated  by  the  principles  of 
grace,  or  in  imitation  of  steps  and  gestures 
which  others  liave  used  with  approbation. 
By  its  mechanical  effects  on  the  body,  it 
inspires  the  mind  with  cheerfulness ; while 
the  music  which  accompanies  it  lias  effects 
upon  the  body  as  well  as  upon  the  mind. 

DANCETTE,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the 
outline  of  any  bordure  or  ordinary  is  very 
largely  indented. 

DAN'DY,  (from  dandiprat,  alittle  urchin, 
or  probably  from  the  French  dandin,  a 
ninny ;)  a male  of  the  human  species,  whose 
foppery  in  dress  and  manners  renders  him 
a bitter  satire  on  “the  human  form  divine." 

DA'NEGELT,  an  annual  tax  formerly 
laid  on  the  English  nation,  for  maintaining 
forces  to  oppose  the  Danes,  or  to  furnish 
tribute  to  procure  peace  with  them.  It  was 
first  imposed  as  a continual  yearly  tax  upon 
the  whole  nation,  under  king  Ethelred. 
It  was  levied  by  William  I.  and  II.  but  w'as 
released  by  Henry  the  First ; and  finally 
abolished  by  Ste])hcn. 

DANGE'RIA,  in  our  old  law',  a payment 
of  money  anciently  made  by  the  forest  te- 
nants to  their  lords,  that  they  nii^ht  have 
leave  to  plough  and  sow  in  the  time  of 
pannage  or  mast-feeding. 

DA'OURITE,  a mineral  dialled  also  ru- 
hellite,  resembling  shorl,  And  of  a reddish 
hue. 

DAFirNE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  8 Octandria,  order  1 Monogynia.  The 
species  arc  all  shrubs;  as  mezereon, 

Daphne  laurcola,  Ac. 

DAl'HNEFHO'RIA,  in  antiquity,  a no- 
vennial festival  celebrated  by  the  Bccotiaiis 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  to  whom  boughs  of 
laurel  were  offered.  , , . 

DAFirNIN,  in  jhcmistry,  the  bitter 
principle  of  the  Drphne  Alpina,  discovered 
by  Vauquclin.  It  consists  of  hard  crystals, 
which  arc  of  a grayish  colour  and  traiispa- 

*^^DA1"PJ<EI),  tariegnted  with  spots  of  dif- 
ferent colours:  as,  a dapple-bay  at  dapple- 
gray  horse.  , . 

DAUAPTI,  in  logic,  an  arbitrary  term 
expressing  the  first  mood  of  the  third  figure 
of  syllogisms,  where  the  first  two  prtipo- 
sitions  arc  universal  afflrinntivcs,  and  the 
last  a particular  affirmative.  i , . 

DA'IIIC,  in  antiquity,  a Persian  gold  coin, 
soi'l  to  have  been  struck  by  Darius,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  equal  to  26«.  sterling. 
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THE  NATIONAL  DANCES  OF  THE  PEASANTRY  IN  MANY  COUNTRIES,  ARE  EXPRESSIVE  OP  JOYOUS  FEELING,  AND  ARE  OFTEN  STRIKINGLY  CHARACTERISTIC. 


TUB  LEAVES  OP  TUB  1)ATE-TBEE  ARK  TEN  OR  TWELVE  PEET  LONG, 


0 


VL\)z  SciemiSc  anil  ICitcratB  ©rcasurt) ; 


[dea 


DA'TA,  among  mathematicians,  a term 
used  for  such  things  and  quantities  as  are 
gievQ  or  known,  in  order  to  hnd  other  things 
therefrom,  that  are  unknown.  Euclid  uses 
the  word  for  such  spaces,  lines,  and  angles, 
as  are  of  a given  magnitude,  or  to  which  we 
can  assign  others  equal. 

DATE,  that  part  of  a writing  or  letter 
which  expresses  the  day  of  the  month  and 

year. Late,  in  law,  is  the  description  of 

the  day,  month,  or  year  of  our  Lord  ; with 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  tlie  king,  in  ^Yhich 

a deed  or  other  writing  was  executed. 

An  ante-dafe  is  a date  prior  to  the  real  time 
wiien  the  instrument  was  signed.  A post- 
date is  that  posterior  to  the  real  time. 

DA'TE-TREE,  in  botany,  the  Phoenix 
daciytifei'tt,  a species  of  palm  which  flou- 
rishes in  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia, 
growing  fifty,  sixty,  and  sometimes  one 
hundred  feet  high ; distinguishing  the  land- 
scape of  those  countries,  and  affording 
the  inhabitants  food,  clothing,  &c.  The 
fruit  is  pulpy,  firm,  sweet,  and  esculent;  and 
in  it  is  enclosed  a hard  kernel. 

DATirOLlTE,  in  mineralogy,  the  borate 
of  lime,  of  wdiich  there  are  two  sub-species, 
tlie  common  and  the  botryoidal, 

DA'TISI,  in  logic,  ah  arbitrary  term  for 
a mode  of  syllogisms  in  the  third  figure, 
wherein  the  major  proposition  is  a universal 
affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conclusion 
are  particular  aflBrmatives. 

DA'TIVE,  in  grammar,  the  third  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  nouns. 

DATU'RA,  in  chemistry,  a vegetable 
alkali  obtained  from  Latura  stramonium. 

Also,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 

class  5 Pentandria,  order  1 Monogynia. 

DAU'CUS,  the  Carrot,  a well-knowTi 
veg’etable.  Also,  a genus  of  plants,  class  5 
Penti'^ndria,  order  2 Ligynia : the  species 
are  bieCnials  or  annuals. 

DAU'h'J-IIN,  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
fthe  kincr  of  ?*'rance.  It  is  said  that,  in  1349, 
Huthbert  II.,  of  the  princes  of 

Daupluoyv  havh?^  no  issue,  gave  his  do- 
minions to  the  cru.‘'*n  of  France,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  king- J eldest  son  should  be 
styled  the  ^ , 

DAVID'S -DA\',  (St.)  the  1st  of  March, 
kept  by  the  Welsli  in  hoifour  of  St.  David, 
bUhop  of  Mhley,  in  ^Vales ; who  at  the  head 
of  tboir  fortes  Obto.  ned  n gignnl  victory 
over  the  Saxons.  itLt  invariable  cus- 
tom of  the  Welsh  lb  “ear  leeks  in  their 

hats  on  this  day.  .1  . j , 

ll.VWN,  the  (^o^incnci  ment  of  the  day', 
when  the  twili^t  appears.  . . , , 

i)AY,  Bccoruing  to  the  m ost  natural  and 
obvious  sense  of  the  word,  sii  :nmcs  that  P*n*t 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  wh  en  it  is  lignt ; 
or  the  space  of  time  between  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  tlie  sun  ; thf  time  which 
elapses  from  its  setting  to  IW  ^■l»>nK  again 
beihg  considered  the  night.  The  word  day 
is  Often  taken  in  a larger  sense,  so 
elude  the  night  also;  or  to  denote  the  time 
of  a whole  apparent  revolution  of  *1'® 
round  the  earth.  'Ihe  day  48  also  distin- 
guished into  cipil  and  astroaomtcnl.  The 
mil  day  is  a space  of  twenty-four  hours, 


reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset,  or  from 
sunrise  to  sunrise,  which  is  difierent  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe.  The  astronomical 
day  is  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
reckoned  from  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  to  the 

noon  of  the  next  day. The  nautical  day 

ends  at  the  instant  the  astronomical  day 
begins;  so  that  nautical  time  in  days  of  the 
month,  is  always  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  astronomical  time,  and  the  civil 
day  is  midway  between  both. The  Baby- 

lonians began  the  day  at  sun-rising;  the 
Jews  at  sun-setting:  the  Egyptians  at  mid- 
night, as  do  several  nations  in  modern 
times,  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Ame- 
rican, &c. Lays  of  grace,  in  commerce, 

a customary  number  of  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a bill  after  it  becomes  due. 
Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  In  other  countries 
the  time  allowed  is  much  longer,  but  the 
merchants  there  very  rarely  avail  them- 
selves of  the  time. 

DAY'-FLT,  in  entomology,  the  Ephemera 
of  Linnscus;  an  insect,  so  called  from  the 
shortness  of  its  existence,  which  rarely  ex- 
ceeds a day. 

DAY'-LILY,  in  botany,  the  Eemerocallis 
of  Linnsus;  a plant  so  called  because  (he 
beauty  of  its  flow  er  seldom  lasts  longer  than 
one  day. 

DAY'COAIj,  a name  given  by  miners  to 
the  upper  stratum  of  cod. 

DAY'-WlUT,  or  DAY  -RULE,  in  law, 
rule  or  order  in  court  permitting  a prisoner 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  prison  for  one  day. 

DAZE,  in  mineralogy,  a kind  of  glittering 
stones,  found  in  tin  and  lead  mines. 

DEACON,  the  lowest  of  the  three  orders 
of  clergy  (deacons,  priests,  and  bishops)  in 
the  English  church.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  in  the  New  Testament  for  any 
one  that  ministers  in  the  service  of  God ; 
in  which  sense,  bishops  and  presbyters  are 
styled  deacons : but,  in  its  restrained  sense, 
it  is  taken  for  the  third  order  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  church  of  England,  the  form  of  or- 
daining a deacon  declares  tliat  it  is  his  office 
to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  holy 
communion  ; in  which,  agreeably  to  tlic 
practice  of  the  ancient  church,  he  is  con- 
fiued  to  the  administration  of  >he  wine  to  the 
communicants.  A deacon  is  not  capable  of  ' 
any  ecclesiastical  promotion;  yet  he  maybe  ! 
chaplain  to  a family,  curate  to  a bcncficod  j 
clcrgj'man,  or  lecturer  to  a parish  church.  | 
■ In  the  Romish  church,  the  deacon's  | 
office  is  to  incense  the  officiating  priest,  ' 
to  incense  the  choir,  to  put  the  mitre  on 
tbc  bishop’s  head  at  the  pontifical  mass, 

and  to  assist  at  the  communion. In 

Tresbyterian  and  Independent  places  of 
worship,  the  deacons  distribute  the  bread 
ami  wine  to  the  communicants. In  Scot- 

land, an  overseer  of  the  poor,  or  the  mas- 
ter of  an  incorporated  company,  is  styled  a 
deacon. 

deaconess,  a female  dcacoti  in  the 
primitive  cliurch.  This  office  appears  ss 
ancient  ns  the  apostolical  ape;  for  St.  Paul 
calls  Pha’hc  a servant  of  the  church  of 
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TOTAL  DEAFNESS  CONSISTS  IN  A FAHALYSIS  OF  THE  AUDITOUY  NEKVE. 


dea]  Xcto  Bictionavy  of  il^e  13«IIes  lEettrcs.  [deb 

Cenchrea.  One  part  of  their  office  was  to 
assist  the  minister  at  the  baptizing  of 
women,  to  undress  them  for  immersion,  and 
to  dress  them  again,  that  the  whole  cere- 
mony might  be  performed  with  all  the 
decency  becoming  so  sacred  an  action. 

DEAD  LANGUAGE,  a language  which 
is  no  longer  spoken  or  in  common  use  by  a 
people,  and  known  only  m writings ; as  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

DEAD'-LIGHTS,  strung  wooden  ports, 
made  to  suit  the  cabin  windows,  in  wliich 
they  are  fixed,  to  prevent  the  wat^r  from 
entering  the  ship  in  a storm. 

DEAD-EYES,  in  sea-language,  a kind  of 
blocks  with  many  holes  in  them,  whereby 
the  shrouds  are  fastened  to  the  chains. 

DEAD-RECKONING,  in  navigation,  the 
difference  between  the  place  of  a ship  by 
the  log  and  by  astronomical  observation, 
owing  to  currents,  &c. 

DEAD'-WATER,  the  eddy  water  closing 
in  with  a ship’s  stem  as  she  passes  through 
the  water. 

DEAD'-WORKS,  the  parts  of  a ship 
which  are  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
when  she  is  balanced  for  a voyage. 

DEAF'NESS,  or  the  want  of  the  sense  of 
^hearing,  generally  arises  either  from  an  ob- 
struction or  depression  of  the  auditory  nerve ; 
or  from  some  collection  of  matter  in  the  ca- 
! Titles  of  the  inner  ear;  or  from  the  auditory 
passage  being  stopped  up  by  hardened  excre-. 
lions ; or  lastly,  &om  some  excrescence,  or 
swelling  of  the  glands,  or  some  foreign  body 
introdneed.  It  occurs  in  every  degree,  from 
that  which  merely  impairs  the  accuracy  of 
the  ear  in  distinguishing  faint  sounds,  to  that 
state  in  which  there  is  no  more  sensation 
in  this  organ  than  in  any  other ; and  sound 
is  felt  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
body,  as  a mere  vibration.  Deafness,  in 
every  degree,  affects  the  distinctness  of  ar- 
ticulation, and  if  it  is  so  great  that  the 
person  can  no  longer  distinguish  betw’cen 
articulate  sounds,  he  is  incapable  of  ac- 
quiring speech  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
becomes  dumb  in  consequence  of  his  deaf- 
ness. Much  has  been  done  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  to  alleviate 
this  dire  misfortune  by  the  establishment 
of  institntions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  “ It  appears,”  says  a writer 
in  the  Conversations  Lexicon,  ” that  there 
, are  now  eighty-one  establishments  for  deaf 
; mutes  in  Europe;  of  which  8pain  has  one, 
Portugal  one,  Italy  six,  Switzerland  four, 

! Haden  four,  Wurtemburg  three,  Havana  one, 
Prussiaeight,  the  rest  of  Germany  ten,  Den- 
mark two,  Sweden  one,  Russia  one,  Holland 
four.  Great  Britain  ten,  and  France  twenty- 
six.” 

DEAL,  fir-planks  of  different  thicknesses, 
brought  from  the  Baltic,  and  much  used  in 
carpentry. 

dean,  a dignitary  of  the  church  of 
England,  next  to  a bishop,  and  head  of  the 

chapter,  in  a cathedral  or  council. Dean 

and  Chaptrr,  are  the  bishop’s  council  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice  in  tlie  affairs  of 
religion,  and  in  the  temporal  concerns  of 
his  see. 

DEATH,  a total  and  permanent  cessation 
of  all  the  vital  functions,  when  the  organs 
have  not  only  ceased  to  act,  but  have  lost  the 
susceptibility  of  renew'ed  action,  “Men,” 
says  Lord  Bacon,  “ fear  death,  as  children 
fear  the  dark ; and  as  that  natural  fear  in 
children  is  increased  by  frightful  tales,  so  is 
the  other.  Groans,  convulsions,  weeping 
friends,  and  the  like,  show'  death  terrible  ; 
yet  there  is  no  passion  so  weak  but  conquers 
the  fear  of  it,  and  therefore  death  is  not 
such  a terrible  enemy revenge  triumphs 
over  death  ; love  slights  it ; dread  of  shame 
prefers  it ; grief  flies  to  it ; and  fear  anti- 
cipates it.”  A happy  life  is,  indeed,  de- 
sirable; for  life  is;  but  death  is  not.  To 
talk  of  death,  is  to  give  a name  to  nothing. 
To  part  with  life,  is  to  part  w'ith  that  of 
which  we  can  never  regret  the  loss.  The 
alarms  most  prevalent  among  mankind  seem 
to  arise  &om  tw'o  considerations,  viz.  the 
supposed  corporeal  suffering  attending  it; 
and  the  state  that  is  to  succeed  it.  AVith 
respect  to  the  supposed  corporeal  suffering, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  death  is  a mere 
passive  extinction  of  the  vital  tire,  unat- 
tended with  any  exertion  of  the  animal 
functions,  and  therefore  wholly  free  from 
pain.  The  agonies  and  sufferings  incident 
to  sickness  or  wounds,  are  the  agonies  and 
sufferings  of  life,  not  of  death ; they  are  the 
struggles  of  the  body  to  live,  not  to  die ; 
efforts  of  the  machine  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles by  which  its  functions  are  impeded. 
But  when  the  moment  of  dissolution  arrives, 
all  sense  of  suffering  is  subdued  by  an  in- 
stantaneous stoppage  of  life,  or  by  a languid 

insensible  fainting. In  law,  there  is  a 

natural  death  and  a civil  death:  natural, 
where  actual  death  takes  place ; civil,  where 
a person  is  not  actually  dead,  but  adjudged 
so  by  law;  as  by  banishment,  abjuration 
of  the  realm,  &c. 

DEATH'- WATCH,  a little  insect,  wdiich 
inhabits  old  wooden  furniture,  and  is  famous 
for  striking  with  its  head  against  paper  or 
some  other  material,  and  thereby  making  a 
tiqjcing  noise,  like  the  beat  of  a watch,  which 
by  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a presage  of  death.  This  insect 
IS  a small  beetle,  6-16ths  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a dark  brown  colour,  spotted ; having 
transparent  wings  under  the  vagina,  or  hard 
case,  belonging  to  the  beetle  tribe;  a large 
cap  or  helmet  on  its  head,  and  two  nu- 
tenme  proceeding  from  beneath  the  eyes, 
and  doing  tlie  office  of  proboscides.  It  is 
now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  tliis  ticking 
is  merely  the  mode  of  call  which  the  mule 
insect  makes  for  its  mate. 

DEBATE,  oral  contention  by  argument 
and  reasoning;  or  a controversy  between 
parties  of  different  opinions,  professedly  for 
elucidating  the  truth.  ■ -DebateB  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  published  report  of  arguments  tor 
and  against  a measure,  in  cither  iiousc  of 
parliament. 

DEBENTURE,  a term  used  at  the  cus- 
tom-house for  a certificate  siped  bv  an 
officer  of  the  customs,  which  entiUes  a 
merchant  exporting  goods  to  tlic  receipt  of 
a bounty,  or  a drawback  of  duties. It 
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IN  TUK  F1U2NCU  REVOLUTION,  DECADES  TOOK  THE  PLACE  OF  WEEKS. 


dec] 


®Ijc  Scientific  ant)  IClterarB  ®rcasur»  ; 
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also  denotes  a sort  of  bill  drawn  upon  the 
government. 

DEB'IT,  a terra  used  in  book-keeping  to 
express  the  left  hand  page  of  the  ledger,  to 
which  all  articles  arc  carried  that  are 
charged  to  an  account. 

DEBOUCH',  in  military  language,  to 
issue  or  inarch  out  of  a narrow  place,  or 
from  defiles. 

DEBRIS  (pron.  debre^)  ruins  or  rub- 
bish ; applied  particularly  to  the  fragments 

of  rocks. The  word  debris  is  also  used 

by  the  French  to  express  the  remains  or 
uTeck  of  an  army  that  has  been  routed. 

DEBOU^CHEMENT,  a French  term  for 
the  marching  of  an  army  from  a narrow 
place  into  one  that  is  more  open. 

DEBT,  in  law,  that  which  is  due  from 
one  person  to  another,  whether  it  be  money, 

goods,  or  services. In  law,  used  elhpti- 

cally  for  an  action  to  recover  a debt. In 

scripture,  sin  ; that  which  renders  liable  to 
punishment;  as,  '‘forgive  us  our  debts'* 

National  Debt,  the  engagement  entered 

into  by  a government  to  repay  at  a future 
period  money  advanced  by  individuals  for 
public  service,  or  to  pay  the  lenders  an 
equivalent  annuity. 

DEC'ACHORD,  or  DECACPIORD'ON, 
a musical  instrument  of  ten  strings. 

DEC'AGON,  in  geometry,  a plane  figure 
\^dth  ten  sides  and  ten  angles. 

DEC'AGRAM,  a French  weight  of  ten 
grams,  or  154  grains,  44  decimals. 

DEC'AGYN,  in  botany?  a plant  having 
ten  pistils. 

DECAHE'DRON,  in  geometry,  a figure 
or  body  having  ten  sides. 

DEC'ALITER,  a French  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  ten  liters,  or  610,28  cubic 
inches. 

DEC'ALOGUE,  the  ten  commandments 
or  precepts  delivered  by  God  to  Moses,  at 
Mount  Sinai,  originally  engraved  on  two 
tables  of  stone.  The  Jews,  % way  of  excel 
lence,  call  these  commandments  The  Ten 
Words,  w'hence  they  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  decalogue. 

DECAM'ERON,  a work  containing  the 
actions  or  conversations  of  ten  days.  Boc- 
cacio's  Decameron  consists  of  one  hundred 
tales  related  in  ten  days.. 

DECAM'ETER,  a French  measure  of 
length,  consisting  of  ten  meters,  and  equal 
to  393  English  inches,  and  71  decimals. 

DECAFII'YLLOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  having  ten  leaves. 

DEC'ASTICK,  a poem  consisting  of  ten 
lines. 

DEC'ASTYLE,  in  architecture,  a build- 
ing w'ith  an  ordnance  of  ten  columns  in 
front. 

DECEMDEN'TATE,  having  ten  points 
or  teeth. 

DECEMLOC'ULAR,  in  botany,  having 
ten  cells  for  seeds. 

DECEM'BER,  the  last  month  of  the  mo- 
dem  year,  consisting  of  thirty-one  days; 
when  the  sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, and  makes  the  winter  solstice.  It 
was  so  called  from  being  the  tenth  month 
in  the  Roman  ycar,whicl»  oegan  wit!»  March. 


DECEMWIRI,  ten  mapstrates  elected 
by  the  Roman  people,  and  invested  with  the 
power  of  administering  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  w’hich  were  compiled  at  the 
time  of  their  creation.  The  decemtiri  were 
introduced  by  the  popular  power  to  coun- 
teract the  privileges  of  the  patricians;  but 
their  misbehaviour  caused  toe  same  power 
to  procure  their  abolishment  in  the  third 
year  of  their  decemvirate. 

DECAN'DRIA,  the  tenth  class  of  the 
Linnsan  system  of  plants,  containing  six 
classesj^ 3/oMopynia,  Digynia,  Trigynia,  Te- 
tragynia,  Pentagynia,  and  Decagynia,  with 
ten  stamens. 

DEC'ENNARY,  in  law,  a tithing  consist- 
ing of  ten  freeholders  and  their  families. 
Ten  of  these  decennaries  constituted  a 3ica- 
dred,  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Alfred. 

DE'CEM  PRFMI,  or  DE'CEM  PRIN'- 
CIPES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  ten  chief 
men  or  senators  of  every  city  or  borough. 

DECI'DENCE,  in  medicine  a decay  or 
tendency  to  any  disease. 

DECID'UOUS,  an  epithet  cliiefly  used  in 
botany;  as,  deciduous  leaves,  those  which 
fall  in  autumn,  in  distinction  to  those  of 
evergreens.  The  calyx  or  cup  of  a flower  is 
also  said  to  be  deciduous  when  it  falls,  or 
decays,  along  with  the  flower-petals,  while 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  permanent  when 
it  remains  after  these  are  fallen. 

DECTGRAM,  a French  weight  of  one- 
tenth  of  a grain. 

DECTLITER,  a French  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, equal  to  one-tenth  of  a liter. 

DECIM'ETER,  a French  measure  of 
length,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a meter. 

DE"CIMAL  ARITH  METIC  a kind  of 
calculation  in  which  no  other  fractions  are 
used  than  tenths,  hundredths,  &c.  which 
are  consequently  called  decimal  fractions, 
and  afford  great  facilities  in  calculation. 

DECIMATION,  a punishment  inflicted 
by  the  Romans  on  such  soldiers  as  quitted 
their  post,  or  beliavcd  themselves  ill  in  the 
field.  The  names  of  all  the  guilty  were  put 
into  an  um  or  helmet,  from  which  a tenth 
part  only  were  drawm,  whose  lot  it  was  to 
suffer  death. 

DECK,  the  planked  floor  of  a ship  from 
stem  to  stem.  Small  vessels  have  only  one 
deck ; larger  ships  have  two  or  three  decks. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  sixe  of  a large  ship, 
we  say,  she  is  a two-decker,  or  a three- 
decker. 

DECK'ED,  in  heraldry,  a term  ajmlicd  to 
an  eagle,  or  other  birds,  when  their  feathers 
arc  trimmed  at  the  edges  with  a small  line 
of  another  colour. 

DECLAMATION,  the  act  of  speaking  to 
a public  audience  with  energy  and  grace; 
and  may  be  either  a discourse  addressed  to 
the  reason  or  to  the  passions.  Among  the 
Greeks,  declamation  was  the  art  of  speak- 
ing indifferently  on  all  subjects,  and  on  all 
sines  of  a question.  AVith  us  it  is  more  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  speeches  of  students 
in  colleges,  practised  for  exercises  in  ora- 
tory. Tlic  term  is,  however,  often  used  con- 
temptuously, to  denote  a noisy  harangue; 
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A " flush-deck”  is  a co.nti.mtd  pi.oor  fro.m  stem  to  stern. 


DUUINC  LIFE,  OBGAMC  BODIES  AKE  UKLD  TOGETHER  BT  VITAL  AFFINITIES. 
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as  mere  declamation,  by  which  is  meant, 
that  a very  strong  appeal  to  the  passions 
may  be  wholly  deheient  in  basis,  and  may 
gain  the  assent  of  the  feelings  without 
offering  a single  argument  that  is  worthy  of 
the  understanding. 

DJiCLARA  TION,  in  law',  that  part  of  the 
process  or  pleadings  in  which  a statement 
of  the  plaintiff's  complaint  against  the  de< 

fendant  is  set  forth. Declaration  of  tear, 

a public  proclamation  made  by  a herald  at 
arms  to  the  subjects  of  a state,  declaring 
them  to  beat  war  with  some  foreign  power, 
and  forbidding  all  and  every  one  to  aid  or 
assist  the  common  enemy  at  their  peril. 

UECLEN'SION,  in  grammar,  the  inflec- 
tion of  cases  to  which  nounn  are  subject. 
Also,  the  act  of  going  through  these  inflec- 
tions. 

DECLINATION,  in  astronomy,  is  the 
distance  of  any  star  or  point  of  the  heavens 
from  the  equator,  either  north  or  south. 
*When  the  sun  is  in  the  equinoctial,  he  has 
no  declination,  and  enlightens  half  the 
globe  from  pole  to  pole.  As  he  increases  in 
north  declination,  he  gradually  shines  far- 
ther over  the  north  pole,  and  leaves  the 
south  pole  in  darkness ; and  vice  versa. 
The  sun's  greatest  declination,  north  or 
south,  is  23  degrees  and  a half. Declina- 

tion of  the  compass,  is  the  variation  of  the 
needle  from  the  true  meridian  of  a place. 

DECLI  NATORY  PLEA,  in  law,  a plea 
before  trial  or  conviction,  intended  to  show 
that  the  party  was  not  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  or  w as  specially  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

DECOCTION,  a medicinal  liquor;  made 
by  extracting  the  soluble  and  efficacious 
part  of  many  drugs,  particularly  of  barks, 
woods,  seeds,  roots,  &c. 

DECOLLATIO,  in  surgery,  the  loss  of  a 
part  of  the  skull ; from  decollo,  to  behead. 

DECOLLATION,  the  act  of  beheading, 
a term  frequently  used  in  the  phrase  “ de- 
collation of  St.  John  the  Baptist." 

DE'COMPOUND,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a leaf,  an  umbel,  and  a flower.  A de- 
compound leaf  is  one  which  has  its  primary 
leaf  so  divided  that  vtch  part  forms  a com- 
pound leaf.  A decompound  flower  (Jios  de- 
compomtns),  is  one  wliich  contains  w'ithin  a 
common  calyx  smaller  calyces. 

DECOMPOSr  iTON,  in  chemistry,  the 
act  of  separating  the  constituent  parts  of  u 
substance.  It  differs  from  mechanical  divi- 
sion, as  the  latter  effects  no  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  body  divided,  wljcrcas  tlic 
parts  chemically  decomposed  have  proper- 
ties very  different  from  those  of  the  sub- 
stance itself. 

DKC(/KUM,  in  architecture,  the  suita- 
bleness of  a building,  and  of  its  parts  and 
ornaments,  to  their  respective  places  and 
uses. 

DECOY',  in  a general  sense,  any  lure 
that  deceives  and  misleads.  Also,  a sea 
tenn,  for  a stratagem  employed  by  ships  of 
war,  to  draw  any  vessel  of  inferior  force 
into  an  incautious  pursuit,  until  she  comes 
within  gun-shot.  Decoying  is  also  per- 
formed to  elude  the  chase  of  ashipotsu- 

perior  force  in  a dai*k  night;  and  this  is 
done  by  committing  to  the  sea  a lighted 
cask  of  pitch,  wliich  will  burn  for  a con- 
siderable time,  and  misguide  the  enemy. 
As  soon  as  the  cask  is  lowered,  the  ship 
changes  her  course,  and  thus,  if  at  any 
tolerable  distance  from  the  foe,  escapes 

W'ith  facility. Decoy,  among  sportsmen, 

a place  for  catching  wild  fowl. Decoy- 

duck  a w ild  duck  trained  to  decoy  others 
into  the  decoy  or  place  w'here  they  may  be 
caught. 

DEC'REMENTS,  in  physics,  the  small 
parts  by  which  a variable  and  decreasing 

quantity  becomes  less  and  less. Deere- 

ffient  equal  of  life,  is  a term  in  the  doc- 
trines of  annuities,  signifying  that  out  of  a 
certain  number  of  lives  there  should  be  an 
equal  number  decrease  w'ithiu  a given 
period  of  years. 

DECREE',  the  order  of  an  authoritative 
power.  In  England,  the  sentence  of  the 
judges  in  the  civil  courts,  and  in  chancery, 
is  called  a decree.  In  theology,  the  pre- 
determined purpose  of  God,  whose  plan  of 
operations  is,  like  himself,  unchangeable. 

DECREE'T',  in  the  Scotch  law,  a final 
decree  of  judgment  of  the  lords  of  session, 
from  which  an  appeal  only  lies  to  parliament. 

DECREPITATION,  in  chemistry,  a term 
applied  to  the  crackling  noise  of  salts  when 
exposed  to  heat,  by  which  they  are  quickly 
split.  It  takes  place  in  those  salts  that 
have  little  water  of  crystal'zaiion,  the  in- 
creased temperature  converting  that  small 
quantity  into  vapour,  by  which  the  crystals 
are  suddenly  burst.  Common  salt  affords 
a good  example  of  decrepitation,  and  when 
used  as  a liux  should  be  previously  decre- 
pitated. 

DECRESCEN'DO  in  music,  the  term 
for  gradually  decreasing  or  weakening  the 
sound  ; ns  opposed  to  crescendo. 

DECRES'CENT,  in  heraldry,  a term 
denoting  the  state  of  the  moon  when  she 
declines  from  the  full  to  her  last  quarter, 
wlien  the  hon»  are  turned  to  the  sinister 
side  of  the  escutcheon. 

DECRE"rAL,  a letter  from  the  pope, 
determining  some  point  or  question  in  ec- 
clesiastical polity.  The  decretals  form  the 
second  part  of  the  canon  law.  . 

DECUMB'ENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a flower  having  its  stamens  and  pistils 
bending  down  to  the  lower  side  of  it. 

D E C U M'B  1 T U R h,  in  astrology,  the 
scheme  or  aspect  of  the  heavens,  by  wliich 
the  prognostics  of  recovery  or  death  arc 
discovered. 

DECUU'RENT,  an  epithet  for  a leaf, 
which  adheres  immediately  to  the  stalk  of 
a plant,  without  any  pedicle,  and  which  has 
its  lower  part  extended  along  the  branch. 

DECU'IUO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a Com- 
pany of  ten  men  under  one  officer  or  leader, 
who  wn\  called  a decuriun,  their  cavalry 
being  divided  into  centuries,  and  the  ecu- 
turicR  subdivided  into  ten  decvriif  each. 

1 ) E C U' U I O' N ES  M U N 1 C 1 1’ A' LES,  a 
court  of  judges  or  counsellors  representing 
tlic  Umimii  senate  in  the  free  towns  and 
provinces. 

WHEN  LirR  CXA8K8,  TIIR  ELKMENTf:  OF  I)  i:COM  T08  IT!  ON  RKOIN  TO  Ol’KUATK. 
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IN  THE  OLD  GERMAN  EMFIBE,  THE  BESOLUTION8  OP  THE  EMPEROR,  DECLARED  TO  THE  ESTATES  OP  THE  EMPIRE,  WERE  CALLED  DECREES, 


FORMAL  PARTS  OF  A DEED  ARB  THE  PREMISES,  THE  COVENAKTS,  AND  THE  CONCLUSION  WHICH  MENTIONS  THE  EXECUTION  AND  DATE, 


THE  WORD  “DEFILE"  IS  OFTEN  ERRONEOUSLY  CONFINED  TO  MOUNTAIN  PASSES. 
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DECUSSATION,  a terra  in  geometry, 
optics  and  anatomy,  signifying  the  cross- 
ing of  any  two  lines,  rays,  or  nerves,  w'hen 
they  meet  in  a point,  and  then  go  on  se- 
parately from  one  another. 

DECUS'SATE,  or  DECUS'SATED,  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  such  leaves  and 
branches  as  grow  in  pairs  which  alternately 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  or  in  a re- 
gular manner. In  rhetoric,  a decussated 

period  is  one  that  consists  of  two  rising 
and  two  falling  clauses,  placed  in  alternate 
opposition  to  each  other. 

DED'ALOUS,  abotanical  term  applied  to 
leaves  of  a delicate  texture,  w'hose  margin 
is  marked  by  various  windings  and  turnings. 

DEDICATION,  the  act  of  consecrating, 
or  solemnly  devoting,  any  person  or  thing, 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  purposes  of 
religion. Feast  of  Dedication,  an  anni- 

versary festival  among  the  Jews,  in  memory 
of  Judas  Maccabseus,  who  repaired  and 
dedicated  anew  the  temple  and  altar,  which 
had  been  plundered  and  profaned  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.  It  was  observed  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Cisleu,  and  continued  eight 
days. 

DEDUCTOR,  a client  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, who  called  upon  his  patron  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  morning,  waited  upon  him 
from  thence  to  the  forum,  and  attended 
him  upon  all  public  occasions. 

DEED,  in  law,  a written  contract, 
sealed  and  delivered.  It  must  be  written 
before  the  sealing  and  delivery,  otherwise 
it  is  no  deed;  and  after  it  is  once  for- 
mally ex-ecuted  by  the  parties,  nothing 
can  be  added  or  interlined ; and,  therefore, 
if  a deed  be  sealed  and  delivered  with  a 
blank  left  for  the  sum,  mIucIi  the  obligee 
fills  up  after  sealing  and  delivery,  this  Mill 
make  the  deed  void.  Every  deed  must  be 
founded  upon  good  and  sufficient  considera- 
tion ; not  upon  an  usurious  contract,  nor 
upon  fraud  or  collusion,  either  to  deceive 
bond  fide  purchasers,  or  just  and  lawful 
creditors ; any  of  which  considerations 
will  vacate  the  deed.  It  takes  effect  only 
from  the  day  of  delivery;  and,  therefore, 
if  a deed  have  no  date,  or  a date  impossible, 
the  deliveiy  will  in  all  cases  ascertain  the 
date  of  it.  The  delivery  of  a deed  may  be 
alleged  at  any  time  after  the  deed ; but  un- 
less it  be  sealed  and  regularly  delivered, 
it  is  no  deed.  And  lastly,  it  must  be  pro- 
perly witnessed  or  attested;  which,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  rather  for  preserving  the 
evidence,  than  ns  intrinsically  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  instrument. 

DE  FACTO,  in  law,  something  actually 
in  fact,  or  existing,  in  contradistinction  to 
de  jure,  where  a thing  is  only  so  in  justice, 
but  not  in  fact;  as  a king  de  facto  is  a 
person  that  is  in  actual  possession  of  a 
crown,  but  has  no  legal  right  to  the  same ; 
and  a king  de  jure  is  the  person  who  has 
a just  right  to  the  crown,  though  he  is  not 
M in  possession  of  it. 

•*  DEFAMATION,  the  malicious  uttering 
of  falsehood  with  a view  to  iniurc  another’s 
reputation.  Defamatory  woras  written  and 
published  constitute a/iAtf. 


DEFAULT',  in  law,  a non-appearance  in 
court  without  assigning  sufficient  cause. 

— ’DefauVter,  one  u’ho  fails  to  account  for 
public  money  entrusted  to  his  care. 

DEFE'ASANCE,  in  law,  a condition  re- 
lating to  a deed,  uhich  being  performed, 
the  fleed  is  defeated  and  rendered  void.  A 
defeasance,  or  a bond,  or  a recognixance,  or 
a judgment  recovered,  is  a condition  which, 
when  perfonned,  defeats  it. 

DEFECATION,  the  act  of  separating 
from  lees  or  dregs.  i 

DEFEN'CE  in  law,  the  reply  which  the  ; 
defendant  makes  after  the  declaration  is  i 

produced. In  military  affairs,  any  uork 

that  covers  or  defends  the  opposite  posts,  ! 
as  fianks,  parapets,  &c. 

DEFEND  ANT,  in  law,  the  party  that  is  ! 
summoned  into  court,  and  defends,  denies, 
or  opposes  the  demand  or  char«,  and  main- 
tains his  own  right.  It  is  applied  whether 
the  person  defends,  or  admits  the  claim  and 
suffers  a default. 

DEFI'LE,  a narrow  way,  or  pass,  through 
which  a company  of  soldiers  can  march 
only  in  file. 

DEFINI'TION,  the  determining  the  na- 
ture of  thinM  by  words ; or  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  a tiling  by  its  properties.  It  is 
generally  effected  by  adding  to  a generic  ■ 
word  the  essential  and  peculiar  qualities  or 
circumstances  of  the  thing  to  be  defined; 
but  a strictly  accurate  definition  cannot 
always  be  given ; and  the  most  simple 
things  are  gcuer^ly  the  least  capable  of  . 
definition,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  | 
terms  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  the  i 
one  to  be  defined.  \ 

DEFINTTIVE,  a term  applied  to  what-  • 
ever  tenuinates  a process,  question,  &c.  in 
opposition  to  pronsional  and  interlocutory. 

— |-In  grammar,  a word  used  to  define  or 
limit  the  extent  of  the  signification  of  an  . 
appellative  or  common  noun.  j 

DEFLAGRATION,  rapid  combustion,  | 
or  the  act  of  burning  tMO  or  more  sub-  ’ 
stances  toMther,  as  charcoal  and  nitre.  | 
DEFLEa'ION,  the  turning  anything  out  ] 
of  its  due  course  ; as  the  tendency  of  a ship  i 
out  of  her  due  course  by  reason  of  currents, 

&c.^ D^exion  of  the  rays  <f  light,  in 

optics,  a property  (called  by  Newton  inflec* 
tion)  distinct  from  reflection  and  refrac-  ; 
tion,  being  made  perpendicularly  toivards 
the  opaque  body. 

DEFLEX  U8,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  when  bowed  or  bent  down  like  anarch. 

DEFLORATUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a flower  which  has  discharged  its  , 
pollen.  I 

DEFLUTIUM,  in  botanv,  a disease  in 

trees  whereby  they  lose  t^heir  bark. 

Dejturium  capillorium,  \n  medicine,  a preter- 
natural falling  off  of  the  hair.  : Q 

DEFLUXTON,  in  surgery,  the  falling  or  h 
flowing  of  humours  from  a superior  to  an 
inferior  part  of  the  body;  ns  a defluxion 
from  the  nose  or  head  in  catarrh.  ! 

DEFOLIATION,  the  shedding  of  leaves; 
a term  technically  applied  to  the  autumnal 
season,  w hen  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs 

arc  shed.  I 


A DBFINXTION  MAT  «R  KITHKR  ANALYTIC  OR  STNTIIKTIC. 
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i DEFO'RCEMENT,  in  law,  the  holding  of 
lands  or  tenements  to  which  another  person 
has  a ri^ht.  In  Scotland,  it  denotes  a re* 
sisting  ot  an  ofiScer  in  the  execution  of  law. 

DEGRADA'TION,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, the  depriving  a person  of  his  dignity 
and  degree ; as  the  degradation  of  a clergy- 
man depriving  him  of  holy  orders. In 

military  affairs,  the  depriving  an  officer  of 

his  commission. In  painting,  a lessening 

and  obscuring  of  the  appearance  of  distant 
objects  in  a landscape,  that  thev  may  ap- 
pear as  they  would  do  to  an  eye  placed  at  a 
distance. 

DEGRAT)ED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  in 
blazoning  for  a cross  that  has  steps  at  each 
end. 

DEGREE',  in  geometry,  a division  of  a 
circle,  including  the  SGOtfi  part  of  its  cir- 
cumference : every  circle  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  parts, 
called  degrees,  and  each  degree  divided  into 
sixty  other  parts,  called  minutes;  each  of 
these  minutes  being  again  divided  into  sixty 
seconds,  and  each  second  into  thirds,  and 
each  third  into  fourths,  and  so  on. De- 

gree, in  algebra,  a term  applied  to  equa- 
tions, to  distinguish  the  highest  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity. Degree,  in  gene- 

alogy, an  interval  of  relationship  between 

persons  more  or  less  nearly  allied. The 

division,  space,  or  interval,  marked  on  a 
mathematical  or  other  instrument ; as,  on 
a thermometer  or  barometer. 

DEGREE',  in  universities,  a mark  of  dis- 
tinction conferred  on  the  students  or  mem- 
bers thereof  as  a testimony  of  their  profi- 
ciency in  arts  or  sciences,  and  entitling 
them  to  certain  privileges.  This  is  usually 
erinced  by  a diploma.  The  first  degree  is 
that  of  liachelor  of  Arte;  the  second,  that 
of  Maeter  of  Arte.  Honorary  degrees  arc 
those  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Laxce, 
&c.  Physicians  also  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  3/erficine. 

DEGREES  of  comgarxeon,  in  grammar, 
the  inflections  of  adjectives  which  express 
different  degrees  of  the  same  quality  ; as, 
good,  better,  beet. 

DEHIS  CENCE,  «nd  DEHIS'CENT,  in 
botanv,  terms  given  to  the  opening  of  the 
capsules  of  a plant. 

UE'ICIDE,  a term  only  used  for  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  by  Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Jews. 

DEIFICATION,  the  act  of  deifying,  or 
enrolling  among  the  heathen  deities. 

DEIPNOSOrllTST,  one  of  an  ancient 
sect  of  philosophers  who  were  famous  for 
thrir  learned  conversation  at  meals. 

DET8T8,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  arc  those  persons  who  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  one  God,  but  disbelieve  in 
revealed  religion.  Taking  the  denomination 
in  the  most  extensive  signification,  a learn- 
ed theologian  has  thus  divided  deists  into 
four  classes.  1.  Surh  as  pretend  to  believe 
the  existence  of  an  eternal,  infinite,  indepen- 
dent, intelligent  Being,  and  who  tench  that 
this  supreme  Being  made  the  world,  though 
they  fancy  he  docs  not  at  all  coiirrrii  himself 
in  the  management  of  it.  2.  Tho«e  wlio  he* 

lieve  not  only  the  being,  but  also  the  provi- 
dence of  God  with  respect  to  the  natur^ 
world,  but  who  not  allowing  any  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  deny  that 
God  takes  any  notice  of  the  morally  good  or 
evil  actions  of  men;  these  things  depend- 
ing, as  they  imagine,  on  the  arbitrary  con- 
stitutions of  human  law's.  3.  Those  who 
having  right  apprehensions  concerning  the 
natural  attributes  of  God,  and  his  all- 
governing  providence,  and  some 'notion  of 
his  moral  perfections  also ; yet  being  pre- 
judiced against  the  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul,  believe  that  men 
perish  entirely  at  death,  and  that  one  gene- 
ration shall  pei'petually  succeed  another, 
without  any  future  restoration  or  renova- 
tion of  things.  4.  Such  as  believe  the  ex- 
istence of  a supreme  Being,  together  with 
his  providence  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  as  also  the  obligations  of  natural 
religion ; but  so  far  only,  as  these  things  are 
discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature  alone, 
without  believing  any  divine  revelation. 

DEIJUDI'CIUM,  the  old  Saxon  trial 
by  ordeal,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  an  appeal  to  God. 

DETTY,  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
Supreme  Being ; a term  frequently  used  in 

a synonymous  sense  with  God. Also,  a 

fabulous  god  or  goddess  ; as,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Apollo,  &c. 

DELACRYMA'TION,  a preternatural 
discharge  of  watery  humours  from  the 
eyes. 

DEL  CRED  ERE,  a terra  in  commerce 
expressive  of  a guarantee  given  by  factors, 
who  for  an  additional  premium  w’arrant  the 
solvency  of  the  parties  to  w hom  they  sell 
goods  upon  credit. 

DEL'EGATE,  a commissioner  of  appeal 
appointed  by  the  king  to  hear  appeal  causes 

from  the  ecclesiastical  court. In  the 

United  States  of  America,  a person  elected 
or  appointed  to  represent  a state  or  district 
in  the  congi'css. 

DELETETUOUS,  an  epithet  for  drugs 
or  any  substances  of  a destructive  or  poison- 
ous quality. 

DELF,  a kind  of  potter’s  ware,  originally 
made  at  Delft  in  Holland  ; it  is  covered  with 
an  enamel  or  white  glazing,  in  imitation  of 
porcelain. 

DELIQUES'CENCE,  in  chemistr)',  spon- 
taneous li(|Ucfaction  in  the  air;  a term  ap- 
plied to  certain  saline  bodies  that  have 
nccoinc  moist  or  liquid,  by  means  of  the 
water  which  they  absorb  fnmi  the  atmos- 
phere, in  con8C<jUcncc  of  their  great  attrac- 
tion to  moisture. 

DELlllTUM,  a stale  in  which  the  ideas 
of  a person  arc  wild  and  irregular,  or  do 
not  correspond  with  the  truth,  or  with  ex- 
ternal objects.  Or  it  may  be  defined  syinfv. 
toinntic  derangement,  or  tbai  which  is 
dependant  on  some  other  disense,  in  dis- 
tinction from  idiopathic  derangement  or 
mania. 

DEMV'EUY,  apart  of  oratory,  referring 
to  the  ninnngcmcnl  of  the  voice  ; ns,  he  has 
a gfMMi  or  graceful  drlivery. 

J)KI/^ll(^  or  DKI/FIIIAN.  relating 

DKORKES  or  LATITUDK  Diri'KU,  mOVINO  TMK  KARTH^S  ORLATB  PIOURP. 
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TEE  DIPFBRENCB  OF  THE  LONGITUDE  OP  TWO  PLACES  IS  DETERMINED  BY  THE  DIFFERENCE  OP  THE  HOUR  AT  THE  SAME  POINT  OP  TIME. 


TllK  ALTERNATE  DEPOSITS  OF  TERRESTRIAL  AND  MARINE  PRODUCTIONS  ON  THE  EARTH,  ABE  THE  EFFECT  OP  REPEATED  DELUGES. 


THE  ANCIENTS  RELIEVED  DELPHI  TO  RE  THE  CENTRE  OP  THE  BARTH. 
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to  Delphi,  and  to  the  celebrated  oracle 
there. 

DELPH'INITE,  a mineral  called  also 
pistacite. 

DELPHIN'IUM,  in  botany.  Larkspur, 
a genus  of  plants,  class  12  Polyandria,  order 
3 Trigynia. 

DELPHTNUS,  a genus  of  animals,  class 
Mammaliaf  order  Ceta,  consisting  of  the  dol- 
phin, the  porpoise,  and  the  sword  grampus. 
The  dolphin  is  described  by  the  ancients  as 
the  swiftest  of  all  animals  either  by  land  or 
sea,  and,  according  to  Aristotle,  so  agile 

in  leaping,  that  it  would  clear  ships. 

pelphinus,  in  astronomy,  is  a constellation 
in  the  northern  hemisphere;  for  among  the 
fictions  of  the  ancient  poets,  is  one  u^ich 
states  that  the  dolphin  was  translated  to 
the  celestial  regions  by  Neptune. 

DEI/TOID,  in  anatomy,  a thick  trian- 
gular muscle  of  the  arm,  being  one  of  the 

three  elevators. Also,  a term  for  any 

thing  having  three  angles,  of  which  the  ter- 
mini one  is  much  further  from  the  base 
than  the  lateral  ones. 

DEL'UGE,  an  inundation  or  overflo\ving 
of  the  earth,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by 

water. We  have  several  deluges  recorded 

in  history,  as  that  of  Ogygcs,  which  over- 
flowed almost  all  Attica,  and  that  of  Deu- 
calion, which  drowned  all  Thessaly,  in 
Greece : but  the  most  memorable  w’as  that 
called  the  universal  deluge,  or  Noah’s  flood, 
from  which  only  Noah  and  those  \Wth  him 
in  the  ark,  escaped.  This  flood  makes  one 
of  the  most  considerable  epochas  in  chrono- 
logy. Its  history  is  given  by  Moses  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  ch.  vi.  & vii.  and  its  time 
is  flxed  to  the  year  from  the  creation  16ofi. 
From  this  flood,  the  state  of  the  world  is 
divided  into  “dilmdan”  and  “anti-dilmian.” 

DEMAIN',  or  DEME'SNE,  in  law,  a 
manor-house  and  the  lands  thereunto  be- 
longing, which  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
his  ancestors  have  time  out  of  mind  kept  in 
their  own  occupation.  It  denotes  also  all 
the  parts  of  any  manor  not  in  the  hands  of 
freeholders ; and  is  frequently  used  for  a 
distinction  between  those  lands  that  the 
lord  has  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands 
of  his  lessee  demised  at  n rack- rent;  or 
such  other  land  appertaining  to  the  manor, 
which  belongs  to  free  or  copyholders. 

DEM'AGOGUE,  any  factious  orator  who 
acquires  great  influence  with  the  populace  ; 
whom  he  flatters,  cajoles,  or  lends  into  dan- 
ger, as  best  suits  his  purpose. 

DEMAND'ANT,  in  law,  the  pursuer  in 
real  actions,  in  distinction  from  the  plaintiff. 

DEMARCATION,  Link  of,  every  line 
drawn  for  determining  a border,  which  is 
not  to  be  passed  by  foreign  powers,  or  by 
such  ns  arc  at  war  wth  each  other. 

DEMT,  a hnlf-fcllow  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford Also,  a tenn  in  comnosi- 

tion,  signifying  half;  ns,  demigod,  a hero 
who  was  enrolled  among  the  gods. 

DKM'I-CADENCE,  in  music,  an  imper- 
fect cadence,  or  one  that  falls  on  any  other 
than  the  key  note. 

DEM  I-CROSS,  an  instrument  for  taking 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars. 


DEMI-CULWERIN,  a piece  of  ordnance, 
the  least  of  which  is  ten  feet  long,  and  car- 
ries a ball  of  nine  pounds  weight. 

DEMT-GORGE,  in  fortification,  that  part 
of  the  polygon  which  remains  after  the 
flank  is  raised,  and  goes  from  the  curtain  to 
the  angle  of  the  polygon. 

DEMT-QUAV  ER,  a note  in  music,  of  half 
the  length  of  the  quaver. 

DEMT-VOLT,  one  of  the  seven  artificial 
motions  of  a horse,  in  which  he  raises  his  i 
fore  legs  in  a particular  manner. 

DEMI'SE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  estate 
either  in  fee,  for  term  of  life  or  years,  i 
though  most  usually  the  latter. — ^The  | 
death  of  a king,  or  a queen  regnant,  is  term- 
ed the  demise  of  the  cromi,  by  which  is  im- 
licd  a transfer  of  the  royal  authority  or 
ingdom  to  a successor DemUe  and  re- 

demise, a conveyance  where  there  are  mu- 
tual leases  made  from  one  to  another  of  the 
same  land,  or  something  out  of  it. 

DEMOC'RACY,  a form  of  government, 
in  which  the  supreme  pow’er  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  collectively,  or  in  ' 
which  the  people  exercise  the  powers  of 
legislation.  j 

DE’MON,  or  D.^'MON,  a name  used  hy  ; 
the  ancients  for  certain  supernatural  beings, 
whose  existence  they  supposed.  They  were 
spirits  or  genii  who  appeared  to  men,  either 
to  do  them  service  or  to  hurt  them.  Tlie  | 
Flatonists  distinguish  between  gods,  de-  \ 
mons,  and  heroes ; the  demons  being  those 
since  called  angels.  Socrates  and  Tasso  : 
spoke,  in  very  distant  ages,  of  being  each 
attended  by  a demon  or  familiar.  In  Tasso, 
this  pretension  has  been  referred  to  an  hy- 
pochondriacal state  of  mind;  in  Socrates, 
the  matter  has  given  rise  to  much  specula- 
tion. From  the  manner,  however,  in  which 
the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  described 
his  demon,  there  seems  good  reason  to  be- 
lirve  that  he  spoke  figuratively  of  his  natu- 
ral conscience  or  intellect:  “ it  directed 
liim  ho^v  to  act  in  every  important  occasion  ' 
of  life,  and  fcstrainca  him  from  impru-  . 
dcnce  of  conduct.”  The  demons  of  (he 
New  Testament  were  supposed  to  be  spi- 
ritual beings  which  vexed  and  tormented 
men.  And  in  general,  the  word,  in  modem 
use,  signifies  an  evil  spirit  or  genius,  which  ! 
influences  the  conduct  or  directs  the  for-  i 
tunes  of  mankind.  < 

DEMO'NIAC,  a human  being  whose 
volition  and  other  mental  faculties  ore 
ovc^owered,  restrained,  or  disturbed,  in 
their  regular  operation,  by  an  evil  spirit. 
—In  church  historv,  the  term  Dewo- 
nines  is  given  to  n branch  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, whose  distinguishing  tenet  is,  that 
at  the  cud  of  the  world  the  devil  will  be 
saved. 

DEMONOC'RACT,  the  power  or  go- 
vernment of  demons. 

DEMONOl/OGY,  a treatise  on  demons 
or  evil  spirits.  Demonology  in  our  Saviour’s 
time  WAS  no  inconsiderable  part  of  philo- 
sophy. Thus  the  Greeks  imputed  madness 
sometimes  to  the  agitation  and  agency  «f 
Furies,  and  sometimes  to  the  influence  of 
Diana  or  the  moon.  The  Romans  thought 
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MANY  UNC1VII.IKRD  NATIONS  HAVE  A TRAniTION  OP  A UNIVFRSAL  DKLUGK. 


TH«  nci.rmc  ORACLK  .KnvKn  to  kkoulath  ai.d  vriioLn  tiik  politicai.,  civii,,  anu  rkmoious  rklation.  of  akciknt  onKUCK, 


jUkliaiO.V  or  lOKUASTKK.  OH  UOCTHl.NB  OJf  Tilfei  I>KUS1AN  MAUI,  IS  LOOKKl>  UrUN  AS  A ClllKr  80UUCK  0¥  DKMO!<OLOOY. 


ARISTOTLB  DIVIDES  THE  IMMORTALS  INTO  GODS  AND  DEMONS. 
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insanity  was  caused  by  Ceres  or  the  Larvie  ; 
and  amongst  the  Jews,  “ to  have  a devil” 
and  “ to  be  mad,”  were  synonymous  terms. 
Everything,  in  short,  which  affected  either 
the  body  or  the  mind,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ; every  disagreeable  plnenomcnon, 
which  they  could  not  othenvise  account 
for,  was  by  the  Jews  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  devU.  What  gives  still  more 
strength  to  the  opinion  is,  that  what  one 
evangelist  calls  demoniacal  possession,  is 
by  another  mentioned  simply  as  a disease. 
Besides  most,  if  not  all  the  disorders  which 
are  ascribed  to  in-dwelling  demons  in  the 
gospel  history,  are,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled 
to  judge  from  the  description  of  them 
there,  disorders  which  existed  in  the  world 
long  before,  and  are  accounted  for  upon 
natural  principles.  Tlie  disciples  and  apos* 
ties  themselves  might  perhaps  believe  these 
disorders  to  be  real  demoniacal  posses* 
sions,  and  our  Saviour  might  suffer  them 
to  remain  in  so  harmless  an  error ; for  he 
came  not  to  teach  speculative  philosophy, 
but  to  make  men  holy  and  happy. 

DEMONSTRATION,  a proof  of  a pro* 
position  founded  on  axioms  and  interme- 
diate proof;  called  & priori  when  the  effect 
is  proved  from  the  cause,  and  d posteriori 
when  the  cause  is  proved  from  the  effect. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  demonstration,  though  certain, 
is  not  so  clear  and  evident  as  intuitive 
knowledge.  In  every  step  that  reason 
makes  in  demonstrative  know  ledge,  there  is 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement 
or  disagreement  it  seeks  with  the  next  in- 
termedmte  idea,  which  it  uses  as  a proof ; 
for  if  it  were  not  so,  that  yet  would  need  a 
proof,  since  without  the  perception  of  such 
agreement  or  disaneement,  there  is  no 
knowledge  produced. 

DEM'ONSTRATOR,  in  anatomy,  one 
who  exhibits  the  parts  when  dissected. 

DEMUL'CENTS,  any  medicines  w'hich 
lesson  acrimony,  or  the  effects  of  stimulus 
on  the  solids,  as  gums  and  other  mucilagi- 
nous substances. 

DEMUR',  in  law,  to  stop  at  any  point  in 
the  pleadings,  and^  rest  or  abide  on  that 
point  in  law  for  a decision  of  the  cause. 

DEMUR'RAGB,  in  commerce,  an  al- 
lowance made  to  the  master  of  a ship  by 
the  merchants,  for  staying  in  a port  longer 
than  the  time  first  appointed. 

DEMUITRER,  in  law,  a pause  or  stop 
put  to  any  action  upon  some  point  of  diffi- 
culty which  must  be  determined  by  the 
court  before  any  further  proceedings  can  be 
hsd  in  the  suit.  A demurrer  confesses  the 
fact  or  facts  to  be  true,  but  denies  the 
sufficiency  of  the  facts  in  point  of  law  to 
support  the  claim  or  defence.  Demurrers 
are  cither  general,  wliere  no  particular 
canse  is  shewn,  or  special,  where  the  causes 
of  demurrer  arc  set  forth. 

DEM  Y,  In  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  any 
charge  that  is  borne,  hedf,  as  a demy-lion, 
or  haif-Hon. 

DEMY',  the  name  of  paper  of  a particu- 
lar size,  of  which  great  quanlilics  arc  used 
for  printing  hooks  on. 

DENA'RIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
chief  silver  coin  among  the  Romans,  worth 
8d.  As  a w eight,  it  was  the  seventh  part  of 

a Roman  ounce. Denarius  Dei,  God*  s 

Penny,  or  earnest-money  given  and  re- 
ceived by  the  parties  to  contracts.  It  was 
so  called  because  in  ancient  times  it  was 
given  to  the  church  or  to  the  poor. 

DEN'DRACHATE,  in  mineralogy,  aibo- 
rcscent  agate,  or  agate  containing  the 
figures  of  shrubs  or  parts  of  plants. 

DEN'DRITE,  a stone  or  mineral  on 
which  are  the  figures  of  shrubs  or  trees. 
Hence  the  epithets  dendritic  and  dendroid. 

DEN'DROIT,  a fossil  which  has  some 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  ‘ 

DEN'DROLITE,  a petrified  fossil  shrub, 
plant,  or  part  of  a plant. 

DENDROL'OGY,  a discourse  on,  or  the 
natural  history  of,  trees. 

DENDROM'ETER,  an  instrument  to 
measure  the  height  and  diameter  of  trees. 

DENDROPHO'RIA,  in  antiquity,  the 
carrying  of  boughs  or  branches  of  trees ; a 
religious  ceremony  so  called,  because  cer- 
tain priests  called  from  thence  dendropAori, 
or  tree-bearers,  marched  in  procession,  car- 
rying the  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Sylvanus,  or 
any  other  god. 

DEN'IZEN,  an  alien  who  is  made  a 
subject  by  royal  letters  patent,  holding  a 
middle  state  between  an  alien  and  a natu- 
ral bom  subject.  He  may  purchase  and 
possess  lands,  and  enjoy  any  office  or  dig- 
nity; yet  it  is  short  of  naturalization  : for  a 
stranger,  when  naturalized,  may  inherit 
lands  by  descent,  which  a denizen  cannot 
do.  If  a denizen  purchase  lands,  his  issue 
that  are  bora  afterward  may  inherit  them, 
but  those  he  had  before  shall  not ; and  as  a 
denizen  may  purchase,  so  he  may  take  lands 
by  devise. 

DENOMTNATOR,  in  arithmetic,  the 
parts  into  which  a whole  is  divided,  the 
number  of  Avhich  is  expressed  by  the  nu- 
merator of  a fraction;  but  in  decimals,  the 
denominator  is  understood  to  contain  as 
many  ciphers  as  there  arc  terms  in  the 
numerator,  and  is  not  w'ritten. 

DENOUMENT,  a French  word,  by  mo- 
dem custom  nearly  anglicised,  signifying 
the  development  or  winding  up  of  any  event. 

DENSE,  in  botany;  an  epithet  for  a 
panicle  having  an  abundance  of  tlowcrs 
very  close. 

DENSTTY,  closeness  of  constituent 
parts ; that  projicrty  in  bodies  by  which 
they  contain  a certain  quantity  of  matter 
under  a certain  bulk  or  magniludcj  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  rarity,  A body  is  said 
to  have  uoublc  and  triple  the  density  of 
another  body,  when,  being  equal,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  in  one  double  or  triple  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  other. 

DKNTAGUA,  a surgeon’s  instrument, 
or  forceps  for  extracting  teeth. 

; DENTAMS  EA'PIS,  in  medicine,  the 
tnrtareous  niattcr  whieli  adheres  to  the 
teeth,  and  becomes  ns  hard  ns  the  bone 
1 itself. 

THK  DKNMTT  O?  THK  KAnTII  TO  THAT  OF  WATF.R  IS  AS  FIVE  TO  ONK.  [5 


IT  IS  BELIEVED  THAT  THE  JEWS,  AT  THE  TIME  OP  THE  BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY,  PRINCIPALLY  DERIVED  THEIR  NOTIONS  OF  DEMONOLOGY, 


IX  ALL  i:^DICTMEXTS  FOB  HOMICIDE,  THE  IX8TBUMENT  THAT  IMMEDIATELY  CADSED  THE  DEATH,  AS  WELL  AS  ITS  VALUE,  IS  SPECIFIED. 


BY  DEPORTATION,  IN  FRANCE,  A MAN  BECOMES  DEAD  IN  THE  LAW. 


dev]  Sffie  Scientific  anti  ICiterarn  ®reasurn  ; [dek  i 

“ . I 

DEN'TAL,  an  articulation  or  letter 
formed  by  placing  the  end  of  the  tongue 
against  the  upper  teeth,  or  nearer  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  as  in  d and  t, 

DENTA'LIUM,  in  ichthyology,  a genus 
of  sheU-hsh,  the  shell  consisting  of  one 
tubulous  straight  valve,  open  at  both  ends. 

DEN'TALITE,  a fossil  shell  of  the  genus 
Dentalium, 

DENTATE,  or  DEN'TATED,  in  bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  a root  that  consists  of 
a concatenation  of  joints,  resembling  a 
necklace ; or  for  a leaf  having  points  like 
teeth  on  the  margin. 

DENTATO-SIN'UATE,  having  points 
like  teeth  with  hollows  about  the  edge. 

DENTES  SAPIENTIiE,  or  Wisdom 
Teeth,  a term  applied  to  the  two  most 
backward  double-teeth;  so  called  because 
they  come  when  persons  have  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity. 

D E N T I C'U  LATE,  in  botany,  having 
small  teeth  or  notches;  as  a denticulate 
leaf,  calyx,  or  seed. 

DENTICULATION,  the  state  of  being 
set  with  small  teeth,  like  a saw. 

DENTIFRICE,  any  powder  or  other 
substance  used  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

DENTIL,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
in  cornices,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
teeth;  used  particularly  in  the  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  orders. 

DEN'TOID,  having  the  form  of  teeth. 

DENUDATION,  in  geology,  the  act  of 
washing  away  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a 
flood. 

DEOB'STRUENT,  any  medicine  which 
removes  obstructions  and  opens  the  natu- 
ral passages  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

DE'ODAND,  a personal  chattel  which 
has  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a rational  creature,  and  for  that 
reason  is  ffiven  to  God;  that  is,  forfeited  to 
the  king,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 

DEOX'^DATE,  or  DEOX'YDIZE,  in 
chemistry,  to  deprive  of  oxygen,  or  reduce 
from  the  state  of  an  oxyde. 

DEPARTMENT,  either  a division  of 
territory,  as  the  departments  of  France;  or 
a distinct  class  of  ofHcial  duties  allotted  to 
a particular  person. 

DEPHLOGISTICATED  AIR,  a term 
applied  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  others,  to 
what  is  now  called  oxygen  gas,  when  he  first 
discovered  it.  It  was  denominated  by 
Scheelc,  who  discovered  it  about  tbe  same 
period,  vital  air. 

DEPLOY',  the  spreading  of  troops;  a 
military  term. 

D E P O'N ENT,  in  law',  one  who  gives 
written  testimony  under  oath  to  interroga- 
tories exhibited  in  tbe  court  of  Chancery. 

DEPORTATION,  a sort  of  banishment 
among  the  Romans,  to  some  island  or  other 
place  which  was  allotted  to  a criminal  for 
the  place  of  his  abode,  with  n prohibition 
not  to  leave  it,  on  pain  of  death. 

DEPOSIT,  among  civilians,  something 
that  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  a per- 
son, to  be  kept  without  any  reward,  and  to 
be  returned  again  on  demand. 

DEPOSriTON,  in  law,  the  testimony 

given  in  court  by  a witness,  upon  oath. ! , 

Dejwsition,  the  settlement  of  substances  i ^ 
dissolved  in  fiuids ; as,  banks  are  sometimes  \ 2 
called  depositions  of  alluvial  matter.-  - ! "* 
Also,  the  act  of  dethroning  a king;  or  i ^ 
divesting  any  one  in  authority  of  his  pow’er  ^ 
and  dignity.  . ^ 

DEPOT,  a French  word  for  a store  or  ; % 
magazine  for  depositing  goods  or  merchan-  ■ § 
dize.  *< 

DEPRES'SION,  of  the  «m,  or  a star,  in  ^ 
astronomy,  is  its  distance  at  any  time  be-  | ^ 
low  the  horizon,  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  ! 

verti  al  circle. Depression  of  the  pole,  \ a 

u phenomenon  which  arises  from  the  sphe-  ' < 
rical  figure  of  the  earth ; thus,  when  a g 
person  sails  or  travels  towards  the  equator  S 
he  is  said  to  depress  the  pole,  because  as  , ^ 
many  degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer  the  < 
equator,  so  many  degrees  will  the  pole  be  • 

nearer  the  horizon. Depression  of  an  k 

equation,  in  algebra,  tbe  reducing  an  equa-  ^ 
tion  to  lower  degrees,  as  a biquadratic  to  a ^ 
cubic  equation,  or  a cubic  to  a quadratic.  c 

DEPRESSO'RIUM,  a surgical  instru-  • £ 
ment  used  for  depressing  the  dura  mater  j 2 
after  the  operation  of  trepanning.  | a 

DEPRES'SOR,  in  anatomy,  a name  ap-  ^ 
plied  to  several  muscles,  because  they  ; “ 
depress  the  parts  to  which  they  are  at-  j ^ 
tached. 

DEPRES'SUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  | “ 
the  leaves  of  succulent  plants  which  are  J ‘ 
hollow  or  depressed  in  the  middle.  j s 

DEPRIVATION,  an  ecclesiastical  cen-  . £ 
sure,  by  w’hich  a clergyman  is  deprived  of  j J ' 
his  dignity.  j * v 

DEPURATION,  the  act  of  purifying  or  ’ £ 
freeing  fluids  from  heterogeneous  matter,  g 
This  is  done  either  by  decantation,  when  b 
the  feculent  matter  is  deposited  in  the  hot-  [ ^ 
tom  of  the  vessel ; by  boiling  and  skimming ; r 
by  filtration ; or  by  clarification.  k 

DEPUTATI,  in  antiquity,  persons  who  ' ^ 
attended  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  carry-  ; = 
ing  away  the  wounded  from  the  field  of  t ^ 
battle  and  waiting  on  them.  The  armourers  ; £ 
were  also  sometimes  called  deputati.  I g. 

DEP'UTY,  in  a general  sense,  signifies  ' • . 
a person  appointed  or  elected  to  act  for  \ g 
another;  or  who  is  sent  upon  some  busi-  | g . 

ness  by  a community. In  law,  a deputy  i z [ 

is  one  who  exercises  an  office  in  another's  ^ ' 

riglit ; and,  properly,  the  misdemeanor  of  i £ ? 
such  deputy  shall  cause  tlie  person  he  re-  | « . 

presents  to  lose  his  office. By  a depute-  | b y 

tion  is  generally  understood,  the  person  or  | ^ ' 
persons  authorized  and  sent  to  transact  j < ! 
Dusincss  for  others,  cither  with  a special  r u ^ 
commission  and  authority,  or  with  general  ; £ 
powers.  1 t 

DKR'ELICTS,  in  law,  such  goods  as  are  I | 
wilfully  relinquished  by  the  owner.  It  | sf 
also  signifies  a thing  forsaken,  or  cast  away  ^ 
by  the  sea:  thus,  lands  which  the  sea  has  | * 
suddenly  leR  arc  called  derelict  lands ; and  s 
vessels  forsaken  at  sea  arc  called  derelict  H 
ships,  ® 

DERIV'ATIVE,  in  grammar,  any  word  ® 
derived  (i.  e.  taking  its  origin)  from  ano- 
ther, called  its  primifiee;  nsmaaAoof/  from 
man,  &c. 
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DEPORTATION  WAS  REVIVED  IN  PRANCE,  IN  LIEU  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE. 


iLBVMtt  UNV  KVK  XHXAX  O*  nXTa<t  iJCTXBKI  BKO I « V MiIA  XO  K'OORI*  WO  •'TJIIKVB  Mfll 


DSBTISKS  ARB  GREAT  TRAVELLERS,  AND  HAVE  FREQUENTLY  ACTED  AS  SPIES. 

DEs]  'a  Ncto  Dictionarw  of  tf)e  ISelles  ICettrcs.  [des 


DEROGA'TIOX,  the  act  of  annulling, 
revoking,  or  destroying  the  value  and  effect 
of  anything,  or  of  restraining  its  operation ; 
as,  an  act  of  parliament  is  passed  in  dero< 

; • aatioK  of  the  king's  prerogative. 

I M DEROG'ATORY  CLAUSE,  in  a person’s 
' n will,  is  a sentence  or  secret  character  in- 
I < serted  by  the  testator,  of  which  he  reserves 
I ^ the  knowledge  to  himself,  with  a condition 
g that  no  will  he  may  make  hereafter  shall 
be  valid  unless  this  clause  is  inserted  word 
I for  word.  This  is  done  as  a precaution  to 
e guard  against  later  wills  being  extorted  by 
I w violence  or  otherwise  improperly  obtained. 

I fa  DERTISE,  or  DER'VIS,  a name  given 
‘ * to  various  Mahometan  priests  or  monks. 
Many  of  the  dermises  travel  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  world,  entertaining  the 
people  wherever  they  come  with  agreeable 
relations  of  the  curiosities  and  wonders  they 
have  met  with.  There  are  dervises  in  Egypt, 
who  live  with  their  families,  and  exercise 
their  trades,  of  w*hich  kind  are  the  dancing 
dervises  at  Damascus.  They  are  distin- 
guished among  themselves  by  the  different 
forms  and  colours  of  their  habits  ; those  of 
Persia  wear  blue;  the  solitaries  and  w*an- 
derers  wear  only  rags  of  different  colours ; 
others  carry  on  their  heads  a plume,  made 
of  the  feathers  of  a cock  ; and  those  of 
Egypt  wear  an  octagonal  badge  of  a green- 
ish white  alabaster  at  their  girdles,  and  a 
high  stiff  cap  without  anything  round  it. 
They  generally  profess  extreme  poverty,  and 
lead  an  ascetic  life. 

DERMES’TES,  in  entomology,  a genus 
of  hemipterous  insects,  whose  larva  devour 
dead  bo^es,  skins,  leather,  &c.  They  arc  of 
a lengthened  oval  shape,  and  arc  exceed- 
iogly  desirurtivc  in  museums  and  libraries. 

UESCEN'SION,  in  astronomy,  an  arch 
of  the  equator  w’hich  descends  or  sets  with 
any  sign  or  point  in  the  zodiac.  Dcscen- 
sion  is  either  right  or  oblique^  according  as 
it  takes  place  in  a right  or  oblique  sphere. 
—The  epithet  descending  is  also  in  fre- 
quent use  in  astronomy ; as  descending  de- 
grees,  descending  latitude,  &c.  And  by 
deseensional  difference  is  understood,  the 
difference  betweeft  the  right  and  oblique 
descension  of  any  planetary  body. 

DESCENT,  in  a general  sense,  is  the 
tendency  of  a body  from  a higher  to  a lower 
lace;  thus  all  bodies,  unless  otherwise 
etermined  by  a force  superior  to  their  gra- 
^ty,  descend  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.^— In  law,  it  means  troiismtssion  by 
inheritance;  which  is  cither  lineal  or  colla- 
teral. Descent  is  lineal,  when  it  proceeds 
directly  from  the  grandfather  to  the  father, 
from  the  father  to  the  son,  and  from  the 
to  the  grandson ; collateral,  w'hcn  it 
doon  not  proceed  in  a direct  line,  but  from  a 
man  to  hts  brother,  nephew,  or  other  col- 
lateral representative.— in  gcnca- 
the  order  of  succession  of  descend- 
ants in  a line  or  family  ; or  their  distance 
from  a common  progenitor.  Also,  a term 
*n  heraldry,  to  express  coming  dow*n  ; ns 
a hon  in  descent,”  i.  e.  a lion  with  his 
necls  upwards,  as  though  in  the  act  of 
leaping  down  from  an  eminence. 


DESCRIP'TION,  in  literature,  such  a 
vdvid,  strong,  and  beautiful  representation 
of  any  thing,  as  shall  give  the  reader  a dis- 
tinct view  and  satisfactory  notion  of  it. 

DESECRA’TION,  a w'ord  denoting  the 
very  opposite  of  coTiAccration,  being  the  act 
of  divesting  any  thing  of  a sacred  purpose 
or  use  to  w hich  it  has  been  devoted. 

DES'ERT,  a large  uninhabited  tract  of 
land,  or  extent  of  country,  entirely  barren. 
In  this  sense,  some  are  sandy  deserts,  as 
those  of  Arabia,  Lybia,  and  Zanra : others 
are  stony,  as  the  desert  of  Pharan,  in  Arabia 
Petrea.  “The  Desert,”  absolutely  so  called, 
is  that  part  of  Arabia  south  of  the  Holy- 
land,  where  the  children  of  Israel  w^andered 
forty  years.  But  the  term  desert  may  be, 
and  often  is,  applied  to  an  uninhabited 
country,  covered  with  wood  or  overrun 
with  vegetation  incapable  of  affording  sus- 
tenance to  man. 

DESERTER,  a soldier  who  quits  his 
regiment  without  leave;  or  a sailor  w'ho 
clandestinely  leaves  his  ship.  In  seaman’s 
language  to  desert  is  called  ” to  run.” 

DESHABIL'LE,  (Pr.)  an  undress. 

DESHACHE',  in  French  heraldry,  a 
term  for  a beast  whose  limbs  are  separated 
from  the  body,  but  still  remain  on  the  es- 
cutcheon, with  only  a small  separation 
from  their  natural  places. 

DESIC'UANT,  orDESIC'CATIVE,  any 
medicine  or  application  that  has  the  pro- 
perty of  exhausting  moisture  from,  or  dry- 
ing up,  a sore. 

DESIDERA'TUM,  any  perfection  or  im- 
provement not  possessed,  but  which,  being 

much  wanted,  is  therefore  desirable. 

This  word  is  frequently  applied  without 
the  necessary  precision.  Something  which 
one  seeks,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
strictly  desirable  to  attain — or  something 
which  appears  excellent,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  proved  so — is  pronounced  ”a  de- 
sideratum.” Thus,  for  instance,  if  wc  were 
prematurely  to  assert,  that  ” this  book  is  a 
desideratum  in  the  present  state  of  our  ele- 
mentary literature,”  itw’ould  not  merely  be 
a proof  of  our  vanity,  but  a misapplication 
of  the  word;  but  if  public  approbation  and 
extensive  patronage  should  tollow  its  ap- 
pearance, w*c  iiiigLt  then  use  it  w'ith  great 
propriety. 

DESrON,  in  a general  sense,  the  plan, 
order,  representation,  or  construction  of  a 
building,  &c.,  bv  an  outline  or  general  view' 
of  it.  Tlic  word  design,  in  painting,  is  used 
forthc  first  draught  of  a large  w'ork,  with  an 
intention  to  be  executed  and  finished  in  a 
more  einborntc  manner.  Its  essential  re- 
quisites arc  correctness,  good  taste,  ele- 
gance, character,  diversity,  expression,  and 

perspective. In  music,  it  denotes  the 

disposition  of  every  part,  and  the  general 
orefer  of  the  whole. 

DKSII’IENTIA,  in  medicine,  a defect  of 
reason,  nr  symptomatic  frenzy. 

DESI  RE,  a wish  to  nossess  some  grati- 
fication or  souree  of  lia])pincss  which  is 
supposed  to  ho  obtainable.  It  may  he 
either  spiritual,  intellectual,  or  sensual; 
but  when  directed  merely  to  sensual  enjoy- 
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DESERTER  IS,  nV  THE  ARTICLES  OF  W’AK,  PUPU8II ARLE ' WITH  DEATH. 
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IN  ORDER  TO  AVOID  THE  SIMOON  OF  THE  DESERT,  TRAVELLERS,  IP  THEY  HAVE  TIME,  PROSTRATE  THEMSELVES  TILL  IT  HAS  PASSED. 


THE  ESSENCE  OP  A **  DEVICE  CONSISTS  IN  METAPHORICAL  SIMILITUDE  BETWEEN  THE  THINGS  BEFBESENTING  AND  BEFEESENTED. 


IODINE,  IN  STUONG  AMMONIA,  FORMS  A HIGHLY-DETONATING  FOWDEB. 

dew]  ®J;e  Stientific  anU  Diterare  treasure ; [dia 


xneut,  it  differs  little  from  animal  appe- 
tite. 

DESMOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  ligaments  and  sinews. 

DESTOTISM,  a form  of  ^vemment 
where  the  monarch  rules  by  his  sole  and 
uncontrolled  authority. 

DESPOUILLE',  in  heraldry,  the  whole 
case,  skin,  or  slough  of  a beast,  with  the 
head,  feet,  tail,  &c.,  so  that  being  filled  and 
stuffed,  it  looks  like  the  entire  animal. 

DESPUMA'TION,  a term  for  clarifying 
a liquor,  by  skimming  off  its  froth  or  ex- 
crementitious  matter. 

DESQUAMA'TION,  in  anatomy,  an  ex- 
foliation of  bone : also  the  separation  of  the 
cuticle  in  small  scales. 

DESUDA'TION,  in  medicine,  a profuse 
and  inordinate  sweating,  succeeded  by  an 
eruption  of  pustules,  called  heat-pimples. 

DES'UETUDE,  the  cessation  of  use,  or 
discontinuance  of  any  practice. 

DESULPHURATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
act  or  operation  of  depriving  of  sulphur. 

DETACH'MENT,  a body  of  troops  se- 
lected or  drawTi  out  from  several  regiments 
or  companies,  oh  some  special  service  or 
expedition,  .^so,  a number  of  ships,  taken 
from  a lleet,  and  sent  on  a separate  service. 

DETENTS',  in  clock-work,  are  fhose 
stops,  which,  by  being  lifted  up  or  let 
down,  lock  or  unlock  the  clock  in  striking. 

DETER'GENTS,  or  DETER'SIVES, 
medicines  which  have  the  power  to  remove 
viscid  humours,  or  cleanse  the  skin  of  im- 
purities. 

DETERMINA'TION,  in  physics,  the 
tendency  of  a body  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion. 

DETERRA'TION,  the  uncovering  of  any 
thing  buried  or  hidden  in  the  earth. 

DETTNUE,  inlaw,  a writ  or  action  that 
lies  against  a person  who  has  goods  or  other 
things  delivered  to  him  to  keep,  and  who 
afterwards  detains,  or  refuses  to  deliver 
them  up. 

DETONA'TION,  or  DETONIZA'TION, 
an  explosion,  or  sudden  report  made  by  the 
percussion  and  intlammatiou  of  certain 

combustible  substances. Detonating 

Powder,  a composition  of  charcoal,  sulphur, 
and  oxymuriate  of  potass,  which  may  be 
inflamed  by  the  heat  generated  by  percus- 
sion. 

DETRI'TUS,  in  geology,  a mass  of  sub- 
stances detached  or  worn  off  from  solid  bo- 
dies by  attrition ; as,  diluvial  detritus,  or 
the  strata  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
washed  from  pnmitivc  mountains  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge. 

DEUTERONOMY,  one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  flfih 
book  of  the  Tcntateuch.  It  is  so  called, 
because  this  last  partof  the  work  of  Moses 
comprehends  a recapitulation  of  the  law 
he  had  before  delivered  to  the  Israelites 
himself. 

DEU'TERO-CANON'ICAL  in  theology, 
a term  applied  to  certain  books  of  Scrijiturc 
which  were  added  to  the  canon  after  the 
rest;  cither  because  they  were  not  \yritten 
till  i^cr  the  canon  was  compiled,  or  in  con- 


sequence of  some  controversy  in  regard  to 
their  canonicity. 

DEUTOX'YD,  in  chemistry,  a substance 
oxydizedin  the  second  degree. 

I)EVAP0RA'T10N,  the  change  of  va- 
pour into  water,  as  in  the  generation  of  rain. 

DEVI'SE,  in  law,  is  the  disposition  of 
real  estate  by  will;  being  distinguished 
from  a bequest  of  personal  estate,  that 
being  termed  a legacy.  The  person  to  whom 
a devise  is  made  is  called  devisee. 

DEVI'CE,  in  painting,  an  emblem  or  re- 
presentation of  any  tlung,  with  a motto 
subjoined  or  otherwise  introduced.  In  he- 
raldry, a name  common  to  all  figures,  ci- 
phers, characters,  rebuses,  mottoes,  &c. 
which  by  its  allusions  to  the  names  of 
persons,  families,  &c.  denotes  their  quali- 
ties, nobility,  or  the  like.  Badges,  im- 
presses, and  devices,  were  greatly  in  vogue 
in  England,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to 
that  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  began  to  be 
disused. 

DE'VIIi,  the  chief  of  the  aposfate  an- 
gels ; Satan,  the  Tempter  of  the  human  race. 

DEW,  the  moisture  which  is  first  ex- 
haled from  the  earth  by  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards deposited  on  the  earth  in  gentle 
drops  during  the  night,  particularly  ^ter  a 
hot  day;  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  having 
converted  all  the  liquid  matter  on  the 
earth’s  surface  into  aqueous  gas,  the  at- 
mosphere is,  in  a manner,  completely  sa- 
turated with  it. 

DEW'^'LAP,  the  loose  skin  that  hangs 
from  the  throat  of  an  ox,  cow,  &c. 

DEW'- WORM,  in  entomology,  the  Zum- 
bricus  te^'restris  of  LinnicUs,  an  insect 
often  found  in  decayed  wood,  as  well  as  in 
the  earth,  and  which  is  very  destructive  to 
plants. 

DEX'TER,  the  right,  or  on  the  rieht 
hand  or  side;  as  the  dexter  point,  in  lie- 
raldry;  by  which  is  meant  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  escutcheon. 

DEY,  the  title  of  the  supreme  governor 
in  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  the  other  Barbary 
states. 

DIABE  TES,  in  medicine,  an  excessive 
and  morbid  discharge  of  urine. 

DIACIIALA'SIS,  in  medicine,  a relaxa- 
tion of  the  suture  of  the  cranium. 

DIACHRIS'T.\,  medicines  applied  to 
the  fauces,  palate,  &c.  for  the  abstersion 
of  phlegm. 

DIACII'YLON,  in  medicine,  an  emol- 
lient digestive  plaster. 

DIACOUS'TICS,  the  science  of  re- 
fracted sounds,  called  also  diaphonics. 

DIACOUSTIC  CURVE,  in  mathema- 
tics, a kind  of  curve  caused  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  rays  in  a particular  direction,  so  as 
to  form  a given  ratio  with  lines  which  meet 
them. 

DIA'CRII,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  a faction  at  .\theus, 
who  favoured  oligarchy ; in  opposition  to 
the  pediaci,  who  were  for  a pure  dcraocra- 
tical  government, 

DIA'CIUSIS,  in  medicine,  the  act  of 
distinguishing  diseases  one  from  another 
by  their  syinptonis. 
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DRUTKBONOHT  WAS  WIUTTKN  BY  MOSES  IN  TIIK  120tiI  YEAR  OF  1118  AGE. 


inm  DROPS  WHICH  AR8  OPTRN  SKF.N  IIANOIRO  ON  I.RAVKS  AT  BUNBIBK,  ARK  NOT  FHODUCED  BY  DRW,  BUT  ARB  CONDBN8BD  TR AN SFl RATION. 


TUB  DU9IU:hO  A.'tD  CUAHCOAL  AHB  aiUlLAH  aUUSTANOKS  IN  TtlKIU  CllKMlCAL  NATUUU,  AND  DlTrUU  ONLY  IN  TIIKIH  TKXTUUU. 


ALMOST  EVERT  COUNTY  IN  ENGLAND  UAS  ITS  PECULIAR  DIALECT. 


dja]  “a  'NEtri  Btctionaru  of  t]^e  IBdles  ICettrcs.  [dia 


DIADEL'PHIA,  in  the  Linmean  system 
ofbotany»  a class  of  plants,  the  17th  in 
order;  comprehending  all  those  >^ith  pa* 
pilionaceous  and  hermaphrodite  dowers, 
and  leguminous  seed-vessels.  The  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  this  class  is, 
that  the  stamens  adhere  together  ; form- 
ing two  dissimilar  bodies  or  tilaments,  the 
one  standing  above  the  pistil,  and  the  other 
surrounding  it. 

DrAJDEM,  anciently,  a head-band  or 
fillet  worn  by  kings  as  a badge  of  royalty. 
It  was  made  of  sUk,  thread,  or  wool,  tied 
round  the  temples  and  forehead,  the  ends 
being  tied  behind,  and  let  fall  on  the  neck. 
In  modem  usage,  the  mark  of  royalty, 

worn  on  the  head. D/adem,  in  heraldry, 

is  applied  to  certain  circles,  or  rims,  serv- 
ing to  enclose  the  crowns  of  sovereign 
princes.  In  figurative  language,  the  word 
diadem  denotes  empire  or  supreme  pow*er. 

DI.-ER'ESIS,  in  surgery,  an  operation 
serving  to  divide  and  separate  a part  when 
its  continuity  is  a hindrance  to  the  cure. 
— Di^rresu,  in  grammar,  the  division  of 
one  syllable  into  two,  w'hich  is  usually  de- 
noted by  two  dots  over  a letter,  as  in  aulal 
for  aulse. 

DEAD  ROM,  the  time  in  which  the  vi- 
bration of  a pendulum  is  performed. 

DIAGNOSTICS,  in  medicine,  a tenn 
given  to  those  signs  which  indicate  the 
state  of  a disease,  its  nature  and  cause,  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  known  or  distin- 
guisned  from  others.  When  the  diagnos- 
tics are  common  to  several  diseases,  they 
are  called  adjunct ; when  they  always  attend 
a particular  disease,  the  word  pathogno- 
monic is  used. The  term  diagnostic  signs 

is  also  used  in  botany,  as  the  signs  or  cha- 
racters by  which  plants  are  distinguished. 

DIAG'ONAL,  in  geometry,  a right  line 
drawn  across  a quadrilateral  figure  from 
one  angle  to  another,  by  some  called  the 
diamclpr  of  the  figure. 

DI'AGRAM,  a geometrical  delineation, 

I for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  pro- 
perties of  any  figure,  as  a square,  triangle, 

DI'AIi,  or  SUN'-DIAL,  an  instrument 
for  measuring  time  by  means  of  the  shadow 
of  the  sun ; being  a plate,  or  plain  surface, 
on  which  lines  are  drawm  in  such  a manner, 
that  the  shadow  of  a wire,  or  the  upper 
edge  of  another  plane,  erected  pcrpcnaicu- 
larlv  on  the  former,  may  show  the  true  time 
of  the  day.  The  edge  of  the  plane,  winch 
•hows  the  time,  is  called  the  stite;  the  line 
on  which  this  plane  is  erected,  is  the  sub- 
•tits  ; and  the  angle  included  between  the 
substilc  and  stile,  is  called  the  elevation  or 
heightof  the  stile.  Sun-dials  arc  differently 
denominated  according  to  their  dificrent 
situation,  and  the  figure  of  the  surfaces 
upon  which  they  are  described,  as  hori- 
tontal,  vertical,  equinoctial,  polar,  direct, 
erect,  declining,  inclining , reclining,  cylin- 
drical, mural,  parallel,  &c. 

DTALEIT,  the  form  or  idiom  of  a Inn- 
Ituage,  peculiar  to  a province  or  any  parti- 
cular part  of  a country.  A dialect  is,  in 
fact,  tile  branch  of  a parent  language,  with 


such  alterations  as  time  or  accident  may 
have  introduced  among  descendants  of  the 
same  stock,  living  in  separate  or  remote  si- 
tuations. The  dialects  of  Greece  \vere  ad- 
mitted to  form  a part  of  their  language,  as 
the  Attic,  Ionic,  Poetic,  iEolic,  and  Doric 
dialects,  which  were  used  either  separately 
or  intermixed. 

DIALEC'TUS,  that  branch  of  logic  which 
teaches  the  art  of  reasoning. 

DTALLAGE,  a mineral  of  a lamellar  or 
foliated  structure. 

DPALLING  SPHERE,  an  instrument 
made  of  brass,  with  several  semi-circles 
sliding  over  each  other  upon  a moveable 
horizon;  serving  to  shew  the  nature  of 
spherical  trian^es,  as  w^ell  as  to  give  the 
true  idea  of  drawing  dials  on  all  sorts  of 
planes. 

DIAL'OGISM,  in  rhetoric,  is  used  for 
the  soliloquy  of  persons  deliberating  with 
themselves.  It  is  also,  in  a more  extensive 
sense,  taken  for  discourse  in  general, 
wiiether  held  by  a person  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany with  others. 

DTALOGUE,  a verbal  or  written  dis- 
course between  two  or  more  persons. 

DIAL'YSIS,  a mark  or  character,  con- 
sisting of  two  points  placed  over  one  of  tw  o 
vowels,  as  mosaic,  to  separate  the  diph- 
thong, and  show  that  they  must  be  souml- 

cd  distinctly. In  rhetoric,  dialt/sis  is  a 

figure  of  speech  in  which  several  w'ords  are 
placed  together,  without  the  aid  of  a con- 
junction, as  veni,  vidifVici. In  medicine, 

dialysis  is  a term  denoting  great  relaxa- 
tion or  weakness  of  the  limbs. 

DIAM'ETER,  in  geometiy,  a right  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a circle,  or 
other  curvilinear  figure,  and  terminated  at 
each  side  by  the  circumference.  It  thus 
divides  the  circle  into  tw*o  c(|ual  parts  and 
is  the  greatest  chord:  hence  we  have  a 
method  ol  describing  a semicircle  upon 
any  line,  assuming  its  middle  point  for  the 
centre.  *The  diameter  of  a circle  is  to  the 
circumference,  ns  7 to  22.  The  souarc  of 
the  diameter  multiplied  by  785  I,  is  tlie  area. 
The  cube  of  the  diameter  multiplied  by 
*5235,  is  the  solid  contents  of  a sphere. 

DI'AMOND,  the  most  valuable  and  the 
hardest  of  gems.  When  pure,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  pellucid,  and  is  eminently 
distinguished  from  all  other  substances,  by 
its  vivid  splendour,  and  the  brightness  of 
its  reflections.  Though  found  of  dificrent 
shapes,  and  sometimes  accidentally  tinged 
with  several  colours,  yet  it  ever  carries  the 
same  distinguishing  characters.  Diamonds 
are  generally  very  small ; but  a few  large 
ones  have  been  found,  for  which  incredible 
prices  have  been  given.  The  largest  ever 
I known  belonged  to  the  king  of  rorlugal; 

I it  weighed  1680  carats,  and  was  valued, 

I although  uncut,  at  224,000,000/.  sterling; 
the  one  in  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  weighs  770  carats,  and  is  valued  at 
upwards  of  4,00(MKKJ/.,  but  was  bought  hr 
the  empress  Cntlinrinc  for  about  135,000/. 

' The  I’ltl  diamond,  which  at  that  time  was 
one  of  the  large*»t,  weighed  136  carats,  and 
cost  Louis  A IV.  130,000/.  The  places 


Tn*  Aar  or  dmii.tno  was  called  nr  tub  obekes  onomonica. 
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TTHB:*  dug  OCT  of  the  EABTH,  diamonds  have  no  BBItLlANCY,  BCT  ABE  COVEREB  WITH  AN  EARTHY  CRCST. 


DIAMOND  18  SAID  TO  BE  OF  TilE  FIRST  WATER,  BECAUSE  IT  IS  FERFECTLT  TKANSFARENT,  AND  FREE  FROM  THE  SLIGHTEST  lUFURXTY. 


TUB  PUREST  WATER  IS  THAT  WHICH  FALLS  FROM  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


dia]  Stietuific  anU  l-Utrary  treasury ; [dia 

whence  diamonds  are  brought  are  the 
island  of  Borneo,  and  the  Idngdoms  of 
Visapour,  Golconda,  Bengal,  in  the  East 
Indies;  and  the  Brazils,  in  the  West  In- 
dies. These  gems  consist  of  pure  carbon, 
with  a specific  gravity  of  3*5 : and  the 
hardest  tools  making  no  impression  on 
them,  they  are  cut  and  ground  by  the 
powder  of  their  own  substance.  In  the 
experiments  of  modern  chemists,  the  dia- 
mond has  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the 
power  both  of  the  furnace  and  the  burning- 

glass. Kough  Diamond,  is  the  stone  as  it 

comes  from  the  mines. Rose  Diamond, 

is  one  which  is  quite  flat  underneath,  with 
its  upper  part  cut  in  numerous  little  faces, 
usually  triangles,  the  uppermost  of  which 

terminate  in  a point. Table  Diamond,  is 

that  which  has  a large  square  face  at  top, 

encompassed  with  four  lesser. Brilliant 

Diamond,  is  that  which  is  cut  in  faces  both 
at  top  and  bottom  ; and  whose  table  or  prin- 
cipal face  is  flat. Diamonds  are  valuable 

for  many  purposes.  Their  powder  is  the  best 
for  the  lapidary  and  gem  engraver,  and  more 
economical  than  any  other  material  for  cut- 
ting, engraving,  and  polishing  hard  stones. 
Glaziers  use  them  for  cutting  their  glass  ; 
their  diamond  being  set  in  a steel  socket, 
and  attached  to  a small  wooden  handle.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  only  the  point  of  a 
natural  crystal  can  be  used ; cut  or  split 
diamonds  scratch,  but  the  glass  will  not 
break  along  the  scratch,  as  it  does  when  a 
natural  crystal  is  used.  The  diamond  has 
also  of  late  years  become  an  article  of  great 
value  to  engravers,  particularly  in  drawing 
or  ruling  lines,  which  are  afterwards  to  be 
deepened  by  aqua  fortis ; for  which  steel 
points,  called  etching  needles,  were  for- 
merly used. 

DI'AMOND  BEETLE,  a beautiful  in- 
sect, so  called  from  the  marks  on  its  wing- 
sheaths,  which  appear  as  brilliant  as  gems. 

DIAN'iE  AR'BOR,  silver  and  quicksilver 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  crystalizations 
resembling  a tree. 

DIAN'DRIA,  the  second  class  of  the 
Linnsean  system  of  plants,  containing  three 
orders,  Monogynia,  Digynia,  and  Trigynia, 
with  two  stamens. 

DIANCE'A,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of  speech 
by  which  a correct  interpretation  is  given 
to  a subject  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

DIAN'THUS,  ill  botany,  the  Pink,  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  lODecandWa,  ordcr2 
Digynia. 

DIAPA'SON,  in  music,  a musical  inter- 
val, by  whiclx  most  authors,  who  have 
written  upon  the  theory  of  music,  use  to 
express  tlie  octave  of  the  Greeks.  The 
diapason  is  the  first  and  most  perfect  of  the 
concords ; if  considered  simply,  it  is  but  one 
hannonicol  interval;  though,  if  considered 
diatonically,  bv  tones  and  semitones,  it 
contains  seven  degrees,  viz.  the  three  greater 
tones,  two  lesser  tones,  and  two  greater 
semi-tones.-^—  Diapason,  the  fundaniental 
or  standard  scale  by  which  musical  instru- 
ments are  made. 

DIAPENTE,  in  music,  a fifth;  an  in- 
tcn'ul  making  the  second  of  the  concords. 

and  with  the  diatessaron,  an  octave. In 

medicine,  a composition  of  five  ingredients. 

DI'AI’ER,  a kind  of  figured  linen  cloth, 
much  used  for  tow  els  or  napkins. 

DI'APHRAGM,  in  anatomy,  a large  mus- 
culous  membrane  or  skin  placed  trans- 
versely in  the  trunk,  and  dividing  the 
thorax  from  the  abdomen. 

DIAPH  ANOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
all  transparent  bodies,  or  such  as  transmit 
the  rays  of  light. 

DIAPH'ORA,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of 
speech,  in  w'hich  a word,  when  repeated, 
is  taken  in  a different  sense  from  what  it 
w’as  at  first  understood. 

D I A P H 0 R E'S  I S,  in  medicine,  aug- 
mented perspiration. 

DIAPHORETICS,  medicines  which 
promote  perspiration.  Diaphoretics  differ 
from  sudorijics  ; the  former  only  increase 
the  insensible  perspiration,  the  latter  ex- 
cite the  sensible  discharge  called  sweat, 

DIAPOR'ESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of 
oratory,  expressive  of  the  speaker’s  doubt 
or  hesitation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  proceed  in  liis  discourse,  the  subjects 
he  has  to  treat  of  being  all  equally  im- 
portant. 

DIARRHOE  A,  a disorder  which  consists 
in  a frequent  and  copious  discharge  of  a 
bilious  humour  from  the  intestines. 

DIARTHRO'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a kind  of 
articulation,  or  juncture  of  the  bones,  in 
which  there  is  an  evident  motion. 

DI'ARY,  a register  of  daily  occurrences 
and  observations;  or  an  account  of  what 
passes  in  the  course  of  a day. 

DrASCIIISM,  in  music,  the  difference 
betw  een  the  comma  and  enharmonic  diesis, 
commonly  called  the  lesser  comma. 

DIA'SIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a festival 
kept  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Jupiter  the 
Dropitious. 

DTASPORE,  a mineral  of  a pearly  gray 
colour,  and  infusible. 

DIASTAL'TIC,  an  epithet  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  certain  intervals  in  music,  as  the 
major  third,  major  sixth,  and  major  seventh. 

DIASTASIS,  a term  used  by  ancient 
physicians  for  a distension  of  the  muscles, 
or  separation  of  the  bones. 

DIASTEMA,  in  rhetoric,  a modulation 
of  the  tones  of  the  voice,  by  marking  with 
precision  the  intervals  between  its  ele- 
vation and  depression.  • -In  muAto,  a space 
or  interval. 

DIASTOLE,  among  physicians,  a dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  aunclcs,  and  arteries; 
it  stands  opposed  to  systole,  or  contraction 
of  the  same  parts.^^Dias^o^e,  in  Bjammar, 
a figure  of  prosody,  bv  which  a syllable  na- 
turally short  is  made  long. 

DI'ASTYLE,  an  edifice  in  which  three 
diameters  of  a column  arc  allowed  for  the 
intcrculumniations. 

DIASYH'MOS,  in  rhetoric,  a kind  of  hy- 
perbole, being  an  exaggeration  of  something 
low*  and  ridiculous ; ironical  praise. 

DIATES'SAUON,  in  music,  a concord  or 
harmonic  interval  composed  of  a greaier 
tone,  a lesser  tone,  and  one  greater  semU 
toiie.  Its  proportion  is  as  4 to  3,  and  it  is 

198  DIArilOIlETlCS  ARK  UIGIII.T  BRUVICKADLK  ,TO  TMK  D1GK8T1VK  ORGAN... 


THE  ORCAT  rTRAUlD  OT  EOTPT,  COMPOSED  OF  ORANITR,  IB  PlVlfi  lIUNDIlKt)  FKICT  IIIOII,  AND  STANDS  ON  RLRVRN  ACHKS  OF  OllOUND. 


DMTOMC**  18  ArrLIVO  TO  ORDIMKT  MU81C,  CO.NTAI.M>'Q  ONLY  TUB  TWO  OKBATKK  AND  LE8SBH  T0NB8,  AND  THU  OUBATKH  BBMl-TONX. 


TUB  FIRST  DICTATOR  WAS  CUOSBN  IN  TUB  ROMAN  WARS  AGAINST  TUB  LATINS. 


Die]  ISTcto  ©ictionarj)  of  tfje  Belles  Bettres.  [die 

called  a perfect  fourth. In  theology,  the 

four  Gospels. 

DIATOX'IC,  an  epithet  given  to  music, 
as  it  proceeds  by  tones  and  semi-tones, 
both  ascending  and  descending.  Thus  we 
say,  a diatonic  series;  a diatonic  internal; 
diatonic  melody  or  harmouy. 

DTATRIBE,  a continued  disputation  or 
coutroversial  discourse. 

DIATRI'TOS,  in  medicine,  a term  given 
to  three  days*  abstinence  enjoined  by  phy- 
sicians of  the  Methodic  sect  upon  their 
patients. 

DTCAST,  in  ancient  Greece,  an  oflScer 
answering  nearly  to  our  juryman. 

DICE,  cubic^  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory, 
dotted  on  their  face  from  one  to  six ; and 
used  for  gambling  purposes.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  to  have  been 
invented  by  Palamedes  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  othcers  and 
soldiers.  Dice  pay  a very  heavy  duty  to 
government,  and  cannot  Icg^y  be  imported. 

DICHOT'OMOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a stem,  &c.  regularly  dividing  by  pairs 

from  top  to  bottom. Vickotomous-co- 

rym6ed,  composed  of  corymbs,  in  which  the 
pedicles  divide  and  subdivide  by  pairs. 

DICHOTOMY,  in  astronomy,  that 
phasis  or  appearance  of  the  moon,  when  she 
18  bisected,  or  shows  just  half  her  disk. 
In  this  situation  the  moon  is  said  to  be  in 
her  quadrature. 

DICOTYL'EDON,  in  botany,  a plant 
whose  seeds  divide  into  two  lobes  in  ger- 
minating. Ucnce  the  epithet  dicoiyUdo- 
no\L8. 

DICTATOR,  in  ancient  Rome,  a magis- 
trate created  in  times  of  exigence  and  dis- 
tress, and  invested  with  unlimited  power. 
He  had  authority  to  raise  or  disband  troops, 
and  to  make  war  or  peace,  and  that  without 
the  consent  cither  of  the  senate  or  people. 
The  ordinary  duration  of  his  office  was  only 
for  six  months,  during  which  time  all  other 
magistracies  ceased,  the  tribuneship  ex- 
cepted. ^Vheneve^  he  appeared  in  public, 
he  was  attended  ny  twenty-four  lictors,  or 
double  the  number  allowed  a consul.  Ex- 
tensive, however,  as  his  power  was,  he  was 
nevertheless  under  some  restrictions:  he 
could  not,  for  instance,  spend  the  public 
money  arbitrarily,  leave  Italy,  or  enter  the 
city  on  horseback.  The  choice  of  dictator 
was  not,  aa  in  the  case  of  other  magistrates, 
decided  by  the  popular  voice,  but  one  of 
the  cortsuls  appointed  him  by  command  of 
the  senate.  A dictator  was  also  sometimes 
named  for  holding  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  consuls,  and  for  the  celebration 
of  public  games.  For  the  space  of  four 
hundred  years  this  office  was  regarded  with 
veneration,  till  Sylla  and  Crcsar,  by  be- 
coming perpetual  dictators,  converted  it 
into  an  engine  of  tyranny,  and  rendered  the 
veij  name  odious. 

DIC'TIONARY,  in  its  first  and  most 
obvious  sense,  signifies  a vocabulary,  or  al- 
phabetical arrangement  of  the  words  in  a 
language,  with  their  defliiitions.  Rut  now, 
that  the  various  branches  of  science  have 
become  so  much  extended,  the  term  is  also 

applied  to  an  alphabetical  collection  of  the 
terms  of  any  art  or  science,  w'ith  such  ex- 
planations or  remarks  as  the  writer  may 
deem  necessary  for  their  elucidation. 

DIDACTIC,  containing  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, or  rules;  intended  to  instruct. 

DIDACTIC  PO  ETRY,  that  species  of 
metrical  composition  which  has  instruction 
for  its  primary  object.  But  though  its  os- 
tensible aim  is  to  impart  instruction  in 
the  garb  of  verse,  it  may  and  often  does 
attain  an  animated  and  elevated  character, 
mingling  the  Rights  of  poetic  genius  wth 
natural  descriptions  and  moral  axioms, 
and  thereby  captivating  the  senses,  while 
it  amends  the  heart. 

DIDACTYLOUS,  in  zoology,  an  epithet 
for  having  two  toes. 

DIDECAHE'DILVL,  in  crystalography, 
having  the  form  of  a decahedral  (or  ten- 
sided) prism,  with  pentahedi*al  (or  five- 
sided) summits. 

DIDODECAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalogra- 
phy, having  the  form  of  a dodccoliedral 
(twelve-sided)  prism,  with  hexahedral  (six- 
sided)  summits. 

DIDRACH'MA,  a piece  of  money,  the 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  silver. 

DIDYNA'MIA,  the  14th  class  of  the 
Linniean  system  of  plants,  containing  two 
orders,  Gymnoopermia  and  Angiospermia, 
with  two  long  and  two  short  stamens.— 
To  this  genus  belong  balm,  germander, 
lavender,  thyme,  betony,  mint,  basil,  fox- 
glove, &c. 

DIE,  a stamp  used  in  coining,  by  which 
a jnece  of  prepared  metal  is  impressed  with 
due  force.  Coins  arc  generally  completed 
by  one  blow  of  the  coining-press ; and  at 
the  Royal  Mint  these  presses  are  so  con- 
trived by  machinery,  that  they  shall  strike, 
upon  an  average,  sixty  blows  in  a minute. 
Medals  arc  usually  in  very  high  relief,  and 
the  effect  is  produced  by  a succession  of 
blows. 

Dl'ES,  (days)  in  law,  arc  distinguished 
into  Dies  jaridici,  days  on  which  the  court 
sits  for  the  administration  of  justice ; Viet 
non  (juridici),  days  on  which  no  pleas  are 
held  in  any  court  of  justice;  and  Dies 
daiuB,  a day,  or  time  of  respite,  given  by 
the  court  to  the  defendant  in  a cause. 

Dies  canicularcB,  in  astronomy,  the  dog- 
days.— Dies  critici,  in  medicine,  days  in 
which  some  diseases  are  supposed  to  arrive 

at  n crisis. Among  the  Ilomniis,  days 

were  distinguished  in  n variety  of  ways ; 
the  most  important  of  which  were  Dies 
nrfasti  or  Dies  atri,  days  devoted  to  reli- 
gious purposes,  ou  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  do  any  public  business:  Dies  fasti,  si- 
milar to  the  Dies  iuridici  of  modern  times  ; 
and  Diesferiali,  like  our  Dies  non  >uWdici, 
when  the  courts  were  shut. 

DIE'SIS,  the  mark  J;  called  also  a 
double-dagger,  and  used  as  a mark  for  re- 
ference.  Diesis,  in  music,  the  division 

of  a tone  less  than  a scmi-lonc ; or  an  in- 
terval consisting  of  a less  or  imperfect 
semi-tone. 

DI'KT,  food  regulated  by  the  rules  of 
medicine.  It  appears  that  tlie  best  way 

NATUItK  Or.I.lOllTa  IN  TUB  MOST  PI.AtN  AND  SIJin.K  DIF.T. 


THE  DICTATOR  WAS  RAMED  BT  THE  COKSCl.,  THE  NIGHT,  VIVA  TOCE,  AND  HIS  ELECTION  WAS  CONFIRMED  BT  THE  ADGDRIBS. 


BEKBIVOROUS  AMMALS  MASTICATE  AED  DIGEST  THEIR  EOOD  WEED,  BECADSS  THEY  GRIND  IT  BY  MOVING  THE  LOWER  JAW  FROM  SIDE  TO  SIDE 


BIRDS  SWALLOW  GRIT  AND  83IALL  STONES  TO  ASSIST  THEIR  DIGESTION. 


dif]  Scitntiftc  antJ  l^itciaro  ©reasurp;  [dig 

to  preserve  health,  is  to  live  upon  plain 
simple  foods,  lightly  seasoned,  and  in  a 
quantity  agreeable  to  the  age,  strength  of 
the  stomach,  sex,  constitution,  and  chieBy 
to  what  nature  has  by  experience  been 
found  to  require.  Generally,  indeed,  hunger 
shews  the  best  time  of  eating,  as  thirst 
does  of  drinking ; but  if  cither  be  indulged 
to  excess,  our  health  and  spirits  will  both 
suffer.  In  summer,  when  the  spirits  and 
fluid  parts  are  apt  to  evaporate,  the  diet 
should  be  moist,  cooling,  and  easy  of 
digestion,  to  repair  the  loss  with  the 
greater  speed ; but  in  winter,  the  stomach 
will  admit  of  more  solid  and  heating  ali- 
ments. The  golden  rule,  however,  seems 
to  be,  to  use  great  moderation  both  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking;  and  it  is  indisputable 
that  early  habits  of  self-command,  in  the 
regulation  of  the  appetite,  arc  of  paramount 
importance  to  all  w’ho  would  enjoy  good 
hemth  and  attain  a vigorous  old  age.  ■ - 
Diet^  in  German  politics,  a convention  of 
princes,  electors,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
and  representatives  of  free  cities,  to  deli- 
berate on  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

DI'ET-DRINK,  drink  prepared  with  me- 
dicinal ingredients.  The  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla and  mezereou,  and  the  Lisbon  diet- 
drink,  are  the  most  common  and  most 
esteemed. 

DIETETICS,  the  science  or  philosophy 
of  diets ; or  that  which  teaches  us  to  adapt 
particular  foods  to  particular  organs  of 
digestion,  or  to  particular  states  of  the 
same  organ,  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
portion  of  nutriment  may  be  extracted 
from  a given  quantity  of  nutritive  matter. 

DIED  ET  MON  DROIT  (French ; sig- 
nifying God  and  my  right)  ; the  motto  of 
the  royal  arms  of  England,  first  assumed 
by  king  Richard  I.  to  intimate  that  he  did 
not  hold  his  empire  in  vassalage  of  any 
mortal.  It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by 
Edward  the  Third,  and  was  continued, 
without  interruption,  to  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam III.  who  used  the  motto  je  maintien- 
dray,  though  the  former  was  still  retained 
upon  the  great  seal.  After  him  queen  Anne 
used  the  motto  semper  eadem,  which  had 
been  before  used  by  queen  Elisabeth  hut 
since  Anne’s  time,  Dieu  et  mon  droit  has 
continued  to  be  tlie  royal  motto. 

DIEU  ET  SON  ACTE,  a maxim  in  law, 
that  the  act  of  God  shall  not  be  a preju- 
dice to  any  man. 

DIEXAHE'DRIA,  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  pellucid  and  crj'staliform  spars, 
composed  of  two  pyramids,  joined  base  to 
base,  without  any  intermediate  column : 
the  diexahedria  are  dodecahedral,  or  com- 
posed of  two  hexangular  pjramids. 

DIFFARREA'TION,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a ceremony  whereby  the  divorce  of  the 
priests  was  solemnised  ; or  the  dissolving  of 
marriage  contracted  by  confarreation. 

DIF^'ERENCE,  in  logic,  an  essential 
attribute  belonging  to  any  species  that  is 
not  found  in  the  genus ; being  the  idea  tnnt 
delincs  the  species. Difference,  in  arith- 

metic, the  remainder,  when  one  number  tms 
been  subtracted  from  another. Vffe- 

rcncM,  in  heraldry,  certain  additions  to  a 
coat  of  arms,  serving  to  distinguish  one 
family  from  another,  or  to  show  how  dis- 
tinct a younger  branch  is  from  the  elder  or 
princip^  branch. 

DrGEST,  in  law  literature,  a collection 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  pro- 
perly digested,  or  arranged  under  distinct 
heads,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

DIGES'TION,  that  process  in  the  animal 
body,  or  action  of  the  stomach,  by  which 
food  is  converted  into  chyme,  before  it 
passes  into  the  intestines,  and  is  there  sepa- 
rated by  the  chyle  into  nutritive  and  excre- 
mentitious  parts,  effected  chiefly  by  the  sol- 
vent pow’er  of  the  gastric  juice. In  che- 

mistry, the  operation  of  exposing  bodies  to 
a gentle  heat,  to  prepare  them  for  some 
action  on  each  other;  or  the  slow  action  of 
a solvent  on  any  substance.  By  this  process, 
essences,  elixirs,  and  tinctures  are  made. 

DIGES'TIYE,  in  medicine,  any  prepara- 
tion which  increases  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  aids  digestion. In  surgery,  an  appli- 

cation w’liich  ripens  an  ulcer  or  wound,  or 
disposes  it  to  suppurate, 

DIF'FORM,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
leaves  or  flowers,  which  do  not  correspond 
in  size  or  proportion. 

DIGASTRIC,  an  epithet  given  to  a mus- 
cle of  the  lower  jaw. 

DIGESTER,  a chemical  vessel  or  instru- 
ment to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  by  evapora- 
tion. 

DI"GIT,  in  astronomy,  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon : a term 
used  to  express  the  quantity  and  magnitude 
of  an  eclipse.  Thus  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be 
of  six  digits,  when  six  of  these  parts  are 

hid. DiffitSy  or  Monades,  in  arithmetic, 

signify  any  one  of  the  ten  numerals,  1,  2,  3, 

5,  G,  7,  8,  9,  0. Digit  is  also  a measure 

taken  from  the  breadth  of  the  finger;  the 
w’ord  being  derived  from  digitus,  a finger; 
thus  indicating  the  humble  means  origi- 
nally employed  in  computations.  It  is  pro- 
perly three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

DIGITA'LIS,  or  Foxglove,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
herbaceous,  with  a root  that  is  either  bien- 
nial or  perennial.  The  stalk  rises  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and  bears  spikes  of  browu 
or  purple  flowers.  The  purple  foxglove  is  a 
native  of  England,  and  is  much  used  in  me- 
dicine, H having  the  remarkable  properly 
of  diminishing  tnc  strength  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse. 

DrCITATE,  or  DI'  GITATED,  in  bo- 
tnuy,  an  epithet  for  a leaf  which  branches 
into  several  distinct  leaflets,  like  fingers; 
or  when  n simple,  undirided  petiole  con- 
nects several  leaflets  at  the  end  of  it. 

DIG'LYFII,  in  architecture,  a kind  of 
imperfect  triglyph,  console,  or  the  like,  with 
two  channels  or  engravings,  either  circular 
or  angular. 

DI'GITALINE,  a powerful  poison,  de- 
rived from  the  digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-  [ 
glove,  the  properties  of  which  it  jwssr.'.fcos 
in  a very  concentrated  slate.  It  is  a brown 
colourca  substance,  deliquescent,  and  ex- 
tremely bitter. 

" NOW  GOOD  DIGESTION  WAIT  ON  ArTHTITK,  AMI  IIKALTII  ON  BOTH.”— 8UAK. 
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DIG'NITARY,  in  the  canon  law,  an  ec- 
clesiastic who  holds  a dimity,  or  a benefice 
which  ^ves  him  some  pre-eminence  over 
mere  pnests  and  canons ; as  a bishop,  dean, 
arch-aeacon,  prebendary,  &c. 

DIG'NITY.  This  word,  in  a general 
sense,  signifies  a nobleness  or  elevation  of 
mind;  and  is  opposed  to  meanness  and  vice, 
the  true  dignity  of  human  nature  being 
based  on  moral  rectitude  and  religiousvene- 
ration.  In  a more  extended  sense,  it  means, 
elevation  of  deportment;  and  also  an  ele- 
vated office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. In 

astrology,  the  term  dignity  is  used  to 
denote  an  advantage  w hich  a planet  has  on 
account  of  its  being  in  some  particular 
place  of  the  zodiac,  or  in  a particular  sta- 
tion with  respect  to  other  planets. 

DrGRAPH,  a union  of  two  vowels,  of 
which  one  only  is  pronounced,  as  in  bread. 
It  is  essentially  different  from  a diphthong, 
which  consists  of  two  vowels  also,  but  pro- 
duces a sound  which  neither  of  the  vow  els 
has  separately. 

DIGRES'SION,  in  rhetoric  or  literary 
composition,  that  passage,  or  narration, 
which  deviates  from  the  main  subject,  but 
which  may  have  some  relation  to  it,  or  be 
useful  by  way  of  illustration. 

DIGYNTA,  in  botany,  an  order  in  the 
Linnscan  system,  consisting  of  plants  that 
have  two  pistils. 

DlHEiAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalography, 
having  the  form  of  a hexahcdral  prism  with 
trihedi^  summits. 

DIL.APIDA'TION,  inlaw,  the  ruin  or 
damage  w*hich  accrues  to  a house  in  conse- 
quence of  neglect. 

1 DILATA'TION,  in  surgery  and  anatomy, 
signifies  the  widening  the  orifice  of  a wound, 
or  the  distension  of  a vessel. 

DILEM'MA,  in  logic,  an  argument  which 
cannot  be  denied  in  any  way  without  involv- 
ing the  party  denying  in  contradictions; 
or  a position  involving  double  choice,  each 
presenting  difficulties.  A dilemma  is  usual- 
ly described,  as  though  it  always  proved  the 
absurdity,  inconvenience,  or  unreasonable- 
ness of  some  opinion  or  practice,  and  this  is 
the  most  usual  dcsi^  of  it.  But  it  is  plain, 
that  it  may  be  used  to  prove  the  truth  or 
advantage  of  anything  proposed:  as,  “In 
heaven  we  shall  cither  nave  desires,  or  not : 
if  wc  have  no  desires,  then  we  have  full  sa- 
tisfaction : if  wc  have  desires,  they  shall  be 
satisfied  ns  fast  as  they  arise:  therefore,  in 
heaven  wc  shall  be  completely  satisfied.** 
This  sort  of  argument  may  be  composed  of 
three  or  more  members,  and  may  be  called 
trilemma.  It  is  also  called  syllogismus  cor^ 
nutus,  a homed  syllogism;  its  horns  being 
so  disposed,  that  if  you  avoid  the  one,  you 
run  ngainst  the  other. 

DlhF/rrANTB,  onewho  delights  in  pro- 
njotifig  science  of  the  fine  arts. 

DlhU'VIUM,  in  geology,  strata  of  sand, 
loam,  gravel,  &c.  apparently  acruinulntecl 
by  water,  and  supposed  to  have  neen  caused 
by  the  deluge. 

1)1  MEN'SION,  the  measure  or  compass  of 
a thing.  A line  has  one  dimension,  or  lengtli ; 
asiip«!rllcien  tw'n,imim'ly  length  ntid  hrendt).; 

and  a solid  tlirce,  namely  length,  breadth 
and  thickness.  The  word  is  generally  used 
in  the  plural,  and  denotes  the  whole  space 
occupied  by  a body,  or  its  size  and  capacity ; 
as,  the  dimensions  of  a room,  ship,  &c. 

DIKE,  or  DYKE,  a mound  of  earth, 
stones,  or  other  inatcriids,  intended  to  pre- 
vent low  land  from  being  inundated  by  the 
sea,  I'fec.,  as  the  dikes  of  Holland. 

DIMINUTION,  in  architecture,  a con- 
traction of  the  upper  part  of  a column,  by 
w hich  its  diameter  is  made  less  than  that  of 
the  lower  part.  It  generally  commences 
from  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  column. 
Diminution,  in  rhetoric,  the  exaggerat- 
ing what  you  have  to  say  by  an  expression 

that  seems  to  diminish  it. In  music,  the 

imitation  of  or  reply  to  a subject  in  notes 
of  half  the  length  or  value  of  those  of  the 
subject  itself. 

DIMIN'UTIVE,  in  grammar,  a word  or 
termination  which  lessens  llie  meaning  of 
the  original  word ; as,  rivulet,  a small  river ; 
manikin,  a little  roan. 

DIM'ISSORY,  dismissing  to  another  ju- 
risdiction.  A letter  dimissory,  is  one 

given  by  a bishop  to  a candidate  for  holy 
orders,  having  a title  in  his  diocese,  direct- 
ed to  some  other  bishop,  and  giving  leave 
for  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by  him. 

DIM'ITY,  a kind  of  white  cotton  cloth, 
ribbed  or  figured.  It  was  originally  imported 
fromindia,  but  is  now  manufactured  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  various  other  parts  of  Britain. 

DrOCESAN,  a bishop  who  has  charge 
of  a particular  diocese. 

DrOCESE,  or  DI'OCESS,  the  district 
or  circuit  of  a bishop*s  jurisdiction.  The 
name  diocese  began  first  to  be  used  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  exterior  polity  of 
the  church  began  to  be  formed  ujion  the 
model  of  the  Roman  empire.  England,  in 
regard  to  its  ecclesiastical  state,  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  viz.  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  each  province  into  subordinate 
dioceses ; the  province  of  Canterbury  con- 
tains twenty-one  dioceses,  and  that  of  York 
three.  Those  arc  divided  into  archdeacon- 
ries, which  arc  subdivided  into  rural  dean- 
eries and  parishes. 

DIOC'COUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a capsule  consisting  of  two  cohering  grains 
or  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each. 

DIOCTAHE'DRIA,  in  crystalography,  a 
genus  of  jicllucid  and  crystalifonn  spnrs, 
composed  of  two  octangular  pyramids,  join- 
ed base  to  base,  without  any  iutennediate 
column.  „ , 

DI'ODON,  in  ichthyolofnr,  the  sun-fish  ; 
a genus  of  fishes  of  a singmur  form,  appear- 
ing like  the  fore  part  of  the  body  of  a deep 
fish  amputated  in  the  middle. 

DIOE'CIA,  in  botany,  a class  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system,  comprehending  such  plants 
ns  have  no  hcrinnphrodilc  llowers,  but  the 
males  and  females  on  distinct  individuals, 
as  the  poplar,  aspen,  amber  tree,  willow, 
ozier,  &c.  The  epilhet  for  plants  of  this 
kind  is  diorc  »»#. 

IM'OMEDK.in  crnithology,  a web-footed, 
aquatic  fowl,  about  the  size  of  a common 
1 domestic  hen. 

o:f  TUB  CIVIL  rorrsTiTi/Tioff  or  bomb  was  kaismi  its  ecci.rsiastical. 
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PLACEMA3i*8  80LILOQUT:  **  A STEO'G  ‘DILEMMA*  IN  A DESPERATE  CASE  I TO  ACT  WITH  INFAMY,  OR  QUIT  MY  PLACE. 


THE  ANCIENTS  TREATED  DISTINCTLY  OF  DIRECT  AND  REFLECTED  VISION,  BUT  OF  REFRACTED  VISION  THEY  KNEW  VERT  LITTLE 


IN  UTTERING  A DIPHTHONG  BOTH  VOWELS  ARB  UNITED  IN  SOUND. 


Dio]  ScientiSc  anlf  ICitcrarg  treasure  ; 


DIONYSrACA,  a name  given  by  the 
Grecians  to  all  theatrical  entertainments 
or  diversions  of  the  stage,  because  play- 
houses were  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
the  deities  of  sport  and  pleasure. 

DIOP'SIDE,  a rare  mineral,  of  a pale 
green  colour,  occurring  in  prismatic  crys- 
tals, and  regarded  as  a variety  of  augite, 

DIOF'TRICS,  the  science  of  refractive 
vision ; or  that  part  of  optics  which  con- 
siders the  different  refractions  of  light  in 
passing  through  different  mediums,  as  air, 
water,  glass,  &c.  It  demonstrates  the  dif- 
ferent directions  in  which  the  rays  of  light 
move,  according  as  they  are  broken  on 
plane  or  curved  substances ; and  the  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  these  observations  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  various  lenses, 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  light  is  re- 
fracted in  the  human  eye,  and  teach  the  man- 
ner of  seeing  through  lenses,  and  the  com- 
position of  them,  consequently  the  theory 
of  telescopes,  magnifying  glasses,  &c.  By 
its  aid,  therefore,  the  eye  has  been  enabled 
to  reach  objects  previously  unknown,  and 
thus  to  obtain  immense  advantages  in  pur- 
suing the  science  of  astronomy. 

DIORAM  A,  the  name  of  a building 
erected  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  London,  in 
which  a novel  and  very  beautiful  mode  of 
depicting  scenery  is  exhibited ; also  the 
name  given  to  the  method  of  delineating 
it.  " The  advantage  which  this  mode  of 
representing  the  face  of  nature  possesses 
over  any  other  yet  invented  is,  that  it  causes 
the  light  to  play  at  nill  all  over  the  picture, 
so  that  the  spectator  can  hardly  help  ima- 
gining himself  placed  on  the  very  spot, 
when  he  perceives  the  rays  of  the  sun  now 
lighting  up  one  range  of  mountains,  now 
another,  and  beholds  them  peeping  out 
from  behind  masses  of  clouds,  which  gradu- 
ally become  overcast  as  if  with  rain,  and 
then  the  lowering  effect  giving  way  in  its 
turn  to  bright  gleams  of  sunshine — which 
enlighten  the  bosoms  of  the  distant  lakes, 
litter  upon  the  purling  brooks,  and  then 
ie  away  behind  the  darker  skirts  of  the 
surroun^ng  woods  and  thickets.  All  this 
is  produced  by  a mode  of  uniting  transpa- 
rent painting  to  the  usual  opaoue  method, 
and  causing  the  daylight  to  fall  upon  the 
picture,  both  from  uefore  and  behind.  At 
the  same  time,  while  by  means  of  coloured 
transparent  blinds,  suspended  both  above 
and  behind  the  picture,  and  which  arc  put 
in  motion  by  means  of  machinery,  the  rays 
of  light  can  be  intercepted  and  made  to 
fall  at  pleasure  in  ^aauated  tints  upon 
every  part  of  the  picture  in  succession.” 
The  Diorama  contains  two  pictures;  of 
tlicse  one  only  is  seen  at  a time,  and  the 
scene  is  changed  by  causing  the  saloon  con- 
taining the  spectators  to  revolve  on  its 
axis.  The  number  and  colour  of  the  move- 
able blinds  must  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  and  skill  of  the  artist.  Each 
picture  occupies  several  thousand  square 
feet  of  canvas;  and  a succession  of  novel- 
ties arc  always  in  preparation  to  gratify  the 
lovers  of  scenic  pxliibitions. 

DIOSCO'HEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  j 
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plants,  class  22  Dioecia,  order  6 Hexandria. 
The  species  are  perennials:  there  is  no  co- 
rolla in  either  the  male  or  female  flowers ; 
and  the  fruit  is  a compressed  large  capsule, 
of  a triangular  form,  containing  three  valves, 
and  divided  into  three  cells. 

DIOSCU'RlA,in  antiquity,  a festival  ob- 
serv'ed  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

DIO  ST  Y R O S,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  23  Polygamia  dioecia,  order  2 
Octandria  monogynia.  The  species  arc 
trees,  varieties  of  the  plum. 

DIP,  the  depression  of  a magnet  below 

the  horizontal  plane. In  geology,  tlie  dip 

of  a stratum  is  its  greatest  inebaation  to 
the  liorizon,  or  that  on  a line  perpendicular 
to  its  direction  or  course. 

DIPETAXOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a corolla  having  two  petals  only. 

DIPHTHONG,  the  union  of  two  vowels 
pronounced  in  one  syllable.  The  sound  is 
not  simple,  but  so  blended  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  but  one  syllable,  as 
noise,  bound,  joint,  &c. 

DIPH'YLLOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a calyx,  &c.  having  two  leaves. 

DIP'LOE,  in  anatomy,  the  medullary 
substance,  or  porous  part  between  the  la- 
minae or  plates  of  the  skuR. 

DIPLO'MA,  a written  document  confer- 
ring some  power,  privilege,  or  honour;  viz. 
au  instrument  or  Ucence  given  by  colleges, 
societies,  &c.  to  a clergyman  to  exercise  the 
ministerial  function,  or  to  a physician  to 
practise  the  profession,  &c.  ^er  passing 
examination,  or  admitting  him  to  a degree. 

- — In  chemistry,  to  boil  in  diploma,”  is 
to  put  the  vessel  which  contains  the  ingre- 
dients into  a second  vessel,  to  which  the 
fire  is  applied. 

DIPLO'MACY,  the  customs,  privileges, 
and  practice  of  pubbe  business  by  ambas- 
sadors, envoys,  and  other  representatives  of 

{irinccs  and  states  at  foreign  courts.  It 
las  been  truly  observed,  that  in  times  not 
very  distant,  it  was  sufficient  to  entertain 
a royal  master  by  the  gossip  of  a capital, 
the  intrigues  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
bcd-chambcr,  and  the  cabals  of  rival  mi- 
nisters. Now,  the  political  correspondent 
of  a cabinet  is  compelled  to  enquire  into  ; 
the  working  of  the  complex  machinery  of  i 
modern  society ; to  observe  constantly  the  1 
pulse  of  the  whole  body  politic ; to  keep  in  ; 
view’  the  moral  and  physical  resources  of 
nations;  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  coun- 
try, on  the  grrounds  of  law  and  reason  , to 
give  information  to  the  minister,  from  whom 
he  holds  his  instructions,  aud  to  enable  his  | 
government  to  profit  by  the  intelligence  be 
imparts,  not  only  in  the  management  of  its  I 
foreign  concerns,  but  likewise  of  its  inter-  | 
nal  resources.  To  be  a perfect  diplomatist, 
in  fact,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a ' 
man  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 

municipal  laws  of  different  countries,  versed 

in  the  sciences,  from  which  industry  and 
arts  derive  their  splendour  and  a state  its 
Strength,  and  equal  to  any  of  the  tasks  to 
which  those  wiih  whom  he  is  brought  into 
contact  might  jmt  his  learning  and  saga- 
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TO  PRONOUNCE  TIIK  WORD 


**  DirilTIlONO  ” AS  Dir-TIIONO  IS  INCORRECT. 


MR.  DOLLOND's  msCOVRRT  OF  ACttROMATlC  GLASSES  HAS  BEEN  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  IN  THAT  nRANCll  OP  OPTICS  CALLED  DIOPTRICS. 


IH«  ru*^t:a  OI»*lTOIl«  was  rOnUKD  Sr  THK  CONVKSTION  in  17‘.I5,  and  OVKKTUUNKU  by  TIIU  SUCCKSBVUL  ASUIITIUN  OY  BltOHAPAUTB. 


TDB  BIBLE  IS  OUR  BEST  DIRECTORY  IN  TAITB  AND  PRACTICE. 


dip]  'A  XctD  ©tctionarij  of  tf;£  33dlcs  lilcttrcs.  [dis 

city. It  was  one  part  of  the  business  of 

the  confess  assembled  at  Vienna,  in  1814, 
to  regulate  the  degrees  of  rank  to  which 
the  various  diplomatic  agents  were  entitled : 
viz.  1.  ambassadors;  2.  envoys  extraordi- 
nary and  ministers  plenipotcntia^ : 3.  mi- 
nisters resident;  4.  charges  d'affaires;  5. 
secretaries  of  legation  and  attaches.  Mi- 
nisters at  a court  are  denominated  a diplo- 
matic body. 

DIPLOMATICS,  the  science  of  diplo- 
mas, or  of  ancient  writing,  literary  and  pub- 
lic documents,  decrees,  charters,  &c.,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  deciphering  of  old 
writings  and  ascertaining  their  authen- 
ticity, &c. 

DIPLOTIA,  in  medicine,  a disease  in  the 
eye,  which  causes  the  person  to  see  an  ob- 
ject double  or  treble. 

DIP’NOUS,  in  surgery,  an  epithet  for 
wounds  w hich  have  two  oritices. 

DIPTING,  among  miners,  siraifies  the 
interruption,  or  breaking  off  of  the  veins  of 
ore ; an  accident  often  attended  with  much 
trouble,  before  the  ore  can  again  be  disco- 
vered. 

DITPING  NEEDLE,  amagnetic  needle 
so  duly  poised  about  an  horizontal  axis, 
that,  besides  its  direction  towards  the  pole, 
it  will  alwavs  point  to  a determined  degree 
below  the  horizon.  In  the  equatorial  re- 
gions, the  needle  takes  a horizontal  posi- 
tion : but  as  we  recede  from  the  equator, 
towards  either  pole,  it  dips  or  inclines  one 
end  to  the  earth,  the  north  end  as  we  pro- 
ceed towards  the  north,  and  the  south  end 
as  we  proceed  southw'ard. 

DITSACUS,  in  botany,  contains  four 
species,  of  which  the  dipsacus  /ultonum,  or 
cultivated  teasel,  is  reared  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  west  of  England,  for  raising  the 
nap  upon  woollen  cloths,  by  means  of 
crooked  awns  upon  the  heads.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  fixed  on  the  circumference 
of  a large  broad  w*hcel,  which  turns  round 
while  the  cloth  is  held  against  them. 

DIP'TERA,  in  gCDtomology,  the  sixth 
order  of  insects  in  the  Linno:an  system, 
comprehending  those  which  have  two  wings 
with  balancers,  as  gnats,  Hies,  &c. 

DIP'TYCIIA,  or  DITITCII,  in  Roman 
antiquity,  a public  register  of  the  names  of 
the  consuls  and  other  magistrates.  Among 
the  early  Christians,  they  were  tablets,  on 
one  of  which  were  written  the  names  of 
the  deceased,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the 
living  patriarchs,  bishops,  &c.  or  those  who 
had  clone  any  service  to  the  church. 

D I' PU8,  in  zoology,  the  jerboa,  a genus 
of  mammalia,  containing  four  species.  The 
I>ipus  sagitta,  or  Egyutian  jerboa,  is  about 
the  size  of  a rat,  and  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  the  two-fcK)tcd 
mouse.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Siberia,  In  its  postures  and  motions  it  re- 
sembles a bird.  It  inhabits  subterranean 
apartments,  in  which  it  reposes  during  the 
nay,  chcKisiiig  the  night  lor  its  excursions 
and  for  obtaining  its  food. 

pIPY'RK.  a mineral  occurring  in  minute 
prisms.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  with 

ebullition,  and  its  powder  on  hot  coals  phos* 
phoresces  with  a feeble  light. 

DIRADIA'TION,  in  medicine,  an  invi- 
goration  of  the  muscles  by  the  animal 
spirits. 

DTRl®,  in  the  Roman  divination,  signi- 
fies any  unusual  accidents  or  uncommon  ap- 
pearances, as  sneezing,  stumbling,  strange 
voices,  apparitions,  spilling  salt  or  wine 
upon  the  table  or  upon  one’s  clothes,  meet- 
ing wolves,  hares,  foxes,  &c. 

DIRECT,  in  law,  an  epithet  for  the  line 
of  ascendants  and  descendants  in  genealo- 
gical succession. Direct,  in  astronomy, 

is  when  a planet  moves  forward  in  the 
zodiac,  according  to  the  natural  order  and 
succession  of  the  signs,  in  distinction  from 

the  retrogade. In  optics,  a diiect  rag  is 

one  which  is  carried  from  a point  of  the 
invisible  object  directly  to  the  eye,  without 
being  turned  out  of  its  rectilinear  direction 
by  any  intervening  body. 

DIRECTION,  Line  op,  in  mechanics, 
the  line  of  motion  which  any  natural  body 
observes,  according  to  the  force  impressed 

upon  it. Angle  of  direction,  the  angle 

comprehended  between  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion of  two  conspiring  powers. Direc- 

tion word,  in  printing,  the  word  which  is 
sometimes  put  at  the  Dottomof  apage,  and 
which  begins  the  next  page. 

DIRECTOR,  aperson  appointed  to  trans- 
act the  affairs  of  a public  company ; as  the 

director  of  a bank,  assurance  office,  &c. 

Director,  in  surgery,  a grooved  probe  to  di- 
rect the  edge  of  the  knife  or  scissars  in 
opening  sinuses  or  fistulcc,  &c.  that  by  this 
means  the  subjacent  nerve  and  tendons 
may  remain  unhurt. 

DIRECTORY,  a book  containing  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  w’itli  their  places  of  abode.  Also,  a 
book  containing  directions  /or  public  wor- 
ship, or  religious  services. In  France, 

the  term  JHrectorg  w’as  given  to  five  officers, 
to  whom  tlie  executive  authority  was  com- 
mitted by  the  constitution  of  the  year  3 of 
the  republic.  The  seven  ministers  of  state 
were  immediately  under,  and  were  appoint- 
ed and  removed  by  the  directory. 

DIRGE,  a song  or  tune  intended  to  ex- 
press grief,  sorrow,  and  mourning. 

DIS,  a prefix  or  inseparable  preposition, 
which  generally  has  the  force  of  a privative 
and  negative  ; ns  disarm,  disallow,  disohlige. 
In  some  cases,  however,  it  denotes  separa- 
tion, as  in  distribute,  disconnect, 

DISAIUIiTTV,  in  \nw,  an  incapacity  in  a 
man  to  inherit  or  take  a benefit  which 
otherwise  he  might  liavc  done,  which  may 
happen  by  the  act  of  any  ancestor;  by  the 
act  of  the  party  himself;  by  the  act  of  the 
law  ; and  by  the  act  of  God.-  -Disability 
differs  from  inability,  in  dciiot  iig  depriva- 
tion of  ability;  wliercns  inability  denotes 
destitution  of  ability,  either  by  deprivation 
or  otherwise. 

DISAFFECTION,  in  a political  sense, 

1 signifies  disloyalty ; not  merely  alienation  of 
' all'ertion.  hut  positive  dislike  and  enmity. 

1 DISAFFOR  KST,  to  strip  of  forest  laws 
and  their  oppressive  privileges. 

the  directory  CONTINUF.H  in  use  till  THR  RESTORATION  OF  CHARLES  It. 
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THE  DIRECTOBT  UNDER  THE  ENGLISH  COMMONWEALTH,  WHICH  WAS  ESTABLISHED  IN  1644,  PROHIBITED  THE  LITURGY  AND  CHURCH  MUSIC. 


YOUNG  DISCIPLE  SHOULD  BEHAVE  SO  WELL,  AS  TO  GAIN  THE  AFFECTION  AND  THE  EAR  OF  HIS  INSTRUCTOR.  — DR.  WATTS. 


THE  MIDDLE  PLAIN  PART  OP  A RADIATED  FLOWER  IS  CALLED  ITS  “ DISCUS.” 
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DISAGGREGA'TION,  the  act  or  opera- 
tion of  separating  an  aggregate  body  into 
its  component  parts. 

DISC,  or  DISK,  the  body  and  face  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  a planet,  as  it  appears  to  ns 
on  the  earth ; or  the  body  and  face  of  the 
earth,  as  it  would  appear  to  a spectator  in 

the  moon. In  optics,  the  magnitude  of 

a telescope  glass,  or  the  width  of  its  aper- 
ture.  Disc,  in  botany,  an  aggregate  of 

florets  forming,  as  it  were,  a plane  surface  ; 
or  the  middle  plain  part  of  a radiated 
compound  flower,  as  in  the  marigold  or 
daisy. 

DISCHAR'GE,  a word  of  various  signifi- 
cations. Applied  to  ^re-arms,  it  means  an 
explosion;  to  fluids,  a flowing,  issuing,  or 
throwing  out,  as  water  from  a spring  or 
spout.  It  also  denotes  a dismissal  from 
office  or  service ; a releass  from  debt,  obli- 
gation, or  imprisonment  ;■  and  the  perform- 
ance of  any  office,  trust,  or  duty. 

DISCHARG'ING  ROD,  an  instrument 
used  in  electrical  experiments,  formed  of 
metal  wire  with  balls  at  the  end,  a joint  in 
the  middle,  and  a glass  handle 

DISerPLE,  one  who  learns  anything 
from  another : thus  the  followers  of  any 
teacher,  philosopher,  &c.  are  called  disci- 
ples. In  the  more  common  acceptation, 
among  Christians,  the  disciples  denote 
those  who  were  the  immediate  followers 
and  attendants  on  Christ,  of  whom  there 
were  seventy  or  seventy-two;  but  the  word 
is  also  correctly  applied  to  all'  Christians, 
as  they  profess  to  learn  and  receive  his  doc- 
trines and  precepts.  The  words  disciple 
and  apostle  are  often  synonymously  used  in 
the  gospel  history,  but  sometimes  the  apos- 
tles are  distinguished  from  disciples  as  per- 
sons selected  out  of  the  number  of  disciples, 
to  be  the  principal  ministers  of  his  reli- 
gion. 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN,  one  who  is  well 
versed  in  military  and  naval  tactics  and 
manoeuvres : and  who  exacts  a strict  obser- 
vance of  them  from  those  under  his  com- 
mand. 

DIS'CIPLINE,  subjection  to  laws,  rules, 
order,  and  regulations,  cither  in  a moral, 
ecclesiastical,  or  military  sense.  It  also 
denotes  that  chastisement  or  external  mor- 
tification which  some  religious  devotees 
inflict  on  themselves. 

DISCLAIM'ER,  in  law,  a plea  contain- 
ing an  express  or  implied  denial. 

DIS'COllD,  in  music,  a union  of  sounds 
which  is  unharmonious,  grating,  and  disa- 
greeable to  the  ear ; or  an  interval  whose 
extremes  do  not  coalesce.  It  is  opposed  to 
concord  and  harmony.  The  second,  fourth, 
and  seventh,  with  their  octaves,  and,  in 
general,  all  intervals,  except  those  few 
which  precisely  terminate  the  concords,  arc 
called  discords.  There  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, what  is  termed  the  harmony  of  discords, 
wherein  the  discords  are  made  use  of  ns  the 
solid  and  substantial  part  of  the  harmony; 
for  by  a proper  interposition  of  a discord, 
the  succcediDg  concords  receive  an  addi- 
tional grace. 

DIS  COUNT,  in  commerce,  an  allowance 

made  on  a bill  or  any  other  debt  not  yet 
become  due,  in  consideration  of  immediate 
payment : or  any  deduction  from  the  cus- 
tomary price.  The  discounts  at  banking 
establishments  are  usually  the  amount  of 
legal  interest  paid  by  the  borrower,  and  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  borrowed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  credit.  Five  per  cent,  or 
100  shillings  per  cent  per  annum,  is  one 
shilling;  or  twelve  pence,  per  pound,  for 
tw’clve  months ; or  one  penny  per  pound 
per  month.  This  is  the  usual  method,  but 
still  it  is  inaccurate.  The  true  discount  for 
any  given  sum  for  any  given  time,  is  such  a 
sura  as  will  in  that  time  amount  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  sum  to  be  discounted  : the  pro- 
per discount  therefore  to  be  received  for 
the  immediate  advance  of  100/.  due  twelve 
months  hence  is  not  5/.,  but  4/.  lo«.  2\d., 
for  this  sum  will,  at  tne  end  of  the  year, 
amount  to  5/.  w hich  is  what  the  100/.  would 
have  produced. 

DISCOV'ERY,  in  a general  sense,  that 
wliich  is  discovered,  found  out,  or  revealed ; 
as,  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ; 
or  the  properties  of  the  magnet  were  an 

important  discovery. Discovery,  in  law, 

the  disclosing  or  revealing  anything  by  a 
defendant  in  his  aflswer  to  a bill  filed 
against  him  in  a court  of  equity. 

DISCRE'TIVE,  in  logic,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a proposition  expressing  some  dis- 
tinction, opposition,  or  variety,  by  means  of 
but,  though,  yet,  &c. ; as,  men  change  their 
dresses,  6u/not  their  inclinations. 

DISCU^I'BENCY,  the  act  of  leaning  at 
meals,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients. 

DIS'CUS,  in  antiquity,  a quoit  made  of 
stone,  iron,  or  copper,  five  or  six  fingers 
broad,  and  more  than  a foot  long,  inclining 
to  an  oval  figure,  which  they  hurled  in  the 
manner  of  a bowl,  to  a vast  distance,  by  the 
help  of  a leathern  thong  tied  round  the 
person’s  hand  who  threw  it,  and  put  through 
a hole  in  the  middle. 

DISCUS'SIVE,  in  medicine,  having  the 
power  to  discuss  or  disperse  tumours  or  co- 
agulated matter. 

DISCUTIENT,  a medicine  or  applica- 
tion which  disperses  any  coagulated  fluid  or 
tumour. 

DISE'ASE,  any  state  of  a living  body  in 
which  the  natural  functions  of  the  organs 
ure  interrupted  or  disturbed,  cither  by  de- 
fective or  preternatural  action.  A disease 
may  affect  the  whole  body,  or  a particular 
liino  or  part  of  the  body ; and  such  partial 
affection  of  the  body  is  called  a local  or 
topical  disease. 

DISEMUO'GUING,  a term  applied  to  ri- 
vers w hich  discharge  t hemselvca  into  the  ^^ea. 

DISFIIAN'CHISE.  to  deprive  of  char- 
tered rights  and  immunities;  or  to  deprive 
of  some  franchise,  as  the  right  of  voting  in 
elections,  &c. 

DISINFECTION,  in  medicine,  purifies- 
tion  from  infected  matter. 

DISINTEGIIATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
act  of  separating  integrant  parts  of  a sub- 
stance, ns  distinguished  from  decomposi- 
tion or  the  separation  of  eonstitrent  parts. 

201  TUB  (IAMB  OP  mucus  was  IB  PBACTICB  AT  TUB  TIMB  OP  TBB  TBOJAB  WAR 


THU  niRt?<T«.aRATio5  or  noricii»  tiir  nxcoMrotiTtoN  or  vxortadlrs  and  animals,  rnKSRUVK  the  equality  and  neckssaut  varirtt  or  sofL. 
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BRFOnE  TUB  RBSTORATION,  DISSENTERS  WERE  CALLED  PURITANS, 
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DISJUNCTIVE,  in  e^mmar,  an  epithet 
for  coujunctions,  wUicn  unite  sentences, 

but  separate  the  sense,  as  &u^,  nor,  &c. 

A disjunctive  proposition,  in  logic,  is  one 
in  which  the  parts  arc  opposed  to  each 
other  by  means  of  disjunctives ; as,  “ it  is 
either  day  or  night.” \ disjunctive  syl- 

logism, is,  when  the  major  proposition  is 
disjunctive  ; as,  “ the  earth  moves  in  a cir- 
cle, or  an  ellipsis ; but  it  docs  not  move  in 
a circle,  therefore  it  moves  in  an  ellipsis.” 

DISLOCATION,  in  geology,  the  dis- 
placement of  parts  of  rocKs,  or  portions  of 
strata,  from  the  situations  which  they  origi- 
nally occupied. 

DISMEM'BERED,  in  heraldry,  an  epi- 
thet for  birds  that  have  neither  feet  nor 
legs ; and  also  to  lions  and  other  animals 
whose  members  are  separated. 

DISMOUNT'ING,  in  the  military  art, 
the  act  of  unhorsing.  Thus  to  dismount 

the  cavalry,  is  to  make  them  alight. To 

dismount  cannon,  is  to  remove  artillery  from 
their  carriages ; or  to  break  the  carriages 
or  wheels,  so  as  to  render  the  guns  useless. 

DISOR'DER,  in  the  medical  art,  gene- 
rally denotes  any  slight  disease,  but  it  may 
also  mean  a serious  interruption  of  the 

functions  of  the  animal  economy. It  has 

likewise  a very  extended  signiJication  for 
confusion  or  irregularity;  as,  “the  troops 
were  thrown  into  disorder;”  “the  papers 
arc  lying  about  in  sad  disorder.” 

DISOXTDATE,  in  chemistry,  to  reduce 
from  the  state  of  an  oxyde,  by  disengaging 
oxygen  from  a mineral  or  other  substance. 
Hence  we  have  disoxydation  and  disoxy- 
genation,  for  the  act  of  separating  oxygen 
from  any  substance  containing  it. 

DISBATCII'ES,  in  politics,  a packet  of 
letters  sent  by  a public  officer  on  some 
aifair  of  state  or  puolic  business. 

DISPENSATION,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, the  granting  of  a license,  or  the  license 
itself,  to  do  what  is  forbidden  by  laws  or 
canons,  or  to  omit  something  which  is 
commanded.  AlsO|«a  svstem  of  principles 
and  rites  enjoined ; as  tnc  .yfosaic  dispensa- 
tion, that  is,  the  Lcvitical  law  and  riles  ; 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  or  scheme  of  hu 
man  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 

DISPKN'SATORY,  or  PHARMACoroe'iA, 
an  anthorizcfl  volume  containing  directions 
for  compounding  medicines. 

DISPERM'OuS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  contain  only  two  feeds. 

DISPER'.SION,  in  optics,  the  separation 
of  the  different  coloured  rays,  in  refraction, 
arising  from  their  different  rcfrangibilitics. 
- — ;In  medicine,  the  removing  of  inHam- 
mation  from  a part,  and  restoring  it  to  its 
healthy  state. 

DISPLA  Y'ED,  in  heraldry,  is  understood 
of  the  position  of  an  eagle,  or  any  other 
bird,  when  it  ia  erect,  with  its  wmgs  ex- 
panded or  spread  forth. 

displume,  to  deprive  of  plumage; 
and,  figuratively,  to  stnp  off  badges  of  ho- 
nour, or  degrade  from  rank  and  office. 

DUSl’OSl"TION,  a word  of  extensive  ap- 
plication, very  generally  signifying  method, 
d.^trihution,  arrangement,  or  indinatton. 

Thus  we  speak  of  the  disposition  of  the  se- 
veral parts  of  an  edifice ; the  disposition  of 
the  infantry  and  cavalry  in  an  army;  the 
judicious  disjwsiiton  of  a person’s  effects; 
a disposition  in  plants  to  grow  upwards ; a 
disposition  in  animal  bodies  to  putrefac- 
tion ; a person’s  disposition  to  undertake 
particular  w’ork,  &c. 

DISPUTATION,  in  the  schools,  a con- 
test, either  by  words  or  writing,  on  some 
point  of  learning  for  a degree,  prize,  or  for 
an  exercise.  Also  a verbal  controversy  re- 
specting the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion,  or 
argument;  as,  Paul  disputed  with  the  Jews 
in  the  synagogue. 

DISQUiVLIFICA'TION,  that  which  in- 
capacitates  in  law ; implying  a previous 
qualification,  which  has  been  forfeited ; and 
not  merely  the  want  of  qualification. 

DISQUISrTipN,  formal  or  systematic 
examination  into  the  circumstances  of  any 
affair,  in  order  to  discourse  about  it,  and  so 
arrive  at  the  truth. 

DISRUPTION,  in  geology,  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  violent  separation  of  rocks  or  a 
stratum  of  earth,  as  by  an  earthquake. 

DISSECTION,  the  dividing  an  animal 
body  into  its  substantial  parts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  its  structures  and  uses. 
Le  Gcndrc  observes,  that  the  dissection  of 
a human  body,  even  dead,  w as  held  a sacri- 
lege till  the  time  of  Francis  I. ; and  that  be 
ha.s  seen  a consultat  ion  held  by  the  divines  of 
Salamanca,  at  the  request  of  Charles  V.  to 
settle  the  question  whether  or  not  it  were 
lawful  in  point  of  conscience  to  dissect  a 
human  body  for  the  purposes  of  anatomical 
science. 

DISSETSIN,  or  DISSEIZIN,  in  law',  an 
illegal  seizure  of  a person’s  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  other  incorporeal  rights.  The 
person  dispossessing  is  called  the  disseisor, 
and  the  person  dispossessed,  the  disseisee, 

DISSENT'ER,  one  who  separates  from 
the  service  and  worship  of  any  established 
church.  In  England,  therefore,  the  word 
is  particularly  applied  to  those  who  do  not 
conform  to  the  rites  and  scr\'icc  of  its 
church  as  by  law  established.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  Dissenters  separate  from  the 
church  of  England,  are,  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  ana  liberty  of  conscience.  They 
maintain  that  Christ,  and  he  alone,  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  and  that  they  bow  to 
no  authority,  in  matters  of  religion,  but  that 
which  proceeds  from  him. 

DISSIPATION,  in  physics,  the  insen- 
sible loss  or  waste  of  the  minute  parts  of  n 
body,  which  fly  off,  by  which  means  the 
body  is  diminished,  or  consumed.  The 

common  acceptation  of  the  word  denotes  an 
irregular,  careless,  and  vicious  course  of 

iifb. 

DISSOLV'ENT,  in  chemistry,  a men- 
t/rauffi,  or  any  thing  which  has  the  power 
of  melting,  or  converting  a solid  substance 
into  a fluid  ; as,  water  is  a dissolvent  of 
salts. In  medicine,  a or  any  re- 

medy supposed  capable  of  dissolving  cal- 
culi or  other  concretions  in  the  body. 

DIS'SONANCE,  lii  music,  unharmoni- 
ous  or  discordant  sounds. 

IN  IGflO  A BILL  WAS  PAIIBKD  FOR  TUP.  TOLFRATION  OF  DISSRNTPUB.  [T 


THERB  ABE  MANY  OPINIONS  IN  WHICH  MULTITUDES  OP  BIEN  DISSENT  FROM  US,  WHO  ABB  AS  GOOD  AND  WISE  AS  OURSELVES.  — ADDISON. 


2)ISTA>'T  OBJECTS  IN  A FBOSFBCT  APPEAR  BLUE,  OWING  TO  THEIR  BEING  TINTED  BY  THE  DEEPENING  HUES  OP  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


BY  DISTILLING  WATER,  ITS  lUPUllITIBS  ARE  THOROUGHLY  SEPARATED  FROM  IT. 
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DISSYL'LABLE,  in  grrammar,  a word 
consisting  of  two  syllables  only  ; as,  king- 
dom, virtue. 

DISSOLU'TION,  the  separation  of  a 
body  into  its  elementary  principles ; or  a 
cessation  of  the  powers  by  which  it  was 
held  together.  We  speak  of  the  dissolution 
of  animal  bodies,  when  the  parts  separate 
by  putrefaction ; and  of  the  reduction  of  a 
substance  into  its  smallest  parts,  by  a dis- 
solvent or  menstruum.  We  also  say,  the 
dissolution  of  the  world,  when  we  refer  to 
its  hnal  destruction  ; and  the  dissolution  of 
government,  when  it  can  no  longer  hold  to- 
gether. 

DISTAFF,  the  staff  of  a spinning-wheel, 
to  which  a bunch  of  flax  is  tied,  and  from 
which  the  thread  is  drawn. 

D I ST  A N C E,  in  astronomy  is  either 
apparent,  real,  or  relative.  Apparent  dis- 
tances are  such  as  are  judged  of  by  the 
eye ; relative  distances  are  deduced  from 
the  theory  of  gravity:  and  real  distances, 
from  the  parallel,  relative  distances,  &c. 

Line  of  Distance,  m perspective,  a right 

line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  principal 
point;  the  point  of  distance  being  a point 
in  the  horizontal  line  at  such  a distance 
from  the  principal  point,  as  is  that  of  the 

eye  from  the  same. Distance,  as  applied 

to  the  turf,  is  a length  of  240  yards  from 
the  winning-post  of  a race-course  : pre- 
cisely at  which  spot  is  fixed  a post  corre- 
sponding with  others,  but  having  a gal- 
lei7  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  per- 
sons, which  is  called  the  distance-post.  In 
this  gallery  as  well  as  in  that  of  tlie  win- 
ning post,  before  the  horses  start  each 
heat,  a person  is  stationed  holding  a crim- 
son flag ; during  the  time  the  horses  are 
running,  each  flag  is  suspended  from  the 
front  of  the  gallery  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
inclined  forward  as  a horse  passes  either 
post.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  horse 
which  has  not  come  up  to  the  distance- 
post,  before  the  first  horse  in  that  heat 
has  reached  the  winning-post,  such  horse 
is  said  to  be  distanced,**  and  is  thereby 
disqualified  for  running  any  more  during 
that  race. 

DISTEMTER,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a 
disease  incident  to  dogs,  horses,  and  other 
domestic  animals. In  painting,  the  mix- 

ing of  colours  with  something  besides  oil 
and  water.  Wlien  colours  are  mixed  with 
size,  whites  of  eggs,  &c.  but  not  with  oil, 
it  is  said  to  be  done  in  distemper. 

DISTICH,  a couplet,  or  couple  of  verses 
in  poetry,  making  complete  sense. 

DISTILLATION,  ine  operation  of  ex- 
tracting spirit  from  a substance,  by  draw- 
ing out  its  humid,  spirituous,  oleaginous, 
or  saline  parts,  by  means  of  heat,  these 
parts  being  first  resolved  into  a gas  or  va- 
pour, and  then  rccondcnscd  into  a fluid,  by 
means  of  an  alembic  or  still.  In  the  pre- 
parations of  the  original  compound,  and 
in  the  management  of  the  results,  consists 
the  art  of  a distiller.  As  an  introduction  i 
to  an  elaborate  practical  treatise  under  this 
head,  in  Dr.  Urc*s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &'c.  i 
are  the  following  pertinent  remarks  : — “ In  . 


the  commercial  language  of  this  country, 
distillation  means  the  manufacture  of  in- 
toxicating spirits;  under  which  are  com- 
prehended the  four  processes,  of  mashing 
the  vegetable  materials,  cooling  the  worts, 
exciting  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  se- 
parating by  a peculiar  vessel  called  a still, 
the  alcohol  combined  with  more  or  less 
water.  This  art  of  evoking  the  fiery  demon 
of  drunkenness  from  his  attempered  state 
in  wine  and  beer,  was  unkno^^'n  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans.  It  seems  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  barbarians  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  as  a solace  to  their 
cold  and  humid  clime;  and  was  first  made 
knonm  to  the  southern  nations  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  and  his 
pupil,  Raymond  Lully  of  Majorca,  who  de- 
clares this  admirable  essence  of  wine  to  be 
an  emanation  of  the  Divinity,  an  element 
newly  revealed  to  man,  but  hid  from  anti- 
quity, because  the  human  race  were  then 
too  young  to  need  this  beverage,  destined 
to  revive  the  energies  of  modem  decrepi- 
tude. He  further  imagined  that  the  disco- 
very of  this  aqua  vita,  as  it  was  called,  in- 
dicated the  approaching  consummation  of 
all  things — the  end  of  this  world.  How- , 
ever  much  he  erred  as  to  the  value  of  this 
remarkable  essence,  he  truly  predicted  its 
vast  influence  upon  humanity,  since  to  both 
civilized  and  savage  nations  it  has  realized 
greater  ills  than  were  threatened  in  the 
fabled  box  of  Pando^”-The  article  con- 
cludes with  the  followjngastounding  state- 
ment respecting  the  consumption  of  whis- 
key : — *Tn  the  year  1831,  23,000,000  gallons 
of  spirits  were  made  in  the  United  King- 
dom, equivalent  to  the  consumption  of 
1,500,000  quarters  of  grain,  and  for  that 
year  and  the  four  preceding  years,  there 
were  imported  annually  2,000,000  of  quar- 
ters of  foreign  barley, — In  1832,  20,7rfi»52l 
gallons  paid  excise  duty.  In  1834,23,397,806. 
In  1836,  27,137,000;  of  which  14,000,000 
were  Irish.  We  may  add  to  the  last  quan- 
tity, three  millions  of  gallons  at  least  on 
the  score  of  smuggling,  in  licensed  and  il- 
licit distilleries  ; making  30  millions  to  be 
the  frightful  amount  of  whiskey  consumed  | 
by  the  British  people,  independent  of  other  : 
intoxicating  liquors  1 - 

DISTRESS',  in  law,  the  distraining  or 
seizing  upon  a person's  goods  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  or  taxes,  &c.  • 

DISTRIBUTION,  the  act  of  dividing  or 
separating;  as,  the  distribution  of  property  ! 
among  children ; or  the  distribution  of 
plants  into  genera  and  species. — In  logic,  ‘ 
the  distinguishing  a whole  into  its  seveml  ‘ 

constituent  parts. In  medicine,  thecir-  . 

culation  of  tne  chyle  with  the  blood- — In 
architecture,  the  dividing  and  disposing  of  ; 
the  several  parts  of  a building,  according  , 
to  some  plan,  or  to  the  rules  of  the  art. — — j 
In  printing,thc  taking  a fonn  asunder,  so  as  i 
to  separate  the  types,  and  place  each  letter 
in  its  proper  cell  or  box  in  the  cases. — 
Distributive  Jxtslice,  implies,  that  justice  is 
so  administered  by  a judge,  as  to  give  every 

man  his  due. Distributive,  in  grammar. 

words  which  scn'C  to  distribute  tilings 


DISTILLED  WATER  IS  PERFECTLY  DEVOID  OF  TASTE,  AND  COIOURLESS. 


OWING  TO  THE  SFttRRlCAL  FORM  OF  TIIW  F.ARTIT,  A MAN  STANDINO  ON  LRVKL  QUOUNn  CAN  8RM  ONLY  ABOUT  TIIUKK  MILKS  DISTANT. 
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iato  their  several  orders,  as  each,  either, 
every,  &c. 

DISTINCTION,  in  a general  sense, 
means  the  act  of  separating  or  distinguish- 
ing. It  also  denotes  elevation  of  rank  or 
character.  Thus  we  say,  of  men  who  hold 
a high  rank  by  birth  or  office,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  are  eminent  for  their  talents, 
services,  or  moral  w'orth,  that  they  are  per- 
sons of  distinction. Metaphysical  Vis- 

tinction  is  the  non-agreement  of  being, 
whereby  this  entity  is  not  that,  or  one 

thing  is  not  another. Distinction,  or  dis- 

iinffuo,  is  also  used,  in  the  schools,  as  an 
expedient  to  evade  an  argument,  or  to  clear 
np  and  unfold  an  ambiguous  proposition, 
which  may  be  true  in  one  sense,  and  false 
in  another : thus  they  say,  *'the  respondent 
was  hard  pressed,  but  he  disengaged  him- 
self by  a distinguo.’* 

DISTRICT,  a word  applicable  to  any 
portion  of  land  or  country,  or  to  any  part 
of  a city  or  town,  which  is  defined  by  law 
or  agreement.  A governor,  a prefect,  or  a 
judge  may  have  his  district;  or  states  and 
provinces  may  be  divided  into  districts  for 
public  meetings,  the  exercise  of  elective 

rights,  &c. District,  in  law,  tlmt  circuit 

or  territory  within  which  a man  may  be 
forced  to  make  his  appearance. 

DISTRIN'GAS,  in  law,  awTit  command- 
ing the  sheriff,  or  other  officer,  to  distrain  a 
person  for  debt,  or  for  his  appearance  at  a 
certain  day. 

DITHYRAM'BUS,  a sort  of  hymn  anci- 
ently sung  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  full  of 
transport  and  poetical  rage : any  poem 
written  with  wildness.  The  dithyrambic 
poetry  was  very  bold  and  irregular,  for  the 
poets  not  only  took  the  liberty  to  coin  new 
words  for  the  purpose,  but  made  double 
and  compound  words,  which  contributed 
very  much  to  the  wild  magnificence  of  this 
kind  of  composition. 

DITONE,  in  music,  an  interval  com- 
prehending two  tones.  The  proportion  of 
the  sounds  that  form  the  ditonc  is  >1:5, 
and  that  of  the  scnfi-ditone,  b : 6. 

DITRIUE'DRIA,  in  mineralogy,  a genus 
of  spars  with  six  sides  or  planes ; oeing 
formed  of  two  trigonal  pyramids  joined  base 
to  base,  without  an  intermediate  column. 

DITTAN'DER,  or  Pepfeb-wokt,  in  bo- 
tany, Lepidium,  a genus  of  plants  of  many 
■pccics.  The  common  dittandcr  has  a hot 
biting  taste,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  lieu 
of  pepper. 

UirTANY  (white),  in  botany,  an  aro- 
matic plant  of  the  genus  Dictamnus.  Its 
leave*  arc  covered  with  a white  down,  and 
when  fresh  ihejr  yield  an  essential  oil. 
Bastard  dittany  is  a species  of  Marrubium. 

DITTO,  contracted  into  Do.  in  books  of 
arrniints,  is  from  the  Italian  detto,  and 
signifies  **  the  aforesaid/*  It  is  used  to 
avoid  repetition. 

DIURETICS,  medicines  which  have  the 
power  to  promote  or  increase  the  discharge 
of  urine. 

IMVAN',  a couneil-chamhcr,  or  court  in 
which  justice  is  administered,  in  the  castcni 
nations,  particularly  among  the  Turks. 


There  are  two  sorts  of  divans,  that  of  the 
grand  seignior,  called  the  council  of  state, 
which  consists  of  seven  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  empire  ; and  that  of  the 
grand  vizir,  composed  of  six  other  vizirs  or 
counsellors  of  state,  the  chancellor,  and 
secretaries  of  state  for  the  distribution  of 

justice. ^The  w’ord  divan,  in  Turkey,  also 

denotes  a kind  of  stage,  w hich  is  found  in 
all  the  halls  of  the  palaces,  as  well  as  in  the 
apartments  of  private  persons.  It  is  covered 
with  costly  tapestry,  and  a number  of  em- 
broidered cushions  leaning  against  the  wall ; 
and  on  it  the  master  of  the  house  reclines 
when  he  receives  visitors.  From  this,  a kind 
of  sofa  has  obtained  the  name  of  divan. 

DIVARTCATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a branch  which  spreads  out  wide,  or  forms 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  stem.  It  is  also 
applied  to  peduncles  and  petioles. 

DIVER'GENT,  or  Diver'ging  lines,  in 
geometry,  are  those  wliich  constantly  re- 
cede from  each  other. Divergent  rays, 

in  optics,  those  rays  which,  going  from  a 
point  of  the  visible  object,  are  dispersed, 
and  continually  depart  one  from  another, 
in  proportion  as  they  arc  removed  from  the 
object : in  which  sense  it  is  opposed  to  con- 
vergent, Concave  glasses  render  the  rays 

divergent,  and  convex  ones  convergent. 

Diverging  scries,  in  mathematics,  a series 
the  terms  of  which  always  become  larger 
the  farther  they  are  continued. 

DIVER'SION,  in  militaiy  tactics,  an  at- 
tack on  an  enemy,  by  making  a movement 
towards  a point  that  is  weak  and  unde- 
fended, in  order  to  draw  his  forces  off  from 
continuing  operations  in  another  quarter. 

DIVTDEND,  the  part  or  proportion  of 
profits  which  the  members  of  a society,  or 
puBlic  company,  receive  at  stated  periods, 
according  to  the  share  they  possess  in  the 
capital  or  common  stock  of  the  concern. 
The  term  is  applied  also  to  the  annual  in- 
terest paid  oy  government  on  various 
public  debts.  In  this  sense,  the  order  by 
wliich  stockholders  receive  their  interest 
is  called  a dividend  warrant,  and  the  por- 
tions of  interest  unrcccived  arc  denomi- 
nated unclaimed  dividends.  It  also  signi- 
fies the  sum  a creditor  receives  from  a 
bankrupt’s  estate.  — Diridend,  in  arith- 
metic, the  number  to  be  divided  into  equal 
parts. 

DTVING,  the  art  of  descending  under 
water  to  a considerable  depth,  and  remain- 
ing there  for  a length  of  lime,  ns  occasion 
may  require.  The  pra<*tiee  of  diving  is  re- 
sorted to  for  the  rcc-  ery  of  things  that  arc 

sunk,  &c. The  most  rcmnrkablc  diver 

was  Nicolo  Fescc,  who,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Kirchcr,  was  able  to 
spend  five  days  ton;cther  in  the  waves,  w ilh- 
out  any  other  provisions  than  the  fish 
w'hich  he  caught  and  ale  raw.  He  would 
swim  from  Hicily  to  Calabria,  earning  let- 
ters from  tlie  king.  At  length  he  met  his 
fate  in  exploring  the  depths  of  Chorybdis, 
at  the  instance  of  the  king;  who,  after  ho 
had  once  succeeded  in  fetching  no  a golden 
cup  that  had  been  thrown  in,  ordered  him 
to  repent  the  experiment. 
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the  ROMANS  HAD  NO  OTHER  WAT  OF  DRIVING  HANNIBAL  OUT  OP  ITALY,  BUT  BY  MAKING  A ‘‘DIVERSION”  IN  ATTACKING  CARTHAGE, 


J>IVING'BE1.LS  ABE  BESTBICTED  IN  THEIB  DESCENT  TO  ABOUT  TWELVE  FATHOMS,  THE  HEAT  AND  DENSITY  OP  THE  AIB  BECOMING  IN8UPPOBTABLE, 


THE  FIRST  DIVING-BELL  OF  ANY  NOTE  WAS  MADE  BY  DB.  HALLEY. 


DI'VING-BELL,  a mechanical  contri- 
vance by  which  persons  may  descend  below 
the  water  and  remain  for  some  time  with- 
out inconvenience.  It  is  most  commonly 
made  in  the  form  of  a truncated  cone,  the 
smallest  end  being  closed,  and  the  large 
one  open ; and  is  used  for  the  recovery  of 
property  that  is  sunk  in  wrecks.  Of  late 
years  it  has  also  been  much  employed  to 
assist  in  laying  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings under  water.  To  illustrate  the  prin» 
ciple  of  this  machine,  take  a glass  tum- 
bler, and  plunge  it  into  water  with  the 
mouth  downwards ; you  will  find  that  very 
little  water  will  rise  into  the  tumbler, 
W’hich  will  be  evident  if  you  lay  a piece  of 
cork  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  for  its 
upper  side  will  be  perfectly  dry,  the  air 
which  was  in  the  tumbler  having  prevented 
the  entrance  of  the  water:  but,  as  air  is 
compressible,  it  could  not  entirely  exclude 
the  water,  which  by  its  pressure  condensed 

the  air  a little. Witliin  these  few  years 

an  ingenious  diving  apparatus  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Deane,  and  successfully  em- 
ployed on  many  occasions.  In  fact,  at  the 
very  time  we  are  preparing  this  article,  it 
wo^d  appear  to  be  in  use  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  the  guns,  &c.  belonging  to 
the  wi’eck  of  the  Royal  George,  at  Spit- 
head.  In  this  apparatus  the  head  of  the 
diver  is  covered  by  a helmet  of  thin  sheet 
copper,  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  easy 
motion  of  the  head,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing from  six  to  eight  gallons  of  air.  The 
helmet  comes  pretty  far  down  on  the  breast 
and  back,  and  has  in  front  three  eye  holes, 
covered  w’ith  glass,  protected  by  brass 
wires.  The  copper  helmet  is  attached  to  a 
w aterproof  canvas  jacket  by  means  of  rivets, 
so  tightly  fixed  that  no  water  can  be  intro- 
duced to  the  body  of  the  diver.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  helmet  aud  jacket  is  stuffed,  so 
that  it  may  clasp  the  shoulders  of  the  diver 
firmly.  A leather  belt  passes  round  the 
neck,  to  which  arc  attached  two  weights, 
one  before  and  the  other  behind,  each 
weighing  about  40lbs.,  in  order  that  the 
diver  may  descend  with  facility ; but  in  case 
of  any  accident  occurring  when  he  is  at  the 
bottom,  the  belt  is  fastened  with  a buckle 
in  front,  which  he  can  instantly  unfasten, 
and  rise  to  the  surface  after  the  dropping 
of  the  weights.  The  diver  is  sapported 
with  fresh  air  by  means  of  a flexible  water- 
proof pipe,  which  enters  the  hack  of  the 
helmet,  and  coimnunicatcs  with  an  air- 
pump  wrought  above  in  the  vessel  from 
which  the  diver  descends.  From  t he  back 
part  of  the  helmet  there  is  likewise  led  an 
eduction  pipe,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
breathed  air.  In  order  that  the  diver  may 
give  notice  to  the  attendants  at  the  top, 
when  he  requires  a hook,  tackle,  bucket,  or 
any  difference  in  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  he 
is  furnished  with  a signal  line,  which  imsscs 
under  his  right  arm.  The  diver  descends 
from  the  side  of  the  vessel  cither  by  means 
of  a rope  or  wooden  ladder  loaded  at  the 
lower  end,  (but  more  frequently  by  the 
former).  Sviicn  he  descends  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  rope  is  let  domi,  so  that  it  becomes 


slack,  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
from  obstructing  him,  and  he  carries  a line 
in  his  hand,  that  he  may,  when  necessary, 
return  to  the  rope.  In  order  that  the  diver  | 
may  be  as  comfortable  as  possible  under 
water,  he  puts  on  two  suits  of  flannel,  above 
which  he  has  a complete  dress  of  Mackin- 
toshes waterproof  cloth,  which  entirely 
covers  his  body,  the  only  apertures  being 
at  the  neck  and  wrists.  The  diver  is  thus 
enabled  to  remain  several  hours  at  a time 
under  water,  all  the  while  perfectly  dry,  his 
motion  being  rendered  quite  steady  by 
heavy  weights  attached  to  his  shoes.— ^ur 
readers,  perhaps,  will  not  think  it  an  inap- 
propriate conclusion  to  this  article,  if  we 
transcribe  an  account  of  the  method  adopt- 
ed by  Colonel  Pasley,  the  engineer  now  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  wreck  of  the  Royal 
George.  On  Monday,  Sept.  23d,  1S39,  a 
cylinder,  containing  2320  lbs.  of  powder, 
having  been  lowered,  was  placed  in  a situa- 
tion which  the  divers  supposed  would  be 
effectual  on  the  most  compact  portions  of 
the  wreck.  The  operation  being  completed, 
the  vessel  in  which  the  voltaic  battery  was 
placed,  was  drawn  off  to  the  distance  of 
600  feet,  which  is  the  length  of  the  connect- 
ing wires,  and  instantaneously  on  the  cir- 
cuit being  completed  the  explosion  took 
place,  with  very  remarkable  effects.  At 
first  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  violently 
agitated  by  a sort  of  tremulous  motion, 
wdiich  threw  it  into  small  irregular  waves,  a 
few  inches  only  in  height.  This  lasted 
three  or  four  seconds,  when  a huge  dome 
of  water  made  its  appearance,  of  a conical 
or  rather  beehive  shape.  At  first  it  appear- 
ed to  rise  slowly,  but  rapidly  increased  in 
height  and  size  till  it  reached  the  altitude 
of  28  or  30  feet,  in  a tolerably  compact  mass : 
it  then  fell  dowm,  and  produced  a series  of 
rings,  which  spread  in  all  directions ; the 
first,  or  outer  one,  having  the  aspect  of  a 
wave  several  feet  in  height,  curled  and 
broke,  as  if  it  had  been  driven  towards  the 
shore.  Neither  the  shock  nor  the  sound 
was  so  great  as  had  been  expected  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  former  explosions,  where 
the  quantity  of  powder  was  only  45lbs. ; j 
but  the  effect  produced  on  the  water  at  the 
surface,  considering  that  the  depth  was  90 
feet,  was  truly  astonishing.  Bv  this  expe- 
riment, Colonel  Pasley  has  established  the 
practicability  of  applying  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery to  submarine  purposes,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  exploding  a charge  at  any  depth 
of  water.  The  effect  on  the  wreck  will  not 
be  fully  ascertained  till  the  present  spring 
tidcsarc  over,  and  the  long  periods  of  slack 
water  at  the  neaps  enable  the  divers  to  re- 
main  upwards  of  an  hour  under  water. 
Two  large  guns  and  a quantity  of  timber, 
however,  have  been  recovered  since  the  ex- 
plosion, and  landed  at  the  dock-yard;  and 
the  gallant  Colonel  now  feels  convinced 
that  this  obstmetiun  to  the  aneliomge  at 
Snitliead,  which  has  remained  5/  years,  will 
ultiniHtcIy  be  removed.”  Wc  arc  enabled  to 
add,  that  n*pcated  submarine  explosions  < 
were  subsequently  made  with  similar  suc- 


cess. 


TUB  SOU.'VD  OF  A BKLL  IN  WATER  HAS  DKKN  IIKAaD  NINE  MILES. 
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MLK  WOKM,  Ott  OMLY  THU  .'tU^UODrU  TAUT  Arv  lUClI  !?(  DIAMKTKU, 


A SILK-WOKJl^S  LINE  IS  ABOUT  TUB  oOOOTU  PART  OP  AN  INCH  THICK. 
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^ Xcto  Bictionai'ii  of  tfje  IBcIlcs  'fCettres. 
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DIVINATION,  the  pretended  art  of 
foretelling  future  events,  or  such  us  cannot 
be  obtained  by  ordinary  or  natural  means. 
Tbe  Israelites  were  always  very  fond  of 
divination,  magic,  and  interpretation  of 
dreams.  It  was  to  cure  them  of  this  fool- 
ish propensity,  that  Moses  promised  them, 
from  God,  that  the  spirit  of  real  prophecy 
should  not  depart  from  amongst  them ; for- 
bad them  to  consult  diviners,  astrologers, 
&c.,  under  very  severe  penalties ; and  order- 
ed those  to  be  stoned  who  pretended  to 
have  familiar  spirits,  or  the  spirit  of  divina- 
tion.— The  ancient  heathen  philosophers 
divided  divination  into  two  kinds,  natural 
and  artificiaL  Natural  divination  was  sup- 
posed to  be  effected  by  a kind  of  inspiration 
or  divine  afflatus;  artificial  divination  was 
effected  by  certain  rites,  experiments,  or 
obscr\'ations,  which  we  have  explained 
under  their  respective  heads.  All  the  an- 
cient Asiatic  tribes  bad  modes  of  divina- 
tion : the  E^ptians  and  Greeks  had  their 
oracles ; and,  w’ith  the  Romans,  divination 
and  witchcraft  were  brought  into  a kind  of 
system,  and  constituted  part  of  their  reli- 
gion. In  truth,  there  has  hardly  been  a 
nation  discovered,  which  had  advanced  be- 
yond the  low'est  barbarism,  that  did  not 
practise  some  kinds  of  divination ; and  even 
m the  ages  in  which  reason  has  most  pre- 
vailed over  feeling,  the  belief  in  the  power 
of  foreseeing  future  events  has  been  enter- 
tained. At  the  present  day,  enlightened  as 
the  world  is  by  science,  the  desire  of  prying 
into  futurity  keeps  alive  many  modes  of 
prognosticating  future  events ; nor  is  the 
practice,  we  believe,  entirely  confined  to  the 
Ignorant  and  superstitious. 

DIVINT'TY,  a term  applied  to  the  Deity 
or  Supreme  llcing.  It  also  denotes  theo- 
logy ; the  science  w’hich  unfolds  the  cha- 
racter of  God,  his  laws  and  moral  govern- 
ment. the  duties  of  man,  and  the  w'ay  of 
salvation. 

DIVTSIBILTTY,  that  propertv  by  which 
the  particles  of  nv^ttcr  in  all  bodies  arc 
capable  of  separation,  or  disunion  from  one 
another.  As  it  is  evident  that  body  is  cx- 
timded,  so  it  is  no  less  evident  that  it  is 
divisible ; for  since  no  tw'o  particles  of  mat- 
ter can  exist  in  the  same  place,  it  follows 
that  they  are  really  distinct  from  each 
other,  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  being 
divinible.  In  this  sense  the  least  conceiv- 
able particle  must  still  be  divisible,  since  it 
will  consist  of  parts  wdiich  will  be  really 
distinct.  Thus  far  extension  may  be  di- 
vided into  an  unlimited  mimber  of  parts, 
hut  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  the  divisi- 
bility we  arc  still  in  the  dark.  \Vc  ran, 
indeed,  divide  certain  bodies  into  surpri- 
•ingly  fine  and  numerous  particles,  and  the 
Works  of  nature  offer  many  fluids  and  solids 
of  wonderful  tenuity;  but  both  our  efforts, 
and  those  naturally  small  objects,  advance 
a very  short  way  towards  infinity.  Igno- 
rant of  the  intimate  nature  of  matter,  we 
cannot  n«scrl  whether  it  may  he  capable  of 
Infinite  division,  or  whether  it  ultimately 
c^)r»«ists  of  5mrticles  of  a ecrlnin  size.  'I’lic 
atoms  which  produce  light,  and  still  cnnblc 


ns  to  discriminate  their  actions  in  varied 
colours ; those  w liich  produce  odours ; those 
of  the  gaseous  elements  ; and  those  of  mag- 
netic phenomena,  &c.  baflle  description,  and 
leave  us  in  a state  of  indescribable  astonish- 
ment. The  actual  subdivision  of  bodies 
has,  in  many  cases,  been  carried  to  a pro- 
digious extent.  The  trituration  and  leviga- 
tion  of  powders,  and  the  perennial  abrasion 
and  waste  of  the  surface  of  solid  bodies, 
occasion  a disintegration  of  particles,  al- 
most exceeding  the  pow  ers  of  computation. 
The  solutions  of  certain  saline  bodies,  and 
of  other  coloured  substances,  exhibit  a pro- 
digious subdivision  and  dissemination  of 
matter.  A single  grain  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  will  communicate  a 
fine  azure  tint  to  five  gallons  of  water.  In 
this  case  the  copper  must  be  attenuated  at 
least  ten  million  times ; yet  each  drop  of 
the  liquid  may  contain  as  many  coloured 
particles,  distinguishable  by  our  unassisted 
vision.  A still  minuter  portion  of  cochi- 
neal, dissolved  in  deliquiate  potash,  will 
strike  a bright  purple  colour  through  an 
equal  mass  of  water.  Animated  matter 
likewdse  exhibits,  in  many  instances,  a 
w onderful  subdivision.  The  milt  of  a cod 
fish,  when  it  begins  to  nutrify,  has  been 
computed  to  contain  a billion  of  perfect 
insects ; so  that  thousands  of  these  living 
creatures  could  be  lifted  on  the  point  of  a 
needle.  But  the  infusory  animalcules  dis- 
play, in  their  structure  and  functions,  the 
most  transcendant  attenuation  of  matter. 
Of  the  monas  gelatinosa,  discovered  in  ditch 
water,  millions  appear  in  the  field  of  a mi- 
croscope, playing,  like  the  sunbeams,  in  a 
single  drop  ^f  liquid;  yet  each  animalcule 
must  consist  of  parts  connected  with  each 
other,  with  vessels,  with  fiuids,  and  with 
organs  necessary  for  its  motions,  &c.  How 
inconceivably  small  must  these  organs  be  1 
and  yet  they  are,  unquestionably,  composed 
of  other  parts  still  smaller,  and  still  far- 
tner  removed  from  the  perception  of  our 
senses. 

DIVISTON,  the  act  of  dividing  or  sepa- 
rating any  entire  bodies  into  parts. Dt- 

firion,  in  nrithinctic,  one  of  the  four  funda- 
mental rules,  by  which  we  find  how  often  a 
less  number,  called  the  divitor,  is  contained 
in  n greater,  called  the  dividend;  the  num- 
ber of  times  which  the  divisor  is  contained 
in  the  dividend  being  termed  the  quotient, 

DivUinn,  in  music,  tlic  dividing  the  in- 

1 tervnl  of  an  octave  into  a number  of  loss 
' intervals.  The  fourth  and  fifth  divide  the 
octave  perfectly,  though  differently  : when 
i the  fifth  is  below,  and  serves  as  ii  bass  to 
: the  fourth,  the  division  is  called  /inrnionira/  ; 

' but  when  the  fourth  is  below,  it  is  called 

■ arithmetical. Division,  among  loriciaiis, 

is  the  explication  of  a complex  idea,  by 
enumerating  the  simple  ideas  whereof  it  is 
composed.— —I  n rhetoric,  it  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  a discourse  under  several  heads. 

A part  of  an  army,  as  a brigade,  a 
squadron,  or  platoon.*— A part  of  a fleet, 
. or  a select  number  of  shins  under  n com- 
mander, ami  <listinguished  by  a particular 
flag  or  standard. 


HAIR  TARIBS  IN  TlfrCKNRSS  FROM  TIIK  SriOTII  TO  TUB  GOOTH  OP  AN  INCH. 
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THE  FIBRE  OF  THE  COARSEST  WOOL  IS  ABOUT  THE  500tH  PART  OF  AN  INCH  IN  DIAMETER,  AND  THE  FINEST  ONLY  THE  IoOOtH  PART. 


WHKH  A MISK  yiELDS  NATIVE  METAL,  OR  ITS  OXYDE,  NO  FURTHER  PROCESS  BEYOND  THAT  OF  PICKING  AND  FUSING  IS  NECESSARY, 


IT  TAKES  SOOO  LOADS  OF  TIMBER  TO  BUILD  A /4>GUN  BUIP. 


mv]  Scientific  ant(  ICileiaru  ^^reasury ; [uoc 

DIVO'RCE,  a separation,  by  law,  of  hus- 
band and  wife  j and  is  either  a divorce  a 
vinculo  matrimonii,  that  is,  a complete  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  bonds,  whereby  the 
parties  become  as  entirely  disconnected  as 
those  who  have  not  hecn  joined  in  wed- 
lock, or  a divorce  a mensd  et  ihoro  (from 
bed  and  board),  whereby  the  parties  are 
legally  separated,  but  not  unmarried.  Di- 
vorces a vinculo  are  decreed  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  in  England,  for  prior  con- 
tract, too  near  an  affinity,  or  consanguinity, 
and  other  causes,  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  but  not  for  any  subsequent 
cause.  For  any  cause  whatever,  arising 
after  the  marriage,  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
can  only  decree  divorce  a mensd  et  thoro, 
which  does  not  leave  either  of  the  parties 
to  marry  again. 

DIURET'ICS,  medicines  which  promote 
the  urinary  discharge. 

DIUR'NAL  ARCH,  in  astronomy,  the 
arch  or  number  of  dCCTces  that  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars  describe  between  their 

rising  and  setting. The  diurnal  motion  of 

a planet,  is  so  many  .degrees  and  minutes 
as  any  planet  moves  in  twenty-four  hours. 

DOCIBI'ACY,  or  the  DOCIMAS'TIC 
ART,  the  art  of  assaying  metals,  or  sepa- 
rating them  from  foreign  matters,  and  de- 
termining the  nature  and  quantity  of  me- 
tallic substance  contained  in  any  ore  or 
mineral.  The  metal  is  rarely  found  in  a 
pure  state;  and  when  combined  with  non- 
mctallic  substances,  its  distinctive  charac- 
ters are  so  altered,  that  it  often  requires 
much  skill  and  experience  to  recognize  its 
nature,  or  to  decide  if  it  can  he  smelted  with 
advantage.  The  assayer,  therefore,  triturates 
it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  then  sub- 
jects it  to  the  decomposing  action  of  power- 
ful chemical  reagents.  Sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  alkalies  or  salts  appropriate  to  its 
nature,  he  employs  the  dry  way  by  fire 
alone  ; at  others  the  solvent  power  of  acids 
is  made  to  effect  what  lire  alone  is  inca- 
pable of  effecting:  the  usual  preliminary 
test,  however,  is  the  blow-pipe. 

DOCIMA'SIA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  a pro- 
bation of  the  magistrates  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  public  business  at  Athens.  It 
was  performed  publicly  in  the  forum,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  give  account  of  them- 
selves and  their  past  life  before  certain 
judges. 

DOCKS.  By  the  word  dock  was  for- 
merly understood  a slip  or  excavation  made 
for  the  purpose  of  building  or  repairing  a 
vessel.  When  furnished  with  flood-gates 
to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  tide,  if  reiiuircd, 
it  was  called  a dry  dock;  and  when,  having 
no  flood-gates,  the  vessel  could  only  be 
cleaned  or  repaired  during  the  period  in 
which  the  tide  left  her  accessible,  it  was 
called  a met-dock.  Both  these  docks  arc 
still  used;  but  the  name  of  graving  or 
building  dock  is  now  more  generally  given 
to  what  we  have  termed  dry  dock,  wliich 
latter  term  is  applied  to  those  docks  or 
basins  left  dry  by  the  tide;  while  the  ap- 
pellation clip  is  confined  to  the  nnirow 
inlet  for  building  or  repairing,  unprotected 

by  gates.  Most  seaport  towTis  are  provided 
with  graving  docks  for  the  repairing  of 
ships ; but  it  is  only  in  the  British  islands 
that  the  system  has  been  carried  to  any 
extent  of  forming  large  basins  or  floating 
docks,  furnished  with  flood-gates  for.  the 
reception  of  shipping  to  load  and  unload, 
wherein  the  vessel  remains  safe  at  the  quay 
side.  That  these  floating  docks  were  a 
great  desideratum,  and  have  contributed 
much  towards  our  commercial  prosperity, 
no  one  can  doubt  who  considers  the  incon- 
venience, danger,  and  delay  caused  by 
loading  and  unloading  vessels  in  a tide- 
river  or  in  a harbour  not  entirely  land- 
locked. Mr.  McCulloch  observes,  that 
“ notw'ithstanding  the  obnous  utility  of 
wet  docks,  and  the  vast  trade  of  the  metro- 
polis, there  w as  no  establishment  of  this 
sort  on  the  Thames  till  nearly  a century 
after  a wet  dock  had  been  constructed  at 
Liverpool.  The  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  crowded  state  of  the  river,  at  the  pe- 
riods when  fleets  of  merchantmen  were 
accustomed  to  arrive,  the  insuflScient  ac- 
commodation afforded  by  the  legal  quays 
and  sufferance  wharfs,  the  necessity  under 
which  many  ships  were  placed  of  nirioading 
in  the  river  into  lighters,  and  the  insecurity 
and  loss  of  property  thence  arising,  had 
been  long  felt  as  almost  intolerable  griev- 
ances; but  so  powerful  was  the  oppositi&n 
to  any  change,  made  by  the  private  wharf- 
ingers and  others  interested  in  the  support 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  it  was 
not  till  1/93  that  a plan  was  projected  for 
making  wet  docks  for  the  port  of  London; 
and  six  years  more  elapsed  before  the  act 
for  the  construction  of  the  'West  India 
Docks  w as  passed."  To  give  (he  reader  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  these  docks,  and  their 
commercial  importance,  it  will  be  suffleient 
to  state,  that  the  docks,  with  their  basins, 
and  the  locks  which  connect  them  with  the 
river,  present  an  area  of  C8  acres  of  ground, 
excavated  for  the  reception  and  moorage  of 
vessels.  The  total  superficies,  including 
that  of  the  quays  and  w’archouscs,  is  140 
acres.  It  can  admit  at  the  same  time  204 
vessels  in  the  import,  and  195  in  the  export 
dock,  forming  a total  of  120,000  tons,  upon 
the  quays,  under  the  sheds,  and  in  the 
w arehouses,  there  have  been  deposited,  at 
the  same  time,  143,563  casks  of  sugar, 
433,643  hags  of  coffee,  35,153  pipes  of  rum 
and  Madeira  wine,  14,021  logs  of  midio- 
gany,  31,350  tons  of  logwood,  and  a variety 
of  other  articles.  There  are  also  the  East 
India  Docks,  the  London  Docks,  and  St. 
Katherine’s  Docks,  each  of  which,  though 
inferior  in  size  to  the  ^Vcst  India  Docks, 
ore  magnificent  works.  Forty  years  jigo 
nearly  the  wliole  of  the  vessels  that  entered 
the  port  of  London  were  obliged  to  re- 
main moored  in  the  open  stream  of  the 
Thainrs  ! 

DOCK'ET,  in  law,  signifies  a brief  in 
writing.  The  rolls  of  judgment,  when 
brought  into  the  court  of  common-pleas, 
arc  entered  on  the  docket  of  that  tenn:  and 
Attorneys  keep  docket-books,  wherein  they 
enter  judgments. 
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DOCK*TARDS,  an  arsenal  containing 
all  sorts  of  naval  stores,  and  timber  for 
ship'building.  In  England,  the  royal  dock- 
yards are  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, Deptford,  AVoolwich,  and  Sheer- 
ness, where  iier  Majesty^s  ships  and  vessels 
of  war  are  generally  moored  during  peace, 
and  such  us  want  repairing  are  taLken  into 
the  docks  and  refitted. 

DOC'TOR,  a person  who  has  passed  all 
the  degrees  of  a faculty,  and  is  empowered 
to  practise  and  teach  it ; or,  according  to 
modern  usage,  one  who  has  received  the 
highest  degree  in  a faculty.  The  title  of 
doctor  originated  at  the  same  time  with  the 
establishment  of  universities;  and  is  either 
conferred  publicly,  with  certain  ceremo- 
nies, or  by  diploma. 

DOCTRINAIRES,  a party  in  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies,  on  the  second  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  who  would  neither 
rank  themselves  among  the  friends  of  abso- 
lute poucr,  nor  among  the  defenders  of  the 
revolution.  They  opposed  the  ultra  royal- 
ists, and  took  a middle  course,  avowing 
themselves  the  supporters  of  a constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

DOCTRINE,  a principle  or  position  in 
any  science,  that  is  laid  on  as  true  by  an  in- 
structor therein.  Thus,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  are  the  principles  or  truths 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  But 
any  tenet  or  opinion  is  a doctrine ; there- 
fore doctrines  may  be  either  true  or  false. 

DOC'UMENT,  any  official  or  authorita- 
tive paper,  containing  written  instructions, 
or  evidence. 

DOD'DER,  in  botany,  aparasitical  plant 
of  the  genus  Cuscuta,  It  attaches  itself  to 
hops,  flax,  nettles,  &c.,  and  ns  it  decays  at 
the  root,  is  nourished  by  the  plant  that 
supports  it  hy  means  of  little  vesicles 
which  adhere  to  the  stalk. 

DODECAGYNTAN,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  plants  haring  twelve  pistils. 

DODECATEM'OIIY,  in  astronomy,  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  each  of  the 
twelve  si^s  of  tkc  zodiac. 

DO'DO,  in  ornithology,  the  Didus,  a 
i ^nus  of  fowls  of  the  gallinaceous  order. 

The  hooded  dodo  is  larger  than  a swan, 

; with  a strong  hooked  bill,  and  the  head 
appearing  as  if  Covered  with  a hood.  The 
solitary  dodo  is  a very  large  fowl,  sometimes 
^ weighing  between  40  and  50lhs. 

DODEC'AGON,  a regular  polygon  of  12 
I equal  sides  and  angles, 
i DODECAIIE  DRON,  in  geometry,  a 
Kolid  bounded  by  twelve  equal  and  equila- 
' teral  pentagons. 

DODECAN'DRIA,  the  12th  class  of  the 
, Linmean  system  of  botany,  comprehending 
i tho«‘*  plants  w'hich  have  flowers  with 
twelve  stamens  and  upwards,  as  far  as 
! nineteen  inclusive,  os  dyer's  weed,  purs- 
lane, housclcek,  &c.  The  essential  cha- 
racter is,  that  the  stamens,  however  nume- 
rous, are  inserted  into  the  receptacle. 

DODO'NIAN,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet 
gi>en  to  Jupiter,  heransc  he  whs  wor- 
shipped in  n temple  built  in  the  fore;it  of 
Ihxlnna,  where  was  the  inoal  eelehrntcd. 


and,  it  is  said,  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece. 

DOG,  ^Canis/ami7tans^,  an  animal  well 
known  for  his  attachment  to  mankind,  his 
iucoiTuptible  fidelity,  and  his  inexhaustible 
diligence,  ardour,  and  affection.  But  when 
we  thus  describe  this  faitliful  animal,  we 
mean  those  only  which  man  has  domesti- 
cated. In  Ids  wild  state  the  dog  is  a beast 
of  prey,  of  the  wolf  kind,  clearing  the  earth 
of  carrion,  and  living  in  friendship  with  the 
vulture.  By  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  the 
dog  is  regarded  as  impure,  and  neither  will 
touch  one  without  an  ablution ; they  are 
therefore  unappropriated,  and  prowl  about 
the  tow'ns  and  villages,  devouring  the  offal, 
and  thus  performing  the  office  of  scaven- 
gers. Tamed  and  educated  by  man,  the 
numerous  good  qualities  of  dogs  have 
claimed  and  received  the  tribute  of  univer- 
sal praise.  Their  sensibility  is  extreme: 
witness  their  susceptibility  of  the  slightest 
rebuke,  and  restless  anxiety  to  be  restored 
to  favour.  XTuinlluenced  by  changes  of 
time  and  place,  these  animals  seem  to  re- 
member only  tlie  benefits  they  may  have 
received,  and,  instead  of  show’ing  resent- 
ment, will  lick  the  hand  from  which  they 
have  received  the  severest  chastisement. 
The  skill  of  several  species  in  the  chase, 
where  they  act  as  the  purveyors  of  man; 
their  domestic  habits ; their  kindness  to 
children ; in  a word,  their  general  conge- 
niality with  man  himself,  have,  in  all  ages, 
recommended  them  to  his  use  and  care. 
When  we  attempt  to  trace  the  source  or 
origin  of  the  species,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  changes  and  varieties,  which  the  influ- 
ence of  domestication  and  the  intermixture 
of  races  have  produced,  are  so  multifarious 
and  interminable  as  to  baffie  all  research. 
Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  original 
stock  of  dogs  in  the  old  world  is  derived 
from  the  jackall ; that  from  their  tamed 
offspring,  casually  crossed  witli  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  the  hyicun,  have  arisen  the 
numberless  forms  and  sizes  of  the  canine 
race.  Buffon,  on  the  contrary,  considers 
the  shepherd's  dog  as  the  parent  stock 
whence  all  the  species  of  the  canine  race 
have  sprung;  and  that  naturalist  corrobo- 
rates his  idea  by  observing  that  they  appear 
originally  disposed,  iudependently  ot  edu- 
cation or  habit,  to  take  care  of  herds.  Zoo- 
logists reckon  twenty-three  canine  species, 
among  which  arc  included  the  wolf,  the 
hyrcnn,  the  jackall,  and  the  fox.  The  i <i- 
rieties  of  dogs  arc  almost  without  end.  Of 
the  faithful  dog,  alone,  tlicre  arc  thirty. five 
varieties,  and  numerous  sub-varieties.  The 
mastiff,  ns  peculiar  to  England,  is  called 
the  English  dog » Among  Jiiany  nations 
dogs  form  an  important  article  oi  food.  In 
China,  the  Society  Islands,  &c.,  young  pup- 
pies BTC  considered  a great  delicacy ; and 
wc  learn  from  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
that  in  liis  day  the  flesh  of  a grown  dog  was 
estceinrd  wholesome  and  nourishing. 

DOG'HANE,  in  botany,  the  Aporpnnnx 
Androstrmifolium  of  Linnauis,  a peren/iinl 
Nortli  American  plnnt,  the  root  of  w hich  is 
iniensi’ly  hitler  ami  iinuscuus,  and  is  cm- 
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ployed,  in  the  form  of  a powder,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  ipecacuanha. 

DOG-DAYS,  the  period  between  the  24th 
of  July  and  the  24  th  of  August;  so  called 
because  the  dog-star  (Sirius)  during  this 
period  rises  with  the  sun  ; and  the  heat, 
which  is  usually  most  oppressive  at  this 
season,  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  con- 
junction of  this  star  with  the  solar  lumi- 
nary, 

DOG-FISIT,  in  ichthyology,  the  popular 
name  of  several  of  the  genus  Squalus,  or 
shark.  In  theii*  gener^  character  they 
differ  but  little  from  the  other  sub-genera 
of  tlie  great  shark  family,  so  well  known 
for  their  ferocious  habits.  Although  dog- 
fishes are  seldom,  if  ever,  injurious  to  man, 
they  commit  great  ravages  in  the  fisheries 
by  their  voracity.  The  fiesh  of  all  the  spe- 
cies is  hard,  dry,  and  unpalatable,  requiring 
to  be  well  soaked  before  it  is  eaten  ; but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  liver. 

DOG'GEREL,  an  epithet  given  to  a kind 
of  loose,  irregular,  burlesque  poetry,  like 
that  of  Hudihras. 

DOG'WOOD,  in  botany,  Cornus  Florida^ 
a small  tree  growing  in  America,  the  wood 
of  wliich  is  white,  hard,  and  of  a fine  tex- 
ture; much  used  by  cabinet  makers  for  in- 
laying, &c.,  and  considered  little  inferior  to 
box.  Its  bark  possesses  properties  very 
similar  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  is  often 
used  ns  a substitute  for  it. 

DOGE,  formerly  the  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  in  the  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa.  The  dignity  was  elective  in  both 
places  : at  Venice  it  continued  for  life  ; at 
Genoa,  only  for  two  years.  His  power  be- 
came, by  degrees,  very  limited. 

DOG'GER,  the  name  of  a two-masted 
Dutch  fishing  vessel.  In  some  of  our  old 
statutes,  we  meet  with  dogger-men,  de- 
noting the  fishermen  whose  vessels  were  of 
this  description. 

DOG'MA,  a principle,  maxim,  tenet,  or 
settled  opinion,  particularly  \\’ith  regard  to 
matters  of  faith  and  philosophy ; as,  the 
dogmai  of  the  church ; the  dogmas  of  Aris- 
totle. 

DOG'MATISTS,  a sect  of  ancient  phy- 
sicians, of  which  Hippocrates  was  the  first. 
They  are  also  called  logicit  or  logicinus, 
from  their  using  the  rules  of  logic  on  pro- 
fessional subjects.  They  laid  down  acti- 
nitions  and  divisions,  rcduc  ng  diseases 
to  certain  genera,  and  those  genera  to  spe- 
cies, and  furnishing  remedies  for  thcm_  all ; 
supposing  principles,  drawing  conclusions, 
and  applying  tliosc  principles  and  conclu- 
sions to  the  particular  diseases  under  con- 
sideration. 

DOG'-STAR,  or  SIU'IUS,  a star  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
CanxH, 

DOIT,  the  ancient  Scottish  pcnny-picce, 
twelve  of  which  were  equal  to  a penny 
sterling.  Two  of  them  were  equal  to  the 
bodU,  six  to  the  baubfe,  and  eight  to  the 
achemn,  . 

DOLE,  in  our  ancient  customs,  signified 
a part  or  portion  of  a meadow,  where  se- 


veral persons  had  shares.  It  now  means  a 
distribution  or  dealing  of  alms,  or  a liberal  > 
gift  made  to  the  people  or  to  some  chari-  | 
table  institution.  | 

DOL'LMAN,  a kind  of  long  cassock,  , 
worn  by  the  Turks,  hanging  down  to  the  ' 
feet,  with  narrow  sleeves  buttoned  at  the  j 
wrist.  I 

DO'LIUM,  the  name  of  a genus  of  i 
shells,  called  by  some  conchaglobosa.-^^  j 
The  doUum  is  a simple  shell,  without  any  i 
hinge,  formed  of  one  continuous  piece,  ! 
which  makes  a body  of  a figure  approach- 
ing to  round,- distended,  and,  as  it  were, 
infiated.  The  animal  inhabiting  it  is  a 
Umax. 

DOL'LAR,  a silver  coin  of  Spmn  and  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  4s.  6d. 
sterling,  or  100  cents.  In  Germany,  the 
name  dollar  is  given  to  several  coins  of  dif- 
ferent values. 

DOL'OMITE,  in  mineralogy,  a variety 
of  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  so  called 
from  the  French  geologist  Dolomieu.  It 
occurs*  under  considerably  diversified  as- 
pects, constituting  beds  of  very  great  ex- 
tent, and  abounding  in  the  Appenines,  the 
Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Tuscany.  It  is  of 
various  shades  of  white;  and  both  in  Eu- 
rope aud  America  it  is  frequently  employed 
as  marble. 

DOL'PHIN,  (delpkinus)  in  ichthyology, 
a genus  of  cetaceous  fish.  But  that  to 
which  seamen  give  this  name  is  the  Cory 
phana  hippuris  of  Linmeus.  The  colour 
is  a silveiy  white,  with  yellowish  spots.  It 
has  a roundish  snout  and  taperiug  body, 
with  a fin  running  along  the  back  from  the 
head  to  the  tail.  Few’  fish  are  more  agile, 
or  swim  with  greater  velocitv, 

DO  MESDAY,  or  DOOM'S'DAY-BOOK, 
a book  or  record  made  by  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  now  remains  in  the 
exchequer,  aud  consists  of  two  volumes,  a 
large  iolio  and  a quarto ; the  former  con- 
tains a survey  of  all  the  lands  in  most  of 
the  counties  in  England,  and  the  latter 
comprehends  some  counties  that  were  not 
then  surveyed.  The  Book  of  Domesday” 
was  begun  by  five  justices,  assigned  for 
that  purpose  in  each  county,  in  the  year 
1081,  and  finished  in  J0S6.  It  was  of  such 
authority,  that  tlio  Conqueror  himself  sub- 
mitted, 111  some  cases  wherein  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  be  determined  by  it.  Camden 
calls  it  the  Tax-book  of  king  William;  and 
it  w'ns  farther  called  lUagna  Holla.  There 
is  likewise  a third  domesday  book,  made 
by  command  of  the  Conqueror;  and  also  a 
fourth,  being  an  abridgment  of  the  other 
books. 

DOME,  in  architecture,  a aphcrical  iwf, 
or  cupola,  raised  over  the  middle  of  a build- 
ing. Some  of  the  greatest  architects,  both 
in  this  country  ana  Italy,  have  riven  their 
particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  build 

ing. The  dome  of  St.  FauFs,  by  8ir 

Christopher  Wren,  is  considered  as  a mas- 
ter piece. 

DOMINTCAL  LETTER,  in  chronology, 
is  that  letter  of  the  alphabci  which  points 
out  in  the  calendar  the  Sundays  tlmmghout  j 
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the  year,  thence  also  called  Sunday  letter, 
or  Dies  Domini.  The  dominical  letter  may 
be  found  universally,  for  any  year  of  any 
century,  thus:  Divide  the  centuries  by 
4,  and  take  twice  what  remains  from  6 ; 
then  add  the  remainder  to  the  odd  years, 
above  the  even  centuries,  and  their  4th. 
Divide  their  sum  by  7»  and  the  remain- 
der taken  from  7,  will  leave  the  number  an- 
swering to  the  letter  required. 

DOMIN'ICANS,  called  also  Predicants, 
or  Preaching  Friars,  an  order  of  monks, 
founded  by  St.  Dominic,  a native  of  Spain* 
in  1215.  The  design  of  their  institution 
was,  to  preach  the  gospel,  convert  heretics, 
defend  the  faith,  and  propagate  Cliristi- 
anity.  They  embraced  the  r^e  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, to  which  they  added  statutes  and 
constitutious,  which  had  formerly  been 
observed  either  by  the  Carthusians  or  Prse- 
monstratenses.  The  principal  articles  en- 
joined perpetual  silence,  abstinence  from 
desh  at  all  times,  wearing  of  woollen,  rigo- 
rous poverty,  and  several  other  austerities. 
In  France  they  were  called  Jacobins,  be- 
cause the  first  convent  in  Paris  was  in  the 
Hue  St.Jaques.  The  Dominican  Nuns,  w’ho 
were  established  at  the  same  time,  follow' 

similar  rules. A tliird  establishment  of 

St.  Dominic  was  the  military  ordcrof  Christ, 
originally  composed  of  knights  and  noble- 
men, whose  duty  it  w'as  to  wage  war  against 
heretics.  After  the  death  of  the  founder, 
this  became  the  order  of  the  penitence  of 
St.  Dominic,  for  both  sexes,  and  constituted 
the  third  order  of  Dominicans.  These  be- 
came extremely  infiuential ; and  numbered 
among  their  fraternity  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars,  such  as  Albcrtus 
Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  course 
of  time  they  were  superseded  in  the  schools 
and  cOTirts  by  the  Jesuits;  and  the  order  at 
present  fiounshes  only  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sicily,  and  South  America, 

DO.MICILTARY,  pcrtaiiiin^to  an  abode 
or  residence.  Hence,  a domteiliarg  visit 
signifies  a visit  to  a lydvate  dwelling,  parti- 
cularly for  the  purpose  of  searching  it, 
under  authority. 

DOMTNANT,  in  a general  sense,  pre- 
dominant or  governing  ; ns  the  dominant 

party  or  faction. In  music,  the  dominant 

or  sensible  chord  is  that  which  is  practised 
on  the  dominant  of  the  tone,  and  which  in- 
troduces a perfect  cadence.  Every  perfect 
major  chord  becomes  a dominant  chord,  ns 
soon  as  the  seventh  minor  is  added  to  it. 

DO.M'I  FYING,  in  astrology,  a term,  now 
nearly  obsolete,  for  the  dividing  or  distri- 
1 billing  the  heavens  into  twelve  houses,  in 
order  to  erect  a tlicmc,  or  horoscope,  by 
means  of  six  great  circles,  called  circles  of 
po-^ition. 

DO.MIN'ION,  fdominiumj,  in  the  civil 
law,  signifie  s the  power  to  use  or  dispose  of 
a tiling  AS  we  plca-sc.—— Dominium  plenum, 
is  when  the  property  is  unitcdwitlithc  uos- 

sc*iion. Dominium  nudum,  when  there 

is  the  property  without  the  possession. 
Ihtmininnx  is  again  divided  into  that  wliicli 
is  acquired  hy  the  law  of  nations,  and  that 
which  is  acquired  hy  the  civil  law.  The 

former  can  never  begot  without  possession, 
the  latter  may.  Directum  Dominium,  is  the 
right  alone  of  dominion.  Dominium  utile, 
the  profit  redounding  from  it.  Thus  the 
wife  retains  the  dominium  directum  of  her 
jointure,  and  the  dominium  utile  passes  to 
her  husband. In  a general  sense,  Domi- 

nion signifies  either  sovereign  authority,  or 
territory  within  the  limits  of  the'authority 
of  a prince  or  state  ; as,  the  British  domi- 
nions. 

DOMTNO,  a masquerade  dress,  worn  by 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  consisting  of  along 
silk  mantle,  with  a cap  and  wide  sleeves. 
It  was  formerly  a dress  worn  by  priests  in 
the  winter,  winch,  reaching  no  lower  than 
the  shoulders,  served  to  protect  the  face 

and  head  from  the  weather. Dominoes,  a 

game  played  by  two  or  four  persons,  with 
twenty-eight  pieces  of  ivory,  colled  cards, 
and  variously  dotted  after  the  manner  of 
dice. 

DOMTNUS,  in  the  civil  law,  signifies 
one  w'ho  possesses  anything  by  right  of  pur- 
chase, gift,  loan,  legacy,  inheritance,  pay- 
ment, contract,  or  sentence. Dominus,  in 

the  feudal  law',  one  who  grants  a part  of 
his  estate  in  fee  to  be  enjoyed  by  another. 

DO'MO  REPARAN'DO,  a writ  which 
lies  for  a person  against  his  neighbour, 
w'hose  house  he  fears  will  fall  to  the  da- 
mage of  his  own. 

DON,  a title  of  honour  in  Spain,  answer- 
ing to  Dom.,  or  Dominus  Lord. 

DONATION,  in  law',  the  act  or  con- 
tract by  which  a person  transfers  to  ano- 
ther cither  the  property  or  the  use  of 
something,  as  a free  gift.  In  order  to  be 
valid,  it  supposes  a capacity  both  in  the 
donor  and  aoiicc,  and  requires  consent,  ac- 
ceptance, and  delivery. 

DO'NATISTS,  a sect  of  Christians  in 
Africa,  who  took  the  name  from  their  foun- 
der Donatus.  They  held  that  theirs  was 
the  only  pure  church,  and  that  baptism 
and  ordination,  unless  by  their  church, 
were  invalid.  The  Donatists  made  ihem- 
Bclves  formidable,  when  swarms  of  fanatical 
peasants,  infiamed  by  their  doctrines,  in 
JIS,  under  tlie  name  of  Circumcelliones,  at- 
tacked the  imperial  army,  and  for  thirteen 
years  after  desolated  Mauritania  with  pillage 
and  murder.  Martyrdom  v/as  eagerly  sought 
by  them,  and  they  voluntorily  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  catholics,  to  be  executed. 
This  sect  was  finally  extinguished  when  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 

DO'NATIVE,  in  the  canon  law,  a bene- 
fice given  by  the  patron  to  n priest,  willi- 
out  presentation  to  the  ordinary,  and  with- 
out institution  or  induction. Donative, 

niiioiig  the  Romans,  was  properly  a gift 
made  to  the  soldiers,  as  congiarinm  was 
that  iimde  to  the  people. 

DON  JON,  in  fortification,  signifies  a 
strong  tower,  or  ri'doiiht,  into  which  the 
garrison  of  an  ancient  fortress  might  re- 
treat, ill  case  of  necessity,  and  capitulate 
with  greater  advantage. 

DOR'IC,  an  iqiithct  for  any  thing  hc- 
loiigiiig  to  the  Dorians,  an  ancient  people 
of(Jreece.  The  Doric  dialect  was  broad 

Tim  rmsT  Dominican  monastkbt  in  i.nodand  was  at  oxford,  in  1231.  SIS 
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and  rough,  yet  there  was  something  vene- 
rable and  dignified  in  its  antique  style ; for 
which  reason  it  was  often  made  use  of  in 

solemn  odes,  &c. ^The  Doric  order  of 

architecture  is  the  second  of  the  five  or- 
ders, being  that  between  the  Tuscan  and 
Ionic.  It  is  distinguished  for  simplicity 
and  strength : and  is  used  in  the  gates  of 
cities  and  citadels,  on  the  outside  of 
churches,  and  other  situations  where  em- 
bellishment is  unnecessary  or  inappro- 
priate.  The  Doric  mode,  in  music,  was 

the  first  of  the  authentic  modes  of  the  an- 
cients; and  grave  rather  than  gay. 

DOR'MEll,  or  DOR'MENT,  in  architec- 
ture, a window  made  in  the  roof  of  a build- 
ing, 

DOR'MANT,  an  epithet  expressive  of  a 
state  of  inaction  or  sleep.  Hence  we  speak 
of  dormarit  animals,  or  such  as  remain  se- 
veral months  in  the  year  apparently  lifeless, 
or,  at  least,  in  utter  inactivity.  The  period 
of  long  sleep  generally  begins  when  the 
food  of  the  animal  grows  scarce,  and  inac- 
tivity spreads  over  the.  vegetable  kingdom. 
Instinct  at  this  time  impels  the  animals  to 
seek  a safe  place  for  their  period  of  rest. 
The  bat  hides  itselfin  dark  caves,  or  in  walls 
of  decayed  buildings ; the  hedgehog  enve- 
lopes himself  in  leaves,  and  generally  con- 
ceals himself  in  fern  brakes;  and  the  mar- 
mot buries  himself  in  the  ground.  In  this 
period  we  observe  in  the  animals,  first  a de- 
crease of  animal  heat ; and  secondly,  that 
they  breathe  much  slower  and  more  unin- 
terruptedly than  at  other  times.  The  di- 
gestion is  also  much  diminished  ; the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  are  usually  empty ; 
and  even  if  the  animals  are  awakened,  they 
do  not  manifest  symptoms  of  appetite,  ex- 
cept in  heated  rooms.  The  causes  of  the 
dormant  state  of  animals  have  generally 
been  sought  in  a peculiar  coustruction  of 
the  organs ; but  the  immediate  cause  pro- 
ducing this  torpidity,  is  mostly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  cold.  Frogs,  serpents,  and  li- 
zards, kept  in  artificial  cold,  may  remain 
for  years  in  this  state ; hence  they  have 
been  sometimes  found  enclosed  in  stones, 
in  which  they  have  been  perhaps  for  cen 
turics.  The  other  lower  animals,  ns  snails 
insects,  &c.,  arc  also  subject  to  a similar 
torpidity.  A slate  of  partial  torpor  tnkes 
place  in  the  case  of  the  common  hear,  the 
badger,  and  the  racoon.  The  bear  begins 
to  be  drowsy  in  November,  when  he  is  par- 
ticulnrly  fat,  and  retires  into  his  den,  which 
he  has  lined  witli  moss,  and  where  he  but 
rarely  nwnkcs  in  winter.— I>ormnn^,  in  he- 
raldr)',  is  used  for  the  posture  of  a lion,  or 
any  other  beast  lying  along  in  a sleeping 
attitude,  with  the  head  on  the  fore  paws, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
couchanf,  where,  thougli  the  beast  be  lying, 

yet  he  holds  up  his  head. Dormant  (or 

clecpinffj  partner,  one  who  takes  no  share 
in  the  active  business  of  a partnership,  but 
is  entitled  to  a share  of  the  profits,  and  sub- 
ject to  a share  of  the  losses.  To  be  of  any  use 
sucli  a partner  ought  to  have  sufficient  ca- 
pital to  assist  the  concern  in  an  emergency, 
or  when  circumstances  seem  to  waiTaiit  it. 

HOR'MOUSE,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
Glirea,  During  the  rigour  of  winter  they 
retire  to  their  bed  of  moss  or  dry  leaves, 
made  in  a hollow  tree  or  under  shrubs,  and 
rolling  themselves  up,  fall  into  a torpid  or 
lethargic  state ; which  lasts,  with  little  in- 
terruption, throughout  that  cheerless  sea- 
son. Sometimes  they  experience  a short 
revival,  in  a warm,  sunny  day,  when  they 
take  a little  food,  and  then  relapse  into 
their  former  condition. 

DOR'NOCK,  a kind  of  figured  linen,  of 
stout  fabric,  manufactured  for  coarse  table 
cloths.  It  dcrires  its  name  from  a toi^*n 
in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made. 

DOR'SAL,  an  epithet  for  what  belongs 
or  relates  to  the  back,  as  the  dorsal  fins  of 
fishes. 

DORSIF'EROUS,  in  botany,  a term  for 
plants  of  the  capillary  kind,  without  stalks, 
and  which  bear  their  seeds  on  the  back  of 
their  leaves. 

DORYPH'ORI,  in  antiquity,  an  appella-  ' 
tion  given  to  the  life-guard  men  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors. 

DOSE,  the  quantity  of  any  medicine  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician  to  be  taken  by  the  ' 

patient  at  one  time. Dose,  in  chemistrr, 

the  quantity  of  any  substance  which  is  add-  1 
ed  to  any  solution,  in  order  to  produce  any  | 
chemical  effect. 

DOS'SIL,  in  surgery,  a pledget  or  piece 
of  lint  made  into  a cylindrical  form. 

DOTAGE,  the  childishness  and  imbe- 
cility of  old  age. 

DOTTEREL,  the  name  of  different  spe- 
cies of  fowls,  of  the  genus  Charadriua,  and 
the  grallic  order : as  the  Alexandrine  dot- 
terel, the  ringed  dotterel,  &c,  ! 

DOUBLE  ENTENTE  (FrcncA).,  a term  | 
applied  to  a word  of  two  different  meanings.  1 

Double-entendre,  any  phrase  Rhich  has  \ 

a covert  ns  well  as  an  obvious  meaning. 

DOUB'LET,  among  lapidaries,  a counter-  J 
fell  stone  composed  of  two  pieces  of  cn’stal,  i 
with  a colour  oetween  them,  so  that  they  | 
have  the  same  appearance  as  if  the  whole  ^ 
substance  were  coloured.  | 

DOUB'LING  a cape,  is  to  sail  round  or  , 
pass  beyond,  it,  so  that  the  point  of  land  ^ 
shall  separate  the  ship  from  her  former  si-  | 
tuation,  or  lie  between  her  and  any  distant  j 
observer. 

DOUBLOON',  a Spanish  coin  of  the  va-  j 
lue  of  two  pistoles,  or  31.  6s.  sterling.  * 

DOUBT,  uncertainty  of  mind;  or  the  J 
net  of  withholding  our  assent  from  any  pro-  j 
position,  on  suspicion  that  we  arc  not  iho-  j 
roughly  appnscaof  the  merits  or  from  not 
being  able  peremptorily  to  decide  between  ; 
the  reasons  for  and  against  it. 

DOUCEUR',  a present  or  bribe  for  the  * 
acquirement  of  any  desired  object.  ' 

DOUCINE,  (FrescA),  in  architecture,  a ; 
moulding  concave  above  and  convex  below,  • 
serving  ns  n cyniatium  to  a delicate  <^rnicc. 

DOVE,  in  ornithology  (a  wild  pigeon,  a j 
species  of  Volumba),  of  which  t!>erc  are 
three  sorts,  namely  the  rinff-dove,  the  largest  ' 
of  the  pigeon  tribe,  so  wild  that  it  cannot 
be  domesticated ; the  ttock-dovr,  that  is  ml- 

TUB  DORIC  AHCHITBCTURB  WAS  HEAVY  AND  STRONG;  TUB  IONIC,  LIGHT. 
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gratoiy:  and  the  turtle-dove^  a shy  and  re- 
tired bird  living  in  the  woods. 

DOVE-TAIL,  in  carpentry,  the  manner 
of  fastening  boards  together  by  letting  one 
piece  into  another,  in  the  form  of  a dove*s 
tail  spread,  or  wedge  reversed ; which  is  the 
strongest  of  all  jointings. 

DOW'AGEIl,  in  law,  properly  a M*idow 
who  enjoys  a dower ; particularly  applied  as 
a title  to  the  widows  of  princes  and  uobility. 
The  widow  of  a king  is  a queen-dowager. 

DOW  ER,  in  law,  the  portion  which  a 
widow  has  of  her  husband’s  lands,  to  enjoy 
during  her  life. 

DOWN,  the  softest  and  most  delicate 
feathers  of  birds,  particularly  of  geese, 
ducks,  and  sw'ans,  growing  on  the  neck 
and  part  of  the  breast.  The  eider  duck 
yields  the  best  kind. Also  the  tine  fea- 

thery substance  by  which  seeds  are  con- 
veyed to  a distance  by  the  wind;  as  in  the 
dandelion  and  thistle. 

DOWNS,  banks  or  elevations  of  sand, 
which  the  sea  gathers  and  forms  along  its 
shore,  and  which  serve  it  as  a barrier.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  tracts  of  naked  land 

on  which  sheep  usually  graze. The  Do  wns 

is  a famous  roadstead  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
between  the  North  and  South  Foreland, 
where  both  the  outward  and  homeward 
bound  ships  frequently  make  some  stay, 
and  squadrons  of  men  of  war  rendezvous  in 
time  of  war.  It  affords  excellent  anchor- 
age, and  is  defended  by  the  castles  of  Deal, 
Dover,  and  Sandwich,  as  well  as  by  the 
; Goodwin  Sands. 

1 DOW'RY,  the  money  or  fortune  which 
the  wife  brings  her  husband  in  marriage: 
it  is  otherwise  called  maritagium,  marriage- 

goods,  and  differs  from  dower. Dowry  is 

uso  used,  in  a monastic  sense,  for  a sum  of 
money  given  with  a female  upon  enterjng 
1 her  in  some  religious  order. 

DOXOI/OGY,  in  Christian  worship,  a 
1 hymn  in  praise  of  the  Almignty.  There  is 
1 the  greater  and  lesser  doxology;  the  an- 
gelic hymn,  “ Glory  Imj  to  God  on  high,”  &c. 

: isthej/rpa/erdoxology ; the  le»»er,  *'  Glory  be 
• to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,”  &c. 

] DRACHM,  a Grecian  coin  of  the  value 

j of  seven  pence  three  farthings. Drachm 

\ is  also  a weight,  containing  sixty  grains,  or 
1 the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.  It  is  oiicn 
j written  dram. 

DRA'CO,  in  astronomy,  a constellation 
1 in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

! DRA'CO  VCKLANS,  a meteor  in  cold 
: marshy  countries,  consisting  of  phosphu- 
retted  or  carburrtted  hydrogen,  which,  in 
certain  excitements  and  combinations,  be- 
comes luminous. There  is,  likewise,  a 

1 ” draco  volans,”  an  insect,  found  in  Africa 
and  India,  and  distinguished  from  the  lizard 
; tribe,  merely  by  having  a broad,  lateral 
membrane,  strengthened  by  rmlii  or  bony 
processes  s it  wanders  about  trees,  and  is 
able,  by  means  of  the  membrane,  to  spring 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  support  itself  for 
a few  moments  in  the  air;  it  feeds  on  in- 
1 sects.  It  is  a harmless  and  inoffensive  ani- 
! inal,  and  in  its  very  limited  power  of  Hying 
1 resembles  the  Hying  squirrel  or  the  bat. 

DRACUN'CtJLUS,  in  botany,  a species 
of  Arum,  a plant  wuth  a long  stalk,  spotted 

like  the  belly  of  a serpent. In  medicine, 

Dracuncnli  are  small  long  worms,  which 
breed  in  the  muscular  parts  of  the  arras  and 
legs,  and  are  called  Guinea  worms,  being 
common  among  the  natives  of  Guinea. 

DRAFT,  in  commerce,  a bill  drawn  by 
one  person  upon  another  for  a sum  of 

money. In  military  affairs,  the  selecting 

or  detaching  of  soldiers  from  an  army,  or 
from  a military  post.  Also,  the  act  of 
drawing  men  to  serve  in  tlie  militia. 

DRAG,  a machine  consisting  of  o sharp 
square  frame  of  iron,  encircled  with  a net, 
and  commonly  used  to  rake  the  mud  off 
from  the  platform  or  bottom  of  the  docks, 
or  to  clean  rivers. 

DRjIG'-NET,  a net  to  be  drawn  on  the 
bottom  of  a pond  or  river  for  taking  lish. 

DRAG'OMAN,  an  interpreter  in  the  East, 
whose  office  it  is  to  interpret  for  the  Eu- 
ropean ambassadors  at  the  Ottoman  court. 

DRiVG'ON,  a kind  of  winged  serpent, 
much  celebrated  in  the  romances  of  the 

middle  ages. In  Scripture,  dragon  seems 

sometimes  to  signify  a large  marine  fish  or 
serpent,  and  sometimes  a venomous  land 
serpent. 

DR.\G'0NET,  a fish  w ith  a slender  round 
body,  coloured  with  yellow,  blue,  and  white. 
It  breathes  and  ejects  water  through  two 
orifices  at  the  top  of  the  head,  like  the  ce- 
taceous tribe. 

DRAG'ON-FLY,  the  Lihella,  a particu- 
larly ravenous  insect,  with  four  extended 
wings.  There  are  many  species,  with  a 
great  variety  of  colours;  and  they  hover 
over  stagnant  waters. 

I)RAG0NNE'E,  in  heraldry,  the  term  for 
a lion  or  other  beast,  where  the  upper  half 
resembles  a lion,  &c.,  but  the  other  half 
goes  off  like  the  hinder  part  of  a dragon. 

DRAGON’S-BLOOD,  a resinous  juice 
obtained  by  incision  from  several  plants, 
found  between  the  tropics.  It  comes  from 
the  East  Indies,  in  small  Hat  cakes  or 
round  balls,  or  in  oval  drops  wrapped  in 
leaves,  and  knotted  like  n chaplet.  It  is 
opaque,  of  a deep  reddish  brown,  brittle, 
ami  lias  a smooth  and  shining  conchoidal 
fracture.  Its  taste  is  slightly  astringent ; 
and  when  burnt,  it  emits  an  odour  some- 
what like  benzoin.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
tingeing  spirit  and  turpentine  varnishes, 
for  preparing  gold  lacquer,  and  for  staining 
marble,  to  which  it  gives  a red  tinge.  It 
was  formerly  in  high  repute  as  a medicine, 
but  at  present  is  very  little  used. 

DRAGON’S  HEAD,  in  botany,  the  Dra- 
cocephalum,  a genus  of  plants,  of  many 
species,  most  of  them  herbaceous. Dra- 

gon’s Head  and  Tail,  the  name  given  by 
astrologers  to  the  points  of  the  ecliptic 
plane  crossed  by  the  moon  in  its  orbits  ; to 
the  former  of  which  they  ascribe  good 
fortune,  and  to  the  latter,  bad. 

DRACJOON',  a kind  of  light  horseman, 
of  Frcneh  origin,  trained  to  Hghl  cither  in 
or  out  of  the  line,  in  a body  or  singly,  chiefly 
on  horschaek,  but,  if  necessary,  on  foot 
aiso.  Experience  proving  that  they  did  not 
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answer  the  end  designed,  they  were  hardly 
ever  used  in  infantry  service,  and  now  form 
a useful  kind  of  cavmry,  mounted  on  horses 
too  heavy  for  the  hussars,  and  too  light  for 
the  cuirassiers. 

DRAINING,  in  agriculture,  a method  of 
improving  the  soil  by  withdrawing  the 
w'ater  from  it.  Where  the  land  is  composed 
of  such  soils  as  are  liable  to  admit  and  re- 
tain the  excesses  of  moisture,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  much  injury  and  inconvenience 
from  the  retention  and  stagnation  of  water ; 
they  consequently  require  artificial  means 
to  drain  and  render  them  capable  of  afford- 
ing good  crops.  To  effect  this  there  are 
various  modes,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  land,  its  situation,  &c.,  the  true 
knowledge  of  which  forma  an  important 
feature  in  the  business  of  a practical  agri- 
culturist, and  will  well  repay  his  care.  By 
a judicious  system  of  under- draining,  large 
tracts  of  land,  apparently  worthless,  have 
been  brought  into  a state  of  high  cultivation; 
nay,  we  have  ourselves  been  informed,  by  a 
large  landed  proprietor,  whose  estates  are 
situated  on  the  northern  borders  of  Glouces- 
tersliire,  and  who  has  paid  the  most  sedulous 
attention  to  this  practice,  that  the  time  is 
not  very  remote  when  some  of  his  own 
land,  now  w'orth  forty  shillings  per  acre, 
was  let  for  five  ! 

DRAM'A,  the  name  of  all  compositions 
adapted  to  recitation  and  action  on  the 
stage,  w’hether  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  or 
farce ; in  which  are  displayed,  for  instruc- 
tion and  amusement,  all  the  passions,  feel- 
ings, errors,  and  virtues,  of  the  human  race 
in  real  life.  The  elements  of  the  dramatic 
art  are  found  among  all  nations;  and  every 
people  which  has  made  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, has,  at  the  same  time,  shewn  some  taste 
for  it..  The  drama,  says  Vossius,  owes  its 
rise  to  the  days  of  festivity  ; for  in  ancient 
times,  it  was  usual  for  men,  when  they 
gathered  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  meet 
together  that  they  might  sacrifice  to  the 
deity,  and  unbend  their  minds  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  harvest.  Hence  arose  two 
sorts  of  poetry,  the  one  gi*avc,  in  praise  of 
the  gods,  the  other  jocose  and  full  of  lam- 
poons directed  against  each  other.  From 
the  former  arose  tragedy;  from  the  latter, 
satire,  comedy,  and  buffoonery.  The  Eu- 
ropeans are  indebted  for  the  drama,  as  for 
so  many  other  productions  of  civilization, 
to  the  Greeks.  From  them  it  passed  to 
the  Romans,  w’hose  acquisitions  in  civiliza- 
tion were  in  part  preserved,  and  in  part  re- 
vived by  the  Italians ; but  the  dramatic  gc- 
niuS'who  has  surpassed  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers,  in  universality  of  conception 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  appeared 
in  the  person  of  our  own  unrivalled  Shak- 
spcarc.  In  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  everything  noble  was  buried 
under  the  deluge  of  barbarism,  tlie  dra- 
matic art  was  lost,  or  existed  only  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  in  plays  im- 
provisated  at  certain  festivals;  for  instance, 
at  the  carnival.  These  were  attacked  as 
heathenish,  immoral,  and  indecent  exhibi- 
tions; but  the  favour  which  they  enjoyed 


among  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  induced  the  clergy  to  encourage  the- 
atrical exhibitions  of  sufijects  from  sacred  [ 
history.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  | 
exact  period  when  theatrical  amusements  I 
were  first  introduced  into  England ; but  they  j 
are  mentioned  as  haring  existed  very  early 
by  William  Fitz  Stephen,  a monk  of  Canter- 
bury, in  his  Descrijitio  nolilUsima  eivitatU  1 
Lundona,  \\Titten  soon  after  the  year  11/0. 

“ London,  inste-ed  of  common  interludes  be- 
longing to  the  theatre,  has  plays  of  a more 
holy  subject ; representations  of  those  mi- 
racles which  the  holy  confessors  wrought, 
or  of  the  sufferings  wherein  the  glorious  | 
constancy  of  the  martyrs  did  appear." 
These  representations  being  mentioned  as 
neither  new  nor  uncommon,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  them  to  be  of  a date  still 
more  ancient ; and  they  continued  a long 
time  after  to  be  the  only  subjects  for  the 
drama.  These  Mysteries,  as  they  were 
at  that  time  denominated,  were  followed 
by  a species  of  the  drama,  styled  3fo- 
ralities,  in  which  the  senses,  passions, 
affections,  virtues,  and  rices,  were  per- 
sonified, and  constituted  the  characters : 
these  being  of  a moral  turn,  and  con- 
trived to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct,  soon 
exhibited  some  dawuings  of  poetry,  wit  h oc- 
casional attempts  at  vnt  and  humour, 
which  naturally  introduced  comedy:  the 
earliest  English  piece,  meriting  that  title, 
is  Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle,  written  by  Dr. 
Still;  performed  at  Christ's  collet,  Cam- 
bridge, and  printed  in  1551. The  moral 

infiuence  of  dramatic  representations  on 
the  manners  of  a people  is  far  greater  than 
may  generally  be  supposed;  and.  in  our 
opinion  there  is  no  class  of  persons  more 
deserving  of  public  esteem  than  those  cen- 
sors of  histrionic  performances,  who  sit  in 
judgment  on  them,  and  conscientiously 
award  their  praise  or  censure.  Both  dra- 
matists and  managers  who  endeavour  to 
exalt  the  character  of  the  stage,  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended  or  rewarded ; while 
such  as  ignobly  study  to  gratify  a depraved 
taste,  arc  fit  objects  for  the  severest  re- 
prehension. 

DILVMATIS  PERSON/E,  the  characters 
represented  in  a drama. 

DRAS'TICS,  medicines  which  operate 
speedily  and  cffcctuallv. 

DILV'PERY,  in  sculpture  and  painting, 
the  representation  of  the  clothing  of  human 
figures;  also  hangings,  tapestry,  curtains, 
and  most  other  things  that  arc  not  fiesh  or 
landscape. 

DRAUGHT,  in  architecture,  the  de- 
lineation of  any  intended  building,  &c. 

In  navigation,  the  depth  of  water  necessary 
to  float  a vessel;  or  the  depth  to  which  a 
ship  sinks  when  laden;  as,  a ship  of  ten 

feet  draught. Draughts,  an  amusing 

game  playod  on  a chequered  hoard,  like  the 

chess-board. Draught  hooks,  the  iron 

hooks  fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a cannon- 
carriage,  used  in  drawing  the  gun  back- 
wards and  forwards. Draught  horse,  a 

horse  used  in  drawing  carts,  Xc.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a saddle-horse. 
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ACADEMY  FIGUUKS  ARE  DRAWN  FROM  SELECT  LIVING  BIODELS. 
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DRA'W'BACK,  in  commerce,  a term  used 
to  siraify  the  remitting  or  paying  back  of 
the  duties  previously  paid  on  a commodity, 
on  its  being  exported  ; so  that  it  may  be 
sold  in  a foreign  market  on  the  same  terms 
as  if  it  had  not  been  taxed  at  all.  By  this 
device,  therefore,  merchants  arc  enabled  to 
export  commodities  loaded  at  home  with 
heavy  duties,  and  to  sell  them  abroad  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  fetched  from  coun> 

tries  where  they  are  not  taxed. In  a po* 

pular  sense,  drawback  signities  any  loss  of 
advantage,  or  deduction  from  profit. 

1 DRAW,  a word  used  in  a variety  of  situ- 
ations, and  in  some  of  very  opposite  raean- 
1 ings,  but  in  most  of  its  uses  it  retains 
some  shade  of  its  original  sense — to  pull, 
to  move  forviard  bv  the  application  of  force, 
or  to  extend  in  length.  It  expresses  an 
action  gradual  or  continuous,  and  leisurely, 
yet  not  reejuiring  the  toil  and  difficulty 
which  its  kindred  w'ord  drag  im'plies. 

DRAW'ERand  DRAW'EE,  in  commerce, 

1 the  drawer  is  he  who  draws  a hill  of  ex- 
I change  or  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
money  ; and  the  drawee,  the  person  on 
! whom  it  is  drawn. 

j DRAW'ING,  the  art  of  representing  the 
[ appearances  of  objects  upon  a fiat  surface, 

1 by  means  of  an  outline  which  dcscrihes 
1 their  form  and  shadow,  situation,  distance, 

■ &c.  [See  Painting,  Perspective,  A*c-] 

DRAW'ING-ROOM,  a room  appropriated 
for  the  reception  of  company  at  court ; or  to 
which,  in  common  eases,  parties  withdraw 
! after  dinner.  Also,  the  company  assembled 
: at  court  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  sove- 
1 reign. 

1 I)REAM,  a series  of  thoughts  which  oc- 
1 enpy  the  mind  of  a sleeping  person,  and 
' which  therefore  are  not  under  the  command 
of  reason.  According  to  W'olfius,  every 
dream  takes  its  rise  from  some  sensation, 
and  is  continued  by  the  succession  of  phan- 
tasms in  the  mind.  lie  obscn  cs,  that  though 
it  be  certain,  a pn'ojn,  from  the  nature  of  the 
imagination,  that  dreams  must  begin  by 
some  sensation,  yet  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
confirm  this  by  experience ; it  being  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  those  .slight  sen- 
sations, which  pve  rise  to  dreams,  from 
phantasms  or  objects  of  imagination.  It 
ii«<  often  been  argued,  that  the  state  of  the 
soul  in  sleep  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
proofs  of  her  immortality  and  excellence. 

' Bleep  is  justly  observed  to  be  the  image  of 
! death,  and  this  temporary  death,  wc  sec, 
i doc4  not  destroy  the  power  of  thinking:  the 
1 soul,  indeed,  •'.nems  to  be  deprived  of  the 
1 nobler  faculties,  but  that  is  only  caused  by 
the  still  subsisting  union  between  her  and 
the  sleeping  bmly,  which  clogs  and  renders 
her  less  active  and  powerful.  Her  higher 
faruhirs  arc  impeded  bv  the  indisposition 
of  the  bo<lily  organs,  and  suspended  by  her 
union  with  them  whilst  they  nr6  in  a dead 
and  torpid  state,  and  rise  in  perfeciion  and 
vigour  areording  ns  her  material  fel  ters  less 
encumber  her.  Be  the  muse  of  dreams 
whaiever  it  may,  or  tlwi  impressions  which 
they  leave  on  the  mind  ever  so  powerful, 
they  never  ougiit  to  create  superstitious 

anxiety  and  solicitude,  nor  be  converted  into 
presages  and  predictions  at  variance  with 
the  dictates  of  cool  reason  and  sober  judg- 
ment. 

DREDG'ING,  the  process  of  catching 
oysters,  by  the  reraonng  or  dragging  mud 

with  dredges,  &c. Dredging -machine,  an 

engine  used  to  take  up  mud  or  gravel  from 
the  bottom  of  rivers,  docks,  &c. 

DREGS,  the  feculent  sediment  of  li- 
quors. Also  waste  or  wortliless  matter: 
hence,  figuratively,  the  most  vile  and  des- 
picable characters;  as,  the  dregs  of  society. 

DRESS,  clothes  worn  as  the  covering  or 
ornament  of  the  body;  and  generally, 
though  not  always,  applied  to  elegant  at- 
tire.  To  dress,  is  a military  term  for  ar- 

ranging the  men  in  line. 

DRIFT,  a heap  of  any  matter  driven  to- 
gether ; as,  a drift  of  snow  or  sand. 

Drift,  in  mining,  a passage  cut  out  under 
the  earth,  betw'ixt  shaft  and  shaft,  or  turn 

and  turn. Drft,  in  navigation,  the  angle 

which  tile  line  of  a ship’s  motion  makes 
w ith  the  nearest  meridian,  when  she  drives 
with  her  side  to  the  w'aves,  and  is  not  go- 
verned by  the  helm. Drift-sail,  a sail 

used  under  water,  veered  out  right  a head 
by  sheets,  as  other  sails  are.  It  serves  to 
keep  the  ship’s  head  right  upon  the  sea  in 
a storm,  and  to  hinder  her  diiving  too  fast 

in  a current. A boat  is  also  said  to  drift, 

or  go  a drift,  wdien  it  floats  on  the  water 
without  any  one  to  row  or  steer  it. 

DRILL,  in  mechanics,  a small  instru- 
ment for  making  such  holes  as  punches 
will  not  conveniently  serve  for.  Drills  are 
of  various  sizes,  and  are  chiefly  used  by 
smiths  and  turners. To  drill,  in  a mili- 

tary sense,  to  teach  and  train  raw  soldiers 
to  their  duty,  by  frequent  exercise.— ^ — 
Drilling,  in  husbandry,  a mode  of  putting 
seed  into  the  ground  by  a machine  called  a 
drill  plough,  which  makes  channels  in  the 
ground  and  lets  the  seed  into  them,  so  that 
It  comes  up  in  rows  at  regular  distances 
fnmi  each  other. 

DUOISrKDARY.  [See  Camel.] 

DRONE,  the  male  of  the  honey  hee.  It 
is  larger  than  the  working  bee,  but  less  than 
the  queen  hcc.  The  drone  makes  no  honey ; 
and  after  living  a few  weeks,  they  are  killed 
or  driven  from  the  hive. 

DROP,  a small  portion  of  any  fluid  in  a 
spherical  form  ; as,  a drop  of  water,  a drop 
of  laudanum,  &c. Tlie  part  ot  a gal- 

lows whicli  sustains  a criiiiiiml  before  he  is 
executed,  and  which  suddenly  drops  after 

tlic  fatal  cord  is  attached  to  him drop 

astern,  in  seaman's  language,  is  to  slacken 
tlic  velocity  of  a vessel  to  let  another  puss 

DROP'SY,  in  medicine,  an  unnatural  col- 
lection of  watery  humour,  either  throughout 
tlie  whole  body,  nr  in  some  part  of  it,  ns  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  orcura  most  fre- 
quently in  persons  who  are  debilitated  by 
disease.  The  dropsy  takes  different  mnnes 
according  to  the  ]»nrt  niTcctcd ; ns  ascites, 
or  dropvy  of  the  abdomen,  hgdrocephatus, 
or  water  in  the  head,  &r. 

DKOB'EUA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 

8KF.TCIIRN  ARR  FIHRT  inF.AA  OP  A RURJKCT;  RTUniP.R  AUK  CAREFUL  COPIES. 
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SEW  ASD  BEALLT  COttlOUS  AET,  CALLED  “ PUOTOGEXIC  DBAWISG,”  OE  “ DAGDERKOTYPING,”  CAME  INTO  NOTICE  DDEING  THE  TEAR  1S39. 


SBUID8  HAD  A COMWOX  SUPERIOR,  WHO  WAS  ELECTED  PROM  THEIR  OWN  NUMBER,  AND  WHO  ENJOYED  HIS  DIGNITY  FOR  LIFE. 


THE  DRUIDS  ESTEEMED  TUB  OAK  SACRED,  AND  VENERATED  TUB  MISTLETOE. 
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class 5 Tentandria^  orders  Pen^fl^rynia, they 
are  herbaceous  and  of  small  size,  and  very 
singular  in  their  structure.  The  leaves  are 
furnished  with  glandulous  hairs  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  fringed  round  the  edge  : 
these  hairs  have  each  a small  globule  of 
pellucid  liquor  like  dew,  continuing  even  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  full- 
est exposure  to  the  sun.  Hence  the  Eng- 
lish name  *‘the  sun-dew.”  The  Droaera 
acaulia  has  a sessile  flower  in  the  bosom 
of  the  root  leaves.  These  plants  have  the 
property  of  entrapping  small  insects  within 
their  folded  leaves. 

DROSOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  dew  which  falls. 
It  consists  of  a balance,  one  end  of  which 
is  furnished  Math  a plate  to  receive  the 
dew,  the  other  containing  a weight  pro- 
tected from  it. 

DROVE,  a number  of  animals  collected 
together,  and  driven  in  one  body.  When 
merely  collected,  we  say  a herd  of  cattle,  or 
a flock  of  sheep ; but  a drjove  is  a herd  or 
flock  driven.  He  who  drives  them  is  called 
a drover. 

DROWNTNG,  the  extinction  of  the  vital 
powers,  caused  by  immersion  in  a liquid. 
If  a man,  unable  to  swim,  falls  into  the 
water,  he  instinctively  makes  every  exer- 
tion to  escape  from  it;  for  a time  he  strug- 
gles, but  at  last  becomes  exhausted,  and 
sinks.  The  methods  of  treatment  recom- 
mended by  the  London  Humane  Society 
for  the  recovery  of  persons  in  a state  of 
suspended  animation  ought  to  be  kept  in 
every  house,  and  known  to  every  indivi- 
dual ; and  in  all  cases,  medical  assistance 
should  be  immediately  sent  for.  In  the 
mean  time,  avoid  all  rough  usage,  and  at- 
tend to  the  following  cautions:  never  hold 
the  body  up  by  the  feet ; nor  roll  the  body 
on  casks;  nor  rub  the  body  with  salts  or 
spirits;  nor  inject  tobacco-smoke  or  infu- 
sion of  tobacco;  but  convey  the  body  care- 
fully, with  the  head  and  shoulders  support- 
ed in  a raised  position,  to  the  nearest  house : 
strip  the  body,  and  rub  it  dry;  then  wrap 
it  in  hot  blankets,  and  place  it  in  a warm 
bed,  in  a warm  chamber ; put  bladders  or 
bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated  bricks,  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  foment  the  body  with  hot  llan- 
ncls  ; but,  if  possible,  immerse  the  body  in 
a warm  bath,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear 
without  pain,  as  this  is  preferable  to  the 
other  means  of  restoring  warmth.  Do  not, 
how’cver,  suspend  the  use  of  the  other  means 
at  the  same  time.  These  observations  are 
recommended  in  the  absence  of  a medical 
practitioner.  He,  perhaps,  vvill  see  it  ne- 
cessary to  employ  electricity,  injections, 
&c.  The  treatment  recommended  by  the  \ 
society  is  to  be  persevered  in  three  or  four 
hours;  for  it  is  a very  erroneous  opinion, 
that  persons  arc  irrecoverable  because  life 
docs  not  soon  make  its  appearance. 

DRUG,  a general  name  for  substances 
used  in  medicine,  sold  by  the  druggist,  and 
compounded  by  apothecaries,  It  is 
also  applied  to  dyeing  materials.— In 
commerce,  any  article  lying  on  hand,  or  ; 


become  unsaleable,  is  called,  a drug. A 

mortal  or  deadly  drup,  is  poison. 

DRUG'GET,  a coarse  woollen  fabric, 
used  for  covering  carpets,  and  sometimes 
as  an  article  of  clothing  by  females  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

DRUTDS,  the  priests  or  ministers  of  the 
ancient  Britons  and  Gauls,  resembling,  in 
many  respects,  the  bramins  of  India.  The 
Druids  were  chosen  out  of  the  best  fami- 
lies; and  were  held,  both  by  the  honours 
of  their  birth  and  their  office,  in  the  great- 
est veneration.  They  are  said  to  have  un-  ; 
derstood  astrology,  geometry,  natural  his-  i 
tory,  politics,  and  geography ; they  had  the  ! 
administration  of  all  sacred  things;  were 
the  interpreters  of  religion,  and  the  judges  , 
of  all  affairs ; and,  according  to  Caesar,  they 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  . 
its  transmigration  through  different  bodies.  ] 

DRUM,  a military  musical  instrument  \ 
in  form  of  a cylinder,  hollow  within,  and  | 
covered  at  the  ends  with  vellum,  which  is 
stretched  or  slackened  at  pleasure  by  the  | 
means  of  small  cords  and  sliding  knots.  It 
is  beat  upon  with  sticks.  Some  drums  are 
made  of  brass,  but  they  are  commonly  of 
w'ood.  There  are  several  beats  of  the  drum, 

as  the  chamade,  reveille,  retreat,  &c. 

Drum  of  the  ear,  the  hollow  part  of  the  ear, 
behind  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum ; 
which  latter  is  a tense  membrane,  closing 
the  external  passage  of  the  ear,  and  receiv- 
ing the  vibrations  of  the  air. 

DRUN'KENNESS,  intoxication.  Phy- 
sically considered,  it  consists  of  a preterna- 
tural compression  of  the  brain,  and  a dis- 
composure of  its  flbres,  occasioned  by  the 
fumes  or  spirituous  parts  of  liquors ; so 
that  the  drunkard’s  reason  is  disordered, 
and  he  reels  or  staggers  in  walking.  Drunk- 
enness appears  in  different  shapes,  in  dif- 
ferent constitutions : some  it  makes  gay, 
some  sullen,  and  some  furious.  Hobbes 
makes  voluntary  drunkenness  a breach  of  | 
the  law'  of  nature,  which  directs  us  to  nre-  | 
serve  the  use  of  our  reason.  Paley  calls  it 
“a  social  festive  vice;”  and  says,  “the 
drinker  collects  his  circle ; the  circle  natu- 
rally spreads;  of  those  who  are  drawn 
within  it,  many  become  the  corrupters  and 
centres  of  sets  and  circles  of  their  own; 
every  one  countenancing,  and  perhaps 
emulating  the  rest,  till  a whole  neighbour- 
hood be  infected  from  the  contagion  of  a 
single  example.”  Drunkenness  is  punish- 
able  by  tine  and  imprisonment,  and  in  law 
is  no  excuse  for  any  crime  committed  du- 
ring the  ])aroxysm. 

DRUPE,  in  botany,  a pulpy  fruit,  con- 
taining a nut  or  stone,  with  a kernel  like 
the  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  &c.  Hen«  the 
I c))ithct  drupaceous,  for  fruit  consisting  of 
drupes. 

DRUSE,  in  mining,  a cavity  in  a rork, 
having  its  interior  surface  studded  with 
crystals,  or  tilled  with  water. 

DUY'.VDS,  in  the  heathen  theology,  aw'rt 
of  deities  or  nymphs,  which  the  ancients 
thought  iulmbiled  gnivcsnnd  woods.  They 
differed  from  the  iTamadiynds,  these  latter 
being  attached  to  some  pariiciilartrcewith 
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which  they  were  born,  aod  with  which  they 
died ; whereas  the  Dryads  were  goddesses 
of  trees  and  woods  in  general. 

DRY'ITE,  in  geology,  fragments  of  pe* 
trihed  or  fossil  wood  in  which  the  struc- 
ture of  the  wood  is  recognized. 

DRY-ROT,  a fungus  which  grows  in  tim- 
ber, decomposes  its  fibres,  and  produces 
rapid  decay.  Dry-rot  is  so  called  by  archi- 
tects in  contradistinction  only  to  the  more 
usual  circumstances  of  decay  to  which  wood 
is  liable : such  a designation  however  does 
not  appear  the  most  eligible,  as  it  is  now 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  arise  only  from 
moisture.  The  dry  rot,  then,  consists  in  a 
more  or  less  rapid  decomposition  of  the 
substance  of  the  wood  moisture  depo- 
sited on  it  by  condensation : to  the  action 
of  which  it  is  more  disposed  in  certain  situ- 
ations than  in  others;  and  this  moisture 
operates  more  quickly  on  wood  which  most 
abounds  with  the  saccharine,  or  fermentable 
principle  of  the  sap.  There  arc  a great 
number  of  causes  for  this  species  of  decay : 
some  buildings  hare  it  from  the  locality  of 
their  situations,  others  from  the  nature  of 
the  material  employed,  and  some  from  a too 
rapid  finishing.  '\Yhcn  it  takes  place  from 
situation,  >iz.  damp  w'alls  near  the  earth’s 
surface,  it  is  generally,  if  not  universally, 
occasioned  by  the  percolation  of  water 
from  the  higher  adjoining  grounds,  which 
thus  intercepted  in  its  current  attempts  to 
follow  the  general  hydrostatic  law  of  eleva- 
ting itself  oy  the  syphon  line,  to  a height 
equal  to  that  from  w hence  it  had  its  origin. 
W hen  the  cause  arises  from  the  state  of  the 
material,  or  from  the  too  rapid  finishing,  or 
indeed  any  other  stimulus,  the  effcctuiu  re- 
medy is  to  char,  or  carbonize  the  surface  of 
the  wood.  Many  persons  have  w'rittcn  on 
this  subject,  and  the  nostrums  proposed 
are  as  numerous  as  their  authors : but  no 
means  of  checking  the  evil  can  be  depended 
ODon,  except  that  of  removing  the  corrupt- 
ed and  contagious  matter,  and  admitting  a 
free  circulation  of  air. 

DUALISTIC,  an  epithet  derived  from 
the  dual  number  in  Greek.  Tlic  dualistic 
STstemof  Anaxa^rasand  Plato  taught  that 
there  are  two  principles  in  nature,  one  ac- 
tive, the  other  passive. 

DU'AL,  in  grammar,  that  number  which 
is  used,  in  some  Janguages,  to  designate 
two  things,  whilst  the  plural  exists  to  ex- 
press many. 

DU'AhlijM,  the  philosophical  exposition 
of  the  nature  of  things  by  the  adoption  of 
two  dissimilar  primitive  principles,  not  de- 
rived from  each  other. In  theology,  du- 

alism is  the  doctrine  of  those  who  maintain 
that  only  certain  elected  persons  are  capn* 
ble  of  admission  to  eternal  happiness,  and 
that  all  the  rest  will  be  subject  to  eternal 
eondem  nation. 

DUC  AT,  a foreign  coin  of  different  va- 
lues, and  which  arc  cither  of  silver  or  gold. 
The  silver  ducat  is  gencrallv  of  the  value  of 
4s.  (hI»  sterling,  and  the  gola  ducat  of  twice 
that  value. 

DUCATOON',  a silver  coin,  struck  rhiefly 
in  Italy,  value  about  dd.  sterling;  but 


the  gold  ducatoon  of  Holland  is  worth 
twenty  fiorins. 

DU'CES  TE'CUM,  (6ri«p  with  thee), 
in  law',  a writ  commauding  a person  to  ap- 
pear on  a certain  day  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  to  bring  with  him  some  ^Yriting8, 
evidences,  or  other  things,  which  the  court 
w'ould  view. 

DUCTILTTY,  the  property  of  some  me- 
tals, as  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.  wliith  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  being  extended  by 
hammering  or  drawing,  without  breaking. 
Thus  a single  grain  of  gold  may  be  beat 
into  an  extent  of  several  square  feet,  and 
yet  the  leaf  remain  so  compact,  as  not  to 
transmit  the  rays  of  light ; and  Dr.  Halley 
found  that  a small  cube  of  gold,  w hose  side 
is  the  1-lOOth  partof  an  inch  only,  contains 
2,433,000  visible  parts.  M.  Reaumurshews 
that  in  the  common  way  of  drawing  gold- 
wire,  a cylinder  of  silver  22  inches  long 
and  one  and  a half  inch  in  diameter  is 
stretched  to  1,163,520  feet,  or  is  634,692 
times  longer  than  before,  which  amounts 
to  about  97  leagues.  To  wind  this  thread 
on  silk,  for  use,  it  is  first  flattened,  in  doing 
which  it  stretches  at  least  one-seventh 
further,  so  that  the  22  inches  are  now  111 
leagues  ; but  in  the  flattening,  instead  of 
one-seventh,  it  could  be  stretched  one- 
fourth,  winch  would  bring  it  to  120  leagues  I 

DUCT,  in  medicine,  any  vessel  or  tube 
in  the  aniraid  body,  by  which  the  blood, 
chyle,  lymph,  &c.  are  carried  from  one  part 
to  another.  Also,  the  vessels  of  plants  in 
which  the  sap  is  conveyed. 

DUCH'Y,  the  territory  or  dominions  of 
a duke. 

DUCK'WEED,  or  DUCICS-MEAT,  a 
plant  growing  in  ditches  and  stagnant 
waters,  and  serving  as  food  for  ducks  uud 
geese. 

DUE,  that  which  one  contracts  to  payor 
perform  to  another ; that  which  law  or 
justice  requires  to  be  paid  or  done.  .\lso, 
that  which  office,  rank,  station,  or  estab- 
lished rules  of  right  or  decorum,  require  to 
be  given  or  performed. 

DU' Eh,  in  law',  was  originally  a combat 
between  two  persons  for  the  trial  of  the 
truth ; but  is  now'  a premeditated  battle 
bctw'ccn  two  persons  on  some  private  quar- 
rel, in  which,  if  death  ensue,  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  seconds  arc  guilty  of  murder. 

An  unpremeditated  sudden  fight  is  a 

rencontre.  . 

DUEN'NA,  an  old  woman  who  is  kept 
to  guard  a younger. 

lJUET,  or  DUE'rTO,  in  music,  a song 
or  air  in  two  parts.  ^ 

DUKE,  a sovereign  prince  in  Germany, 
and  the  liiglicsl  title  of  lioiiour  in  LiiKlniid 
next  to  the  I-rineo  of  Wnlcu.  Ills  consort 

is  called  n dueAeM. In  EiiKlnnd,  ainoiiK 

the  Saxons,  the  comniandcrs  of  arinics,  jSc. 
were  called  dukes,  duces,  witliont  any  addi- 
tion, till  Edward  III.  inndo  Ins  son,  the 
ISlack  Trince,  duke  of  Cornwall ; after 
whom  there  were  more  iiiado  in  the  same 
manner,  the  title  descending  to  their  pos- 
terity. Duke,  at  present,  is  a mere  title  of 
dignity,  without  giving  any  dumaiii,  terri- 
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srea  is  THE  DUCTILITY  OF  GOLD,  THAT  ONE  OUNCE  WILL  GILD  A 8ILVEB  WIRE  MOBS  THAN  THIBTEKN  HUNDBED  MILES  LONG. 
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tory,  or  jurisdiction  over  the  place  from 
whence  the  title  is  taken. 

DULOC'llACY,  a government  in  which 
slaves  and  the  lowest  order  of  the  people 
have  the  power. 

DUMO'SyE,  the  43d  Linnsan  natural 
order  of  plants,  containing  shrubs  and 
bushes,  as  the  elder,  &c. 

DUL'CIFIED  SPIRITS,  a term  formerly 
appliedT:o  the  different  ethers  ; as,  the  duU 
cijied  spirits  of  nitre  and  vitriol. 

DUL'CIMER,  a musical  instrument 
played  by  striking  brass  ^rire8  with  little 
sticks 

DUMB.  The  most  general,  if  not  the 
sole  cause  of  dumbness,  is  the  want  of  the 
sense  of  hearing ; and  nothing  is  more  fal- 
lacious than  the  idea,  that  the  want  of 
speech  is  owing  to  the  want  of  mental  ca- 
pacity. The  necessity  of  communication, 
and  the  want  of  words,  oblige  him  who  is 
dumb  to  observe  and  imitate  the  actions 
and  expressions  which  accompany  various 
states  of  mind  and  of  feeling,  to  indicate 
objects  by  their  appearance  and  use,  and  to 
describe  the  actions  of  persons  by  direct 
imitation,  or  pantomimic  expression.  Hence 
what  has  been  called  the  natural  sign  lan- 
guage has  been  adopted  by  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  order  to  express  all 
the  ideas  we  convey  by  articulate  sounds. 
This  language,  in  its  elements,  is  to  be 
found  among  all  nations,  and  has  ever  been 
the  medium  of  communication  between 
voyagers  and  the  natives  of  newly  disco- 
vered countries.  The  more  lively  nations 
of  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Celtic  race, 
the  French,  Italians,  &c.  make  great  use  of 
it,  in  connexion  with  words,  and  sometimes 
even  without  them.  The  more  phlegmatic 
people  of  the  Teutonic  race,  in  England 
and  Germany,  are  so  little  disposed  to  it, 
that  they  regard  it  ns  a species  of  affecta- 
tion or  buffoonery  in  their  southern  neigh- 
bours. The  method  of  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  this  country,  consists 
in  teaching  the  pupil  the  relation  between 
the  names  of  objects  and  the  objects  them- 
selves, the  analysis  of  words  into  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  the  particular  gesture 
which  he  is  to  attach  to  each  word  ns  its 
distinctive  sign — showing  to  him  also  the 
meaning  of  collective  words,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  denoting  individual  ob- 
jects, or  parts  of  objects.  It  is  out  of  our 
ower  to  enter  into  details  in  this  place; 
ut  those  readers  who  seek  further  infor- 
mation will  find  it  in  a book  published  in 
1809,  on  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  by  Dr.  Watson,  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  asylum  for  tliis  jiurpose, 
which  was  established  in  London,  in  1/92. 
[Sec  also  the  article  Dkafnkss.] 

DUN,  of  a colour  partaking  of  a dull 

brown  and  black. To  dun,  to  press  for 

tlic  payment  of  money  by  repeatedly  calling 
for  it.  Hence  an  importunate  creditor  is 
culled  a dun. 

DUN'NAGE,  in  commercial  nangation, 
loose  wood  laid  in  the  bottom  and  against 
the  sides  of  the  ship's  hold,  in  order  to 


prevent  the  cargo  from  being  injured  in  the 
event  of  her  becoming  leaky. 

D U N'N  I N G,  a particular  metliod  of 
curing  cod-fish,  practised  off  the  coast  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  North  America.  It  is 
thus  described ; — “ the  cod  are  taken  in  deep 
water,  split,  and  stack-salted;  then  laid  in 
a pile  for  two  or  three  months,  in  a dark 
store,  covered  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time  with  salt  hay  or  eU-grass,  and  pressed 
with  some  weight.  In  April  or  May,  they 
are  opened  and  piled  again  as  close  as  pos- 
sible in  the  same  dark  store,  till  July  or 
August,  when  they  are  fit  for  use." 

DUODE"CIMAl/S,  in  arithmetic,  are 
numbers  proceeding  in  a proportion  of 
twelves ; in  the  same  way  as  decimals  pro- 
ceed in  a proportion  of  tens.  This  rule  is 
used  by  workmen  and  artificers  in  com- 
puting the  contents  of  their  work.  Di- 
mensions are  usually  taken  in  feet,  inches, 

and  parts. Duoden'ary  jirithmciic,  is 

that  in  which  the  local  value  of  the  figures 
increases  in  a twelvefold  proportion. 

DUODE"CIMO,  having  or  consisting  of 
tw'clve  leaves  to  a sheet ; or  a book  in  which 
a sheet  is  folded  into  twelve  leaves. 

DUODE'NUM,  in  anatomy,  the  first  of 
the  small  intestines. 

DUTION,  R double  cocoon,  formed  by 
two  or  more  silk-worms. 

D UT  L E,  among  mathematicians,  an 
epithet  applied  to  a ratio,  where  the  ante- 
cedent term  is  double  the  consequent,  or 
where  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  is  2:  thus 

the  ratio  of  8 to  4 is  a duple  ratio. Sub- 

duple  ratio  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  former, 
or  as  1 to  2.  Such  is  4 to  8,  or  6 to  12. 

DU'TLICATE,  a copy  or  transcript. 

Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio,  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  square  of  one  number  to  the 
square  of  another. 

DUTLICATURE.  in  anatomy,  the  fold 
of  a membrane  or  vessel. 

DUFLr'ClTY,  the  act  of  dissembling 
one’s  real  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing them  and  misleading  persons  in  the 
conversation  and  intercourse  of  life. 

DU'RA  lilA'TER,  in  anatomy,  the  mem- 
brane which  lies  between  the  bones  of  the 
skull  and  the  parts  of  the  brain,  and  also 
dividing  it  into  two  parts. 

DURESS',  in  law,  is  restraint  or  compul- 
sion ; as,  wlicrc  a |htsou  is  wrongfully  im- 
prisoned, or  restrained  of  liis  liberty,  con- 
trary 10  law;  or  is  threatened  to  be  killed, 
wounded;  or  beaten,  till  he  executes  a bond, 
or  other  writing.  Any  bond,  deed,  or  other 
obligation,  obtained  by  duress,  will  be  void 
in  law ; and  in  an  action  brought  on  the 
execution  of  any  such  deed,  the  party  may 
plead  that  it  was  brought  by  duress. 

DURANTE,  in  law,  During;  m,  durante 
bene  placifo,  during  pleasure;  durante  wi- 
nnre  tetafe,  during  minority ; durante  vit>U 
during  life. 

DUiriU\,  a sort  of  millet  cultivated  in 
North  Africa. 

DrSK,  a middle  degree  between  light  and 
darkness;  as  twiliifht,  or  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  llcncc  tlie  words  dusky,  duski- 
ness,  &c. 
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Tn»  CRLRnRATKD  DWAUF,  JRPPRT  IIUDSON,  WAS  3 FEKT  9 INCllKS  IN  HRIGIIT,  BUT  TllK  FOLISII  COUNT  BOROWLABKI  WAS  ONl.T  2 FFKT  4 INCUBS. 


r CLKAN-SKd  AND  OI*U?(a  fllU  POUKS  ON  THK  SUKKACK  Ur  THK  CLOTU,  AN1>  F1XK8  TUK  COLOUR, 


rUBE  WATBB  niXaOUT  AIH  UAS  NO  ACTION  UPON  FBOPEBLP  DYED  GOODS. 


dye]  % 'XEto  Bictionavo  of  tf;c  ISelles  lEeitres.  [dys 

DUTY,  in  commerce,  any  tax  or  excise  ; 
a sum  of  money  required  by  government  to 
be  paid  on  the  importation,  exportation,  or 

consumption  of  goods. In  a military 

sense,  the  business  of  a soldier  or  marine 

on  guard. In  its  universal  application, 

duty  includes  any  natural,  moral,  or  legal 
obligation ; as,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citi- 
zen of  a state  to  pay  obedience  to  its  laws  ; 
obedience,  respect,  and  kindness  are  the 
duties  which  cliildren  owe  their  parents. 

DUUM'VIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a ge- 
neral appellation  given  to  magistrates,  com- 
missioners, and  officers,  where  two  were 
joined  together  in  the  same  function.  The 
office,  dignity,  or  government  of  two  men 
thus  associated,  was  cedled  a duumvirate. 

Duumviri  cajntales,  were  the  judges  in 

criminal  causes : from  their  sentence  it  was 
lawful  to  appeal  to  the  people,  who  only 
bad  the  x>owcr  of  condemning  a citizen  to 

death. Duumrtrt  municipales,  were  two 

magistrates  in  some  cities  of  the  empire, 
answering  to  what  the  consuls  were  at 
Rome ; they  were  chosen  out  of  the  body 
of  the  decuriones ; their  office  usually  lasted 
five  years,  upon  which  account  they  were 
frequently  termed  quinquinales  magistratus. 
Dttumvirt  navales,  were  the  commis- 
saries of  the  fieet.  The  duty  of  their  office 
consisted  in  giving  orders  for  the  fitting  of 
ships,  and  giving  their  commissions  to  the 

marine  officers,  &c. Duumviri  sacrorum, 

were  magistrates  created  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  for  the  performance  of  the  sacri- 
fice, and  keeping  of  the  Sibyl's  books. 
They  were  chosen  from  among  the  patri- 
cians, and  held  tlicir  office  fur  life : they 
were  exempted  from  serving  in  the  wars, 
and  from  the  offices  iiiiposca  on  the  other 
citizens,  and  without  them  the  oracles  of 
the  Sibyls  could  not  be  consulted. 

dwarf,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  things  greatly  inferior  in  size  to  that 
which  is  usual  in  their  several  kinds:  thus 
there  arc  dwarfs*of  the  human  species, 
dwarf-trees,  &c.  The  Romans  were  so  pas- 
■ionatcivfond  of  dwarfs,  that  they  often  used 
artificial  methods  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
boys  designed  for  dwarfs,  bv  inclosing 
them  in  boxes,  or  by  the  use  0/  tight  ban- 
dages. 

DY'EING,  the  art  of  impregnating  and 
giving  a lasting  colour  to  silks,  cloths,  and 
other  substances,  w hereby  their  beauty  is 
much  improved,  and  their  value  enhanced. 
Dyeing,  properly  so  called,  is  a chemical 
process  *,  ana  in  order  that  it  may  succeed, 
It  is  necessary  that  the  colouring  matters 
should  he  dissolved  in  some  ffuid,  and  that 
their  attraction  to  that  ffnid  should  be  less 
than  that  to  the  stuff.  The  essential  cir- 
cumstances in  dyeing  arc  to  ascertain  the 
affinities  of  the  colouring  substance  ; first, 
to  the  solvents;  seconAy,  to  those  sub- 
stances which  modify  its  colour,  increase 
its  brillianev,  and  strengthen  its  union  wdtli 
stuff;  thirdly,  to  the  diffierent- agents  which 
may  change  the  colour,  and  principally  to 
lur  and  light.  In  dyeing,  the  tenn  mordant 
is  applieci  to  those  substances  which  serve 
as  intermedia  bctw'ccn  the  colouring  parti- 

clcs  BDd  the  stuff  to  be  dyed,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating,  or  of  modifying 
their  combination,  and  by  their  means  co- 
lours are  varied,  brightened,  made  to  strike, 
and  rendered  more  durable.  The  principal 
substances  employed  as  mordants  are  alu- 
minous salts,  lime,  metallic  oxydes,  some 
astringent  substances,  and  animal  matters. 
The  three  simple  colours  in  dyeing  are  red, 
yellow,  and  blue ; all  other  colours  are  com- 
pounded of  these.  The  ancient  Egyptian^ 
cultivated  the  art  of  dyeing  with  some  de- 
gree of  scientific  precision;  but  Tyre  w'as 
the  nation  of  antiquity  that  made  it  the 
staple  of  its  commerce  ; and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  purple,  the  sacred  symbol  of 
royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity,  was  a colour 
discovered  in  tliat  city,  and  that  it  contri- 
buted to  its  opulence  and  grandeur.  The 
moderns  have  obtained  from  the  new  world 
several  dye-  drugs  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
such  as  cochineal,  Brazil  wood,  logwood, 
aanatto,  &c. ; but  the  vast  superiority  of 
our  dyes  over  those  of  former  times,  must 
he  ascribed  principally  to  the  employment 
of  pure  alum  and  solution  of  tin  as  mor- 
dants; substances  which  give  to  our  com- 
mon dye-stuffs  remarkable  depth,  dura- 
bility and  lustre. 

DYN.YM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  magnifying  power  of  tele- 
scopes. 

DYNAMOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  relative  strength  of  men  and 
other  animals. 

DYS'CRASY,  in  medicine,  an  ill  habit  or 
vitiated  state  of  the  humours. 

■ DYS'ENTERY,  in  medicine,  a disease  in 
which  tlie  excrements  consist  chiefiy  of 
blood,  mucus,  and  other  morbid  matter, 
accompanied  witli  griping  of  tlie  bowels, 
&c. 

DYS'ODILE,  a species  of  coal  of  a green- 
ish  or  ycllowisli  gray  colour,  in  masses  com- 
posed of  thin  layers.  Its  odour  wheu  huru- 
iiig  is  very  fetid. 

llYS  OREXY,  in  medicine,  a bad  or  de- 
praved appetite. 

1)  Y N A M ' I C S,  the  science  of  moving 
powers,  particularly  of  the  motion  of  bo- 
dies mutually  acting  on  one  another,  inves- 
tigates tlie  laws  which  govern  complicated 
phenomena,  as  the  motions  of  the  licavenly 
bodies,  oscillating  bodie.s,  revolving  bodies, 
&c.  under  all  circunistniiccs. 

DY'NASTY,  a race  or  scries  of  princes 
who  iiavc  reigned  successively  in  any  king- 
dom; ns  the  dynasties  of  Egypt  or  Rersin, 

UYTIS'CUS,  in  entomology,  a genus  of 
insects  of  the  coleopterous  order. 

DYSI’ER'SIA,  or  DYSl’ER'S Y,  in  nieili- 
cinc,  ditliculty  of  digestion.  Hence  tiioso 
wlio  arc  nflticlcd  willi  iiidigcstiuii  arc  termed 
dyspeptic  persons.  The  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive function  is  tlie  most  frci|uciit  and  pro* 
vailing  of  the  ailments  tlint  niliict  ntaii  in 
llie  civilized  slate:  all  cinnscs  and  all  ages 
suffer  from  its  attacks.  Hut  llic  iiiereased 
prevalence  of  dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  in 
modern  times,  arises  from  the  more  frequent 
injury  done  to  the  stoinneh  and  its  fiine- 
tioiis,  directly,  by  the  Imliils  of  luxurious 

■ otrnATX  or  innioo  ob  baxon  blue  is  oskd  to  die  side  on  wool.. 
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THE  SULPUCBETS  OE  ABSENIC,  LEAD,  COPPEB,  ANTIMONY,  &C.  ABE  USED  WITH  ADVANTAGE  IN  DYEING  VAEIOUS  KINDS  OF  STUFFS. 


WHEN  EAGLES  TAKE  PLIGHT,  THEY  SPRING  PERPENDICULARLY  UPWARDS,  WITH  THEIR  EYES  STEADILY  FIXED  UPON  THE  SUN. 


THE  SAME  NESTS  ARE  SIADE  USE  OP  BY  EAGLES  POE  MANY  YEARS. 

eag]  Sdentific  anB  ICitcrary  ®reasurn ; [ear 


indulgence,  which  have  been  exceedingly 
extended;  and  indirectly,  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  intellectual  and  moral  agitations, 
from  the  extension  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  operations  of  society,  the  greater 
activity  and  employment  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  augmentation  of  political, 
social,  and  individu^  reverses. 


DYSTHONY,  in  medicine,  a difficulty  of 
’speaking,  occasioned  hy  an  ill  disposition 
of  the  organs  of  speech. 

DYSPNQS'A,  in  medicine,  a difficulty  of 
breathing. 

DYS'URY,  in  medicine,  difficulty  in  dis- 
charging the  urine,  attended  RUth  pain  and 
a sensation  of  heat. 


E. 


E,  the  fifth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  the 
second  vowel,  has  different  pronunciations 
in  most  languages.  The  French  have  their 
e open,  e masculine,  and  e feminine  or 
mute.  In  English  there  are  three  kinds  of 
e;  open,  as  in  wear,  bear ; long,  as  in  here, 
mere,  me;  and  short,  as  in  wet,  kept,  ^-c.  As 
a fin^  letter  it  is  generally  quiescent : but  it 
serves  to  lengthen  the  sound  of  the  pre- 
cedingvowel,  as  in  mane,  canc,  fAine,  which 
without  the  final  e would  be  pronounced 
man,  can,  thin.  In  many  other  words  the 
final  e is  silent,  as  in  examine,  definite,  &c. 
As  a numeral,  E stands  for  250.  In  sea- 
charts,  E stands  for  East : E by  N.  and 
E by  S.  East  by  North,  and  East  by 
South. 

E'AGLE,  a rapacious  fowl,  of  the  genus 
Falco,  is  called,  on  account  of  his  great 
strength  and  the  rapidity  and  elevation  of 
his  flight,  the  king  of  birds.  TJiere  are  se- 
veral species;  as  the  sea-caglc,  orossifrage, 
which  feeds  on  fish ; the  golden  eagle,  three 
feet  lon^,  with  wrings  extcivling  above  seven 
feet,  which  devours  fawns,  lambs,  kids,  &c. ; 
theciaereous eagle, common  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe;  the  crying  or  plainlive 
eagle,  of  Siberia  and  Asia ; and  also  the 
bald  or  white-beaded  eagle,  which  preys 
on  flesh  and  fish.  The  talons  and  bills  of 
all  the  species  are  strong  and  terrible  ; 
their  sight  is  keen  and  distant  and  they 
live  to  a great  age. Eagle,  in  herald- 

ry, one  of  the  most  noble  bearings  in  ar 
moury,  and,  according  to  the  learned  in 
that  science,  ought  to  he  given  to  none  hut 
such  as  greatly  excel  in  courage  and  magna- 
nimity   Among  the  ancients,  the  eagle 

was  held  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  placed  on 
his  sceptre,  as  the  carrier  of  the  lightning, 
and  tliercbv  expressive  of  superior  domi- 
nion. In  this  sense  he  is  used  as  the  em- 
blem and  symbol  of  nations,  princes,  and 
iHinies.  As  the  standard  of  an  army,  the  ea- 
gle was  first  used  by  the  Persians.  Among 
the  Romans,  it  was  either  of  gold  or  silver, 
borne  singly  on  the  point  of  a staff,  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  when  the  empire  being 
divided  into  the  eastern  and  western,  the 
eagle  was  afterwords  represented  with  two 
heads.  During  the  away  of  Napoleon,  tlic 
French  took  for  their  standard  mi  eagle  with 
his  wings  folded ; and  an  eagle  standing 
with  outspread  wings,  is  the  military  em- 


blem of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  eagle  is  also  the  badge  of  several  or- 
ders, as  the  black  eagle  and  the  red  eagle  of 
Prussia,  the  white  eagle  of  Poland,  &c. 

E' AGLET,  a diminutive  of  eagle,  proper- 
ly signifying  a young  eagle. In  heraldry, 

when  there  are  several  eagles  on  the  same 
escutcheon,  they  are  termed  eaglets. 

E'AGLE-STONE,  in  mineralogy,  ah  ar- 
enaceous oxyde  of  iron,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a w^nut  to  a man’s  head ; of 
a spherical  or  oval  shape ; haring  a rough 
surface,  and  being  essentially  composed  of 
concentric  layers.  In  the  centre  is  gene- 
rally a kernel  or  nucleus,  sometimes  move- 
able, and  always  differing  &om  the  exterior 
in  colour  and  density.  The  ancients  gave 
them  the  name  of  eagle-stones,  from  an  idea 
that  the  eagle  carried  them  to  her  nest  to 
facilitate  the  laying  of  her  eggs. 

EAR,  the  organ  of  hearing;  a cartilagi- 
nous substance  attached  to  the  head  lor 
conveying  undulations  of  air  to  the  nerves 
and  brain.  The  external  cartilage  collects 
the  sound  into  the  concha,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  tympanum,  like  the  skin  of  a 
drum,  and  beneath  the  tympanum  is  a ca- 
vity, terminated  by  a tube  c^edthe  Eusta- 
chian tube;  and  further  on  are  several 
winding  passages  filled  with  a watery  fluid, 

iu  which  the  ncncs  arc  situated. Ear, 

in  music,  denotes  that  internal  sense  by 
which  we  perceive  and  judge  of  hannony, 

and  distinguish  musical  sounds. Ear, 

among  gardeners,  a name  given  to  the 
leaves  that  first  appear  from  the  seed 
which  differ  considerably  from  other  leaves. 

EAR’ING,  in  scamen^s  language,  a small 
rope  employed  to  fasten  the  upper  corner  | 
of  a sail  to  its  yard.  1 

EARL,  a titleof  Rritiah  nobility,  between  j 
a marquis  and  a viscount;  now  the  third  j 
degree  of  rank.  William  the  Conqueror  ; 
first  made  this  title  heredity,  ^ring  it  in  i 
fee  to  his  nobles,  and  allotting  them  for  the 
support  of  their  state  the  third  penny  out  ] 
of  the  sheriff’s  court,  issuing  out  of  all 
pleas  of  the  sliirc  whence  they  had  thrir  ■ 
title.  At  present  the  title  is  accompanied  ^ 
by  no  territory,  private  or  judicial  rights,  ‘ 
but  confers  nobility,  and  an  heit^itary  ; 
seat  in  the  House  of  1/ords.  In  official  in- 
struments, they  arc  called  by  the  king, 

“ tnisty  and  wcll-bclovcd  cousins,”  an  ap* 
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A MUSICAL  EAR  18  MBRKI.Y  TllK  EFFECT  OP  KAHLY  RXCKRIENCR. 


■ ON  IS  O.NK  or  TIIK  CO.NSTITUKNT  rjUlTl  OK  TUB  BAllTIl's  CKNTIIK,  AND  TO  THIS  IT  MAT  OWE  ITB  MAGNETIC  rOLAIilTY. 


MOUU  TUAN  3'5TUS  OP  TUK  EAUTU*S  SURFACE  ARE  COVERED  BY  WATER. 

kak]  "a  'Ncto  Bictionaru  of  tf;e  IBtlles  ICettrts.  [ear 


pellation  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  For  some  time  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest they  were  called  counts,  and  their 
wives  to  the  present  day  are  styled  count- 

\ esies. The  EarVs  coronet  has  no  dowers 

■ raised  above  the  circle,  like  that  of  a duke 
' aud  a marquis,  but  only  points  rising,  and 
I a pearl  on  each  of  them. 

I EARL  MARSHAL  OF  ENGLAND,  a 
I great  officer  who  had  anciently  several 
courts  under  his  jurisdiction,  as  the  court 
of  chivalry,  and  the  court  of  honour.  Un- 
der him  IS  also  the  herald's  office,  or  col- 
; lege  of  arms.  He  has  some  pre-eminence 
in  the  Marshalsea  court,  where  he  may 
sit  in  judgment  against  those  w’ho  offend 
! within  the  verge  of  the  king’s  court.  This 
i office  is  of  great  antiquity  in  England,  and 
; has  been  for  several  ages  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  Howards. 

EARN'EST,  in  commercial  law,  money 
advanced  by  the  buyer  of  goods,  to  bind  the 
seller  to  the  performance  of  a verbal  bar- 
gain. 

E.VR'RING,  an  ornament  worn  at  the 
ear,  by  means  of  a ring  passing  through 
the  lobe,  with  a pendant  of  diamonds 
or  pearls,  &c.  attached. 

EARTH,  in  astronomy  and  geography, 

‘ one  of  the  primary  planets,  being  the  ter- 
; raqueous  globe  which  we  inhabit.  In  rc- 
j mote  antiuuity,  the  earth  was  regarded  as  a 
I dat,  circular  body,  floating  on  the  water : 

I but  the  great  distances  which  men  were 
able  to  travel  soon  refuted  this  limited  idea 
as  an  optical  illusion ; and  the  spherical 
; form  of  the  earth  was  consequently  sus- 
I pcctcd.  According  to  the  Ptolemaic  system 
, It  was  supposed  to  be  immovable  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe;  but  according  to 
that  of  Copernicus  it  moves  from  west  to 
cast,  so  as  to  occasion  the  succession  of 
day  and  night,  and  also  annually  round  the 
sun,  so  as  to  cause  the  different  seasons. 
I By  some  of  the  ancients  its  form  was  sup- 
I pc  .ed  to  be  like  tlint  of  an  oblong  cylinder ; 

' oy  others,  of  the  ftnn  of  a drum';  and  by 
j others,  a plane  surface.  Succeeding  ages 
[ have,  however,  demonstrated  it  to  be  nearly 
’ spherical;  and  among  other  considerations 
I for  this  theory,  the  following  arc  given: 
I — 1.  All  the  appearances  of  the  heavens, 
' both  at  land  and  at  sea,  arc  the  same  as 
! they  would  be  if  the  earth  were  a globe. 
1 1*.  In  eclipses  of  the  moon,  which  arc  caused 
I by  the  shadow  of  the  earth  fulling  upon  the 
, mfK)n,  this  shadow*  is  always  circular,  and  a 
i body  ran  be  no  other  than  a globe,  which 
in  all  situations  casts  a circular  slmdow'. 
^ .L  Several  navigators  have  sailed  quite 
a round  the  globe,  steering  their  course  di- 
^ moly  south  and  west  till  they  came  to  the 
® Magellanic  sea,  and  from  thence  to  the 
« north  and  west,  till  they  returned  to  tlicir 
2 port  from  the  east;  and  all  the  plicno- 
^ ineiia  which  should  naturally  arise  from 
« the  earth’s  rotundity,  happened  to  them. 
2 How,  indeed,  could  the  earth  appear,  from 
^ evenr  )K<sMhIc  position,  ns  a surface  hounded 
- by  the  Hmiatnent,  if  it  were  not  a •pliere 
encircled  by  it?  How*  else  could  the  ho- 
ri/oii  urow  wider  and  wider,  the  higher  our 


position  ? Or  how  could  the  fact  be  ex- 
plained, that  we  see  the  tops  of  tow  ers  and 
mountains,  at  a distance,  before  the  bases 
become  visible?  It  is  true,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  not  an  exact  geometrical 
globe,  but  then  the  inequalities  are  so  in- 
considerable, that  the  highest  mountain 
bears  no  greater  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  earth,  than  a grain  of  dust  does  to  a 
common  globe.  The  figure  of  the  earth 
then  was  reckoned  by  mathematicians  and 
geographers  as  perfigctly  spherical,  except- 
ing the  small  inequalities  in  its  surface,  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  till  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr. 
Huygens,  who  demonstrated  from  the  laws 
of  iiydrostatics,  and  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  its  axis,  that  its  figure  w'as  not 
a true  sphere,  but  an  oblate  spheroid  bat- 
tened tow  ards  the  poles.  Various  measure- 
ments have  since  put  this  beyond  all  doubt. 

tiiseo/  the  Earth.  Not  only  the  figure 

of  the  earth  has  been  ascertained,  but  its 
magnitude  \ and  it  is  found  that  its  diame- 
ter is  equM  to  7,958  miles  in  length ; cir- 
cumference 25,000:  superficies  198,9*1-1,206 
square  miles:  solidity  26,393,000,000  cubic 
miles.  It  is  also  imagined  that  the  unex- 
plored portions  of  the  earth  and  seas  con- 
tain 160,522,026  square  miles,  and  the  inhab- 
ited part  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  38,422,180, 
in  the  following  proportions,  viz.  in  Europe, 
4,456,065 ; in  Asia,  10,968,423 ; in  Africa, 
9,654,817;  America,  14,142,875* The  ex- 

terior 8ui{face  of  the  earth  consists  of  gra- 
nitic and  primary  mountains,  which  slope 
beneath  the  general  surface  ; while  that 
surface  consists  of  rocks  and  strata  of 
later  formation,  or  of  mixed  soil  and  ruins 
of  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  often 
displaced  by  the  sea;  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  w'hich,  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
leads  to  a supposition  that  the  seas  alter- 
nately preponderate  in  each  hemisphere. 
The  interior  of  the  earth  is  cutirefv  un- 
known  to  us,  as  the  depth  to  which  vyc 
have  been  able  to  penetrate  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  its  diameter:  it  is  useless 
therefore  to  sjjcculatc  on  the  various  hypo- 
theses regarding  its  formation. Motion 

of  the  Earth.  The  earth  has  a triple  motion. 
1.  A diurnal  motion  round  its  own  axis, 
from  west  to  cast,  in  24  hours,  which  occa- 
sions tlic  perpetual  succession  of  days  and 
nights.  2.  An  annual  motion  round  the 
sun  in  a year,  which  produces  the  different 
seasons,  aud  the  lengthening  and  shorten- 
iiigof  davs.  3.  That  iiiotion  by  which  the 
poles  of  the  world  revolve  about  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  occasion  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  precession  of  the  cc^ui- 
noxes,  or  more  properly,  the  rotrogrcssiou 
of  the  earth’s  nodes.— The  theory  of  the 
motion  of  the  cnrthhns  become  mcmornhlc 
in  the  Iiistory  of  the  human  inincl,  show- 
ing, ns  it  dot's,  a niarktMl  ability  in  man  to 
resist  the  impressions  produced  by  appear- 
imees,  and  to  hcllcvc  the  contrary  of  that 
which  hnd  been  believed  and  taught  for 
many  centuries.  The  invention  of  tJic  te- 
lescope, by  means  of  which  the  rotation  of 
Jupiter  was  soon  oliservcd,  but  still  more 
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Newton^s  discovery  of  universal  gravity, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  celestial  motions, 
established  the  theory  of  the  earth’s  mo- 
tion ; and,  in  modern  times,  no  man  of  in- 
telligence any  longer  doubts  it. 

EARTH'ENWARE,  orEOTTERY. 
Under  the  head  “Cuina  ware”  will  be 
found  such  observations  as  would  be  per- 
fectly applicable  here:  we  therefore  beg  to 
refer  to  it.  We  shall,  however,  devote  a 
few  sentences  to  the  state  of  its  manufac- 
ture in  this  country,  particularly  as  regards 
its  rise  and  present  importance  in  the  dis- 
trict called  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire. 
The  Potteries  comprise  a number  of  vil- 
lages, w'ith  a population  amounting  to 
above  60,000,  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture; 
and  it  is  believed  that  when  Mr.  Wedgwood 
began  his  discoveries  and  brought  forward 
his  improvements  there  in  1760,  the  popu- 
lation was  scarcely  one  third  of  that  num- 
ber. The  best  clay  from  which  the  Staf- 
fordshire ware  is  made,  comes  from  Dor- 
setshire ; and  a second  quality  from  Devon- 
shire. It  is  composed  of  about  24  parts  of 
alumine,  and  76  of  silica,  with  some  other 
ingredients  in  very  small  proportions.  This 
clay  is  very  refractory  in  high  heats,  a pro- 
perty which,  joined  to  its  whiteness  when 
burned,  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  for 
pottery.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  all  the  yel- 
low biscuit ware  called  “ cream  colour,” 
and  in  general  of  what  is  called  the  “ print- 
ing body;”  as  also  for  the  serai-vitrified 
porcelain  of  Wedgwood’s  invention,  and  of 
the  tender  porcelain.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  value  or  the  different  sorts  of  earthen- 
ware produced  at  the  Potteries  may  amount 
to  l,500,000i.  a-year;  and  that  the  earthen- 
ware produced  at  Worcester,  Derby,  and 
other  parts  of  the  countrv,  may  amount  to 
about  750,0001.;  making  the  whole  value  of 
the  manufacture  2,250,0001.  a-year.  It  has 
with  great  truth  been  said,  tliat  there  is 
scarcely  any  manufacture  which  is  so  inte- 
resting to  contemplate  in  its  gradual  im-  | 
provement  and  extension  as  that  of  earth-  ; 
enwarc,  presenting,  as  it  does,  so  beautiful 
a union  of  science  and  art,  in  furnishing  us 
with  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  civil- 
ized life.  Formed  from  substances  origin- 
ally of  no  value,  the  fabrication  has  induced 
labour  of  such  various  classes,  and  created 
skill  of  such  various  degrees,  that  nearly 
the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  may 
be  considered  an  addition  made  to  the  mass 
of  national  wealth. 

EARTIl'QUAKE,  a concussion  or  vibra- 
tion of  the  ground,  usually  preceded  by  a 
rattling  sound  in  the  air,  or  by  a subter- 
rancous  rumbling  noise;  and  sometimes 
accompanied  by  rents,  and  by  shaking  of 
the  surface,  so  as  to  swallow  up  towns  and 
tracts  of  country.  At  one  time  it  is  liardly 
perceptible;  at  another,  it  is  so  violent, 
that  it  not  only  demolishes  the  works  of 
art,  but  changes  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  itself.  Sometimes  tlic  surface  of 
the  ground  remains  unbroken  ; sometimrs 
it  bursts  open  into  clefts  and  chasms  ; and 
then  occasionally  appears  the  phenomenon 


of  the  eruption  of  gases,  and  also  of  flames, 
with  the  ejection  of  water,  mud,  and 
stones,  as  in  volcanic  eruptions.  Volcanoes 
are,  indeed,  only  so  many  spiracles  serving 
for  the  discharge  of  this  subterranean  fire, 
when  it  is  thus  assembled ; and  where  there 
happens  to  be  such  a structure  and  con- 
formation of  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth, 
that  the  fire  may  pass  freely  and  without 
impediment  from  the  caverns  therein,  it 
gathers  into  these  spiracles,  and  then  rea- 
dily and  easily  gets  out  from  time  to  time 
without  shaking  or  disturbing  the  earth : 
but  w'herc  a communication  is  wanting,  or 
the  passages  arc  not  sufficiently  large  and 
open,  so  that  it  cannot  come  at  these  spi- 
racles, without  first  forcing  and  removing 
all  obstacles,  it  heaves  up  and  shakes  the 
earth,  till  it  makes  its  way  to  the  mouth  of 
the  volcano;  where  it  rushes  forth,  some- 
times in  flames  of  vast  volume  and  velocity. 
Earthquakes  are  sometimes  confined  to  a 
narrow  space,  which  is  properly  the  effect 
of  the  re-action  of  tlie  fire ; and  they  shake 
the  earth  just  as  the  explosion  of  a powder- 
magazine  causes  a sensible  concussion  at 
the  distance  of  several  leagues.  These  ob- 
servations furnish  grounds  for  the  conclu- 
sion, that  earthquakes  cannot  proceed  from 
external  causes,  hut  arise  certain 

powers  operating  within  the  circumference 
or  crust  of  the  earth.  The  subterranean, 
thunder-like  noises;  the  shaking,  raising, 
and  bursting  asunder  of  the  earth;  the 
emission  of  lire  and  flames,  and  the  ejection 
of  mincr^  substances ; all  occur,  occasion- 
ally, in  earthquakes  as  well  as  in  volcanic 
eruptions,  even  when  at  a distance  from 
active  volcanoes.  All  the  obsenations,  in 
fact,  that  have  been  made,  tend  to  prove, 
that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
are  effects  of  the  same  chemical  process 
(so  to  speak),  which  must  have  its  seat 
at  a great  depth  beneath  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. 

EARTHTNG,  in  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing, signifies  the  covering  of  shnios  and 
plants,  as  vines,  celery,  &c.  with  earth. 

EARTH’-NUT,  a kind  of  plant,  the  pods 
or  nuts  of  which  ripen  underground.  The 
nuts  yield  a quantity  of  oil. 

EARTH'-WORM,  a worm  bred  under 
g^round,  being  the  common  species  of  the 
worm. 

EARTHS,  in  a ponnlnr  sense,  may  be 
considered  those  solid  bodies  composing 
the  mineral  strata,  which  arc  incombust- 
ible, colourless,  not  convertible  into  metals 
by  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reduction, 
or,  when  reduced  by  scientific  experiments, 
possessing  but  an  evanescent  metallic  ex- 
istence. But,  to  describe  earths  according 
to  the  rules  of  chemical  science,  we  should 
say,  that  they  arc  tasteless,  inodorous,  un- 
iutlaminablc  substances,  occurring  in  inti- 
mate union  with  each  other,  and  with  va- 
rious acids  and  metallic  oxydes.  I nder 
these  circumstances,  they  constitute  ).»>  !ar 
the  greatest  part  of  the  stratn,  gravel,  and 
soil,  forming  the  mountniiis,  plains,  and 
valleys  of  our  globe.  Their  number  is  ten, 
and  their  names  arc  tilex,  ofuminu,  vKagne- 
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tia,  lime,  barytes,  strontites,  zircon,  glucine, 
yttria,  and  ihorina ; the  properties  of  which 
we  have  noticed  in  their  several  places. 
The  earths  were  regarded  as  simple  bodies 
until  the  brilliant  researches  of  Sir  II. 
Davy  proved  them  to  be  compounds  of 
oxygen  w ith  peculiar  bases. 

E^^R'-TRUMPET,  an  instrument  used  by 
persons  partially  deaf,  to  strengthen  the 
sensation  of  sound,  by  collecting  and  con- 
ducting it  through  a funnel-shaped  tube  to 
the  seat  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

EAR  WIG,  in  entomology,  the  TorficvXa 
auricularia,  an  insect  with  sheath  wings, 
which  was  formerly  imagined  to  creep  into 
the  ear,  but  this  idea  does  not  appear  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  fact.  If,  however,  such 
should  happen,  a piece  of  an  apple  applied 
to  the  orilice  is  said  to  entice  the  insect, 
and  thus  relieve  the  sufferer ; or  where  this 
fails,  • a few  drops  of  sweet  oil  will  destroy 
the  life  of  the  earwig,  w'hich  must  then  be 
carefully  e.\tracted  with  a proper  instru- 
ment. 

E'ASEL,  a wooden  frame  on  which  a 
painter  sets  the  cloth,  Ac.  to  be  painted. 

Easel-pieces,  such  pieces  as  are  painted 

on  easels,  in  distinction  to  those  painted  on 
ceilings,  &c. 

E ASEMENT,  in  law,  a privilege  or  con- 
venience which  one  man  has  of  another, 
whether  by  charter  or  prescription,  without 
prodt ; such  as  a way  through  his  lands,  &c. 

E'ASING,  in  sea  language,  the  slacken- 
ing a rope,  Ac. ; thus,  to  case  the  bow'-line 
or  sheet,  is  to  let  them  go  slacker;  to  ease 
the  helm,  is  to  let  the  snip  go  more  before 
the  w ind,  or  more  larboard. 

EAST,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  world ; being  that  point  of  the  horizon 
where  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise  when  in  the 
equator. — The  word  east  is  indefinitely  used 
when  wc  speak  of  countries  wdiich  lie  east- 
ward of  os,  as  Persia,  India,  China,  Ac.' 

In  Christian  churches,  which  arc  generally 
built  cast  and  west^  the  chancel  stands  at 
the  east  end,  with  an  emblematic  reference 
to  Christ,  who  is  called  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness and  the  Day  spring. 

E ASTER,  a solemn  festival  observed 
among  Christians,  in  commemoration  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  'nic  Greeks  and 
Eatinn  call  it  pascha;  a Hebrew  word,  ap- 
plied to  tlip  Jewish  feast  of  the  passover,  to 
whirh  the  Christian  festival  of  Easter  cor- 
responds. Thus,  St.  Paul  says  (1  Cor. 

" For  even  Christ  our  passover  is 
sacrificed  for  us."  This  feast  was  fixed  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  to  be 
held  on  the  Sunday  whirli  falls  upon  or 
immediately  after  the  full  moon  which  hap- 
pens next  after  the  twenty-first  of  March  ; 
and  as  such  it  stands  in  the  rubric  of  the 
church  of  England.—The  English  name 
Eanfer,  and  the  (German  Ostern,  arc  sup- 
po«pd  to  he  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
fpAst  of  the  Teutonic  goddess  Ostrru,  cclc- 
brair<l  by  the  ancient  Hnxons  early  in  (he 
spring,  and  for  which,  ns  in  many  other 
instances,  the  first  misidonarics  wisely  tub- 
■Ittutcd  the  ('liristian  festival. 


ard  II.,  w’hich  is  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  sterling,  as  applied  to 
English  money. 

E'ASTER-OFTERINGS,  or  Eas- 
TEK-DUES,  small  sums  of  money  paid 
to  the  parochial  clergYmnn  by  the  parish- 
ioners. 

EAST-INDIA  COMPANY,— "the  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London 
trading  to  the  East  Indies," — the  most  cele- 
brated commercial  association  either  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  w’hich  has  e.xtended 
its  sw  ay  over  the  whole  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire,— w'as  incorporated  about  the  42nd  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1600,  and  empow'ered 
to  trade  to  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  exclusive  of  all  others. 
A variety  of  causes  had  been  long  operat- 
ing in  favour  of  such  an  incorporation.  Se- 
veral very  valuable  East  India  ships  had 
been  taken  from  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards by  the  English  llcets,  and  awakened 
the  cupidity  of  our  merchants  to  the  ob- 
taining a share  in  a traffic  which  promised 
such  great  advantages.  At  length,  in  1593, 
an  armament  fitted  out  for  the  East  Indies 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Borrougbs,  fell  in  with,  near 
the  Azores,  the  largest  of  all  the  Portu- 
guese cavracks.  a ship  of  1600  tons  burden 
carrying  700  men  and  36  brass  cannon ; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  conllict,  carried  her 
into  Dartmouth.  She  was  the  largest  ves- 
sel that  had  been  seen  in  England ; and 
her  cargo,  consisting  of  gold,  spices,  cali- 
coes, silks,  pearls,  drugs,  porcelain,  ivory, 
Ac.,  excited  the  ardour  of  the  English  to 
engage  in  so  opulent  a commerce.  About 
tlie  year  1698,  application  being  made  to 
parliament  by  private  merchants,  for  laying 
this  trade  open,  an  act  passed  cnipow'ering 
every  subject  of  England,  upon  raising  a 
sum  of  money,  for  the  supply  of  the  go- 
vernment, to  trade  to  those  parts.  A great 
subscription  was  accordingly  raised,  and 
the  subscribers  were  styled  the  New  Enst- 
India Company;  but  the  old  establishment 
being  in  possession  of  all  the  forts  on  (he 
coast  of  India,  the  new  one  found  it  its 
interest  to  unite ; and  both,  trading  with 
one  joint  stock,  have  ever  since  been  known 
under  one  name,  viz.  The  United  Easi-India 
Company.  ^Inny  and  severe  have  been  the 
contests  between  the  advocates  of  a free 
trade  to  India,  and  the  friends  of  the  " in- 
corporated company;"  but  at  length  the 
long-siij>portcd  monopoly  of  that  powerful 
body  yielded  to  the  act  3 and  4 Will.  4.  c. 

I 86.,  for  continuing  the  charter  till  1S54, 
j which,  in  fact,  has  put  a limit  to  the  Com- 
pany's commercial  character,  by  enacting 
I that  its  trade  to  ('hina  was  to  crn«c  on  the 
] 22nd  of  April,’ 1834,  and  that  the  Company 
was,  ns  soon  as  possible  after  that  date,  to 
dispose  of  their  stocks  on  hand,  and  close 
their  cmnmcreinl  business.  Tlic  functions 
of  the  Enst-Imlin  Comi)nny  are  now,  there- 
fore, wholly  i>oliticnl.  8hc  in  to  continue 
to  govern  Imfin,  with  (he  concurrence  and 
under  the  supervision  of  (he  Board  of  Con- 
trol, till  (he  30(h  of  April,  1H64. "The 

territorial  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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East-India  Company  (says  Mr.  McCulloch) 

head,  given  up  to  the  people  by  Pilate.  The 
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have,  for  a lengthened  period,  equalled 

title  of  it  is  taken  from  Filate's  exclama- 

® . 
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those  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies.  At 

tion,  John  xix.  5. 

^ . 
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present  they  are  greater  than  those  of 

ECCENTRIC,  in  geometrv,  atermap- 

tn 

either  Russia  or  Austria,  being  inferior 
only  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France  ! 

plied  to  circles  and  spheres  which  have  not 

A : ' 

the  same  centre,  and  consequently  are  not 
parallel. — It  also  denotes  a deviation  from 

r* 
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Still,  however,  the  Company’s  financial 

rr  ^ 
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situation  is  the  very  reverse  of  prosperous. 

usual  practice  or  established  forms ; as 

K 
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Vast  as  their  revenue  has  been,  their  ex- 

eccentric  conduct.— ^Eccentric  circle,  in 

s 

penditurc  appears,  in  most  instances,  to 

astronomy,  the  circle  that  circumscribes 

n 
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have  been  still  larger ; and  at  this  moment 

the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  planet. 

their  debts  exceed  60,000,000^.  1*’  Let  us 
now  take  a glimpse  of  it  as  it  existed  in 

ECCENTRE'CITY,  in  astronomy,  the 

distance  between  the  sun  and  the  centre  of 

^ 'i 
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the  days  of  imperial  Rome.  In  the  age  of 

the  eccentric. 

< 1 

Nero,  the  East-India  trade  was  carried  on 

ECCHYM'OSIS,  in  medicine,  an  ap- 

by  the  river  Nile;  the.  merchandize  pro- 

pearance  of  livid  spots  on  the  skin  occa- 

% I 
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ceeded  in  caravans  to  the  Red  Sea,  where 

sioned  by  an  extravasation  of  the  blood 

< ' 

it  was  embarked  for  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 

from  a vein  betwixt  the  flesh  and  skin. 

C j 
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specie  annually  carried  from  Rome,  upon 

ECCLE'SIANS,  an  epithet  formerly 

A 

this  account,  according  to  Pliny^s  compu- 
tation, amounted  to  about  300,000i.  sterl- 

given  to  those  who  stood  up  for  the  spi- 

c 

n 

ritual  authority  of  the  church  in  opposition 

•< 

ing ; and  the  usual  returns,  which  arrived 

to  the  civil  power. 

A 

in  December  and  January,  yielded,  in  clear 

ECCLESIAS'TES,  a canonical  book  of 

H ' 
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gain,  a hundred  for  one  ! 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  a far-famed  fra- 

the  Old  Testament,  the  design  of  which  is 
to  show  the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things. 

a ' 
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grant  liquid,  resorted  to  by  the  votaries  of 

The  generality  of  commentators  believe 

< ' 

A 

fashion,  in  this  and  many  other  countries, 

this  book  to  be  the  produce  of  Solomon’s 

< ' , 

k 
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as  a panacea  against  ailments  of  every 

repentance,  after  having  experienced  all 

kind ; and  it  consequently  forms  an  expen- 

the  follies  and  pleasures  of  life. 

* :l 

H 

sive  companion  of  the  toilet.  It  is  nothing 

ECCLESI.YSTIC,  a person  in  orders; 

bt 

more  or  less  than  alcohol  highly  aromatized ; 

one  who  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 

c \ 

a 

but  the  ingredients  are  numerous,  and 

church  and  the  ministry  of  religion. 

A ! 

H 

should  be  compounded  with  great  nicety. 

ECCLESIA  S'T  I C U S,  an  apocrvphal 

EAU  DE  LUCE,  a volatile  preparation. 

book  of  Scripture ; so  called  from  its  being 

made  of  white  soap  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

read  in  the  church,  (ecclesia),  as  a book  of 

a 

and  the  solution  mixed  with  the  spirit  of 

piety  and  instruction,  but  not  of  infallible 
authority.  The  author  of  this  book  was  a 

h 1 

sal  ammonia. 

o 

EAVES,  the  edges  of  the  roof  of  a house. 

Jew,  called  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  The 

. i 

H 

which  overhang  tlie  wall,  for  the  purpose 

Greeks  call  it  the  wisdom  of  the  son  of 

^ 1 

S 

of  throwing  off  the  water. 

Sirach. 

E’AVES-DROI’PER,  one  who  skulks 

ECCOPROT'IC,  in  medicine,  a mild  ca- 

H ! 

n 

under  the  eaves  of  houses,  for  the  purpose 

thartic.  Any  medical  preparations  haring 

i ' 

A 

of  listening  to  what  passes  w*ithin. 

the  quality  of  promoting  gentle  alvinc  dis- 

^ ; 

o 

EBB,  the  retirement  or  reflux  of  the  tide. 

charges  arc  so  called. 

- ' 

EB'ONY,  a hard,  heavy,  durable,  black 

ECHELON',  a term  in  military  tactics 

H 

>4 

wood,  which  admits  of  a hue  polish.  It  is 

borrowed  from  the  French,  signifying  the 

h ' 

the  wood  of  the  Diospj/rus  ebenus,  or  eben 
tree,  which  ctows  in  India,  Madagascar, 

position  of  an  army  w'ith  one  division  more 

M 

advanced  than  another,  somewhat  like  the 

- 1 

A 

Ceylon,  and  tlie  Mauritius.  It  is  wrought 

steps  of  a ladder.  A battalion,,  regiment. 

S > 

n 

into  toys,  and  used  for  mosaic  and  inlaid 

&c.  marches  en  echelon,  if  the  divisions  of 

work. 

w'hich  it  is  composed  do  not  march  in  one 

■J 

n 

EBOU'LEMENT,  in  fortification,  the 

line,  but  on  parallel  lines.  The  divisions 

O 

crumbling  or  falling  awav  of  a wall  or  ram- 

are  not  exactly  behind  each  other,  but  each 

H 

part. 

is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  one  preceding. 

n 

EBRACTEATE,  in  botany,  without  a 

SO  as  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a 

K ' 

6 

bractea  or  fioral  leaf. 

stairway.  This  order  is  used  if  the  com- 

(T 

0 

EBULLTTION,  either  the  operation  of 

mandcr  wishes  to  bring  one  part  of  a mass 

r. 

« 

boiling,  or  the  effervescence  which  arises 

into  action,  and  to  reserve  the  other.  The  ^ 

V 

from  the  mixture  of  an  acid  and  an  alka- 

word  h7fra//v  means  a ladder  or  stairway.  ^ 

r 

a 

line  liquor. 

ECHTN.YTE,  or  ECHTN.XTEU,  a term 

< 

H 

ECAU'DATE,  m botany,  an  epithet  for 

given  to  whatever  is  pricklv,  or  like  the 

a 

A 

O 

plants  which  have  no  tail  or  spur. 

EC'BASIS,  in  rhetoric,  those  parts  of 

bedgehog;  having  sharp  points;  bri^thd. 

■ -In  botany,  an  epithet  for  the  seeds  of 

r ' 

tlic  proemium  in  which  tlie  orator  treats  of 

plants  that  arc  rough  and  prickly  ; also  for  , 

i . 

things  according  to  their  events  or  cousc- 

the  pericarp  of  some  plants,  t 

M 

a 

qucnces. 

E C ' B 0 L E,  in  rhetoric,  a digression 

Kf'IITNITES,  a fossil  called  eentroma,  . 

a 

frcqiicntlv  found  in  chalk-pits  ; a calcareous  j 

h 

H 

whereby  the  speaker  introduces  sonic  other 

petrifaction  of  the  ccliinus  or  sea-hedgehog,  j 

< 

Jr 

person  speaking  in  his  own  words. 

EC'Cli  IIO'MO,  (Latin);  **  Behold  the 

ECIH'NOPS,  or  Clobe  tliistlc,m  botany. 

a genus  of  plants,  class  \Si  Syngenr^ia,  or- | 
dor  6 Polygamitt-^rgrcgafa;  the  flower  of, 
which  is  compound  ; consisting  of  a 

e •’ 

man  1”  a painting  which  represents  our 
Saviour,  with  a crown  of  thorns  on  his 

■1 
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number  of  lloscules  or  small  flowers,  di- 
vided into  several  acute  segments. 

ECUNOPH'ORA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  /jen/andria-diV/ynia  class  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  consists  of  five  unequal 
patulous  petals. 

ECU'INUS,  in  ichthyology,  a shell-fish 
set  with  prickles  or  spines ; a genus  of  Mol- 
^ttsca.  The  Echinus  esculentus,  or  edible 
sea-egg,  is  common  on  the  coast  of  Europe, 
and  is  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  There 
are  several  species  of  the  echinus,  which 
have  an  orbicular,  oval,  or  globular  body, 
covered  with  spines.  By  means  of  these 
spines  the  animals  change  their  position, 
and  move  from  place  to  place.  They  are 
said  to  retreat  to  deep  water  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a storm,  and  preserve  themselves 
from  injury  by  attaching  themselves  to  sub- 
marine bodies. With  botanists,  a prickly 

head  or  top  of  a plant. In  architecture, 

a member  or  ornament  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  ca- 
pitals ; BO  named  from  its  roughness. 

EC'illUM,  or VipePs-bugloss, in  botany, 
a genus  of  plants,  class  5 Pentandria,  order 
1 Monogynia.  The  species  are  shrubs : the 
flower  consists  of  a single  petal,  the  tube 
being  very  short,  and  the  limb  erect,  grow- 
ing gradually  \%*ider  at  the  extremity,  where 
it  IS  divided  into  five  unequal  segments. 

EC'HO,  a sound  reflected  or  reverberated 
from  some  bard  surface,  and  thence  re- 
turned or  repeated  to  the  car.  As  the  un- 
dulatory  motion  of  the  air,  which  consti- 
tutes sound,  is  propagated  in  all  directions 
from  the  sounding  body,  it  will  frequently 
happen  that  the  air,  in  performing  its  vi- 
brations, will  impinge  against  various  ob- 
jects, which  wilt  reflect  it  back,  and  so 
cause  new  vibrations  the  contrary  way: 
now  if  the  objects  are  so  situated  as  to  re- 
flect a sufficient  number  of  vibrations  back, 
viz.  such  as  procecd^diflerent  ways,  to  the 
same  place,  the  second  will  be  there  re- 
peated, and  is  called  an  echo;  and  the 
greater  the  distance  of  the  object  is,  the 
longer  will  be  the  time  before  the  repeti- 
tion is  heard:  and  when  the  sound,  in  its 
progress,  meets  with  objects  nt  different 
distances,  sufficient  to  produce  an  echo,  the 
same  sound  will  be  repented  several  times 
successively,  according  to  the  different  dis- 
tances of  these  objects  from  the  sounding 
body,  which  makes  what  is  colled  a re- 
peated  echo.  Echoes  arc  not,  however, 
caused  by  a mere  repulsion  of  the  sonorous 
particles  of  air,  for  then  every  hard  sub- 
stance would  produce  an  echo;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  require  a certain  degree  of 
concavity  in  the  repelling  body,  which  col- 
lects several  diverging  lines  of  sound,  aii«l 
concentrates  them  in  the  place  where  the 
echo  is  audible,  or,  at  least,  reflects  them 
in  parallel  lines,  without  weakening  the 
sound,  as  a concave  mirror  collects  in  a 
focus  the  diverging  rays  of  light,  or  some- 
times sends  them  Imek  parallel.  The  cele- 
brated echo  at  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire, 
repeals  the  same  sound  fifty  times.  Mut 
the  most  singular  echo  we  have  ever  heard 
of  is  that  near  Kosiicath,  a few  miles  from 


, Glasgow.  If  a person  placed  at  a proper 
j distance  from  this  echo  plays  eight  or  ten 
notes  of  a tune  with  a trumpet,  they  are 
correctly  repeated  by  the  echo,  but  a third 
low'er;  after  a short  pause,  another  repeti- 
I tioa  is  heard,  in  a lower  tone;  and  then, 

I after  another  interval,  a third  repetition 
I follows  in  a still  low’d*  tone. — As  the  reflec- 
' tion  of  sound  depends  on  the  same  law's  as 
I those  which  regulate  the  reflection  of  light, 

I on  w'hich  the  science  of  catoptrics  depends, 

I the  doctrine  of  echoes  is  sometimes  called 
I the  catoptrics  of  sound;  the  place  of  the 
! sounding  body  is  called  the  phonic  centre, 
and  the  reflecting  place  or  object,  the  pho- 
nocamptic  centre. Echo,  in  architec- 

ture, any  vault  or  arch  constructed  so  as  to 
produce  an  artificial  echo.  These  are  ge- 
nerally of  a parabolic  or  elliptic  form : of 
tliis  ^nd  is  the  whispering-gallery  in  St. 

PauPs  cathedral. Echo,  in  poetry,  a sort 

of  verse  which  returns  the  sound  of  the  last 
syllable,  the  elegance  of  which  consists  in 
giving  a new  sense  to  the  last  words. 

ECHOM'ETER,  among  musicians,  a 
kind  of  scale  or  rule,  serving  to  measure 
the  duration  and  length  of  sounds,  and  to 
find  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

ECLAIR'CISSEMENT,  the  clearing  up 
of  any  thing  not  before  understood. 

ECLaAMP'SIS,  in  medical  science,  scin- 
tillations or  flashings  of  light  which  dart 
from  the  eyes;  a symptom  of  epilepsy. 

ECLA'T,  (French),  a burst  of  applause; 
renown  or  approbation  following  some  ac- 
tion or  event. 

ECLEGM',  a medicine  made  by  the  in- 
corporation of  oil  with  syrups. 

ECLECTICS,  those  philosophers  who, 
without  attaching  themselves  to  any  parti- 
cular sect,  select  w'hatever  appears  to  them 
the  best  and  most  rational  from  each.— 
The  Eclectics  were  a sect  of  Greek  uhiloso- 
, pliers  who  endeavoured  to  mould  the  doc- 
j trines  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  blend 
1 them  with  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians, 
i and  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster.  They  bor- 
I row'cd  many  of  the  principal  truths  of 
I Christianity  from  the  cjitecnctic  school  of 
' Alexandria,  and  blending  these  with  the 
mysticism  of  Pytlmgonis,  the  errors  of 
Plato,  ami  the  superstition  of  Egypt,  they 
hoped  to  reconcile  the  Christians  and  Pa- 
gans to  the  same  opinions. 

I ECblP'SE.in  astronomy, an  interception 
I or  obscuration  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 

' moon,  or  other  luminary,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  another  heavenly  body  between  it 
and  our  sight.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  moon, 
W'hich  totally  or  partially  hides  tiic  suns 
disc;  an  eclipse  of  the  woon  is  occnsioued 
I by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  which  falls  on 
it  and  obscures  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  Imf 
i docs  not  entirely  conceal  it.  In  enden- 
I Touring  to  umlersland  the  true  nnlure  of 
i eclipses,  the  mind  must  figure  to  itself  the 
I ho<ly  of  the  sun,  irradiating  the  earth  on 
one  siilc  of  its  globe,  which,  being  a solid 
body,  intercepts  the  rays,  and  therefore 
projects  a long  shadow  from  its  opposite 
side : now,  when  the  moon  happens  t^i 
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come  in  a line  with  this  shadow,  it  falls 
upon  her,  and  she  is  eeiipsed.  An  eclipse 
of  the  moon  is  partial,  when  only  a part  of 
its  disc  is  within  the  shadow  of  the  earth ; 
it  is  total,  when  all  its  disc  is  within  the 
shadow;  and  it  is  central,  when  the  eentre 
of  the  earth’s  shadow  falls  upon  the  centre 
of  the  moon’s  disc.  As  the  moon  is  actually 
deprived  of  her  light  during  an  eclipse,  every 
inhabitant  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  who 
sees  the  moon,  sees  the  eclipse.  An  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  as  we  have  said,  happens  when 
the  moon,  passing  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  intercepts  the  sun’s  light ; and  the 
sun  can  only  be  eclipsed  at  the  new  moon, 
or  when  the  moon,  at  its  conjunction,  is  in 
or  near  one  of  its  nodes.  An  eclipse  of  the 
sun  begins  on  the  western  side  of  his  dise, 
and  ends  on  the  eastern  ; and  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  begins  on  the  eastern  side  of  her 
disc,  and  ends  on  the  western. The  an- 

cient Greeks  and  Romans  had  frightful 
ideas  of  eclipses,  supposing  them  presages 
of  the  most  dismal  events.  At  Rome  it  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  publicly  of  any  na- 
tural causes  of  eclipses. 

ECLIP'TA,  a genus  of  plants,  class  19 
Syngenesia,  order  2 Folygamia-superflua. 
The  species  are  aU  annuals. 

ECLIPTIC,  in  astronomy,  the  sun’s 
path ; or,  a great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  zodiac ; or  it  may  be  defined, 
that  circle  of  stars  in  the  heavens,  through 
which  the  earth  would  appear  to  move,  if 
it  were  seen  from  the  sun.  The  axis  of  the 
earth  is,  however,  not  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  or  level  of  the  ecliptic,  hut  declines 
from  the  perpendicular  23  degs.  28  min., 
which  position  it  maintains  throughout  the 
orbit,  causing  the  variations  in  the  length 
of  the  day,  and  the  four  seasons. Eclip- 

tic, in  geography,  a great  circle  on  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  not  only  answering  to,  hut 
falling  within  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
ecliptic. 

ECLOGUE,  in  poetry,  a pastoral  com- 
position, in  which  shepherds  are  intro- 
duced conversing  with  each  other,  as  the 
eclognes  of  Virgil.  It  is  also  used  to  denote 
any  little  elegant  composition,  written  in 
a simple  natural  style  and  manner. 

ECON'OMY,  the  frugal  expenditure  of 
money,  with  the  prudent  management  of 
all  the  means  by  which  property  is  saved 
or  accumulated.  It  also  means,  a judicious 
application  of  time  and  labour.  In  a more 
extended  sense,  it  denotes  the  regulation 
and  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  a state  or 
nation,  which  is  called  political  economy. 
And  it  is  likewise  applied  to  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  nature  in  the  generation, 
nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals  or 
plants ; ns,  animal  economy,  vegetable  eco- 
nomy. 

ECI’IIONE'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of 
speech  used  by  an  orator  to  give  utterance 
to  the  warmth  of  his  feelings. 

ECrilRACTIC,  in  medicine,  that  which 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  nr  attenuat- 
ing viscid  matter  and  of  removing  obstruc- 
tions. 

E C P H Y S E ' S I S,  in  medicine,  a quick 
breathing. 

ECPIES'MA,  in  medicine,  a fracture  of 
the  cranium  when  the  bones  press  inwctrdjjr 
on  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

ECPLEX'IS,  in  medicine,  that  state  of 
motionless  stupor  in  which  a person  ap- 
pears to  lie  when  in  a trance. 

ECRYTirMUS,  in  medicine,  a term  ap- 
plied to  pulses  which  arc  entirely  out  of 
order, 

ECS'TASY,  that  state  of  the  mind  in 
which  the  functions  of  the  senses  are 
either  suspended  or  transported  with  rap- 
tures, by  the  contemplation  of  tome  extra- 
ordinary object. In  medicine,  a species 

of  catalepsy,  when  the  person  remembers, 
after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the  ideas  he  had 
during  the  fit. 

ECSTAT'ICI,  a sort  of  diviners  amongst 
the  Greeks,  who  for  a considerable  time  lay 
in  trances,  deprived  of  all  sense  and  mo- 
tion, but  when  they  returned  to  their  for- 
mer state,  gave  strange  accounts  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  during  their  ab- 
sence from  the  body. 

ECTRO'PIUM,  in  surgery,  is  when  the 
eye-lids  ore  inverted,  or  retracted,  so  as  to 
show  their  internal  or  red  surface,  and 
cannot  sufficiently  cover  the  eye.  Some- 
times this  is  a simple  or  original  disorder, 
and  sometimes  only  a symptom,  or  conse- 
quence of  another,  as  an  iufiammation, 
tumour,  &c, 

EC'TYPE,  a word  sometimes  used  by 
antiquarians,  signifying  an  impression  of 
a medal,  seal,  or  ring,  or  a figured  copy  of 
an  inscription  or  other  ancient  monu- 
ment. 

ED'DT,  a current  of  water  running  in  a 

contrar)'  direction  to  the  main  stream. 

Kddy-fide,  or  Eddy-wafer,  the  water  which 
runs  back  contrary  to  the  tide;  or  that 
which  falls  back  on  the  niddcr  of  a ship 

under  sail,  called  dend-tcafer. Eddy- 

vindf  the  wind  returned  or  beat  back  by 
any  obstruction. 

ED'ELITE,  in  mineralogy,  a siliceous 
stone  of  a light  gray  colour. 

EDEM'ATOUS,  or  QCDEM'ATOUS,  in 
medicine,  an  epithet  denoting  a white, 
soft,  and  insensible  tumour. 

EDGE,  ill  a general  sense,  denotes  the 
side  or  border  of  any  thing;  but  is  more 
particularly  used  for  the  sharp  side  of  some 
weapon,  insimment,  or  tool;  ns  the  edpe 
of  a sword,  razor,  &c. 

EDG'INGS,  in  gardening,  the  scries  of 
small  but  durable  plants,  set  round  tiic 
edges  or  borders  of  flower-beds,  Ac. ; as,  an 
edging  of  box. 

E'DICT,  an  order  issued  by  a prince  to 
his  subjects,  ns  a rule  or  law  requiring  obe- 
dience. In  Roman  histon’  wc  frequently 
meet  with  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  and 
the  edicts  of  the  pnetors,  containing  no- 
tices to  the  pcojdc  in  what  manner  they 

intended  to  execute  the  laws. Erfirfu"* 

perpeinum  was  a collection  of  all  the  laws 
which  had  hern  yearly  published  by  the 
prmtors  in  their  edicts.  It  was  so  railed 

uccause  it  was  intended  to  continue  in  force 
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for  ever,  and  serve  as  a guide  and  rule  in 
the  administration  of  justice  throughout 
the  empire. 

EDl"TION,  one  impression  of  any  book, 
or  the  whole  number  of  copies  published  at 
once;  as  the  twelfth  edition. 

E D ' I T 0 R,  a person  who  revises,  cor- 
rects, and  prepares  a book  for  publication ; 
or  who  furnishes  the  most  important  mat- 
ter, and  superintends  the  literary  arrange- 
ment of,  a newspaper,  &c. That  which 

pertains  to  an  Editor  is  termed  editorial; 
and  his  duty  is  called  editorship. 

EDUCATION.  This  word  has  a most 
comprehensive  signification,  embracing 
subjects  pregnant  with  interest  to  every 
civilized  being ; yet  we  may  safely  affirm, 
that  nothing  within  the  range  of  human 
intellect  is  more  imperfectly  understood,  or 
gives  rise  to  so  much  senseless  disputation. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  shackled  by  pre- 
judices, more  perverted  by  fanciful  theorists, 
or  more  abused  by  the  unblushing  effron- 
tery of  ignorant  and  artful  empirics,  than 
Education.  By  the  magic,  power  of  this 
all-absorbing  topic,  the  pseudo-politician  es- 
says to  reach  the  envied  pinnacle  of  popula- 
rity; it  serves  the  restless  demagogue  as  an 
alembic  for  his  sedition;  while  notorious 
charlatans,  whose  projected  **  systems”  of 
instruction  are  as  rife  as  they  are  ridiculous, 
diligently  ply  with  crafty  bubble-mongers, 
till  some  amorphous  scheme  for  plundering 
the  credulous  public  appears,  under  the 
specious  device  of  National  Education!  — 
It  is  not  too  much,  then,  to  assume,  that 
according  as  this  intellectual  nutriment 
is  administered,  it  becomes  the  germ  of 
happiness,  or  misery,  to  the  human  race; 
and  hence  arises  our  regret  to  sec  it  so 
basely  prostituted. — In  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  it  embraces  all  that  series 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  in  literature, 
in  arts,  and  in  science,  by  which  the 
understanuinjg  is  enlarged,  and  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  youth  formed  for  society. 
But  there  is  a still  more  important  fea- 
ture in  education — one  which  involves  a 
higher  duty — the  duty  of  imbuing  the 
youthful  mind  with  sound  principles  in  re- 
ligion, morals,  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 
^Vithout  these,  social  virtue  ceases  to  exist, 
patriotism  degenerates  into  factious  discon- 
tent, and  the  path  of  life  is  ever  after  beset 
with  thorns  and  briars.  Were  we  satisfied 
that  it  was  in  our  power  to  write  such  an 
CAsay  on  education  as  the  theme  deserves, 
a niche  in  this  volume  would  not  afford  suffi- 
cient space  for  us  to  do  the  subject  jus- 
tice; but,  independently  of  this,  we  arc  not 
ashamed  to  confess  Ilmt  it  infinitely  trans- 
cends our  utmost  ability.  >Ve  will,  however, 
embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  r|uotiiig 
a few  detached  passiig<  s from  the  writings  of 
Dr.  ViceHimu-s  Knox,  ainan  whose  profound 
erudition  and  varied  acr|uircincnts  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  for  the  office  of  a Mentor. 
” There  arc,  he  observes,  two  kinds  of  edu- 
cation ; one  of  them  confined,  the  other  en- 
larged ; one  which  only  tends  to  (|unlify  for  a 
particular  spioTc  ofaction,  for  a profession, 
or  an  official  employment;  theotner,  wliich 

endeavours  to  improve  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  for  their  own  sake ; for  the 
sake  of  exalting  the  endowments  of  human 
natm'e,  and  rendering  it  capable  of  sublime 
and  refined  contemplation.  It  constitutes 
a broad  and  a strong  basis,  on  which  any 
kind  of  superstructure  may  afterwards  be 
raised.  It  furnishes  a power  of  finding  sa- 
tisfactory amusement  for  those  hours  of 
solitude,  which  every  man  must  sometimes 
know,  in  the  busiest  walks  of  life ; and  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  best  supports  of  old 
age,  as  well  as  the  most  graceful  ornaments 
of  manhood.  Even  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment it  is  greatly  desirable ; for  besides 
that  it  gives  a grace  to  the  man  in  the  active 
stage  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  negoci- 
ations,  it  enables  him  to  enjoy  his  retreat 
with  elegance,  when  his  industry  has  accu- 
mulated an  ample  fortune.  * • • I most 
anxiously  wish  that  a due  attention  may  be 
paid  to  my  exhortations,  when  I recommend 
great  and  exemplary  diligence.  All  that  is 
excellent  in  learning  depends  upon  it. 
And  how  can  the  time  of  a hoy,  or  young 
man  be  better  employed?  It  cannot  be 
more  pleasantly  : for  I am  sure  that  in- 
dustry, by  presenting  a succession  of  vari- 
ous objects,  and  by  precluding  the  listless- 
ness of  inaction,  renders  life  at  all  sUiges  of 
it  agreeable,  and  particularly  so  in  the  rest- 
less season  of  youth.  It  cannot  be  more 
innocently,  for  learning  has  a connection 
with  virtue ; and  he  whose  time  is  fully  en- 
gaged, will  escape  many  vices  and  much 
misery.  It  cannot  be  more  usefully ; for  he 
who  furnishes  his  mind  with  ideas,  and 
strengthens  liis  faculties,  is  preparing  him- 
self to  become  a valuable  member  of  soci- 
ety, whatever  place  in  it  he  may  obtain. 
* * * The  truth  is,  that  polite  learning  is 
found  by  experience  to  he  friendly  to  all 
that  is  amiable  and  laudable  in  social  inter- 
course : friendly  to  morality.  It  has  a se- 
cret, but  powerful,  influence  in  softening 
and  meliorating  the  disposition.  True  and 
correct  taste  directly  tends  to  restrain  the 
extravagancies  of  passion,  by  regulating 
that  nurse  of  passion,  a disordered  imagina- 
tion. Indeed,  however  highly  I estimate 
knowledge,  and  however  1 admire  the  works 
of  a fine  fancy  ; yet  1 will  not  cense  to  in- 
culcate on  the  minds  of  studious  youth, 
that  goodness  of  heart  is  superior  to  intel- 
lectual excellence,  and  the  possession  of 
innocence  more  to  be  desired  than  taste. 
At  the  same  time  I cannot  hel|)  feeling  and 
expressing  an  ardent  wish,  that  those  amia- 
ble qualities  may  always  be  combined,  and 
that  the  noblest  of  nil  subimmry  objects 
may  more  frequently  he  produced,  an  all- 
accomplished  mail  1 a clmrncler,  perfectly 
polite,  yet  neither  vain,  affected,  nor  super- 
lieinlj  elegantly  and  deeply  learned,  yet 
neither  sccplieal  nor  pedantic ; Hint  a 
graceful  inaniior  and  n itleasing  address 
may  be  the  result ; not  of  artifice  hut  of  a 
sincere  and  a benevolent  heart  and  that 
all  the  lovely  and  valuable  (|unlitics,  wlie- 
tlier  exterior  or  internal,  may  o|icrntc  in 
augmenting  the  general  sum  of  Imiiinn  linp- 
pincsB,  while  they  advance  the  dignity,  and 
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increase  the  satisfactions,  of  the  individual. 

• * * It  is  no  wonder  that  visionary 

writers  on  education  are  greatly  admired, 
though  their  directions  can  seldom  be 
pursued.  Innovation  is  indeed  found  to 
be  so  agreeable  to  the  human  mind,  and  is 
received  by  the  unexperienced  and  injudi- 
cious with  such  avidity,  that  it  becomes 
expedient  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  those 
established  practices,  which,  besides  that 
they  were  originally  reasonable,  have  been 
countenanced  and  supported  by  the  uni- 
form decisions  of  long  experience.  • • • 

I am  the  rather  induced  to  defend  that  dis- 
cipline which  lays  the  foundation  of  im- 
provement in  ancient  learning,  because  I 
think,  and  am  not  singular  in  the  opinion, 
that  not  only  the  taste,  but  the  religion, 
the  virtue,  and,  I will  add,  the  liberties  of 
our  countrymen,  greatly  depend  upon  its 
continuance.  True  patriotism  and  true 
valour  originate  from  that  enlargement  of 
mind,  which  the  well-regulated  study  of 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  history,  tends  to 
produce ; and  if  we  can  recal  the  ancient 
discipline,  we  may  perhaps  recal  the  ge- 
nerous spirit  of  ancient  virtue.”  • * ♦ 
With  the  foregoing  extracts  we  might 
very  properly  conclude ; but  w'e  are  tempt- 
ed to  proceed;  and  we  trust  that  the 
sound  and  wholesome  remarks,  which  w’e 
thus  glean,  will  make  ample  amends  for 
the  unusual  length  to  w hich  this  article  is 
extended.  “ When  I turn  my  attention  to 
my  own  country,”  says  the  venerable  au- 
thor, ” I am  willing  to  indulge  the  pleasing 
idea,  that  I see  something  in  the  nation^ 
character  of  Englishmen,  similar  to  the 
spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman.  Of  the  Ro- 
man, a gravity  and  a dignity  were  the 
striking  features.  I mean  not  the  disgust- 
ing severity  of  a puritanical  exterior;  but 
that  respectable  appearance,  which  natu- 
rally results  from  sentiments  uniformly 
great ; a gravity  unallicd  to  dulness,  a dig- 
nity unconnected  w’ith  opulence.  My  opi- 
nion of  this  flattering  resemblance  is  not 
the  effect  of  an  unpnilosophical  predilec- 
tion, or  fortuitously  adopted.  It  is  suggest- 
ed by  observation,  and  confirmed  by  a re- 
view of  the  annals  of  the  English.  It  is 
confirmed  by  their  public  conduct,  ever 
generous,  spirited,  humane;  by  their  pri- 
vate lives,  sedate,  contemplative,  indepen- 
dent; by  their  wTitings,  solid,  ncr\’Ous,  and 
breathing  a spirit  of  freedom  and  philan- 
thropy, which  almost  rescues  human  na- 
ture from  the  imputation  of  degeneracy.” 

• • • In  another  place  he  says,  ” I am  not 
one  of  those  who  would  promote  the  most 
distant  tendency  to  despotism;  but  I would 
promote  order  and  tranquillity,  the  most 
valuable  ends  of  civilization.  And  I will 
assert,  that  when  the  persons  of  the  rulers, 
in  any  department  of  the  state,  arc  render- 
cd  contemptible,  the  reverence  necessary  to 
restrain  the  vulgar  is  removed,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  consequences  are  riot 
and  rebellion  1 Look  into  the  senate  of  an 
empire  in  extent,  connections,  resources, 
and  glories  unrivalled.  1 will  not  be  per- 
sonal, though  personality,  in  tbe  present 


age,  is  the  readiest  method  to  excite  popu- 
lar attention.  I will  say  nothing  of  the 
dissipated  youth,  the  virulent  rancour,  the 

Setufant  abuse,  the  infidel  principles,  or  the 
ebauched  morals,  of  any  one  senator:  tbe 
senatorial  rank  should  consecrate  the  per- 
sons who  possess  it,”  * • • And  again,  al- 
luding to  our  religious  institutions,  he  says, 
**  If  you  have  courage  enough  publicly  to 
avow  a primitive  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism, or  for  many  of  these  virtuous 
sentiments  and  wholesome  practices  of  our 
good  old  English  forefathers,  immediately 
some  travelled  gentleman  steps  forth,  and 
finically  exclaims.  How  narrow-minded, 
how  illiberal,  how  unphilosophical,  in  these 
enlightened  times,  such  antiquated  ideas  I 
Universal  libertinism  restrained  only  by 
political  compliance  with  what  every  prater 
terms  vulgar  prejudice,  forms  the  wisdom 
of  these  large-minded,  liberal,  and  philoso- 
phical gentlemen.  * • * But  how*  is  this 
levity  to  be  shunned,  and  the  national 
character  restored  ? Adversity  is  a severe 
remedy  for  political  disease,  and  not  to 
be  wished  for  till  every  lenient  metliod  has 
failed.  A radical  cure  may  be  effected,  by 
restoring  vigour  to  the  proper  modes  of  edu- 
cation, Let  the  mind  be  early  habituated 
to  something  solid  for  the  employment  of 
its  energies ; let  it  be  supplied  with  food 
which  will  nourish  and  add  strength  and 
agility,  not  with  such  as  only  bloats,  or 
overloads  with  morbid  matter.  Let  tbe  un- 
corrupted  bosom  of  ingenuous  youth  im- 
bibe the  spirit,  the  virtue,  the  elevation  of 
sentiment,  and  the  rational  love  of  liberty, 
which  exalted  tbe  polished  ancients  to  ail 
that  is  great  and  glorious  in  this  sublunary 
scene.”  * • • Then,  having  apostrophised 
the  all-engrossing  topics  of  public  life,  he 
exclaims,  ” I w'lll  not  derogate  from  the 
glory  of  arms,  or  the  merit  of  political  con- 
flicts ; but  I w'ill  say,  that  he  effects  a du- 
rable and  substantial  good  to  society,  w ho 
successfully  labours  in  adding  to  the  per- 
sonal merit  of  a rising  generation,  lie 
sows  the  seeds  of  excellence,  which  may 
spring  up  in  a liappy  soil  to  aggrandize  a 
kingdom  ; and  of  virtues,  which  may  in  fu- 
ture ages  bless  and  exalt  human  nature.” — 
Another  experienced  writer  in  speaking  of 
legislative  interference,  appositely  says,  ” a 
little  consideration  will  convince  the  man 
of  a thinking  mind,  that  the  prescriptions 
of  civil  authority  universally  act  as  barriers 
to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  The  lan- 
guage of  these  prescriptions  is,  "hitherto 
shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther.”  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  business  of  education  not  tocramp 
but'to  guide  the  intellect.  Its  province  ex- 
tends to  the  inculcating  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  the  structure 
of  science  is  said  to  be  built ; the  finishing 
of  the  structure  ought  to  be  left  in  a grrnt 
measure  to  individual  discretion.  To  the 
attainment  of  truth,  freedom  of  inquir)*  is 
absolutely  essential.  A man  may  as  well 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  mazes  of  an  en- 
tangled wood  in  fetters,  as  to  investigate 
the  vast  variety  of  intellectual  subjects,  with 
a mind  trammelled  by  the  imperative  dcci- 
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sions  of  human  institutions.  And  to  the  : 
reducing  of  the  general  mind  to  this  de>  | 
grading  predicament,  do  the  prescriptions  ! 
of  ciril  authority  in  matters  of  literature 
usually  tend.  They  lead  to  the  fostering  of 
prejudice,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  error. 
They  necessarily  keep  a nation  stationary  in 
the  march  of  intellect,  and  repress  that  ex- 
pansion of  thought  which  is  the  parent  of 
excellence.  To  a certain  degree  they  may  be 
productive  of  decided  and  powerful  effects; 
but  the  uniformity  of  habit  and  character 
which  they  are  c^culated  to  produce,  ra- 
ther tends  to  lower  man  to  the  level  of  bru- 
tal instinct,  than  to  raise  him  higher  in  the 
scale  of  the  intelligent  creation. In  con- 

clusion, we  beg  to  offer  the  following  ex- 
tract on  the  education  of  femalee : In  the 

estimation  of  reason,  a lovely  woman  cannot 
be  rendered  less  lovely,  by  the  high  cultiva- 
tion of  her  talents;  and  many  examples  may 
be  quoted  to  prove,  that  intellectual  at- 
tainments are  so  far  from  being  inconsist- 
ent with  feminine  graces,  that  they  confer 
upon  them  additional  attractions.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  not  domestic  accomplish- 
ments be  despised.  On  the  contrary,  let 
them  be  cultivated  with  the  most  diligent 
attention.  But  w*hy  should  any  portion  of 
the  field  of  knowledge  be  interdicted  to  any 
rational  creature,  who  has  an  opportunity 
and  who  entertains  a wish  to  enter  it  ? and 
why  should  females  be  debarred  from  a 
source  of  elegant  amusement,  and  of  useful 
instruction  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  do- 
mestic habits  ? The  conduct  of  learned 
females  is  watched  with  an  evil  eye : their 
foibles  arc  magnified;  their  errors  are  exag- 
gerated; and  whatever  faults  they  commit, 
are  laid  to  the  account  of  literature,  with 
the  candour  and  good  sense  evinced  by  the 
sclf-complacent  ignorant,  who,  on  seeing 
1 a man  executed  for  forgery,  exclaimed, 

1 such  are  the  consequences  of  reading  and 
1 writing  1"  When  we  consider  what  infiu- 
ence  the  female  s^x  have  in  directing  the 
1 early  ideas  of  man,  and  also  upon  the  Im- 
1 bits  of  his  future  life,  it  is  surely  desirable 
, that  they  should  be  endowed  with  every 
! species  of  knowledge  conveniently  within 
1 their  reach,  which  may  turn  that  influence 

to  good." Education  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

1 The  education  of  youth  was  strictly  at- 
tended to  both  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
; Ihmians.  Tlicir  niiiiUs  and  bodies  were 
improved  at  the  same  time;  their  minds 
j by  every  necessary  branch  of  knowledge 
and  learning,  and  thoir  bodies  by  the 
manly  cxerares  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
or  private  contests  and  trials  of  skill,  agi- 
lity, and  strength.  It  was  the  chief  aim 
of  the  Romans,  ns  well  as  Grecians,  to  make 
. them  shine  in  the  senate  and  in  the  field,  at 
; the  forum  and  the  public  games. — Oratory 
1 was  an  object  which  they  kept  constantly  in 
view;  and  whatever  was  their  destination, 
they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  arts  of 
Horution  and  a habit  of  fluent  reasoning. 
Iia';rfljeinon  lrainr<i_her  hardy  sons  to  de- 
spise danger,  endure  fatigue,  and  seem  in- 
sensible of  pain — to  maintain  their  honour 
nnsinined,  to  lov«*  their  eouniry,  and  hold 

in  contempt  riches,  and  all  that  train  of 
enervating  pleasures  which  are  the  com- 
panions of  affluence. — So  fai*  all  this  was 
meritorious  in  a high  degree;  but  how  cir- 
cumscribed must  the  space  have  been  which 
was  then  allowed  for  intellectual  exertion, 
when  the  whole  world  of  science  was  a 
terra  incognita. 

EDULCOBA'TION,  in  chemistry,  the  act 
of  separating,  purifying,  or  freeing  any 
substance  from  - the  saline  particles  with 
w hich  it  may  be  impregnated,  or  those  that 
may  be  left  adhering  to  it  after  any  opera- 
tion. 

EEL,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  order  Apodee,  of  which 
the  common  species  are  very  long  lived,  vi- 
viparous, prolific,  and  torpid  in  wdnter; 
living  on  insects,  worms,  and  eggs  of  other 
fish.  In  some  respects  eels  resemble  rep- 
tiles, particularly  in  their  manner  of  moving 
by  a serpentine  winding  of  the  body;  and 
they  often  creep  upon  land,  and  wander 
about  at  night  in  search  of  snails  and  other 
food. 

EEL  -POUT,  a species  of  GaduSf  some- 
w'hat  resembling  an  eel,  but  shorter.  It  is 
sometimes  called  mustela-Jiuviatilis. 

EEL'-SPEAU,  a forked  instrument  with 
three  or  four  jagged  teeth,  used  for  catching 
eels. 

EFFECT,  the  consequence  of  a cause, 
sometimes  simple  and  visible,  sometimes 
complicated  and  invisible,  but  always  simul- 
taneous with  the  cause. The  word  effects 

si^ify  personal  or  movable  goods. 

EFFECTIVE,  in  military  language,  an 
epithet  for  a body  of  men  that  are  fit  for 
service : as  20,000  effeciixe  men. 

E F F E MT  N A C Y,  that  weakness,  deli- 
cacy, and  indulgence  in  womanish  plea- 
sures which  are  characteristic  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  but  w hich  in  men  are  deemed  a 
reproach. 

EFFETE,  barren.  An  animal  becomes 
effete  by  losing  the  power  of  conception  : 
the  earth  may  be  rendered  so  by  drought, 
or  by  exhaustion  of  fertility. 

EFFERVES'CENCE,  in  a general  sense, 
signifies  a slight  degree  of  ebullition  in  li- 
quors exposed  to  a due  degree  of  heat ; hut 
chemists  apply  it  to  that  commotion  ex- 
cited in  various  Huids,  cither  by  the  mixtura 
of  fluids  with  others  of  a different  nature, 
or  by  mixing  them  with  salts  or  powders  of 
various  kinds,  as  the  cffenesccncc  of  a car- 
bonate with  nitric  acid. 

EFFT'CIENT,  producing  the  effect  in- 
tended. The  efficient  cause  is  that  which 
produces;  the yfnai  causa  is  that  for  which 
It  is  produced. 

KI  FIaOUES'CENCE,  in  chemistry,  the 
spontaneous  formation  of  small  while 
threads,  resembling  the  sublimated  matter 
called  flowers,  on  the  surface  of  certain 
substances,  this  is  soniotinies  called  a sa- 
line  vegetation.  An  cfliorcscciiee  is  also 
often  seen  on  salt  butler,  or  on  walls  form- 
ed with  plaster.  The  word  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  conversion  of  any  body  into  a 
! dry  powder,  or  white  dust,  as  in  sulphate 
1 and  carbonate  of  soda. 
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MANY  SALTS  WHEN  KXrOSBD  TO  THE  AIB,  EFELOBKSCB  OB  FALL  TO  TOWDEB. 


i:(SKCTS  ATTACH  TUEIE  EGGS  05  VARIOUS  SUBSTANCES,  WHICH,  WHEN  THEY  ARE  HATCHED,  THE  YOUNG  ARE  DESTINED  TO  FEED  UPON. 


THE  EGGS  OF  BIRDS  WHICH  NESTLE  IN  HOLES,  AS  WOODPECKERS,  ROBINS,  SWALLOWS,  &C.  ABE  OF  A SHININO  WHITE  COLOUR, 


TUK  MOST  ELASTIC  MATBBIAL  KNOWN  IS  CAOUTCIIOUC,  OB  INDIA-BUBBBB. 
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EFFLUVIA,  the  small  particles  perpe* 
tually  flowing  out  of  mixed  bodies  in  the 
form  of  vapours,  which  are  sometimes  visi- 
ble, as  in  the  case  of  smoke  or  steam  ; and 
sometimes  not  perceptible,  as  the  noxious 
exhalations  from  putrefying  animal  or  ve- 
getable substances.  Malignant  effluvia  are 
assigned,  by  physicians,  as  the  cause  of  the 
plague  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

EFT,  in  zoology,  Lacerta  vulgaris,  the 
common  lizard,  called  also,  in  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  newt,  or  evet. 

EEFU'SION,  in  surgery,  the  escape  of 
any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel,  or  viscus  natu- 
rally containing  it ; also  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  fluids. 

EGG,  a body  formed  in  the  females  of 
fowls,  &c.,  containing  an  embryo,  or  germ 
of  the  same  species,  under  a cortical  surface 
or  shell ; which  shell  becomes  more  brittle 
by  being  exposed  to  a dry  heat.  It  is  lined 
everywhere  with  a very  thin  membrane, 
which  dividing  at,  or  very  near,  the  obtuse 
end  of  the  egg,  forms  a small  bag  where  only 
air  is  contained.  In  new-laid  eggs,  this 
follicus  appears  very  little,  but  becomes 
larger  when  the  egg  is  kept.  Within  this 
are  contained  the  albumen,  or  white,  and 
the  vitellus,  or  yolk.  The  animal  in  the  egg 
is  first  nourished  by  the  albumen ; and  when 
this  is  consumed,  by  the  vitellus,  as  with 
milk. — Most  insects  are  oviparous. — The 
eggs  of  fish  and  some  other  animals  arc 
united  by  a ^dscous  substance,  and  called 

8pa^vn. ^The  quantity  of  eggs  consumed 

in  England  appears  almost  incredible.  In- 
dependently of  the  home  produce,  which  is 
immense,  the  number  of  eggs  annually  im- 
ported from  France,  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  is  upon  an  average  about  Go  mil- 
lions. 

EGG'-PLANT,  in  botany,  the  Solanum 
melongena  of  Linnsus,  so  called  because 
the  fruit  is  like  an  egg. 

EG'LANTINE,  in  botany,  the  Uosa  ru6i- 
ginosa,  or  sweet  briar. 

E'GRET,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the 
heron  kind,  of  which  there  are  two,  the 
great  and  the  little  egret. 

ETlIEIl-DOWN,  the  soft  feathers  of  the 

eider-duck,  which  arc  much  esteemed. 

Eider-ducks  build  their  nests  among  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  and  the  female  lines  them 
with  fine  feathers  plucked  from  her  breast. 
This  being  collected,  forms  the  eider-doxon. 

EJECTMENT,  in  law,  a writ  or  action 
which  lies  for  the  recovery  of  possession  of 
land  from  which  the  owner  has  been  eject- 
ed, and  for  trial  of  title.  Ejectment  may  be 
brought  by  the  lessor  against  the  lessee  for 
rent  in  arrear,  or  for  holding  over  his  term ; 
also  bv  the  lessee  for  years,  who  has  been 
ejected  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

EKEBERG'ITE,  a mineral  supposed  to 
be  a variety  of  scapolite. 

ELAIFORATE,  an  epithet  expressive  of 
great  care,  diligence,  See.,  used  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  performance. 

KLyEA(»'NUS,  or  Dutch-myrtle,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  trees,  belonging  to  the 
ielrnndria-monnggnia  class,  the  characters 
of  which  arc,  that  it  has  no  flower-petals, 


and  the  fruit  is  an  oval,  obtuse,  and 
smooth  drupe,  including  an  oblong  kernel 
or  nut. 

EL^OCAR'PUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  polyaxidria  monogynia  class  of  trees,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a five-leaved  perianthium ; 
the  corolla  consists  of  five  jagged  tom  pe- 
tals, of  the  length  of  the  cup  ; the  fruit  is  a 
roundish  drupe ; and  the  seed  a crisp  sphe- 
rical nucleus. 

ELiEOM'ELT,  a prum  which  drops  from 
the  olive-trees  iu  Syria.  It  is  thicker  than 
honey,  and  of  an  oily  nature. 

ELA'OLITE,  called  also  fellstein,  a mi- 
neral more  or  less  translucent,  of  a greasy 
appearance,  having  a crystaline  structure, 
and  varying  in  its  colour  from  greenish  blue 
to  flesh  red. 

ELASTrCITY,  or  ELASTIC  FORCE, 
that  inherent  property  of  bodies  by  which 
they  restore  themselves  to  their  former 
figure,  after  any  external  pressure  or  tension, 
very  observable  in  a bent  bow,  steel  springs, 
and  the  like.  A.  perfectly  elastic  body,  is 
that  which  restores  itself  with  the  same 
force  wherewith  it  was  bent,  or  depressed ; 
those  which  do  not  restore  themselves  with 
exactly  the  same  force,  being  called  im- 
perfectly elastic  bodies.  The  air  is  elastic; 
vapours  are  elastic;  and  when  the  force 
compressing  them  is  removed,  they  instantly 
expaud  or  dilate,  and  recover  their  former 
state.  Elasticity,  indeed,  seems  to  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  densities  of  bodies ; 
for  the  more  metals  are  hammered,  the  more 
elastic  they  become. 

ELATER,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  four 
winged  flies  of  the  order  coleoptera,  the 
body  of  which  is  oblong,  and  the  antenna; 
setaceous ; and  when  the  insect  is  laid  on 
its  back,  it  leaps  with  great  agility. 

ELATE'IUUM,  a substance  deposited 
from  the  very  acrid  juice  of  the  ^lomordica 
elaterium,  or  wild  cucumber.  It  is  in  thin 
cakes,  of  a greenish  colour  and  bitter  taste, 
and  is  a powerful  cathartic. 

EL'ATIN,  the  active  principle  of  tlie  ela- 
terium, from  which  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  cathartic  power. 

ELBOW,  in  anatomy,  the  juncture  of  the 
cubitus  and  radius;  or  theouier  angle  made 

by  the  flexure  or  bend  of  the  arm. Klboxe, 

in  architecture,  a term  used  for  an  obtuse 
auglc  of  a wall,  building,  road,  &c.,  which 
divides  itTrom  its  right  line. 

EL'DER,  a person  advanced  in  life,  and 
who,  on  account  of  his  age  and  experienre, 
is  selected  to  fill  some  important  office.  In 
Jewish  history,  the  elders  were  persons  the 
most  considerable  for  age,  experience,  and 
wisdom.  Of  this  sort  cre  the  seventy  men 
whom  Moses  associated  to  himself  in  tne  go- 
vernment of  his  pconlc:  such  also  wercthose 
who  aften\nrdshclQlhe  first  rank  in  the  sy- 
nagogue, as  presidents.  In  the  first  Christian 
churches,  elders  were  persons  who  cnioyed 
offices  or  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  the 
word  includes  apostles,  pastors,  pn*shytcrs, 
bishops,  or  overseers:  hence  the  first  coun- 
cils of  the  Christians  were  called  presby- 
teria,  or  councils  of  elders.  In  the  moilcrn 
prchbyterian  churches,  elders  arc  officers 
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BLBCTBICITT  IS  IDSNTICAL  WITU  GALVANISM,  IP  NOT  WITH  MAGNETISM. 
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who  with  the  ministers  and  deacons,  com- 
pose the  sessions  of  the  kirk,  and  have  au- 
thority to  inspect  and  regulate  matters  of 
religion  and  discipline. 

KL'DER,  a tree  or  genus  of  trees,  the 
Sambucus,  of  several  species.  Some  bear 
black,  some  white,  and  others  red  berries. 
The  stem  and  branches  contain  a soft 
pith. 

ELK.-M^IC,  an  epithet  given  to  a certain 
sect  of  pliilosophers,  so  c^ed  from  Elea,  a 
town  of  the  Lucani,  where  most  of  its  cele- 
brated teachers  were  born. 

ELECAMPA'NE,  in  botany,  the  Inula,  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  many  species.  The 
common  elecampane  has  a perennial,  thick, 
branching  root,  which  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a sudoritic  and  expectorant. 

ELECT,  in  theology,  among  Calvinists, 
a term  for  those  whom  they  believe  God 
has  chosen,  or  predestinated  to  be  saved. 

Elect,  in  matters  of  polity,  signihes 

chosen,  but  not  inaugurated.  Thus  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  before  his  predeces- 
sor's mayoralty  is  expired,  is  called  the  lord 
mayor  elect. 

ELECTION,  the  act  of  choosing  a per- 
son to  till  an  office  or  employment,  by  any 
manifestation  of  preference ; and  is  applic- 
able to  the  choice  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  takes  place  within  every  seven 
years ; to  the  choice  of  parish  officers,  an- 
nually ; and  to  the  admission  of  members 
into  societies.  Sometimes  it  is  practised 
by  show  of  hands;  sometimes  by  ballot, 
and  at  others,  by  every  elector  giving  Ihs 
vote  separately,  with  an  oath  in  regard  to 
his  right  and  integrity.— E/eefion  is  also 
the  state  of  a person  who  is  left  to  his  own 
free  will,  to  take  or  do  one  tiling  or  another, 

which  he  pleases. Election,  in  theology, 

, divine  choice,  by  which  persons,  according 
to  the  calvinistic  creed,  are  distinguished 
; as  objects  for  salvation  by  the  special  grace 
of  without  reference  to  their  good  or 
I bad  deeds. 

ELECTIVE,  d^endent  on  choice,  as  an 
[ e/«c/irr  monarchy : opposed  to  hereditary. 

! ELECTORATE,  the  dignity  or  territory 
! of  an  elector  in  the  German  empire. 

I ELECTOR,  in  law,  any  one  who  has  the 
! right  of  giving  his  vote  at  an  election,  par- 
ticularly at  an  election  of  a member  of  par- 

I linment. Elector,  in  political  history,  the 

j title  of  such  German  princes  as  formerly 
I had  a voice  in  the  election  of  the  emperor  of 
I Germany. 

I El^ECTRIC,  a term  for  any  substance 
capable  of  exhibiting  the  plicnomcna  of 
I electricity,  either  by  friction  or  otherwise, 

1 and  of  resisting  the  passage  of  it  from  one 
' body  to  another.  Hence  an  electric  is  call- 

e«l  a non-conductor. Electric  Fluid,  a 

, fine  rare  fluid,  supm^sed  to  issue  from  and 
; surround  electrical  bodies. 

I ELKCTIU'X'ITY,  the  operation  of  an  cx- 
I tremely  subtile  fluid,  in  general  invisible; 
1 but  which  appears  to  be  diffused  tlirough 
I mnit  ho<lie<( ; ui  remarkable  for  tlie  rapidity 
} of  ila  motion,  and  discovers  itself  to  be  one 
I of  the  principal  agents  in  nature.  'Die 
name  is  derived  from  elretrum,  (amber,)  a 


substance  the  attractive  pow’er  of  which 
was  observed  at  least  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era : electricity,  however, 
scarcely  became  a distinct  object  in  science 
before  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  a book,  containing 
accounts  of  several  electrical  experiments, 
was  written  by  Dr.  William  Gilbert;  and  it 
is  only  since  the  year  1/45,  when  the  Leyden 
phial  was  discovered,  that  it  has  advanced 
w’ith  any  considerable  rapidity.  From  that 
time,  however,  electricity  became  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  conversation,  and,  as  a sci- 
ence, it  advanced  with  great  rapidity  under 
the  auspices  of  Franklin,  Priestley,  and 
others.  The  earth,  and  all  bodies  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  are  supposed  to 
contain  a certain  *iuantity  of  an  exceedingly 
clastic  invisible  fluid,  called  the  electric 
fluid.  This  certain  quantity  belonging  to 
all  bodies  maybe  called  their  natural  share ; 
and  which  of  itself,  in  its  dormant  state, 
produces  no  sensible  effect ; but  as  soon  as 
the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  the  sur- 
face of  any  substance  becomes  possessed  of 
more  than  its  natural  share,  it  exhibits  the 
phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and 
other  remarkable  effects  are  produced  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  excitation. — Bo- 
dies capable  of  accumulating  and  retaining 
the  electric  fluid  are  impervious  to  its  pow- 
er, and  in  proportion  as  they  are  capable  of 
being  excited,  so  are  they  less  pervious ; 
w'hile,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  are 
more  pervious  are  less  capable  of  excita- 
tion. They  are  called  electrics,  or  «on- 
conf/ue/or«,  in  distinction  from  those  which 
arc  capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting 
electricity,  and  on  that  account  called  con- 
ductors. To  the  class  of  electrics  belong 
resins,  bitumens,  glass,  dry  animal  sub- 
stances, feathers,  paper,  white  sugar,  oils, 
chocolate,  &c.  Substances  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  excited  by  friction,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  electric  appearances  of  attract- 
ing and  repelling  li^ht  bodies,  mid  emitting 
sparks  or  flashes  ot  light,  attended  with  a 
sharp  snapping  sound ; and  such  is  the 
rnpiclity  of  the  electric  fluid  in  motion, 
that  DO  perceptible  space  of  time  is  required 
for  its  passage  to  any  known  distance.  It 
is  now  thoroughly  ascertained  that  light- 
ning is  the  rapid  motion  of  vast  masses  of 
the  electric  matter,  and  thunder  is  the 
noise  produced  by  the  motion  of  lightning. 
Metallic  points  silently  attract  electricity 
; from  the  oodics  charged  with  it ; hence  the 
! use  of  pointed  conductors  to  secure  build- 
ings from  the  effects  of  lightning.  The  au- 
rora borealie,  or  northern  lights,  are  (asw*n 
have  observed)  the  effects  of  the  electric 
, fluid  passing  through  highly  rarefied  air. 
j It  is  also  well  known,  that  earthquakes, 

I whirlwinds,  and  wntcr-spouts  are  generally 
nrcoinpanicd  with,  and  dependent  upon 
I clectrieal  phenomena. Among  the  nu- 

merous philosophic  enquirers  on  this  intc- 
resting  subject,  the  nature  of  which  is  daily 
1 further  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of 
scientific  men,  none  have  given  it  more  at- 
tention, or  have  more  systematlrally  deve- 
loped its  enuscs  and  effects,  than  Trofessor 
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TUK  EFFECTS  OF  ELBCTBICITT  IN  THUNDER-STORMS  WERE  FIRST  EXPERIMENTALLY  DEMONSTRATED  BY  DR.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 


CHEMICAL  AGENCIES  OP  WATER  AND  AIR,  ASSISTED  BY  ELECTRICITY,  ARE  OF  IMMENSE  IMPORTANCE  IN  THE  ECONOMY  OP  NATURE. 


IN  ALL  ELKCTUICITY,  THE  POSITIVE,  OR  OXYGEN,  IS  THE  ACTIVE  POWER. 
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Faraday,  wliose  scries  of  experiments, 
which  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
during  the  last  year,  are  an  honourable  ex- 
ample of  persevering  industry  in  the  cause 
of  science.  It  is  not  \vithin  the  scope  of 
tliis  work  to  enter  at  large  into  this  or  any 
otlier  science ; but  we  are  desirous,  when 
we  cannot  do  more,  to  direct  attention  to 
the  best  sources  of  information,  and  to 
render  honour  where  honour  is  due.  "We 
will  therefore  now  dismiss  the  article,  by 
referring  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  Scientific  and  Literary  Pe- 
riodicals generally,  for  further  details.  But 
there  is  something  so  singular  in  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  “ electrical  lady,'* 
authenticated  by  a respectable  physician 
who  communicated  it  to  the  editor  of  “ Sil- 
liman’s  Journal,"  in  which  it  recently  ap- 
peared, that  we  insert  it  as  a curiosity.  He 
states,  “that  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  28th, 
during  a somewhat  extraordinary  display  of 
northern  lights,  the  person  in  question  be- 
came so  highly  charged  with  electricity,  as 
to  give  out  vivid  electrical  sparks  from  the 
end  of  each  finger  to  the  face  of  each  of  the 
company  present.  This  did  not  cease  wdth 
the  heavenly  phenomenon,  but  continued 
for  several  months,  during  which  time  she 
was  constantly  charged,  and  g^iving  oflf  elec- 
trical sparks  to  every  conductor  she  ap- 
proached; so  that  she  could  not  touch  the 
stove,  nor  any  metallic  utensils,  without 
first  giving  off  an  electrical  spark,  with  the 
consequent  twinge.  The  state  most  fa- 
vourable to  this  phenomenon  was  an  atmo- 
sphere of  about  80  deg.  Fahrenheit,  mode- 
rate exercise,  and  social  enjoyment.  It 
disappeared  in  any  atmosphere  approach- 
ing zero,  and  under  the  debilitating  effects 
of  fear.  When  seated  by  the  stove,  read- 
ing, with  her  feet  upon  the  fender,  she 
gave  out  sparks  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
a minute ; and  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  a spark  that  could  be  seen, 
heard,  or  felt,  passed  every  second  1 She 
could  charge  otners  in  the  same  way,  when 
insulated,  who  could  then  give  sparks  to 
others.  To  make  it  satisfactory  that  her 
dress  did  not  produce  it,  it  w'as  changed  to 
cotton  and  woollen,  without  altering  the 
phenomenon.  The  lady  is  about  thirty,  of 
sedentary  pursuits,  and  delicate  state  of 
health.*’ 

ELECTRF'CIAN,  a person  versed  in  elec- 
tricity, and  who  has  scientifically  investi- 
gated its  properties  by  observation  and  ex- 
periments. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINE,  an  instru- 
ment or  apparatus  contrived  for  rubbing 
electrics  and  conductors  together,  and  for 
collecting  tlie  electric  fluid  from  surround- 
ing bodies.  There  are  various  kinds ; but 
the  cylindrical  machine  is  in  most  common 
use.  This  consists  of  a glass  cylinder,  fix- 
ed in  such  a manner  that  it  may  be  turned 
w ith  a winch  ; a cushion,  supported  by  a 
glass  pillar,  and  having  apiece  of  silk  which 
comes  between  it  and  the  cylinder;  and  a 
tube,  supported  by  a glass  pillar,  w hich  is  | 
called  the  prime  conductor,  or  simply  the  j 
conductor.^— LVccfrica/  rubber,  a part  of  j 


the  electritfal  ajiparatus,  consisting  of  black 
oiled  silk,  wrliich  serves  to  aid  the  friction 

in  the  electrical  machine. Electrical 

shock,  the  sudden  explosion  between  the 
opposite  sides  of  a charged  electric. 

ELEC'TRIC/VL-EEL,  in  ichthyolo^,  the 
Gymnotus  electricus  of  Linnteus,  a fish  so 
called  from  its  power  of  producing  an  elec- 
trical shock  whenever  it  is  touched.  By 
this  power  it  stupifies,  and  then  seizes, 
such  animals  as  venture  to  approach  it. 

' The  properties  and  habits  of  the  elec- 
trical eel  have  lately  more  particularly 
come  under  the  notice  of  scientific  men, 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  having  been 
brought  to  this  country  from  the  Amazon 
river,  and  exhibited  at  the  Gallery  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  London,  “ On  October  22,** 
says  the  Atkenaum,  " Professor  Faraday, 
in  the  presence  of  Professors  DanieU, 
Ow’en,  Wheatstone,  and  others,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  it  the  electric  spark; 
and  one  of  the  party,  who  had  the  temerity 
to  grasp  the  creature  w ith  both  bands,  bad 
his  curiosity  satisfied  with  a shock,  which, 
if  he  were  before  incredulous,  must  have 
most  effectually  removed  all  doubts  as  to 
tlte  electric  properties  of  the  animaL  The 
electricity  appears  to  be  of  the  most  in- 
tense character,  being  communicated  by 
simply  immersing  the  hands  in  the  vessel 
of  w'ater  containing  the  eel.  By  one  shock, 
not  only  w’as  the  needle  of  a galvanometer 
defiected,  hut  chemical  action  and  mag- 
netic induction  obtained.** — This  si>eciuicn 
of  the  Gymnoius  elecirims  having  been  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Mr.  T.  Bradley,  he 
has  favoured  the  public  with  an  interesting 
account  of  its  habits,  througii  the  medium 
of  the  Magazine  of  A’afwral  History,  from 
w'liich  we  learn,  that  w hen  the  eel  is  eager 
for  food,  it  swallows  it  without  giving  it  a 
shock ; yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
at  the  moment  of  seizing  a fish,  the  eel 
discharges  its  electricity  through  tlic  water, 
since  a shock  has  been  perceived  by  a per- 
son at  that  moment  haring  his  hands  im- 
mersed in  the  tub  in  which  the  ccl  is  kept,  | 
If  the  Gymnotus  do  not  see  the  small  fish,  { 
he  {tl>pcArs  to  be  aware  of  its  presence,  and  j 
seeks  it;  and  during  the  motions  of  the  i 
two  animals,  if  the  fish  happen  to  touch  ' 
the  ccl,  it  generally  receives  a shock  that 
paralyzes  it,  causing  the  victim  to  float, 
belly  upwards,  on  the  surface,  till  it  is  no- 
ticed by  the  ccl,  who  instantly  swallows  it. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  Hr.  Faraday, 
who  has  carefully  examined  the  animal,  its 
electric  power  is  identical  with  common 
electricity,  though  more  readily  developed. 
And  it  has  been  further  remarked,  that 
whilst  the  hinder  parts  wore  negatively 
electrified,  the  head  and  neck  were  jmsi- 
tivcly  so;  and  a series  of  electric  sparks,  as 
well  AS  an  elevation  of  temperature,  wore 
elicited. 

ELECTRO  CHEM  ISTRY,  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity  and 
galvanism  in  effecting  chemical  chfmgrs. 

A powerful  clectro-cbcniical  hutury 

has  been  executed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Clarke,  at 
the  Gallery  of  Science,  Lowtber  .\rcadc, 
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KLKCTKICAL  EXCITEMENT  18  TUK  rRINCiri.B  OP  VITALITY  AND  KNRROT. 


TMK  cM.i»ACr»Kiatic  or  Turn  klkov  i«  a calm  and  »iki»itativr  contkmi'lation  or  oiiiMr,  not  tub  agony  or  surrKuiNG, 


ELEPHANTS  BUEATHE,  EAT,  AND  DRINK,  BX  MEANS  OP  TUElll  TRUNK. 
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London,  by  which  the  most  surprising  ef- 
fects are  produced.  It  rapidly  fuses  a 
copper  rod,  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia* 
meter;  yet,  notwithstanding  such  intense 
power,  the  experimenter  holds  the  con- 
ducting wires  in  each  hand,  evidently  with- 
out receiving  any  shocks  from  the  battery. 

ELECTRO  >LVG'NETISM,  that  branch 
of  electric  science  which  shews  the  agency 
of  electricity  and  ^vanism  in  communi- 
cating to  certain  suhstances  magnetic  pro- 
perties. Thus  we  speak  of  electrO‘inagnetic 
phenomena  in  the  atmosphere,  &c. 

EliECTROM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  elec- 
tricity, and  determining  its  quality. 

ELECTRO-MOTION,  the  motion  or 
passing  of  electricity  from  one  metal  to  ano- 
ther, by  the  attraction  of  one  metal  plate  in 
contact  with  another.  That  w'hich  produ- 
ces electro-motion  is  called  the  electro- 
motive power. 

ELEC  TROMOTOR,  an  apparatus  so 
called  by  Volta;  a mover  of  the  electric 
duid. 

ELECTRO-NEG'ATIVE,  repelled  by  bo- 
dies  negatively  clectridcd,  and  attracted  by 

those  positively  electrified. Electro-posi- 

tive,  attracted  by  bodies  negatively  electri- 
fied, or  by  the  negative  pole  of  the  galvanic 
arrangement. 

ELEC'TROPHOR,  or  ELECTROPII'O- 
RU25,  a kind  of  substitute  for  an  electrical 
machine,  consisting  of  tw'o  plates,  one  of 
which  is  a resinous  electric  and  the  other 
metallic. 

ELECTROTYPE.  [See  Voltaic  En- 
6KAVINO,  for  a minute  account  of  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  this  new  and  interest- 
ing branch  of  science.] 

ELEC'TRUM,  in  mineralogy,  an  argen- 
tiferous gold  ore,  of  a pale  brass  yellow 
colour. Also  Amber,  [which  sec.] 

ELECTUARY,  in  pharmacy,  a form  of 
medicine  composed  of  powders,  or  other  in- 
gredients, incorporated  with  some  conserve, 
syrup,  &c.  • 

ELEEMOS'YNARY,  an  epithet  for  what- 
ever pertains  to  the  use  and  iRanageincnt  of 
charitable  donations,  whether  intended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  or  sick,  or  appropri- 
ated to  education.  A hospital  founded  by 
charity  is  an  eleemonynary  institution  for 
the  sick  ; a college  founded  by  donations  is 
alv)  elremoaynary ; and  so  is  the  conjorn- 
tion  which  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  such 
institutions. 

KL'EGANCE,  in  a general  sense,  is  that 
which  pleases  by  its  synimctry,  purity,  or 
beauty  ; and  is  select,  ns  distinguished  from 

what  is  common. In  literature,  elegance 

of  componition  consists  in  well  chosen  words 
and  phrases,  arranged  in  an  appropriate 
and  nappy  manner.  It  implies  neatness, 
purity,  and  perspicuous  arrangement ; a 
style  calculated  to  please  a delicate  taste, 
rather  than  to  excite  admiration  or  strong 
feeling.-- — In  speaking,  it  includes  propri- 
ety of  diction  and  ricli  cxuressioiis  witli 
^ac^fuInc.’M  of  action.— —In  painting,  it 
imulicA  a certain  manner  which  embel- 
lishes and  heightens  objects  ; as  in  Corre- 

gio,  where,  notwithstanding  all  the  defeets 
as  to  justness  of  design,  there  is  nn  elegance 
even  in  the  manner  of  the  design  itself,  as 

well  as  in  the  turn  of  the  attitudes,  &c. 

In  architecture,  elegance  consists  in  tl^e  due 
symmetry  and  distribution  of  the  parts  of 
an  edifice,  or  in  regular  proportions  and 
arrangement. It  is  also  applied  to  vari- 

ous works  of  art  or  nature  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  of  form,  &c. 

ELE'GIT,  in  law,  a writ  of  execution, 
which  lies  for  a person  who  has  recovered 
debt  or  damages;  or  upon  a recognisance 
in  any  court,  against  a defendant  that  is 
not  able  in  his  goods  to  satisfy  his  cre- 
ditors. 

EL'EGT,  a mournful  and  plaintive  kind 
of  poem.  The  principal  writers  of  elegiac 
verse  among  the  Latins,  were  Propertius, 
Ovid,  and  Tibullus;  the  chief  writers  of 
elegy  among  the  Greeks,  were  Callhuachus, 
Parthenius,  and  Euphorion. 

EL'EMENT,  in  physiology,  a term  used 
to  denote  the  original  component  parts  of 
bodies,  or  those  into  which  they  are  ulti- 
mately resolvable.  In  the  ancient  and 
still  popular  sense  of  the  word,  the  ele- 
ments are  understood  to  be  four  in  num- 
ber ; 'namely,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water ; 
hut  by  the  researches  of  modern  science 
it  is  fully  demonstrated  that  earth  is  a com- 
pound of  many  earths ; air,  a compound 
of  at  least  two  gases ; water,  a compound 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ; and  fire,  only 
the  extrication  of  light  and  heat  during 
combustion,  hlodcrn  chemistry  has,  in 
fact,  determined  that  an  clement  is  mere- 
ly the  last  result  of  chemical  analysis,  or 
that  which  cannot  be  decomposed  by  any 

means  now*  employed. Elements,  in  a 

figurative  sense,  is  used  for  the  principles 
and  foundations  of  any  art  or  science,  as 

“ Euchd’s  Elements,”  &c. Elements,  in 

divinity,  the  bread  and  wine  prepared  for 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

EL'EMI,  a resin,  of  a strong  aromatic 
odour  and  a hot  spicy  taste,  which  exudes 
from  incisions  made  througli  the  bark  of 
the  Amyris  etem\fera,  a small  tree  or  shrub 
of  South  America.  The  crystaliiic  resin  of 
clcmi  is  called  elemine,  and  is  used  in 
making  lacquer. 

ELEMENTART,  nn  epithet  expressive 
of  that  which  is  uncoitipouiided,  or  having 
only  one  principle  or  constituent  jiart.  It 
also  denotes  radimental,  or  initiatory  i as, 
an  elementary  treatise. 

ELEN'C'llUS,  in  logic,  a sophism,  or 
failncioiis  argument,  wliich  deceives  the 
hearer  under  the  appearance  of  truth. 

El/KPllANT,  the  largest,  strongest, and 
moat  sagacious  of  all  quadrupeds.  The 
form  of  this  niiininl  is  altogctlicr  awkward  ; 
the  head  is  large,  the  eyes  small,  and  the 
cars  large  and  pendulous;  the  body  is 
tliick,  ami  tlic  back  iiiucli  arched;  hut  the 
most  singular  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
elcphniil  is  his  trunk  or  proboscis,  by  which 
he  conveys  food  and  drink  to  his  mouth. 
The  eyes  arc  small  and  the  feet  short, 
rounil,  clumsy,  and  distiiiguislinhle  only  by 
tlic  toes.  The  trunk  is  a cartilaginous  and 

vr.irnANTs  have  the  senskb  or  ukarino  and  smki.uno  in  gkrat  rRRrECTioN.  235 


THE  EMPLOTMENT  OP  THE  ELEPHANT  HAS  BEEN  DISCONTINUED  IN  MODERN  WARFARE,  HIS  TERROR  OF  FIRE-ARMS  RENDERING  HIM  UNMANAGEABLE 


THE  KLEPHANT  AND  THE  DOG  ABE  THE  ONDT  ANIMALS  WHICH  SEEM  TO  COMPBEHEND  WHAT  WE  MEAN  BY  ODB  LOOKS. 


TUE  elephant’s  STEF  IS  SO  8UEE,  THAT  HE  IS  NEVEIi  KNOWN  TO  BTUMSLE. 
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muscular  tube,  extending  from  the  upper 
jaw,  and  is  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  It  is 
of  such  strength  as  to  be  capable  of  break- 
ing oft*  large  branches  from  trees,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  endowed  with  such  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  that  it  can  grasp  the 
smallest  object.  The  two  large  tusks  are 
of  a yellowish  colour,  and  extremely  hard: 
the  bony  substance  of  these  is  called  ivory. 
The  disposition  of  the  elephant  is  gentle, 
and  his  manners  social ; hence  they  are 
seldom  seen  except  in  troops.  In  wander- 
ing from  place  to  place,  the  males,  who  are 
furnished  with  the  largest  tusks,  put  them- 
selves at  the  head,  and  are  the  first  to  face 
every  danger.  In  Abyssinia,  they  ara  pur- 
sued by  hunters  on  horseback,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : tw'O  men,  perfectly  naked, 
mount  the  same  horse ; the  hinderraost  is 
armed  with  a broadsword,  the  low'er  part  of 
winch  is  covered  with  cord,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  exceedingly  sharp.  In  this 
manner  they  pursue  the  elephants,  and 
having  singled  out  one,  they  irritate  him  to 
attack  them,  when  they  ride  up  close  to 
him,  and  the  armed  man  slips  from  the 
horse  on  the  off  side,  and,  w’hilst  the  ele- 
phant’s attention  is  engaged  with  the 
horse,  he  divides  the  tefadons  of  his  foot 
with  a single  blow,  and  thus  disables  him, 
when  he  is  dispatched  by  lances.  The 
Hottentots  in  South  Africa  hunt  and  shoot 
them.  They  are  oftener,  however,  taken 
alive  in  pitfalls,  or  are  driven  into  enclo- 
sures ; and  when  gradually  brought  into 
subjection,  by  caresses  and  kind  treatment, 
they  become  the  most  gentle  and  obedient 
of  all  domestic  animals.  To  keep  an  ele- 
phant in  full  vigour,  he  requires  daily  about 
a hundred  pounds  of  rice,  either  raw  or 
boiled,  besides  fresh  herbage  to  cool  him, 
and  about  forty  gallons  of  water  as  drink. 
— We  learn,  in  ancient  history,  that  ele- 
phants w’ere  first  used  in  war  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ; at 
least  there  is  no  mention  of  them  before. 
They  carried  upon  their  backs  large  towers, 
containing  from  ten  to  thirty  soldiers,  who 
threw  missive  weapons  from  thence  upon 
the  enemy,  being  themselves  secured  within 
their  wooden  walls;  while  the  animals 
did  great  execution,  by  terrifying,  tearing 
and  trampling  down  both  horses  and  men. 

liL'EPHANT-BEETLE,  in  entomolo^, 
a large  species  of  Scarabeut,  or  beetle, 
found  in  South  America.  It  is  covered 
with  a hard  black  shell ; is  nearly  four 
inches  long;  and  has  a proboscis  an  inch 
and  a quarter  in  length. 

E L E F II  A N T r A S I S,  a species  of  le- 
prosy, which  derives  its  name  from  the 
skin  being  covered  with  incrustations  like 
those  of  the  elephant,  and  the  legs  swell- 
ing to  an  immense  size.  It  is  a direful 
chronic  disease,  and  regarded  as  conta- 
gious. 

EhEFHAN'TINE,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  books  wherein 
w’crc  registered  the  transactions  of  the  se- 
nate and  magistrates  of  Home,  of  the  em- 
perors or  generals  of  armies,  and  even  of 
the  provincial  magistrates,  the  births  and 


classes  of  the  people,  and  other  things  rc« 
lating  to  the  census.  They  were  so  called, 
perhaps,  as  being  made  of  ivory. 

ELEVATION,  in  its  primary  sense,  de-  • 
notes  exaltation ; the  act  of  raising  from  a ; 
lower  place  to  a higher ; or,  figuratively, 
the  act  of  exalting  in  rank ; as,  the  e/rra- 
tion  of  a man  to  a throne. In  architec- 

ture, an  orthographic  or  upright  draught  of 
a building. Elevation,  in  astronomy,  al- 

titude ; the  height  of  the  equator,  pole,  or 
stars,  &c.,  above  the  horizon. — In  gunnery, 
the  angle  which  the  chace  of  a cannon  or 
mortar  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon.  Elevation  of  the  Host^  in  the  Ro- 

mish church,  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  mass  which  consists  in  the  priest’s 
raising  the  host  above  his  head  for  the 
people  to  adore. 

EL'EVATOR,  in  auatomy,  the  neime  of 
several  muscles,  which  serve  to  raise  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong;  as 
the  elevator  of  the  external  ear,  the  epi- 
glottis, &c. 

EL'EVATORT,  in  surgery,  an  instru- 
ment used  in  trepanning,  for  raising  de- 
pressed or  fractured  parts  of  the  skull. 

ELEUSIN'IA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
solemn  and  mysterious  festival  in  honour 
of  Ceres,  kept  every  fourth  year  by  the  Ce- 
leans  and  Philiasians,  and  every  fifth  year 
by  the  Athenians,  Lacedemonians,  Farrha- 
sians  and  Cretans,  at  Eleusis,  a borough  of 
Attica.  It  was  transferred  from  thence  to 
Rome  by  the  Emperor  Adrian.  The  Eleu- 
sinia  was  the  most  celebrated  and  mysteri- 
ous solemnity  of  any  in  Greece,  and  often 
called  by  way  of  eminence  mysteria.  The 
mysteries  were  of  tw'o  kinds,  the  greater 
and  the  less ; the  less  were  preparaton*  to 
the  greater.  They  consisted  of  a solemn 
representation  of  what  was  supposed  to 
pass  in  the  regions  of  Elysium  and  Tarta- 
rus ; and  their  chief  design  was,  by  sen- 
sible means,  to  spread  among  the  people  a 
conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  of  a future  state  of  rewards  and  pti- 
nishments.  To  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
Elcusinian  mysteries  was  looked  upon  as  a 
crime  that  would  not  fail  to  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  The  person  who 
presided  at  these  rites  was  called  Ilicro- 
phantes,  or  the  revcalcr  of  holy  tniths. 

ELEUTHE'RIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
festival  celebrated  at  Flatica,  in  memory  of 
the  defeat  of  Mardonius,  the  general  of 
Xerxes;  and  in  honour  of  those  who  gal- 
lantly sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of 
their  country.  It  was  held  every  fifth  year, 
when  urizes  were  contended  for. 

ELF,  a term  now  almost  obsolete,  but 
fonncrly  used  to  denote  a fairy,  or  hobgob- 
lin ; an  imaginary*  being,  the  creature  of 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  craft. 

ELF'-ARKO^VS,  a name  given  to  flints 
in  the  shape  of  arrow-heads,  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  be  shot  by  fairies.  They  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Great  Britain,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  they  were  wr  - 
pons  of  offence  among  the  ancient  Britons. 

EI/GIN  iMAU'BLES,  a collection  of 
splendid  basso-relievos  and  fragments  of 
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THE  TUSKS  OF  AN  ELKPIIANT  CONTl.MHI  TO  OltOW  TO  THE  END  OF  HIS  LIFE* 


I??IK  or  An  r.I.r.niA-^T,  says  CUVIRR,  TIIRHR  ark  NKAUI.T  FOUTY  TIIOltSANU  MUSCI.KS,  WUiril  have  TIIK  rOWKR  or  mSTINCT  MOTION. 


TUB  LENGTU  OF  THE  EKGLISU  ELL  WAS  FIXED  BY  UEKKY  THE  FIRST*S  ARM. 
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j statuary,  which  were  brought  from  the 
' Parthenon  of  Athens  to  England,  in  1814, 
’ by  Lord  Elgin,  (hence  the  name).  They 
j are  now  in  the  Pritish  Museum,  having 
been  purchased  by  government  for  35,000/. 
They  are  unquestionably  some  of  the  finest 
remains  of  ancient  art,  and  offer  the  richest 
field  for  study. 

ELIMINATION,  the  ejection  of  super- 
fluous matter  from  organized  bodies. 

ELIQUATION,  in  metallurgy,  a sepa- 
ration of  the  difi'erent  parts  of  mixed  bo- 
dies, by  the  different  degrees  of  fire  re- 
quired to  melt  them. 

ELT'SION,  in  grammar,  the  cutting  off 
or  suppressing  a vowel  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  for  the  sake  of  sound  or  measure, 
when  the  ne.\t  word  begins  with  a vowel  j 
as,  th*  eManguined  field. 

ELIXTR,  in  medicine,  a compound  tinc- 
ture, extracted  from  two  or  more  ingre- 
dients. 

ELK,  a quadruped  of  the  cenine  genus. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind,  and  is 
found  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 

ELL,  a measure  of  different  lengths  in 
different  countries;  but  those  mostly  used 
in  England  are  the  English  and  Flemish 
ells  ; the  former,  three  feet  nine  inches,  or 
one  yard  and  a quarter ; and  the  latter  only 
twenty-seven  inches,  or  three-quarters  of  a 
yard. 

ELLIP'SIS,  in  geometry,  an  oval,  or 
curve  line  returning  into  itself,  and  pro- 
duced f^m  the  section  of  a cone  by  a plane 
cutting  both  its  sides,  but  not  parallel  to 
the  base. In  grammar,  a fipire  of  syn- 

tax, by  which  one  or  more  woras  are  omit- 
ted, which  the  reader  may  supply  ; as,  the 
horse  I rode,  for  the  horse  which  1 rode. 
—In  rhetoric,  a figure  of  speech  where- 
by the  orator,  through  excessive  emotion, 
passes  over  many  things,  which,  had  he 
ocen  cool,  ought  to  have  been  mentioned. 

ELLIKSOID,  in  geometry,  an  elliptical 
spheroid,  being  the  solid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  either  axis. 

ELM,  in  botany,  JJlmue,  a forest  tree  of 
the  first  magnitude^  the  wood  of  which  is 
very  serviceable  w'hcre  it  may  lie  continu- 
ally dry  or  wet,  in  extremes.  Accordingly, 
it  is  proper  for  water-works,  mills,  pumps, 
aqueducts,  and  ship-plonks  beneath  tlie 
water  lines.  It  is  also  used  for  naves  of 
wheels,  handles  for  single  saws,  axle-trees, 
and  the  like.  The  elm  is  eommon  in  Great 
Hritain,  and  lives  to  a great  age.  About 
twenty  species  arc  known,  all  inhabiting 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

ELMO'S  FIRE,  St.;  an  appearance 
caused  by  fiery  meteors  in  the  atmosphere: 
it  IS  often  seen  playing  about  the  masts 

and  rigging  of  ships. In  explanation  of 

this  curious  phenomenon,  wc  submit  the 
following  extract  of  a letter  from  W.  Traill, 
Kvj.,  Kirkwall,  to  I'rofcssor  Traill,  dated 
May  16,  1m37,  describing  its  appearnitre  at 
Orkney.  '*  On  Sunday,  Feb.  lU,  iH.'i/r  in  a 
tremendous  gale,  rny  large  boat  sunk,  and 
it  was  late  on  Tuesday  iiight  before  wc 


could  get  her  up  and  drawn  to  the  shore, 
at'ter  which  w e had  tow'ait  till  three  o’clock 
next  morning  till  the  tide  ebbed  from  her ; 
she  was  during  this  time  attached  to  the 
shore  by  an  iron  chain,  about  30  fathoms 
long,  which  did  not  touch  the  w'ater,  w'hen, 
to  my  astonishment,  I beheld  a sheet  of 
blood-red  flame,  extending  along  the  shore 
for  about  30  fathoms  broad  and  100  fa- 
thoms long,  commencing  at  the  chain  and 
stretching  along  the  shore  and  sea  in  the 
direction  of  the  shore,  which  was  E.SE., 
the  wind  being  N.NW.  at  the  time.  The 
flame  remained  about  ten  seconds,  and  oc- 
curred four  times  in  about  two  minutes. 
Whilst  I was  w'ondering  not  a little,  the 
boatmen  who,  to  the  number  of  25  or 
30,  were  sneltering  themselves  from  the 
weather,  came  running  dowm  apparently 
alarmed,  and  asked  me  if  1 had  ever  seen 
any  thing  like  this  before.  I was  about  to 
reply,  when  I observed  their  eyes  directed 
upwards,  and  found  they  were  attracted  by 
a most  splendid  appearance  at  the  boat. 
The  whole  mast  was  illuminated,  and  from 
the  iron  spike  at  the  summit,  a flame  of 
one  foot  long  was  pointed  to  the  N.NW., 
from  which  a thunder-cloud  was  rapidly 
coming.  The  cloud  approached,  which 
was  accompanied  by  thunder  and  hail ; the 
flame  increased,  and  foUow'ed  the  course  of 
the  cloud  till  it  was  immediately  above, 
when  it  arrived  at  the  length  of  nearly 
three  feet,  after  which  it  rapidly  diminish- 
ed, still  pointing  to  the  cloud,  ns  it  was 
borne  rapidly  on  to  S.SE.  The  whole 
lasted  about  four  minutes,  and  bad  a most 
splendid  appearance.” 

ELOCUTION,  in  rhetoric,  consists  of 
elegance,  coftiposition,  and  dignity:  the 
first  comprehends  the  purity  and  perspi- 
cuity of  a language,  and  is  the  foundation 
of  elocution  ; the  second  ranges  the  w’ords 
in  proper  order ; and  the  last  adds  the  or- 
naments of  tropes  and  figures,  to  give 
strength  and  dignity  to  the  whole.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  there  should  be 
a certain  musical  cadence  or  intonation, 
to  render  it  pleasing  to  the  car. 

ELONGATION,  in  astronomy,  the  re- 
moval of  a planet  to  the  farthest  distance 
it  can  be  from  the  sun,  as  it  appears  to  an 
observer  on  the  earth.  The  term  is  chiclly 
used  in  speaking  of  Venus  and  Mercury, 
the  arch  of  a great  circle  intercepted  be- 
tween either  of  these  pHnets  and  the  sun, 
being  called  the  elongation  of  that  planet 

from  the  sun. Elongation,  in  surge^, 

an  imperfect  luxation,  occasioned  by  the 
extension  of  the  ligaments  of  a joint  be- 
yond its  natural  dimensions. 

ELO  PEMENT,  in  law,  the  voluntary 
departure  of  a wife  from  licr  husband  to  go 
and  live  with  an  adulterer.  In  coimnoii 
iiceeplntion,  the  secret  departure  of  any 
female  with  her  lover,  either  to  be  married 
or  to  live  together  illicitly. 

K'l.OPS,  in  ichthyohigy,  a gemis  of 
fishes  of  the  Abdominal  order,  Iiaving  a 
smooth  licad,  and  a palate  rough  with 
teeth. 

EL  OtlUENCE,  the  art  or  net  of  speak- 


ri.M  WIM,  niTAR  TRAXSPI.AXTIXO  nRTTFTl  TIIAX  AWT  OTMKK  LAHOK  TURK. 
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ly  TBBOLOGT,  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  **  EMANATION  ” IS  THAT  WHICH  REGARDS  THE  SON  AND  HOLT  GHOST  AS  EFFLUXES  FROM  THE  DEITY. 


THE  NEW  FRENCU  PROCESS  OF  EMDALMINO  IS  CALLED  “ MOMIPICATION." 

ema]  Sdenttfic  anU  ^ittrar^  S^rcasury  ; [emb 


iog  with  grace,  eifect,  and  fluency,  in 
which  is  comprehended  a good  elocution 
or  utterance;  correct,  appropriate,  and 
rich  expressions,  with  animation,  and  suit- 
able action.  Cicero  defines  it,  the  art 
of  speaking  with  copiousness  and  embel- 
lishment. Eloquence  and  rhetoric  differ 
from  each  other,  as  the  theory  from  the 
practice : rhetoric  being  the  art  which  de- 
scribes the  rules  of  eloquence,  and  elo- 
quence that  art  w'hich  uses  them  to  advan- 
tage. 

E'LUL,  the  name  of  a Jewish  month,  an- 
swering to  part  of  August. 

ELUTRIA'TION,  in  metallurgy,  the 
operation  of  pulverising  a solid  substance, 
mixing  it  with  water,  and  pouring  off  the 
liquid,  while  the  foul  or  extraneous  sub- 
stances are  floating,  or  after  the  coarser 
particles  have  subsided,  and  while  the  finer 
parts  are  suspended  in  the  liquor. 

E LYMUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  Tri- 
andria  digynia  class  of  plants,  the  calyx  of 
which  is  a common  involucrum,  consisting 
of  four  leaves,  and  containing  several  flow- 
ers in  two  spiculse : the  particular  corollai 
are  composed  of  two  valves : the  seed  is 
oblong. 

ELYS'IUM,  or  ELYS'IAN  FIELDS,  in 
heathen  mythology,  the  supposed  residence 
of  the  blessed  after  death.  The  poets  de- 
scribe this  region  as  consisting  of  oeautiful 
meadows  alternated  with  pleasant  groves ; 
where  a serene  and  cloudless  sky  was  spread 
over  them,  and  a soft,  celestial  light  shed 
a magical  brillifincy  over  every  object.  The 
heroes  there  renew'ed  their  favourite  sports ; 
danced  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre  from  which 
Orpheus  drew  the  most  enchanting  tones, 
or  wandered  through  the  most  odoriferous 
groves,  where  the  warbling  birds  carolled 
forth  their  harmony  by  the  side  of  refresh- 
ing fountains.  There  the  earth  teemed 
with  plenteous  fruits,  and  the  verdure  of 
spring  was  perpetual ; while  all  cares, 
pains,  and  infirmities,  were  exchanged  for 
the  purest  bliss. 

ELYTRA,  in  entomology,  a name  for 
the  wing-sheaths,  or  upper  crustaceous 
membranes,  which  cover  the  wings  of  the 
insects  of  the  beetle  tribe. 

EMANATION,  the  act  of  flowing  or 
proceeding  from  some  source  or  origin ; 
or,  the  thing  that  proceeds  from  that  ac- 
tion. Light  is  an  emanation  from  the  sun, 
wisdom,  an  emanation  from  God,  &c. 

EMANCIPATION,  in  the  Roman  law, 
the  setting  free  a son  from  the  subjection 
of  liis  father.  It  differed  from  manumis- 
sion, as  the  latter  was  the  act  of  a master 
in  favour  of  a slave,  whereas  emancipation 
put  the  son  in  a situation  to  manage  his 
own  affairs,  and  to  marry  without  his  fa- 
ther's consent,  although  a minor.  The 
w’ord  emancipation  was  applied  to  the  pro- 
jects long  entertained  of  redeeming  the 
negroes  from  Christian  slavery;  and  to  the 
Catholic  relief  bill  in  England. 

EMAR'GINATEI),  among  botanists,  an 
epithet  for  such  leaves  ns  have  a little  in- 
denting on  their  summits;  and  accordingly 
ns  this  indentation  is  terminated  on  each 


side,  they  are  said  to  be  obtusely  or  acutely 
emarginated.  ! 

EMASCULATION,  the  act  of  depriving 
a male  of  those  parts  which  characterize 
the  sex.  It  also  denotes  unmanly  w’eak- 
ness. 

EMBALMTNG,  the  opening  a dead 
body,  taking  out  the  intestines,  and  filling 
the  place  with  odoriferous  and  desiccativc 
drugs  and  spices,  to  prevent  its  putrefac- 
tion. The  Egyptians  have  always  been 
celebrated  for  their  adherence  to  this  prac- 
tice, and  the  skill  wnth  w’hich  they  per- 
formed it.  With  some  variation,  it  is  still 
one  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  that  nation. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a metaphysical  no- 
tion, inculcated  as  of  their  religion,  that 
the  soul  continued  with  the  body.  There 
naturally  followed  an  aflectionate  desire  to 
do  every  thing  that  Uving  creatures  can 
suppose  acceptable  to  the  dead.  They 
were  even  desirous  of  having  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  their  parents  in  their  houses,  and 
at  their  tables,  and  believed,  as  has  been 
suggested,  that  their  souls  were  present 
also;  and  it  w'as  essential  to  this  gra- 
tification that  those  bodies  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  most  perfect  manner  possi- 
ble.  T^Iodem  chemistry  has  made  us  ac- 

quainted with  many  means  of  counteract- 
ing putrefaction,  more  simple  and  more 
effectual  than  the  laborious  processes  of 
the  ancients. 

EMBAR'GO,  in  commerce,  a prohibition 
of  sailing,  issued  by  authority  on  all  ship- 
ping, either  out  of  port,  or  into  port.  It  is 
generally  to  restrain  ships  from  leaving  a 
port. 

EM'BASSY,  the  public  function  or  cm- 
loyment  of  a public  minister,  whether  am- 
assndor  or  envoy. 

EM'BER  WEEKS,  four  seasons  in  the 
year  more  particularly  set  apart  for  prayer 
and  fasting,  namely,  the  first  week  in  Lent, 
the  next  after  Whitsuntide,  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  and  the  thirteenth  of  De- 
cember.  Ember  Bays,  particular  days  of 

fasting  and  humiliation  in  the  Ember 
weeks. 

EM'BER-GOOSE,  in  ornitholofrv,  a fowl 
of  the  genus  Colymbus,  and  order  ofAvsertt. 

It  is  of  a dusky  black  colonr,  and  inhabits 
the  Orkney  isles,  Iceland,  &c. 

EMHERI'ZA,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  J 
birds  of  the  order  of  Pa.iseret.  Thqy  are  r. 
chiefly  known  in  English  by  the  name  of  . 
Bunting,  except  the  Ortolan  fEmbrrizn  t 
hortulana),  winch  is  esteemed  a great  deli-  j 
caev  for  the  table.  * 

EMBEZ  ZLEMENT,  the  act  of  fraudu- 
lently  appropriating  a thing  to  one’s  own  - 

use,  winch  has  been  intrusted  to  one’s  rare  % 
and  management.  t 

EM'BLEM,  a kind  of  painted  cniprmn,  or  j 
certain  figures  painted  or  cut  metapliorir-  - 
ally,  expressing  some  action,  or  instructing  ► 
us  in  some  moral  truth.  < 

EM'BLEM  ENTS,  inlaw,  a word  used  for  * 
the  produce  of  land  sown  or  planted  by  a r 
tenant  for  life  or  yejirs,  whose  estate  is  de- 
termined suddenly  after  the  land  is  sow  n or 
planted,  and  before  a harvest.  Inthiscasc, 
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A DALANCR  IS  AN  RMaLKM  OF  JUSTICR  ; A CROWN,  AN  RMBLKM  OF  nOTAI.TT. 
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EMERALDS  VABV  IN  COLOUR  PROM  THK  PALEST  TO  TUB  MOST  INTENSE  GREEN. 


1 eme]  ■Q  "Ncto  Bictionari)  of  tijc  ISclIts  ILctiics.  [emi 

the  tenant's  executors  shall  have  theem6/e» 
ment$.  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  any  pro* 
ducts  that  naturally  arise  from  the  ground. 

EMBOLISM,  in  astronomical  chrono- 
logy, the  insertions  of  days,  months,  or 
years,  in  an  account  of  time,  to  produce  re- 
gularity. 

EMBONPOINT,  (French),  a moderate 
and  agreeable  fulness  of  figure. 

EMBOSS  ING,  the  forming  or  fashion- 
ing works  in  relievo,  whether  by  raising,  by 
carving,  or  by  depression.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
kind  of  sculpture,  where  the  figures  pro- 
ject from  the  plane  whereon  it  is  cut ; and 
according  as  the  figures  are  more  or  less 
prominent,  they  are  said  to  be  in  alio,  mezzo, 

or  basso  relievo. Kmboseing  xcood,  as  in 

picture  frames  and  other  articles  of  orna- 
mented cabinet  work,  is  either  produced  by 
means  of  carving,  or  by  casting  the  pattern 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  composition, 
andeementing  it  on  the  surface  of  thewood. 
^^Emboasing  cloth.  Cotton,  woollen  cloth, 
silk,  paper,  and  other  fabrics,  are  embossed 
by  the  powerful  pressure  of  revolving  cy- 
linders on  which  the  required  patterns  arc 
engraved.— The  patent  of  an  ingenious  in- 
vention was  taken  out  by  Mr.  T.  Greig  of 
Bury,  Lancashire,  in  1835,  for  both  emboss- 
ing and  printing  silk,  cotton,  &c.,  in  one 
or  more  colours  at  one  operation. 

EMBRA'SURE,  in  architecture,  the  en- 
largement made  of  the  aperture  of  a door  or 

window,  on  the  inside  of  the  wall. In 

fortification,  a hole  or  aperture  in  a para- 
pet, through  which  cannon  are  pointed  and 
discharged. 

EMBROCA'TION,  in  pharmacy,  a lotion 
or  combination  of  medicinal  liquids,  with 
which  any  diseased  part  is  ruboed  or  fo- 
mented. 

EMBROID'ERY,  figured  work  wrought 
on  silk,  cloth,  stuffs,  or  muslins.  The  art 
of  embroidery  was  invented  in  the  cast,  pro- 
bably by  the  Phrygians  or  Persians.  At  all 
events,  it  was  introduced  from  Persia  into 

Greece. Embroidering  Machine.  Until  of 

late  embroidery  work  was  entirely  perform* 
ed  by  hand,  and  was  cultivated  on  account 
of  its  elegance,  by  ladies  of  rank ; but  since 
the  iDTcntioii  of  a most  ingenious  machine 
by  M.  Ileilmann  of  Mulhnuse,  many  of  them 
have  been  set  up  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  One  of  these  machines  having 
13u  needles,  will  perform  as  much  as  fifteen 
expert  hand  embroiderers,  and  requires 
merely  the  labour  of  one  grown-up  person 
and  two  assistant  children. 

EM  BRYO,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  ani- 
mal in  the  womb,  before  the  several  mem- 
bers arc  distinctly  fonned,  after  which  it  is 
called  the fretun. 

E.MBOIjCIIU'RK,  in  music,  the  aperture 
of  a flute  or  other  wind  instrument. 

EMENDATION,  nn  alteration  made  in 
the  text  of  any  book  by  verbal  criticism. 
In  law,  the  correction  of  abuses. 

KM'ER.M.Ihawell-known  gem  of  a beau* 
tiful  green  colour,  somewhat  harder  than 
quartz,  which  occurs  in  prisms  with  a regu- 
lar hexagonal  base,  and  ranks  next  in  value 
to  the  onrntal  ruby  and  sapphire.  1 1 bcronics 

electric  by  friction,  is  often  transparent, 
sometimes  only  translucent,  and  before  the 
blow-pipe  is  fusible  into  a whitish  enamel, 
or  glass.  The  most  intensely  coloured  and 
valuable  emeralds  are  brought  from  Pern.  1 
■ ’In  heraldry,  another  name  for  vert,  or 
the  green  tincture  in  coat  armour. 

EMER'GENT,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet 
for  a star  at  the  moment  it  goes  out  of  the 

sun’s  beams,  so  as  to  become  visible. In 

chronology,  the  year  or  epoch  from  which 
any  computation  of  time  is  made. 

EMER'SION,  in  astronomy,  the  re-ap- 
pearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  after  they  have 
undergone  an  eclipse ; also  of  a star  that 
emerges  from  under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

EM'ERY",  in  mineralogy,  a compact  va- 
riety of  cormndum,  very  generally  regarded 
as  a sort  of  iron  ore.  It  is  of  a blackish-gray 
colour,  and  so  very  hard  as  to  scratch  topaz. 
It  consists  of  alumina,  silica,  and  iron  ; and 
is  used  in  the  form  of  a powder  for  polishing 
hard  minerals  and  metals.  The  lapidaries 
cut  ordinary  gems  on  their  wheels,  by 
sprinkling  them  with  the  moistened  powder 
of  emery ; but  it  will  not  cut  the  diamond. 

EMETTIC,  a medicine  for  emptying  the 
stomach  by  vomiting.  • 

EM'ETINE,  in  medicine,  a peculiar  ve- 
getable principle,  obtained  from  the  ipe- 
cacuanha root,  of  whose  emetic  properties 
it  is  conceived  to  be  the  sole  cause.  In  a 
dose  of  half  a grain  it  acts  as  a powerful 
emetic,  followed  by  sleep;  and  six  grains 
produce  violent  vomiting,  stupor  and  death. 

EMICA'TION,  a flying  off  in  small  par- 
ticles, as  from  heated  iron  or  fermenting 
liquors. 

EMTGRANT,  a person  removing  from  his 
native  country  to  reside  in  some  foreign 
land. 

EMIGRATION,  the  removal  of  inhabi- 
tants from  one  country  to  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  permanent  residence.  Of  late 
years,  various  causes  have  conspired  to  fa- 
vour tlie  practice  of  emigration  from  the 
shores  of  Britain  to  her  distant  colonies ; 
and  there  appears  to  be  every  prospect  that 
similar  causes  will  exist  for  some  length  of 
lime  to  come ; but  when  we  consider  how 
much  resolution  is  required  to  abandon  for 
ever  the  home  to  which  man  isbound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  kindred  and  habit,  to  seek 
an  uncertain  fortune  in  a land  of  strangers, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  large 
masses  will  ever  emigrate  without  the  most 
urgent  motives.  Prohibitions  of  emigration 
arc  unjust,  ns  well  ns  impolitic,  and  always 
prove,  that  a government  which  allows  them, 
has  nn  incorrect  idea  of  its  rights.  British 
subjects,  however,  arc  encouraged  rather 
tlinn  restrained,  and  our  surplus  population 
find  a wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  ta- 
lents and  their  spirit  of  enterprise  in  colo- 
nics wliich  are  daily  rising  into  importance. 
Still  we  fear  that  many  are  led  to  leave  their 
native  country,  and  dwell  in  a '*  land  of  pro- 
mise,” who  have  no  better  information  rc- 
specling  their  future  prospects,  than  is  to 
b(?  derived  from  the  flattering  and  decep- 
tive pictures  presented  to  them  by  the  intc- 
1 rested  agents  of  colonial  speculators. 

PRIXM^TIC  RMKRAr.nS  ARK  COMro«EI)  Of  SILICA,  OLUCINA,  AND  ALUMINA.  239, 


AX  EMERALD  WITHOUT  A FLAW  IS  SO  BABE,  THAT  IT  HAS  PASSED  INTO  A PROVERB,  AND  IT  IS  ACCORDINGLY  VERY  HIGHLY  PRIZED 


BLACK  ENAMELS  ABE  MADE  WITH  PEROXTDB  OP  MANGANESE,  OB  PBOTOXtDE  OP  IRON,  TO  WHICH  A PORTION  OP  COBALT  IS  ADDED. 
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BLUE  ENAMEL  IS  GENERALLY  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  OXTDE  OP  COBALT. 


r.Mp]  Scientific  anti  lEiterarn  ©reasurti ; [e\a 

EM'INENCE,  an  honorary  title  given  to 
cardinals.  They  were  called  illustrUsimi 
and  reverendissimi,  until  the  pontiticate  of 
Urban  VIII. 

E'MIR,  a title  of  dignity  among  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks.  It  was  at  first  given  to 
the  caliphs,  but  when  they  assumed  the 
titles  of  Sultan,  that  of  Emir  remained  to 
their  children. 

EMTSSARY,  a secret  agent  sent  to  as- 
certain the  sentiments  and  designs  of  ano- 
ther, and  to  propagate  opinions  favourable 
to  his  employer, 

EMIT',  to  send  forth  or  give  out ; as  boil- 
ing water  emits  steam ; animal  bodies  emit 
perspirable  matter;  putrescent  substances 
emit  noxious  exhalations. 

EMOLLES'CENCE,  in  metallurgy,  that 
degree  of  softness  in  a fusible  body  which 
alters  its  shape. 

EMOL'LIENTS,  in  medicine,  such  reme- 
dies as  soften  the  asperity  of  the  humours, 
aud  at  the  same  time  relax  and  supple  the 
solids. 

EMO'TION,  in  a philosophical  sense,  an 
internal  motion  or  agitation  of  the  mind 
which  passes  away  without  desire.  When 
desire  follow^  the  motion  or  agitation  be- 
comes a passion. 

EM'PEROR,  fimperatorj,  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  a title  of  honour  conferred 
on  a general  who  had  been  victorious.  It 
now  denotes  a sovereign  prince,  or  supreme 
ruler  of  an  empire;  as,  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. 

EMPA'LEMENT,  in  botany,  the  calyx 

or  flower-cup  of  a plant. In  heraldry, 

a conjunction  of  coats  of  amis,  pale-wise. 

EM'PHASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a particular 
stress  of  utterance,  or  force  of  the  voice 
and  action,  given  to  such  parts  or  words  of 
an  oration,  as  the  speaker  intends  to  im- 
press specially  upon  his  audience. 

EMPIiYSE'MA,  in  surgery,  a puffy  tu- 
mour, formed  by  the  air  insinuating  itself 
between  the  skin  and  muscles,  into  the 
substance  of  the  cellular  or  adipose  mem- 
brane. 

EMTIRE,  the  territory  over  which  a go- 
vernment prevails ; or  the  government  or 
teiTitory  of  an  emperor.  An  empire  is  usu- 
ally a territory  of  greater  extent  than  a king- 
dom. Thus  we  say,  the  Russian  empire; 
the  Austrian  empire;  the  sovereigns  of 
which  are  denominated  emperors.  The  Bri- 
tish dominions  are  also  called  an  empire: 
aud  since  the  union  of  Ireland,  tl:e  parlia- 
ment is  denominated  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. 

EM'PIS,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  in- 
sectsof  the Dip/croKsordcr,  ha\ingamoulh 
with  an  inflected  sucker  and  proboscis,  an- 
tennaj  setaceous;  and  feelers  short. 

EM'PIRIC,  one  who,  without  a profes- 
sional education  or  a regard  to  the  rules  of 
science,  makes  experiments  with  medicines. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  for  a quack  or  char- 
latan of  any  kind. 

EMPO'RIUM,  a common  resort  of  mer- 
chants for  trade;  particularly,  a citv  or 
town  of  extensive  commerce,  or  in  which 
the  commerce  of  an  extensive  country  cen- 

tres,  or  to  which  sellers  and  buyers  resort 
from  different  countries. 

EMPYE'MA,  in  medirine,  a disorder 
wherein  purulent  matter  is  contained  in 
the  thorax  or  breast,  after  an  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  lungs  and  plcnra. 

EMELAS’TICS,  an  appellation  giren  to 
medicines  which  constipate  and  shut  up 
the  pores  of  the  body.  Hence,  emplattie 
means  viscous,  or  adhesive,  like  a plaster. 

EMPYRE'UM,  or  EMPYRE'AN,  a term 
used  by  divines  for  the  highest  heaven, 
where  the  blessed  enjoy  the  beatific  vision. 

Hence  we  have  the  word  empyreal,  as 

pertaining  to  that  region  of  space  which  is 
refined  beyond  aerial  substance,  where  only 
pure  fire  or  light  is  supposed  to  exist. 

EMPYREU'MA,  in  chemistry,  the  pecn- 
liar  smell  produced  from  burnt  oils,  in  dis- 
tillations of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

EMPYREU'MATA,  in  medicine,  the  re- 
mains of  a fever  after  the  critical  time  of  a 
disease. 

EMUL'GENT,  in  a literal  sense,  milking 
or  draining  out.  In  anatomy,  the  emulgent 
or  renal  arteries  are  those  which  supply  the 
kidneys  svith  blood. 

EMDL'SION,  in  medicine,  any  milk-like 
mixture  prepared  by  uniting  oil  and  water, 
by  means  of  another  substance,  saccharine 
or  mucilaginous. 

EMUNC'TORY,  in  anatomy,  a term  for 
any  part  which  serves  to  carry  off  the  ex- 
crementitious  parts  of  the  blood  and  other 
humours ; thus,  the  skin  is  the  emunctory 
of  the  body,  the  nose  the  emunctory  of  the 
brain,  &c. 

EN'ALLAGE,  a figure  in  grammar, 
where  there  is  a change  of  one  case  or  mood 
for  anotlver. 

ENASI'EL,  a kind  of  coloured  glass, 
principally  formed  by  the  combination  of 
different  metallic  oxydes,  and  used  in  ena- 
melling and  painting  in  enamel.  Enamels 
have  for  their  basis  a pure  crystal -glass,  or  1 
frit,  ground  up  with  a fine  calx  of  lead  and  ; 
tin  prepared  for  the  purpose,  with  the  ad-  : 
dition  usually  of  white  salt  of  tartar.  These  . 
ingredients  baked  together,  arc  the  matter  ■ 
of  all  enamels,  and  the  colour  is  varied  by  | 
adding  other  substances,  and  melting  or  , 
incorporating  them  together  in  a funiacc. 
Enamels  are  distinguished  into  transparent  | 
and  opaque ; in  the  former  all  the  elements  ' 
have  experienced  an  equal  degree  of  lique-  1 
faction,  and  are  thus  run  into  crystal  glass, 
whilst  in  the  others,  some  of  their  elements  j 
have  resisted  the  action  of  heat  more,  so  , 
that  their  particles  retain  sufficient  aggre-  i 
gntion  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  light.  | 
They  arc  used  cither  in  counterfeiting  or  | 
imitating  precious  stones,  in  painting  in 
enamel,  or  by  cnamcllers,  jewellers,  and 
goldsmiths,  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  me 
tals.  This  art  is  of  so  great  antiquity,  as  to 
render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace 
to  its  origin.  It  was  evidently  practin  d by 
the  E^ptians,  from  the  remains  that  have 
been  found  on  the  omaiucntcd  envelopes 
of  mummies.  From  Egypt  it  passed  into 
Greece,  and  aftcruards  into  Rome  and  its 

OBKRIt  KXAMEI.8  AKK  OUTAINKD  FROM  TUB  OXTI1K8  OF  COrFBB  OB  CHROJIB. 
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ENAMKLd,  Vlf.lNO  WITH  TIIK  PIHICIIT  CAHMINK,  MAT  BR  OnTAt.NSD  FROM  TUB  PUIlK  OXTDK  OF  COITER,  IP  I^IOPKIILT  niRrAIllil). 


TUK  WtllTK  KXAMKL  IN  t^ir.iTlVK  tiOLU  THJNKJtTa  IS  MKIlKf.Y  Ol.ASS  UKNl>KliU)>  Ul'AQUB  UY  TIIK  ADDITION  OF  U.YYDK  OF  TIN 


TDB  ART  OF  ENAMELLING  AT  THE  LAMP  IS  DOTH  AMUSING  AND  AGUEEADLE. 


ENc]  ■?l  KTclxi  IBiclionnnj  of  tfje  IBellcs  lEetti-es.  [enc 

provinces,  whence  it  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain,  ns  various  Homan 
antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  island,  particularly  in  the  bar- 
rows,  in  which  enamels  have  formed  por- 
tions of  the  ornaments. Painting  in  ena- 

melf  ^c.  is  performed  on  plates  of  gold  or 
silver,  but  more  commonly  of  copper,  ena- 
melled with  the  white  enamel:  the  colours 
are  melted  in  the  fire,  where  they  take  a 
brightness  and  lustre  like  that  of  glass. 
This  painting  is  prized  for  its  peculiar 
brightness  and  vivacity,  which  is  very  per- 
manent; the  force  of  its  colours  not  being 
effaced  or  sullied  by  time,  as  in  other  paint- 
ing, and  continuing  always  as  fresh  as  when 
it  came  out  of  the  workman’s  hands. 

EXANTE’SIS,  in  anatomy,  a meeting  or 
near  approach  of  the-  ascending  and  de- 
scending vessels. 

ENANTIO'SIS,  a rhetorical  figure,  where 
that  which  is  spoken  negatively,  is  to  be 
understood  affirmatively. 

ENAllTHRO'SIS,  in  anatomy,  that  spe- 
cies of  articulation  which  consists  in  the 
insertion  of  the  round  end  of  a bone  in  the 
cavity  of  another,  forming  a movable  joint. 

EXCiE'NIA,  in  antiquity,  anniversary 
feasts  to  commemorate  the  completing  or 
consecrating  any  new  and  public  work,  &c. 
In  modern  times,  this  term  is  used  for  any 
commemorative  festival. 

K.N'CAMP'MENT,  the  act  of  pitching 
tents  for  the  accommodation  of  an  army  in 
the  open  countrv. 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING,  a peculiar 
mode  of  painting  in  wax,  liquefied  by  tire; 
by  which  the  colours  acquire  considerable 
hardness,  brilliance,  and  durability.  Ancient 
authors  often  mention  this  species  of  paint- 
ing, but  we  have  no  ancient  pictures  of  this 
description,  and  therefore  the  precise  man- 
ner formerly  adopted  is  not  completely  de- 
veloped, though  many  moderns  have  closely 
investigated  the  subject,  and  described  their 
processes.  As  the  thing  chictly  regarded  in 
encaustic  painting  was  the  securing  of  per- 
manence and  durability,  by  the  application 
of  fire,  the  word  cnr«u«fichas  been  applied, 
in  a very  general  sense,  to  other  processes, 
in  which  noth  thc^  material  and  the  mode 
of  applying  the  heat,  arc  entirely  different 
from  what  is  conceived  to  have  been  the  an- 
cient materials  and  modes.  The  moderns 
have  used  the  term  for  painting  on  porce- 
lain, and  work  in  enamel;  and  in  the  same 
way  it  was  given  to  tlie  painting  on  glass  of 
the  middle  ages,  such  as  is  still  seen  in  the 
windows  of  some  Gothic  churches.  It  has 
also  been  just  ns  erroneously  applied  to 
works  in  metal ; w here  gold  and  silver  were 
inlaid,  melted,  or  laid  on,  and  of  everything 
which  was  gilt  or  silvered  by  fire ; which 
WAS  called  g*)ld  or  silver  encaustic. 

ENTE  INTB,  in  fortification,  the  wall  or 
rampart  which  surrounds  a place,  some- 
times composed  of  bastions  or  curtains. 
It  in  viinetimes  only  llniikcd  by  round  or 
square  towers,  which  is  called  a Hoiimri 
wall. In  lav,  a term  for  a state  of  preg- 

nancy. 

KNCEPII'AM,  in  medieino,  worms  go- 

nerated  in  the  head,  w’here  they  cause  such 
great  pain  as  sometimes  to  occasion  the  loss 
of  reason. 

ENCHANT'MENT,  the  use  of  magic 
arts  and  spells,  or  the  invocation  of  demons, 
in  order  to  produce  wonderiul  or  super- 
natural effects. 

ENCHA'SING,  or  CHA'SING,  the  art 
of  enriching  and  beautifying  gold,  silver, 
&c.,  by  some  design  represented  thereon,  in 
low' relievo.  It  is  performed  by  punching, 
or  driving  out  the  metal,  to  form  the  figure, 
from  within  side,  so  as  to  stand  out  promi- 
nently from  the  plane  or  surface  of  the 
metal. 

ENCHYRIDTON,  a manual  or  small 
volume. 

ENCLAVE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  some- 
thing let  into  another,  especially  when  the 
piece,  so  let  in,  is  square. 

ENCLIT'IC,  in  grammar,  a particle  so 
closely  united  with  any  other  word  as  to 
seem  to  be  part  of  it,  ns  que,  in  viruynque. 

ENCLOSING  LAND,  the  parting  off  of 
common  grounds  into  distinct  possessions. 

ENCORE,  (French,  pron.  ongkore),  a 
w'ord  signifying  again ; used  by  the  au- 
dience at  theatres,  and  other  places,  when 
they  call  for  a repetition  of  a particular 
song,  &c. 

ENCROACII'MENT,  in  law,  an  unlaw- 
ful intrusion  or  gainingupon  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  another. 

ENCYCLOPiE'DIA,  a general  system  of 
instniction  or  knowledge,  embracing  the 
principal  facts  in  all  branches  of  science 
and  the  arts,  properly  digested,  and  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order.  A contem- 
porary wTiter,  speaking  of  the  effects  which 
the  celebrated  French  Encyclopedic  had  in 
infiuencing  public  opinion,  very  truly  ob- 
serves, that  **  there  is  hardly  an  instance  to 
be  found  in  wdiich  the  literati  of  a nation 
have  obtained  so  extensive  and  powerful 
an  influence  on  political  sentiment  as  the 
French  literati,  and  particularly  the  French 
encyclopaedists.  Their  philosophy,  too,  was 
a fashipiinble  philosophy,  a philosophy  for 
common  life,  favourable  for  wit  and  gaiety. 
Instead  of  proceeding  with  steady  steps  to 
the  goal  of  truth,  they  hurried  to  and  fro, 
witli  daring  leaps,  and  imagined  tliey  had 
reached  the  mark,  if  tlicy  could  maintain 
an  opinion  which  contained  something  new 
and  paradoxical.  Tliis  mixture  of  philo- 
sophy with  elegant  literature  became  still 
more  interesting  on  aoc(/unt  of  the  opini- 
ons which  men  like  Mably,  Condillac,  Mcr- 
cier,  Uaynal,  Buffon,  llelvctius,  Diderot, 
and  D'Alembert,  advanced  on  the  subjects 
of  religion  and  civil  government,  for  whicli 
a prohibition  was  laid  on  the  furtlier  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  But  the  printers  only, 
and  not  the  authors,  were  punished,  and 
the  government  was  soon  after  oliligcd  to 
permit  the  work  to  proceed,  as  it  was  too 
weak  to  prevent  it.  To  tl»e  encvclopirdists, 
who  were  connected  with  tlic  highest  cir- 
cles at  that  time,  is  jusllv  attributed  a very 
important  influenec  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion." Too  true  indeed  it  is,  tliat  ‘instead 
of  proceeding  with  steady  steps  to  the  goal 

ALL  r.NAMKL  PAINTINON,  TO  flit  PKUrKCT,  SHOULD  DR  ON  COPPKR  OR  GOLD. 
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SKILFUL  ENAMELLFR  \TILL  IMITATE  THE  EYES  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS  SO  ACCURATELY,  AS  TO  RENDER  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  DISTINGUISH  THEM. 


TUE  SARCASTIC  VOLTAIRE  OBSERVES,  “THE  ENGLISUMAN  GAINS  UPON  US  TWO  HOURS  A-DAY,  BY  SWALLOWING  HALF  OP  ALL  HIS  WORDS 


TUE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IS  SIMPLE  IN  ITS  FORM  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 
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of  truth/  they  flattered  the  prejudices  and 
called  into  action  the  worst  passions  of 
mankind,  spreading  a moral  pestilence  over 
the  whole  civilized  world,  which  is  still  in- 
sinuating itself^  in  countless  channels, 
through  every  class  of  society. 

ENCRATrTEJS,  in  church  history,  a sect 
which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond century  : they  were  called  encratitea^ 
or  continenteSf  because  they  abstained  from 
marriage,  and  the  use  of  wine  and  animal 
food. 

EN'DIVE,  an  herbaceous  plant,  a sort  of 
succory,  used  as  a salad : the  Chicorium  en- 
divia  of  Liunseus. 

ENDORS'ING,  the  uTitiug  one’s  name 
on  the  back  of  a bill  of  exchange  or  check  : 
by  which  responsibility  for  its  amount  is 
incurred,  if  duly  presented  and  not  paid. 

ENDOW'MENT,  in  law,  the  act  of  giving 
or  assuring  a dow'er  to  a woman.  Also,  the 
assigning  certain  rents  and  revenues  for  the 
maintenance  of  a vicar,  almshouses,  &c. 

The  word  endouTuent  has  also  a more  en- 
larged signification,  implying  any  quality  or 
faculty  bestowed  on  man  by  the  Creator. 

EN'EMA,  in  medicine,  a clyster. 

EN’EMY,  in  a political  sense,  any  one 
belonging  to  a nation  wdth  whom  our  own 

country  is  at  war. In  law,  it  denotes  an 

alien  or  foreigner,  who  in  a public  capacity, 
and  with  a hostile  intention,  invades  any 
kingdom. 

EN'ERGY,  the  internal  or  inherent  pow- 
er, virtue,  or  efficacy  of  a thing;  as,  Danger 
will  rouse  our  dormant  energies  into  action ; 
the  administration  of  the  Jaws  requires  en- 
ergy in  the  magistrate.  It  also  signifies  the 
momentum  which  any  simple  or  compound 
body  exhibits,  by  causes  obvious  or  con- 
cealed. 

ENERV'ATE,  to  deprive  of  nerve,  force, 
or  strength ; as,  idleness  and  luxury  ener- 
vate  both  body  and  mind. 

ENFEOFFMENT,  in  law,  the  act  of 
giving  the  fee  simple  of  an  estate. 

ENFI'LED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  im- 
plying that  the  head  of  a man,  beast,  or 
any  other  charge,  is  placed  on  the  blade  of 
a sword. 

ENFIIiA’DE,  in  military  tactics,  is  used 
in  speaking  of  trenches,  or  other  places, 
which  may  be  seen  and  scoured  by  the  ene- 
my’s shot  along  the  whole  length  of  a 
line. 

ENFRAN'CIIISEMENT,  in  law.  the  in- 
corporating a person  into  any  society  or 
body  politic;  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of 
a freeman. 

ENGA’GEMENT,  n word  used  in  diffc- 
rent  senses.  Any  obligation  by  agreement 
or  contract,  is  an  engagement  to  perforin, 
&c. ; the  conflict  of  armies  or  fleets  is  an  en- 
yagement;  and  any  occupation,  or  employ, 
incut  of  the  attention,  is  likewise  called  an 
engagement. 

EN'GINE,  in  mechanics,  a compound 
machine,  consisting  of  one  or  more  mecha- 
nical powers,  as  of  levers,  pulleys,  &c.  in 
order  to  raise,  cast,  or  sustain  any  weighty 
body;  or  to  perform  some  mechanical  ope- 
ration in  which  force  and  velocity  arc  ne- 


cessary. [The  different  kinds  of  engines 
are  described  in  their  respective  places. 
See  Steam-engine,  &c.] 

ENGINEER'.  There  are  two  kinds,  mi- 
litary  and  civil.  A military  engineer  is  one 
who,  by  a perfect  knowledge  in  mathema- 
tics, delineates  upon  paper,  or  marks  upon 
the  ground,  forts,  or  other  works  proper  for 
offence  and  defence.  He  should  understand 
the  art  of  fortification,  so  as  to  be  able,  not 
only  to  discover  the  defects  of  a place,  but  to 
find  a remedy  proper  for  them,  as  also  how 
to  attack  as  well  as  to  defend.  It  is  his  bu- 
siness also  to  delineate  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  and  contravallation,  taking  all  the 
advantages  of  the  ground ; to  mark  out  the 
trenches,  places  of  arms,  batteries,  lodg- 
ments, &c. Civil  engineers  are  employed 

in  delineating  plans  and  superintending 
the  construction  of  public  works,  as  aque- 
ducts, canals,  bridges,  rail-roads,  &c. 

EN'GISCOPE,  in  mechanics,  an  instru- 
ment or  kind  of  microscope,  for  viewing 
small  bodies  more  distinctly. 

ENGISO'MA,  in  surgery,  a fissure  of  the 
cranium.  Also,  a surgical  instrument  used 
in  fractures  of  the  cranium. 

EN'GLISII,  (pron.  Ing'glish),  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  people  of  England, 
and  their  descendants  in  India,  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  British  colonies.  The  ancient 
language  of  Britain  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  been  the  same  with  that  of  the  Gauls; 
this  island,  in  all  probability,  having  been 
first  peopled  from  Gallia,  as  both  Cssar 
and  Tacitus  prove  by  many  strong  and  con- 
clusive arguments.  Julius  Caesar,  sometime 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  made  a de- 
scent upon  Britain,  though  he  may  be  said 
rather  to  have  discovered  than  conquered 
it : but,  about  the  year  45,  in  the  time  of 
Claudius,  Aulus  Plautius  was  sent  over  with 
some  Roman  forces,  by  whom  two  kings 
of  the  Britons,  Codigunus  and  Caractacus, 
were  both  signally  defeated : whereupon  a 
Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Malden  in 
Essex,  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  island 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  pro-  j 
vince.  Britain  was  subsequently  conquer-  j 
ed  as  far  north  as  the  friths  of  Uumbar-  j 
ton  and  Edinburgh,  by  Agricola,  in  the 
time  of  Domitian;  and  a great  number  i 
of  the  Britons,  in  the  conquered  part  of  • 
the  island  retired  to  the  western  part,  j 
called  Wales,  where  their  language  conti-  ■ 
nued  to  be  spoken  without  any  foreign  ad-  ' 
mixture.  The  greatest  part  of  Britain  being 
thus  become  a Roman  province,  the  Roman 
legions,  who  resided  in  Britain  for  above 
two  hundred  years,  undoubtedly  dUsenii-  , 
nated  the  Latin  tongue;  and  the  people 
being  aftenvards  TOverned  by  laws  written 
in  I^atin,  it  must  have  necessarily  followed  - 
that  the  language  would  undergo  a consi-  | 
dcrahlc  change.  In  fact,  the  British  tongue 
continued,  for  some  time,  mixed  with  the  | 
provincial  Latin;  but  at  length,  the  dc-  , 
dining  state  of  the  Roman  empire  rendered  | 
the  aid  of  the  Roman  ledons  necessary  at 
home,  and  on  their  abandoning  the  island, 
the  Scots  and  Piets  took  the  opportunity 
to  attack  and  harass  South  Britain:  upon 
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which,  Vortigern»the  king,  about  the  year 
440,  called  the  Saxons  to  his  assistance, 
who,  coming  over  with  several  of  their 
neighbouring  tribes,  repulsed  the  Scots  and 
Piets,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  8er%iccs 
with  the  isle  of  Tbanet,  and  the  whole 
county  of  Kent.  Grou'ing  at  length  too 
powerful,  and  not  being  contented  with 
their  allotment,  they  dispossessed  the  in- 
habitants of  all  the  country  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Severn ; and  tlius  the  British 
language  was  in  a great  measure  destroyed, 
and  that  of  the  Saxons  Introduced  in  lieu 
of  it.  What  the  Saxon  tongue  was  long 
before  the  Conquest,  viz.  about  the  year 
700,  may  be  seen  in  the  most  ancient  ma- 
nuscript of  that  languii^,  whichUs  a gloss 
on  the  Evangelists,  by  nishop  Eadfride,  in 
which  the  three  first  articles  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  run  thus : “ Uren  fader  thic  arth  in 
neofnas,  sic  gchalgud  thin  noma,  so  sy- 
meth  thin  ric.  Sic  thin  willa  sue  is  hcof- 
nas,  and  in  eortho,  &c."  In  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  the  Danes  invaded 
England,  and  getting  a footing  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country, 
their  power  gradually  increased,  and  in 
about  two  hundred  years  they  became  its 
sole  masters.  By  this  means  the  ancient 
English  obtained  a tincture  of  the  Danish 
lanmiage:  but  their  government,  being  of 
no  long  continuance,  md  not  make  so  great 
an  alteration  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  the 
next  revolution,  when  the  whole  land,  a.d. 
1067,  was  subdued  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, duke  of  Normandy,  in  France  : for 
the  Normans,  as  a monument  of  their  con- 
quest, endeavoured  to  make  their  language 
as  generally  received  as  their  commands : 
and  thereby  the  English  language  became 
an  entire  medley.  About  the  year  900,  the 
Lord's  praver  in  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon, 
read  as  follows : "Thu  ure  fader  the  eart 
on  hcofenum,  si  thin  nama  gehalgod;  cume 
thin  rice  si  thin  w'illa  on  eorthan  swa,  swa 
on  heofenum,  &c."  And,  about  the  year 
1160,  pope  Adrian,  an  Englishman,  thus 
rendered  it  in  rhyme 
*'  Ure  fader  in  heaven  rich, 

Thy  name  be  haylcd  ever  licb. 

Thou  bring  ut  thy  michcll  blisse  : 

Als  hit  in  heaven  y doe, 

Evar  in  yearth  becne  it  also,  Ac  " 

It  continued  to  undergo  various  mutations, 
till  the  year  1637,  when  the  Lord's  prayer 
: was  thus  printed : " 0 ouro  father  which 
j arte  in  beven,  halowed  be  thy  name:  let 
j thy  kingdome  come,  thy  will  be  fulfiled  os 
1 well  in  erth  ns  it  is  in  heven  ; gevc  us  this 
; daye  in  dayly  bred,  &c."  Here,  it  may  be 
; observed,  the  diction  is  brought  almost  to 
' the  present  standard,  the  chief  variations 
’ being  only  in  the  orthography.  By  these 
instances,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
given,  it  appears,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
iangnage,  which  the  Normans  in  a great 
measure  despoiled  and  rendered  obsolete, 
hjul  its  beauties,  was  significant  and  cm- 
phatical,  and  preferable  to  what  they  sub- 
■ stitaied  for  it.  " Great,  verily,"  says  Cam- 
j den,  **  was  the  glory  of  our  tongue,  before 
1 the  Norman  Conquest,  in  ihir,  that  the  old 

English  could  express,  most  aptly,  all  the 
conceptions  of  tlie  mind  in  their  own 
tongue,  without  borrowing  from  any.”  Of 
this  he  gives  several  examples.  After  the 
Conquest,  it  was  ordained  that  all  law  pro- 
ccedlDgs  should  be  in  the  Norman  lan- 
guage ; and  hence  the  early  records  and 
reports  of  law  cases  came  to  be  written  in 
Norman.  But  neither  royal  authority,  nor 
the  intluence  of  courts,  could  absolutely 
change  the  vernacular  language.  After  an 
experiment  of  three  hundred  years,  the  law 
was  repealed;  and  since  that  period,  the 
English  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the 
ofiicial  as  well  as  the  common  language  of 
the  nation.  Since  the  Norman  invasion,  the 
English  has  not  suffered  any  shock  from  the 
intermixture  of  conquerors  with  the  natives 
of  England ; but  the  language  has  under- 
gone great  alterations,  by  the  disuse  of  a 
large  portion  of  Saxon  words,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  words  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  with  some  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Spanish  w'ords.  These  words 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  borrowed  by 
authors  directly  from  the  Latin  and  Greek ; 
but  most  of  the  Latin  words  have  been  re- 
ceived through  the  medium  of  the  French 
and  Italian.  For  terms  in  the  sciences, 
authors  have  generally  resorted  to  the 
Greek  ; and  from  this  source,  as  discoveries 
in  science  demand  new  terras,  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  English  tongue  is  receiving  con- 
tinual augmentation.  We  have  also  a few 
words  from  the  German  and  Swedish, 
mostly  terms  in  mineralogy  ; and  commerce 
has  introduced  new  commodities  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture,  with  their  foreign 
names,  which  now  make  a part  of  our  lan- 
guage. It  may  then  be  stated,  that  the 
English  is  composed  of,  1st,  Saxon  and 
Danish  words  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  ori- 
gin. 2nd,  British  or  Welsh,  which  may  be 
considered  as  of  Celtic  ori^n.  3rd,  Nor- 
man, a mixture  of  Frencli  and  Gothic. 
4th,  Latin.  6th,  French.  6th,  Greek. 
7th,  A few  words  directly  from  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  other  languages  of 
the  continent.  8th,  A few  foreign  words, 
introduced  by  commerce,  or  by  political  or 
literary  intercourse.  Of  these  the  Saxon 
w'ords  constitute  our  mother  longue.  The 
Danish  and  Welsh  also  arc  primitive  words, 
and  may  be  considered  as  part  of  our  ver- 
nacular language. 

ENGKA'VING,  the  art  of  nroducing,  by 
the  aid  of  an  instrument  called  a graver, 
representations  on  hard  surfaces  of  meinl 
or  wood,  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  a 
printing-press,  may  be  transferred  to  pa- 
per. lor  this  purpose  copper  has  generally 
been  used,  and  is  wrought  or  etched  with  a 
tool,  and  the  lines  coniiilctcd  with  lupia 
fijrtis,  or  nitric  acid.  But  latterly  mixed 
metals,  not  subject  to  the  corrosion  of  oil 
in  printing,  or  steel,  have  been  introduced  : 
and  engravings  on  wood  have  been  reviviul 
with  great  cfTcct,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
" pictorial"  editions  of  various  works  re- 
cently published.  The  art  of  engraving  on 
copper  was  invented  in  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century:  but  the  Chinese 
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seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  long 
before. The  art  of  etching  was  discover- 

ed some  time  after  that  of  engraving.  It 
consists  in  giving  the  representation  of  any 
object  on  a metal  plate,  on  which  a ground 
has  been  previously  laid,  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  action  of  acids.  After  the  plate  has 
been  covered  wdth  a proper  varnish  or 
ground,  the  ground  is  scored  or  scratched 
by  a needle  or  similar  instrument,  iu  the 
places  where  the  etchings  or  engravings 
are  intended  to  be ; the  plate  is  then  cover- 
ed with  diluted  nitric  acid  wliich  corrodes 
or  eats  the  metal  where  it  is  thus  laid  bare. 
This  is  called  biting  in : the  more  distant 
and  lighter  places  require  the  acid  to  be 
applied  to  them  for  a shorter  time;  and 
when  it  happens  that  any  parts  of  the  etch- 
ing are  wished  darker,  this  can  be  accom- 
jdished  by  what  is  termed  re‘biting. 

ENHAUMONTC,  in  music,  an  epithet 
applied  to  such  species  of  composition  as 
proceed  on  very  small  intervals,  or  smaller 
intervals  than  the  diatonic  and  chromatic. 

ENIG'MA,  a dark  or  ambiguous  saying, 
in  which  the  true  meaning  is  concealed  un- 
der obscure  language. 

ENNEAHE'DRIA,  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  columnar,  crystaliforra,  and  dou- 
ble-pointed spars,  composed  of  a trigonal 
column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a trigo- 
nal pyramid. 

ENNEAN'DRIA,  the  name  of  the  ninth 
class  in  Linnaeuses  sexual  system,  consist- 
ing of  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  nine  stamens. 

ENNEAPETT ALDUS,  in  botany,  having 
nine  petals  or  flower- leaves. 

ENNEATTCAL  DAYS,  are  every  ninth 

day  of  a disease. Enneatical  years,  are 

every  ninth  year  of  a person's  life. 

ENNUI,  {French),  a word  expressive  of 
lassitude,  or  weariness  arising  from  the 
want  of  employment. 

ENS,  among  metaphysicians,  denotes 
entity, being,  or  existence;  this  the  schools 
call  ens  reale,  and  ens  positivum,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  their  ens  rationis,  which 

exists  only  in  the  imaghiation. Em, 

among  chemists,  signitics  the  essence  or 
virtue  of  any  substance. 

EN'SIFORM,  an  epithet  for  that  which 
resembles  a sword,  {ensisj ; as  an  ensiform 
leaf. 

EN'SIGN,  the  flag  or  banner  under 
which  soldiers  are  ranged,  according  to  the 
difl'erent  regiments  to  which  they  belong. 

Ensign  is  also  the  ofticer  that  carries 

the  colours,  being  the  lowest  commissioned 

ofliccr  in  a company  of  infantry. Naval 

ensign,  is  a large  banner  hoisted  on  a slaflf, 
and  carried  over  the  poop  or  stern  of  a 
ship.  , 

ENSA'TAS,  the  sixth  Linmcan  natural 
order  of  plants,  containing  the  liliaceous 
plants,  as  the  saffron,  iris,  &c. 

ENSEMT5LE,  {French),  a term  used  in 
the  tine  arts  to  denote  the  general  efi’cct  of 
a whole  work,  without  reference  to  the 
parts.  The  ensemble  of  a picture,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of  . 
the  spectator,  though  the  several  parts  may  | 


not  bear  a critical  analysis ; or,  in  a drama, 
the  characters  may  be  well  drawm,  and  yet 
it  may  be  deficient  in  the  ensemble,  that  is, 
as  a whole. 

ENTiVB'LATURE,  in  architecture,  the 
architrave,  frieze,  and  comice,  at  the  top 
of  a column,  and  which  is  over  the  capital ; 
the  horizontal  continuous  work  which  rests 
upon  a row  of  columns. 

ENTAIL',  in  law,  an  estate  entailed, 
abridged  and  limited  by  certain  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  first  donor.  Estates- tail 
are  either  general  or  special;  and  are  al- 
ways less  estates  than  a fee  simple. 

To  entail,  is  to  settle  the  descent  of  lands 
and  tenements,  by  gift  to  a man  and  to 
certain  heirs  specified,  so  that  neither  the 
donee  nor  any  subsequent  possessor  can 
alienate  or  bequeath  it. 

ENTA'LIA,  in  natural  history,  shells  or 
coverings  for  sea-worms. 

EN'TE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  signify- 
ing grafted  or  engrafted. 

ENTERI'TIS,  in  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  intestines ; a disorder  always  at- 
tended with  considerable  danger,  and  con- 
sequently requiring  immediate  attention. 

EN’TEROCELE,  in  surgery,  a rupture 
of  the  intestines. 

ENTEROL'OGY,  a treatise  or  discourse 
on  the  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

ENTEROMTHALOS,  an  mnbilical  oi 
navel  rupture. 

ENTERTAIN'HENT,  the  pleasure 
which  the  mind  receives  from  any  thing 
interesting,  and  which  arrests  the  atten- 
tion. Also,  the  hospitable  reception  of, 
and  amusement  we  provide  for,  our  guests. 
—In  a dramatic  sense,  the  farce  or  pan- 
tomime which  follows  a tragedy  or  comedy. 

ENTHU'SIASM,  in  a relimous  sense, 
implies  a transport  of  the  miu^  whereby  a 
person  vainly  fancies  himself  inspired  with 
some  revelation  from  heaven,  or  that  his 
actions  are  governed  by  a divine  impulse. 
Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the 
check  of  reason,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
enthusiasm ; and  when  once  it  fancies  it- 
self under  the  influence  of  a divine  impulse, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  slight  human 
ordinances,  and  trust  to  the  conceits  of  an 
overweening  imagrination.  But  enthusiasm, 
in  another  sense,  when  under  the  controul 
of  reason  and  experience,  becomes  a noble 
passion,  that  forms  sublime  ideas,  and 
prompts  to  the  ardent  pursuit  of  laudable 
objects.  Such  is  the  cnthu.siasra  of  the 
poet,  the  orator,  the  painter,  and  the  sculp- 
tor— such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  patriot, 
the  hero,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  truly 
devout  Christian. 

EN'TIIYMEME,  among  logicians,  de- 
notes a syllogism,  perfect  in  the  mind,  but 
imperfect  in  the  expression.  i 

ENTI'ERTIE,  or  EaNTI  RETY,  inlaw,  1 
the  whole  of  a thing,  in  distinction  from  a 
moiety  : tlius  a bond,  damsges,  ^Vc.,  arc  said 
to  be  entire,  when  they  cannot  be  api>or-  . 
tinned.  1 

ENTOMOUTHUS,  in  mineralogy,  an  j 
! insect,  or  any  part  of  one,  changed  into  a | 
j fossil.  I 
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ENTOMOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  zoo- 
iocry  which  treats  of  the  orders,  genera,  spe- 
cies, Tarieties,  structure,  and  habits,  of  in- 
sects, Like  i)l  other  organized  bodies,  in- 
sects are  composed  of  duids  and  solids.  In 
the  four  superior  classes  of  animals,  viz. 
mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  dshes,  the 
bones  form  the  most  solid  part,  and  occupy 
the  interior  part  both  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  This  is  reversed  in  insects ; the  ex- 
terior part  is  the  most  solid,  serving  at  the 
same  time  both  for  skin  and  bones.  ’Whe- 
ther insects  be  endowed  with  any  senses 
different  from  those  of  the  superior  ani- 
mals, cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  It  ap- 
cars  evident  that  they  possess  vision, 
earing,  smell,  and  touch ; and  there  arc 
few  things,  either  in  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdom,  which  are  not  consumed  by 
some  of  them.  The  general  characters  by 
which  insects  are  distinguished  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— they  are  furnished  wHth  several 
(six  or  more)  feet;  the  muscles  are  affixed 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  which  is 
a substance  more  or  less  strong,  and  some- 
times veiy  hard  and  horny ; they  do  not 
breathe  like  larger  animals,  by  lungs  or 
gills  situated  in  the  upjpcr  part  of  the  body ; 
out  by  a sort  of  spiracles,  distributed  in  a 
series  or  row  on  each  side  the  whole  length 
of  the  abdomen  ; these  are  supposed  to 
communicate  w'ith  a continued  chain,  as  it 
were,  of  lungs,  or  something  analogous  to 
them,  distnouted  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  body;  the  head  is  furnished 
with  a pair  of  what  arc  termed  antennsc,  or 
boms,  which  are  extremely  different  in  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  which,  by  their  structure, 
&c.  form  a leading  character  in  the  institu-  ; 
tion  of  the  genera  into  w'hich  insects  arc 
divided.  The  sting,  which  is  peculiar  to 
insects  of  the  bee  tribe  and  some  few 
others,  is  sometimes  simple,  having  but  one 
dart,  and  sometimes  compound,  having  two 
darts.  In  bees  and  wasps  the  sting  is  re- 
tractile, that  is,  capable  of  being  drawn  in  ; 
but  in  other  insects  it  is  almost  always  hid 
in  the  body,  or  seldom  thrust  out.  In  some 
tribes  of  insects  it  exists  in  the  males,  in 
others  in  the  females  only,  but  seldom  in 

both  sexes. Writers  on  natural  history 

formerly  included  snails,  worms,  and  the 
smaller  animals,  or  animalcules,  in  gene- 
ral, among  insects : these  arc  now  more 
properly  placed  among  the  tribe  vermet,  or 
wormdike  animals.  Insects  have  olso  been 
denominated  bloodless  animals,  which  mo- 
dem discoveries  have  shown  to  be  contrary 
to  fact:  some  of  them  have  been  fre- 
quently viewed  with  the  microscope,  to  ex- 
hibit in  a striking  manner  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  In  cimez  lectulariuM,  for  in- 
stance, the  vibrntinns  and  contractions  of  ; 
the  arteries  maybe  distinctly  observed.— — 
Mo«t  insects  are  oviparous;  and  as  many  I 
of  them  cannot  transport  themselves  easily,  ' 
in  quest  of  food,  to  places  at  a distance 
from  one  another,  nature  lias  furnished  | 
the  perfect  inserts  of  many  species  w ith  an  ’ 
instinct,  which  leads  them  to  deposit  their 
eggn  in  situations  wh#*re  the  larvcc,  as  soon 
as  hatched,  may  Hnd  that  kind  of  food  ■ 


which  is  best  adapted  to  their  nature. 
Most  of  the  butterflies,  though  they  flutter 
about,  and  collect  the  nectarcous  juice  of  a 
variety  of  flowers,  as  food  for  themselves, 
always  deposit  their  eggs  on  or  near  to 
those  vegetables  which  are  destined  by  na- 
ture to  become  the  food  of  their  larvaj.  The 
eggs  of  insects  are  of  tw’o  sorts;  the  first 
membranaceous,  like  the  eggs  of  the  tor- 
toise and  the  other  reptiles  : the  other  co- 
vered with  a shell,  like  those  of  the  birds. 
Their  figure  varies  exceedingly;  some  are 
round,  some  elliptical,  some  lenticular, 
some  cylindrical,  some  pyramidal,  some 
fiat,  some  square;  but  the  round  and  oval 
are  the  most  common.  The  life  of  insects 
varies  ns  to  its  duration.  Some,  as  bees 
and  spiders,  are  supposed  to  live  for  a con- 
siderable time;  but  others  wdll  not  live  be- 
yond a year,  a day,  or  some  hours,  in  their 
perfect  state,  although  they  w’ill  continue 

for  some  time  in  their  larva  state. In 

1735,  the  system  of  Linneeus  was  published. 
It  consisted  at  first  of  four  orders,  which 
he  afterw'ards  increased  to  seven,  classing 
them  according  to  their  wings;  viz.  1,  Co/e- 
optera,  or  such  as  have  shells  that  cover 
the  wings,  as  the  beetle  tribe.  2,  Hemip- 
tera,  or  half-winged  insects,  as  the  locust, 
grasshopper,  &c.  3,  Lepidoptera,  t>r  scaly 
winged  insects,  as  the  butterfly  and  the 
moth.  4,  JSeuroptera,  or  nerve-winged  or 
fibre  winged  insects,  as  the  dragon  fly, 
trout  fly,  &c.  5,  Uymenoptera,  or  insects 

with  four  wings  and  a sting,  as  the  bee, 
w'asp,  hornet,  wiiite  ant,  &c.  6,  Dijiiera, 
or  two-winged  insects,  as  the  gnat,  com- 
mon fly,  musquito,  &c.  7>  Apiera,  or  in- 
sects without  wings,  as  the  spider,  flea, 
lobster,  &c. — Cuvier’s  later  classifleation 

is  much  more  extensive. Insects  afford 

nourishment  to  a great  number  of  the  su- 
perior animals;  many  of  the  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, and  birds,  draw  the  principal  part  of 
their  sustenance  from  that  source;  nay, 
some  of  them  form  part  of  the  food  of  man. 
licsidcs,  by  consuming  decayed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  wiiich,  if  left  to  undergo 
tliG  putrefactive  process  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  might  taint  the  atmosphere 
with  pestilential  vapours,  preserve  the  air 
pure  for  the  respiration  of  man  and  other 
animals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  injuries 
they  inflict  upon  us  are  extensive  and  com- 
plicated; and  the  remedies  which  wc  at- 
tempt arc  often  aggravations  of  the  evil ; 
because  they  arc  directed  by  an  ignorance 
of  the  economy  of  nature.  There  arc 
beetles  w hich  deposit  their  lar^tc  in  trees, 
in  such  formuloblc  numbers,  that  whole 
forests  perish  beyond  the  pow  er  of  remedy. 
At  one  place  in  S^outh  Carolina,  at  least  i)0 
trees  in  every  100,  upon  a tract  of  2000 
acres,  were  swept  away  by  a small  black 
winged  bug.  Wilson,  the  American  orni- 
thologist, speaking  of  the  labours  of  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  says,  ” Would  it 
be  believed  that  tlic  larvre  of  an  insect,  or 
fly,  no  larger  than  a grain  of  rice,  should, 
silently,  and  in  one  season,  destroy  some 
thousand  acres  of  pine  trees,  inanv  of  them 
two  or  three  feet  111  diameter,  anu  150  lect 
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T«B  MOST  rsarRCT  SRNSB  INSECTS  BNJOT  IS  THAT  Of  SMTI-LINO. 


HIPPOCBATKS  WBOTB  UPON  INSECTS  ABOUT  500  YEARS  BEFORE  TUE  CHRISTIAN  ERA.  ARISTOTLE  AND  FLINT  ALSO  MADE  THEM  THEIR  STUDY. 


BPAULETTSS  ORIGINATED  IN  THE  TIME  OP  LOUIS  XIV.  FROM  TU&  RIBAND  BY  WHICH  THE  SWORD-BELT  WAS  KEPT  FAST  ON  THE  SHOULDER. 


ENVY  AND  ADMIRATION  ARE  THE  SCVLLA  AND  CUAUI'BDIS  OF  AUTHORS. 
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high  ? In  some  places  the  M'hole  woods, 
as  far  as  you  can  see  around  you,  are  dead, 
stripped  of  the  bark,  their  wintry- looking 
arms  and  bare  trunks  bleaching  in  the 
sun,  and  tumbling  in  ruins  before  every 
blast/*  The  corn-weevil,  which  extracts 
the  dour  from  grain,  leaving  the  husk  be- 
hind, will  destroy  the  contents  of  the 
largest  storehouses  in  a very  short  period. 
The  wire- worm  and  turnip- fly  arc  dreaded 
by  every  farmer.  The  ravages  of  the  locust 
present  a frightful  example  of  the  formi- 
dable collective  power  of  the  insect  race; 
and  the  white  ants  of  tropical  countries 
sweep  away  whole  villages  with  as  much 
certainty  as  a fire  or  an  inundation. 

ENTRE'METS,  (French),  small  plates, 
or  dainties,  set  between  the  principal  dishes 

at  table. In  music,  the  inferior  and 

lesser  movements  inserted  in  a composi- 
tion between  those  of  more  importance. 

ENTREPA'S,  in  horsemauslup,  a short 
broken  pace,  nearly  resembling  an  amble. 

ENTREPO  T,  (French),  a warehouse  or 
magazine  for  the  deposit  of  goods. 

ENTRICHO'MA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer 
extremity  or  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

EN'TROCHITE,  a kind  of  fossil,  usu- 
ally about  an  inch  long,  and  made  up  of 
round  joints,  which,  wnen  separated,  are 
called  trochites.  They  are  striated  from 
the  centre  to  the  outside,  have  a cavity  in 
the  middle,  and  seem  to  be  composed  of 
the  same  substance  as  the  fossil  shells  of 
the  echini. 

ENTRY,  in  law,  the  act  of  taking  pos- 
session of  lands. In  commerce,  the  act 

of  setting  down  in  an  account-book  the  par- 
ticulars of  trade ; as  make  an  entry  of  that 
sale,  debt,  or  credit.  Bookkeeping  is  per- 
formed either  by  single  or  double  entry. 
Entry,  at  the  custom-house,  the  exhibition 
or  depositing  of  a ship's  papers  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  officers,  and  obtaining 
permission  to  land  the  goods. 

ENU'CLEATE,  to  open  as  a nucleus;  to 
clear  from  knots  or  lumps ; hence,  to  ex- 
plain, or  clear  from  obscurity. 

EN'ULON,  in  anatomy,  the  internal 
flesh  of  the  gums,  or  that  part  of  them 
which  is  within  the  mouth. 

ENUMERATION,  an  account  of  several 
things,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  every 
particular  article. Enumeration,  in  rhe- 

toric, is  that  part  of  a peroration  in  which 
the  orator  recapitulates  the  principal  points 
or  heads  of  the  discourse  or  argument. 

ENURE'SIS,  in  medicine, an  involuntary 
flow  or  incontincncy  of  urine. 

ENUR'NEY,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
a bordurc  charged  with  wild  beasts. 

ENVEI/Orii,  the  cover  that  encloses  a 

letter  or  note. In  fortification,  a small 

rampart  of  earth,  with  a parapet. 

ENVIRONNE',  in  heraldry,  signifies 
surrounded  with  other  things:  thus,  they 
say,  a lion  enrironne  with  so  many  bezants. 

EN'VIRONS,  the  parts  or  places  which 
surround  another  place ; as  the  enriroaa  of 
a city  or  large  town 

EN'VOY,  a person  deputed  by  government 
to  negotiate  some  afl’air  with  any  foreign 


prince  or  state.  There  are  envoys  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  as  well  as  ambassadors  ; 
they  are  equally  the  same  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  ambassadors,  but,  being  iu 
rank  below  them,  they  arc  not  treated  with 
equal  ceremony.  The  word  envoy  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  resident  ministers. 

EN'VY,  a feeling  that  springs  from  pride 
or  disappointed  ambition,  excited  by  the 
sight  of  another's  superiority  or  success, 
accompauied  with  some  degree  of  malignity, 
and  usually  with  a desire  to  depreciate  him. 

EPA'GOGE,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of  speech, 
w’hich  consists  iu  demonstrating  and  prov- 
ing universal  propositions  by  particulars. 

EPANADIPLO'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a figure 
of  speech  which  begins  and  ends  with  the 

same  words. In  medicine,  the  return  of 

a cold  fit,  in  a semi-tertian  fever,  before  the 
hot  fit  is  ended. 

EPANALEP'SIS,  a figure  of  speech,  in 
which  the  same  word  is  repeated  by  way  of 

emphasis. In  medicine,  a restoration  to 

life. 

EPAN'ODOS,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  in 
which  the  same  or  similar  words  ore  used 
in  two  or  more  sentences. 

EPANORTHO'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  act 
of  changiug  weak  or  faint  expressions,  for 
those  which  are  more  energetic. 

EPAPH.'E'RESIS,  in  medicine,  a removal 
or  taking  away  ; applied  particularly  to  re- 
peated phlebotomy. 

EPARI'TA,  in  mineralogy,  a sort  of  liver- 
coloured  argillaceous  earth. 

EPAR'SIS,  in  medicine,  a tumour,  more 
particularly  of  the  parotid  glands. 

E'PHAli,  or  E'PIIA,  in  Hebrew  anti- 
quity, a measure  both  for  liquids  and  dry 
goods. 

E'PACTS,  in  chronology,  the  excesses  of 
the  solar  month  above  the  lunar  synodical 
month,  and  of  the  solar  year  above  the  lu- 
nar year  of  twelve  synodical  months.  The 
cpacts,  then,  are  either  annual  or  menstruaU 
Suppose  the  new  moon  to  he  on  the  1st  of 
January : since  the  lunar  month  is  20  days, 
12  hours,  4A  minutes,  3 seconds,  and  the 
month  of  January  contains  31  days ; the 
menstrual  cpact  is  1 day,  11  hours,  16  mi- 
nutes, 5/  seconds.  The  annual  cpact  is 
nearly  11  days ; the  Julian  solar  year  being 
3fi5  days,  6 hours;  and  the  Julian  lunar 
year  334  days,  8 hours,  48  minutes,  38 
seconds. 

EP'ARCIIY,  the  prefecture  or  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  eparch  or  go- 
vernor. 

EPAU'LE,  in  fortification,  the  shoulder 
of  the  bastion,  or  the  angle  of  tlie  face  and 
flank;  which  is  often  called  the  angle  of 
the  epaule. 

EPAU'LEMENT,  in  fortification,  a work 
raised  to  cover  sidcui^o,  made  of  earth,  ga- 
bions, &c.  It  also  denotes  a mass  of  earth, 
called  a si^uare  orillon,  raised  to  cover  the 
cannon  ol  a casemate,-  and  faced  with  a 
wall. 

KPAULKTrE,  nr  EP'ATH.ET,  an  orna- 
mental badge  worn  on  the  shoulder  by  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers.  In  the  English 
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knvt,  to  wMirn  tii*  lONoni.r.  mind's  a si.ayr,  is  rmui.ation  in  tiik  lrarn'd  on  bravk." — so  says  ai.f.xanmi:u  popk, 


XrUVMXKJt  KXlSr  X.N  srcu  quantities  in  CAUMOLA,  that  they  AKK  COLt.UCTttD»  AM>  USED  AS  MANUliK  EOU  TIIK  LAND. 


SlAY-PLY  OR  DAY-FLY  IS  TUB  FOPtJLAR  NAME  01'  THE  EFUBMERA. 


eth]  'a  TSTcto  IBictionare  of  tijc  ISelles  lEettres.  [epi 

' army,  rU  officers  now  wear  two  epaulettes ; 
the  bullion,  in  those  of  field-officers  and 
captains,  are  distinguished  by  being  much 
thicker.  The  epaulettes  of  a colonel  have 
a silver  star,  surmounted  by  a crown  on  the 
strap ; those  of  a lieutenant-colonel  have  a 
crown,  while  those  of  a major  are  distin- 
guished by  a star. In  the  navy,  masters 

and  commanders  have  one  epaulette  on  the 
left  shoulder ; post-captains,  under  three 
years,  one  epaulette  on  the  right  shoulder, 
afterwards  two  epaulettes : rear-admirals 
have  one  star  on  the  strap  of  the  epaulette, 
vice-admirals  two  stars,  and  admirals  tlirec 
stars. 

KPEX'THESIS,  the  insertion  of  a letter 
or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a word,  as,  ali^ 
tvam  for  ^Utum. 

EPHE'BIA,  in  antiquity,  puberty,  or  the 
age  of  fifteen. 

EPHE  DRA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Lianteau  system,  class  22  Dcoccta, 
order  12  Monodelphia, 

EPUETLIS,  in  medicine,  a broad  solitary 
or  asgregated  spot,  on  the  face,  back  of  the 
^hand,  or  breast,  arising  from  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

EPHEM'ER..\,  the  Day-fly  ; a genus  of 
flies  belonging  to  the  order  ^ewoptera,  and 
so  called  from  their  living  only  one  day  and 
anight;  they  have  two  gibbous  protuber- 
ances on  the  top  of  the  head,  resembling 
eves ; the  tail  is  furnished  with  hairs,  and 
the  attennac  are  short.  To  this  genus  be- 
long a variety  of  species,  differing  from  each 
other  in  the  length  of  their  lives  ; some 
living  but  a few  hours,  and  others  several 
days.  From  the  short  duration  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  insects,  the  term  ephemeral 
has  been  derived,  whicli  is  used  to  signify 
anvtbiog  siiort-livcd  or  temporary.  The 
epnemerffi  live  but  a few*  hours  after  becom- 
ing perfect  insects,  appearing  generally  a 
abort  time  before  sunset,  and  rising  and  de- 
scending like  i^ats,  in  immense  s^varins. 
Thev  emerge  trom  the  chrysalis,  on  the 
baoKs  of  a stream,  and  make  their  exit  from 
the  envelope  or  case.  When  at  rest,  these 
insects  preserve  the  wings  in  a vertical  po- 
sition, and  arc  so  founu,  in  a scnii-torpid 
state,  a short  tinfe  previous  to  tlicir  death. 
In  the  larva  state  they  arc  said  to  live  a 
year,  and  in  that  of  the  chrysalis  or  pupa, 
two  years. 

KPIIKM'ERIS,  {plu.  epkemeridee) , in  as- 
tronomy, a table  or  collection  of  tables, 
showing  the  daily  state  of  the  heavens,  or 
the  places  wherein  all  the  planets  are  to  l>e 
found  every  day  at  noon.  It  is  from  these 
tables  that  the  eclipses,  conjunctions,  and 
aspects  of  the  planets  arc  calculated  and 
determinccL— In  medicine,  ephemeridett 
are  those  diseases  which  return  at  particu- 
lar times  of  the  moon. 

KPHIAI/TKS,  in  medicine,  incubus,  or 
the  night-niHrc. 

KPII I DRO'jiiH,  in  medicine,  a violent 
anfl  morbid  perspiration. 

KPII'OD,  an  omaincnt  or  upper  garment 
worn  by  the  Jneinh  priests.  It  was  a sort 
of  girdle,  which  being  brought  from  beiiind 
the  neck  and  over  the  two  shoulders,  and 

hanging  down  before,  was  put  across  the 
stomach,  then  carried  round  the  W'oist,  and 
used  ns  a girdle  to  the  tunic. 

ETHODOS,  in  medicine,  the  ducts  or 
passages  by  which  the  excrements  are  eva- 
cuated. 

EPH'ORI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  maris- 
trates  established  in  ancient  Sparta  to  ba- 
lance the  regal  pow'cr.  The  authority  of 
the  ephori  was  very  great : they  were  five  in 
number,  presided  over  sliows  and  festivals, 
had  the  care  of  the  public  money,  specially 
superintended  the  education  of  youth,  and 
w’erc  the  arbiters  of  war  and  peace. 

E'PIALOS,  in  medicine,  an  ardent  fever, 
in  which  both  heat  and  cold  are  lelt  at  the 
same  time. 

EPTC,  or  heroic  poem.,  a poem  narrating 
a story,  partly  real  and  partly  feigned;  re- 
presenting, in  a sublime  style,  some  signal 
and  fortunate  action ; distinguished  by  a 
variety  of  g^eat  events;  and  intended  to 
form  the  morals  and  affect  the  mind  with 
the  love  of  virtue.  The  epic  may  treat  very 
different  subjects;  grave  and  elevated,  like 
Dante’s  and  Milton’s  poems;  glowing  and 
romantic,  like  Ariosto’s ; or  chcerfiu  and 
ludicrous : it  affords,  indeed,  a wide  range, 
from  the  sublimity  of  Paradise  Lost  to  the 
wit  of  Hudibras.  The  great  epic  writers  of 
antiquity  are  Homer  and  Virgil ; among  the 
moderns,  Milton,  Tasso,  Cainoens,  Dante, 
and  Ariosto;  besides  many  English  poets 
of  our  own  day,  whose  claims  to  the  honour 
arc  indisputable. 

EPICAN'TIIIS,  iu  anatomy,  the  angle 
of  the  eye. 

EPICARTIUM,  a topical  medicine  ap- 
plied to  the  wrist. 

EP'ICENE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  for 
the  gender  of  such  words  as  are  common  to 
both  sexes. 

EPICERASTICA,  medicines  which  by 
mixing  with  acrimonious  juices,  temper 
them  and  render  tlicm  less  troublesome. 

EPICHIRE'MA,  in  logic,  a mode  of  rea- 
soning, wliich  comprehends  the  proof  of 
one  or  both  the  premises  of  a syllogism, 
before  the  conclusion  is  draw  n. 

^PICTK'TIAN,  pertaining  to  Epictetus, 
the  Stoic  philosopher  ; a man  w ho  was  held 
ill  such  high  esteem,  that  it  is  said  liis  study 
laniD  w as  sold  after  his  death  for  three  thou- 
saml  drachmas. 

EPlClIiKOTO'NIA,  in  Grecian  antiqui- 
ty, the  animal  ceremony  of  revising  the 
laws,  whicli  w as  instituted  by  Solon.  They 
gave  tlicir  votes  by  holding  up  their  hands : 
hence  the  name. 

EPICITllARIS'MA,  in  the  ancient  drama, 
the  last  part  of  the  interlude,  or  a ilourish 
of  music  after  the  play  was  over. 

EPICIIA'NIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  com- 
mon intcguiiieiits,  aponeurosis,  and  muscu- 
lar expansion  which  lie  upon  the  cranium. 

EJMCUKE'ANS,  a miinci'ous  sect  of  plii- 
losopliers  in  Greece  and  Rome:  the  disci- 
ples of who  flourished  about 
years  ii.c.  They  maintained  that  sensual 
pleasure  was  man’s  chief  felicity;  that  the 
w orld  was  funned  by  a concourse  of  atoms, 
and  not  governed  by  i’rovidcncc ; that  (he 

SLOW  AND  TROLONORD  DRSURirTION  IS  ALLOWED  IN  FTIC  TORTRY.  T I7 
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^ods  resided  in  the  extramundane  spaces, 
iu  soft,  inactive  case,  and  eternal  tranquil- 
lity ; that  future  rewards  and  punishments 
were  idle  chimeras ; and  that  the  soul  was 
extinguished  with  the  body.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  xviith  chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  jBpicurus  himself  maintained 
a more  manly  j)hilosophy  than  the  gene- 
rality of  his  follow'ers  ; he  held,  indeed,  that 
pleasure  was  the  chief  end  of  human  pur- 
suit; and  this  pleasure  he  placed  in  an  ex- 
emption from  pain,  and  a perfect  tranquillity 
of  body  and  mind;  but  the  means  which  he 
pointed  out  as  conducive  to  this  end  were 
prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  jus- 
tice, in  the  union  of  which  perfect  happi- 
ness consists.  He  pursued  pleasure,  there- 
fore, in  its  most  rational  acceptation,  and 
his  life  seems  to  have  been  stained  with  few 
vices.  The  precepts  and  practices  of  the 
Epicureans  have,  however,  loaded  his  me- 
mory with  unmerited  infamy  ; and  an  Epi- 
curean, according  to  the  perverted  meaning 
of  his  doctrine,  is  one  who  is  devoted  to 
sensual  enjoyments,  particularly  those  of 
the  table. 

EPTCrCLE,  in  the  ancient  astronomy, 
a little  circle  whose  centre  is  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a greater  circle. 

EFICYC'LOID,  in  geometry,  is  a curve 
generated  by  a point  in  one  circle,  which  re- 
volves about  another  circle,  either  on  the 
concavity  or  convexity  of  its  circumference, 
and  thus  differs  from  the  common  cycloid, 
which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
circle  along  a right  line. 

EPIDE'MIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  festi- 
vals kept  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  at 
the  stated  seasons  when  these  deities,  who 
could  not  be  present  everywhere,  were  sup- 
posed to  visit  dififerent  places,  iu  order  to 
receive  the  vows  of  their  adorers. 

EPIDEMTC,  a disease  which  prevails  in 
a place  or  tract  of  country  only  for  a tem- 
porary period,  or  that  attacks  many  people 
at  the  same  season.  There  are  some  epi- 
demics which  prevail  every  year,  and  which 
are  produced  by  the  various  changes  of  the 
seasons.  Thus,  the  spring  is  accompanied 
by  inrtamraatory  diseases ; summer  by  com- 
plaints in  thestomachand  bowels;  autumn 
by  catarrhs ; and  winter  by  intermittents. 
An  epidemic  at  its  commencement  is  usu- 
ally mild,  and  becomes  more  dangerous  ns 
it  spreads;  but  as  it  pcs  off,  it  again  p- 
ncrally  assumes  a mild  form.  Epidemics 
are  not  originally  contogrious;  it  is  only 
under  particular  circumstances,  especially 
if  the  disorder  is  a violent  one,  ana  many 
patients  are  crowded  into  a small  room,  so 
as  to  form  a corrupt  atmosphere  about  the 
sick,  that  contagion  takes  place.  That 
which  is  frequently  ascribed  to  contapon, 
is  only  the  consequence  of  a violent  shock 
of  the  nervous  system  at  the  sight  of  a sick 
person,  perhaps  in  a loathsome  state, 
M’hrrehy  the  disease,  to  which  the  body 
was  already  disposed,  is  more  quickly  de- 
veloped. 

EPIDEN'DIIA,  in  botany,  a term  some- 
times  used  for  the  parasitical  plants,  or 
tiiosc  which  grow  on  trees,  shrubs,  and 


other  vegetables ; as  the  mlsletoe,  dodder, 
&c. 

EPIDEN'DRIUM,  a genus  of  perennial 
plants,  class  2U  Gynandria,  order  1 Diun- 
dria. 

EPIDER'iVIIS,  in  anatomy,  the  cuticle 
or  scarf  skin ; a thin  membrane  covering 
the  skin  of  animals,  or  the  bark  of  plants. 

EPTDOTE,  a mineral,  found  crystal- 
ized  iu  rhombic  prisms  variously  modihed, 
both  laterally  and  at  its  extremities.  Its 
colour  is  usually  some  shade  of  green  ; and 
it  has  two  varieties,  the  zoizite  and  manga- 
nesian  epidote.  Magnificent  cn*8tals  of  it, 
two  or  three  inches  iu  length,  and  between 
one  and  two  in  diameter,  are  found  at 
Arendal,  in  Nenvay,  and  are  hence  called 
Jrendalite;  but  they  are  not  much  es- 
teemed in  jewellery. 

EPIGASTRIC,  pertaining  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  abdomen. Epigastric 

vessels,  the  arteries  and  veins  belonging  to 
the  epigastric  region;  the  former  being 
branches  of  the  cceliac  artery,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  the  iliac  veins. 

EPIGLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  whose  use  is  to 
cover  the  glottis  when  food  or  drink  is 
passing  into  the  stomach,  to  prevent  it 
from  entering  into  the  larynx  and  obstruct- 
ing the  breath. 

EPTGRA^I,  a short  poem  or  composition 
in  verse,  treating  only  of  one  thing,  and 
ending  with  some  lively,  ingenious,  and 
natur^  thought  or  point.  BoUcau  says, 
the  finesse  and  subtilty  of  the  epigram 
should  turn  upon  the  words,  rather  than 
the  thoughts,  by  which  means  he  reduces 
it  to  the  nature  of  a pun,  or  couivoque. 
From  its  concise  and  expressive  character, 
it  is  well  fitted  for  satire ; but  an  epigram 
may  be  didactic,  satiric,  comic,  lyric,  or 
elegiac. Originally,  epigrams  were  in- 

scriptions on  tombs,  statues,  temples,  tri- 
umplial  arches,  &c. 

EPTLEPSY,  a disease  of  the  medullary 
system,  which  deprives  the  afflicted  of  sen- 
sation and  volition,  accompanied  by  invo- 
luntary contraction  of  the  muscles.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  falling  sickness,  be- 
cause those  who  were  attacked  by  it  fell 
suddenly  to  the  ground. 

EPILOTUUM,  in  botany,  Willow-herb,  a 
genus  of  plants,  cla.ss  8 Ocfanrfrm,  order  1 
Monogynia,  The  species  are  perennials. 

EPTLOGUE,  in  the  drama,  a speech  ad- 
dressed to  the  audience  when  the  play  is 
ended.  In  the  modem  tragedy  the  epi- 
logue is  usually  smart  and  lively,  intended, 
probably,  to  compose  the  passions  raised 
in  the  course  of  the  representation ; but  it 
has  been  compared  to  a merry  jig  upon  the 
organ,  after  a good  sermon,  to  wipe  away 
any  impressions  that  might  have  been 
made  by  it,  and  send  the  congregation 
away  just  as  they  came.— In  rhetoric,  the 
conclusion  of  a speech,  containing  a reca- 
pitulation of  the  whole. 

KPIM'  CION,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  is  a poem  or  composition  celebrat- 
ing a victory.  Also,  a festival  on  account 
of  a victor}'.  I 
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EPIPH'ANY,  a Christian  festival,  ob- 
served on  the  sixth  of  January  (the  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas),  in  honour  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Saviour  to  the  magi,  or 
wise  men,  who  came  to  adore  him,  and 
bring  him  nrescnts.  The  Greek  fathers 
use  the  wori  for  the  appearance  of  Christ 
in  the  world,  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul 
uses  the  w'ord,  2 Tim.  i.  10.  On  the  even- 
ing of  this  day  plum  cakes  are  divided  in 
family  parties,  by  drawing  lots  for  imagin- 
ary charaeters;  an  old  custom  continued 
for  its  good  cheer  and  merriment. 

EPIPIILE'BOS,  in  mediciue,  au  epithet 
for  one  w hose  veins  appear  prominent. 

EPIPHONE'MA,  in  rnetoric,  a sen- 
tentious exclamation  or  remark,  not  closely 
connected  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
oration,  and  generally  expressed  with  vehe- 
mence. 

EPIPH'OIGV,  in  medicine,  a preternatu- 
ral deduxion  of  the  eyes ; a disease  in  which 
the  tears,  from  increased  secretion,  or  other 
causes,  accumulate  in  front  of  the  eye,  and 
trickle  over  the  check. 

EPIPHYLLOSPErMOUS,  in  botany, 
an  epithet  for  plants  w’hich  bear  their  seeds 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  as  ferns. 

EPIPHY'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a bony  sub- 
stance, or  as  it  were  a lesser  bone,  affixed  to 
a larger  or  principal  bone,  by  a cartilage. 
In  young  subjects  these  epiphyses  are  not 
continuous  to  the  principal  bone,  but  are 
only  connected  by  the  intermediate  carti- 
lage ; hence  they  are  called  appendages  to 
the  bones. 

EPIPLEXTS,  a rhetorical  fi^re,  which, 
by  an  elegant  kind  of  upbraiding,  endea- 
vours to  convince. 

EPIP'LOCE,  a rhetorical  figure,  by  w hich 
one  aggravation,  or  striking  circumstance, 
is  ad^d  to  another ; as,  **  He  not  only 
spared  the  rebels,  but  encouraged  them ; 
not  only  encouraged  them,  but  rewarded 
them/* 

EPIP"LOCELE,  in  surgery,  a rupture  of 
the  caul  or  omentum. 

EPIPLOON',  in  anatomy,  the  omentum 
or  caul. 

EPIS'COPACY,  a form  of  church  go- 
vernment by  dioccten  bishops. 

EPISCOPA'LIANS,  an  appellation  given 
to  those  who  adhere  to  the  episcopal  form 
of  church  government  and  discipline.  Un- 
til the  test  act  was  repealed,  nunc  but 
episcopalians,  or  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  were  qualified  to  fill  any  office, 
civil  or  military. 

EP'ISODE,  in  poetry,  a separate  inci- 
dent, story,  or  action,  which  a poet  invents, 
and  connects  with  his  principal  action,  that 
his  work  may  almund  with  a greater  variety 
of  events:  though,  in  a more  limited  sense, 
all  the  particular  incidents  of  which  the 
action  nr  narration  is  compounded,  are 
called  episodes.  In  epic  poetry,  there  is 
much  more  room  for  the  episode  than  in 
dramatic,  where  the  poem  is  confined  to  a 

resent  »u!tion.  The  term  epUmU  has  also 

een  transferred  to  historical  painting,  in 
a sense  analogous  to  that  which  it  hears 
in  poetry. 


EPISPAS'MOS,  in  medicine,  a quick  in- 
spiration of  the  breath. 

EPISPAS'TIC,  in  medicine,  signifies  a 
blister ; or  a topical  remedy  applied  for 
attracting  the  humours  of  the  skin. 

EPISTAXTS,  in  medicine,  a repeated 
bleeding  of  the  nose, 

EPIS'TLE,  a letter,  or  lettermissive,  com- 
municating intelligence  to  a distant  person. 
It  is  rarely  used  in  familiar  writings,  but  in 
those  which  are  solemn  and  formal ; as  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  epistles  of  Cicero, 
Pliny,  &c.  The  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which 
are  tourteen  in  number,  make  part  of  the 
canon  of  the  New'  Testament;  besides 
which  there  is  one  general  epistle  of  St. 
James,  two  of  St.  Peter,  three  of  St.  John, 
and  one  of  St.  Jude. 

EPISTOLOG'RAPHY,  the  art  or  practice 
of  writing  letters. 

EPISTROPHE,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of 
speech  in  w'hich  several  successive  sen- 
teuccs  end  with  the  same  word  or  affirma- 
tion, as,  “Are  they  Hebrews?  so  am  1. 
Are  they  Israelites  ? so  am  I.  Are  they  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham?  so  am  I,”  &c. 

EP  ISTYLE,  in  ancient  architecture,  a 
terra  used  by  the  Greeks  for  what  we  caR 
the  architrave,  viz,  a massive  piece  of  stone 
or  wood  laid  immediately  over  the  capital 
of  a column. 

EPITAPH,  a monumental  inscription 
in  honour  or  memory  of  a deceased  person  ; 
or  an  inscription  engraven  or  cut  on  a 
tomb,  to  mark  the  time  of  a personas  de- 
cease, his  name,  and  family  ; usually  with 
some  eulogium  of  his  virtues  or  heroic 
deeds.  The  Romans  inscribed  their  epi- 
taphs to  the  manes,  diis  ntanibus,  and 
frequently  introduced  the  dead  as  speaking 
to  the  living.  Sometimes  they  were  full  of 
moral  sentiments,  and  adorned  with  carved 
work.  The  epitaphs  of  the  present  day  are 
too  often  replete  w ith  fulsome  coinpliments 
and  expressions  of  respect  which,  not  be- 
ing deserved,  were  never  paid  in  the  life- 
time of  the  deceased.  The  Germans  have 
a most  expressive  proverb,  “ He  lies  like  a 
tombstone,  and  is  as  impudent  as  a news- 
paper.” Whatever  the  merits  of  tlie  party 
might  have  been, — whether  he  illuminated 
the  world  of  science  by  liis  discoveries,  or 
advanced  the  interests  of  liis  country,  w'hilc 
he  adorned  his  own  brow  with  victorious 
laurels,  or  whether  by  his  benevolence  he 
administered  to  the  comforts  of  his  fellow*- 
creatures, — no  long  panegyric  should  mar 
the  simplicity  of  his  e)>itaph  : it  should  be 
modest,  hricL  and  unairectcd. 

EPITA'818,  in  ancient  poetry,  the  second 
part  or  division  of  a dramatic  poem,  in 
which  the  plot,  entered  upon  in  tlie  first 
jmrL  or  protasis,  was  carried  on,  heightened, 
and  worked  up,  till  it  arrived  at  its  height, 
called  cafastasis.—^ln  nicdieiiic,  an  in- 
crease of  the  paroxysm  of  a fever.— —In 
rhetoric,  that  part  of  an  oration  in  which 
tlie  orator  addresses  himself  most  forcibly 
to  the  passions. 

KPITHALA’MIUM,  a nuptial  song,  or 
poetical  composition  in  praise  of  the  bride- 
groom and  uridc,  with  wishes  for  tlicir 
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prosperity.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, it  was  sung  by  young  men  and  maids 
at  the  door  of  the  bridal  chamber. 

EP'ITHEM,  in  medicine,  any  external 
application  used  as  a fomentation. 

EP'ITHET,  an  adjective  expressing  some 
real  quality  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. We  have  frequent  occasion  for  the 
use  of  the  word  epithet  in  this  work,  (in  de- 
fining botanical  and  other  scientific  terras,) 
which  those  who  consult  our  pages  cannot 
fail  to  notice. 

EPIT'OME,  a brief  summary  or  com- 
pendium, containing  the  substance  or  prin- 
cipal matters  of  a book. To  epitomizet 

therefore,  is  to  shorten  a literary  produc- 
tion by  judicious  abridgment. 

EPIT'ROPE,  or  EPIT'ROPT,  in  rheto- 
ric, a figure  of  speech,  by  which  one  thing 
is  granted,  with  a view  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tage; as  “ I concede  the  fact,  but  this  very 
concession  overthrows  your  own  argument.'* 

EPIZEUX'IS,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  which 
repeats  the  same  word,  without  any  other 
intervening : such  is  that  of  Virgil,  “ nunc, 
nunc,  insurgite  remis." 

EPIZOOT'IC,  in  geology,  an  epithet 
given  to  such  mountains  as  contain  petri- 
factions of  animal  remains,  or  the  impres- 
sions of  animal  substances. 

EPIZOO'TY,  a pestilence  among  brutes. 

ETOCH,  a certain  fixed  period,  or  point 
of  time,  made  famous  by  some  remarkable 
event,  and  serving  as  a standard  in  chrono- 
logy and  history.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Creation,  40U4  b.  c.  ; the  Flood, 
2348  B.c. ; the  birth  of  Abraham,  1996 
B.C.;  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  1451  b.c.: 
the  taking  of  Troy,  1184  b.c.;  the  finishing 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  1104  b.c.;  the  first 
Olympiad,  776  b.  c.  ; the  building  of  Rome, 
753  b.  c.  ; the  era  of  Nabonassar,  747  c. ; 
the  founding  of  the  Persian  Empire,  by 
Cyrus,  559  b.c.;  the  death  of  Alexander, 
323  B.  c.  the  death  of  Ca:sar,  44  b.  c.  : the 
birth  of  Christ,  1,  or  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era ; the  Hegira  of  Maho- 
met, 622  A.  D. The  Christian  era  used  by 

almost  all  Christian  nations,  dates  from 
January  1st,  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  194th  Olympiad,  in  the  753d  of  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  4714th  of  the  Julian 
period.  The  Christian  year,  in  its  division, 
follows  exactly  the  Roman  year,  consisting 
of  365  days  for  three  successive  years,  and 
of  366  in  the  fourth  year,  which  is  termed 
leap  year.  The  simplicity  of  this  form  has 
brought  it  into  very  general  use,  and  it  is 
customary  for  astronomers  and  chronolo- 
gists,  in  treating  of  ancient  time,  to  date 
back  in  the  same  order  from  its  commence- 
ment. The  Christian  year  (or  Julian  year), 
arranged  as  we  have  shewn,  was  U'  11"  loo 
long,  amounting  to  a day  in  nearly  129 
years;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  the  time  of  celebrating  the  church 
festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  beyond  the 
periods  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  in 
325.  It  was  in  consequence  ordered,  by  a 
bull  of  Gregory  XIII.,  that  the  year  1582 
should  consist  of  3o.>  days  only,  which  was 
effected  by  omitting  ten  days  in  the  month 

of  October,  viz.  from  the  5th  to  the  14lh; 
and,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a like 
irregularity,  it  was  also  ordered,  that,  iu 
three  centuries  out  of  four,  the  last  year 
should  be  a common  year  instead  of  a leap 
year,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  Julian 
calendar.  The  year  1600  remained  a leap 
year,  but  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  were  lo  be 
common  years.  This  amended  mode  of 
computing  was  called  the  neto  style,  and 
was  immediately  adopted  in  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries,  while  the  old  style  conti- 
nued to  be  employed  by  Protestants.  In  1700, 
however,  the  Protestants  of  Germany  com- 
menced with  the  new  style ; and  in  1752  it 
was  adopted  in  England,  by  omitting  eleven 
days,  to  which  the  difference  between  the 
styles  then  amounted.  The  Russians  con- 
tinued to  use  the  old  style  till  the  year  1830, 
when  they  followed  the  example  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe. 

EP'ODE,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or  last 
part  of  the  ode,  the  ancient  ode  being  di- 
vided into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode. 
The  word  is  uow  used  for  any  little  verse  or 
verses,  that  follow  orc  or  more  great  ones. 

EPOPEE',  or  EPOPCETA,  in  poetry,  the 
fable,  or  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

EPOTIDES,  in  the  naval  architecture  of 
the  ancients,  two  thick  blocks  of  wood,  one 
on  each  side  the  prow  of  a galley,  for  ward- 
ing off  the  blows  of  the  rostra  of  the  ene- 
my's vessels. 

EPOP'T^,  in  antiquity,  a name  given  to 
those  w’ho  were  admitted  to  view'  the  se- 
crets of  the  greater  mysteries,  or  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Greeks. 

EPROUVETTE,  the  name  of  an  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  strenrth  of  dried 
gunpowder,  or  of  comparing  the  strength 
of  different  kinds  of  gunpow  der. 

EPSOM  SALTS,  in  chemistry,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  which  was  formerly  procured 
by  boiling  down  the  mineral  water  from  the 
spring  at  Epsom,  but  is  now  prepared  from 
sea  w’Rtcr.  Its  component  parts  are  water, 
sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia,  and  it  is  used 
as  a cathartic. 

EPULO'NES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  pub- 
lic officers  who  assisted  at  the  sacritices, 
and  had  the  care  of  the  epulum,  or  sacred 
banquet,  committed  to  them. 

EPULOTIC,  in  medicine,  an  application 
for  cicatrizing  and  healing  wounds  or  ulcers, 
or  to  dispose  the  parts  to  recover  sound- 
ness. 

E'QUARLE,  an  epithet  for  uniform  mo- 
tion, &o. ; or  that  wuich  is  neither  accele- 
rated nor  retarded. 

EQUALT'PY,  a term  of  relation  between 
things  the  same  in  magnitude,  quantity,  or 
quality.  Also,  the  same  dcjp-ce  of  dignity 
or  claims:  as.  the  equality  of  men,  in  the 
scale  of  being:  an  e7un/ify  of  rights, 

EQOANIM'ITY,  that  even  and  calm 
frame  of  mind  and  temper,  under  good  or 
bad  fortune,  which  is  not  easily  elated  or  , 
depressed.  A truly  great  man  nears  mis-  I 
fortunes  with  rqnowimify,  ami  carries  bun-  | 
self  in  pnisperity  w ithout  vain  exultation  or  1 
excessive  jov. 

EQUA  TlOX,  in  algebra,  that  disposi-  I 
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Ekiu]  'K’eto  Biciionanj  of  H;c  ISdlcs  3£cttres.  [equ 

tion  of  quantities,  by  which  one  set  is 
made  equal  to  another;  or  in  wliich  two 
quantities,  equal  in  value,  but  differently  re- 
presented, are  put  equal  to  each  other  by 
means  of  the  sig^  of  equality  ; as,  3s.=36d., 

orx=  6 + m — r. Equation  of  payment^t 

in  arithmetic,  a rule  for  finding  a time 
when  if  a sum  be  paid  which  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  several  others  due  at  different  times, 
no  loss  be  sustained  by  either  party. 

Equation,  in  astronomy,  a term  used  to 

express  the  quantity  added  to,  or  subtracted 
from,  the  mean  position  of  a heavenly  body 

to  obtain  the  true  position. Equation  of 

time,  denotes  the  reduction  of  the  apparent 
time  or  motion  of  the  sun,  to  equable, 
mean,  or  true  time.  The  difference  between 
true  and  apparent  lime  arises  from  two 
causes,  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

EQUATOR,  in  astronomy  and  geogra- 
phy, a great  circle  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
equidistant  from  its  poles,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  equal  hemispheres ; one  north  and 
the  other  south.  It  is  called  equator,  be- 
cause when  the  sun  is*  in  it,  the  days  and 
nights  are  of  equal  length ; hence  it  is  called 
also  the  equinoctial,  and  when  drawn  on 
maps  and  globes,  it  is  called  the  equinoctial 
line,  or  by  mariners  simply  the  line.  All 
places  which  are  on  it  have  invariably  equal 
days  and  nights.  It  crosses  the  centre  of 
Africa,  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  &c.,  in  Asia,  then  traverses  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  crosses  South  America, 
in  Columbia,  thence  proceeds  through 

the  Atlantic  back  to  Africa. ^To  cross 

the  line,  in  narigation,  is  to  pass  over  the 
equator. 

E'QUERRT,  an  officer  of  state  under  the 
inaster  of  the  horse.  There  are  five  equer- 
ries, who  ride  out  with  her  majesty;  for 
which  purpose  they  give  their  attendance 
monthly,  one  at  a time,  and  have  a table 
provided  for  them. 

E'QUES  AURATUS,  a Roman  knight, 
so  called  because  none  but  knights  were 
allowed  to  gild  their  armour. 

EQUESTRIA,  a place  in  the  Roman 
theatres  where  the  knights  or  equites  sat. 

EQUESTRIAN  ftAMES,  in  Homan  anti- 
quily,  (tudiequestres),  horse-races,  of  which 
there  were  five  kinds ; the  jtrodromus  or 
plain  horse-rare,  the  chariot  race,  the  de- 
cursory  race  about  funeral  piles,  the  ludi 
serirales,  and  the  ludi  neptunales.^^— Eques- 
trian order,  the  second  rank  in  Rome,  next 
to  the  senators.— —■/:,*7ues/rfan  statue,  the 
reprr^'-ntalinn  of  a person  on  horseback. 

' EQUIA.N"(j ULAK,  in  geometry,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  figures,  whose  angles  arc  all 
equal : a.s  a square,  an  equilateral  triangle, 
a parallelogram,  Arc. 

KQUlCRU'RAly,  in  geometry,  having 
«qual  legs,  but  longer  than  the  base ; as,  an 
equirrural  triangle. 

j EQUIDIF'PKRENT,  in  mathematics,  an 
epithet  for  such  things  as  have  e<|unl  diffe- 
, rences,  or  are  arithnictically  proportional. 

1 In  crystalography,  having  a different 

1 niimber  of  fares  presented  by  the  prism 
i and  by  each  summit;  and  these  three  num- 

bers  form  a series  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, as  6,  4,  2. 

EQUILAT'ERAli,  in  geometry,  having 
all  the  sides  equal;  as  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle. 

EQUILTBRIST,  one  who  keeps  his  ba- 
lance in  unnatural  positions  and  hazardous 
movements;  entertaining  the  spectator  by 
his  skilful  motions  and  varying  attitudes. 
In  the  East  they  are  very  common,  and 
their  feats  are  truly  surprising. 

EQUILIB'RIUM,  in  mechanics,  equi- 
poise, or  equality  of  weight:  the  state  of 
the  two  ends  of  a lever  or  balance  when 
they  are  charged  with  an  equal  weight,  and 
hang  exactly  even  and  level,  in  a position 
parallel  to  the  horizon. 

EQUIISIUL'TIPLE,  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  a number  multiplied  by  the  same 
number  or  quantity.  Hence  equimultiples 
are  always  in  the  same  ratio  to  each  other, 
ns  tlie  simple  numbers  or  quantities  before 
multiplication.  Thus  if  2 and  3 arc  multi- 
plied ny  4,  the  multiples,  8 and  12,  will  be 
to  each  other  as  2 and  3. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  in  astronomy,  a great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  under  which  the  equa- 
tor moves  in  its  diurnal  course.  It  is  so 
called,  because  whenever  the  sun  comes  to 
this  circle,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all 
over  the  globe;  being  the  same  with  that 
which  the  sun  seems  to  describe,  at  tl»e 
time  of  the  two  equinoxes  of  spring  and 

autumn. E(juinoctial  Points,  the  two 

points,  Aries  and  Libra,  where  the  equinoc- 
tial and  ecliptic  cross  each  other. Equi- 

noctial Colure,  the  great  circle  passing 
through  tlie  poles  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
equinoctial  points.. 

EQUINOX,  in  astronomy,  the  time 
when  the  sun  enters  either  of  the  equinoc- 
tial points,  where  the  ecliptic  intersects  the 
equinoctial.  AVheu  the  sun  is  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  horizon  of  every  place  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  circle  bounding 
light  and  darkness;  hence  the  sun  is  visible 
everywhere  twelve  hours,  and  invisible  for 
the  same  time  in  each  24  hours.  As  the  sun 
is  in  one  of  them,  in  the  spring,  viz. March 
21st,  it  is  called  the  vernal  equinox;  and 
in  tlie  other,  in  autumn,  viz.  September 
23d,  it  is  called  the  autumnal  equinox.  At 
all  other  times  (he  lengths  of  tlie  day  and 
night  arc  unequal,  and  their  difference  is 
the  greater  the  more  we  approach  cither 
pole,  and  in  the  same  latitude  it  is  every 
where  tlie  some.  Under  the  line  this  ine- 
nuality  entirely  vanishes : there,  during  the 
any,  which  is' equal  to  the  night,  the  sun 
always  ascends  six  hours,  and  descends  six 
hours.  In  the  ojipositc  hemisphere  of  our 
earth,  the  inequanty  of  the  doys  iiicronscs 
in  proportion  to  the  latitude:  the  days  in- 
crease there,  whi’p  the  nights  diminish  with 
us.  and  vice  vers/!, 

ECMMEAGE,  the  furniture  of  an  army 
or  body  of  troops,  infantry  or  cavalry,  in- 
cluding whatever  is  necessary  for  n mili- 
tary expedition. Camp  equipage  includes 

tents,  and  everything  necessary  for  nrcfiin- 
modntion  in  camp. Field  equipage  con- 

sists of  arms,  artillery,  waggons,  tumbnk, 
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&c. When  we  speak  of  a body  of  troops 

being  furnished  with  arms  and  warlike 
apparatus,  we  say  they  are  eguipxied  for 
801TViC0 

EQUIPOL'LENCE,  in  logic,  an  equiva- 
lence, or  agreement,  eitlier  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  or  as  to  the  grammatical  sense 
of  any  two  or  more  propositions ; that  is, 
when  two  propositions  signify  one  and  the 
same  thing,  though  they  express  it  difie- 
rently. 

EQUI'RIA,  in  antiquity,  games  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mara,  and 
which  consisted  in  horse-racing.  They  were 
celebrated  on  the  third  of  the  calends  of 
March. 

EQUISE'TUM,  in  botany.  Horsetail,  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linuccan  system, 
class  24  Cryptogamiat  order  1 Filices^  Na- 
tural order  of  ferns. 

EU'UITANT,  in  botany,  a term  used  in 
the  foliation  of  plants,  for  leaves  that  ride 
as  it  were,  over  one  another. 

EQ'UITES,  amongst  the  Romans,  were 
persons  of  the  second  degree  of  nobility, 
immediately  succeeding  the  senators  in 
point  of  rank.  Every  eques  or  knight  had 
ahorse  kept  at  the  public  charge;  he  re- 
ceived also  the  stipend  of  a horseman,  to 
serve  in  the  wars,  and  wore  a ring,  which 
was  given  him  by  the  state.  The  equites 
composed  a large  body  of  men,  and  consti- 
tuted the  Roman  cavalry ; for  there  was  al- 
W'ays  a sufficient  number  of  them  in  the  city, 
and  nothing  but  a review  was  requisite  to 
fit  them  for  service. 

EQ'UITT,  in  a moral  sense,  is  the  impar- 
tial distribution  of  justice.  So,  in  an  en- 
larged view,  Blackstone  observes,  “equity, 
in  its  true  and  general  meaning,  is  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  all  law;  positive  law  is  con- 
strued, -and  rational  law  is  made  by  it.  In 
this,  equity  is  synonymous  with  justice.” 
In  English  jurisprudence,  a court  of  equity 
or  chancery,  is  a court  which  corrects  the 
operation  of  the  literal  text  of  the  law,  and 
supplies  its  defects,  by  reasonable  construc- 
tion, and  by  rules  of  proceeding  and  de- 
ciding, which  are  not  admissible  in  a court 
of  law.  Equity  then,  is  the  law  of  reason, 
exercised  by  the  chancellor  or  judge,  giving 
remedy  in  cases  to  which  the  courts  of  law 
are  not  competent.  It  will  remove  legal 
impediments  to  the  fair  decision  of  a ques- 
tion depending  at  law.  It  ^vill  prevent  a 
party  from  improperly  setting  up,  at  a trial, 
some  title  or  claim  which  would  be  inequit- 
able. It  will  compel  him  to  discover,  on 
his  owm  oath,  facts  which  he  knows  arc  ma- 
terial to  the  right  of  the  other  party,  but 
which  a court  of  law  cannot  compel  the 
party  to  discover.  It  will  provide  for  the 
safety  of  property  in  dispute  pending  litiga- 
tion. It  will  counteract,  or  control,  or  set 
aside,  fraudulent  judgments.  It  will  also 
exercise,  in  many  cases,  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion; particularly  in  granting  special  relief 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  law.  It 
will  grant  injunctions  to  prevent  w'astc  or 
irreparable  injury,  or  to  secure  a settled 
right,  or  to  prevent  vexatious  litigations,  or 
to  compel  tne  restitution  of  title  deeds  ; it 


will  appoint  receivers  of  property,  where  it  ^ 
is  in  danger  of  misapplication  ; it  will  pro-  I 
hibit  a party  from  leaving  the  country  in  j 
order  to  avoid  a suit ; it  will  decree  a spe-  ' 
cific  performance  of  contracts  respecting 
real  estates ; it  will,  in  many  cases,  supply 
the  imperfect  execution  of  instruments,  and 
reform  and  alter  them  according  to  the  real 
intention  of  the  parties;  it  will  ^ant  relief 
in  cases  of  lost  deeds  and  securities ; and, 
in  all  cases  in  which  its  interference  is 
asked,  its  general  rule  is,  that  he  who  asks 
equity  must  do  equity.  In  short,  its  juris- 
diction is  almost  undefined,  where  tlie  posi-  . 
tive  law  is  silent,  but  substantial  justice  en-  ' 
titles  the  party  to  relief.  It  is,  however,  ' 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  intricacy  of  ' 
our  laws  renders  it  so  often  necessary  to  ' 
.seek  redress  in  a court  of  equity.  Equiiat  , 
scquiiur  legem  is  an  old  maxim  in  law,  but  ^ 
from  the  great  increase  of  suits  in  chancery, 
some  tliiuk  it  ought  to  be  thus  translated : j 
“ after  a man  has  been  at  law,  it  is  neces-  i 
sary  that  he  should  go  to  equity.” 

EQUITY  OF  REDEM'FTIOX,  in  law, 
is  the  advantage  allowed  to  one  who  mort- 
gages his  property,  to  have  a reasonable 
time  allowed  him  to  redeem  it ; for  although 
tlie  estate,  upon  non-payment  of  the  money, 
becomes  vested  in  the  mortgagee,  yet  equity 
considers  it  only  a pledge  for  thd  money, 
and  gives  the  party  a right  to  redeem,  w hich 
is  called  his  equity  of  redemption. 

E'QUUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
comprehending  those  uselul  domestic  ani-  i 
mals,  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule. 

EQUlV'ALEiSTS,  a term  employed  in  ; 
clicmicul  philosophy,  to  express  the  parti- 
cular w eight  or  quantity  of  any  substance 
which  is  necessary  to  saturate  any  other  ! 
with  which  it  can  combine.  Tables  of  the  i 
combining  quantities  of  all  chcmicalagents 
have  been  drawn  up  and  arranged  to  guide 
the  chemist  in  experimental  researches. 
The  utility  of  these  tables  is  very  extensive; 
and  they  are  rendered  still  more  useful  when 
accompanied  by  a logometric  sliding  scale, 
the  application  of  which  to  this  purpose  | 
was  a happy  invention  of  Dr.  ‘Wollaston.  » 
—In  a general  sense,  the  word  eQuira-  ! 
lent  siguitics  that  which  is  equal  in  value,  : 
weight,  worth,  &c.,  with  something  else.  ' 
Tlius,  A debtor  who  is  not  able  to  pay  his 
creditor  in  money,  may  pay  him  an  cqui-  ; 
valent.  j 

EQUIV'OC.VIi,  an  epithet  for  whatever  j 
is  ambiguous  or  susceptible  of  different  con- 
structions ; as,  that  man’s  character  is  very 
equivocal. 

EQUIVOCATION,  the  use  of  equivocal 
terms,  which  may  be  understood  by  the 
hearer  in  a different  sense  from  that  in  w hich 
thev  are  taken  by  the  speaker.  lie  who  is 
guilty  of  e^HrrocaVioa,  may  be  fairly  suspect- 
ed of  hypocrisv. 

KQ'UIVOQIJE,  a word  or  phrase  sus- 
ceptible of  different  sigiiitications. 

K'llA.  [Sec  /Era,  Krocu,  Ac.] 

EK.V'DI.VTION,  emission  of  rays  of  light. 

KU.\l)'irATEl>,  ill  heral<ln*,  an  epithet 
for  a tree  or  plant  torn  up  by  t)ic  n>ot. 

ElUV'SED,  in  heraldry, an  epithet  for  the 
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head  or  limb  of  any  creature  violently  torn 
from  the  body  so  as  to  give  it  a jagged  ap- 
pearance. 

EilKCT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
stem,  leaf,  or  llower,  &c. ; ns  erectus  caulis, 
a stem  standing  perpendicularly  from  the 
ground ; Jios  erectus,  an  erect  tlower,  or 
one  which  has  its  aperture  directed  up- 
wards, &c. In  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 

any  thing  upright,  or  perpendicularly  ele- 
vated, ns  wings  erect,  &c. 

EREMITIC^Uj,  (from  eremite,  a her- 
mit) living  in  solitude,  or  in  seclusion 
from  the  world. 

ER'GOT,  in  farriery,  a stub,  like  a piece 
of  soft  horn,  situated  behind  and  below 

the  pastern  joint. ^Also,  a dark-coloured 

shoot,  sometimes  an  inch  long,  from  the 
cars  of  grain,  particularly  of  rye. 

ER'ICA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  8 Octandria,  order  1 Monogy^iia.  I’he 
species  consist  of  different  kinds  of  heaths. 

ERIOCEPir^VLUS,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  plants,  class  19  Syngenesia,  order  A Vo- 
lygamia  acceftsaria.  The  8i>ecie8  are  shrubs. 

ERIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  fibres  of  wool,  silk,  &c. 

ERIOPH'ORUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  3 Triandria,  order  1 Monogy- 
nia.  The  species  arc  perennials. 
ER'MIXE,  in  zoology,  a species  ofiMustela, 
with  narrow  ears,  and  of  the  size  of  the 
weasel.  In  winter,  the  whole  body  of  the 
ermine  is  of  a pure  snow  white,  except  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  a deep  blacK,  and 
some  spots  of  a greyish  yellow  about  the 
head  and  shoulders;  in  summer,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  of  a pale  tawny  brown 
cf)lour,  but  the  tail  is  tipped  with  black. 
The  fur  of  the  ermine  is  m great  request ; 
it  was  formerly  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
and  is  still  used  by  judges.  This  aiiim^ 
inhabits  the  northern  climates  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America;  and  in  its  habits  it  is 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  weasel,  frequent- 
ing oarns  and  outhouses,  and  feeding  not 
only  on  mice  and  rats,  but  destroying  poul- 
try, birds,  eggs,  &c. Ermine,  in  heraldry, 

a fur  used  in  coat  armour,  and  supposed  to 
represent  the  linings  and  doublings  of  man* 

I tics  and  robes. 

I ERC/riC  POETRY,  a term  for  amatory 
I poetry.  The  name  of  erotic  writers  has  been 
applied  particularly  to  a class  of  romance 
I writers  who  belong  to  the  later  periods  of 
I Greek  literature,  and  whose  works  abound 
j in  sophistical  subtilties  and  ornaments. 

EKO'fOMAN  Y»  a term  employed  by  some 
writers  to  denote  that  modification  of  insa- 
I nity,  of  which  the  passion  of  love  is  the  ori- 
I gin,  and  in  which  the  love  of  a particular 
I individual  constitutes  the  predoiniimnl  idea, 

; occupying  the  whole  attention  of  the  pa- 
i |iont.  It  sometimes  passes  into  perfect  de- 
I liriurn,  lends  to  suicide,  hysterics,  &c. 
• Young  people  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it, 
I who  have  an  exeitaolc  nervous  system  and 
I lively  imagination,  who  give  themselves  up 
j to  an  f'x«  ‘ in  pleasure,  or  are  spoiled  by 
I reading  romnnres,  and  reiidnrca  cfTeiiii- 
nafe  by  an  injudicious  education  and  in- 
dolence. 


ERPETOL'OGY,  that  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  reptiles. 

ERRATIC,  w’andering,  or  having  no  cer- 
tain course;  also,  not  iixed  or  stationary; 
hence  the  planets  are  called  erratic  slurs; 
and  fevers  which  observe  no  rcgrular  periods, 
are  denominated  erratic  fever^. 

ERRATUM,  an  errorof  the  press  ; in  the 
plural.  Errata,  a list  of  which  is  usually 
printed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a book. 

Ell'ROR,  a wandering  or  deviation  from 
the  truth.  An  Error  may  be  cither  vo- 
luntary or  involuntary;  when  committed 
through  carelessness  or  haste  it  is  a blun- 
der.  Error,  in  law',  is  a mistake  com- 

mitted in  pleading,  or  in  a process ; w'here- 
upon  a rvrit  of  error  is  brought  to  remedy 
it,  which  carries  the  suit  to  another  tribu- 
nal for  redress, 

ERUBES'CENCE,  a blushing;  redness 
of  the  skin  or  surface  of  any  thing. 

ERU'CA,  the  White-rocket,  in  botany,  a 
species  of  hrassica,  with  lyratc  leaves,  hairy 
stalks,  and  smooth  pods. 

ERUCTATION,  the  act  of  belching 
wind  from  the  stomach  ; also  a violent 
bursting  forth  d*?  ejection  of  wind,  &c.  from 
the  earth. 

ERUDTTION,  the  attainment  of  pro- 
found learning  and  extensive  knowledge, 
obtained  by  study  and  instruction;  par- 
ticularly learning  in  history,  antiquity,  and 
languages,  as  distinct  from  the  useful  arts 
and  sciences. 

ERU'GINOUS,  partaking  of  the  sub- 
stance or  nature  of  copper  or  the  rust  of 
copper. 

ERUPTION,  a violent  breaking  or 
bursting  forth  of  anything,  particularly  of 
fianics  and  lava  from  a volcano.  Also,  n 
sudden  or  violent  rushing  forth  of  men  or 
troops  for  invasion. In  incdicinc,  a sud- 

den and  copious  excretion  of  humours  on 
the  skin  in  pustules. 

ERYN'GIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  5 Veniandria,  order  2 Diyynia. 
The  flow'crs  are  collected  in  a round  head, 
similar  to  a thistle ; the  receptacle  is  pal- 
eaceous or  chaffy ; and  the  young  shoots 
are  esculent.  One  of  the  species  of  cryngo 
was  formerly  much  employed  as  a tonic, 
but  it  has  now  gone  out  of  use. 

ERYSIP'ELAS,  in  medicine,  an  inflam- 
matory affection,  particularly  of  the  skin, 
attended  with  fever.  This  disease  is  often 
called  St.  Anthony^s  fire:  it  is  brought  on 
by  nil  the  causes  that  arc  apt  to  excite  in- 
llainniation,  such  ns  injuries  of  all  kinds, 
the  external  application  of  stimulants,  expo- 
sure to  cold,  and  obstructed  perspirations. 

ERYTJIIirNA,  in  botany,  the  Uoral-trco, 
a genus  of  plants,  class  17  Hiadelphia,  or- 
der A Dccandria;  the  corolla  of  which  is 
papilionaceous,  and  consists  of  four  petals, 
the  fruit  is  a very  long  pod,  and  the  seeds 
kidney-shaped. 

KRY'l’IIKOUYA'NKUS,  in  ornitholng)', 
the  red  and  blue  mnenvv.  This  bird  is  the 
finest  of  the  parrot  kind  ; being  a full  yard 
i«mg,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  and  its  ^iluinage  adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  variety  ot  colours. 


RfiTStPKLAS  MOST  ORXKKALLT  ATTACKS  WOMKX  AM)  (’IIILDUEN. 
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THE  DISEASE  VULGARLY  KNOWN  BY  THE  NAME  OP  SHINGLES  (fROM  THE  FRENCH  CEINGLE,”  A BELT),  IS  A SPECIES  OF  ERTSIPELAg. 


JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE  IS  AN  ESQUIRE  NO  LONGER  THAN  BE  HOLDS  HIS  COMMISSION,  UNLESS  HE  IS  OTHERWISE  ENTITLED  TO  IT. 


TUK  8UERIFF  OF  A COUNTY  IS,  BY  BIGHT,  AN  ESQUIBB  FOB  LIFE. 
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ESCALA’DE,  in  the  military  art,  a furious 
attack  made  upon  a rampart,  or  scaling  the 
walls  of  a fortification,  by  lUliug  up  the 
ditches  with  bundles  of  faggots,  called  &s- 
cines,  and  entering  by  ladders ; without 
proceeding  in  form,  brealting  ground,  or  car- 
rying on  regular  works  to  secure  the  men 
— a mode  of  attack  much  adopted  in  the 
late  wars,  but  generally  accompanied  with 
great  slaughter. 

ESCAL'Ol',  in  ichthyology,  a class  of  bi- 
valvular  shell-fish,  whose  shell  is  regularly 
indented.  In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the 
shell  is  a trigonal  sinus  with  an  elastic  car- 
tilage for  its  hinge. 

ESCA'PE,  in  law,  is  where  a person  ar- 
rested gains  his  liberty  before  he  is  deliver- 
ed by  law.  In  civil  cases,  after  the  prisoner 
has  been  suffered  voluntarily  to  escape,  the 
sheriff  can  never  after  retake  him,  and  must 
answer  for  the  debt;  but  the  plaintiff  may 
retake  him  at  any  time.  In  the  case  of  a 
negligent  escape,  the  sheriff,  upon  fresh 
pursuit,  may  retake  the  prisoner,  and  the 
sheriff  shall  be  excused  if  he  have  liim  again 
before  any  action  is  brouglit  against  him- 
self for  the  escape.  In  crtminal  cases,  an 
escape  of  a person  arrested  is  an  offence 
against  public  justice,  and  the  party  is 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment- 

ESCA'PEMENT,  a contrivance  for  trans- 
mitting the  power  of  a timepiece  to  the  ba- 
lance or  pendulum,  to  regulate  its  move- 
ments. 

ESCAR'GATOmE,  a nursery  of  snails. 

ESCARP'MENT,  or  ESCARP',  in  the 
raiUtary  art,  the  exterior  slope  facing  forti- 
fied works ; the  interior  slope  being  the 
counterscarp, 

ES'CII-iR,  in  surgery,  the  crust  or  scab 
occasioned  by  burns  or  caustic  applications. 

ESCHAROT'IC,  in  medicine,  a caustic 
application,  or  one  which  has  the  power  of 
searing  or  destroying  the  flesh. 

ESCHEAT’,  in  law,  lands  or  profits  that 
fall  to  a lord  within  his  manor,  either  by  for- 
feiture, the  death  of  the  tenant,  or  through 
failure  of  heirs. 

ES'CORT,  a guard  or  company  of  armed 
men  attending  an  officer,  or  baggage,  pro- 
visions, or  munitions  conveyed  by  land,  to 
protect  them  from  an  enemy,  &c. 

ESCRO'lib,  in  heraldry,  oue  of  the  exte- 
rior ornaments  of  the  escutcheon,  represent- 
ing a slip  of  parchment  or  paper,  on  wliich 
the  motto  is  generally  pnt, 

ES'CUAGli,  in  feudffi  customs,  a kind  of 
knight-scrvicc,  called  service  of  the  shield, 
by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow 
his  lord  to  the  wars  at  his  own  charge. 

ESCULA'PIAN  (from  yKscutupius  the 
physician),  pertaining  to  the  healing  art. 

iiS'CUI.ENT,  an  epithet  for  such  plants 
or  roots  as  may  be  eaten. 

ESCU'RIAb,  a celebrated  palace  and 
monastery  in  Spain,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Madrid,  built  by  Philip  II.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a gridiron,  and  contains  the 
king’s  palace,  St.  Lawrence’s  church,  the 
monastery  of  Jerenomites,  and  the  free 
schools.  It  was  erected  in  consequence  of 
a vow  made  by  Philip,  on  the  day  ot  the 


battle  of  St.  Quentin,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  whose  festival  was  on  that  day. 
Though  the  building  is  immensely  large 
and  the  most  superb  in  the  kingdom,  its 
exterior  has  rather  the  austere  simplicity 
of  a convent  than  the  elegance  of  a palace. 

It  is  a quadrangle,  740  feet  in  length  by  580 
in  breadth ; and  is  said  to  have  cost  50  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

ESCUTCH'EON,  in  heraldry,  the  shield 
on  which  a coat  of  arms  is  represented.  It 
is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  shields  used 
in  war. 

ES'DRAS,  the  name  of  two  apocryphal 
books,  usu^y  bound  up  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  were  always  excluded  the 
Jewish  canon. 

ESPOU'SALS,  in  law,  a contract  or  mu- 
tual promise  of  marriage  between  a man 
and  woman. 

ESPRI'T  DE  CORPS,  a French  phrase, 
signifying  that  species  of  attachment  with 
wliich  persons,  morS  especially  military 
men,  are  animated  to  the  corps  or  service 
to  which  they  belong. 

ESOTER'IC,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
private  instructions  and  doctrines  of  Py- 
thagoras ; opposed  to  exoteric,  or  public. 

ESPAL'IER,  a fruit  tree,  having  the 
branches  trained  to  a frame,  or  fastened  to 
stakes,  and  spread  iateraUy.  Espaliers  are 
usually  planted  in  rows  about  a garden,  so 
as  to  enclose  quarters  or  separate  parts. 

ES'PIONAGE,  a system  of  employing 
spies,  or'  secret  emissaries,  cither  in  mili- 
tary or  political  affairs. 

ESPLANA'llE,  in  fortification,  the  glacis 
of  the  counterscarp,  or  sloping  of  the  para- 
pet of  the  covered  way  tow  ards  the  country. 
The  word  is  now  also  used  for  a sloping 
walk  or  promenade. 

ESQIH'RE,  anciently  a shield  or  armour- 
bearer:  the  person  that  attended  a knight 
in  time  of  war,  and  carried  his  shield.  It 
is  now  a title  given  to  the  sons  of  knights, 
or  those  who  serve  the  king  in  any  worship- 
fill  calling,  as  officers  of  the  king’s  courts, 
counsellors  at  law,  &c.  It  has,  however, 
become  a sort  of  vague  and  undefined  com- 
pliment, placed  at  tlie  end  of  a man’s  name, 
and  may  he  regarded  more  as  an  expression 
of  respect  than  anything  else. 

ES'S.\Y,  in  literature,  a composition  in- 
tended to  prove  or  illustrate  a particular 
subject,  usually  shorter  and  less  methodical 
than  a treatise.  | R 

ES'SENCE,  in  chemistry,  denotes  the 
purest,  most  subtile,  and  balsamic  part  of 
a body  ; extracted  cither  by  simple  expres- 
sion, or  by  means  of  fire,  from  fruit,  flowers, 

&c.  Of  these  there  are  a great  variety,  used 
on  account  of  their  agreeable  smell  and 
taste,  by  apothecaries,  perfumers  and 

others. In  philosophy,  that  whieh  con-  j 

stitutes  the  particular  nature  of  a being  or 
substance,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  others. 

ESSK'NES,  or  ESSE'NI.\X.S.  in  Jewish 
antiquity,  one  of  the  three  ancient  sects 
among  that  people,  who  outdid  the  Tha- 
risces  in  their  most  rigorous  ohservanees. 
They  allowed  a future  state,  but  denied  a 
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TUB  IIKADS  OF  SOMR  ANCIENT  FAMILIES  ARE  ESQUIRES  BT  r RKSCR irTIO.N. 


TUM  OILS  or  rLA.>ra  A»lt  CALtlvO  V381tKriAL«  hMCAUStt  I.’l  Tll»;M  Tim  K«aKNCt:n  on  OUOUiiS  or  TIIIC  VKUIiTAUl.Ktl  AUa  OllIKrLY  houni). 


£STAP£TTES  ARE  OFTEN  EMFLOYED  AS  COURIERS  BY  MERCHANTS. 


est]  ^ IKcto  Qictionary  of  tl;e  33cIIcs  Icttrcs.  [ete 

resurrection  from  the  dead.  Their  way 
of  life  wfis  very  sLnj^lar;  they  did  not 
marry,  hut  adopted  the  children  of  others 
whom  they  bred  up  in  the  institutions  of 
their  sect : they  despised  riehes,  and  had 
all  things  in  common.  They  are  not  once 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  because 
from  their  love  of  solitude,  they  were  little 
known,  and  from  their  inoffensive  way  of 
life  our  Saviour  had  no  occasion  to  censure 
them,  as  he  frequently  does  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducecs. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  in  chemistry,  vola- 
tile oils,  having  a strong  aromatic  smell, 
and  which  are  drawn  from  plants  by  distil- 
lation in  an  alembic  with  water,  in  distinc- 
tion from  empyreumatic  oils,  which  are 
raised  bv  an  open  tire  without  water.  The 
principal  volatile  or  essential  oils  are  those 
of  turpentine,  aniseed,  nutmeg,  lavender, 
cloves,  carraway,  peppermint,  spearmint, 
sassafras,  camomile,  and  citron.  The  taste 
of  these  oils  is  acrid  and  burning ; and  their 
odour  very  pungent,  generally  resembling 
the  taste  ana  smell  of  the  vegetables  afford- 
ing them. Essential  salts,  such  salts  as 

are  procured  from  plants,  and  have  the  pro- 
perty of  crystalizing. Essential  proper^ 

ties,  in  logic,  such  as  necessarily  depend 
upon,  and  are  connected  with,  the  nature 
and  essence  of  a thing,  in  distinction  from 
the  accidental, 

ESSOIN',  in  law',  an  excuse  by  reason  of 
sickness  or  any  other  just  cause  for  one  that 
is  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  an  ac- 
tion, &c. The  first  three  days  of  a term 

are  called  essoin  days,  as  three  days  arc  al- 
lowed for  the  appearance  of  suitors. 

ES'SORANT,  in  hcraldrv,  a term  for  a 
bird  standing  on  the  CTouna  with  its  wings 
expanded,  as  if  it  had  been  wet,  and  was 
drying  itself. 

ESTAB'LISIIMENT,  in  a military  sense, 
the  quota  of  officers  and  men  in  an  army, 
regiment,  or  company,  w'hich  being  mucli 
greater  in  war  Ilian  in  peace,  has  given  rise 
to  the  distinctive  terms  of  War  Establish- 
ment and  Peace  Establishment. The 

word  is  also  used  when  speaking  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  a church  cstnolishcd  by  law*,  as 
belonging  to  the  flstablishment. 

ESTAPE  TFli,  a military  courier,  sent 
from  one  part  of  an  army  to  another;  or  a 
speedy  messenger  who  travels  on  horseback. 

ESTACA'DE,  in  the  military  art,  a French 
word  for  a dyke  constructed  with  piles  in 
the  sea,  a river,  or  morass,  to  oppose  the 
entry  of  troops. 

ESTATE,  in  law,  the  title  or  interest 
that  a person  has  in  lauds,  tenements,  or 
other  effects;  comprehending  the  wliole  in 
which  a person  has  any  property.  Estates 
are  either  reaf  or  -personal;  otherwise  (Us- 
tii>gui«hed  into  freeholds,  w’hich  deirend 
to  heirr  ; or  chattels  and  effects,  which  go 
to  eircutors  or  administrators.  There  arc 
also  < for  life,  for  years,  at  will,  Ac. 

* Estates  of  the  tiealm  arc  the  distinct 

parts  of  any  state  or  government,  as  the 
king,  lords,  and  coimiions,  in  England. 

KSTTIEK,  a canonical  hwik  of  the  Old 
Testament,  iMutaining  the  liistory  of  a 

Jewish  virgin,  dwelling  with  her  uncle  Mor- 
dccai  at  Shushan,  in  the  reign  of  Ahasue- 
ru8,  one  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  Archbishop 
Usher  supposes  Darius  Hystaspes  to  be  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  and  Artystona  to 
be  Esther.  Scnliger  considers  him  as 
Xerxes,  and  his  queen  Hamestris  as  Es- 
ther. Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  asserts 
that  Ahasuerus  was  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus;  and  the  Septuagint,  throughout  the 
whole  book  of  Esther,  translates  Ahasuerus 
by  Artaxerxes. 

ESTIMATE,  a -judgment  or  opinion 
formed  of  the  value,  degree,  extent,  or  quan- 
tity of  any  thing,  without  ascertaining  it. 
Also  a computation  of  probable  value  or  cost, 
such  as  is  generally  prepared  by  engineers, 
architects,  and  builders,  previous  to  the 
coinraenceraent  of  any  undertaking. 

ESTIVATION,  the  act  of  passing  the 
summer;  and  whatever  pertains  to  summer 
is  termed  estival.^^Estivation,  in  botany, 
denotes  the  disposition  of  the  petals  within 
the  tioral  gem  or  bud;  1.  coaroZufe,  wiien 
the  petals  are  rolled  together  like  a scroll ; 
2.  imbricate,  when  the  edges  lap  over;  3. 
conduplicate,  when  they  are  doubled  to- 
gether; A.  vahate,  w'hen  ns  they  are  about 
to  expand  they  are  placed  liked  the  glumes 
in  grasses. 

ESTO'VERS,  in  law',  a reasonable  allow- 
ance out  of  lands  or  goods  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  a man  accused  of  felony,  during 
bis  imprisonment.  But  it  is  more  generally 
taken  for  certain  allowances  of  wood  made 
to  tenants,  and  called,  from  the  Saxon, 
hoxise^bote,  hedge-bote,  jdouyh-bote,  &c. 

ESTRAPA'DE,  the  motion  of  a restive 
horse,  which,  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  rears 
high  and  kicks  violently. 

ESTRAY',  a tame  beast  found  without 
any  owner  known,  which,  if  not  reclaimed 
within  a year  and  a day,  falls  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor. 

ESTREAT',  in  law,  a true  copy  or  dupli- 
cate of  an  original  writing,  particularly  of 
the  penalties  or  lines  to  be  levied  by  the 
bailiff  or  other  officer,  of  every  inau  for  his 
offence. 

ESTUARY,  an  arm  of  the  sea;  or  the 
mouth  of  a river  or  lake,  where  the  tide 
meets  the  current. 

ES'URINE  SALTS,  in  chemistry,  those 
which  nre  of  a fretting  or  eating  quality, 
which  abound  in  the  air  of  places  situated 
near  the  sea-const,  and  where  great  quan- 
tities of  coal  arc  burnt. 

ET  CVET'ERA,  and  the  contraction  etc. 
or  Ac.,  denote  the  rest,  or  others  of  the 
kind ; and  so  forth. 

KTCHTNG,  a method  of  engraving  on 
copper  or  steel,  in  which  the  lines  and 
stroKes  arc  eaten  in  with  aquafortis.  [See 
Enokaving.] 

KTER'NITY,  everlasting  duration,  with- 
out beginning  or  end ; n tenn  expressive  of 
that  perpetuity  which  ran  only  he  imagined, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  conceiv- 
ing when  time  was  not,  or  will  not  be; 
iinicc  many  have  concluded  limt  there  has 
been  an  eternity  of  past  time,  and  must  be 
an  eternity  of  future  time. 

AN  KSTATK  JN  TAU.  18  ONK  LIMITHn  TO  CKRTAIN  lir.lUS.  ^tio 


THE  FLAVOUR  OP  LIQUORS  ARISES  PROM  THEIR  ESSENTIAL  OILS,  AND  THEIR  INTOXICATING  PROPEUTIBS  FROM  ALCOHOL. 


SULPUUHIC  BTllER  WAS  FIRST  3IARE  KNOWN  UNDER  THE  NABIE  OP  SWEET  OIL  OP  VITRIOL,  IN  1540,  BY  WALTERUS  CODRUS. 


ETHER  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  IN  WELL-CORKED  BOTTLES,  AND  IN  A COOL  PLACE. 


ETi]  Srije  Scientific  nnU  dtiicraru  S' veasunj ; [eujj 

ETE'SIAN  WINDS,  a term  applied  to 
yearly  or  stated  periodical  winds,  answering 

to  the  monsoons  of  the  East  Indies. 15y 

Etesian  winds,  in  ancient  history,  are  meant 
such  winds  as  blow  at  stated  times  of  the 
year,  from  whatever  part  of  the  compass 
they  may  come. 

E'TIIER,  in  chemistry,  a light,  volatile, 
and  inflammable  liquid,  the  product  of  the 
distillation  of  equal  measures  of  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to 

water,  as  632  to  1000  : it  boils  at  93°. 

The  name  of  ether  is  also  given  to  the  sub- 
tile matter  or  gas  which  fills  space,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  much  finer  and  rarer  than 
atmospiieric  air. 

ETHETIEAL,  containing  or  filled  with 
ether ; as  ethereal  space,  or  the  ethereal 
regions. 

I5THTCS,  the  doctrine  of  manners,  or 
science  of  moral  pliilosophy,  which  teaclies 
men  their  duty  and  the  springs  and  princi- 
ples of  human  conduct. 

E'THIOP'S  MINERAL,  in  chemistry, 

black  sulphuret  of  mercury. Ethiop’s 

martial,  iron  in  the  first  stage  of  calci- 
nation. 

ETHMOID'AL,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
common  sutures  of  the  skull,  which  goes 
round  the  os  ethmoides,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name,  separating  it  from  the  bone 

in  contact  with  it. The  os  ethmoides  is 

one  of  the  most  curious  bones  in  the  human 
body : it  is  exceedingly  liglit,  spongy,  and 
consists  of  many  convoluted  plates,  ^hich 
form  a net- work,  like  honey  comb.  It  is 
curiously  enclosed  in  tlie  os/rontis,  betwixt 
the  orbitary  processes  of  that  bone.  One 
horizontal  plate  receives  the  olfactory 
nerves,  which  perforate  that  plate  with 
sucli  a number  of  small  holes,  that  it  resem- 
bles a sieve ; whence  the  bone  is  named 
cribriform,  or  ethmoid  bone.  Other  plates, 
dropping  perpendicularly  from  this  one,  re- 
ceive the  divided  nerves,  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  expanding  with  the  organ  of 
smelling;  and  these  bones  upon  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  are  spread  out,  are  so 
much  convoluted  a.s  to  extend  the  surface 
of  this  sense  very  greatly,  and  are  named 
spongy  hones.  Another  flat  plate  lies  in 
the  orbit  of  the  eye  ; and  being  very  smooth, 
by  the  rolling  of  the  eye,  it  is  named  the  os 
planum,  or  smooth  hone.  So  that  the  eth- 
moid bone  supports  the  fore-part  of  tli? 
brain,  receives  tlie  olfactory  nerves,  forms 
the  organ  of  smelling,  and  makes  a chief 
part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

ETITNICAL,  pertaining  to  the  heathen 
nations,  or  those  which  were  not  converted 
to  Christianity. 

ETHOL'OGV,  a treatise  on  morality  or 
the  science  of  ethics.  Hence,  one  who 
writes  on  the  subject  of  manners  and  mo- 
rality, is  termed  an  ethologist. 

ETIOLATION,  the  operation  of  being 
whitened,  by  excluding  the  liglit  of  the  sun : 
a term  often  used  in  botany. 

ETIOI/OGY,  an  account  of  the  enuscsof 
anything,  particularly  of  diseases. 

ETIQUETTE,  (pron.  rtikef)  rules  and 
ceremonies  of  good  manners  observed  to- 

ward.s  particular  persons,  either  at  court  or 
in  genteel  life. 

KTRAPA'DIS,  in  archaeology,  a crane  and 
pulley,  which  was  formerly  psed  in  France 
by  way  of  a torture. 

ETYMOL'OGY,  a branch  of  philology, 
whicn  teaches  the  origin  and  derivation  of 
words,  witli  a view  to  ascertain  their  radical 
or  primary  signification.  In  grammar,  it 
comprehends  not  only  the  derivation  of 
words,  but  their  various  infiections  and  mo- 
difications. One  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
deduction  of  words  from  their  originals,  is 
called  an  etijmoloyist. 

EU'CHAIIIST,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord^s  Supper;  so  called  because  the  death 
of  our  Redeemer  is  thereby  commemorated 
with  thankful  remembrance,  and  bread  and 
wine  arc  taken  as  emblems  of  his  fiesb  and 
blood. 

EUCHLO'RINE,  in  chemistry,  protox- 
yde  of  chlorine. 

EUCIIOL'OGY,  the  ritual  of  the  Greek 
church,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  order  of 
ceremonies,  sacraments,  and  ordinances.  : 

EUCHYM'IA,  or  EU'CHYJn*,  in  medi-  i 
cine,  a good  state  of  the  blood  and  other  ■ 
fluids  of  the  body. 

EUCHYSID'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
variety  of  augite. 

EU'CLASE,  a species  of  emerald,  of  a 
greenish  white  colour,  and  remarkably 
brittle. 

EU'CRASY,  in  medicine,  such  a well 
proportioned  mixture  of  qualities  in  bodies, 
as  to  constitute  sound  health. 

EU'DI.{VLYTE,  a miueral  of  a brORYiish 
red  colour. 

EUDIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  purity  of  air,  or  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  aimosphcricai 
air.  "VVhen  a mixture  of  nitrous  gas  is  to  be 
made  with  atmospheric  air,  the  most  conve- 
nient apparatus  consists  in  a glass  tube' 
closed  at  top,  and  graduated  by  a diamond 
into  cubic  inches  and  parts.  The  lower  ap- 
erture may  he  u-idcued,  in  order  that  the 
gases  may  more  easily  be  passed  up,  and 
likewise  to  afford  the  facility  of  its  stand- 
ing alone  upon  the  pneumatic  shelf,  it  is 
likewise  usual  and  advantageous  to  fit  a 
stopper  in  the  mouth  by  grinding.  There  arc 
various  kinds  of  eudiometers,  by  which  the 
method  of  analyzing  air  differs ; and  in  all 
of  them  there  is  at  times  some  uncertainty. 
The  eudiometer  of  Daw,  more  recently  in- 
vented, is,  however,  said  to  be  free  from 
objection;  and  the  apparatus  is  portable, 
simple,  and  convcnicut : Take  a small  glass 
tube,  graduated  into  one  hundred  equi- 
distant parts;  fill  this  tube  with  the  air  to 
be  examined,  and  plunge  it  into  a bottle,  or 
any  other  convenient  vessel,  containing  n 
concentrated  solution  of  green  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  iron,  stronglv  impregnated  with 
nitrous  gas.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  is,  to  move  the  tube  in  the  solution 
a little  backwards  and  forwards  ; under 
these  circumstances,  the  oxygen  gas  con- 
tained in  the  air  will  be  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  condensed  by  the  nitrous  gas  in  the 
solution,  in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid.  It 
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necessary  to  observe,  that  the  state  of  the 
greatest  absorption  should  be  marked,  as 
the  mixture  atterwards  emits  a little  gas 
^hich  would  alter  the  result.  The  air  of 
^ London,  examined  by  means  of  Davy’s  eu- 
1 dioracter,  was  found,  in  all  the  diflferent 
i seasons  of  the  year,  to  contain  0.21  of  oxy- 
I gen;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  air 
taken  at  Islington  and  Highgate;  in  the 
solitary  cells  in  Coldbath-tields  prison,  and 
on  the  river  Thames.  But  the  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  a given  bulk  of  air  from 
: these  places,  differed  considerably. 

! EUDIOM'ETRY,  the  measurement  of 
I the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  atmos- 
1 phcric  air,  or  in  any  gas  in  which  it  is  not 
intimately  combined.  No  sooner  was  the 
j composition  of  the  atmosphere  knoum,  than 
it  became  an  inquiry  of  importance  to  find 
1 out  a method  of  ascertaining,  with  facility 
and  precision,  the  relative  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen gas  contained  in  a given  bulk  of  atmos- 
pheric air.  To  attain  such  a measurement, 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  present  to  atmos- 
' phcric  air,  some  substance  which  combines 
with  its  oxygen,  and  wliich  either  docs  not 
; afford  any  gaseous  product,  or  affords  one 
that  is  easily  abstracted  and  measured. — 
[See  the  preceding  article.] 

EUllARMON'IC,  in  music,  producing 
j harmony  or  concordant  sounds. 

I EUK'AIRITE,  a mineral  of  a shining 
, lead  gray  colour  and  granular  structure. 

EU'LOGY,  a speech  or  uiiting  in  com- 
mendation of  a person  on  account  of  his 
valuable  qualities  or  beneticial  services. 

EU'NOMY,  equal  law,  ora  well-adjusted 
constitution  of  government. 

EUl’ATO'RIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Si/nffenesiOf  order  1 Poly- 
gam'ut  aqualia.  The  species  arc  perennials, 

. and  (mnsist  of  different  kinds  of  agrimony. 

EirPEPSY,  in  medicine,  good  concoction 
in  the  stomach;  perfect  digestion. 

F.U'PIIE.MISM,  in  rhetoric,  a figtirc  by 
which  things  in  themselves  disagreeable 
and  shocking,  are  expressed  in  tenns  nei- 
ther offensive  to  good  manners  nor  repul- 
sive to  " cars  polite.” 

Kr'PHONY,  8Q  easy  and  smooth  enun- 
ciation of  words.  grammatical  licence, 

whereby  a letter  that  is  too  harsh  is  con- 
ver^d  into  a smoother,  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  rules,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting smoothness  and  elegance  in  the 
pronnneiation. 

' EUPHOR'IUA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  of  many  species,  mostly  shrubby  hcr- 
; b'ucous  succulents,  "^.oine  of  them  armed 
with  thorns.  Tlicy  l)elong  to  class  1 1 Do- 
dfrnndnn,  order  Trigynia. 

ELPIIOR'PilUM,  III  medicine,  a con- 
efftr  giim-resin,  the  produec  of  an  African 
perennial  plant.  When  first  chewed  it  has 
little  taste,  but  it  soon  gives  a very  acrid 
impression  to  the  tongue,  palate, 
and  throat,  whieii  is  very  pcnnniient,  and 
almost  insuppopf  able. 

KL'fUTL,  or  Whitfstonb,  in  geology, 
a finelv  granulated  felspar,  nr  very  smalt- 
j.rained  granite,  with  the  parts  to  inliiiintely 
»»  ’ ndt  1 f\  oOen  to  appear  compart. 

EU'RITHMY,  in  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  is  a certain  majesty,  elegance, 
and  ease  in  the  various  parts  of  a body, 

arising  from  its  just  proportions. In 

medicine,  eurithmy  signifies  a good  disposi- 
tion of  the  pulse. 

EUSTATIIIANS,  a sect  of  Christians, 
the  followers  of  Eustathius,  an  Armenian 
bishop  in  the  fourth  century,  who,  under 
pretence  of  great  purity  and  severity,  in- 
troduced many  irregularities. 

EU'STYLE,  in  architecture,  a sort  of 
building  in  which  the  columns  are  placed 
at  the  most  convenient  distances  from  each 
other,  most  of  the  intercoluroniations  being 
just  two  diameters  and  a quarter  of  the 
column. 

EUTYC'HIANS,  a religious  sect  in  the 
fifth  century,  called  after  one  Eutychus, 
who  maintained,  among  other  things,  that 
the  fiesh  of  Christ  differed  in  its  nature 
from  that  of  mankind. 

EVAC'UANTS,  in  medicine,  such  medi- 
cines as  diminish  the  animal  fluids,  by 
throwing  out  some  morbid  or  redundant 
humour,  or  such  as  attenuate  and  promote 
its  motion  and  circulation. 

EVACUATION,  in  medicine,  the  dis- 
charge of  superliuous  liuraours  or  excre- 
ments out  of  the  body,  by  cathartics,  &c. 
Evacuation,  in  military  affairs,  the  leav- 
ing a town,  fortress,  or  any  place  which  has 
been  occunied  as  a*  military  post  or  position. 

EVAN'GELIST,  a general  name  given  to 
those  who  write  or  preach  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  word  is  of  Greek  origin, 
signifying  one  who  publishes  glad  tidings, 
or  is  the  messenger  of  good  news.  But  it 
is  applied  principally  to  the  writers  of  the 
four  Gospels*  or  Evangdia,  viz.  Matthew, 

Mark,  Luke,  and  John. The  word  also 

denotes  certain  ministers  in  the  primitive 
church,  who  assisted  the  Apostles  in  dif- 
fusing the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
travelled  about  to  execute  such  commis- 
sions as  tliey  were  entrusted  with,  for  the 
advancement  of  Christianity. 

evaporation,  in  natural  philosophy, 
is  the  conversion  of  water  into  vapour, 
which,  in  conscnucncc  of  becoming  liglitcr 
than  the  atinospiicrc,  is  raised  considerably 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  after- 
wards, by  a partial  condensation,  forms 
clouds.  It  differs  from  exhalation,  which 
is  properly  a dispersion  of  dry  particles  from 
a body.  When  water  is  heated  to  212'^  it 
boils,  and  is  rapidly  converted  into  steam  ; 
and  the  same  change  takes  place  in  much 
lower  temperatures;  but  in  that  case  the 
cvni>oralion  is  slower,  and  the  clnslicitv  of 
tlic  steam  is  smaller.  As  a very  consiAcr- 
fible  proportion  of  the  earth’s  surface  is 
covered  with  water,  and  as  this  water  is 
constantly  evaporating  and  mixing  with  the 
atmosphere  in  the  stale*  of  vapour,  a pre- 
cire  determination  of  ilic  rate  of  evapora- 
tion must  he  of  very  great  importance  in 
met«'orology. 

EVA'8lON,  the  act  of  ('hiding  or  es- 
caping from  the  pressure  of  an  argument, 
or  from  an  nccusution,  charge,  or  inter- 
rogatory. 

Ai.r.  t \i(.- 
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IX  HOT,  DRY  WEATHKB,  THE  EVAPORATION  PR03I  PLANTS  IS  IMMENSE;  IN  DABIP  OR  WET  WEATHER  IT  IS  INCONSIDERABLE. 


IT  IS  A GENERAL  RULE  IS  LAW,  THAT  HEARSAY,  OR  HERE  RETORT  AND  REFUTATION  OF  A FACT,  IS  NOT  TO  BE  TAKEN  AS  EVIDENCE, 


THE  LAW  IMPUTES  NO  WIIONG  TO  A MAN  WITHOUT  SOME  EVIDENCE. 
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EVA'TES,  a brancli  of  the  Druids,  or  an-  I 
cient  Celtic  philosophers.  Strabo  divides 
the  Britisli  and  Gaulish  philosophers  into  | 
three  sects.  Hards,  Evates,  and  Druids.  ; 
He  adds,  tliat  the  Bards  were  the  poets  and 
musicians ; the  Evates,  the  priests  and  na- 
turalists ; and  the  Druids  were  moralists  as 
well  as  naturalists. 

EVEC'TICA,  or  EVEC'TICS,  that  part 
of  physic  which  teaches  how  to  acquire  a 
good  habit  of  body. 

EVEC'TION  of  the  moon,  in  astronomy, 
one  of  her  most  considerable  irregularities, 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  her ; 
the  general  elfect  of  whicli  is  to  diminish 
the  equation  of  the  centre  at  thesyzygies, 
and  to  increase  it  in  tlic  quadrature. 

E'VENING,  or  EVE,  the  precise  time 
when  evening  begins  is  not  ascertained  by 
usage.  In  strictness,  evening  commences 
at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  continues  j 
during  twilight,  and  night  commences  with  | 
total  darhiiess.  But  it  sometimes  includes 
a portion  of  the  afternoon  ; as  in  the  phrase,  I 
“ the  morning  and  evening  service  of  the  ' 
church  and  in  customary  language  it  ex- 
tends to  bed-time;  as  “ I spent  the  evening 

with  a friend.” Figuratively,  we  use  it 

for  the  decline  of  life,  or  old  age  ; ns  “ the 
evening  of  life.” Evening  star,  in  astro- 

nomy, Hesperus  or  Vesper;  Venus,  when 
visible  in  the  evening.  ; 

EVERGREEN,  in  horticulture,  a spe- 
cies of  perennials  which  preserve  their  ver-  | 
dure  all  the  year  round,  such  as  laurels,  ; 
hollies,  bays,  pines,  firs,  &c.  I 

EV'IDENCE,  in  its  most  general  sense,  ' 
means  the  proofs  which  establish,  or  have  a ] 
tendency  to  establish,  any  facts  or  conclu- 
sions. It  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts, 
mathematical,  moral,  and  legal.  The  first 
is  employed  in  the  demonstrations  which 
belong  to  pure  mathematics;  the  second 
is  employed  in  the  general  affairs  of  life, 
and  in  those  reasonings  which  are  applied 
to  convince  the  understanding  in  cases  not 
admitting  of  strict  demonstration;  the 
third  is  that  which  is  employed  in  judicial 
tribunals  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
tlic  rights  and  wrongs  of  litigants.  Ac- 
cording to  our  system  of  jurisprudence  in 
common  law  trials,  it  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  a jury  to  decide  all  matters  of  fact. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  is,  however,  to  be 
given,  and  the  trial  is  to  be  had,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a judge  or  judges,  who  preside  at 
the  trial,  and  are  bound  to  decide  nil  mat- 
ters of  law,  arising  in  the  course  of  the 
trial.  Whenever,  therefore,  a question 
arises,  whether  anything  offered  ns  proof 
at  such  trial  is  or  is  not  proper  to  go  be- 
fore the  jury  ns  evidence,  that  question  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  court,  and,  unless  per- 
mitted by  the  court,  it  can  never  legally 
come  before  the  considei^lion  of  the  jury. 
Hence,  whatever  is  so  permitted  to  be 
brought  before  the  jury,  for  the  purjiosc  of 
enabling  them  to  decide  any  matter  of  fact 
in  dispute  between  the  parties,  is  in  a legal 
sense,  evidence,  and  is  so  called  in  contra- 
■ distinction  to  mere  argument  and  comuieiit. 

; Tliis  gives  rise  to  a very  iiniiortr.nt  distinc- 


tion, at  the  common  law,  as  to  the  compe- 
tency and  the  credibility  of  evidence.  It  is 
competent,  when  by  the  principles  of  law, 
it  is  admissible  to  establish  any  fact,  or  has 
any  (endeucy  to  prove  it.  It  is  credible, 
when,  being  introduced,  it  affords  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  fact.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  evidence  may  be  competent  to.  be 
produced  before  a jury,  when  it  may  never- 
theless not  amount  to  credible  proof,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  jury ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  such  as,  if  before 
them,  would  satisfy  their  minds  of  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  but  yet,  by  the  rules  of 
law,  it  is  not  admissible.  Whether  there 
is  any  evidence  of  a fact,  is  a question  for 
the  court ; whether  it  is  suj/icient,  is  a 
question  for  the  jury. 

E'VIL,  in  philosophy,  &c.  is  either  moral 
or  natural.  Moral  evil  is  any  deviation 
of  a moral  agent  from  the  rules  of  conduct 
prescribed  to  him.  Some  make  the  essence 
of  moral  evil  consist  in  the  disagreement  of 
our  inauucrs  to  the  divine  will,  whether 
known  by  reason  or  revelation ; others,  in 
being  contrary  to  reason  and  truth  ; and 
others,  in  being  inconsistent  with  the  na-  ! 
ture,  faculties,  affections,  and  situation  of  | 
mankind.  | 

EVOCA'TI,  soldiers  among  the  Romans,  , 
who  having  served  their  full  time  in  the 
army,  went  afterwards  volunteers  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  favourite  general ; on  w hich 
account  they  were  called  by  the  honourable 
names  of  Emeriti  and  Benejiciarii. 

EVOCATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
solemn  invitation  or  prayer  to  the  gods  of  a 
besieged  town,  to  forsake  it  and  come  over 
to  the  besiegers. 

EV'OHJTE,  in  geometry,  an  original 
curve  from  which  another  is  described. 

EVOLUTION,  in  military  tactics,  the 
complicated  movement  of  a body  of  men 
when  they  change  their  position  by  counter- 
marching, whetung,  &c. In  geometry, 

the  unfolding  or  opening  a curve,  and 
making  it  describe  an  evolvent. In  alge- 

bra, the  extraction  of  roots  from  powers; 
the  reverse  of  involution. 

EVOLVENT,  in  geometry,  the  curve 
described  from  the  evoltitc. 

EW’RY,  an  office  in  the  royal  household, 
where  they  take  care  of  the  table  linen,  Sc. 

EX.\CERBAT10N,  in  medicine,  the  in- 
creased violence  of  a disease.  The  term  is 
generally  restricted  to  the  periodical  in- 
\ crease  of  remittent  and  continued  fevers, 

I where  there  is  no  absolute  cessation  of  the 
I fever. 

EX.ACTION,  the  net  of  demanding  with 
, authority,  and  eompciling  to  pay  or  yield; 

; as  the  exaction  of  tribute  or  ohedictiec. 

I E.X.E'KESIS,  ill  surgery,  the  operation 
of  extracting  or  taking  away  sonietliiii,: 

I that  is  hurtful  to  the  human  body. 

! EXAGGEII.VTION,  in  rhetoric,  a kind 
. of  hyperliole,  w hereby  things  are  aiigmentt  d 
or  niiiplified,  by  saying  tiiore  than  tlie  strict 

truth  will  warrant. In  p.dnting,  a iiie- 

I thud  of  giving  a representation  ol  iliiii-* 
too  , strong  fur  the  life. 

EXAl.T.V  THIN,  ill  astrology,  tlic  d'gtiit) 
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which  a planet  acquires  in  certain  signs  or 
parts  of  the  zodiac,  which  dignity  is  sup- 
posed to  give  it  an  extraordinary  cfticacy  and 

induence. In  pharmacy,  the  refinement 

or  subcilization  of  bodies  or  their  qualities 
and  virtues. 

EXAMINATION,  in  its  primary  sense, 
is  a careful  and  accurate  inspection  or  in- 
quiry, in  order  to  discover  the  real  state  of 

any  thing. In  judicial  proceedings,  an 

attempt  to  ascertain  truth,  generally  on  the 
oatli  of  the  party  examined,  by  interroga- 
tories.  In  schools,  an  inquiry  into  the 

acquisitions  of  the  students,  by  questioning 
them  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  or  by 

hearing  their  recitals. In  chemistry  and 

the  sciences  generally,  a searching  for  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  substances,  by  ex- 
periments. 

EXAM’INERS,  in  law,  two  officers  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  who  are  appointed, 
on  oath,  to  examine  witnesses  on  either 
side. 

EXANTHEAU,  or  EXANTHEM'ATA, 
among  physicians,  any  kind  of  effiorescence 
or  eruption,  as  in  measles,  smnll-pox,  scar- 
latina, &c.  The  term  is  now  limited  by 
systematic  nosologists,  to  such  eruptions 
as  are  accompanied  with  fever. Tiie  ad- 

jective is  exanthematous. 

EXfVNTlIRO'PI.V,  in  medicine,  a species 
of  melancholy  madness,  in  which  the  pa* 
tient  fancies  himself  a brute. 

EX'ARCII,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  sent 
by  the  emperors  of  the  East  into  Italy,  as 

prefect  or  governor. Kxarch  also  denotes 

an  officer  still  subsisting  in  the  Greek 
church,  who  visits  the  provinces,  in  order 
to  sec  whether  the  bishops  and  clergy  do 
their  duty. 

EXARTICULATION,  in  surgery,  the 
dislocation  of  a joint. 

EXAUCTOR.VTION,  or  EXAUTHO- 
RA'TION,  in  lUjman  antiquity,  temporary 
dismission  from  service:  thus  the  exauctori 
milites  were  deprived  of  tlieir  pay  and  arms, 
without  being  absolutely  discharged. 

EXCALC  E.VTION,  among  the  Hebrews, 
was  a law%  whereby  a widow,  whom  her 
husband’s  brother  refused  to  marry,  had  a 
right  to  summon  (liin  to  a court  of  justice, 
and,  upon  his  rcfbnal,  might  cxcalccate  him, 
that  is,  pull  off  oneofliis  shoes,  and  spit  in 
his  face ; Ixjtli  of  wliich  were  considered 
actions  of  grc.nt  ignoiifiny. 

EX  CELi,ENCy,  a title  of  honour  for- 
merly given  to  kiiig.s  and  emperors,  but  now 
given  to  governors,  ambassadors,  &c.  who 
arc  elevated  by  virtue  of  particular  offices. 
The  title  of  excellency  is  in  no  case  heredi- 
tary, or  transferable  from  one  member  to 
another,  but  always,  belongs  to  the  office,  and 
is  only  borne,  on  the  European  continent, 
by  ministers  in  actual  '^rrvice,  by  the  high- 
court  and  military  dignitaries,  and  by 
ainba'‘*adors  and  plenipoteiitiArics.  E(»- 
reign  ministers  are  addressed  by  the  title 
of  your  ^rceUniry,  l»v  way  of  courtesy,  even 
if  lluy  liATc  no  rank  whirh  entitle?,  them 
to  lhi«  distinction;  hut  charytfji  d'uff'aircs 
never  rreeite  this  title. 

KXCLI^'IION,  ill  law,  the  denial  of 


w’hat  is  alleged  and  considered  as  valid  by 
the  other  party,  either  in  point  of  law  or  in 
pleading. Bill  of  exceptions,  is  a state- 

ment of  exceptions  to  evidence,  filed  by 
the  party,  and  which  the  judge  must  sign 
or  seal. 

EXCESS',  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is 
the  difference  between  any  two  unequal 
numbers  or  quantities,  or  that  which  is 
left  after  the  less  is  taken  from  or  out  of 

the  greater. In  morals,  any  indulgence 

of  appetite  or  passion,  beyond  tbe  laws  of 
God  or  the  rules  of  propriety. 

EXCHA  NGE,  in  commerce,  traffic  by 
permutation,  or  the  act  of  giving  one  thing 
or  commodity  for  another.  The  receipt  or 
payment  of  money  in  one  country  for  the 
like  sura  in  another,  by  means  of  bills  of 
exchange.  Thus,  A in  London  is  creditor 
to  B in  Paris,  to  the  amount  of  100?.  C in 
London  is  debtor  to  D in  Paris,  in  a like 
sum : by  the  operation  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
change, the  London  creditor  is  paid  by  the 
London  debtor,  and  the  Paris  creditor  is 
paid  by  tbe  Paris  debtor;  and,  conse- 
quently, two  debts  are  paid,  though  no 
specie  is  sent  from  London  to  Paris,  or 
from  Paris  to  London.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  a bill  of  exchange;  and  the  great 
convenience  here  represented  is  the  foun- 
dation of  exchange  itself.  That  variation 
above  and  below  par,  which  is  called  the 
course  of  exchange,  results  from  the  same 
causes  that  act  upon  the  price  of  commO  ' 
i ditlcs  of  every  other  kind.  If  bills  upon 
I Paris  be  scarce,  that  is,  if  Paris  is  but  little 
! indebted  to  London,  the  London  creditor, 

I who  wants  bills  on  Paris  to  remit  to  that 
; city,  is  obliged  to  purchase  tliem  dearly;  then 
i the  course  of  exchange  is  above  par:  if,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  London  owes  less  to  Paris 
j than  Paris  owes  to  London,  Paris  bills  will 
, be  proportionably  plenty,  and  the  exchange 
with  that  city  below  jyar.  Hence,  it  is  a 
maxim  that,  when  the  course  of  exchange 
: rises  above  ;iar,  the  balance  of  trade  runs 

j against  the  country  where  it  rises. In 

. London,  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and 
sold  by  brokers,  who  go  round  to  the  prin  - 
cipal merchants,  and  discover  whether  they 
arc  buyers  or  sellers  of  bills.  A few  of  the 
' brokers  of  most  infiuence,  after  ascertain- 
ing the  state  of  the  relative  supply  of  and 
demand  for  bills,  suggest  a price  at  which 
I the  greater  part  of  the  transactions  of  the 
I day  arc  settled,  with  such  deviations  nspnr- 
I ticular  bills,  from  their  being  in  very  high 
or  low  credit,  may  he  subject  to.  In  Lou- 
' don  and  other  great  commercial  cities,  a 
class  of  middle-men  speculate  largely  on 
• the  rise  and  lidl  of  the  exchange,  buying 
bills  when  they  expect  a rise,  and  selling 

them  when  a fall  is  anticipated. Kx- 

change,  hi  arithmetic,  is  the  finding  what 
quantity  of  the  money  in  one  place  is  equal 
to  a given  sum  of  another,  according  to  a 

certain  course  of  exchange. C.onrnc  rf 

exchange  is  the  current  price  betwixt  two 
places,  which  is  always  tfuclualiiig  and  un> 
settled.— —//r?ii7ra?ion  of  exchange  i*.  a cal- 
cnlntioii  of  the  exchanges  ofdinerent  ^ilnees 
to  diHcover  which  is  (he  most  prutitalile. 


ver.  nxeisB  i..\ws  wkhk  coxsomdatku  nt  Tin;  acts  7 and  H obo.  iv.  r.  6.'i, 
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BILLS  ARE  DRAWN  IN  SETS,  EACH  MUST  CONTAIN  A CONDITION  THAT  IT  SHALL  BE  TAVABLE  ONLY  WHILE  THE  OTHERS  REMAIN  UNPAID, 


EXCHEQUER  BILLS  WERE  INVENTED  AND  FIRST  ISSUED  IN  169G;  AND  WERE  FIRST  CIRCULATED  BY  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  IN  IJOG. 


AN  EXCISE  ON  BEER,  ALE,  &C.  WAS  FIRST  ISIFOSED  IN  1G43. 


Exc]  ®Ije  Scientific  ant(  ICUerary  ^reasunj ; [exe 

Exchange  of  Prisoners,  in  war,  the  act 

of  giving  up  men  on  both  sides,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  agreed  to  by  the  contending 
parties. 

EXCIIA'NGE,  (often  contracted  into 
Cuange),  signifies  abuitding  or  other  place 
in  consideraltle  trading  cities,  where  the 
mercliants,  agents,  bankers,  brokers,  and 
other  persons  concerned  in  commerce,  meet 
at  certain  times,  to  confer  and  treat  to- 
gether of  matters  relating  to  exchanges, 
remittances,  payments,  adventures,  assu- 
rances, freights,  and  other  mercantile  ne- 
gociations  both  by  sea  and  land. 

EXCHEQUER,  in  British  jurisprudence, 
an  ancient  court  of  record,  in  which  all 
causes  concerning  the  revenues  and  rights 
of  the  crown  are  heard  and  determined, 
and  where  the  crown-revenues  are  received. 
It  took  this  name  from  the  cloth  that 
covered  the  table  of  the  court,  which 
was  parly-coloured  or  chequered.  This 
court  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror. The  public  Exche- 

quer is  under  the  control  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  of  a minister  called  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. To  institute  a 

process  against  a person  in  this  court,  is 
called  to  exchequer  him. 

EXCHEQ'UER-BILLS,  bills  for  money, 
or  promissoi7  notes,  issued  from  the  exche- 
quer, under  the  authority  of  government, 
and  bearing  interest. 

EXCl'SE,  an  inlandduty,  paid  in  some  in- 
stances upon  the  commodity  consumed,  or 
on  the  retail,  which  is  the  last  stage  before 
consumption ; but  in  others  this  duty  is 
paid  at  the  manufactofies.  The  excise  was 
first  introduced  by  the  parliament  which  be- 
headed Charles  I.  and  its  great  founder  was 
Mr.  Bym;  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable branches  of  the  national  revenue. 
It  was  formerly  farmed  out,  but  is  at  pre- 
sent managed  for  the  government  by  com- 
missioners, who  receive  the  whole  product 
of  the  excise,  and  pay  it  into  the  exchequer. 
The  officer  who  inspects  exciseable  com- 
modities and  rates  the  duties  on  them  is 
called  an  exciseman. 

EXCISTON,  in  surgery,  a cutting  ontj  or 
cutting  off  any  part  of  the  body. 

EXCITABIL  ITY,  susceptibility  of  in- 
creased vital  action  by  the  force  of  stimu- 
lants. 

EXCI'TING  CAUSES,  in  medicine,  are 
those  which  immediately  produce  disease, 
or  those  which  excite  the  action  of  predis- 
ponent causes. 

EXCLAMA'TION,  emphatical  utterance ; 
or  the  sign  by  which  emphatical  utterance 
is  marked  : thus  (1).— -In  grammar,  a word 
expressing  some  passion,  as  wonder,  fear, 
&c.  , . 

EXCOMSIUNICA'TION,  an  ecclesias- 
tical censure,  whereby  a person  is  excluded 
from  communion  with  the  church,  and  de- 
prived of  sonic  civil  rights.  In  the  present 
state  of  church-govcrimient  in  England, 
excommunication  is  seldom  used  but  as  a 
sort  of  writ  of  outlawry  on  contempt  of 
the  bishop’s  court,  in  the  several  descrip- 
tions of  causes  that  belong  to  ccclesi.a.stical 

jurisdiction.  It  is  published  in  the  church, 
and  if  the  ofiTcndcr  does  not  submit  in  forty 
days,  the  civil  magistrate  interposes,  and 
the  excommunicated  person  is  imprisoned 
till  he  submits,  and  obtains  absolution.— 
The  Roman  Catholics  use  the  phrase  ful- 
minating an  excommunicationt  to  signify  the 
solemn  pronouncing  of  an  excommunica- 
tion after  several  admonitions.  This  ful- 
ininatiou  principally  consists  of  curses, 
execrations,  and  other  odious  ceremonies ; 

and  is  called  anathema,  [which  see.] Ex- 

communication  amongst  the  Jews  was  of 
three  kinds  or  degrees.  The  first  was  called 
Niddui,  and  was  a separation  for  a few  days. 
The  second  was  Cherem,  and  was  a separation 
attended  u'lth  execration  and.  malediction  ; 
the  third  was  Shammatha,  and  was  the  last 
and  greater  excommunication.^— jfczcom- 
munication  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans excluded  the  person,  on  whom  it  was 
pronounced,  from  the  sacrifices  and  tem- 
ples, and  delivered  him  over  to  the  Furies, 

EXCREMENTl'TlOUS,  in  medicine, 
consisting  of  matter  evacuated  or  proper  to 
be  evacuated*from  the  human  body. 

EXCRES'CENCE,  in  surgery,  a preter- 
natural tumour  which  arises  upon  the  skin, 
citl^r  in  the  form  of  a wart  or  tubercle. 

EXCRE'TION,  in  medicine,  a separa- 
tion of  some  fluid,  mixed  with  the  blood, 
by  means  of  the  glands.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  discharges  from  the  bowels,  which 
are  called  atvine  excretions. 

EXCU'BIiE,  in  antiquitv,  the  watches 
and  guards  kept  in  the  day  by  the  Romans, 
in  distinction  from  ri^i7i<e,  which  were  kept 
at  night. 

EX'EAT,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a term 
employed  in  the  permission  which  a bishop  . 
grants*  to  a priest  to  go  out  of  his  diocese. 

EXECU'TION,  in  law,  the  completing 
or  finishing  some  act,  as  of  judgment  or 
deed,  and  it  usually  signifies  the  obtaining 
possession  of  any  thing  received  by  judg- 
ment of  law.  Also,  the  carrying  into  effect 
a sentence  or  judgment  of  court ; as  the  in- 
fliction of  capital  puuishmcnt. 

EXECUTIONER,  the  officer  who  inflicts 
capital  punishment  in  pursuance  of  a legal 
warrant ; tlie  common  liangman. 

EXEC'UTIVE,  in  politics,  that  branch 
of  the  government  which  executes  the  func- 
tions of  governing  the  state.  The  word  is 
used  in  distinction' from  legislative  and 
judicial.  The  body  that  deliberates  and  i 
enacts  laws,  is  legislative;  the  body  that  j 
judges  or  applies  the  laws  to  particular  j 
cases,  is  judicial;  and  the  body  that  car*  ; 
ries  the  laws  into  effect,  or  superintends  { 
the  enforcement  of  them,  is  executire.  In  i 
all  monarchical  states  this  power  rests  in 
the  prince. 

E.vEC'UTOR,  inlaw,  a person  appointed 
by  nnoUicr’s  last  will  and  testament,  to 
have  the  execution  of  the  same  after  his 
decease,  and  the  disposing  of  the  testator's 
goods  and  effects,  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  will. 

K X E C'U T 0 U Y.  in  law,  signifies  that 
which  is  to  take  effect  on  a future  contin- 
gency ; as  an  executorg  devise  or  rcinaimb  r. 

SKNTSNCRK  Of  EXCOMMUNICATION  FROM  ROMR  WKKB  FORBIDDP.N  TO  BR  USED  IN  ENGLAND,  UNDRR  SBVKRR  rKNALTIKS,  IN  1391 


Looau  OUll  Ok'I  KNlUiUB  VVOtt  WEiaUUOUUINO  STATUS, 


THE  ART  OP  SACRED  IKTERPRETATION  IS  CALLED  EXEGETICS. 


exe]  'a  IsTciu  Btctionavo  of  tl;e  IBclIcs  lEcttres.  [exi 

1 EXE'DUiE,  in  antiquity,  a general  name 
for  such  buildings  as  were  distinct  from 
! the  main  body  of  the  churches,  and  yet 
within  the  limits  of  the  consecrated  ground, 
f EXEGE'SIS,  a discourse  intended  to 
i explain  or  illustrate  a subject. 

1 EXEMTLAR,  a pattern  or  model;  the 
1 ideal  model  which  an  artist  attempts  to 

I imitate. That  which  serves  as  a model 

for  imitation,  or  as  a warning  for  others, 

, is  termed  exemplary ; as,  exemplary  justice  ; 
i exemplary  punishment, 
j EXEQUA'TUll,  an  official  recognition  of 
1 a person  in  the  character  of  consid  or  com- 
: mcrcial  agent,  authorizing  him  to  exercise 
his  powers. 

EX'ERCTSE,  the  exertion  of  the  body, 

) for  health,  amusement,  labour,  or  the  at- 
1 tainment  of  any  art.  Exercise  increases 
1 the  circulation  of  the  blood,  attenuates  and 
1 divides  the  fluids,  and  promotes  a regular 
; perspiration,  as  well  as  a due  secretion  of 
all  the  humours  ; for  it  accelerates  the 
animal  spirits,  and  facilitates  their  distri- 
bution into  all  the  fibres  of  the  body, 
strengthens  the  parts,  creates  an  appetite, 
and  helps  digestion.  Whence  it  arises, 
that  those  who  accustom  themselves  to 
exercise  are  generally  very  robust,  and  sel- 
dom subject  to  diseases.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  of  studious  habits, 

. that  tlic  delicate  springs  of  our  frail  ma- 
1 chines  lose  their  activity,  and  the  vessels 
1 become  clogged  with  obstructions,  when 
1 wc  totally  desist  from  exercise ; from  which 
: consequences  arise  which  necessarily  af- 
1 feet  the  brain : a mere  studious  life  is 
I therefore  e(|ually  prejudicial  to  the  body 
and  the  mind.  Wc  may  further  observe, 
that  an  inclination  to  study  ought  not  to 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  aversion  to  soci- 
ety and  motion.  The  natural  lot  of  man  is 
to  Im  among  his  fellows ; and  whatever 
may  be  his  situation  in  the  world,  there  arc 
a thousand  occasions  wherein  his  physical 
energies  may  be  rendered  serviceable  to  his 
fellow-crcaturcs,  as  well  as  to  himself. 
Many  rational  causes  have  therefore  given 
ri.'^c  to  the  i»racticc  of  particular  exercises; 
and  those  legislators  who  deserve  to  be 
called  the  most  sagacious  and  benevolent, 
h'lvc  instituted  opportunities  for  enabling 
V'luth  who  devote  themselves  to  study,  to 
'•‘^comc  expert  also  in  laudable  exercises. 

Wc  shall  walk,  run,  dance,  swim,  fence, 
^ail,  and  ride  to  little  purpose  (says  Dr. 
fi^  j,  unless  wc  make  choice  of  an  agree- 

able friend  to  accompany  us.  Ijulituuc  is 
the  banc  of  man ; insomuch,  that  it  is  dif- 
ftcult  to  tell  whicii  suiters  most,  the  soul  in 
Us  qualttics,  or  the  body  in  its  icmpera- 
from  b*  ing  alone.  Too  great  a con- 
<'o-.r  «•  of  people  breeds  disease.  Tooinuch 
, e^  mpany  is  de  tnictivc  to  cheerfulness, 
ror  the  " -ko  of  both  mind  and  body,  there- 
h f % -VC  shciiild  move  in  n little  cirelc,  and 

h t In  ;.v' u cimini'eribe  it  for  us." Mr/i- 

/ rffrci»io  U the  exertion  of  the  mind  or  ! 
Li'  for  iinpro'.cmcnt,  n^'  in  thevarious  ^ 

, literature,  art,  and  seieiice. ' 

MtUto.y  I ,rrrine  consirf.  in  the  use  of 
-S  in  marehe^r,  evolutions, .Yfo«/ 

exercise  consists  in  the  management  of 
artillery,  and  in  the  evolutions  of  llcets. 

EXER'GUE,  a term  used  by  medallists 
to  denote  the  little  space  around  and  with- 
out the  work  or  figures  of  a medal  for  au 
inscription,  &c. 

EXFOLIA'TION,  in  surgeiyS  the  scaling 
of  a bone;  the  process  of  separating,  as 
pieces  of  unsound  bone  from  the  sound 

part. In  mineralogy  also,  to  exfoliate  is 

to  scale  off  or  separate  in  thin  lainince. 

EXHALA'TION,  a general  term  for  all 
effluvia  or  steams  raised  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  form  of  vapour. 

EXHAUSTTON,  in  mathematics,  a me- 
thod of  proving  the  equality  of  two  magni- 
tudes by  a reductio  ad  absurdum,  or  show- 
ing that  if  one  is  supposed  either  greater  or 
less  than  the  other,  there  will  arise  a con- 
tradiction. 

EXHEREDA'TION,  in  the  civil  law,  a 
father’s  excluding  a child  from  inheriting 
any  part  of  his  estate. 

EXHIBTT,  any  paper  produced  or  pre- 
sented to  a court  or  to  auditors,  referees, 
or  arbitrators,  as  avoucher,  &c. In  chan- 

cery, a deed  or  writing  produced  in  court 
and  sworn  to,  and  a certificate  of  the  oath 
indorsed  on  it  by  the  examiner  or  commis- 
sioner. 

EXHIBT'TION,  apublic  display  of  what- 
ever is  interesting  either  as  a matter  of  art 
or  curiosity.  Also,  nbenefaction  settled  for 
the  benefit  of  scholars  in  the  universities, 
that  are  not  on  the  foundation.  The  person 
receiring  this  is  called  an  exhibitioner.—^ 
Exhibition  was  anciently  an  allowance  for 
meat  and  drink,  such  as  the  religious  ap- 
propriators  made  to  the  poor  depending 
vicar. 

EXHUMATION,  the  digging  up  of  a 
dead  body  that  has  been  interred. 

EXT  GENT,  in  law,  a writ  or  part  of 
the  process  of  outlawry.  The  exigent  or 
exigi  facias  requires  the  defendant  to  be 
proclaimed  in  five  county  courts  succes- 
sively, to  render  himself;  and  if  he  does 
not,  he  is  outlawed. 

EXTLE,  a state  of  banishment  or  expul- 
sion from  one’s  country  by  authority;  or  it 
may  be  an  abandonment  of  one’s  counti-y, 
for  a foreign  land,  from  disgust  or  any  other 
motive,  wliich  is  called  voluntary  exile. 

EXI  STE  N C K,  the  state  of  being,  or 
having  an  actual  essence,  hlr.  Locke  says, 
that  wc  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence,  by  intuition;  of  the  existence  of 
God,  by  demonstration ; and  of  other  things, 
by  sensation.  As  for  our  own  existence, 
continues  he,  wc  perceive  it  so  plainly,  that 
it  neither  needs,  nor  is  capable  of,  any 
proof.  1 think,  I reason,  I feel  pleasure 
and  pain;  can  any  of  these  be  more  evident 
to  me  than  luv  own  existence?  If  1 doubt 
of  all  other  tilings,  that  very  doubt  makes 
me  j)crceivn  my  own  existence,  ami  will  not 
suflcr  me  doubt.  If  1 know  1 doulit,  I 

lm\c  ns  certain  a perception  of  the  thing 
doubting,  ns  of  that  thouglit  which  I enll 
doubt : experience  then  convinces  us,  that 
we  liavc  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence. 
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THE  A7ICIENT  REFCBLIC3  SOMETIMES  EXILED  MEN  OK  MERE  SUSPICIOK  THAT  THEY  MIGHT  BECOME  BANGERODS  TO  REl'UBLICAN  LIBERTY. 


IN  TUE  3k1>  CENTUUY,  AN  IDEA  PREVAILED  TIIAT  HEATHENS  WERE  POSSESSED  RY  DEMONS;  HENCE  EXORCISM  WAS  JOINED  WITH  DAPTISM. 


AIR  IS  HOT  OR  COLD  ACCORDING  AS  IT  IS  MORE  OR  LESS  EXPANDED. 
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EX'IT,  a departure;  a term  used  to  denote 
the  aetion  of  quitting  the  stage  by  a player 
after  he  has  performed  his  part.  Figurative- 
ly, the  act  of  quitting  tiiis  mortal  existenee. 

EXOCCE'TUS,  or  Flying-fish,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a genus  of  fislies,  of  which  there  are 
tliree  species.  The  ExocoUtia  exiliens,  or  the 
Mediterranean  flying-fish,  is  about  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  found  prinoi- 
pally  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
seas,  frequently  alone,  and  sometimes  in 
small  companies.  By  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  pectoral  fins  it  is  enabled  to 
quit  the  water  and  support  a flight,  about 
three  feet  above  the  surface,  for  the  distance 
of  80  or  100  yards;  after  which  it  is  obliged 
to  return  to  the  water  and  moisten  its  tins, 
which  even  in  this  short  progress  become 
hard  and  dry.  The  fishes  are  persecuted 
by  the  dorado  under  the  water,  and  by  the 
gull  or  albatross  above  its  surface,  and  thus 
often  escape  destruction  by  the  one  only  to 
incur  it  from  the  other. 

EXO'DIA,  amongst  the  Romans,  were  a 
sort  of  after-pieces,  performed  by  young 
gentlemen  when  the  play  was  concluded. 
They  bore  no  relation  to  the  drama  before 
exhibited ; but  were  intended  to  revive,  or 
rather  improve  the  Fescennine  verses,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse.  Professional  actors 
never  performed  any  part  in  the  Exndia. 

EX'ODUS,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament;  being  the  second  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  five  books  of  Moses.  It  contains 
a history  of  the  departure  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt ; from  which  it  received 
its  name.  * 

EX'ODE,  in  the  Greek  drama,  the  con- 
cluding part  of  a play,  or  that  part  which 
comprehends  all  that  occurs  after  the  last 
interlude. 

EX  OFF  TCIO,  in  law,  the  power  a per- 
son has,  by  virtue  of  his  olfice,  to  do  certain 

acts  without  special  authority. Ex-officio 

informations  are  prosecutions  commenced 
at  the  suit  of  the  king,  in  cases  of  such  great 
danger,  ns  tlmt  the  safety  of  the  state 
might  be  involved  by  waiting  for  the  usual 
course  of  law. 

EX'OGLOSS,  a genus  of  fishes  found  in 
the  American  sens,  whose  lower  jaw  is  tri- 
lobed,  and  the  middle  lobe  protruded  serves 
as  a tongue. 

EXOM'PILALOS,  in  surgery,  a rupture 
of  the  navel. 

EX'ORCISM,  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits 
from  persons  or  places  by  certain  ailjura- 
tions  and  ceremonies.  Exorcism  makes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  superstition  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  rituals  of  which  forbid 
the  exorcising  any  person  without  the 

bishop’s  leave. From  many  passages  in 

Irenams,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Jose- 
phus, it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  about  our 
Saviour’s  time,  pretended  to  a power  of 
casting  out  devils,  by  some  arts  or  charms 
derived  from  Solomon.  For  a further  proof 
of  their  pretensions  inthisrespebt,  see  Acts 
xix.  13,  Mark  ix.  33,  Luke  ix.  fi9.  Exor- 
cists in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  were 
employed  in  casting  out  demons,  and  were 
ordained  for  that  express  purpose. 


EX'ORCIST,  one  who  by  prayers  and  in- 
cantations professes  to  cast  out  evil  spirits. 

EXOR'DIUM,  in  rhetoric,  the  commence- 
ment of  a speech,  serving  to  prepare  the 
audience  for  the  main  subject.  It  may  be 
formal  and  deliberate,  or  abrupt  and  vehe- 
ment, according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  occasion. 

EXOSTOSIS,  in'surgery,  a preternatural 
eminence  or  excrescence  of  a bone,  vfhether 
attended  with  an  erosion  or  not. 

EXOS'TRA,  in  antiquity,  a bridge  thrust 
out  of  a turret  by  puUies  on  the  walls,  by 
which  the  besiegers  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  town. 

EXOTERTC.®,  in  rhetoric,  a term  ap- 
plied to  such  of  Aristotle’s  lectures  as  were 
open  to  all  persons. 

EXOTIC,  an  appellation  for  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries.  Exotic  plants  are  such 
as  belong  to  a soil  and  cbmate  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  place  where  they  are  raised, 
and  therefore  can  be  preserved  for  the  most 
part  only  ui  green-houses. 

EXPANSIBILTTY,  the  capacity  for  ex- 
tension in  bulk  or  surface. 

EXPAN'SION,  in  natural  philosophy, 
the  enlargement  or  increase  of  bulk  in^ 
bodies,  cliiefly  by  means  of  heat.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  general  effects  of  caloric, 
being  common  to  aU  bodies  whatever,  whe- 
ther solid  or  fluid,  or  in  an  aeriform  state. 
In  some  cases  bodies  seem  to  expand  as  they 
grow  cold,  as  water  in  the  act  of  freezing ; 
this,  however,  is  known  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  but  is  owing  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles,  or  to  crvstaliza- 
tion,  and  is  not  a regular  and  gradual  ex- 
pansion like  that  of  metals,  or  other  solid 
substances,  by  means  of  heat.  In  various 
metals  likewise  an  expansion  takes  place  in 
passing  from  a fluid  to  a solid  state,  which 
is  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  The  de- 
gree of  expansion  produced  in  different 
liquids,  varies  very  considerablv.  In  gene- 
ral, the  denser  the  fluid,  the  less  the  ex- 
pansion : water  expands  more  than  mer- 
cury ; and  alcohol,  which  is  lighter  than 
water,  expands  more  than  water.  The  ex- 
pansion of  aeriform  fluids  may  be  exhibited 
by  bringing  a bladder,  partly  filled  n ith  air, 
and  the  neck  closely  tied,  near  the  fire ; the 
bladder  will  soon  be  distended,  and,  if  the 

heat  be  strong  enough,  will  burst. We 

also  apply  the  word  expansion  to  surface,  ns 
the  expansion  of  a sheet  of  water,  but  not 
to  a line  or  length  without  breadth. 

EX-l’AR'TE,  in  law,  on  one  side,  ns  cx- 
parlc  statement,  a partial  statement,  or 
that  which  is  made  on  one  side  only. 

EXl’ATIUATIOX,  the  forsaking  one;s 
own  country,  with  a renunciation  of  allegi- 
ance, and  with  a view  of  becoming  a jur- 
mnnent  resident  and  citizen  in  another 
countrv. 

EXPECTANT,  in  law,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  has  a relation  to,  or  dependence 
upon  another. 

EXPEC  TAN'CY,  in  law,  a stale  of  wait- 
ing or  suspension.  An  estate  in  luyirlanCf 
is  one  which  is  to  Inkc  effect  or  coninii  "cc 
after  the  dctcnuinalion  of  another  estate. 
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Estates  of  this  kind  arc  rcniahulera  and  re- 
versions. 

EXPECTATION,  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  is  applied  to  any  contingent  event, 
upon  the  happening  of  which  some  benefit 

is  expected. Expectation  differs  from 

hope  in  this:  hope  originates  in  desire,  and 
may  exist  with  little  or  no  ground  of  belief 
that  tlie  desired  event  will  arrive  ; whereas 
expectation  is  founded  on  some  reasons 
which  render  the  event  probable. Ex- 

pectation, of  life,  is  a term  used  to  express 
the  number  of  years,  which,  according  to 
the  experience  of  bills  of  mortality,  persons 
at  any  age  may  be  expected  to  live. 

E X P E CT  ORAN  T S,  those  medicines 
which  promote  expectoration,  or  a dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  trachea  and 
lungs. 

EXPE'DIENT,  a temporary  means  of 
effecting  an  object,  \nthout  regard  to  ulte- 
rior consequences. 

EXPEDTT.\TE,  in  the  English  forest 
laws,  is  to  cut  out  the  balls  or  claws  of  a 
dog’s  fore-feet,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
royal  game. 

EXPEDT'TION,  the  march  of  an  army, 
or  the  voyage  of  a fleet,  to  a distant  place, 
for  hostile  purposes;  as,  the  expedition  of 
the  English  to  Holland ; the  expedition  of 
the  French  to  Egypt. 

EXPE'HIEX’CE,  the  source  of  know- 
j ledge  arising  from  the  faculty  of  memory, 
j and  the  power  of  reasoning  by  analogy. 
I Thus,  we  ieam  the  instability  of  human  af- 
fairs by  observation  or  by  experience. 

EXPERTMENT,  an  act  or  operation  dc- 
I si^ed  to  discover  some  unknown  truth, 

principle,  or  effect. In  chemistry,  a trial 

of  the  results  of  certain  applications  and 
motions  of  natural  bodies,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover something  of  their  laws,  nature,  &c. 

Experimental  knowledge  is  the  most 

valuable,  because  it  is  most  certain,  and 
most  safely  to  be  trusted. 

E X PE  R I M E NT  A h PHILOSOPHY, 
those  branches  of  science,  the  deductions 
in  which  arc  founded  on  experiment,  as 
contrasted  with  the  moral,  mathematical, 
and  speculative  bmnehes  of  knowledge. 
The  principal  experimental  science  is  Che- 
mistry : but  there  arc  many  others,  as,  Op- 
tics, Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  Electricity, 
.Magnetism,  &c. 

KXPEIU.MENTUM  CRUX’IS,  a lead- 
ing or  decisive  experiment. 

E.XPIATIOaN,  a religious  ceremony,  by 
which  satisfaction  is  made  for  sins  of  omis- 
sion or  cominission,  accidental  or  inten- 
tional. The  chief  mode  of  expiation  among 
the  Jews  and  Pagans  was  by  sacriHcc.^— 
Expiation,  in  a flgurative  sense,  is  applied 
bj  divin<  •(  to  the  pardon  procured  to  men’s 
Sins,  by  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ. 

KXPIUATIO.V,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
respiration  which  consists  in  expelling  the 
air  out  of  the  lungs. 

EX I’LO'SION,  in  natiirnl  philosophy,  a 
sudden  and  violent  expansion  of  an  aerial, 
or  other  clastic  fluid,  by  which  it  instantly 
throw  H off  any  obstacle  that  happens  to  he 
in  the  way,  sometimes  with  incredible 


force,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce 
the  most  astonishing  effects.  It  differs 
from  mere  expansion,  by  being  sudden  and 
violent,  while  the  latter  acts  gradually  and 
uniformly  for  some  time. 

EXPO'NENT,  in  algebra,  the  number  or 
figure  which,  placed  aoove  d root  at  the 
right  hand,  denotes  how  often  that  root  is 
repeated,  or  how  many  multiplications  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  power. Expo- 

nential curves  are  such  as  partake  both  of 
the  nature  of  algebraic  and  transcendental 
ones. 

EXPORTATION,  that  part  of  foreign 
commerce  which  consists  in  sending  out 
goods  for  sale,  and  w'hich  is  therefore  the 
acf  ire  part  of  trade,  as  importation,  or  the 

purchasing  of  goods  is  the  passive. We 

apply  the  word  exports  to  goods  or  produce 
wdiich  are  sent  abroad  or  usually  exported. 

EXPOSTTOR,  one  who  explains  the  writ- 
ings of  others ; it  is  applied  particularly  to 
those  who  profess  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

EX  POST  FACTO,  (literally,  from  some- 
thing done  afterwards),  as  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  a law  which  operates  upon  a subject 
not  liable  to  it  at  the  time  the  law  was 
made. 

EXPOSTULATION,  in  rhetoric,  a warm 
address  to  a person,  who  has  done  another 
some  injury,  representing  the  wrong  in  tlie 
strongest  terms,  and  demanding  redress. 

EXPRESS',  a messenger  or  courier  sent 
to  communicate  information  of  an  important 
event,  or  to  deliver  important  dispatches. 

EXPRESS'ED  OILS,  in  chemistry,  such 
oils  as  are  procured  from  any  substance  by 
simple  pressure,  as  the  oil  of  almonds,  &c. 

EXPKES'SION,  in  painting,  the  distinct 
and  natural  exhibition  of  character  or  of 
sentiment  in  the  characters  represented. 
The  term  expression  is  frequently  confound- 
ed with  that  of  passion,  but  they  differ  in 
this,  that  expression  is  a general  term,  im- 
plying a representation  ol  an  object  agree- 
ably to  its  nature  and  character,  and  the 
use  or  office  it  is  to  have  in  the  w ork ; 
whereas  passion,  in  painting,  denotes  a mo- 
tion of  the  body,  accompanied  with  certain 
indications  of  strong  feeling  pourtrayed  in 
the  countenance ; so  that  every  passion  is 
an  expression,  but  not  every  expression  a 

passion. Erjiression,  in  rlictonc,  the  clo-  i 

cution,  diction,  or  choice  of  words  suited  1 
to  the  subject  and  sentiment. — In  music,  | 
the  tone  and  immner  which  give  life  and 
reality  to  ideas  and  sentiments. Thea- 

trical expression,  is  a distinct,  sonorous, 
and  pleasing  pronunciation,  accompanied 
with  action  suited  to  the  sentiment 

EXPKOPlUATIUN,  tlie  surrender  of  a 
claim  to  exclusive  property. 

E.XPUI'TION,  in  medicine,  a discharge 
of  saliva  by  spitting. 

E.XPUKG'ATORY,  serving  to  purify  from 
anything  noxious  or  erroneous;  ns  the  rx- 
purffatorp  index  of  the  Kmnanists,  wiiich 
directs  the  cxpunction  of  passages  of  au- 
thors contrary  to  their  rreed  or  |)rinei])lcn. 

KXSAN'(fUl()U8,  an  epithet  for  animals 
whicii  arc  destitute  of  red  blood. 
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THE  rORCE  OP  AN  EXPLOSION  DEPENDS  ON  THE  QUANTITT  OP  THE  ELASTIC  FLUID,  AND  THE  VELOCITY  IT  ACQUIRES  BY  HEAT. 


EXTRACT,  IX  PHARMACY,  IXCIiTJDES  ALL  THOSE  VEGETABLE  PREPARATIONS  WHICH  ARE  OBTAINED  IN  A SOLID  STATE  FROM  SOLUTIONS 


TUB  BEST  PROCESS  I'OR  MAKING  CUEMICAB  EXTRACTS  IB  " IX  VACUO.” 
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EXSICCA'TION,  tlie  act  of  drying,  or 
the  evaporation  of  moisture. 

EXSTIP'ULATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  have  no  stipulus. 

E X S U D AT  ION,  in  medicine,  a dis- 
charge of  humours  or  moisture  from  animal 
bodies,  by  sweat  or  cxtillation  tlirough  the 
pores. 

EXTANT,  an  epithet  for  anything  which 
still  subsists  or  is  in  being;  as  a part  only 
of  the  writings  of  Cicero  are  extant, 

EXTEM'PORE,  without  previous  study 
or  meditation  ; as  lie  WTites  or  speaks  extem- 
pore. Though  an  adverb,  it  is  often  unneces- 
sarily and  improperly  used  as  an  adjective; 
as  an  extempore  sermon,  instead  of  an  ex- 
temporary or  extemporaneous  sermon,  &c, 

To  extemporize  well,  requires  a ready 

mind  well  furnished  vdth  knowledge. 

EXTEN'SION,  in  philosophy,  one  of  the 
common  and  essential  properties  of  body, 
or  that  by  which  it  occupies  some  part  of 
universal  space. 

EXTEN'SOR,  in  anatomy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  several  muscles,  from  their 
extending  or  stretching  the  parts  to  which 
they  belong. 

EXTENT^,  in  law^  is  used  in  a double 
sense;  sometimes  it  signifies  a writ  or  com- 
mand to  the  sheriff  for  the  valuing  of  the 
lands  or  tenements  of  a debtor;  and  some- 
times the  act  of  the  sheriff,  or  other  commis- 
sioner, upon  this -writ;  but  most  commonly 
it  denotes  an  estimate  or  valuation  of  lands. 

■ 'Extent  in  aid,  a seizure  made  by  the 
crown,  when  a public  accountant  becomes 
a defaulter,  and  prays  for  relief  against  his 
creditors. 

EXTENUATION,  the  act  of  represent- 
ing anything  less  faulty  or  criminal  than  it 
is  in  fact ; it  is  opposed  to  aggravation. 

EXTIN'GUISHMENT,  in  law,  the  anni- 
hilation  of  an  estate,  &c.  by  means  of  its 
being  merged  or  consolidated  with  another. 

EXTORTION,  the  unlawful  act  of  any 
person  in  authority,  who  by  colour  of  his 
office,  takes  money  or  any  other  thing  when 
none  is  due.  ‘Whenever  property  nf  any 
kind  is  wrested  from  a person  by  menace, 
duress,  violence,  authority,  or  by  any  illegal 
means,  it  is  extortion.  The  word  extort  has 
a very  wide  signification.  Conquerors  extort 
contributions  from  the  vanquished;  officers 
often  extort  illegal  fees ; confessions  of  ^ilf 
arc  extorted  by  the  rack ; promises  which 
men  are  unable  to  perform  arc  sometimes 
extorted  by  duress,  &c. 

EXTRA,  a Latin  preposition  denoting 
beyond  or  excess ; as  extra-work,  extra-pay, 
&c.  It  sen’cs  as  a prefix  to  numerous  Eng- 
lish words. 

EXTRACT,  in  literature,  some  select 
matter  or  sentence  taken  from  a book, 
In  law,  a draught  or  copy  of  a writ- 
ing.  In  chemistry,  the  purer  parts  of  any 

substance  extracted  from  its  josser  parts 
by  means  of  decoction,  and  lonncTly  also 
by  distillation,  until  they  were  of  the  con- 
sistence of  paste. Extractive  principle,  a 

cculinr  principle  supposed  to  form  the 

nsis  of  nil  vegetable  extracts. 

EXTIUFOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an 


epithet  for  that  which  grows  on  the  outside 
of  a leaf. 

EXTRAJUDT'CIAL,  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  legal  proceedings. 

EXTRAMUN'DANE,  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  material  world. 

EXTRAORDINA'RII,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, a chosen  body  of  men  consisting  of  a 
third  part  of  the  foreign  horse,  and  a fifth 
of  the  foot,  which  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  forces  borrowed  from  the  con- 
federate state,  with  great  policy  and  cau- 
tion ; to  prevent  any  design  that  they  might 
possibly  entertain  against  the  natural  forces. 

EXTRAVAGAN'ZA,  in  music,  the  Italian 
for  a kind  of  composition  remarkable  for  its 
wildness  and  incoherence. Irregular  dra- 

matic pieces,  generally  of  the  burlesque 
cast,  are  also  sometimes  called  extrava- 
ganzas. 

EXTRAVASATION,  in  contusions  and 
other  accidents  of  the  cranium,  is  when  one 
or  more  of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  on  | 
the  dura  mater  are  broken,  whereby  there  is  j 
such  a discharge  of  blood  as  oppresses  the  > 
brain,  frequently  bringing  on  violent  pains, 
and  at  length  death  itself,  unless  the  pati- 
ent is  timely  relieved. 

EXTRE'ME,  the  utmost  point,  or  fur- 
thest degree ; as  the  extremes  of  heat  and 

cold ; the  extremes  of  virtue  and  rice. In 

logic,  the  extreme  terms  of  a syllogism  are 
the  predicate  and  subject.  Thus,  **  Man  is  i 
an  animal:  llenry  is  a man,  therefore  Henry  i 
is  au  animal the  word  animal  is  the  | 
greater  extreme,  Henry  the  less  extreme, 

and  man  the  medium. In  mathematics,  ‘ 

the  extremes  are  the  first  and  last  terms  of  : 
a proportion.  ] 

EXTREMTTT,  in  its  primary  sense,  sig-  . 
nifies  the  utmost  point  or  border  of  a j 
thing.  It  also  denotes  the  highest  or  fur-  j 
thest  degree;  as  the  extremity  ot'  pain  or  ■ 
suflering;  or  the  Greeks  have  endured  op-  | 

pression  in  its  utmost  extremity. In  | 

painting  and  sculpture,  the  extremities  of  | 

the  body,  arc  the  head,  hands,  and  feet. | 

In  anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  j 
limbs,  as  distinguishing  them  from  the  ; 
other  dirisions  of  the  animals,  the  head  and  | 
trunk.  The  extremities  are  four  in  num-  I 
her,  divided,  in  man,  into  upper  and  lower; 
in  other  animals,  into  anterior  and  posic-  ! 
rior.  Each  extremity  is  divided  into  four  f 
parts;  theupperinto  the  shoulder,  the  arm, 
the  fore-ann,  and  the  hand ; the  lower  into 
the  hip,  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot. 

EXU'VL-E,  in  natural  history,  the  cast 

skins,  shells,  or  coverings  of  animals. In 

geology,  the  spoils  or  organic  remains  of 
aniiuals  found  in  the  earth,  supposed  to  be 
deposited  there  at  the  deluge,  or  in  some 
great  convulsion  or  change  wliich  the  earth 
has  in  past  periods  undcrgoiic. 

EY'AS,  in  ornithology,  a young  hawk 
just  taken  from  the  nest,  not  able  to  pro- 
cure its  own  food. 

EYE,  in  anatomy,  the  organ  of  sight,  or 
that  part  of  the  bodv,  whereby  visible  ob- 
jects are  represented  to  the  mind.  The 
eye  ball  is  the  immediate  agent  in  refract- 
ing the  rays  of  light,  and  collecting  them 
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ALL  REI»-BLOOD£D  ANIMALS  HAVE  TWO  EYES,  EXCEPT  TUE  MOLE. 
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into  a point,  so  as  to  form  an  image  of  the 
object  from  which  they  are  reflected.  For 
this  purpose,  there  is  in  it  a scries  of  per- 
fectly transparent  parts,  which  execute  the 
various  refractions,  a nervous  pulp  on 
which  the  rays  of  light  thus  refracted  make 
an  impression  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sen- 
sorium  by  the  optic  nerve.  The  visual 
organ,  simple  when  thus  considered,  be- 
comes much  more  complicated  if  wc  include 
all  the  apparatus  added  for  the  purposes  of 
protection  or  tissistance.  The  muscles 
which  move  the  globe  in  various  dl  ‘ections, 
the  eyc-lids,  which  cover  and  protect  in 
front,  and  the  parts  which  secrete  the  tears, 
and  convey  them  into  the  * cavity  of  the 
nostril,  are  all  so  intimately  connected  in 
situation  and  function  with  the  globe,  that 
they  must  be  included  in  the  gener^  de- 
scription. In  speaking  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  organ  of  vision,  we  may  not  impro- 
perly liken  it  to  a natural  camera-obsciira, 
provided  with  a lens,  which,  at  the  back  of 
the  eye,  forms  a picture,  on  an  expansion  of 
the  nen-cs,  called  the  retina.  When  the 
lens  is  too  convex,  the  picture  falls  short  of 
the  nerve,  and  the  person  is  short-sighted: 
when  the  picture  tends  to  form  beyond  the 
nerve,  owing  to  the  lens  not  being  suflici- 
ently  convex,  then  the  person  is  long- 
sighted. In  the  flrst  case,  a concave  glass 
is  required,  and  in  the  latter  a convex  glass, 

as  in  aged  persons. The  word  eye  is 

used  in  a vast  variety  of  senses,  both  literal 
I and  figurative. Eye,  in  architecture,  is 


used  to  signify  any  round  window,  made  in 
a pediment,  an  attic,  the  reins  of  a vault, 

&c. Eye  of  a dome,  an  aperture  at  the 

top  of  a dome,  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  or  of  St,  Paul’s  at  London ; it  is 

usually  covered  with  a lantern. Eye  of 

the  volute,  is  the  centre  of  the  volute,  or 
that  point  in  which  the  helix,  or  spiral  of 

which  it  is  formed,  commences. Eye,  in 

gardening,  signifies  a little  hud  or  shoot, 
inserted  into  a tree,  by  way  of  graft. 

Eye  of  an  apple,  a pear,  the  extremity 

opposite  to  the  stalk. Eye  of  the  anchor, 

the  hole  wherein  the  ring  of  the  anchor  is 
put  into  the  shank.  The  eyes  of  a shi}), 
are  the  parts  which  lie  near  the  hawse- 
holes,  particularly  in  the  lower  apartments. 

EI'EUOLT,  in  ships,  a bar  of  iron  or 
bolt,  with  an  eye,  formed  to  be  driven  into 
the  deck  or  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  hook- 
ing tackle  to. 

EY'EBllIGnT,  or  EUPHRA'SIA,  a ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  several  species. 

EY'E GLASS,  in  telescopes,  the  glass 
next  the  eye : and  where  there  are  several, 
all  except  the  object-glass  are  called  eye- 
glasses. Also,  a glass  to  assist  defective 
vision. 

EY'E-SERVICE,  service  performed  only 
while  under  the  inspection  of  an  employer. 

EY'ESTONE,  a small  calcareous  stone 
used  for  taking  substances  from  between 
the  lid  and  bail  of  the  eye. 

EY'RIE,  or  EY'RY,  the  place  where  birds 
of  prey  construct  their  nests. 


F. 


\ F,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  nlphnhet,  is  a 
I labial  articulation,  formed  by  placing  thp 
I upper  teeth  on  the  under  lip,  and  accompa- 
nied with  an  emission  of  breath.  Its  kin- 
I dred  letter  is  r,  whicli  is  chiefly  distin- 
; guished  from  f by  being  more  vocal.  The 
I Romans  for  sonu*  time  used  F inverted 
■ thus,  for  V consonant,  os  DIjI  for  DIVI. 
Some  have  supposed  that  this  was  one  of 
the  three  letters  invented  by  Claudius,  but 
many  inscriptions  belonging  to  periods 
much  anterior  to  the  time  of  Claudius  ex- 
hibit this  singular  use  of  this  letter.  F,  as 
a numeral,  with  the  Ihimans,  signifled  -10 ; 
’^ith  a dash  over  it,  40,000.  On  medals, 
monaments,  &c..  F stands  for  Fabius,  Fu- 
FuuMtuJi,  8cc, — With  merchants, 
/ siCTifles  (page).  F often  stands  in 
medical  prescriptions  and  on  documents 
for  f/it  (let  it  be  made  or  done).  F also 
siaiids  for/WtoM;,iu  F.A.M.  FruieniitaUs 
If'inariorum  Hocius,  or  Fellow  of  the  Anti- 

Ounrian  Society. FL  is  the  abbreviation 

for  flortn,  or  guilder;  and  fr.  for  franc. 
In  music,  / over  a line,  mcaan  forte  \ 
If,  mnUnft)Tie\  and  F is  the  nominal  of  the 
fourth  note  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale 
of  C. 


FA,  in  music,  one  of  the  syllables  invented 
by  Guido  Aretine,  to  mark  the  fourth  note 
of  the  modern  scale,  which  rises  thus,  ut, 
re,  mi,  fa, 

FA'BIAN,  an  epithet  si^ifying  that  line 
of  military  tactics  which  aeclines  the  risk- 
ing of  a battle  in  the  open  licld,  but  seeks 
every  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy 
by  countermarches,  ambuscades,  c’tc.  It  is 
so  called  from  Q,  Fnbius  Maximus,  ihc  Ro- 
man general  opposed  to  Hannibal. 

FA'IUjE,  a fictitious  narration,  or  species 
of  didactic  allegory,  which  may  bcdcscribed 
as  a method  of  inculcating  practicable  rules 
of  worldly  prudence  or  wisdom,  by  imagi- 
nary representations  drawn  from  the  phy- 
sical or  external  world.  It  consists,  pro- 
perly of  two  parts:  the  symbolical  repre- 
sentation, mid  the  application  of  the  instruc- 
tion intended  to  be  deduced  from  it,  which 
latter  is  called  the  moral  of  the  tale,  and 
must  be  apparent  in  the  fable  itself,  in  or- 
der to  render  it  poetical.  The  satisfaction 
which  wc  derive  from  fables  docs  not  lie 
wholly  in  the  pleasure  that  we  rereive  from 
the  symbolical  representation,  but  it  lies 
deeper,  in  the  feeling  that  the  order  of  na- 
ture is  the  same  in  the  spiritual  and  mn- 
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THE  AQUEOUS  HU3IOUR  OP  THE  EYE  IS  MORE  ADUNDANT  IN  HIGH  PLYING  BIRDS  THAN  IN  ANIMALS  NEARER  THE  GROUND. 


GAY,  AMONG  ENGLISU  WKITEBS,  AND  LA  FONTAINE,  AMONG  THE  FKENCn,  WERE  THE  MOST  EMINENT  FABULISTS. 


LA  FONTAINE  MADE  UIS  FABLES  THE  VEHICLE  OF  WIT  A.M>  SAIIUB. 


terial  worlds : and  tlie  fabulist,  whose  ob-  i 
ject  is  not  merely  to  render  a truth  percep-  I 
tible  by  means  of  a fictitious  action,  chooses  I 
bis  characters  from  the  brute  creation. — , 
Some  fables  arc  founded  upon  irony ; some  ; 
are  pathetic;  and  some  even  aspire  to  the  : 
sublime:  but,  generally  speaking,  a fable  i 
should  possess  unity,  that  the  whole  tenor  | 
of  it  may  be  easily  seen ; and  dignity,  since  ] 
the  subject  has  a certain  degree  of  import-  i 
ance. — We  find  that  fables  have  been  highly  | 
valued,  not  only  in  times  of  the  greatest  1 
simplicity,  but  among  the  most. polite  ages 
of  the  world.  Jotham’s  fable  of  the  trees 
is  the  oldest  that  is  extant,  find  as  beautiful 
as  any  that  have  been  made  since.  Nathan’s 
fable  of  the  poor  man  is  next  in  antiquity, 
and  had  so  good  an  effect  as  to  convey 
instruction  to  the  ear  of  a king.  We  find 
JJsop  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece ; 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, we  read  of  a mutiny  appeased 
by  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  although  fables 
had  their  rise  in  the  very  infancy  of  learning, 
they  never  flourished  more  than  when  learn- 
ing w'as  at  its  greatest  height. Fable  is 

also  used  for  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dramatic 
poem,  and  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  the 
principal  part,  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of 
a poem.  In  this  sense  the  fable  is  defined 
to  be  a discourse  invented  with  art,  to  form 
the  manners  by  instruction,  disguised  under 
the  allegory  of  an  action. 

FAB'RIC,  in  general,  denotes  the  struc- 
ture or  construction  of  anytliing ; but  par- 
ticularly of  buildings,  ns  a church,  hall, 
house,  &c.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  texture 
of  cloths,  or  stuffs ; as  this  is  cloth  of  a 
beautiful  fabric, 

F.AB'ULOUS  age,  that  period  in  the 
history  of  every  nation  in  which  super- 
natural events  are  represented  to  have  hap- 
pened. The  fabulous  age  of  Greece  and 
Rome  is  called  also  the  heroic  age. 

FAC.VDE  (pron.  fassa'de),  in  architec- 
ture, the  front  or  external  aspect  of  an 
edifice.  As  in  most  edifices  only  one  side 
is  conspicuous,  viz.  that  which  faces  the 
street,  and  usually  contains  the  principal 
entrance,  this  has  been  denominated,  jiar 
eminence,  the  facade. 

FACE,  in  anatomy,  the  front  part  of  the 
head,  and  the  scat  of  most  of  the  senses, 
comprising  the  forehead,  the  eyes  and  ej'C- 
lids,  the  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin. 
The  bones  of  the  face  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  upper  and  under  jaw : the  upper  con- 
sists of  thirteen  hones,  and  the  under  is 
formed  of  one  bone.  The  muscles  of  the 
face  are  those  of  the  eye-lid,  eye-ball,  nose, 
mouth,  and  lips.  The  human  face  is  called 
the  image  of  the  soul,  «s  being  the  place 
whence  the  ideas,  emotions,  Sc.  of  the  soul 
arc  chiclly  set  to  view.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  the  character  of  each  individual  is 
often  strongly  marked  by  the  conformation 
of  the  countenance:  physiognomy,  there- 
fore, in  a certain  degree,  always  has  exist- 
ed: but  the  great  question  is,  how  far  we 
can  reduce  our  experience  to  certain  rules. 


physiognomists  and  phrenologists  have  car- 
ried their  speculations  to  an  absurd  length. 

Face,  among  painters  and  artists,  is 

used  to  denote  a certain  dimension  of  the 
human  body,  adapted  for  determining  the 
proportion  which  the  several  parts  should 
bear  to  one  another : thus  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  are  said  to  consist,  in 

length,  of  so  many  faces. We  also  use 

the  word  face  in  spewing  of  the  surface  of 
a thing,  or  the  side  presented  to  the  viewof 
a spectator;  us,  the  face  of  the  eartli ; the 
face  of  the  sun  ; the  face  of  a stone,  &c. 

FA'CETS,  the  name  of  the  little  faces  or 
planes  to  be  found  iu  brilliant  and  rose  dia- 
monds. 

FA'CIAL  LINE  OR  ANGLE.  Tliese 
terms  are  used  in  describing  the  con- 
formation that  exists  in  the  boriCS  of  the 
face,  &c.  and  which*  so  strikingly  charac- 
terizes the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  On 
the  relation  of  the  jaw  to  the  forehead  is 
founded  the  facial  line,  discovered  by  Peter 
Camper.  Suppose  a straight  line  drawn  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  from  the  great  occi- 
pital cavity  across  the  external  orince  of 
the  ear  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose.  If  we 
draw  another  straight  line  from  the  bottom 
of  the  nose,  or  from  the  roots  of  the  upper 
incisor  teeth  to  the  forehead,  then  both 
lines  ^^'^ll  form  an  angle  which  will  be  more 
acute  the  less  the  shape  of  the  face,  in 
brutes,  resembles  that  of  men.  In  apes, 
this  auglc  is  only  from  45®  to  60° ; in  the 
orang-outang,  63°;  in  the  skull  of  a negro, 
about  70°;  in  a European,  from  75°  to  85°. 
In  Grecian  works  of  statuary,  this  angle 
amounts  to  90°:  In  the  statues  of  Jupiter, 
it  is  100°. 

FA'CIES  HIPPOCRATICA,  in  medi- 
cine, that  deatli-like  appearance  which  con- 
sists in  the  nostrils  being  sharp,  the  eyes 
hollow,  the  temples  low,  the  tips  of  the  ears 
contracted,  the  forehead  dry  and  vninkled, 
and  the  complexion  pale  or  livid.  It  is  so 
called  from  Hippocrates,  by  whom  it  has 
been  so  justly  described  in  his  prognostics. 

FAC-SIM'ILE,  an  imitation  of  an  ori- 
ginal in  all  its  traits  and  peculiarities.  The 
object  of  fac-similcs  is  various;  but  in  all 
cases  their  perfect  accuracy  is  indispen- 
sable. 

FACTION,  a party  in  political  society, 
combined  or  acting  in  union,  iu  opposition  i 
to  the  prince,  government,  or  state;  usuidly 
applica  to  a minority,  but  it  may  be  applied 
to  a majority.  Rome  was  almost  always  dis- 
turbed by  factions  ; and  the  best  interests 
of  Uritain  are  at  this  hour  woefully  neg- 
lected, owing  to  the  continual  lermcut  into 
which  the  country  is  thrown  by  different 
factions. 

FACTI'TIOUS,  in  cbcmistr>%  ^c.,  any 
epithets  for  what  is  made  by  art,  in  dis- 
tinctton  from  what  is  produced  by  nature; 
M,facfitious  cinnabar ; factifiou-<  nir. 

l^VC'TOll,  in  commerce,  an  agent  or  cor- 
respondent residing  in  some  remote  part, 
commissioned  by  merchants  to  buyor  srll 
goods  on  their  account,  to  negociatc  hilli 
of  exchange,  or  to  transact  other  business 
for  them.  It  is  universally  held  iu  courts 
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fag]  '51  ICcb)  Sicttonaiy  of  tf;c  'JSelles  "EctirES.  [fai 

■ oflaw  and  equity,  that  the  principal  is  held 

■ liable  for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  provided 

that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  be  conform- 
able to  the  common  usage  and  mode  of 
dealing;  but  an  agent  cannot  delegate  Ills 
rights  to  another  so  as  to  bind  the  prin- 
cipal, unless  expressly  authorised  to  nomi- 
nate a sub-agent.  [For  more  special  in- 
formation on  this  important  subject,  see  the 
act  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  9-1.] Factor,  in  arith- 

metic, a name  given  to  the  multiplier  aud 

, multiplicand,  because  they  constitute  the 
product : thus  -1  and  o ai*e  the  factors  of 
20.  Also  an  algebraic  term,  answering  to  the 

divisor  in  arithmetic. Establishments 

for  trade,  in  foreign  parts  of  the  world,  are 

callcd/arforiVs. ^The  word /aefory  is  now 

also  used  for  a manufactory  on  an  exten- 
sive scale. 

FAC'TORAGE,  the  allowance  or  per- 
centage given  to  factors  by  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  &c.  who  employ  them ; 
and  which  is  usually  fixed  by  specif  agree- 
ment between  the  merchant  and  factor. 

FAC'UL^,  in  astronomy,  a name  given 
to  certain  bright  spots  in  tlie  sun. 

FAC'ULTY,  a term  used  to  denote  the 
powers  or  capacities  of  the  human  mind, 
viz.  understanding,  will,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, &c. If  it  DC  a power  exerted  by  the 

body  alone,  it  is  called  a corporeal  or  ani- 
mal faculty  ; if  it  belong  to  the  mind,  it  is 
called  a rational  faculty.  And  it  may  fur- 
ther be  distinguished  into  the  natural  fa- 
culty, or  that  by  which  the  body  is  nourish- 
ed; and  the  or  that  by  which  life  is 

preserved,  &c. Facnlty,  a term  applied 

to  the  dififorent  members  or  departments  of 
an  university,  divided  according  to  the  arts 
and  sciences  taught  there.  In  most  uni- 
versities there  are  four  faculties;  arts, 

including  humanity  and  philosophy;  of 
theology ; of  physic ; and  of  civil  law.  The 
degrees  in  the  several  faculties  of  our  uni- 
versitif^  arc  those  of  bachelor,  master,  and 

doctor. Faculty,  in  law,  a privilege 

granted  to  a person,  by  favour  and  indul- 
gence, of  doing  that  which,  by  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  he  ought  not  to  do. 
Farutfy  of  Adrocaje^,  a term  applied  to  the 
cf)llfgf»  or  society  of  advocates  in  Scotland, 
who  plead  in  all  actions  hef«)rc  the  court  of 
*^o"«ion,  justiciary  and  exchequer. 

F.E'CES,  ill  chemistry,  dregs,  impurities, 
or  sediment,  that  settles  at  the  bottom 
after  distillation,  fermentation,  &c. 
lAGA'HA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 

1 Tetandria,  order  1 Monogynia,  The 
<:i»  • are  shrubs. 

F.UiO'MA,  in  botany,  a genusof  plants, 
rln«;  \{)  hfcnndria,  order  1 Monogynia. 

I he  ’’i’erjes  are  nerennials. 

FA'(»i;s,  III  botany,  the  bccch-treo,  a 
g'  Rn  ; of  the  mnno-ria  order  of  the  pnlyan- 
ch‘-^.  It  rontains  three  species:  of 
whichriic  bef«*U.trne  ri^cr  to  the  height  of 
or  70  fe» »,  arid  in  stateliness  and  gran*  ' 
O'  ir  of  outline  vii  s with  the  oak.  Its 
'■  ''V'  X ai  o ov  »1  and  svrrated  ; its  llowers 
produced  in  globular  catkins,  and  are 
siiii;  1 -d  by  angular  fruit,  palled  m/is/, 
'^Oich,  Iikcnr«'fi.  , i x n*i  food  forf^'.vine. 

Its  bark  has  a peculiar  silvery  appearance, 
Avhich,  added  to  the  gracefulness  of  its 
growth  and  the  elegance  of  its  foliage,  ren- 
ders it  a beautiful  object  in  forest  scenery. 
Its  wood  is  much  employed  in  turnery,  and 
for  chairs.  The  chesnut-tree,  another  spe- 
cies, often  gi’ows  to  a vast  size,  and  was 
formerly  much  used  for  the  purposes  of 
building.  It  is  now  used  for  liquor  casks 
and  other  purposes ; and  its  fruit  is  valu- 
able for  swine  and  deer. 

FAH'LERZ,  in  mineralogy,  gray  copper 
ore ; sometimes  called  tetrcihedral  copper 
pyrite. 

FAHXtJNITE,  in  mineralogy,  a sub- 
species of  octahedral  corundum. 

FAIENCE,  or  Imitation  Porcelain, 
a kind  of  pottery,  superior  to  the  common 
sorts  in  its  glazing,  beauty  of  form,  and 
richness  of  painting.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Faenza,  in  Romagna, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
1299.  It  reached  its  highest  perfection  in 
the  16th  century;  and  some  pieces  were 
paiuted  by  the  great  artists  of  the  period, 
which  are  highly  valued  as  monuments  of 
early  art. 

FAINTS,  (in  the  distillation  of  whiskey) 
the  weak  spirituous  liquor  that  runs  o(T 
from  the  still  after  the  proof  spirit  is  taken 
away.  This  crude  spirit  is  much  impreg- 
nated with  fetid  essential  oil,  and  is  there- 
fore very  unw'holesome. 

FAIR,  a kind  of  market,  on  a most  ex- 
tensive scale,  granted  to  a town,  by  privi- 
lege, for  the  more  speedy  and  commodious 
providing  of  such  things  as  the  place  stands 
in  need  of.  It  is  incident  to  a fair,  that 
persons  shall  be  free  from  being  arrested  in 
it  for  any  other  debt  contracted  than  what 
was  contracted  in  the  same;  or,  at  least, 
promised  to  be  paid  there.  The  most  im- 
portant fairs  now  held  are  probably  those 
of  Germany,  and  particularly  the  Lcipsic 
fairs,  where  books  form  so  important  a 
branch  of  its  commerce.  But  neither  at 
home  nor  abroad  can  they  have  the  import- 
ance they  formerly  had,  because  the  com- 
munication between  different  parts  of  a 
country  has  become  so  easy,  that  merchnu- 
dizc  may  now  be  readily  obtained  direct 
from  tlie  places  where  it  is  produced  or 
manufactured.  It  cannot  have  escaped 
general  observation,  that  many  fairs  are 
held  on  church  holidays;  which  is  thus  ac- 
counted for : Gregory  the  Great,  in  order  to 
render  popular  the  festival  of  the  patron 
saints  of  churches,  encouraged  the  people, 
on  the  day  of  the  festival,  to  erect  booths 
of  brnnclics  about  the  church,  and  to  feast 
therein,  and  amuse  themselves  with  inno- 
cent pastimes.  This  custom  was  introduced 
into  England  from  the  continent,  and  must 
have  been  equally  familinr  to  the  Britons 
and  Saxons,  being  observed  among  the 
cImreliCM  of  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  by  tliosc  of  nestern  Europe 
in  the  seventh.  As  the  people  resorted  in 
crowds  to  the  festival,  a considerahle  pro- 
vision  would  he  naturally  required  for  tlieir 
entertainment.  The  prospect  of  interest 
invited  the  little  traders  ol  the  country  to 

A ni  A rACTOR  ClirATK**  A CONTRACT  RETWERN  TIIK  OWNER  AM)  lUftER.  ^0^ 


THE  CXTT  OP  DELFT,  IX  HOLLAND,  WAS  AT  ONE  TIME  FAMOUS  FOR  THE  MANDFACTURB  OF  “ FAIENCE,”  CALLED  ALSO  DELFT  ATARE. 


FAIRS  TEND  TO  FROMOTB  COMMERCE,  AND  DIFFUSE  A KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  PRODUCTS,  ARTS,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES, 


NO  PAIR  CAN  BE  HELD  IN  ENGLAND  WITrfbUT  A GRANT  FB03I  THE  CROWN. 
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come  with  their  wares ; thus,  among  the 
many  pavilions  for  hospitality  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  church,  various  booths 
were  erected  for  the  sale  of  commodities. 
Basil  expressly  mentions  the  numerous  ap- 
pearance of  traders  at  these  festivals  in 
Asia ; and  Gregory  notes  the  same  custom 
to  be  common  in  Europe.  And,  as  the  fes- 
tival was  observed  on  a/ena,  or  holy-day, 
it  as  naturally  assumed  to  itself,  and  as  na- 
turally communicated  to  the  mart,  the  ap- 
pellation of /erifl,  or /air.  [By  the  act  3 
Geo.  IV.  c.  55,  it  is  ordered,  that  at  all  fairs 
held  within  ten  miles  of  Temple-bar,  busi- 
ness and  amusements  of  all  kinds  sliall 
cease  at  11  o’clock  in  the  evening  ; and  not 
recommence  before  6 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, under  a penalty  of  40s.  to  be  paid  by 
any  master,  mistress,  or  other  person,  hav- 
ing the  care  or  management  of  any  house, 
shop,  room,  booth,  standing,  &c.] 

FAI'llY,  an  imaginary  spirit  or  being. 
Fairies  were  supposed  to  assume  a human 
form,  though  they  were  of  an  extremely 
diminutive  size,  and  distinguished  by  a va- 
riety of  fantastical  actions,  good  or  bad, 
but  never  failing  to  exercise  a magic  power 
over  mortals.  In  an  age  of  ignorance,  the 
imagination  easily  substitutes  a poetical 
mythology  in  the  place  of  natural  causes. 
The  native  land  of  this  fairy  mythology  is 
Arabia,  from  w'hence  it  "was  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Troubadours.  The  Euro- 
pean name  fairy  comes  from  fatam,  fate. 
The  Italians  still  call  a fairy,  fata ; and 
they  ai*e  often  mentioned  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Italians,  who,  as  well  as  the  Ara- 
bians, had  stories  of  a country  inhabited  by 
fairies.  After  the  introduction  of  them 
into  the  romances  of  Europe,  tlie  notion  of 
fairies  quickly  spread ; and  the  tales  of  their 
doings  were  so  fixed  in  the  popular  belief, 
that  they  were  continually  seen  in  ruined 
castles,  or  gamboling  in  the  forests  by 
moonlight,  &c.,  so  that  they  did  not  appear 
at  all  extraordinary  or  unnatutal  when 
brought  upon  the  stage  by  Shakspeare. 
For  a long  time  fairy  tales  were  fashion- 
able ; but  they  multiplied  so  fast,  and  oc- 
cupied so  much  space  in  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  that  satiety  produced 
disgust,  and  they  were  at  length  irrevocably 

consigned  to  the  nursery. Fairy  of  the 

mine,  an  imaginary  being  supposed  to  in- 
habit mines,  wandering  about  in  the  drifts 
and  chambers,  always  employed,  yet  effect- 
ing nothing.  ' Fairy  riny  or  circle,  a 
plienomenon  frequently  seen  in  the  fields, 
consisting  of  a round  l)arc  path  with  grass 
in  the  middle,  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
dances  of  the  fairies.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some,  that  these  rings  arc  the  cflect  of 
lightning;  but  a more  rational  theory 
ascribes  them  to  a kind  of  fungus  which 

grows  in  a circle  from  the  centre  outwards, 
CKtroying  the  grass  ns  it  extends,  while 
tlic  interior  of  the  circle  is  enriched  by  the 
decayed  roots  of  the  fungi. 

FA  FRY-STONE,  the  fossil  cchinite, 
abundant  in  chalk-pits. 

FArriI,  in  divinity  and  philosophy,  the 
firm  belief  of  certain  truths  upon  the  testi- 


mony of  the  person  who  reveals  them.  The 
grounds  of  a rational  faith  are,  that  the 
things  revealed  be  not  contrary  to,  though 
they  may  be  above  natural  reason ; that  the 
revealer  be  well  acquainted  with  the  things 
he  reveals ; that  he  be  above  all  suspicion 
of  deceiving  us.  "Where  these  criterions  are 
found,  no  reasonable  person  w ill  deny  Ins 
assent.  Whatever  propositions,  therefore, 
arc  beyond  reason,  but  not  contrary  to  it, 
are,  when  revealed,  the  proper  matter  of 
faith. Justifying,  or  saving  faith,  signi- 

fies perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  which  influences  the  will,  and  leads 
to  an  entire  reliance  on  Christ  for  salva- 
tion.  Public  faith,  is  represented  on 

medals  sometimes  w ith  a basket  of  fruit  in 
one  hand,  and  some  ears  of  com  in  the 
other;  and  sometimes  holding  a turtle- 
dove. But  the  most  usual  symbol,  is  with 
her  two  hands  joined  together. 

FA'KIB,  or  FA'QUIR,  a devotee,  or 
Indian  monk.  The  fakirs  are  a kind  of 
fanatics  in  the  East  Indies,  who  retire  from 
the  world,  and  give  themselves  up  to  con- 
templation. Their  great  aim  is  to  gain  the 
veneration  of  the  world  by  their  absurd  and 
cruel  penances,  outdoing  even  the  mortifi- 
cations and  severities  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian anchorets.  Some  of  them  mangle  their 
bodies  w ith  scourges  and  knives ; others  ne- 
ver lie  dow’n ; and  others  remain  all  their  lives 
in  one  posture.  There  is  also  another 
kind  of  fakirs,  who  do  not  practise  such 
severities,  but  make  a vow  of  poverty,  and 
go  from  village  to  village,  prophesying  and 
telling  fortunes. 

FALCA'DE,  in  horsemanship,  is  when 
the  horse  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches, 
as  in  very  quick  curvets. 

FiVL'CATED,  an  epithet  for  any  thing 
in  the  form  of  a sickle : thus  tbe  moon  is 
said  to  he  falcated  when  she  appears  horned, 
or  in  the  shape  of  a sickle. 

FAL'CHION,  a kind  of  sword  turned  up 
somewhat  like  a hook. 

F.VL'CIFOR3I  PROCESS,  in  anatomy, 
a process  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  form  of 
a falx,  or  sickle,  that  separates  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

FALCINEL'LUS,  in  ornithology,  a bird 
supposed  to  be  of  the  heron  kind,  with  a 
long  crooked  bill;  called  by  some  the  black 
heron.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  a j»i- 
gcon,  and  is  of  a greenish  colour,  variegated 
with  purple. 

FAI/CO,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  birds, 
of  tlio  order  of  the  Jeeipifres,  which  have 
three  toes  always  before,  and  onlv  one  be- 
hind. 'I’his  genus  coinprchcnds  tlic  eagle., 
osprey,  Imwk,  g>r-falcon,  buzzard,  kite, 
kestril,  &c.  For  the  most  part  thev  arc 
rnj)ncious  tribes,  and  feed  on  putrefied 
carcases  ; yet  seldom,  and  never  but  when 
pressed  by  extreme  liunger,  attack  living 
animals.  They  are  bold,  and  fly  with  great 
speed  when  high  in  the  air,  but  slowly  in 
its  lower  regions ; have  an  exquisite  sense 
of  smell,  and  are  very  quick-sighted,  they 
arc  not  gregarious,  but  j^nernlly  build  their 
nests  in  clefts  of  impending  rocks. 

F.V  I/CON,  a bird  nearly  allied  to  the 
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AN  IMMENSE  TRADING  FAIR  IS  HELD  AT  NOVOOOROD,  IN  RUSSIA. 


»AKI«>  IIWK  KNOWN  TO  KEEP  TJIK  HANDS  CLASPED  TOOKTIIKU  SO  LONG,  THAT  TIIKIU  NAlL.1  HAVE  OROW'N  FIRMLY  INTO  TUB  FLESH. 


IN  KMUOAL  Tiuas  SUMB  V iSaAtS  WRHU  BOt’.NH  TO  AFI'RAR  ANNUAI.I.Y  WITH  A IVKI.I.-Tll AIN B l>  FALCON  AND 


LADIES  OFTEN  FOB5IE11LY  CARIIIED  A FALCON  ON  THEIR  WIUSTS. 
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hawk,  about  the  size  of  a raven,  and  capable 
I of  being  trained  for  sport,  in  which  it  was 
j formerly  much  employed.  It  is  usually  re- 
presented in  coats  of  arms  with  bells  on  its 
! . legs,  and  also  decorated  with  a hood,  virols, 

• g rings,  &c. 

; Q hAJj'CONET,  a small  cannon,  or  piece 
, s:  of  ordnance. 

I 2 F.:VL'CONRY,  the  art  of  training  all  kinds 
1 o of  hawks,  but  more  especially  the  larger 
? sort,  called  the  gentle  falcon,  to  the  exer- 
j ^ cise  or  sport  of  hawking.  This  sport  was 
much  practised  in  Etirope  and  Asia  in  the 
chivalric  ages,  and  continued  in  favour  till 
the  l/th  century;  but  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms gradually  superseded  it.  In  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  falconr>’  was  at  one 
time  in  such  liigh  esteem,  that  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  1.  of  France,  his  CTand 
falconer  received  an  annual  revenue  of  4000 
livres  ; had  under  him  fifteen  noblemen 
and  fifty  falconers ; and  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  hawking  through  the  whole  kingdom 
at  pleasure.  Hie  whole  establishment,  which 
cost  annually  about  40,000  livres,  attended 
the  king  wherever  he  went,  and  those  who 
were  distinmiished  for  their  skill  in  the 
sport  were  loaded  with  royal  favours.  In 
England,  falconry  was  also*  in  high  esteem, 
and  there  is  to  this  dayanhereditary  grand 
falconer  (the  duke  of  St.  Alban's),  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  presents  the  king,  or 
queen  regnant,  with  a cast  of  falcons  on 
the  day  of  the  coronation.  A similar  ser- 
vice is  performed  by  the  representative  of 
the  Stanley  family  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In 
our  old  books  on  the  art  of  hawking,  it  is 
quite  laughable  to  see  what  minute  di- 
rections arc  given  for  training  and  attend- 
ing to  the  falcon ; and  were  the  subject 
worthy  of  the  space  it  would  occupy,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  copy  some  of  them. 
In  Persia,  falcons  not  only  attack  all  kinds 
of  birds,  but  even  gazelles.  They  arc 
taught  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  heads 
of  these  creatures,  and  to  peck  at  their 
eyes,  which  checks  them  until  the  hounds 
come  up.  In  this  way  wolves  were  formerly 
hunted  in  Europe.  After  a long  course  of 
training,  so  ns  jo  increase  their  natural 
courage  and  ferocity,  they  were  taken  into 
the  field,  canpi  d or  hooded,  so  as  to  sec  no 
object  jjut  their  game;  and  ns  soon  as  the 
df  i-T  stopped  nr  sprung  it,  the  falcon  was 
unliondftd,  and  to-  ?ed  into  the  air  after  his 
Pi-':. 

FAI/D'A(jK,  ft  privilege  which  certain 
lords  ancientlv  reserved  to  themselves  of 
'■/ling  up  folds  for  sheep  in  any  fields 
within  their  manors,  the  better  to  innmirc 
litem. 

f AbMNO  STAIl,  in  meteorology,  n phe- 
noDu  nnn  that  is  frequently  seen,  and  whieh 
has  b'cn  Usually  suppo.^ed  to  depend  on 
thr  rh-rtrif  duid.  8ir  Humphry  Davy,  how- 
evrr,  in  a lecture  delivered  at  the  Hoynl  In- 
sli»Mti(ni,  gavr  ninny  reasons  against  this 
opinion,  and  conceived  that  they  are  rnfher 
to  hr  attribufril  to  fnllingstonf-K ; remarking, 
that  when  their  appearance  is  frecpient,  tliey 
have  all  the  "ime  tlirection.  This  pheno- 
menon  has  recently  attracted  nnunusiial  de- 


gree of  attention,  and  given  rise  to  many  com- 
mnnications  from  scientific  men  in  ditlercnt 
parts  of  the  world;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  give,  at  some  length, 
such  observations  on  them  as  appear  to 
convey  a familiar  and  pleasing  description 
of  them.  must  at  the  same  time  pre- 
mise that  the  observations  made  have  led 
to  different  conclusions,  and  that  no  well- 
established  theory  has  sprung  from  them. 
After  noticing  their  periodical  return  for  se- 
veral years  on  the  nights  of  the  12th  and 
13th  of  November,  which  had  also  been  si- 
multaneously observed  from  various  distant 
points  of  the  earth ; Dr.  Olbers  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  they  are  heavenly  bodies  of 
inconsiderable  (hmensions,  but  which  in 
common  with  all  others  of  a similar  nature, 
have  a regular  motion.  And  it  is  inferred  that 
the  remarkable  and  very  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  those  small  bodies  revolving  round 
the  sun,  which  form  the  fire-balls  and  shoot- 
ing-stars of  our  planetary  system,  as  well  as 
the  general  resemblance  and  nearly  simi- 
lar nature  of  all  the  meteoric  stones  which 
full  from  time  to  time  (taking  into  conside- 
ration both  their  external  characters,  and 
also  their  chemical  composition),  seem  to 
indicate,  not  only  that  they  have  one  com- 
mon origin,  but  also  that  it  was  one  com- 
mon cause  which  has  thus  hurled  them  into 
space.  But,  in  reference  to  this  theory,  it  has 
very  naturally  been  asked,  how  is  it  that  they 
become  ignited?  and  how  is  it  that  in  the 
extremely  rare  medium  in  which  they  move, 
they  continue  glowing,  or  indeed,  burning 
with  such  brilliancy  ? — We  now  come  to  a 
description  of  the  falling  stars  or  asteroids, 
observed  Nov.  12.  1838,  by  Mr.  II.  C.  Woods, 
who  stationedhimself  At  Richmond,  Surrey, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  that  plieno- 
mcnon : In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  the 
sun  sank  liclow  the  horizon,  so  as  to  predi- 
cate a clear  night,  there  being  a rich  pro- 
fusion of  red,  orange,  and  rosy-coloured 
lines.  From  12  o’clock  (midnight,  12th) 
till  25  minutes  past  3 on  the  !3th,  nine  me- 
teors fell,  crossing  the  Milky  Way  at  angles 
of  from  70  to  80  negrccs ; six  were  without 
trains,  and  three  with  trains.  At  35  minutes 
past  3,  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  oi'tlic  licnvons;  from  E.N  E. 
to  N.,  meteors  fell  like  a shower  of  bomb- 
shells in  a bombardment,  and  in  such  rapid 
succession  ns  to  defy  every  attempt  towatcli 
their  particular  direction  and  course  among 
the  stars,  or  to  ascertain  their  mimbcr.  The 
whole  visible  heavens  were  illuminated  by 
the  light  such  a prodigious  numbernf  me- 
teors diffused  in  their  descent  towards  the 
earth,  ami  a more  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent sight  cannot  possibly  be  conceived. 
At  55  minutes  past  3 the  'shower'  censed, 
and  after  4 o’clock  nil  traces  of  meteors 
were  gone;  tlic  stars  however,  shone  \sitli- 
out  diminution  in  number  or  briglitncss. 
and  the  atinosphcrc  was  remarkably  clear. 

Wc  see  by  an  article  in  the  Vienna  Offi- 
cial Gazette,  that  a similar  observatinn  was 
made  in  Germany  at  the  same  time  by  M. 
Karl  Von  hit  I row,  who  says,  “ On  the  11  tb  of 
November,  during  live  hours  aftersix  in  the 


rRri>KRic  ir.  or  -r  wnoTu  a work  on  lAi.roNRT. 


FALCONRY  IS  INCONSISTENT  WITH  THE  USAGES  OP  MODERN  TIMES,  AND  INCONVENIENT  FROM  THE  GENERAL  CLOSURE  OF  FIELDS. 


METEORIC  STONES  FALL  IN  ALL  LATITUDES,  AND  THEIR  SUBSTANCE  HAS  A CBYSTALINE  CHARACTER,  REGULAR  AND  SUDDEN, 


NOTHING  POSITIVE  15  KNOIVN  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OP  FIERY  3IETEOB8. 


fal]  StiEiUific  anU  ICitcrary  ®rcasun_) ; [fai. 

evening,  the  sky  being  clear,  we  counted 
about  twenty  falling  stars  in  an  hour,  so 
that  the  phenomenon  was  increasing.  On 
the  I2th  of  November,  the  sky  being  quite 
cloudy,  no  observation  of  the  kind  could  be 
made.  On  the  13th  of  November,  the  sky 
suddenly  cleared  up  half  an  hour  before 
midnight,  and  remained  perfectly'  serene 
till  day-break.  During  these  six  hours  we 
noted  1002  falling  stars,  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  part  was  of  the  first  magnitude, 
with  a long  horn  of  light,  and  casting  much 
shade,  like  the  moon.  The  phenomenon 
decidedly  increased  from  the  beginning  of 
the  observation  till  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
culminating  point/^ That  this  pheno- 

menon has  not  decreased,  is  evident  from 
the  following  account  which  appeared  in 
the  Paris  journals  during  August,  1839: 
“ Letters  from  various  parts  of  Prance  in- 
form the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the 
phenomenon  exliibited  itself  with  more  or 
less  splendour  on  the  nights  of  the  9th  to 
the  11th  of  August.  Everywhere  the  same 
direction  from  the  north-east  to  the  south- 
west has  been  remarked.  At  Paris,  for 
instance,  astronomers  have  ascertained  that 
the  average  number  of  shooting  stars  which 
on  other  days  scarcely  exceed  eight  in  an 
hour,  amounts  to  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  in  the  same  lapse  of  lime. 
The  height  at  which  they  are  is  consider- 
able; calculations  combined  with  observa- 
tion carrying  it  sometimes  to  sixty  leagues; 
as  for  their  rapidity  it  is  between  eight  and 
twenty-two  leagues  per  second.  Several  of 
those  fine  meteors,  after  kindlings  in  their 
fall,  re-ascended  as  if  they  had  been  driven 

back  by  a fluid  of  a certain  density 

Though  we  have  already,  perhaps,  given  to 
this  article  undue  space,  considering  our 
limits,  there  is  something  so  graphic  in  the 
following  account,  which  we  copy  from  a 
newspaper  dated  Sept,  8,  1839,  thatnvc  can- 
not resist  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  to 
our  readers  : — " Between  tlic  hours  of  ten 
on  Tuesday  night  and  three  on  Wednesday 
morning,  in  the  heavens  was  observed  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  those 
extraordinary  phenomena  the  fulling  stars 
and  northern  lights  ever  witnessed  for 
many  years  past.  The  first  indication  of 
the  latter  phenomenon  was  at  about  ten 
minutes  before  ten,  wlicn  a light  crimson, 
apparently  vapour,  rose  from  the  norilicrn 
portion  of  the  hemisphere,  and  gradually 
exteiulcd  to  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  ami 
liy  ten  o’clock,  or  a quarter  past,  the  whole, 
from  cast  to  west,  was  one  vast  sheet  of 
liglit.  It  had  a most  alarming  appear- 
Alice,  and  was  exactly  like  that  occasioned 
by  a terrific  fire.  The  light  varied  con- 
siderably ; at  one  time  it  seemed  to  fall,  mid 
directly  after  rose  with  intense  brightness. 
There  were  to  be  seen  mingled  with  it 
volumes  of  smoke,  which  rolled  over  and 
over,  and  every  beholder  seemed  convinced 
tliat  it  was  **  a tremendous  confingration.* 
The  consternation  in  the  metropolis  was 
very  great,  thousands  of  persons  were  run- 
ning in  the  direction  of  tlie  snppo  ed  awful 

catastrophe.  The  engines  belonging  to  the 
Fire  Brigade  stations  in  Baker-street,  Far- 
ringdon-street,  Watling-street,  Waterloo- 
road,  and  likewise  those  belonging  to  the 
West  of  England  station — in  fact,  every 
fire-engine  in  London  was  horsed,  and 
galloped  after  the  supposed  scene  of  de- 
struction,” with  more  than  ordinary  energy, 
followed  by  carriages,  horsemen,  and  vast 
mobs.  Some  of  the  engines  proceeded  as 
far  as  Highgate  and  Holloway  before  the 
error  was  discovered.  These  appearances 
lasted  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  and  to- 
wards morning  the  spectacle  became  one 
of  more  grandeur.  At  two  o’clock  on  W ed- 
nesday  morning  the  phenomenon  presented 
a most  gorgeous  scene,  and  one  very  difficult 
to  describe.  Tlie  whole  of  London  was 
illuminated  as  light  as  noon  day,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear.  The 
southern  hemisphere  at  the  time  mentioned, 
although  unclouded,  was  very  dark,  but  the 
stars,  which  were  iunumerable,  shone  beau- 
tifully.  The  opposite  side  of  the  Jieavens 
presented  a singular,  but  magnificent  con- 
trast ; it  was  clear  to  the  extreme,  and  the 
light  was  very  vivid;  there  was  a continual 
succession  of  meteors,  which  varied  in 
splendour.  They  apparently  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  heavens,  and  spread  till  they 
seemed  to  burst;  the  effect  was  electrical, 
myriads  of  small  stars  shot  cut  over  the 
horizon,  and  darted  with  that  swiftness 
towards  the  earth  that  the  eye  scarcely 
could  follow  the  track;  they  seemed  to 
burst  also,  and  throw  a dark  crimson 
vapour  over  the  entire  hemisphere.  The 
colours  were  the  most  magnificent  that 
ever  were  seen.  At  half-past  two  o’clock 
the  spectacle  changed  to  darkness,  which 
on  dispersing,  displayed  a luminous  rain- 
bow in  the  zenith  of  the  heavens  and  round 
the  ridge  of  darkness  that  overhung  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country.  Soon 
afterwards  columns  of  silvery  light  radiated 
from  it;  they  increased  wonderfully,  inter- 
mingled amongst  crimson  vapour,  which 
formed  at  the  same  time,  and  when  at  the 
full  height  the  spectacle  was  beyond  all 
imagination.  ’ Stars  w ere  darting  about  in 
all  directions,  and  continued  until  four 
o’clock,  when  all  died  away.  During  the 
time  that  they  lasted  a great  many  persons 
assembled  on  the  bridges  across  the  river 
Thames,  where  they  had  a commanding  view 
of  the  heavens,  and* watched  the  progress  of 
the  phenomenon  attcntivclv.” 

falling  sickness.  [SccEn- 

LKTSY.] 

FALLOTIAN  TUBES,  in  anatomy,  two 
canals  or  ducts  arising  in  the  womb  of  a 
tortuous  figure,  but  approaching  to  a conic 
form,  joined  to  the  fundus,  one  on  each 
side.  Tlicy  received  their  name  from  Ga- 
briel Fallopius,  a celebrated  Italian  anato- 
mist and  physician  of  the  16th  century, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  ascertained  their 
use  and  office  in  the  process  of  conception,  i 
FAL'I.ACY,  a logical  artifice,  or  an  argu- 
ment framed  so  ns  to  deceive ; a sophiMU.  « 
FAI/LOW,  a term  applied  to  land  which  : 
1 is  left  Uncultivated  for  one  or  more  years,  | 

2?0 
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AUtSR  FROM  PUTRID  AND  PKRMKNTINO  VKGRTATION  OR  SOILS, 
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FANATICISM  OFTEN  PROVES  AS  DANGEROUS  AS  INFIDELITY. 


fan]  '21  ii^ctD  Qicttonanj  of  tl;e  33eIIcs  llcttvcs.  [fan 

with  a view  to  exterminate  weeds,  and  to 
enable  it  to  fix  those  atmospherical  ele- 
ments which  promote  vegetable  growth, 
and  which  are  exliausted  by  repeated  crops 
of  the  same  kind.  As  a succession  of  the 
same  crops  tends  to  impoverish  the  soil,  a 
rotation  of  diflcrent  crops  is  necessary. 
Potatoes  and  grain  are  exhausting;  but 
after  them,  the  soil  is  ameliorated  by  tares, 
turnips,  &c. 

P^VL'LOW  DEER,  in  zoology,  the  Cervus 
dama  of  Linmeus,  having  horns  branched, 
recurved,  and  compressed.  This  animal 
usually  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  En- 
glish parks. 

FALSE,  contrary  to  the  tnith  or  fact : 
the  word  is  applicable  to  any  subject  phy- 
sical or  moral. False,  in  music,  an  epi- 

thet applied  by  theorists  to  certain  chords, 
because  they  do  not  contain  all  the  inter- 
vals appertaining  to  those  chords  in  their 
perfect  state.  Those  intonations  of  the 
voice  which  do  not  truly  express  the  in- 
tended intervals  are  also  called  false,  as 
well  as  all  ill-adjusted  combinations.— 
FaUe,  an  epithet  used  also  in  law,  as  false 
imprisonment,  the  trespass  of  imprisoning  a 
man  without  lawful  cause. In  mineral- 

ogy, as  false  diamond,  a diamond  counter- 
feited with  glass. It  is  also  a word  much 

used  in  military  affairs;  as^  a false  alarm,  a 

false  attack,  &c. False  Jiower,  in  botany, 

a tlowcr  w'hich  does  not  seem  to  produce 

any  fruit. False  roof,  in  carpentry",  that 

part  of  a house  w’hicU  is  between  tlic  roof 
and  the  covering. 

FALSETTO,  in  music,  an  Italian  term, 
denoting  that  species  of  voice  in  a man,  the 
compass  of  w*hich  lies  above  his  natural 
voice,  and  is  produced  by  ortihcial  con- 
straint. 

FAMILIAR  SPIRITS,  demons,  or  evil 
spirits,  supposed  to  be  continually  within 
call  and  at  the  service  of  their  masters, 
sometimes  under  an  assumed  shape;  some- 
times compelled  by  magical  skill,  ami  some- 
times doing  voluntary  service.  In  Eastern 
stories,  nothing  is  more  common  than  (he 
mention  of magic  gems,  rings,  &c.,  to  which 
are  attached  genii,  sometimes  good,  some- 
time*^ bad ; but  in  modem  Christian  Eu- 
rope, the  notion  of  /«mi7iars  has  always 
been  restricted  to  evil  spirits. 

FA?*riLY,  the  collective  body  of  persona 
who  live  in  one  house,  under  one  head. 
Also  the  kindred  or  lineage  of  a person ; 
thus  the  Israelites  were  a branch  of  the 
family  of  Abraham;  and  the  descendants 
of  Ucuben,  of  Manassch,  &c.  were  called 

families. Family,  in  natural  history,  any 

order  of  animals,  or  other  natural  produc- 
tion allied  to  each  other  by  certain  distinc- 
tive charnctcristics. Family  of  eurres,  in 

mntheniaticA,  nroiigcricsof  «cvcrnl  kinds  of 
i’lif  v.  <,  all  of  which  are  defined  by  the  same 
equation,  but  in /*,  different  nmnner,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  orders. 

IANATIC,  one  wjio  indulges  wild  and 
extravagant  notions  of  religion,  and  some- 
timi  A p-.hibit'A  strange  motions  and  pos- 
tnrf">,  and  vehement  voeiferation  in  reli- 
rious  worship.^— The  ancients  called  tho-e 

fanatici  who  passed  their  time  in  temples 
(fana),  and  being  often  seized  with  a kind  cf 
enthusiasm,  as  if  inspired  by  the  divinity, 
exhibited  wild  and  antic  gestures.  Pni- 
dentius  represents  them  as  cutting  and 
slashing  their  arms  with  knives:  shaking 
the  head  was  also  common  among  the/ana- 
tici;  hence  the  word  was  applied  to  difle- 
rent  religious  sects  who,  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance amongst  us,  sought  notoriety  by 
the  extravagance  of  their  actions  and  by 
pretending  to  inspiration. 

FANDAN'GO,  an  old  Spanish  dance, 
wliich  proceeds  gradually  from  a slow  and 
uniform  to  the  most  lively  motion.  It  is 
seldom  danced  but  at  the  theatre,  and  in 
the  parties  of  the  lower  classes ; nor  is  it 
even  then  customary  to  dance  it  with  those 
voluptuous  looks  and  attitudes  which  dis- 
tinguish the  true-fandango.  There  is  ano- 
ther species  of  fandango,  called  the  bolero, 
the  motions  and  steps  of  which  are  slow 
and  sedate,  but  grow  rather  more  lively 
towards  the  end.  In  these  dances  the  time 
is  beat  by  castanets. 

FANFARE  (French),  a short,  lively, loud, 
and  warlike  piece  of  music,  composed  for 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  Also,  small, 
lively  pieces,  performed  on  hunting-horns, 
in  the  chase.  From  its  meaning  is  derived 
fanfaron,  a boaster,  fanfaronade,  boast- 

iug. 

FAN'-PALM,  in  botany,  the  Corypha  urn- 
braculifera,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
trees,  is  a native  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and 
the  East-Indies.  It  attains  the  height  of 
fiO  or  70  feet,  with  a straight,  cylindrical 
trunk,  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a tuft  of 
enormous  leaves,  which  separate  near  the 
outer  margin  into  numerous  leaflets,  and 
are  usually  18  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  M broad;  a single  one  being 
sufficient  to  protect  15  or  20  men  from  the 
rain.  [When  this  palm  (sometimes  called 
the  talipot-tree,  or  the  great  fan-palm)  has 
rcachca  the  age  of  35  or  ^0  years,  it  flowers 
— a long,  conical,  scaly  spadix  rising  to  the 
height  of  30  feet  from  the  midst  of  the 
crow  n of  leaves,  and  separating  into  single 
alternate  branches,  which,  at  the  base,  ex- 
tend laterally  sometimes  20  feet,  the  whole 
covered  with  whitish  flowers,  and  jiresent- 
ing  a most  beautiful  appearance.  The  fruit 
is  very  abundant,  globose,  about  an  inch 
and  a half  in  diameter,  and  requires  1-f 
montlis  to  ripen,  after  w*hich  the  tree  soon 
perislics,  flowering  but  once  in  tlic  whole 
course  of  its  existence.  The  Indians  use 
the  leaves  for  umbrellas,  tents,  or  for  cover- 
ing their  Imuscs;  the  pith,  after  being 
pounded,  is  made  into  a kind  of  bread, 
which  is  of  great  use  in  times  of  scarcity. 

FANTA'SIA,  in  musie,  (he  name  gene- 
rally given  to  a species  of  composition,  sup- 
posed to  he  struck  off'  in  the  heat  of  the 
imagination  ; and  in  w hich  the  composer  is 
allowed  to  give  free  range  to  his  ideas,  un- 
conHned  by  the  rules  of  the  science.  Some 
limit  the  term  to  mere  extemporaneous 
enhsiniis,  which  arc  transitive  and  evanes- 
cent : differing  from  the  rapricio  in  this, 
that  though  Inc  latter  is  wild,  it  is  (he  re- 

THERK  ARB  FANFARONS  IN  WIT,  AS  Wf.LL  AS  IN  FRATS  OV  ARMS.  oJ*l 


FAMILIARS  IN  THE  INQUISITION,  WERE  PERSONS  WHO  ASSISTED  IN  APPREHENDING  THE  ACCUSED,  AND  CONVEYING  THEM  TO  PRISON. 


**  FASUION  IN  EVEBY  TUING 

BEARS  BOVEREIGt?  SWAX.” 

■1 

I 

far]  Scientific  anti  ICitcrarn  ®rcasurn ; [fas 

suit  of  premeditation,  and  becomes  pemia- 

riers,  from  their  working  in  iron,  and  that 

nent ; whereas  the  fantasia  when  finished. 

hence  arose  the  word  farrier,  which,  as  they 

w , 

no  longer  exists. 

also  undertook  the  management  and  cure  of 

FARCE,  a dramatic  piece  or  entertain- 

horses,  designated  their  joint  trade. 

ment  of  low  comic  character.  It  was  origi- 

FAS'CES,  in  Roman  antiqtiity,  bundles 

- : 

nally  a droll,  or  petty  shew  exhibited  by 

of  rods  with  an  axe  in  the  centre  of  each 

s:  ■ 

15 

mountebanks  and  their  buQbons  in  the 

bundle  carried  before  the  consuls  as  a badge 

fc" 

« 

open  streets,  to  Kather  the  people  toRether. 

of  their  office.  The  use  of  the  fasces  was 

VI 

It  has,  however,  long  been  removed  from 

introduced  by  the  elder  Tarquin  as  a mark 

a 

the  street  to  the  theatre;  and  instead  of 

of  sovereign  authority  : in  after  times  they 

M 

being  performed  by  nierrv-andrews  to 

were  borne  before  the  consuls,  hut  bv  turns 

amuse  the  rabble,  is  acted  by  comedians. 

only,  each  having  his  day.  These  latter  had 

o 

and  become  the  entertainment  of  a polite 

twelve  of  them,  carried  by  so  many  lictors. 

K 

a 

audience.  As  the  aim  of  a farce  is  to  pro- 

FAS'CIA,  in  arcbitecturc,  any  flat  mem- 

a 

mote  mirth,  the  dialogue  is  not  refined,  nor 

her  having  a considerable  breadth  and  but 

o 

is  there  any  opportunity  lost  to  excite 

a small  projecture,  as  the  band  of  an  archi- 

Pi 

laughter,  however  wild  or  extravagant  the 

trave,  larmier,  &c. In  anatomy,  the  name 

m 

plot,  or  however  ridiculous  the  characters. 

of  any  aponeurotic  expansion  of  muscles 

Z r 

n 

FARE,  money  paid  for  the  passage  of  a 

which  binds  parts  together. 

< ! 

•< 

person  in  any  vehicle,  either  by  land  or  by 

FASCIA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 

^ '■ 

§ 

water. 

a muscle  whicli  moves  the  leg. 

> ' 

FARI'NA,  in  natural  history,  signifies 

FASCIC'ULAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 

o i! 

> 

literally  meal  or  fiour ; but  is  also  apiiTied 

a root  of  the  tuberous  kind,  with  the  knobs 

to  the  pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of 

collected  in  bundles,  as  in  Poeonia. 

lii 

Ei 

wheat,  and  other  grain,  before  as  well  as 

FASCIC'ULITE,  in  mineralogy,  a variety 

10^ 

after  it  has  been  ground. 

of  fibrous  homblend,  of  a fascicular  struc- 

H ■ 

n 

FARI'NA  FOECUN'DANS,  among  bota- 

ture. 

S 1 

nists,  the  impregnating  meal  or  dust  on  the 

EASCIC'ULUS,  in  medicine,  denotes  a 

cs  . 

M 

apices  or  antheraj  of  flowers,  which,  being 

handful,  or  according  to  some,  as  much  as 

S ! 

received  into  the  pistil  or  seed-vessel  of 

can  he  taken  up  between  the  finger  and 

H i 

plants,  fecundates  the  rudiments  of  tlie 

the  thumb. In  botany,  a species  of  inflo- 

z 

seeds  in  the  ovary,  which  otherwise  would 

rescence  in  which  severtd  upright  approxi- 

a V 

bs 

decay  and  come  to  nothing.  The  manner 

mating  flowers  are  collected  together. 

=] 

of  obtaining  the  farina  of  plants  for  micros- 

FASCINA'TION,  a kind  of  witchcraft  or 

u 

copical  observation  is  this : gather  the 

enchantment  supposed  to  operate  by  the 

« 1 

n 

flowers  in  the  midst  of  a dry  sun-  shiny  day. 

influence  of  the  eye.  A belief  in  fascina- 

5 < 

when  the  dew  is  perfectly  oflF,  then  gentlv 

tion  appears  to  have  been  very  generally 

shake  off  the  farina,  or  lightly  brush  it  off 

prevalent  in  most  ages  and  countries.  It 

• ! 

Z 

with  a soft  hair-pencU,  upon  a piece  of 

has  been  till  very  recently,  and  in  some  re- 

white  paper ; then  take  a single  talc  of 

mote  districts  is  even  vet,  prevalent  among 

H 

isinglass  between  the  nippers,  and,  breath- 

the  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  the  inhabit- 

inc:  on  it,  apply  it  instantly  to  the  farina, 

ants  of  the  Western  islands,  where  the  fear 

— j : 

» 

and  the  moisture  of  the  breath  will  make 

of  the  evil  eve  lias  led  to  various  precautions 

S li 

Z 

that  light  powder  stick  to  it.  If  too  great 

against  its  influence ; and  in  Turkey,  when 

a quautity  is  found  adhering  to  the  talc, 

a child  is  born,  it  is  immediately  laid  in  the 

blow  a little  of  it  off;  and  if  there  is  too 

cradle  and  loaded  with  amulets,  while  the 

little,  breathe  upon  it  again,  and  take  up 

most  absurd  ceremonies  are  used  to  protect 

M 

more.  Wl>eu  this  is  done,  put  the  talc  into 

it  from  the  noxious  fascination  of  someinri- 

STf 

u 

the  hole  of  a slider,  and  applying  it  to  the 

sible  demon.  Nav,  the  evil  eye  is  there 

fi.  1 

n 

microscope,  see  whether  the  little  grains 

feared  at  all  times,  and  supposed  to  aflcct 

1 

are  laid  as  you  desire,  and  if  they  are,  cover 

persons  of  all  ages,  who,  by  their  prosperity. 

c j 

O 

them  up  with  another  talc,  and  fix  the 

may  be  the  objects  of  cnw. 

x i 

f- 

ring,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  talcs 

FAS'CINES,  in  fortification,  small 

a ! 

< 

do  not  press  upon  the  farina  in  such  n 

branches,  or  bavins  bound  up  in  'bundles, 

C 

Pi 

manner  as  to  alter  the  form. 

which  are  used  in  raising  batteries,  filling 

9) 

FARM,  a large  portion  of  land,  employed 

up  the  moat,  binding  the  ramparts  where 

r-  I 

O 

in  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  and  let  on 

the  earth  is  bad,  making  parapets,  &c. 

H 1 

Pi 

lease  at'a  certain  yearly  rent.  Ilewho holds 

FAS'CIOL.A,  in  entomology,  the  Gourd 

< ■ 

< 

a farm  and  is  a tenant  or  lessee  thereof,  is 

AVorm,  or  Fluke:  a kind  of  flat  worm  often 

- i 

B.  farmer. “ To  farm,"  in  a general  sense. 

found  in  the  intestines  of  animals. 

ft  ' 

< 

is' to  hire  at  a fixed  rent  any  post,  situation, 

EASHION-FIECES,  in  ships,  the  hind- 

^ i 

Pi 

or  property,  from  which  larger  but  unfixed 

most  timbers  which  terminate  the  breadth, 

ri 

proVits'  may  be  obtained ; thus,  one  agreeing 

and  form  the  shape  of  the  stem. 

c i 

H 

to  pay  a certain  yearly  sum,  in  consideralion 

FAS'SAITE,  in  mineralogy,  a variety  of 

1 

of  receiving  the  lolls  at  a turnpike,  is  said 

augito,  found  in  Fassa,  in  the  Tyrol. 

to  farm  the  turnpike. 

FAS'TI,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  the  Fo- 

c ' 

F.-VR'RIERY,  the  art  of  preventing,  or 

man  calendar,  in  which  wore  set  down  all 

'•  1 

curing  the  diseases  of  horses.  This  is  now 

days  of  feasts,  pleadings,  games,  ceremo 

cnlletT  tlic  veferinari/  art ; and  the  smith 

uies,  the  names  of  their  ofticers,  and  other 

^ '1 

whose  business  it  is  to  shoe  lior-sc.s  is  deno- 

public  concerns  throughout  the  year.  ^ ^ 

' 

miimtcd  a farrier.  Indeed,  it  is  said  by 

FASTS,  occasional  anstinence  from 

1 

some,  tliat  they  « ere  originally  called  fer- 

on  days  appointed  by  public  authority  (o  -'e 

li 
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OCCASIOXAL  PA81S  AUE  DECIDEDLY  BE.NEPICIAL  TO  DEALTH. 
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obscn’cd  in  fasting  and  humiliation.  So- 
lemn fasts  have  been  observed  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  especially  in  times  of  mourn- 
ing andaflliction.  Among  the  Jews,  besides 
their  stated  fast  days,  they  were  occasion- 
ally enjoined  in  the  time  of  any  public  ca- 
lamity. They  were  observed  upon  the  se- 
cond and  lifth  days  of  the  week,  beginning 
an  hour  before  sunset,  aud  continuing  till 
midnight  on  the  following  day.  On  these 
occasions  they  always  wore  sackcloth  next 
their  skins,  rent  their  clothes,  which  were 
of  coarse  white  stuff ; sprinkled  ashes  on 
their  heads ; went  barefoot ; and  neither 
washed  their  hands  nor  anointed  their  bo- 
dies as  usual.  They  thronged  the  temple, 
made  long  and  mournful  prayers,  and  had 
every  external  appearance  of  humiliation 
and  dejection.  In  order  to  complete  their 
abstinence,  at  night  they  were  allowed  to 
eat  nothing  but  a little  bread  dipped  in 
water,  with  some  salt  for  seasoning,  except 
they  chose  some  bitter  herbs  and  pulse. 
Our  Saviour,  by  condemning  some  abuses 
committed  in  fasting,  plainly  intimates  that 
it  is  a duty,  though  he  docs  not  enjoin  it. 

FAT,  in  anatomy,  an  oleaginous  matter, 
secreted  from  the  blood,  and  tilling  up  the 
cavity  of  the  adipose  cells.  Its  uses  are, 
1.  to  serve  as  a kind  of  covering  to  the  body, 

• in  order  to  defend  it  from  cold  and  other 
injuries ; 2.  to  defend  the  more  tender  and 

j sensible  parts  from  being  too  strongly  vel- 
’ limited  by  the  salts;  3.  to  preserve  in  good 
; order  the  Hexion  of  the  muscles,  of  the 
' cutis,  and  of  the  other  parts  between  and 
about  which  it  is  placed ; 4.  to  facilitate 
the  motions  of  some  parts,  as  the  eyes, 

* jaws,  &c. ; .5.  to  fill  up  a number  of  empty 
I intersticial  spaces,  and  by  that  moans  to 
} add  greatly  to  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
I the  parts,  as  is  evidently  the  case  in  the 

face,  the  neck,  &c. ; and  C.  to  prevent  the 
painful  pressure  and  attrition  of  the  parts, 
particularly  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  &c., 
where  the  fut  is  copiously  disposed,  and 
serves  in  the  place  of  a cushion  for  the 
muscular  flesh  to  rest  upon.  There  is  also 
peat  reason  to  lupposc.  that  when  the 
body  does  not  receive  nourishment  in  the 
usual  way,  the  regress  of  the  fat  into  the 
veins  supplies  that  defect.— —Fc/s  vary  in 
consistence,  colour,  and  smell,  nccoruing 
to  the  animals  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained ; thus,  they  arc  generally  fluid  in  the 
cetaceous  tribes,  soft  and  rank-flavoured  in 
the  carnivorous,  solid  and  nearly  scentless 
in  the  ruminants,  usually  white  and  copi- 
ous in  widl-fcd  young  animnls,  yellowish  and 
more  scanty  in  the  old.  Their  consistence 
varies  nluo  according  to  the  organ  of  their 
production;  being  tinner  under  the  skin, 
and  ill  the  neighboiirliood  of  the  kidneys, 
than  among  tlic  movable  viscera.  The 
animal  oils  and  fats  combine  with  tlic  alka- 
vv"'i  Ibrm  with  these  perfect  soajis. 

some  of  the  earths,  and  metallic 
oxyflr^i^  also,  they  form  snponnccou^v  com- 
I pounds;  and  they  even  facilitate  the oxyda- 
I tion  of  some  of  the  metals,  a*-  copper  and 
j riu  rrnry,  by  the  atmosplierie  air.  Animal 
j fu  IS  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  two 


substances,  siearhie  and  elaine,  the  former 
of  which  is  solid,  the  latter  liquid,  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  and  on  the  different 
proportions  of  which  its  degree  of  consist- 
ence depends. 

FA'T^VLISM,  the  belief  of  an  unchange- 
able destiny,  to  which  every  thing  is  sub- 
ject, uninfluenced  by  reason,  and  indepen- 
dent of  a controlling  cause;  the  doctrine, 
in  short,  which  teaches  that  all  things  take 
place  by  an  inevitable  necessity. 

FA'TA  MORGA'NA,  a singular  aerial 
phenomenon  seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina. 
This  atmospherical  refraction  is  not,  hoW' 
ever,  altogether  confined  to  that  locality,  it 
having  occasionally  been  seen  on  our  own 
coasts.  But  we  will  describe  it  as  it  there 
appears : “ When  the  rising  sun  shines  from 
that  point  whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an 
angle  of  about  45°  on  the  sea  of  Reggio, 
and  the  bright  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
bay  is  not  disturbed  either  by  the  \\'iud  or 
current,  when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  and 
the  waters  are  pressed  up  by  cun’ents  to  a 
great  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, the  spectator  being  placed  on  an 
eminence,  with  his  back  to  the  sun  and  his 
face  to  the'  sea,  the  mountains  of  Messina 
rising  like  a wall  behind  it,  and  forming 
the  back-ground  of  tbc  picture, — on  a sud- 
den there  appears  in  the  water,  as  in  a 
catoptric  theatre,  various  multiplied  ob- 
jects— numberless  scries  of  pilasters,  arches, 
castles,  well-delineated  regular  columns, 
lofty  towers,  superb  palaces,  with  balconies 
and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  de- 
lightful plains,  nith  herds  and  flocks,  armies 
of  men  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  many 
otlicr  things,  in  their  natural  colours  and 
proper  actions,  passing  rapidly  in  succes- 
sion along  the  surface  of  tlie  sea,  during 
the  whole  of  the  short  period  of  time  while 
the  above-mentioned  causes  remain.  All 
these  objects,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
Fata  Morgana,  arc  proved  by  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  coast  and  town  of  Reg- 
gio, by  P.  Minasi,  to  be  derived  from  objects 
on  shore.  If,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stances we  before  described,  the  atmosphere 
be  highly  impregnated  with  vapour,  and 
dense  cxbalatious,  not  previously  dispersed 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  and  waves,  or 
rarifled  by  the  sun,  it  then  happens,  that 
in  this  vapour,  ns  in  a curtain  extended 
along  the  channel  to  tbc  hciglit  of  above 
forty  palms,  and  nearly  down  to  the  sen, 
the  observer  will  behold  the  scene  of  tbc 
same  objects  not  only  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  sen,  )mt  likewise  in  the  air, 
though  not  so  distinctly  or  well  detlncd  ns 
the  former  objects  of  tbc  sen.  lastly,  if 
tlic  air  be  slightly  hazy  and  opaque,  and  at 
tlic  same  tiine  dewy,  and  adapted  to  form 
tlie  iris,  then  tbc  abovc-nient toned  objects 
will  appear  only  at  tlic  surface  of  tbc  sen, 
os  in  the  first  case;  but  all  vividly  coloured 
or  fringed  with  red,  green,  blue,  and  other 
prismatic  colours.’* 

FATI’,  (bv'tiny  depending  on  a superior 
cause  and  uneontrnllablc.  According  to 
tbc  SlnioM,  every  event  is  determined  by 
Fate;  and  fii  the  sense  in  which  tbc  mo- 
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ATMOSPHEBICAL  BKPBACTIOX,  SIIUILAB  TO  THB  PATA  MORGANA,  HAS  AT  T13IES  APPEARED  TO  BRING  THE  FRENCH  COAST  CLOSE  TO  SUSSEX. 


AT  THE  ROMAN  BANQUETS  THE  GUESTS  NEVER  SAT,  BUT  RECLINED  ON  MAGNIFICENT  COUCllES  OR  SOl'AS  ARRANGED  BOUND  THE  TABLE. 


THE  ROMAN  SUPPER-ROOM  WAS  CALLED  C^NATIO  OR  TRICLINIUM. 
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derns  use  the  word,  it  implies  the  order  or 
determination  of  Providence. 

FA'THER,  in  cliurcli  liistory,  is  applied 
to  ancient  authors  who  have  preserved  in 
their  writings  the  tradition  of  the  cliurch. 
Thus,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  &c.  are 
called  Greek  fathers,  and  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose  Latin  fathers.  No  author 
wlio  wrote  later  than  the  12th  century  is 
dignified  with  the  title  of/atAer.  It  is  also 
a title  of  honour  given  to  prelates  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  to  the  superiors  of 
convents,  to  congregations  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  to  persons  venerable  for  their  age  or 
quality.  Tims,  we  say,  “the  right  reverend 

father  in  God,”  “ holy  father,"  &c. lie 

who  creates,  invents,  or  composes  anything ; 
thus,  God  as  creator  is  the  father  of  all 
men  ; Jabal  was  the /a</ier  of  such  as  dwell 
in  tents ; Homer  is  considered  as  the  father 
of  epic  poetry ; a wise  and  affectionate  king 

is  called  the  father  of  his  country,  &c. 

Adoptive  father,  he  who  adopts  the  children 
of  another  and  acknowledges  them  as  his 

own. Natural  father,  the  father  of  an 

illegitimate  child. Putative  father,  one 

who  is  only  reputed  to  be  the  father. 

Father-in-law,  the  father  of  one’s  husband 

or  wife. Father-land,  the  native  land  of 

of  one’s  father  or  ancestors. 

FATH'OM,  a measure  of  six  feet ; used 
chiefly  at  sea  in  sounding  the  depth  of  water, 
measuring  cordage,  &c. 

FAULTS,  a term  applied  by  miners  to 
the  fractures  or  interruptions  in  various 
strata. 

FAUNA'LIA,  three  Roman  festivals  an- 
nually observed  in  honour  of  the  god  Faunns  ■ 
The  first  was  kept  on  tlic  ides  of  February, 
the  second  on  the  IGth  of  the  calends  of 
March,  and  the  third  on  the  nones  of  De- 
cember. Tlie  sacrifices  on  fhese  occasions 
were  lambs  and  kids.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Roman  Faunus  was  the  same  with  the 
Greek  Pan. 

FAUNS,  rural  deities,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, represented  with  horns  on  their 
Iicads,  sharp  pointed  ears,  and  the  rest  of 
their  bodies  like  goats.  Tliey  were  tlie  my- 
thological demi  gods  of  woods  and  forests, 
thence  called  sylvan  deities. 

FAUX  JOUR,  (French), /alse  light;  a 
tenn  used  in  tlie  fine-arts,  signifying  tlint  a 
picture  is  placed  so  that  the  light  falls  upon 
It  from  a different  side  from  that  wliicli  tlie 
painter  has  represented  tlie  light  in  tlie 
picture  ns  falling  upon  objects,  or  that  it  is 
covered  witli  a bright  glare,  so  that  nolliiiig 
can  be  properly  distinguislied. 

FAViS'S.B,  large  vaults  under  ground 
in  tlie  area  of  tlie  Roman  enpilol,  wlierc  tlie 
Romans  carefully  lodged  and  deposited  with 
a degree  of  religious  care  tlie  old  statues, 
and  otlicr  sacred  utensils,  when  tliey  liap- 
jieiied  to  be  broken ; such  a supcrstitiovis 
veneration  did  they  pay  to  every  thing  be- 
longing to  tlie  cnpitol. 

ILVWN,  a young  deer;  a buck  or  doc  of 
tlie  first  venr. 

FF'AL'TY,  in  fciidnl  law,  an  oath  taken 
on  llic  adniiltancc  of  any  tenant  to  he  true 
to  tlie  lord  of  wiiom  lie  lieldliis  land.  Under 

tlie  feudal  system  of  tenures,  every  vassal 
or  tenant  was  bound  to  be  true  and  faithful 
to  his  lord,  and  to  defend  him  against  his 
enemies : the  tenant  was  called  a hege  man  ; 
the  land  a liege  fee ; and  the  superior,  a 
liege  lord. 

FEASTS,  or  FESTIVALS,  in  a religious 
sense,  arc  anniversary  times  of  feasting  and 
thanksgiving,  such  as  Christmas,  Easter, 
&c.  Feasts  were  of  di\ine  institution ; in- 
tended by  the  Deity  to  peqictuate  among 
his  chosen  people,  the  Jews,  the  memory 
of  his  mercies  and  miracles ; as  well  as  to 
keep  alive  the  friendship  betwixt  the  differ- 
ent tribes  and  families,  by  bringing  them 
together  on  solemn  occasions,  and  offering 

up  their  thanksgivings  in  the  holy  city. 

Among  Christians,  movable  feaets  are  those 
which,  depending  on  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, do  not  always  return  on  the  same 
days  of  the  year.  Of  these,  the  principal  is 
Easter,  wliich  tixes  all  the  rest,  as  Palm- 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Ash-Wednesday,  Sex- 
agesiraa,  Ascension-clay,  Pentecost,  and  Tri- 
nity Sunday.  ImmovabU  feasts^  those  which 
are  constantly  celebrated  on  the  same  day ; 
of  these,  the  principal  are  Christmas  day; 
or  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  Epiphany, 
Candlemas  or  the  Purification,  JLady-day 
or  the  Annunciation,  All  Saints,  and  All- 
Souls,  and  the  days  of  the  several  apostles. 
— The  four  quarterly  feasts,  or  stated  times 
whereon  rent  on  leases  is  usually  resen'cd 
to  be  paid,  are  Lady-day,  or  the  annuncia- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  25th  of 
March;  tlie  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, on  the  2-4lh  of  June;  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  arch-angel,  on  the  29lh  of  Sep- 
tember; and  Christmas,  or  rather  of  St. 
Thomas  the  apostle,  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber.  The  feasts  of  the  ancients  were  con- 

ducted with  great  ceremony.  The  guests 
wore  white  garments,  decorated  themselves 
with  garlands,  and  often  anointed  the 
licad,  beard,  and  breast  with  fragrant  oils. 
The  banqueting  room  was  also  often  adorn- 
ed with  garlands  and  roses,  which  were 
hung  over  the  table,  as  the  emblem  of  si- 
lence: hence  the  common  phrase,  to  com- 
municate a thing  sub  rasa  (under  the  rose). 
The  luxurious  Itomans  drank  out  of  crys- 
tal, amber,  and  the  costly  murra  (a  kind  of 
porcelain  introduced  by  Pompey),  as  well  as 
onyx,  beryl,  and  elcganily  wrought  gold, 
set  with  precious  stones.  After  the  meal 
was  ended,  flute  players,  female  singers, 
dancers  and  buffoons  of  nil  kinds,  amused  i 
the  guests,  or  the  guests  themselves  joined  ^ 
in  various  sports  and  games.  ^ 

FE.ATU'EU,  a general  name  for  (he  co- 
vering of  birds  ; it  being  common  to  ail  of  , 
them  to  have  their  whofc  body,  or  the  great- 
est part  of  it,  covered  vxith  feathers  orplu-  | 
mngc.  Feathers  consist  of  a lube,  a shaft, 
ami  barbs  or  vanes.  The  tube  is  a hollow, 
transparent,  horny  cylinder,  constituting 
the  mot  of  the  feather  ; the  'haft  iscln’^tic,  i 
and  coninius  a wliirc,  dn*,  and  \ery  Hglit 
pith  ; mid  the  barbs  n\n  in  n uniform  dircc-  ! 
tion,  broad  on  one  dde,  narrow  on  the  other, 
covering  each  side  of  the  shaft.  The  lea.  j 
thcra  ofbirdf^are  pcr.odtciUly  changed, which 

at  TIIK  ROMAN  FKARTS  EACH  OUR5T  RROUGllT  IIIK  OWN  NAFKIN. 


Tlir.  onr.riAN  pkahts,  mrn  only  wkuk  invitkd;  hut  among  tiik  guests  oe  tub  romans,  women  fommkd  no  inconsidbrarlk  portion. 
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PBATUEB3  ARB  PRODUCED  FROM  BULBOUS  ROOTS  IN  TUB  SKIN  OF  BIRDS. 
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is  called  moultinff.  "When  part  of  a feather 
is  eut  off,  it  does  not  grow  out  again ; and 
a bird  whose  wings  have  been  clipped,  re- 
mains in  that  state  till  the  next  moulting 
season,  when  the  old  stumps  arc  shed,  and 
new  feathers  grow  out. — AVhen  chemically 
analyzed,  feathers  seem  to  possess  nearly 
the  same  properties  with  hair. — They  may 
be  coosidered  ns  of  four  kinds : 1.  quills, 
or  the  feathers  of  the  wings ; 2.  those 
which  cover  the  body ; 3.  the  down  which 
grows  close  to  the  skin ; and  4.  the  long 
ones  of  the  tail.  Of  the  first  descrip- 
tion, the  goose,  the  turkey,  and  the  crow, 
supply  those  usually  employed  in  writ- 
ing. The  down  of  the  swan  is  some- 
times made  into  muffs  and  other  articles  of 
dress.  Goose  feathers  are  most  esteemed 
for  beds,  and  they  arc  best  when  plucked 
from  the  living  bird,  which  is  done  thrice 
a-ycar,  in  the  spring,  midsummer,  and  l?c- 
ginuing  of  harvest.  The  feathers  of  the 
eider-duck,  called  eider-down,  possess  in  a 
superior  degree  all  the  good  qualities  of 
goose  down,  but  it  should  only  be  used  as  a 
covering  to  beds,  for  by  much  pressure  it 

loses  its  elasticity. Feathers  make  a 

considerable  article  in  commerce,  parti- 
cularly those  of  tlie  ostrich,  heron,  swan, 
peacock,  turkey,  goose,  and  duck.  They 
also  afford  a source  of  employmeut  to  the 
plumastier,  or  artisan  who  prepares  them 
for  the  toilette,  to  ornament  the  heads  of 
ladies,  or  to  give  a finishing  stroke  to  the 
gay  e.xtcrior  of  military  men. — Ostrich  fea- 
thers are  imported  from  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Alexandria,  Madagascar,  and  Senegal. 

FEH'RIFUGK,  in  medicine,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  such  medicines  as  mitigate  or 
remove  a fever. 

FEB'RUARY,  in  chronology,  the  second 
month  of  the  year,  reckoning  from  January, 
first  added  to  the  calendar  of  Romulus  by 
Numa  Fompilius.  February  derived  its 
name  from  Februa,  a feast  held  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  month,  in  behalf  of  the  manea 
of  the  deceased,  at  which  ceremony  sacri- 
fices were  pcrforqicd,  and  the  last  olficcs 
were  paid  to  the  shades  of  the  defunct. 
February  in  a common  year  consists  only 
of  28  days,  but  in  the  bissextile  year  it  has 
2'J,  on  account  of  the  intercalary  day  added 
that  year. 

FE'ClAhES,  a college  of  priests  insti- 
tuted at  Rome  by  Numn,  consisting  of 
twenty  persons,  selected  out  of  the  best  fa- 
milies. Their  businciswas  to  be  arbitra- 
tors of  all  matters  relating  to  war  and  peaee, 
and  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith. 

fed  eral  GOVERNMENT,  such  a 
govr-rmnent  as  consists  of  several  indepen- 
dent provinces  or  slater,  united  under  one 
hi‘«d  ; but  the  degree  to  which  such  state  s 
P-euj*  their  individual  rights  may  be  very 
different,  although  ns  relates  to  general 
P«)lilic->  they  bavt  one  common  interest,  and 
a.rr-.'  to  be  governed  by  one  and  the  same 
pnnciple.  ()f  such  kind  in  the  government 
of  t he  United  Staten  of  America. 

t EE,  A reward  or  recompense  for  profes- 
sional scrviecT  ; a u he  fern  of  lawyers,  piiy- 
si^i' IIS,  ie.  Fublic  offices  have  likewise 


their  settled  fees,  for  the  several  branches 
of  business  transacted  in  them. 

FEE-ESTATE,  in  law,  properly  signifies 
an  inheritable  estate  in  • land,  held  of  some 
superior  or  lord;  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
distinguished  from  allodium,  which  is  the 
absolute  property  in  land.  It  is  the  theory 
of  the  English  law  that  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom,  except  the  royal  domains,  are  held 
in  fee,  or  by  a tenure,  of  some  superior  lord, 
the  absolute  or  allodial  property  being  only 
in  the  king,  so  that  all  the  tenures  are 
strictly  feudal.  The  most  ample  estate  a 
person  can  have  is  that  of  fec-aimple ; and 
such  an  estate  can  be  had  only  in  property 
that  is  inheritable,  and  of  a permanent  na- 
ture.  Fee-farm,  a kind  of  tenure  without 

homage,  fealty,  or  other  service,  except  that 
mentioned  in  the  feoffment ; which  is  usu- 
ally the  full  rent.  The  nature  of  this  te- 
nure is,  that  if  the  rent  is  in  arrear  or  un- 
paid for  two  years,  then  the  feoffer  and  Ms 
heirs  may  have  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
his  lands. 

FEEL'ERS,  a tenn  generally  applied  to 
the  antenna  of  insects,  which  are  vulgarly 
called  horns;  but,  strictly,  the  feelers  are 
distinguished  from  antennae  by  being  short, 
naked,  and  placed  near  the  mouth.  They 
•are  used  in  searching  for  food. 

FEELTNG,  one  of  the  five  external 
senses,  by  which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of 
solid,  hard,  soft,  rough,  ho£,  cold,  wet,  dry, 
and  other  tangible  qualities.  This  sense  is 
the  coarsest,  but  at  tbe  same  time  it  is 
the  surest  of  the  five : it  is  besides  the  most 
universal.  We  see  and  hear  with  small 
portions  of  our  body  ; but  we  feel  with  all. 
Nature  has  bestowed  that  general  sensation 
w'hcrevcr  there  arc  nerves,  and  they  are 
everywhere,  where  there  is  life.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  parts  divested  of  it  might  be 
destroyed  without  our  knowledge.  iVll  the 
nervous  solids,  while  animated  by  their 
tluids,  have  this  general  sensation  ; but  the 
papilla:  in  the  skin,  those  of  the  fingers  in 
particular,  have  it  in  a more  exquisite  de- 
gree. Like  every  other  sense,  feeling  is 
capable  of  the  greatest  improvement : thus 
w'c  see  that  persons,  bom  vvithout  arms, 
acouirc  the  nicest  feeling  in  their  toes; 
and,  in  blind  people,  this  sense  becomes  so 
much  developed,  that  individuals  born  blind, 
and  acquiring  the  faculty  of  sight  in  after 
life,  for  a long  lime  depend  rather  on  their 
feeling  than  on  their  sight,  because  they 
receive  clearer  ideas  through  the  former 
sense. 

FEINT,  in  military  tactics,  a mock  at- 
tack, made  to  conceal  the  true  one. 

FE'LIS,  in  zoology,  n genus  of  the  order 
fera.  This  tribe  is  tcnincratc  in  its  habits, 
climbs  trees,  sens  best  ny  night,  and  when 
falling  from  a height  lights  on  the  feet: 
waves  the  tail  wiieii  in  siglit  of  prey,  and 
refuses  vegctaldc  fond  except  from  iirccs- 
sity.  It  includes  the  lion,  tiger,  cat,  pan- 
ther, &c.,  which  wc  accordingly  call  the  fe^ 
line  race. 

FEL'LOEH,  the  pieces  of  wood  wliicli 
form  the  circumference  or  circular  part  of 
the  wheel. 


TIIK  BKHT  OOOSR  rKATilKUS  ARK  DROUGHT  FROM  SO  M K R H KTS II I RK. 


ArTEB  FEATHERS  FOR  BEDDING  HAVE  BEEN  DRIED  IN  THE  SUN,  THEY  ARE  PUT  IN  BAGS  AND  BEATEN  WITH  POLES  TO  GET  OFF  THE  DIRT. 


BBPOBE  TUB  BLOWPIPE,  UPON  CHARCOAL,  FELSPAR  BECOMES  GLASSY,  SEMI-TRANSPARENT,  AND  WHITE,  BUT  MELTS  WITH  DIFFICULTY, 


THE  LUSTRE  OP  FELSPAR  IS  VITREOUS  AND  SOMEWHAT  PEARLY. 


fem]  ©ije  Scientific  ant)  ICitGvari)  ®vcasun_) [fer 

FEL'LOW,  the  niember  of  a college  or 

of  a corporate  body. This  word  1ms  a 

very  wide  and  opposite  meaning ; for  though 
we  saj',  in  speaking  of  a skilful  artist,  this 
man  has  not  his  felloiv,  we  also  apply  it  in 
the  most  ignoble  sense,  and  say,  such  a 
one  is  a mean  or  worthless  fellow. 

FELLOWSHIP,  in  arithmetic,  a rule  by 
which  tlie  loss  and  gain  of  each  particular 
person  in  a joint-stock  concern  is  disco- 
vered. 

FELO  HE  SE,  in  law,  a person  that, 
being  of  sound  mind,  and  of  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion, wilfully  causes  his  own  death. 
The  goods  and  chattels  of  a felo-de-se  are 
forfeited  to  the  king:  but  the  coroner’s 
jurj%  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  death,  &c.,  fre- 
quently save  the  forfeiture,  by  finding  a 
verdict  of  lunacy;  to  which  they  are  in- 
clined on  a favourable  interpretation,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a person  in  his  senses  to 
do  a thing  so  contrary  to  nature. 

FEL'ONY,  in  law,  includes  generally  all 
capital  crimes  below  treason,  such  as  mur- 
der, burglary,  &c. ; and  is  punished  with 
death  or  transportation,  according  to  the 
enormity  of  the  offence. 

FEL'SPAR.  or  FELD'SPAR,  a mineral 
compound  of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash; 
oue  of  the  constituents  of  granite,  softer 
than  quartz,  harder  than  glass,  and  gene- 
rally white,  greyish,  or  reddish.  The  gene- 
ral figure  of  the  numerous  crystals  of  fel- 
spar is  an  oblique  prism,  with  unequally 
produced  planes,  whose  number  varies  from 
four  to  ten.  These  prisms  are  terminated 
by  summits,  ordinarily  composed  of  two 
large  culminating  faces,  and  several  small- 
er faces,  which  seem  to  obey  no  constant 
law  of  aiTangement : hence  it  results,  that 
the  forms  of  felspar  are  among  the  most 
difficult  of  any  to  understand  and  describe. 
In  its  decomposed  state,  felspar  furnishes 
the  petuntse,  or  Cornish  stone,  so  much 
used  in  the  porcelain  and  best  pottery  ma- 
nufactures. 

FELT,  a sort  of  coarse  wool,  fur,  or  hair, 
used  in  the  making  of  hats.  The  method 
of  working  up  the  materials  into  a species 
of  cloth,  independently  of  cither  spinning 
or  weaving,  is  called  felting.  These  mate- 
rials are  intimately  mixed  together  by  the 
operation  of  bowing,  which  depends  on  the 
vibrations  of  an  clastic  string,  the  rapid 
alternations  of  its  motion  being  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  remove  all  irregular  knots 
and  adhesions  among  the  fibres,  and  to  dis- 
pose them  in  a very  light  and  uniform  ar- 
rangement. This  texture,  when  pressed 
under  cloths  and  leather,  readily  unites 
into  a mass  of  some  firmness ; and  by 
various  subsequent  operations  n hat  is 
formed. 

FELUC'CA,  a light  open  vessel  with  six 
oars,  much  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  helm  may  be 
used  cither  at  the  head  or  the  stern. 

FE'MALE-FLOWER,  in  botany,  a flower 
which  is  furnished  with  the  pistil,  or  fe- 
male organs. 

FE'MALE  SCREW,  a screw,  the  spiral 

thread  of  which  is  cut  in  the  carity  of  the 
cylinder. 

FEjME  COV'ERT,  in  law,  a married  wo- 
man, who  is  under  covert  of  her  husband. 

the  common  law  of  England,  the  legal 
capacity  of  a woman  to  contract,  or  sue  and 
be  sued,  separately,  ceases  on  her  mar- 
riage; and  her  husband  becomes  liable  to 

her  debts  existing  at  that  time. Feme 

sole,  a single  woman. Feme-sole  mer- 

chant,  a woman  who  carries  on  trade  alone, 
or  without  her  husband. 

FEiVriNINE,  in  grammar,  denoting  the 
female  gender. 

FEM'ORAL,  belonging  to  the  thigh ; as, 
the  femoral  artery. 

FEN,  a place  partially  overflowed  with 
water,  abounding  in  bogs,  and  producing 
sedges,  coarse  grass,  or  other  aquatic 
plants.  The  fens  generally  teem  with  wild 
ducks,  teal,  pike,  eels,  &c. 

•FEN'CING,  the  art  of  using  skilfully  a 
sword  or  foil  cither  in  attack"  or  defence. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  art,  foils  or  thin 
sw’ords  are  used,  which,  being  blunted  at 
the  points,  and  bending  readily,  are  ren- 
dered hannless. 

FEN'-CRICKET,  iu  entomology,  Gryllo^ 
taljm,  an  insect  that  digs  for  itself  .a  little 
hole  in  the  gound. 

FEN'HEKS,  a sea  term  for  pieces  of  old 
cable,  &c.  hung  over  the  sides  of  a ship  to 
keep  off  other  ships. 

FENES'TRA,  in  anatomy,  a term  ap- 
plied to  two  openings  or  foramina  within 
the  ear,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
oval  and  the  round  fenestra.  ! 

FEN'NEL,  in  botany,  a fragrant  plant  of 
the  genus  Anefhum,  cultivated  in  gardens,  i 

FEODUM,  FEOD,  or  FEUD,  m feudal  1 
law’,  the  right  which  the  vassal  had  in  land,  ; 
&c.  to  use  the  same,  and  take  the  profits 
thereof,  rendering  unto  his  lord  sucli  fees,  • 
duties,  and  scrriccs,  as  belonged  to  mili-  I 
tary  tenure.  j 

FEOFF'MENT,  in  law,  is  a gift  or  grant  : 
of  any  manors,  messuages,  lands,  or  tene- 
ments to  another  in  fee,  that  is,  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  by  delivery  of  seisin,  and  ! 
possession  of  the  estate  granted.  I'he  ' 
giver  is  called  the  feoffer,  and  the  person  ‘ 
w’ho  is  thus  invested  is  called  the  feoffee. 

FER'-'E,  in  zoology,  the  third  order  of  , 
animals  in  the  Linmcan  system,  including  | 
such  ns  have  from  six  to  ten  conic  fore  : 
teeth  and  one  tusk ; as  the  seal,  the  dog,  ^ 
the  wolf,  the  hytena,  the  jackal,  the  lynx, 
the  tiger,  the  panther,  < 

FERVK  NATURES,  in  law,  arc  beasts  ^ 
and  birds  that  arc  wild;  as  foxes,  hares,  | 
wild-ducks,  «S:c.,  in  which  no  person  can  | 
claim  any  property. 

FER.V'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a festival  oh-  t 
served  among  the  Unmans,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the  J 
l/tli,  in  honour  of  the  manes  of  their  de-  j 
ceased  friends  and  relations.  During  the  | 
ceremony,  which  consisted  in  making  pre-  j 
sents  at"  their  graves,  marriages  were  for- 
bidden, and  the  temples  of  tlic  divinities  I 
shut  up;  because  they  fancied  that  during  | 
tins  festival,  departed  spirits  suffered  no 
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SUICIDE  IS  CALLED  PF.LONY,  AND  TUB  SKLP-MUBDBRKR  A FKLON. 


rt-UCina  bits*  «TBP.I<ST!I  AXD  FLSXIim.ITT  to  TUK  I.IMIUI,  aVICKMKSfl  AMD  ACCUIIACY  TO  Tint  ETK,  AND  BlILF-rOSSKSMON  TO  THE  MIND. 
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■ EXCESSIVE  FERMENTATION  IS  ALWAYS  INJURIOUS  TO  LIQUORS. 


i 

fek]  "Si  li'relii  IBtctionavL)  of  tl;e  IScllcs  ICcttrcs.  [feu 

pains  in  bell,  but  were  permitted  to  wan- 
der about  their  ^craves,  and  feast  upon  the 
meats  prepared  for  them. 

1 hie  matters,  the  presence  of  which  renders 
it  liable  to  several  ulterior  changes.  In 
the  putrid  fermentation,  bodies  appear  to 

FER  DE  FOURCUETTE,  in  heraldry, 

be  reduced  into  their  most  simple  parts. 

ii 

a cross  having  at  each  end  a forked  iron, 

Ammonia  is  the  product  which  has  been 

o 

I * 

like  that  formerly  used  by  soldiers  to  rest 

remarked  as  the  chief  of  this  process,  and 

Q 

1 

their  muskets  on. 

is  no  doubt  produced  by  the  combination 

a 

' s 

FERENTA'RIA,  in  aneient  Rome,  a sort 

of  the  hvdrogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  which 

pH 

I i 

of  liKht-armcd  soldiers. 

are  disengaged  together.  Fermentation 

so 

• H 

FE'RIA,  in  the  Romish  breviary,  is  np- 

differs  from  effervescence.  The  former  is 

^ e 

plied  to  the  several  days  of  the  week ; thus 

confined  to  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 

s 

r. 

1 alouday  is  the /eria  tecunda,  Tuesday  the 

stances;  tbe  latter  is  applicable  to  mineral 
substances : tlie  former  is  spontaneous ; the 

< 

' > 

! /eria  fertia,  and  so  on. 

u 

FE'RIiE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  holidays, 

latter,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  bodies. 

or  days  upon  which  they  abstained  from 

FE  RN,  a weed,  very  common  in  dry  and 

O 

' a 

business.  The  /eria  were  of  several  kinds, 

baiTcn  places,  which  is  very  injurious  to 

PS 

namely,  Feria  stath-e,  or  stated  festivals ; 

the  land  in  which  it  has  once  taken  root. 

■< 

1 ^ 

/eria  conceptive  or  movable  feasts ; /eria 

Ferns  are  of  the  cryptogamia  class,  without 

. u 

■ imperative,  or  occasional  festivals  enjoined 

flowers  or  apparent  germs,  similar  to  lich- 

1 K 

by  the  consuls  or  other  magistrates  on  some 

ens,  mushrooms,  and  mosses.  Between 

< 

1 a 

public  occasion;  and  /eria  denicalea,  for 

the  tropics,  several  species  form  small 

H 

I a 

private  occasions.  There  were  also  the 

trees,  having  something  of  the  aspect  of 

1 ^ 

/eria  Latina,  kept  by  the  fifty  Latin  towns 

palms,  and  are  considered  one  of  tbe 

’ o 

on  Mount  Albanus ; and  the /eria  mundina, 

greatest  ornaments  of  those  regions. 

‘ as 

festivals  kept  fur  nine  davs  on  the  appear- 

FERRA'RIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 

, ’ 

ance  of  any  prodigy. It  was  a pollution 

plants,  class  20  Gynandria,  order  2 Zfiaa- 
dria.  The  species  arc  bulbous,  and  iuclude 

a 

of  ihe/eria,  according  to  Macrobius,  if  the 

2 

rex  aacrorum  or  flaminea  saw  any  work  done 

the  iris,  narcissus,  &c.  r 

PS 

on  them,  and  therefore  they  ordered  procla- 

F E R'R  E T,  an  animal  of  the  genus 

mation  to  be  made  by  the  herald,  that  every 

^luatela  or  weasel  tribe,  of  a pale  yeUow 

one  might  abstain  from  work ; and  who- 

colour,  with  red  eyes  and  a long  snout;  it. 

ever  transirressed  the  order  was  tilled. 

is  much  used  in  catching  rabbits  and  rats. 

FE'RIME,  an  epithet  for  such  beasts  as 

FER'RIC,  pertaining  to  or  extracted 

are  wild  and  savage,  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves. 

from  iron. Ferric  acid  is  the  acid  of 

a 

bears,  &c. 

iron  saturated  with  oxygen. 

FE'RIO,  in  logic,  a mode  in  the  first 

F E R R I-C  A L'C  I T E,  in  mineralogy,  a 

figure  of  syllogisms,  consisting  of  a univer- 

species  of  calcareous  earth  or  limestone 

< 

sal  negative,  a particular  affirmative,  and  a 

combined  with  a large  portion  of  iron. 

particular  negative.  A similar  mode  in 

FERTIILITE,  in  uiineralogv,  a variety 

the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  is  termed 

of  trap,  containing  iron  iu  the  state  of 

/eriaon. 

oxyde. 

? 

FERMENTATION,  that  cliangc  in  the 

FERRO-CY'iVNATE,  in  chemistry,  a salt 

a 

principles  of  organic  bodies  which  begins  to 

formed  by  the  union  of  fcrro-cyanic  acid 

y- 

s 

take  place  spontaneously  as  soon  ns  their 

with  a salifiable  base,  as  the  /crro-cyanate 

M 

vital  functions  have  ceased,  and  by  them 

of  ammonia  or  potash. 

2 

c 

are  at  length  reduced  to  their  first  princi- 

FERRO-l’RU'SSlATE,  in  chemistry,  a 

o 

n 

pies.  This  has  been  distinguished  into 

compound  of  the  ferro-prussic  acid  with  a 

three  stages,  the  vinoua,  acetous,  and  put/e> 

base. 

o 

H 

/active.  It  is  asifertained  almost  beyond 

FERRO-FRU'SSIC,  or  Fkrro-Cyan'ic, 

doubt,  that  the  vinous  fermentation  takes 

in  chemistry,  terms  designating  a peculiar 

A 

ir 

place  only  in  such  bodies  as  contain  sac- 

acid,  formed  of  prussic  acid  and  protoxyde 

< 

charine  juices.  In  this  the  most  remark- 

of  iron. 

V 

able  product  is  a volatile,  colourless,  slight 

FE  RRO  SILTCATE,  in  chemistry,  a 

r. 

M . 

inflammable  fluid,  which  mixes  with  water 

compound  of  ferro- silicic  acid  witli  a base, 

a 

in  all  proportions,  and  is  called  alcohol. 

fonning  a substance  analogous  to  a salt. 
FEllIlO  SILrCIC,  in  chemistry,  a tenn 

< 

? 

The  acetons  fermentation  is  distinguished 

V5 

: ' 

by  the  product  known  by  the  name  of  vine- 

designating  a comimund  of  iron  ami  siicx. 

u 

* 

which  is  the  least  destructible  of  the 

FElUlU'tJINOUS,  of  tlic  colour  of  rust 

S 1 

■ ' getable  acids.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 

or  the  oxyde  of  iron. 

M 

f that  fcnncniation  is  Absolutely  ncccs- 

FERTUJM,  a genus  of  minerals  of  the 

a 

■ary  for  the  production  of  this  acid,  as  there 

order  of  inclals.  [See  luox.l 

A 

« ' 

arc  many  other  chemical  processes  by  which 

FEIl'lJLA,  in  cccIesinRlical  history,  sig- 

O 

; 

it  may  be  obtained  or  produced.  The 

nifies  a placo  sinmratcd  from  the  church, 

M 1 

acetous  fermentation  is  conducted  on  a I 

wherein  tlie  audientca  were  kept,  as  nut 

9 ! 

a ' 

large  scale,  for  yielding  the  common  vine- 

being  allowed  to  enter  the  ehurcli.— Un- 

gar  of  commerce.  In  I^rancc,  it  is  prepared  I 

dor  the  enslern  empire,  the  ferula  was  the 

-4 

•»  1 

by  exposing  weak  wines  to  the  air  during  ■ 

eiiipenir's  Kceplre,  an  is  seen  on  a variety  of 

2 

warm  weather.  In  England,  it  is  made  ■ 
from  a solution  of  brown  sugar, nr  mnlnsses, 
'^r  an  infusion  of  malt.  The  vinegar  thus 
obtained,  however,  always  contains  a large 
quantity  of  mucilaginous  and  other  vcgeia- 

inediUs;  it  consisted  of  a long  stem  or 

shank,  and  n flat  square  head. Fenda,  or 

Ferule,  an  instrument  of  eorrcclinn,  in 
sehuols,  with  which  buys  arc  beaten  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

IN  PROPORTION  AS  ALCOHOL  M KVOLVKH,  TUK  MUCILAOK  IS  LOST.  [II  B 


THERE  ARE  THIRTT-FOUR  RELIGIOUS  AND  FQUR  CIVIL  FESTIVALS  OBSERVED  BY  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


FIEFS  ORIGINALLY  REVERTED  TO  THE  GRANTOR  ON  THE  VASSAL*3  DEATH. 


FEs]  ®Ije  Scientific  antj  'Sliterarn  ^Treasuri) ; [feu 


FERU'LA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  5 Pentandria,  order  2 Dipynm.  The 
species  are  perennials,  and  consist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fennel. 

FERULA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
pertaining  to  reeds  or  canes ; or  to  plants 
resembling  the  ferula. 

FER'UL/E,  in  surgery,  splinters  or  chips 
of  different  matter,  ns  of  wood,  bark,  lea- 
ther, paper,  &c.  applied  to  bones  that  have 
been  disjointed,  when  they  are  set  again. 

FER'RY,  the  place  or  passage  where 
boats  pass  over  water  to  convey  passengers. 

FESCEN'NINE  VERSES,  in  ancient 
Rome,  were  a sort  of  extemporary  dialogue, 
ill  whicli  the  performers  with  a gross  and 
rustic  kind  of  raillery  reproached  each 
other,  as  well  as  their  audience,  with  their 
vices  anl  foibles.  They  received  their 
name  from  Fescennia,  a town  in  Tuscany, 
where  this  species  of  rude  poetry  was  first 
used.  Under  cover  of  this  practice  much 
indecency  prevailed ; and  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus therefore  prohibited  it,  as  tending 
to  corrupt  the  public  morals. 

FESSE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine 
honourable  ordinaries,  consisting  of  a line 
or  belt  drawn  dhectly  across  the  shield, 
from  side  to  side,  and  containing  the  third 
part  of  it.  AVheu  figures  are  contained 
within  the  breadth  of  the  fesse,  it  is  said 
to  be  charged,  or  they  are  said  to  be  en. 

fesse. Fesse  point,  ihe  exact  centre  of 

the  escutcheon. Fesse  ways,  or  in  fesse, 

denotes  any  thing  borne  in  the  way  of  a 
fesse : that  is,  in  a rank  across  the  middle 

of  the  shield. Parte  per  fesse,  a parting 

across  the  middle  of  the  shield,  from  side 
to  side,  through  the/<?sse  point. 

FESTTNO,  in  logic,  a mood  of  syllo- 
gisms in  the  second  figure,  in  which  the 
first  proposition  is  a universfU  negative,  the 
second  a particular  affirmative,  and  the 
third  a particular  negative. 

FES  TIVALS.  [For  the  religious  feasts 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  feasts  of  the 
ancients,  see  Feasts.]  To  which  may  6e 
added, — that  although  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  in  these  festivals  a Jewish, 
and,  in  part,  also  a pagan  origin,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  subsequently  ordained  by  spe- 
cial ecclesiastical  regulations,  that  they 
should  not  be  celebrated  in  common  with 
Jews,  heathens,  or  heretics.  In  fact,  to 
prevent  these  festivals  from  degenerating, 
and  to  nreserve  the  distinction  between 
them  and  the  heathen  customs,  the  Chris- 
tian church  implored  the  exercise  of  the 
civil  powers  for  (he  prcseivution  of  the 
purity  of  the  holidays  and  customs,  and 
for  the  prohibition  of  all  public  amuse- 
ments by  wliich  the  sanctity  of  divine  wor- 
ship might  be  impaired.  In  this  manner 
the  Christian  festivals  united  the  serious 
and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  with  a 
certain  freedom  and  cheerfulness,  which 
they  acquired  from  a system  of  paganism. 

FESTOON',  in  archilccturc  and  sculp- 
ture, &c.  an  ornament  representing  flowers, 
fruits,  and  leaves,  intermixed  or  twisted 
togctlier;  suspended  at  the  ends,  and  fall- 
ing down  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 


FES'rU'CA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  3 Triandria,  order  2 Digynia.  The 
species  are  perennials,  and  consist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fescue-grass. 

FETICHISM,  or  FETICISM,  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  among  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
among  whom  fetich  is  the  name  by  wliich 
an  idol  is  designated.  They  believe  that 
the  household  or  family  fetich  narrowly  in- 
spects the  conduct  of  ever>’  iiidiridualin  tlie 
house,  and  rewards  or  punishes  each  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts. 

FE'FLOCK,  a tuft  of  hair  that  grows 
behind  the  pastern  joint  in  the  feet  of 
many  horses. 

FEUD,  an  inveterate  quarrel  between  fa- 
milies or  parties  in  a state.  The  word  is 
not  applicable  to  wars  between  different 
nations,  but  to  intestine  wars  aod  animo- 
sities between  families,  clans,  or  tribes. 

FEU'DAL  SYSTEM,  a form  of  govern- 
ment anciently  subsisting  in  Europe,  and 
which,  about  twelve  centuries  ago,  was  so 
universally  received,  that  Spelman  calls  it  | 
“ the  law  of  nations  in  our  western  world.” 
It  still  forms  the  basis  of  modem  customs,  ; 
and  therefore  every  Briton,  who  would  un-  ‘ 
derstand  the  history  of  his  country,  the  ; 
origin  of  its  political  constitution,  the  te-  | 
nure  of  its  landed  property,  and  the  general  | 
basis  of  its  polity,  should  make  himself  ac-  ! 
quainted  with  it.  "With  respect  to  the  | 
origin  of  this  system,  we  are  told  that  it  is  | 
to  he  found  in  the  military  policy  of  the  ; 
Celtic  or  northern  nations,  knoim  by  the  i 
names  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Hunns, 
and  Lombards,  who  overran  Europe  on  the  ; 
declension  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  ; 
brought  it  with  them  from  the  countries 
out  of  which  they  emigrated.  According 
to  the  feudal  scheme,  a victorious  leader  ; 
allotted  considerable  portions  of  land,  called  i 
feoda^fiefs,  or/eud«,  to  his  principal  officers, 
who  in  their  turn,  ^vided  their  possessions 
among  their  inferiors;  and  the  condition 
upon  which  these  rewards  were  given,  was  . 
that  of  faithful  military  service  both  at  ■ 
home  and  abroad.  To  this  they  engaged 
themselves  by  an  oath  of  fealty;  in  the 
event  of  a breach  of  which,  either  by  not  ; 
performing  the  service  agreed  ui>on,  or  by  ' 
deserting  their  lord  in  time  of  battle,  ^ic.,  \ 
the  lauds  were  to  return  to  their  original 
possessor.  Every  person,  therefore,  who  ! 
was  a feudatorj’,  i.  e.  who  had  received  j 
lands,  was  bound  to  do  even*  thing  in  his 
power  to  defend  the  lord  of  his  fee ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  ths  latter  was  no  less 
subordinate  to  his  immediate  .superior ; and 
so  on  up  to  the  prince  himself.  Thus  the 
several  orders  of  vassals  formed  a system 
of  concentric  circles,  of  which  enen  was 
under  tlie  influence  of  the  next,  and  all 
moved  around  a common  centre,  the  king, 
ns  the  supreme  feudal  lord.  As  there  vins 
a graduated  scale  from  the  lowest  vns^al  to 
the  prince  or  lord  paramount  of  the  terri- 
tory, every  man’s  interest  was  involved  in 
the  security  of  the  whole;  and  every  man 
j was  a ploJgc  of  security  to  his  neighbour, 
j In  the  midst  of  that  disinterestedness  of 
I sentiment  whieli  belongs  to  a rude  state  of 
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society,  the  connection  of  the  lord  and  his 
vassal  was  of  the  most  admirable  nature ; 
and,  as  is  the  end  of  all  social  combinations, 
each  individual  contributed  to  support  that 
strength  by  which  he  was  protected.  But 
besides  these  feudal  grants,  which  were 
held  only  on  the  terms  of  military  service 
above  mentioned,  there  were  others  called 
atloiiial,  which  were  given  upon  more  en- 
lar^d  principles.  To  these  every  free  man 
bad  a title,  and  could  not  ouly  claim  his 
territory  as  well  as  the  rest,  but  dispose  of 
; it  at  his  pleasure.  A part  of  their  freedom 
j consisted  in  liberty  to  go  to  tlie  wars ; for 
I tMs,  in  the  times  to  which  wc  are  refer- 
j ring,  was  the  only  way  to  acquire  any  de- 
' gree  of  renov^*n.  Only  the  serfs  or  villeins, 
] were  destined  to  follow'  the  arts  of  peace, 
j The  feudal  vassals,  properly  so  called,  con- 
; stituted  the  army ; while  the  national  mi- 
; litia  was  composed  of  the  allodial  proprie- 
■ tors.  It  has,  however,  often  been  argued, 

] that  the  bare  theory  of  feudal  govern- 
I ment,  as  a permanent  institution,  how- 
I ever  fair-seeming,  is  hollow;  that  the  fa- 
mily connexion  it  supposes  could  be  but  a 
source  of  minute,  domestic  tyranny;  and 
that  in  their  best  period,  the  customs 
enumerated  must  have  been  liable  to  the 
grossest  abuse.  In  process  of  time,  the 
ev'il  increased  to  an  enormous  height ; and 
even  the  political  value  of  the  system  de- 
cayed. In  its  vigour,  it  had  at  least  con- 
stituted a regular,  powerful,  and  compact 
system  of  government ; a unanimity  had 
pervaded  the  various  departments  of  the 
state ; and  while  the  power  was  internally 
diffused,  it  presented  to  foreign  nations  a 
united  and  formidable  front.  As  the  ideas 
engendered  by  properly  advanced,  and  the 
great  grew  more  avaricious  of  money  than 
of  glory ; and  w’ben,  it  ought  perhaps  to 
be  added,  man’s  notions  of  right  and  order 
became  more  correct,  nothing  was  heard 
of  but  the  enormities  of  the  powerful,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  humbler  classes ; and 
the  strength  of  feudal  governments  de- 
clined amidst  a spirit  of  disaffection  too 

universal  to  be  checked. Mr.  Ilallam,  in 

his  work  on  the  Middle  Ages,  ably  exhibits 
a picture  of  the  advantages  and  disndvan- 
tftftps  of  the  feudal  system:  a portion  of 
which  we  will  here  aoridge.  If,  says  he, 
wc  look  at  the  feudal  polity  ns  a scheme  of 
Civil  freedom,  it  hears  a noble  countenance. 
To  the  feudal  law  it  is  owing,  that  the 
very  names  of  right  and  privilege  were  not 
swept  away,  as  in  Asia,  by  the  desolating 
hand  of  power.  The  tyranny  which,  on 
every  favourable  moment,  was  breaking 
through  all  barriers,  would  have  rioted 
without  control,  if,  when  the  pconlc  were 
poor  and  disunited,  the  nobility  had  not 
been  brave  and  free.  8o  far  ns  (he  sphere 
of  feudality  extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit 
of  liherty,  and  the  notions  of  private  right. 
Hjc  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  were 
degraded  by  servitude;  but  this  had  no 
connexion  with  the  feudal  tenures.  As  a 
school  of  moral  discipline,  the  feudnl  in- 
stitutions were  pcrlujps  nm-t  to  he  valued. 
I^pociety  had  sunk,  for  several  centuries 


after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire, 
into  a condition  of  utter  depravity  ; where, 
if  any  vices  could  be  selected  as  more 
eminently  characteristic  tlian  others,  they 
were  Msehood,  treachery,  and  ingratitude. 
In  slowdy  ^purging  off  the  Ice's  of  this  ex- 
treme corruption,  the  feudal  spirit  exerted 
its  ameliorating  influence.  Violation  of 
faith  stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes, 
most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a 
feudal  tenure,  most  severely  and  promptly 
avenged,  most  branded  by  general  infamy. 
The  feudal  law-books  breathe  throughout 
a spirit  of  mutual  obligation.  The  feudal 
course  of  jurisdiction  XD’muoted,  what  trial 
by  peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote, 
a keener  feeling  and  readier  perception  of 
moral  as  w’ell  as  of  legal  distinctions.  And 
as  the  judgment  and  sympathy  of  mankind 
are  seldom  mistaken  in  these  great  points 
of  veracity  and  justice,  except  through  the 
temporary  success  of  crimes,  or  tlie  want 
of  a definite  standard  of  right,  they  gra- 
dually recovered  themselves,  when  law 
precluded  the  one  and  supplied  the  other. 
In  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and 
vassal,  there  was  ami)le  scope  for  every 
magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy. 
The  heart  of  man,  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances which  have  a tendency  to  excite 
them,  w'ill  seldom  be  deficient  in  such 
sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more 
favourable,  than  the  protection  of  a faith- 
ful supporter,  or  the  defence  of  a beneficent 
suzerain,  against  such  powerf^ul  aggression, 
as  left  little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in 
his  ruin.  From  these  feelings,  engendered 
from  the  feudal  relation,  has  sprung  up 
the  peculiar  sentiment  of  personal  rever- 
ence and  attachment  towards  a sovereign, 
which  we  denominate  loyalty ; alike  distin- 
guishable from  the  stupid  devotion  of 
eastern  slaves,  and  from  the  abstract  re- 
spect with  which  free  citizens  regard  their 
chief  magistrate.  Men  who  had  been  used 
to  swear  fealty,  to  profess  subjection,  to 
follow,  at  home  and  in  the  field,  a feudal 
superior  and  his  family,  easily  transferred 
the  same  allegiance  to  the  monarch.  It 
was  a verv  powerful  feeling  which  could 
make  the  bravest  men  put  up  with  slights 
and  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  tlieir 
sovereign  ; or  call  forth  all  the  energies  of 
disinterested  exertion  for  one  v/hom  they 
never  saw,  or  in  whose  character  there 
was  nothing  to  esteem.  In  ages  when  (he 
rights  of  the  community  were  unfclt,  this 
sentiment  was  one  great  preservative  of 
society  ; and  though  collateral  or  even  sub- 
servirnt  to  more  enlarged  principles,  it  is 
still  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  and 
permanence  of  every  moiinrchy.  Inn  mo- 
ral view,  loyalty  has  scarcely  perhaps  less 
tendency  to  refine  ami  elevate  the  heart 
than  patriotism  itself ; and  holds  a middle 
place  in  the  scale  of  human  motives,  as 
they  ascend  from  the  grosser  inducements 
of  self-interest,  to  the  furtherance  of  gene- 
ral lin])^)incss,  ami  conformity  to  tlic  pur- 
poses nt  Infinite  Wisdom. 

Fli'VKU,  in  medicine,  n disease  chnrac- 
tcrized  by  an  increase  of  heat,  an  accclc- 
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TO  SOLD  THE  FEUDAL  LORD’S  STIRRUP,  OR  WALK  BEFORE  HIM  ON  CERTAIN  OCCASIONS,  WAS  SOMETIMES  A SUFFICIENT  SERVICE. 
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rated  pulse,  great  thirst,  and  an  impaired 
state  of  several  funetions.  The  varieties 
are  numerous ; ljut  the  grand  division  is 
into  remitting  fevers,  which  subside  or 
abate  at  intervals ; intermitting  fevers, 
which  intermit  or  entirely  cease  at  inter- 
vals ; and  continued  fevers,  wliich  neither 
remit  nor  intermit. 

FEUIL'LANS,  an  order  of  bare-footed 
monks,  who  observe  the  same  rules  with 
the  Benardines. 

FI'AT,  inlaw,  a short  order  or  warrant 
signed  by  a judge,  for  making  out  and  al- 
lowing certain  processes. Fiat  justitia 

are  tlie  words  written  by  the  king  on  his 
warrant  to  bring  a writ  of  error  in  parlia- 
ment, &c. 

FIB'RINE,  in  chemistry,  a peculiar  or- 
ganic compound,  found  both  in  animals  and 
vegetables.  It  is  a soft  solid,  of  a greasy 
appearance,  insoluble  in  w'atcr,  which  soft- 
ens in  the  air,  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and 
semi-transparent.  It  exists  in  chyle ; it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  blood ; and 
it  forms  the  chief  part  of  muscular  desh. 
As  the  basis  of  flesh  it  is  a very  nutritious 
substance,  and  is  essential  to  the  suste- 
nance of  carnivorous  animals. 

Fl'BllE,  in  anatomy,  a simple  filament, 
serving  to  form  other  parts.  Some  arc  hard 
and  elastic ; others  are  soft  and  flexible ; 
some  arc  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible ; 
w'hile  others  are  larger  and  appear  to  be 
composed  of  still  smaller  fibres.  They  con- 
stitute the  substance  of  the  bones,  carti- 
lages, muscles,  nerves,  veins,  &c. Fibre 

is  also  nsed  to  denote  the  slender  filaments 
which  compose  other  bodies,  whether  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral ; but  more  espe- 
cially, the  capillary  roots  of  plants. 

FIB'ROIilTE,  a mineral  that  occurs  with 
corundum,  of  a white  or  gray  colour,  com- 
posed of  minute  fibres. 

FIBRIL'hA,  in  botany,  the  branch  or 

division  of  a radical  fibre. In  anatomy, 

fibrillwexa  small  fibres. 

FIB'UI/A,  in  anatomy,  the  outer  and 
smaller  bone  of  the  leg.  It  is  nearly  of  a 
triangular  figure,  and  stands  parallel  to, 
but  distant  from  the  tibia. 

FIC'TTON,  in  law,  a supposition  that  a 
thing  is  true  without  cnmiiring  whether  it 
is  or  not,  so  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
truth,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  equity. 

FIEF,  a fee ; an  estate  held  of  a superior 
on  condition  of  military  service.  [See  Feu- 
dal System.]  , , , - - 

FIELD,  in  heraldry,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  shield  or  escutcheon. Field,  in  mili- 

tary tactics,  the  ground  chosen  for  any 

battle. Field,  in  painting,  the  ground  or 

blank  space  on  which  anything  may  be 
drawn.  .... 

FIELD-MAR'SIIAL,  the  highest  mili- 
tary ofticcr  in  England. Field-officer,  a 

military  officer  above  the  rank  of  a captain, 

ns  a major  or  colonel. -Ficld-coloure,  in 

war,  arc  siiiall  flags  of  about  a foot  and  a 
half  square,  which  arc  carried  along  with 
the  quarter-master  general,  for  marking 
out  the  ground  for  the  squndronsnnd  batta- 
lions.  Field  Jiiccee,  small  cannons,  from 

three  to  twelve  pounders,  carried  along 

witii  an  army  in  the  held. Field-$iaff,  a 

weapon  carried  by  the  gunners,  about  the 
length  of  a halbert,  w ith  a spear  at  the  end ; 
having  on  each  side  ears  screwed  on,  like 
the  cock  of  a match-lock,  where  the  gun- 
ners screw  in  lighted  matches,  when,  they 

are  upon  command. Piel/l-icorks,  in  for- 

titication,  are  those  thrown  up  by  an  army 
in  besieging  a fortress,  or  by  the  besieged  to 
defend  the  place. 

FIE'LD-DUCK,  a species  of  bustard, 
nearly  as  large  as  a pheasant. 

FliS'LDFARE,  a migratory  bird,  of  the 
genus  Turdui  or  thrush.  They  pass  the 
summer  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
but  visit  Great  Britain  in  winter. 

rrCUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  23  Po/yfram  in,  orders  Trioecia,  The 
species  are  slirubs  or  trees,  the  Ficus  caricut 
CaprifenSt  Ficus  IndicOt  &c. 

FFEUI  FA'CIAS,  in  law’,  a judicial  w*rit 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  levy  the  debt  or 
damages  on  the  goods  of  one  against  whom 
judgment  has  been  had  in  an  action  of  debt. 

FIFTEE'NTH,  an  ancient  tribute  or  tax 
laid  upon  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  through  all 
England,  and  so  termed  because  it  amount- 
ed to  a fifteenth  part  of  what  cac*li  city  or 
town  had  been  valued  at;  or  it  was  a fif- 
teenth of  every  man’s  personal  estate  ac- 
cording to  a reasonable  valuation.  In 
doomsday-book,  there  are  certain  rates 
mentioned  for  IcAyrng  this  tribute  yearly. 

FiG,  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  (ficus 
caricaj.  Figs  are  produced  abundantly  in 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
northern  Africa.  They  arc  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  of  a dark  purple  or  brownish 
colour,  with  a pulp  of  a sweet  taste.  'When 
ripe,  they  are  generally  dried  in  ovens  to 
preserve  them,  and  then  packed  very 
closely  in  the  small  chests  and  baskets  in 
which  w’e  import  them.  Dried  tigs,  with 
barley  bread,  arc  now  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Greece  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

FIG'URAL,  or  FIG'URATE  NX'M- 
BERS,  are  such  as  do  or  may  represent 
some  geometrical  tigure  in  relation  to 
wliich  they  arc  always  considered,  as  trian- 
gular numbers,  pentagonal  numbers,  pyra- 
midal  numbers,  i'tc. 

FIG'URATIVE,  a tenn  applied  lo  what- 
ever is  expressed  by  obscure  rescmblaurcs ; 
as  the  types  and  mysteries  of  the  l\Iosaic 
law  ; and  also  lo  any  expression  w hich  is 
not  taken  in  its  prinmiy  and  literal  scuse. 

FIG'UUE,  in  physics,  denotes  the  sur- 
face or  terminating  extremities  of  any 
body;  and,  considered  ns  a property  of 
body  nflecting  our  senses,  is  detined,  a qua- 
lity which  may  be  perceived  by  two  of  the 
outward  senses— touch  and  sight.— Fi- 
awre,  in  geometry,  the  superficies  incUultd 
between  two  or  more  lines;  and  is  deno- 
initiated  either  rectilinear,  currilinear,  or 
mhid,  according  as  the  extremities  arc 
bounded  by  right  lines,  curve  lines,  or  hot  h. 
In  the  higher  geometry,  the  tenn  is  ap- 
l»licd  to  three  niechaniral  curves,  railed  the 
figure  of  the  secants,  figure  of  the  sines, 

NERVOUS  PKVKH  MOSTLY  DK0IN8  RITII  VRRTIOO, 
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\71IITE  DLOTTING-I'AI’EH  IS  USED  FOR  FILTERS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 
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r ami  figure  of  the  tangents. Figure,  in 

fortification,  is  the  plan  of  any  fortified 
place,  or  the  interior  polygon,  which,  when 
the  sides  and  angles  arc  equal,  is  called  a 
regular,  and  when  unequal,  an  irregular 

fisrure. Figure,  in  astrology,  signifies  a 

description  of  the  disposition  of  the  hea- 
vens at  a certain  hour,  in  which  the  places 
of  the  planets  and  stars  are  marked  in  a 
Jigure  of  twelve  triangles,  called  houses. 

Figure,  in  dancing,  denotes  the  several 

steps  Avhich  the  dancer  makes  in  order  and 
cadence,  considered  as  they  mark  certain 

ftgures  on  the  tioor. Figure,  in  rhetoric, 

a mode  of  speaking  or  writing  in  which 
words  are  deflected  from  their  ordinary 
signification,  thereby  expressing  a passion 
with  more  emphasis  and  beauty  than  by 
the  ordinary  way.  Rhetorical  figures  are 
often  highly  serviceable  as  well  ns  orna- 
mental, ami  serve  to  aAvaken  and  fix  atten- 
tion ; but  they  are  to  be  used  with  prudence 
and  caution;  for  whatever  is  described  in  a 
^ multitude  of  words,  or  is  carried  on  to  a 
' disproportionate  length,  fails  of  the  end 
proposed,  and  grow  s tiresome  rather  than 
pleasing.  The  principal  figures  of  rhetoric 
are  the  metaphor,  allegory,  simile,  and  per- 
sonification ; which,  with  their  further  di- 
visions into  hyperbole,  climax,  antithesis, 
&C.,  w ill  be  found  under  their  respective 
heads.— Z'i/7wre,  in  painting  and  design- 
; ing,  denotes  the  lines  and  colours  w’hich 
' form  the  representation  of  any  animal,  but 
more  particularly,  of  a human  personage. 

1 Thus  a painting  is  said  to  be  full  of  figures, 

I when  there  are  many  representations  of 
; men  ; and  a landscape  is  said  to  be  without 
figures,  when  there  is  nothing  but  natural 

■ scenery. Figures,  in  arithmetic,  arc  cer- 

tain characters  whereby  we  denote  any 

- number  which  may  be  expressed  by  any 
combination  of  the  nine  digrits,  &c. 
j 1-^1/ACEU,  an  ofticer  of  the  common- 
t pleu,  so  called  from  his  filing  the  w rits  on 
which  he  makes  out  processes.  There  arc 
fourteen  of  these  officers,  w ho  arc  severally 
1 allot  ti:d  to  particular  divisions  and  coun- 
j lies,  and  make  mfl  all  original  processes, 

1 real,  personal  and  mixed. 

1 KII/AMENT,  in  botany,  the  thread-like 

■ part  of  the  stamen,  which  supports  the 
; anther. 

j I’lhA'RIA,  in  entomology,  A genus  of  the 
j cla.^i  Fermes,  nnd  order  Intestina  : the  most 
1 de«tnictive  is  the  Filnria-medinenais,  or 
j Ouinca-worm;  which  inhabits  both  Indies, 
and  is  frequent  in  the  morning-dew,  whence 
it  enters  the  naked  feet  of  the  slaves,  and 
en  nte»  the  most  troublesome  itching,  nc- 
^ impanied  with  inflammation  and  fever. 
It  i*  frequently  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  not  larger  than  a horse-hair. 

HLK,  in  mechanics,  an  instrument  used 
in  smoothing  and  polishing  metals,  formed 
1 steel,  and  cut  in  little  furrows, 

rih  s are  called  by  different  names,  accord- 
mg  to  their  various  degrees  of  flneness ; 
Soil  are  also  distinguished  from  theirshape, 
M nai,  half-round,  tiirec-squnre,  foursquare 
and  rf>und. 

flhl  (,KS,  in  botany,  an  order  of  ])lants 

of  the  class  Crgptogamia  in  the  Linnsean 
system,  including  the  fern,  liorse-tail,  ad- 
der’s tongue,  maiden-hair,  spleenw'ort,  &c. 

FILTFORM.  in  botany,  having  the  form 
of  a thread  or  filament;  as  a -filiform  style 
or  peduncle. 

FIL'LAG REE-WORK,  or  FILIGRANE, 
a delicate  and  elaborate  manufacture,  pri- 
marily executed  in  threads  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  lately  imitated  with  coloured  and 
gilt  paper.  In  Sumatra,  manufactures  of 
fillagree-work  are  carried  to  very  great  per- 
fection. In  China  also,  Avhere  the  fillagree 
is  mostly  of  silver,  many  beautiful  articles 
are  produced. 

FIL'LET,  in  architecture,  a little  square 
member,  ornament,  or  moulding,  used  in 
various  places,  but  generally  as  a corona 

over  a great  moulding. Among  painters 

and  gilders,  a little  rule  or  line  of  leaf-gold, 
drawn  over  certain  mouldings,  or  on  the 

edges  of  frames,  panels,  &c. In  heraldry, 

a kind  of  narrow’ bordure,  which  runs  quite 
round  near  the  edge.  * 

FIVLIBEG,  a dress  reaching  only  to  the 
knees,  worn  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

FIL'LY,  a term  among  horse-dealers,  to 
denote  the  female  or  mare  foal. 

FILM,  a thin  skin  or  pellicle,  as  on  the 
eye.  In  plants,  it  denotes  that  thin  woody 
skin  which  separates  the  seeds  in  pods. 

FILTRATION,  the  process  by  w’hich  a 
liquid  is  freed  from  solid  bodies  mixed  w'ith 
it,  or  from  any  impurities  Avhich  it  holds  in 
solution,  by  passing  it  through  a linen  or 
Avoollen  bag,  or  filtering  paper.  Various 
other  contrivances  have  also  been  invent- 
ed for  purifying  muddy,  corrupt,  and  putrid 
water,  and  rendering  it  fit  for  drinking ; 
such  ns  a porous  kina  of  stone,  sand,  char- 
coal, &c. ; and  many  patents  have  been  ob- 
tained for  filtering  machines,  some  of  w'hich 
arc  excellent.  In  the  “Proceedings  of  the 
British  Association,'’  the  following  simple 
water  filter  is  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hawkins,  which  ns  it  is  effectual,  and  nei- 
ther expensive  nor  troublesome,  is  AA’ortli 
knoAAing.  The  material  is  charcoal,  which 
must  be  perfectly  well  burnt,  and  kept  from 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  a test  of  good 
charcoal  is  that,  w’hen  pulverized,  it  sinks 
rapidly  in  water.  The  charcoal  must  be 
supported  on  an  indestructible  material,  ns 
a plate  of  Imnit  clay,  perforated  with  holes. 
The  filter  may  consist  of  a common  garden- 
pot,  or  similar  vessel,  with  holes  at  the  bot- 
tom. Tlic  lower  part  may  be  filled  with 
round  pebbles,  then  some  smaller  pebbles, 
tlicn  sonic  coarse  sand,  and,  finally,  a stra- 
tum of  pounded  charcoal,  of  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  thickness.  It  isn  great  mis- 
take to  put  any  ninterinl  ns  sand,  above  the 
charcoal,  with  the  view  of  arresting  the 
grosser  nnriiclcs  of  imnurity,  as  tlic  sand 
will  quickly  stop  up  ami  be  impervious  to 
water.  A filter  prepared  ns  above  directed, 
will  rrmicr  water  perfeellv  clean  and  sweet 

for  many  years. In  llie  filtering  cstn- 

hlishincnts  at  Paris,  there  are  a great  num- 
ber of  small  boxes,  lined  with  lead,  which 
arc  open  at  ton,  and  contain  at  bottom  a 
bed  of  charcoal  between  two  layers  of  sand. 

FILTRATION  MAY  Rf.  C r.  LF.  i:  AT  RD  RT  II Y I)  R OSTATK*  rUIlSRUIlR.  [H  II  l\ 


TBE  ITALIANS,  WEO  FIRST  INTRODUCED  PILLAGREE-WORK,  PLACED  SMALL  BEADS  UPON  IT,  AND  GAVE  TO  IT  THE  NAME  OP  -FILAGRANA. 


S1.VEBB  WOUNDS  AIIE  SOMETIMES  INFLICTED  ON  FISHERMEN  BY  THE  SPINY  PROCESSES  OP  THE  FINS  OF  CERTAIN  FISH. 


CREDIT  IS  THE  BASIS  AND  PRESERVER  OF  OUR  FINANCE  SYSTEM. 
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When  the  waters  of  tlie  Seine  and  Marne 
arrive  at  Paris,  very  hij^hly  charged  with 
salt,  and  undergo  depuration  in  those  boxes, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  renew  the  upper 
strata  every  day,  if  not  twice  a-day.  But 
lately,  a most  important  improvement  in 
filtration  has  been  invented  by  Mons.  de 
Fonveille,  which  is,  to  close  the  little  filter* 
ing  boxes  hermetically,  and  to  cause  tlie 
water  to  pass  through  the  filtering  mass, 
not  by  its  own  weight  merely,  or  by  a sim- 
ple charge  but  by  high  pressure.  This 
mode  is  now  practised  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  24  gallons  of  clarified 
water  are  thus  produced  in  one  minute.  In 
cleaning  the  hermetically  closed  filters  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  workmen,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is,  open  suddenly  and  almost  si- 
multaneously, the  cocks  of  the  tubes  which 
connect  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  appa- 
ratus with  the  elevated  reservoirs,  or  with 
the  body  of  the  feeding  pump.  The  filter 
is  thus  tumultuously  agitated  by  two  cross 
currents,  which  have  the  effect  of  detaching 
from  the  filtrating  gravel,  the  foreign  mat- 
ters which  would  otherwise  remain  adhering 
to  it. 

FIL'TRUM,  in  mineralogy,  a Mexican 
stone,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  filter- 
ing stone,  of  which  it  has  the  properties, 

h'lM'BRLdS,  appendages  disposed  byway 
of  fringe  round  the  border  of  anything. 
IIghcq  Jimbriate  is  a term  used  in  botauy 
for  fringed,  or  surrounded  by  bristles ; and 
fimbriated,  in  heraldry,  is  an  epithet  for  an 
ordinary  with  a narrow  bordure  or  hem  of 
another  tincture. 

FIN,  in  natural  history,  a .well  known 
part  of  fishes,  consisting  of  a membrane 
supported  by  rays,  or  little  bony  or  carti- 
laginous ossicles;  their  use  being  to  propel 
them  rapidly  through  the  water.  Fishes, 
in  general,  possess  five  kinds  of  fins:  1st, 
the  dorsal,  or  those  of  the  back,  varying  in 
number  from  one  to  four;  2.  the  pectoral, 
or  breast  fins,  which  are  inserted  immedi- 
ately below  the  gills;  3.  the  ventral,  or 
abdominal  fins,  which  are  placed  under  the 
throat  or  belly,  and  point  backwards ; 4.  the 
anal  fins,  situated  under  the  tail ; aurl,  5. 
tlie  caudal,  or  tail  fin,  serving  as  tlic  l ud- 
der  by  which  the  fish  steers  itself.  Articu- 
lating with  points  of  the  internal  skeleton 
or  frame  work,  the  fins  possess  great  power. 
The  muscles  which  move  them  are  very 
strong,  ami,  by  a peculiar  arrangement,  they 
iMQ  enabled  to  erect  the  spines  immovably 
at  will,  which  is  observed  when  fislies  are 
taken  bv  the  hook.  In  colour  and  size,  the 
fins  of  fi'sh  present  the  greatest  variety,  nf- 
fording  excellent  characters  for  distinguish- 
ing the  species.  . 

IH'NAL  causes,  the  pui^oscs  or  iilti- 
mate  ends  in  view.  The  c^fficient  cause  is 
that  wliicli  produces  the  event  or  effect; 
the  final  cause  is  that  for  which  nnjihing  is 
done.  . 

FINA'LE,  the  concluding  part  of  a mu- 
sical composition.  In  instnuiicntal  pieces, 
it  has  mostly  a character  of  vivacity,  and 
requires  a quick  movement  and  lively  per- 
formance. 


FINAN'CES,  in  political  economy,  de- 
note tlie  revenue  of  a king  or  state,  or  in 
other  words,  the  money  raised  by  loans, 
taxes,  &c.,  for  the  public  service.  The  Eng- 
lish system  of  finance  rests  on  the  produce 
of  the  various  taxes  which  have  been  im- 
posed at  different  periods,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which,  after  deducting  the  cx- 
pen.scs  of  collection,  togetlier  with  a few^ 
small  articles  which  cannot  properly  he 
called  taxes,  forms  the  whole  of  the  public 
income : this  income  is  annually  appropri- 
ated to  the  several  branches  of  the  national 
expenditure,  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
any  extraordinary  expcnces,  it  is  knoN^Ti 
that  the  income  of  the  current  year  will  be 
insufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon 
it,  it  is  usual  to  borrow  the  sum  necessary 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  cither  from  in- 
dividuals or  public  bodies,  and  to  allow  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  thus 
obtained,  till  tlie  principal  shall  be  repaid, 
or  till  the  period  originally  agreed  upon 

shall  have  expired. A person  employed 

in  the  economical  management  and  appli- 
cation of  the  public  money  is  called  a^nan- 
cier. 

FINCH,  in  ornithology,  a numerous  class 
of  birds,  forming  the  genus  Frihgilla  of 
Linnieus ; of  which  the  most  celebrated  are 
the  goldfinch,  canary,  and  linnet. 

FINE,  in  law,  a penalty  or  amends  made 
in  money  for  an  offence ; also  money  paid 
for  the  renewal  of  a lease,  and  a convey- 
ance of  lands  or  tenements  in  order  to  cut 
off  all  controversies. 

FINE  ARTS,  a term  somewhat  indefinite 
in  its  meaning,  but  generally  applied  to 
those  arts  which  depend  on  the  mind  and 
imagination  ; opposed  to  the  mechanical. 

FI  NERY,  the  furnace  in  wliich  metals 
arc  refined,  that  is,  hammered  and  fashioned 
into  what  is  called  a blossom,  or  square  ; 
bar. 

FIN'GERS,  in  anatomy,  the  cxtrcme'part  1 
of  the  hand  divided  into  five  members,  j 
usually  called  the  four  fingers  and  the  • 
thumb.  Tlie  names  of  the  fingers,  reckon- 
ing from  the  tluirab,  arc, — J,po//ex;  2,  in- 
dex; 3,  medius;  4,  annularis;  o,auricnlnris. 
In  each  of  these  there  arc  three  bones, 
wliich  make  three  phalanges,  the  upper  of 
which  are  much  larger  than  the  h»wcr. 
Their  exterior  surface  is  convex,  and  their 
interior  plane,  but  8umc\Nhat  hollowed,  for 
the  convenience  of  grasping. 

FIN  GERING,  in  music,  the  act  of  dis- 
posing of  the  fingers  in  a convenient,  na- 
tural, and  apt  manner,  in  the  performance 
of  any  instrument,  but  more  especially  the 
organ  and  piano-forte.  Gotid  fingering  is 
one  of  the  first  things  to  which  n judicious 
master  attends;  for  to  a facility  in  this 
hrnnch  of  the  performer’s  art  must  a pupil 
look,  ns  the  means  of  acquiring  n facile  and 
graceful  execution,  and  the  power  of  giving 
passages  with  articulation,  accent,  and  ex- 
pression. 

IT  NITE,  in  mathematics,  an  epithet  for 
n series,  lino,  Kr.,  which  is  hounded  or  li 
mitod,  in  extent,  duration,  &c.,  in  distinc- 
tion from  infinite. 
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A WISE  FINANCir.n  LOOKS  TO  TUF.  NF.TT  INCOME  OF  TUB  n OPM  . 


THE  CANARY  Rian  IS  THE  MOST  UFMARRARLR  AND  MRLODIOUS  OP  TUB  FINCH  TRIUK,  AND  TUB  OOI.DPI NCll  IS  TUB  HANDSOMEST. 
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TUB  PADLE  OP  PKOMETUEUS  IS  AN  EMBLEM  OP  TUE  POWER  OP  FIRE. 
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FINNO'CIIIA,  or  Sweet-fennei*,  in 
botany,  a species  of  fennel,  cultivated  in 
^rdeus  as  a salad  herb. 

FIN'TO,  in  music,  a feint  or  an  attempt 
to  do  something  and  not  to  do  it ; as  ca- 
denza Jinto,  when  having  done  every  thing 
proper  for  a true  character,  instead  of  fall- 
ing on  the  right  final,  a higher  or  a lower 
note  is  taken. 

Flll'-TllEE,  the  name  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  as  the  Scotch  fir,  the 

silver  fir,  spruce  fir,  &c.  [See  Pine.] 

FIRE.  In  former  times,  fire  obtained  a 
place  among  the  elements,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  considered  to  be  a constituent 
part  in  the  composition  of  all  bodies,  and 
to  require  only  tue  concurrence  of  favour- 
able circumstances  to  develope  its  activity. 
Its  nil-consuming  energy,  the  similarity  of 
its  effects  to  those  of  the  sun,  its  intimate 
connexion  with  light,  its  terrible  and  yet  be- 
neficent power, — easily  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  times  wlien  cause  and  ef- 
fect, form  and  essence,  were  not  yet  dis- 
tinctly separated,  fire  became  an  object  of 
religious  veneration,  a dimnguished  cle- 
ment in  mythology,  an  expressive  symbol 
in  poetry,  and  an  important  agent  in  the 
1 systems  of  cosmogony.  When  natural  phi- 
; lusophy  was  treated  in  the  schools,  theories 
were  adopted  to  wliich  little  attention  is 
paid  in  the  present  age,  when  all  science  is 
founded  on  facts  and-  observations.  Ca- 
1 loric,  be  it  a material  agent  or  the  conse- 
quence of  vibratory  motion,  is  at  present 
considered  the  cause  of  the  phenoniona 
which  were  formerly  ascinbed  to  fire ; and 
though  its  nature  is  ns  unknown  to  us  as 
that  of  fire  was  to  the  ancients,  the  substi- 
tution of  one  of  these  terms  for  the  other 
has  iutroduced  a greater  precision  of  lan- 
guage, and  cause  and  cfiect  are  no  longer 

confounded  under  the  same  name. £/- 

fettn  and  propertiet  of  Fire.  From  re- 
peated experiments  we  learn,  1.  that,  in 
general,  both  solids  and  fluids  manifest  an 
! expansive  motion  upon  being  heated ; 

; 2.  that  the  direct  iiitlainmable  matter  of 
j fuel,  is  oil,  or  rfn  unctuous  substance; 
3.  that  no  fuel  will  burn  or  consume,  with- 
out the  admission  of  fresh  air ; 4.  tiiat  the 
air  which  has  once  passed  through  burning 
fuel  is,  of  itself,  unfit  to  animate  fire  again  p 
5.  that  fiainc  exists  only  on  the  surface  of 
fuel,  it  appears  to  be  a property  belong- 
ing to  fire,  that  its  parts  endeavour  equally 
to  diffuse  themselves;  that  is,  by  moving 
every  way,  and  consequently  tend  neither 
more  nor  less  to  one  point  than  another. 
If  fire  be  collected  in  any  body  so  as  to  be 
perceivable  by  our  senses,  it  removes  itself 
out  of  the  same  by  its  own  power,  and  ex- 
pands every  way  from  the  centre  of  its 
ipscr  or  body.  The  parts  of  some  bodies 
are  extremely  volatile,  and  will  he  dissi- 
pated by  the  action  of  fire;  otlicrs  arc  to 
be  found  whose  parts  are  of  sneii  a nature, 
as  not  to  yield  to  the  force  of  fire,  or  the 
veb»#-ity  communicated  to  tlieni  will  not  be 
able  to  dissolve  the  corpurrular  attrac- 
tion ; but  wbrn  this  glowing  velocity  of 
parts  is  abated,  or,  in  other  words, 

when  the  fire  in  the  body  is  extinct,  the 
parts,  and,  of  course,  the  w'hole  body,  ap- 
pear unaltered : of  which  w e have  striking 
instances  in  the  asbestos  and  amianthus. 

Speaking  of  the  mechanical  origin  of 

heat  and  cold,  Mr.  13oyle  says,  ” In  the 
production  of  heat,  there  appears  nothing 
on  the  part  either  of  the  agent  or  patient, 
but  motion  and  its  natural  effects.  When 
a smith  briskly  hammers  a small  piece  of 
iron,  the  metM  thereby  becomes  exceed- 
ingly hot;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  make  it 
so,  except  the  forcible  motion  of  the  ham- 
mer impressing  a vehement  and  variously 
determined  agitation  of  the  small  parts  of 
the  iron,  w'hich,  being  a cold  body  before, 
grows,  by  that  super-induced  commotion 
of  its  small  parts,  hot:  first,  in  a more 
loose  acceptation  of  the  w'ord,  with  regard 
to  some  other  bodies,  compared  with  wTiich 
it  was  cold  before : then,  sensibly  hot ; be- 
cause this  agitation  surpasses  that  of  the 
points  of  our  fingers  ; that  in  this  instance 
oftentimes  the  hammer  and  anvil  continue 
cold,  after  the  operation;  which  shews 
that  the  heat  acquired  by  the  iron  was  not 
communicated  by  either  of  those  imple- 
ments, as  heat ; but  produced  in  it  by  a 
motion,  great  enough  strongly  to  agitate 
the  pjirts  of  so  small  a body  as  the  piece  of 
iron,  without  being  able  to  have  the  like 
effect  upon  so  much  greater  masses  of  me- 
tal as  the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  Though 
if  the  percussions  wxre  often  and  briskly 
renewed,  and  the  hammer  w’ere  small,  tliis 
also  might  be  heated;  whence  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, that  a body  itself  be  hot  to  give 
heat.**  Fire  is  contained  in  the  largest 
quantity  in  air:  and  the  pure  part  of  it, 
tJiat  is,  oxygen,  being  disposed  to  unite 
with  many  other  matters,  most  of  the  or- 
dinary processes  of  combustion  and  infiain- 
mation  arc  the  result  of  the  sudden  union 
of  oxygon  with  some  other  substance,  in 
which  case  the  fire  that  was  contained  in 
the  oxygen  of  tlie  air  is  disengaged  and  let 
loose.  [Sec  Combustion.] Subterra- 

nean Jirca.  The  warm  springs,  the  exist- 
ence of  extinct  volcanoes,  tiie  effects  of 
those  still  in  activity,  and  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  becomes  w'armcr 
the  deeper  wc  descend,  have  induced  many 
philosophers  to  adopt  the  idea  of  subter- 
ranean tires,  or  of  a central  fire.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  hypothesis,  there  arc 
combustible  nmterinU,  in  a state  of  igni- 
tion, in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  pro- 
duce the  lieat  indiHpen:‘able  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  above-mentioned  plieno- 
ineiin.  The  latter  hypothesis  supposes 
that  the  globe  was  once  in  a state  of  ig- 
neous fusion,  that  the  surface  has  gradu- 
ally becmiic  solid  by  cooling,  and  that  the 
interior  of  the  earih  is  still  li(piid  and  hot, 
and  may  rcniaiii  so  for  ever,  if  the  licat  re 
coived  from  the  sun  is  eciiial  to  that  which 
it  lost  by  radiation,  [bee  Eautii,  Vol- 
cano, A'e.] 

i rUE-AllMS,  n general  designation  f(»r 
all  sorts  of  guns,  tuwling  pieces,  bhmdcT- 
busscs,  pistols,  wbien  effeet  their  dis- 

charge by  the  combust iun  of  gunpowder. 

MO'lT  SAVAOR  NATlOXa  (»nT.MN  P1UK  nV  MMIIF  rilK.TlON.  2H3 


WHEN  A FIBE  IS  EXTINGUISHEI)  BT  THE  RATS  OF  THE  SUN,  IT  IS  BECAUSE  THEY  ENGAGE  THE  OXYGEN  WHICH  BEFORE  FED  IT. 


IXTEBIOB  OF  A OUN-BABBEL  IS  THE  BOBE ; ITS  DIAMETKB,  THE  CALIBBE ; THE  FBONT  END,  THE  MUZZLE;  AND  THE  BACK  END,  THE  BBEECH. 


Tins  BEST  IRON  PLATES  EOU  GUN-BAUUELS  ARK  MALE  OF  **STUb”  IRON. 


fir]  Scientific  anti  Hitevavi)  ®rcnsurn ; [na 

The  manufacture  of  these  weapons  in  En-  ! 
gland  is  very  extensive;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  numerous  accidents  which  1 
would  otlierwise  occur  from  the  bursting  of 
ill-constructed  barrels,  the  act  55  Geo.  ill. 
c.  59.  imposes  a fine  of  20/.  on  any  person 
using, in  any  of  the  progressive  stages  ofits 
manufacture,  any  barrel  not  duly  proved ; 
on  any  person  delivering  the  same,  except 
through  a proof-house ; and  on  any  person 
receiving,  for  the  purpose  of  making  guns, 
&c.,  any  barrels  which  have  not  passed 
through  a proof-liouse. 

FI'RE-BALhS,  in  military  operations, 
balls  which  are  capable  of  being  ignited 
and  burned:  sucli,  for  instance,  as  are 
thrown  by  night  from  mortars  or  howitzers 
towards  quarters  which  it  is  desirable  to 
examine. In  natural  philosophy,  globu- 

lar masses  of  fire,  of  different  magnitudes, 
occasionally  seen  moving  through  the  at- 
mosphere with  greater  or  less  velocity. 
tVith  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  pheno- 
mena there  are  various  conjectures.  [See 
Falling  Stabs,  Meteobs,  &c.] 

FITIE-DAMP.  [See  Damps.] 

FI'RE-DRESS,  an  invention  of  the  che- 
valier Aldiui,  consisting  of  an  exterior  light 
armour  of  metalhc  gauze,  (which  fabric 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to 
be  impervious  to  fiame),  and  of  an  inner 
covering  of  a material  wliicli  is  a slow  con- 
ductor of  heat.  Among  flexible  fibrous 
substances  capable  of  being  spun  and  wo- 
ven into  tissues,  the  asbestos  possesses 
pre-eminently  the  property  of  slowly  con- 
ducting heat : but  woollen,  cotton,  &c., 
by  immersion  in  certain  saline  solutions, 
may  serve  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
injurious  heat  to  the  body,  during  a tem- 
porary exposure  of  some  minutes  to  the  ac- 
tion of  fiame  on  the  outward  covering  of 
wire  gauze. 

FI'RE-ENGINE,  an  engine  for  extin- 
guishing fire,  wliicli  consists  of  two  forcing 
pumps  so  combined  tlmt  their  joint  action 
produces  a constant  and  powerful  stream  of 
watci-,  which,  by  means  of  a pipe,  may  he 
directed  at  pleasure  to  any  point.  The 
handles  are  so  disposed,  tliat,  wliilc  the  pis- 
ton of  one  pump  is  up,  tliat  of  the  otlicr  is 
down  ; and  t liey  are  elongated  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  enabling  a great  number  ofincn  to 
work  tliem  at  the  same  time. Ry  an  in- 

genious application  of  steam  power  to  the 
working  of  fire-engines.  Sir.  Braithwaite 
has  added  greatly  to  tlicir  usefulness.  As 
soon  ns  an  alarm  is  given,  tlie  fire  is  kindled, 
and  the  bellows  attached  to  the  engine  arc 
worked  l)y  hand.  By  tlie  time  tlie  liorscs 
arc  liarncsscd  in,  tlie  fuel  is  tliorungldy  ig- 
nited, and  the  bellows  arc  tlien  worked  by 
tlie  motion  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine;  so 
that  generally  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
fire  the  steam  is  ready.  Tliis  engine  will 
deliver  about  9000  gallons  an  liour  to  a 
lieiglit  of  90  feet,  througii  an  adjutage  of 
7-8ths  of  an  iiicli ; and  the  expense  of  fuel 
is  stated  to  be  only  sixpence  an  hour. 

FITIE-FLY,  asinall  kind  qfbcctlc,  com- 
moil  in  Anicrira,  which  emits  a beaut ilul 
phosplioric  light  from  the  iiiidi  r surface  of 

the  tcnninal  segments  of  the  abdomen- 
The  phosphoric  light  produced  by  tliese  in-  : 
sects  is  of  a greenish  yeUow,  and  proceeds 
from  a collection  of  yellowish  matter  under 
the  tail,  which  is  kindled  or  extinguished  at 
pleasure,  and  which  nature  seems  to  have 
provided,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glow-wonn, 
in  order  to  direct  the  sexes  to  each  other. 

F'l'RE-SIIIP,  a vessel  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, and  fitted  with  grappling-irons, 
which,  BTth  the  advantage  of  a favourable 
wind,  hook  on  to  the  enemy's  vessels,  and 
set  them  on  fire. 

Fl'RE-WORKS,  compositions  of  sulphur, 
saltpetre,  charcoal,  and  otlier  ingredients ; 
formed  in  a variety  of  ways,  a'nd  which  ex- 
hibit a handsome  appearance  when  ex- 
ploded. [See  PiBOTECnxT.] 

FIRE  (GREEK),  a destructive  composi- 
tion, used  in  war  from  the  7th  to  the  13th 
century.  "When  the  Arabs  besieged  Con- 
stantinople in  6GS,  the  Greek  architect  Cal- 
linicus  of  Heliopolis,  deserted  from  the 
caliph  to  the  Greeks,  and  took  with  him  a 
composition,  ^lich,  by  its  wonderful  ef- 
fects, struck  lirror  into  the  enemy,  and 
forced  tliera  to  take  to  flight.  Sometimes 
it  was  wrapped  in  flax  attached  to  arrows 
and  javelins,  and  so  thrown  into  tlie  fortifi- 
cations and  other  buildings  of  the  enemy, 
to  set  them  on  fire.  At  other  times  it  was 
used  in  tlirowing  stone  balls  from  iron  or 
metallic  tubes  against  tlie  enemy.  The 
receipt  for.  the  composition  of  the  Greek 
fire  was  long  supposed  to  be  lost ; but  the 
baron  Von  Aretiu  of  Munich  lias,  it  is  said, 
discovered  in  a Latin  MS.  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, in  the  central  library  in  that  city,  a 
dissertation  on  the  Greek  fire,  which  con- 
tains the  receipt. 

Fl'R  E-BOTE,  in  our  old  customs,  is 
fuel  or  firing  for  necessary  use,  allowed 
to  tenants,  out  of  the  lands  granted  to 
them. 

FIR'JIAMEXT,  in  Scripture,  denotes  the 
great  arch  or  expanse  over  our  heads,  in 
which  arc  placed  the  atmosphere  and  tlie 
clouds,  and  in  wliicli  tlie  stars  appear  to  be 

placed,  and  arc  realii/  seen. In  the 

I’tolcmaic  astronomy,  the  fimiamciit  is  the 
ciglith  licaveii  or  sphere,  witli  respect  to 
the  seven  spliercs  of  the  planets  wliicli  it 
>surrouiids.  It  is  supposed  lo  have  two  mo- 
tions; a diurnal  motion,  given  to  it  by  tlie 
primum  mobUct  fnnn  cast  to  west  about  tlie 
poles  of  tlie  ecliptic  ; and  another  op)>ositc 
motiiiii  from  west  to  cast,  wliicli  la.«t  it 
finishes,  according  to  Tyclio,  in  25,412 
years;  according  to  I’tolciiiy,  in  39, (KH); 
and  according  to  Copernicus,  in  2.'>,soU;  in 
which  time  the  fixed  stars  return  to  the 
same  points  in  wliicli  tlicy  ncrc  at  tlie  bc- 
giiiiiiiig.  'J'liis  period  is  commonly  called 
tlie  I’latoiiic,  or  great  year. 

Fi'HING-lRON',  in  farriery,  an  instru- 
ment not  unlike  the  blade  of  a knife;  wliich, 
being  made  red-liot,  is  applied  to  a iiorsc's 
hams,  or  other  places,  sucli  as  prctcriiatunil 
swellings,  farcy  knots,  Ac,  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss tliem. 

ITR'KiK,  an  English  measure  of  e.q’O 
city,  containing  nine  gallons  of  hr  r. 

2.SI  IN  FIRK'SIIIPS,  TUB  THAIN  IS  MIVI  R I.All*  TIl.L  TIIK  MOMENT  OF 


TUB  raiMK  materials  in  pirr-works  are  nitrr»  suLPtitm,  and  ciiarcoat.,  with  tub  fiunos  op  iron,  stkkl,  corrvu,  and  ring. 


risiiKs  rKHi-nu  is  w.>ik»  iuat  ii.i«  buss  boii.ki>,  is  iosskuuksck  or  tmk  watbu  iikiso  tubs  uiituivkii  or  atmobi-ukuic  aiu. 


FISH  AND  IN  SEllPEKTS  BOTU  JAWS  ARK  aiOVABLE. 


I Fis]  ■51  'Ncin  Bictionavy  of  tl;e  ISdks  I'cttves.  [ns 


FIR'^IAN,  a passport  or  licence  granted 
in  Turkey  and  India  for  the  liberty  of 
trade. 

1 FIRJST-FRUITS,  offerings  made  to  God 

I by  the  Hebrews,  of  part  of  the  fruit  of 
their  harvest,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
sovereign  dominion.  They  were  called  first- 
fruits  because  tliey  were  offered  in  the  tem- 
ple before  any  port  of  the  crop  was  touched. 

Firf^-/rui7s,  in  the  church  of  England, 

are  the  profits  of  every  spiritual  benefice 
for  the  first  year,  according  to  the  valuation 
in  the  king^s  books. 

FISC,  or  FIS'CUS,  the  treasury  of  a 
prince,  or  state.  It  differs  from  the  <cra- 
rium,  which  was  the  treasury  of  the  public, 
or  people:  thus,  when  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  condemned  persons’  goods 
was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
their  goods  were  said  to  be  jJMih’eari;  but 
when  it  was  destined  for  the  support  of  the 
prince,  they  were  called  cow^cari. 

FIS'C^VL,  in  the  civil  law,  something  re- 
lating to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
prince  or  people.  The  officers  appointed 
for  the  management  of  the  fisc,  were  called 
procuratores  jUci,  and  advocati^sci. 

FISH.  \Ve  refer  the  reader  to  the  word 
IcnruTOLOGY  for  a scientific  view  of  the 
different  orders  and  varieties  of  fish, — a 
class  of  animals  which  inhabit  the  seas, 
rivers,  lakes,  &o.,  and  which  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  they  cannot  exist  for  any  consi- 
derable time  out  of  water.  'We  shall  here 
merely  give  a few  instances  of  the  increase 
of  some  of  them,  whose  extraordinary  fe- 
cundity has  excited  attention,  and  regard- 
ing which  the  following  facts  have  been 
verified: — A cod-fish  has  been  found  to 
produce  3,686,760  eggs  or  spawn;  and  a 
ling,  19,2*13,62o.  Herrings,  weighing  from 
four  ounces  to  five  and  tlircc-quartcrs, 
from  21,286  to36,960.  Mackerel,  20  ounces, 
461,061.  Soals,  of  five  ounces,  38,772;  one 
of  fourteen,  ounces  and  a half,  100,362.  A 
Uoundcr  of  two  ounces,  133,407;  one  of 
twenty-four  ounces,  1,357,403.  Lobsters, 
from  14  to  36  ounces,  contain  21,699;  a 
prawn,  about  3,800 ; and  a shrimp,  from 
iViOO  to  6,800.  And  yet,  to  use  the  words 
of  a recent  w'riter,  “ to  enumerate  the 
thousands,  and  even  millions  of  eggs, 
which  are  impregnated  in  the  herring,  the 
cod,  the  ling,  and  indeed  in  almost  tlie 
whole  of  the  esculent  fish,  would  give  but 
sn  inadequate  idea  of  the  prodigious  mul- 
titude^ in  which  they  flock  to  our  shores; 
the  sho/il-t  themselves  must  be  seen  in  or- 
der to  convey  to  the  mind  any  just  notion 
of  their  ngCTcgntc  mass.” — The  word  Jiah 
is  Diicd  in  the  singular,  for  fishes  in  gene- 
•'al.  or  the  whole  race.  ■■  iu  l»c- 

vahlrv,  are  the  emblems  of  silence  and 
watcljfulnr-s,  and  arc  home  either  up- 
right, imbowrd,  extended,  endorsed,  &c. 

I*  I S H'K  RI  E*S,  places  where  fish  arc 
caught  in  great  abundnnec,  so  ns  to  con- 
]^itute  an  irn{>ortant  article  in  commerce. 
» he  principal  fisheries  for  salmon,  herrings, 
pilchards,  >\c.  are  along  the  coa»«t  s 
of  Kngl;»iii  , 8c-ritlnnd,  and  Ireland  ; for  c«jd, 
on  the  hank  t of  Newfoundland,  Novn8colin, 


and  Labrador;  as  also  on  the  coasts  of 
Holland ; and  for  w'bales,  in  those  seas 
w’hich  wash  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and 

also  in  various  parts  within  the  tropics. 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  North 
American  cod  Jishery,'  Rritish,  American, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish,  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  GOOD  or  7000,  which  take  about 
40,000,000  fish  annually.  On  taking  them, 
they  merely  cut  off  the  head,  open  them, 
sprinkle  them  w ith  salt  and  throw  them  in 
the  hold;  and  as  they  make  two  or  three  fares 
in  a season,  the  fish  are  taken  home  to  be 
cured.  Those  vessels  which  arc  intended  for 
the  Labrador,  or  Coast  fishery,  arrive  there 
in  June,  and  select  a place  for  fishing  some- 
where on  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Chaleurs, 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  straits  of  BeUeisle, 
or  the  entrance  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  Here 
they  spend  the  summer,  as  they  cure  the 
fish  on  the  coasts,  drying  them  either  on 
the  rocks,  or  on  flakes  erected  for  the 
purpose.  On  arriving,  they  anchor,  dis- 
mantle their  vessels,  and  convert  them  into 
stationary  houses.  The  cod  are  usually 
taken  by  line,  nets  being  but  rarely  em- 
ployed; and  ns  they  bite  with  mat  vo- 
racity, almost  anything  serves  for  bait.' 
Mackerel  are  found  in  large  shoals  in  the 
ocean,  but  especially  on  the  French  and 
English  coasts.  They  enter  the  English 
channel  in  April;  and,  proceeding  as  the 
summer  advances,  about  June  they  are  on 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  Sussex,  Normandy, 
Picardy,  &c.  where  the  fishery  is  most  con- 
siderable. They  are  taken  either  with  a 
line  or  nets:  the  latter  is  preferable;  and 
is  usually  pcrtbrmcd  in  the  night-time. 
They  are  eaten  fresh,  and  arc  also  pickled 

in  salt  or  brine. Herrings  arc  remarkable 

for  their  immense  numbers ; they  move  in 
shoals,  sometimes  occupying  many  miles  in 
extent,  and  several  fathoms  in  depth.  The 
rcsence  of  tlic  herring  is  easily  discovered, 
y the  great  flights  of  birds  w'hich  accom- 
pany them  during  the  day,  by  the  unctuous 
matter  with  which  the  water  is  covered,  and 
in  the  night,  by  the  brilliant  phosphoric 
light  which  they  emit.  They  are  taken 
generally  by  night  in  nets,  w hich  are  some- 
times of  enormous  extent,  and  arc  dragged 
bv  a capstan.  Herrings  are  very  plentiful 
about  the  Orcndcs  in  June  and  July ; in  the 
German  ocean  in  September  and  October  ; 
and  in  the  English  channel  in  October, 
November,  and  December.  The  chief 
Salmon  fisheries  arc  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  in  the  rivers,  and  sea-coasts 
adjoining  to  the  river  mouths.  Those  most 
distinguished  for  salmon  in  Scotland,  arc  the 
river 'Iwpcd,  the  Clyde,  thcTny,  the  Dee,  the 
Don,  the  Spey,  the  Ness,  the  Ilcwley,  &c., 
in  most  of  which  it  is  very  common  about 
the  height  of  summer,  especially  if  the 
weather  linppcn  to  be  very  hot,  to  catch  four 
or  five  score  of  salmon  at  a draught.  Tlic  chief 
rivers  in  England  for  salmon  arc  the  Tvne, 
tlie  Trent,  the  Severn,  and  tlie 'riiamcs.  ^Phe 
fishing  usually  begins  about  January,  and 
in  Scotland  they  arc  obliged  to  cease  about 
the  1.5th  of  August,  liceauso,  ns  it  is  then 
supposed,  (he  lish  come  up  to  spawn,  it 
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would  be  depopulating  the  rivers  to  con- 
tinue fishing  any  longer.  It  is  performed 
with  nets,  and  sometimes  with  a kind  of 
locks  or  wears  made  on  purpose,  which  in 
certain  places  have  iron  or  wooden  grates 
so  disposed,  in  an  angle,  that  being  im- 
pelled by  any  force  in  a contrary  direction 
to  the  course  of  the  river,  they  may  give 
way  and  open  a little  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, and  immediately  shut  again,  wdien  the 
force  is  removed.  On  coming  up  the  rivers, 
the  fish  enter  by  these  valves,  which  then 
close,  and  prevent  their  return.  They  are 
also  taken  by  being  attracted  to  the  surface 
of  the  w’ater  by  a light,  when  they  may 
either  be  speared,  or  taken  in  a net  spread 
for  the  purpose,  and  lifted  with  a sudden 

jerk  from  the  bottom. Anchovies  are 

fished  for  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  at  which 
season  shoals  of  this  fish  regularly  come 
into  the  Slediterranean  through  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  They  are  likewise  found  in 
plenty  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  on  that  of  the  island  of  Gor- 
gona,  opposite  to  Leghorn ; these  last  are 
reckoned  the  best.  Anchovies  are  seldom 
fished  for  but  in  the  night  time  ; for  if  a 
fire  be  kindled  on  the  poops  of  the  vessels, 
the  anchovies  will  come  in  greater  numbers 
into  the  nets.  About  120,000lbs.  are  an- 
nually consumed  in  Great  Britain. The 

principal  Sturgeon-Jishery  is  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Volga,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  where 
the  Russians  employ  a great  number  of 
hands,  and  catch  them  in  a kind  of  inclo- 
sure formed  by  large  stakes,  representing 
the  letter  Z,  repeated  several  times.  These 
fisheries  are  open  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
and  close  on  the  other  side,  by  which 
means  the  fish  are  embarrassed,  and  easily 
taken,  cither  in  nets  or  by  spearing.  -\t 
certain  seasons,  thousands  of  Cossacks  ap- 
pear on  the  ice  in  sledges,  each  provided 
with  a spear,  several  poles,  and  other  in- 
struments. As  soon  as  the  hetman  of  the 
fishers  sets  forward,  they  all  dash  after  him 
in  their  sledges;  the  ice  is  cut,  the  spears 
cast ; fishmongers,  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  buy  the  fish,  and  the  ice  is  soon 
covered  with  sturgeons.  It  soon  finds  its 
way  to  St.  Petersburgh,  &c;  and  the  value 
of  the  fish,  including  that  of  the  caviar  and 
isinglass,  imported  into  the  interior,  annu- 
ally amounts,  it  is  said,  to  at  least  2,000,U00 

rubles. The  A'ort/iern  Whale  Fishery,  on 

the  const  of  Greenland,  begins  in  May,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  July.  The  manner 
of  taking  whales  is  as  follows.  As  soon  as 
the  fishermen  hoar  the  whale  bellow,  they 
crj-out  fall!  fall!  and  every  ship  gels  out 
its  long-boat,  in  each  of  which  there  are  six 
or  seven  men  : they  row  till  they  come 
pretty  near  the  whale,  when  the  hnrpooncr 
strikes  it  with  the  harpoon.  This  reciuircs 
great  dexterity,  for  through  the  bone  of  his 
head  there  is  no  striking,  hut  near  his  spout 
there  is  a soft  piece  of  llcsh,  into  which  tlie 
iron  sinks  with  case.  As  soon  ns  he  is 
struck,  they  take  care  to  give  him  rope 
enough  ; otherwise,  when  he  goes  down,  as 
he  fretiucntly  docs,  he  would  inevitably  sink 


the  boat ; this  rope  he  draws  with  such 
violence,  that  if  it  were  not  well  watered, 
it  would,  bv  its  friction  against  the  sides  of 
the  boat,  be  soon  set  on  fire.  The  line 
fastened  to  the  harpoon  is  six  or  seven 
fathoms  long,  and  is  called  the  forerunner: 
it  is  made  of  the  finest  and  softest  hemp, 
that  it  may  slip  the  easier:  to  this  they 
joiu  a heap  of  lines  of  90  or  iUU  fathoms 
each,  and  when  there  are  not  enough  in 
one  long-boat,  they  borrow  from  another. 
The  man  at  the  helm  observes  which  way 
the  rope  goes,  and  steers  the  boat  accord- 
ingly, that  it  may  run  exactly  out  before ; 
for  the  whale  runs  away  with  the  line  with 
60  much  rapidity,  that  he  would  overset 
the  boat,  if  it  were  not  kept  straight.  After 
they  have  taken  a suflicient  number  of 
whales,  or  when  they  grow  too  scarce  to 
render  their  stay  any  longer  advantageous, 
they  cut  them  up,  stow  away  the  fat  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  and  leave  the  carcasses 
to  be  devoured  by  the  bears,  who  are  very 
fond  of  the  flesh.  Nothing  then  remains 
but  to  sail  homewards,  where  the  fat  is 

melted  down  into  oil. The  Southern 

Whale  Fishery  consists  of  three  distinct 
branches ; viz.  1st,  the  spermaceti  whale, 
which  is  found  in  all  tropical  climates,  but 
especially  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand 
and  Japan : the  ordinary  duration  of  the 
voyage  of  a .ship  from  England,  employed 
in  this  department  of  the  fishery,  is  about 
three  years.  2d,  the  common  black  whale 
of  the  southern  seas,  met  with  principally 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  .\nd,  3d,  the  sea 
elephant,  or  southern  walrus,  met  with  in 
the  seas  near  California,  and  the  islands  of 
Desolation,  South  Georgia,  &c.  Vast  num- 
bers of  these  animals  are  annually  captured, 

and  they  furnish  an  abundance  of  oil. 

It  appears  that,  while  our  northern  whale 
fishery  has  long  been  declining,  the  Ame- 
rican southern  whale  fishery  has  risen  into 
great  importance.  It  is,  however,  very  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  in  the  south,  as  well 
as  in  the  north,  there  is  a very  perceptible 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  fish,  and  that  the 
whale  fisheries  have  consequently  passed 
their  zenith. Besides,  the  before-men- 

tioned fisheries,  there  are  several  others 
both  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  North  Seas,  which  although  not  much 
the  subject  of  merchandize,  employ  great 
numbers  both  of  ships  and  men ; ns,  the 
oyster  fishing  at  Colchester,  Feversham, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  Swales  of  the 
'Medway,  &c.  ; and  the  lobster  tishiug  all 
along  the  British  channel,  the  Firth  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Norway,  &c.  Ac. 

FISiriNG,  the  art  of  catching  fish,  whe- 
ther by  means  of  nets,  or  of  spears,  lines, 
rods,  and  hooks.  By  several  statutes  it  is 
provided,  that  no  person  shall  fish  in  any 
pond  or  moat,  without  the  owner’s  consent, 
on  pain  of  three  months  iinprisonuicnt : 
nor  shall  anyone  take  fish  in  a riverwithout 
a licence  obtained  from  the  owner,  upon 
forfeiture  of  10s.  to  the  poor,  and  triple 
damages  to  the  party  atrgrieved. 

FlSiriNG-FKOG,  in  ichthyology,  the 
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J^phius  or  toad-fish,  whose  head  is  larger 
than  its  body. 

FISS  ILE,  an  epithet  often  used  in  mi- 
neralogy, &c.,  for  that  which  may  be  cleft 
ordinded  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  or 
of  natural  joints. 

FIS'SIPED,  in  zoology,  an  epithet  for  an 
animal  whose  toes  are  separate,  or  not  con- 
nected by  a membrane. 

FIS'SURE,  a nairow  chasm  made  by  the 
parting  of  any  substance.^^In  surgery,  a 
crack  or  slit  in  a bone,  either  transversely 
or  longitudinally. 

FISTULA,  in  surgery,  a deep,  narrow, 
and  callous  ulcer,  generally  arising  from 

abscesses. Fistula-lachrymalis,  a disease 

which  attacks  the  great  caruncle  in  the  in- 
ward corner  of  the  eye  ; a disorder  accom- 
panied with  a flowing  of  tears. Fistula, 

an  ancient  musical  instrument  resembling 
our  common  flute  or  flageolet. 

FIS  TULAK,  among  botanists,  an  epithet 
applied  to  leaves  and  flowers  that  ore  tubu- 
lar, or  resemble  a hollow  pipe. 

FIS'TULIFORM,  in  mineralogy,  an  epi- 
thet for  such  substances  as  arc  in  round 
hollow*  columns. 

FIT,  a sudden  and  violent  attack  of  dis- 
order, in  which  the  body  is  often  convulsed, 
and  sometimes  senseless;  as  r /it  of  npo- 
plexv  or  epilepsy,  &c.  We  also  apply  the 
word  to  the  first  attack  or  the  return  of  cer- 
tain diseases  ; as,  of  the  gout,  &c. 

FITCITET,  an  animal  of  the  weasel  or 
ferret  kind;  the  polecat. 

FIXATION,  in  chemistry,  the  making 
any  volatile  spirituous  body  endure  the  fire. 

FIX'ED  AIR,  the  name  formerly  given 
by  chemists  to  the  air  which  was  extricated 
from  lime,  ma^csia,  and  alkalies,  now* 
commonly  called  carbonic  acid  gas,  [which 
sec]. 

FIX'ED  OILS,  in  chemistry,  such  oils  as 
arc  obtained  by  simple  pressure  ; in  distinc- 
tion from  volatile  or  csaetitial  oils. 

FIX'ED  STARS,  in  astronomy,  such  stars 
as  always  retain  the  same  apparent  position 
and  distance  with  respect  to  each  other ; 
and  arc  thus  distinguished  from  planets 
and  comets,  which  arc  revolving  bodies. 

FLAG,  a general  name  for  colours,  stand- 
ards, banners,  ensigns,  &c. To  strike  or 

lower  the  /lag,  is  to  pull  it  dow  n upon  the 
rap  in  token  of  respect  or  submission.^— 
To  •trike  the  Jtng  in  an  engagement,  ia  the 

*ign  of  surrendering. To  hang  out  the 

\ohite  /log,  is  to  ask  quarter;  or  in  some 
ce«:«,  it  denotes  that  the  vessel  has  no  hos- 
tile intention,  but  comes  to  trade,  &c.  'Flic 
ted  flag  in  a sign  of  defiance  and  battle.-  — 
T'o  hang  the  Jiag  half-mast  high,  if  a token 
nr  •’ignal  of  mourning. 

f 1/Afi,  in  botanv,  a wt  of  rush,  or  aqua- 
L'  plant  writh  a bladcd  leaf.  'J'hcre  arc 
different  kinds,  as  the  common  flag,  or 
water  iris,  that  grows  in  rivers  and  nears 
t yellow  fin  . i-r;  the  corn  flag,  or  gladiole, 
a bulbous  plant ; and  tlic  'I’.vect  flag,  a pe- 
rennial; which  two  last  arc  cultivated  in 
irardens. 

FLA  GKLLANTS,  in  church  history,  a 
isnaticol  s^et  in  the  Kith  century,  who 

maintained  that  remission  of  sins  was  not 
to  be  obtained  without  flagellation.  Accord- 
ingly, they  walked  in  procession,  preceded 
by  priests  carrying  the  cross,  and  publicly 
lashed  themselves  till  the  blood  ran  down 
their  naked  bodies. 

FLAG'-OFFICERS,  those  w'ho  command 
the  several  squadrons  of  a fleet ; as  admi- 
rals, vice-admirals,  and  reai’-admirals.  [See 
Ad  mib»al.] 

FLAG'-SHIP,  a ship  commanded  by  a 
flag-officer,  who  has  a right  to  carry  a flag, 
in  distinction  from  the  secondary  vessels 
under  his  command. 

FLAME,  the  small  parts  of  an  inflam- 
mable or  unctuous  body,  that  are  set  on 
tire,  or  briskly  agitated  or  thrown  off,  Avith 
a certain  vibrative  motion  at  the  surface  of 
that  body  into  the  open  air.  Simple  igni- 
tion never  exceeds  in  intensity  of  light  the 
body  by  the  contact  of  which  it  is  pro- 
duced: but  flame  consists  of  volatile  in- 
flammable matter,  in  the  act  of  combustion, 
and  combination,  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Many  metallic  substances  are 
volatilized  by  heat,  and  bum  with  a flame, 
by  contact  of  the  air  in  this  pure  state. 
Dr.  Ure  observes,  that  the  flame  of  combus- 
tible bodies  may,  in  all  cases,  be  considered 
as  the  combustion  of  an  explosive  mixture 
of  inflammable  gas  or  vapour  with  air.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a mere  combustion 
at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  inflamma- 
ble matter.  This  fact  is  proved  by  holding 
a taper,  or  a piece  of  burning  phosphorus, 
witliin  a flame  made  by  the  combustion  of 
alcohol.  The  flame  of  the  taper,  or  of  the 
phosphorus,  will  appear  in  the  centre  of  the 
other  flame,  proving  that  there  is  oxygen 
even  in  its  interior  part. 

FLA'MEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
name  of  an  order  of  priests,  instituted  by 
Romulus  or  Numa;  authors  not  being 
agreed  on  this  head.  Originally  there  w*erc 
three  priests  so  called;  the  Flamen  J)ialis, 
consecrated  to  Jupiter;  Flamen  Martialis, 
sacred,  to  Mars ; and  Flamen  Quirinalis, 
who  superintended  the  rites  of  Quirinus  or 
Romulus. 

FI.AMIN'GO,  in  ornithology,  a fowl  con- 
stituting the  genus  Phamicopfents,  of  the 
grallic  order;  a native  of  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica. It  resembles  the  heron  in  shape,  but 
is  entirely  red,  except  the  quill-feulhcrs. 

FLANK,  the  side  of  an  army,  or  a bat- 
talion encamped  on  the  right  and  left.— 
In  fortification,  that  part  ofa  bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face;  or 
any  part  of  a w'ork  that  defends  another 
work  along  the  outside  of  its  pnranct. 

FliAN'NEL,  a slight,  loose,  woollen  stuff, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  body  warm,  be- 
cause, from  its  light  and  spongy  texture,  it 
does  not  admit  of  a passage  for  the  licat. 

FLA'F,  in  music,  a character  which  lowers 
a note  one  scinitonc. 

FLATTING,  in  gilding,  is  the  giving  the 
work  a light  touch,  in  the  places  not  bur- 
nished, with  a pencil  dipt  in  size,  in  which 
a little  Vermillion  is  sometimes  mixed. 

FL.VTULENCE,  in  medicine,  air  gene- 
rated in  a weak  stomach  and  inicsliuca  by 
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SEVERAL  EARTHY  BODIES,  BOT  3IORE  ESPECIALLY  LIME,  ARE  REMARKABLE  FOR  THE  GREAT  LIGHT  THEY  GIVE  WHEN  IGNITED. 


INDIANS  ON  THE  NORTH-WEST  COAST  OP  AMERICA  ARE  OFTEN  OBLIGED  TO  REMOVE  TBEIR  RESIDENCES  TO  ESCAPE  THE  MYRIADS  OP  FLEAS  THERE. 
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FLINTS  ARE  GENERALLY  POUND,  LYING  IN  STRATA,  AMONG  CHALK. 
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imperfect  digestion,  occasioning  distension, 
uneasiness,  and  IVequcnt  eructations. 

FLAX,  a plant,  from  the  fibres  of  which 
linen  thread  is  made.  Common  flax  is  an 
annual ; but  the  other  kinds  are  perennials. 

FLEA,  in  entomology,  an  insect  of  the 
genus  VnJex.  It  is  of  a deep  purple  colour, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  agility  in  leaping, 
for  which  it  has  three  pairs  of  legs.  It 
sucks  the  blood  of  larger  animals,  and  its 
bite  is  very  troublesome.  The  muscular 
power  of  the  flea  is  truly  wonderful.  It  has 
been  known  to  draw  70  or  80  times  its  own 
weight,  resist  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
fingers  in  our  endeavours  to  crush  it,  and 
leap  two  hundred  times  its  own  length. 
Hence  it  is  called  by  the  Arabians,  the 
father  of  leapers.’^  Supposing  the  same 
relative  force  to  be  infused  into  the  body  of 
a man  six  feet  high,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
leap  three  times  the  height  of  St.  Paul’s ! 
Latreille  tells  us  of  a flea  which  dragged  a 
silver  cannon  twenty-four  times  its  own 
w'eight,  mounted  on  wheels,  and  was  not 
alarmed  when  this  was  charged  with  gun- 
powder and  fired  off.  And  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  assertion;  inasmuch  as 
the  feats  of  the  “industrious  fleas,”  exhi- 
bited in  Londou,  are  not  a whit  less  mar- 
vellous. 

FLEAM,  an  instrument  for  lancing  the 
gums  or  bleeding  cattle. 

FLEECE,  a flock  of  wool,  or  what  comes 

from  a sheep  at  one  shearing. Order  of 

the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  of  knighthood 
instituted  by  Philip  II.  duke  of  bur- 
gundy. 

FLEET,  a squadron  of  ships  of  war,  be- 
longing to  any  prince  or  state.  It  also 
denotes  any  number  of  trading  ships,  em- 
ployed in  a particular  branch  of  commerce. 
Merchant-fleets  generally  take  their  deno- 
mination from  the  place  they  are  bound  to, 
as  the  Turkey-fleet,  East-India-flcct,  &c. 
These,  in  times  of  peace,  go  in  fleets  for 
their  mutual  aid  aud  assistance : in  time  of 
war,  besides  this  security,  they  procure 
convoys  of  men  of  war,  either  to  escort 
them  to  the  places  whither  they  arc  bound, 

or  to  a certain  place  or  latitude. It  is 

also  the  name  of  a prison  in  London, 
where  debtors  arc  confined;  and  to  which 
persons  are  committed  by  the  courts  of 
chancery  and  common-picas.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  Farringdon-str^et,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  float  or  licet  of  the  river, 
which,  like  an  uncovered  sewer,  formerly 
ran  near  the  building,  and  was  called  Fleet- 
ditch.  Fleia,  from  the  Saxon  Jicot,  signi- 
fies, in  barbarous  Latin,  a place  where  the 
tide  comes  up. 

FLESH,  in  anatomy,  the  muscular  part 
of  an  animal  body,  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels arc  so  small  ns  to  retain  only  blood 

enough  to  give  them  a red  colour. Flesh, 

in  botany,  the  pulpy  substance  of  any  fniit 
or  root. 

FLEX'OR,  in  anatomy,  a name  applied  to 
several  muscles,  whose  oftlcn  it  is  to  bend 
the  parts  to  which  they  belong  ; in  opposi- 
tion to  the  extensors,  which  open  or  stretch 
them. 


FLEX'URE,  in  geometry,  the  bending  or 
cun'ing  of  a line  or  figure:  thus,  when  a ’ 
line  first  bends  one  way  and  then  another,  ' 
the  point  where  the  bend  changes  to  the  I 
other  side  is  called  the  “ point  of  contrary  j 
flexure.”  1 

FLINT,  in  natural  history,  a semi-  | 
pellucid  stone,  being  a subspecies  of  quartz,  i 
of  one  uniform  substance,  and  free  from  [ 
veins ; but  of  different  degrees  of  colour,  ! 
and  surrounded  with  a whit^h  crust. 
Flints  occur  almost  always  in  nodules  or  j 
tubercular  concretions  of  various  and  very  | 
irregular  forms.  They  break  with  an  even,  \ 
glossy  surface;  are  moderately  transparent, 
very  hard,  and  capable  of  a fine  polish; 
readily  strike  fire  with  steel;  make  not  the 
least  effervescence  with  aquafortis,  and 
burn  to  a whiteness.  The  uses  of  flint,  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  gloss 
and  tine  pottery-ware,  are  described  under 
the  proper  heads. 

FLITCH,  in  naval  language,  the  name 
of  a piece  of  small  timber  applied  to  ships 
for  the  purpose  of  sawing  up  into  boat- 
timber. 

FLOAT,  a raft  or  number  of  pieces  of  tim- 
ber fastened  together  with  rafters  athwart, 

to  be  driven  do\\Ti  a river  with  the  tide. 

Floating  Breakwater,  a marine  contrivance, 
consisting  of  a series  of  square  frames  of 
timber,  connected  by  mooring  chains  or 
cables,  and  intended  to  break  the  violence 
of  the  agitated  waves  ; either  to  allow  ves- 
sels to  ride  within  these  quadrangular 
basins  with  more  safety,  or  to  produce 
smooth  water  in  bathing  places  on  a rough 

coast. Floatinp’bridge,  in  war,  a kind  of 

double  bridge,  the  upper  one  projecting 
beyond  tlie  lower  one,  and  capable  of  being 
moved  forward  by  pulleys,  used  for  carrying 
troops  over  narrow  moats  in  attacking  the 
outworks  of  a fort.  Floating-bridges  of  a 
very  large  size  have  also  of  late  been  con- 
structed for  the  transit  of  passengers  and 
goods  across  creeks,  harbours,  &c.,  by  the 

application  of  steam-power. Floating- 

light,  on  shipboard,  a hollow  vessel  of 
tinned  iron-plate,  made  in  the  fonn  of  a 
boat,  with  a reflector  or  lanthom,  for  the 
puqjose  of  saving  those  who  may  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  overboard  in  the  night. 
•-—“Floating  battery,  vessels  used  as  oat- 
tcrics  to  cover  troops  in  landing  on  an  ene- 
my’s coast. Float-boards,  tliosc  boards 

fixed  to  water  wheels  of  under-shot  mills, 
serving  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  stream, 
bv  winch  the  wheel  is  carried  round. 

’FLOAriNG  (the  art  of).  The  following 
information,  derived  from  an  unique  publi- 
cation by  Mr.  \Valkcr,  is  worth  remember- 
ing:— “ Any  human  being  who  will  have 
the  presence  of  mind  to  clasp  the  hands 
behind  the  back,  and  turn  the  lace  towards 
the  zenith,  may  float  at  ease,  and  in  perfect 
safety,  in  tolerably  still  water— ay,  and 
sleep  there,  no  matter  how  long.  If 
knowing  how  to  swim,  you  would  cseai>c 
drowning  when  you  find  yourself  in  d^P 
water,  you  have  only  to  consider  yoursell  an 
empty  pitcher;  let  your  month  and  nose, 
not  llic  top  part  of  your  heavy  head,  be  tnc 
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OtfN  FLINTS  ARK  BUT  LITTLK  USKP  NOW  TIIKRR  ARB  rKRCUSSION  CATS, 


r'>LOCBa  or  ri.owki«4  dki*k.'«o  on  liuht,  all  o¥  iukm  ukcumim}  wiiiTK  if  tiiky  auk  ki:it  in  total  dauknuim 


GOOD  FLOUR  ABSORBS  MORS  WATER  TUAN  BAD,  AND  OLD  MORE  THAN  NEW. 


FLo]  ^ SBictionarB  of  t]^e  IBelles  ICcttves.  [flo 

highest  part  of  you,  and  you  arc  safe ; but 
> thrust  up  one  of  your  bony  hands,  auddown 
you  go;  turning  up  the  handle  tips  over  the 
1 pitcher.  Having  had  the  happiness  to 
1 prevent  one  or  two  drownings  by  this  sim- 
ple instruction,  we  publish  it  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  either  love  aquatic  sports  or 
dread  them.” 

FLOETZ,  or  FLETZ,  in  geology,  hori- 
zontal beds  or  strata,  which  lie  over  the 
transition  rocks,  and  of  which  there  arc 
two  formations,  one  called  floetz,  or  se- 
condary, containing  the  petrified  remains 
of  animalcula>  and  vegetables  now  extinct ; 
and  the  other,  consisting  of  similar  forma- 
tions, and  the  alluvial  soils  lying  upon 
them,  containing  the  remains  of  animals 
similar  to  those  now  in  existence,  and  con- 
sisting of  basalt,  wacke,  greystone,  slate, 
coal,  trap,  sand,  loam,  fragments  of  ore,  &c. 

FLOOD,  abody  of  water,  rising,  swelling^ 
and  overfioRung  land  not  usually  covered 

with  water. By  way  of  eminence,  the 

universal  deluge  is  called  ike  Jlood. 

FLOOD'-GATE,  a sluice  or  gate  that 
may  be  opened  or  shut,  for  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  water. 

FLOOD'-MARK,  the  mark  w’hich  the  sea 
makes  on  the  shore,  at  the  highest  tide; 
hizh  water  mark. 

FLORAXIA,  a feast  kept  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora.  This  feast 
began  April  the  25th,  and  continued  till  the 
first  of  May,  during  which  time  the  Ludi 
FloraUs  were  celebrated. 

FLOR'ID  STYLE,  in  literary  composi- 
tion, that  which  is  too  much  enriched  with 
figures  and  flowers  of  rhetoric.  Lnngiiius 
uses  the  terms  florid  and  affected  etyle  in- 
differentry,  and  describes  them  as  quite 

contrary  to  the  true  sublime. ^Tlie 

etyle  of  architecture,  or  florid  Gothic,  an 
elaborate  kind  of  Gothic  architecture,  filled 
with  points,  ramifications,  mullions,  &c. 

Florid,  in  music,  any  composition  or 

performance  of  a rich  and  embellished  kind. 

FLOR'IN,  a coin  of  different  value  ; the 
s’lvcr  florin  of  Holland  is  worth  about  Is.  Hd% 
Most  of  the  gold  florins  arc  of  a coarse 
•Hoy,  weighing  variously  from  about  four- 
teen to  seventeen  carats. 

FLORES'CENCK,  in  botany,  the  season 
when  plants  expand  their  flowers. 

FL()S8'  SILK,  the  name  g^ven  to  the 
portions  of  ravelled  silk  broken  off  in  tlie 
hlature  of  the  cocoons.  It  is  carded  like 
cotton  or  wool,  and  spun  into  a soft  coarse 
yam  or  thread,  for  making  shawls,  socks, 
and  other  articles  where  an  inferior  kind  of 
auk  may  be  used. 

FLOS,  in  botany,  the  name  of  several 
•pecies  of  plants.  Also  the  general  name 
for  the  flower. 

FlyOS  CULE.in  botany,  a partial  or  lesser 
of  an  agseregate  flower. 

I'^LOS  f:UJ.OU§,  in  botany,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  compound  flowers,  made  up  of 
a number  of  florets  in  funnel-shaped  petals, 
u"?  the  same  common  cup. 

rU)S  rER'RI,  in  mineralogy,  a variety 
or  arrsgonite,  occurring  in  little  cylinders, 
aometimes  diverging  and  ending  in  a point, 

and  sometimes  branched,  like  coral.  It  is 
found  in  veins  of  sparry  iron,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name 

FLOT'SAM,  iu  law,  a term  for  goods 
lost  by  shipwreck,  but  which  ^are  floating 

on  the  sea. There  are  two  other  uncouth 

terms  made  use  of  to  describe  WTecked 
goods,  viz.,  jetsam  and  lagan;  the  former, 
when  the  goods  are  sunk ; and  the  latter, 
when  they  are  sunk,  but  tied  to  a cork  or 
buoy  to  be  found  again. 

FLOUR,  the  finely  ground  and  sifted 
meal  of  wheat  orother  grain.  [See  Bread.] 

FLOURTSH,  in  music,  a prelude  or  pre- 
paratory air,  without  any  settled  rule  : also 
the  decorative  notes  which  a singer  or  in- 
strumental performer  occasionally  intro- 
duces.  In  military  language,  it  is  the 

sounding  of  trumpets  on  receiving  an  officer 
or  other  person  of  distinction. 

FLOW'ER,  that  beautiful  part  of  a plant 
we  call  the  blossom;  the  parts  or  divisions 
of  which  are  called  petals.  It  contains  the 
parts  of  fructification,  or  the  germ  of  the 
fruit ; and  consists  of  a calyx,  corolla,  sta- 
men, and  pistil. A writer  in  the  New 

Monthly  Magazine  thus  picturesquely  de- 
scribes the  blooming  flowers  on  the  Alps : 
— ” Wherever  there  is  a handful  of  earth, 
there  also  is  a patch  of  wild  flowers.  If 
there  be  a crevice  in  the  rock  sufficient 
to  thrust  in  the  edge  of  a knife,  there  will 
the  winds  carry  a few  grains  of  dust,  and 
there  straight  up  springs  a flower.  In 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps  they  cover 
the  earth  with  beauty.  Thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  blue,  and  yellow,  and 
pink,  and  violet,  and  white,  of  every  sha- 
dow and  every  form,  are  to  be  seen,  vying 
vvuth  each  other,  and  eclipsing  every  thing 
besides.  Midway  they  meet  you  again, 
sometimes  fragrant,  and  always  lovely;  and 
in  the  topmost  places,  where  the  larch  and 
pine,  and  the  rhododendron,  (the  last  living 
shrub),  arc  no  longer  to  be  seen,  where  you 
arc  just  about  to  tread  upon  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  there  still  peep  up  and 
blossom  **  the  Forcet-mc-not,”  the  Alpine  ra- 
nuncuiu.s,  and  white  and  blue  gentian,  the 
last  of  which  displays  a blue  of  such  intense 
and  splendid  colouring,  as  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  by  the  heavens  themselves.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  affected  at  thus  meet- 
ing with  these  little  unsheltered  things,  at 
the  edge  of  eternal  barrenness.  They  are 
the  last  gifts  of  beneficent,  abundant  na- 
ture. Tlius  far  has  she  struggled  and  striven, 
vanquishing  rocks,  and  opposing  elements, 
and  sowing  here  a forest  of  larches,  and 
there  a wood  of  pines — a clump  of  rhodo- 
dendrons, a patch  of  withered  herbage,  and, 

lastly,  a bright  blue  flower.” Flowers 

were  in  great  request  at  the  entcrtninxnents 
of  the  ancients,  being  provided  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  feast,  and  brought  in  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  feast, or  before  the  se- 
cond course.  They  were  likewise  used  by 
them  in  bedecking  tombs. 

FLOW E 118,  in  chemistry,  a term  formerly 
applied  to  a variety  of  substances  procured 
bv  sublimation,  and  were  in  the  form  of 
slightly  colouring  powder : hence,  in  all  old 

FLOWERS  IfAVM  A RIOULAR  TIMB  OF  OrSNlNO  AND  SHUTTING.  [C  C 


AT  ITS  PKOPER  BEAT  POE  BAKING,  WHEN  PLOHE  THROWN  INTO  IT  BECOMES  BLACK  E’lTHOOT  FLAME. 


TUB  FBEEZXXO  POINT  IN  A TUBBMOMETBB  IS  WHERB  TUB  QUICKSILVEE  BECOMES  STATIONARY  WUEN  IMMERSES  IN  MELTING  ICE, 


THE  SUN-FLOWER  FOLLOWS  TUB  SUN  ALL  DAT,  AND  THEN  TUBNS  TO  TUB  BAST. 


flu] 


Scicnttfic  anU  3£it£rari?  ®reasuro ; 


[flu 


books,  we  find  mention  made  of  the  flowers 
of  antimony,  arsenic,  zinc,  and  bismuth, 
which  are  the  sublimed  oxydes  of  these  me- 
tals, either  pure  or  combined  with  a small 
quantity  of  sulphur:  we  have  also  still  in 
use,  though  not  generally,  the  terms  flowers 
of  sulphur,  benzoin,  &c.  ’ 

FLOWERS,  ARTIFICIAL,  a consider- 
able article  of  manufacture,  larticularly  in 
France,  where  they  are  made  witli  astonish- 
ing skill  and  taste,  and  give  employment 
to  an  immense  number  of  hands. — The  sa- 
vages of  South  America  manufacture  per- 
fect feather  flowers,  derived  from  the  brilli- 
ant plumage  of  their  birds,  which  closely  re- 
semble the  products  of  vegetation ; and  with 
this  advantage,  that  the  colours  never  fade. 

FLOWER-DE-LIS,  (sometimes  \vTitten, 
incorrectly,  Jiower-de-luce)^  in  heraldry,  a 
bearing  representing  the  lily,  the  hierogly- 
phic of  royal  majesty. In  botany,  the 

iris  or  flag-flower, 

FLOWERS,  LANGUAGE  OF,  Among  ori- 
ental nations  the  language  of  flowers,  as  it  is 
called,  has  acquired  a significant  character. 
Dr,  Madden,  in  his  travels,  alluding  to  this 
has  the  following  passage:— “A  Turkish 
lady  of  fashion  is  wooed  by  an  invisible 
lover.  In  the  progress  of  the  courtship, 
a hyacinth  is  occasionally  dropped  in  her 
path  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  the  female 
attendant  at  the  bath  does  the  office  of  a 
Mercury,  and  talks  of  a certain  effendi 
seeking  the  lndy*s  love,  as  a nightingale  as- 
piring to  the  affections  of  a rose.**  The 
charm  of  novelty  has  sometimes  attracted 
attention  in  the  Western  world  to  this  ten- 
der language,  and  dictionaries  have  been 
composed  to  explain  its  mysteries;  but  it 
is  only  among  the  lively  and  imaginative 
mortals  of  the  East,  that  it  has  ever  been 
brought  to  perfection. 

FLIJ'ATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  of  which 
the  fluoric  acid  is  the  chief  ingredient. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  following 
properties : — W’hen  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
upon  them,  they  emit  acrid  vapours  of  flu- 
oric^acid,  which  corrode  glass;  when  heat- 
ed, several  of  them  phosphoresce;  they  are 
not  decomposed  by  lient,  nor  altered  by 
combustibles ; and  they  combine  with  si- 
lica by  means  of  heat.  Most  of  them  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

FLUTD,  in  physiology,  an  appellation 
given  to  all  bodies  whose  particles  easily 
yield  to  the  least  partial  pressure,  or  force 
impressed;  moving  easily  among  them- 
selves, and  accommodating  themselves  to 
all  changes  of  position,  so  ns  always  to  pro- 
8cr.;e  A level  surface.  From  the  ^avity  of 
fluids  arises  their  pressure,  which  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  gravity:  for  if  the  par- 
tides  of  fluids  have  equal  magnitude  and 
weight,  the  gravity  or  pressure  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  depth,  and  equal  in 
every  horizontal  line  of  fluid.— i—Ffuidify 
stands  directly  opposed  to  solidity  or 
ness,  and  is  distinguished  from  liquidity 
and  humidity,  inasmuch  ns  the  latter  imply 
also  welling  and  adhering.  Melted  nictals, 
air,  ether,  smoke,  and  flame,  arc  fluid  but 
not  liquid  bodies,  their  parts  being  dry, 


and  leaving  no  sense  of  moisture.  Fluidity 
is  the  effect  of  heat. 

FLUORTC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a gas- 
eous substance  procured  from  fluor  spar, 
which  is  of  a corroding  nature,  and  will 
dissolve  glass,  for  which  reason  it  has  been 
used  for  etching  on  glass.  This  acid  gas 
readily  combines  with  water;  and  when 
dropped  in,  a hissing  noise  is  produced 
with  much  heat.  Its  odour  is  very  pene- 
trating, and  its  vapour  dangerous  to  in- 
spire. When  applied  to  the  skin,  it  in- 
stantly disorganizes  it,  and  produces  the 
most  painful  wounds.  This  gas  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of fiuo-silicic  act'd,  because 
it  is  regarded  as  a compound  of  flnoric  acid 
and  silica. 

FLU'ORINE,  in  chemistry,  the  supposed 
basis  of  fluoric  acid. 

FLU'OROUS  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the 
acid  of  fluor  in  its  first  degree  of  oxygena- 
tion. 

FLU'OR  SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  the  foli- 
ated fluate  of  lime;  a species  of  mineral 
which  abounds  in  nature,  and  consists  of 
a calcareous  earth  in  combination  with 
fluoric  acid.  Though  sometimes  massive, 
it  is  almost  alw’ays  regularly  crystalized. 
The  variously- coloured  specimens  called 
Derbyshire  spar,  are  worked  upon  the  turn- 
ing-lathe into  vases  and  other  ornaments. 

FLUOSILTCATE,  in  chemistry,  a com- 
pound of  fluoric  acid,  containing  silex,  with 
some  other  substance. 

FLUOSILI"CIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epi- 
thet for  that  which  is  composed  of  or  con- 
tains fluoric  acid  w ith  silex. 

FLUSH,  a term  in  a game  at  cards 
where  they  are  all  of  a suit. — In  carpentry, 
a term  signifying  that  two  bodies  joined 
together  make  an  even  surface. 

FLUTE,  the  common  or  English,  a mu- 
sical wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a tube 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  fur- 
nished with  holes  at  the  side  for  the  pur- 
pose of  varying  its  sounds  by  stopping  and 
opening  them  with  the  fingers. — The  Ger- 
man flute  is  formed  of  several  joints  or 
pieces  screwed  into  each  other,  with  holes 
at  the  side,  and  the  addition  of  several 
br«T8s  or  silver  keys,  to  temper  the  tones  to 
the  various  fiats  and  sharps. 

FLUTES,  or  FLU'TINGS,  in  architec- 
ture, perpendicular  channels,  or  cavities, 
cut  along  the  shaft  of  a column  or  pilas- 
ter. They  arc  chiefly  effected  in  the  Ionic 
order,  where  they  had  their  first  rise; 
though  they  are  also  used  in  the  richer  or- 
ders, ns  the  Corinthian  and  Composite; 
but  seldom  in  the  Doric,  and  scarceV  c'cr 
in  the  Tuscan.  Each  column  has  twenty- 
four  flutes,  and  each  flute  is  hollowed  in 
exactly  a oundrnnt  of  a circle.  The  Doric, 
however,  lias  but  twenty.  Between  the 
flutes  arc  little  spaces  that  separate  them, 
called  stria  or  lists:  though,  in  the  Doric, 
the  flutes  arc  frequently  made  to  join  to 
one  another,  without  any  intermediate 
space  at  all;  the  list  being  sharpened 
otT  to  a thin  edge,  which  fonns  a part  of 
each  Ante.  Fluted  colums  arc  sometimes, 
(hough  improperly,  termed  reeded. 
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UKATKD  LIQUIDS  nAREFt  AND  ASCEND,  IN  LOIT.TNO,  BT  EXPANSION. 


TUB  noILINO  POINT  IN  A TIlRRIf OM RTKB  18  WHERB  TUB  QU1CK91LTBH  REMAINS  STATIONARY  W’HBN  STANDING  IN  BOILING  W'ATKR. 


TUB  rOOT  or  a fly  SUAPB  USSKMOLStl  A CUKRYCOMB,  A!«D  WITH  IT  TllRY  BRUSU  OFF  TUR  DUST  FllOM  TIIRIH  HEAD  AND  WIROfl. 
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ARGLINQ  WITH  NATURAL  OR  ARTIFICIAL  FLIKSj  IS  “ rLY-FISEING.” 


fly]  'a  Sicttonary  of  tlje  ISefles  3£ettres.  [foc 

FLUX,  in  chemistry,  a general  term  to 
denote  any  substance  or  mixture  added  to 
assist  in  the  fusion  of  minerals.  The  fluxes 
made  use  of  in  experiments  consist  usually 
of  alkalies,  which  render  earthy  mixtures 
fusible,  by  converting  them  into  glass ; or 
by  converting  glass  itself  into  powder. 
Limestone,  fluor  spar,  borax,  and  several 
earthy  or  metallic  oxydes,  are  employed  as 

fluxes  in  metallurgy, Flux,  in  medicine, 

an 'extraordinary  issue,  or  evacuation  of 

some  humours  of  the  body. Flux  and 

R^ux,  the  regular  and  periodical  motion 
of  the  sea,  ndiich  happens  twice  in  24 
hours,  48  minutes.  13y  the  flux,  or  ad- 
vancing motion  of  the  tide,  the  water  rises ; 
by  the  reflux,  or  ebbing  of  the  tide,  it 
sinks ; and  the  period  at  wliich  the  water 
is  in  a manner  at  rest,  is  called  high- 
xcater. 

FLUXTONS,  a method  of  calculation 
invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  this 
branch  of  mathematics,  magnitudes  of 
every  kind  are  supposed  to  be  generated  by 
motion.  This  science  is  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  curves,  in  finding  the  con- 
tents of  solids,  and  computing  their  sur- 
faces ; in  finding  the  centres  of  gravities 
and  oscillation  of  diflereut  bodies ; the  at- 
tractions of  bodies  under  different  forms ; 
the  direction  of  wind,  wliich  has  the  great- 
est eff'ect  on  an  engine;  and  in  the  solu- 
tion of  many  other  interesting  and  impor- 
tant problems. 

FLY,  in  zoology,  a winged  insect  of  va- 
rious species,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  which  is,  that  their  wings  are  tran- 
sparent. By  this,  flics  are  distinguished 
from  beetles,  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  &c. 
Some  flies  have  tw  o w ings,  and  others  four. 

Fly,  in  mechanics,  a heavy  wheel  at 

right  angles  with  the  axis  of  a w indlass  or 
jack,  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a machine. 
When  used  as  a collector  of,  power,  the  fly 
is  frccjuently  seen  with  heavy  knobs  at  the 

opposite  ends  of  the  straight  line. Fly, 

among  mariners,  that  part  of  a compass  on 
which  the  thirty-two  points  are  described. 

FLY'-BLOW,  the  deposit  of  eggs  by  flies, 
which  afterwards  become  maggots,  as  the 
grub  state  of  future  flies. 

FLY'-CATCHER,  in  ornithology,  a ge- 
nus of  birds,  the  Muticapa,  with  n bill  flnt- 
' ted  nt  the  base,  almost  triangular,  notched 
: at  the  upper  mandible,  and  beset  with 
bristles.  They  arc  of  infinite  use  in  de- 
stroying those  numerous  swarms  of  noxious 
injects  engendered  by  heat  and  moisture, 
which  are  continually  on  the  wing,  and 
which,  though  weak  and  contemptible 
when  individually  considered,  arc  formi- 
dable to  vegetation  by  their  numbers. 

1 KLY'ERS,  in  architecture,  stairs  that  do 
1 not  wind,  but  are  made  of  an  oblong  square 
figure,  and  go  straight  forward,  the  second 
standing  behind  the  first,  and  so  on. 

FLY-IION'KY8UCKLE,  in  botany,  a 
shrub;  the  llalUria  lucida  of  Linnaeus. 

FLY'INO,  the  progressive  motion  of  a 
bird,  or  other  winged  animal,  in  the  liquid 
sir.  The  parts  or  birds  chiefly  concerned 
in  flying,  arc  the  wings,  by  which  they  arc 

sustained  or  wafted  along.  The  manner 

of  flying  is  this:  the  bird  first  bends  his 
legs,  and  springs  with  a violent  leap  from 
the  ground;  then  opens  and  expands  the 
joints  of  his  wings,  so  as  to  make  a right 
line  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  his  body: 
thus  the  wings,  with  all  the  feathers  there- 
in, constitute  one  continued  lamina.  Being 
now'  raised  a little  above  the  horizon,  and 
vibrating  the  wings  w'ith  great  force  and 
velocity  perpendicularly  against  the  sub- 
ject air,  that  fluid  resists  those  successions, 
both  from  its  natural  inactivity  and  elas- 
ticity, by  means  of  which  the  whole  body 
of  the  bird  is  protruded.  The  resistance 
the  air  makes  to  the  withdrawing  of  the 
w'ings,  and  consequently  the  progress  of 
the  bird,  will  be  so  much  the  greater,  as 
the  waft  or  stroke  of  the  fan  of  the  wing 
is  longer:  but  as  the  force  of  the  wing  is 
continually  diminished  by  this  resistance, 
when  the  two  forces  come  to  be  in  equili- 
brio,  the  bird  will  remain  suspended  in  the 
same  place;  for  the  bird  only  ascends  so 
long  as  the  arch  of  air  the  wing  describes 
makes  a resistance  equal  to  the  excess  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  bird  above  the 
air.  If  the  air,  therefore,  be  so  rare  as  to 
give  way  w'ith  the  same  velocity  as  it  is 
struck  withal,  there  will  be  no  resistance, 
and  consequently  the  bird  can  never 
mount.’*  Birds  never  fly  upwards  in  a per- 
pendicular line,  but  always  in  a parabola. 
In  a direct  ascent,  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial tendency  w'ould  oppose  and  destroy 
each  other,  so  that  the  progress  would  be 
very  slow.  In  a direct  descent  they  would 
aid  one  another,  so  that  the  fall  would  be 
too  precipitate. 

FLY'TNG-FISH,  the  Exocoetua  of  natu- 
ralists; a fish  which  is  enabled,  by  the  vi- 
bration of  its  large  pectoral  fins,  to  leave 
the  water  w'hcn  alarmed  or  pursued,  and 
sustain  itself  for  several  seconds  in  the  air. 
In  tropical  seas  they  rise  from  the  water  in 
shoals,  of  thousands  at  a time,  w'hen  dis- 
turbed by  the  passing  of  a ship,  or  pursued 
by  a dolphin.  They  spring  from  the  crest 
of  a wave,  and,  darting  Ibrw'ard,  plunge 
into  another  to  wet  the  membrane  of  tlie 
fins,  and  in  this  manner  continue  their 
flights  for  several  hundred  yards  together. 
[Sec  ExocfBTus.] 

FLYING-FINTON,  the  part  of  a clock, 
having  a fly  or  fan,  bv  whicu  it  gathers  uir, 
and  checks  the  rapidity  of  the  clock’s  mo- 
tion, when  the  weight  descends  in  the 
striking  part. 

FLY-OU’CinS,  in  botany,  the  Orchis 
muci/era,  a plant,  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance it  bears  in  figure  to  that  of  a fly. 

FLYTRAF,  in  botany,  a species  of  sen- 
sitive plant,  the  Vionvea  muscipula,  or  Ve- 
nus’ Fiy-trap;  tlic  leaves  of  which  consist 
of  two  lobes,  that  have  the  property  of 
closing  when  irritated  within,  and  conse- 
quently of  seizing  any  insects  which  hap- 
pen to  light  on  them. 

FO'CAL  DISTANCE,  in  mathematics, 
the  distance  of  the  focus,  which,  in  the  pa- 
rabola, is  its  distance  from  the  vertex:  and 
in  the  hyperbola,  from  the  centre. 

TO  COME  OFF  WITH  FLYIRO  rOLOURS’'  III  UKKD  TO  RXntKSS  TRIUMrU 
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A DETACHMBNT  OF  TROOPS  EMPLOYED  TO  HOVER  ABOUT  AND  WATCH  THE  MOTIONS  OP  AN  ENEMY,  IS  CALLED  A **  FLYING-PARTY. 


II 


DEW  FOGS,  WHICH  HAMO  OVEB  FIELDS,  ABE  “STBATUS”  CLOUDS. 

fog]  VL"f)z  Scientific  anti  lEiterarn  ®reasurn  ; [fon 

1 

F O'C  I L E M A'J  U S,  in  anatomy,  the 

Bt  a distance,  but  which  vanishes  as  you 

greater  bone  of  the  arm,  called  ulna;  or 

approach  it. 

o 

tlie  greater  bone  of  the  leg,  called  tibia. 

FOIL,  among  jewellers,  a thin  leaf  of 

pb 

The  lesser  bone  of  the  arm  or  leg  is  termed 

metal  placed  under  precious  stones,  to  in- 

< 

< 

focile  7nbiu8, 

crease  their  lustre  and  improve  their  colour. 

rOD'DER,  in  husbandry,  any  kind  of 

Hence  anvthing  of  a different  colour  or 

M 

food  for  cattle.  Green  fodder  consists  of 

quality,  which  serves  to  adorn  or  set  off 

Z 

grass,  tares,  hay,  &c.  Dry  fodder,  of  oats, 
barley,  and  beans. 

another  thing  to  advantage,  is  termed  a 

d 

foil. In  fencing,  an  elastic  piece  of  steel. 

(d 

FODDERTO'RIUM,  in  law,  provision  of 
fodder  or  forage,  made  to  the  king’s  pur- 

or  sword  without  a point,  to  fence  with  by 
way  of  exercise.  The  foil  usually  has  a 

K 

» 

veyors. 

button  or  piece  of  cork  at  the  end,  covered 

r. 

A 

FO'CUS,  in  optics,  the  poim  of  conver- 

with  leather. 

< ; 

S 

gence  or  concourse,  where  all  the  rays  of 

FOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  having  leaves 

u 

light  meet  alter  passing  through  a convex 

intermixed  with  flowers ; as,  a foliaceous 

lens.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 

spike. In  mineralogy,  having  the  form 

the  focus  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  apomt. 

of  a leaf  or  plate;  as,  foliaceous  spar. 

but  a small  circle,  one-eighth  the  thickness 

FO'LIAGE,  in  architecture,  the  repre- 

of  the  lens,  when  it  is  convex  on  both  sides ; 

sentation  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches. 

H t 

a 

for  the  rays  are  not  accui’ately  collected 

intended  to  ornament  and  enrich  capitals. 

a 

into  one  and  the  same  place  or  point. 

friezes,  pediments,  &c. 

a 1 

owing  to  the  different  nature  and  refran- 

FO'LIATE,  in  botany,  furnished  with 

^ 1 

gibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  to  the  imper- 

leaves. 

o Ik 

D 

fectious  in  the  figure  of  the  lens,  and  other 

FO'LIATED,  in  mineralogy,  consisting 

2 ]{ 

similar  impediments. Focus,  in  geome- 

of  thin  plates;  lamellar;  as,  a piliated 

o { 

V 

try  and  conic  sections,  a certain  point  in 
the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  where 

Structure. 

< 

FO'LIATING,  a term  used  for  covering 

> 

the  rays  reflected  from  all  parts  of  these 

the  backs  of  looking-glasses  with  a thin 

< 

<< 

curves  concur  and  meet. 

coat  of  tin  and  quicksilver. 

a. 

FCETUS,  in  physiology,  signifies  the 

FOLIATION,  in  botany,  the  leafing  of 

young  of  animals  while  in  the  womb,  par- 

plants,  or  the  disposition  of  the  nascent 

ticularly  after  it  is  formed;  till  which  time 

leaves  within  the  bud. 

a 1 

H 

it  is  more  properly  called  an  embryo. 

FO'LIO,  in  account  books,  denotes  a 

£ 1 

a 

FOG,  an  imperfect  condensation  of  the 

page,  or  rather  both  the  right  and  left  hand 

s 1 

air,  consisting  of  a large  proportion  of  air. 

pages,  these  being  expressed  by  the  same 

K 1 

M 

and  a smalt  one  of  aqueous  vapour.  Fogs 

figure. Folio,  a book  of  the  largest  site, 

the  leaves  of  which  are  formed  by  once 

~ '1 

P 

happen  in  winter,  about  the  change  of 

'6 

<1 

the  weather,  from  frost  to  thaw,  or  from 

doubling  a sheet  of  paper. 

thaw  to  frost : but  in  summer  and  spring, 

FO'LIOLE,  in  botanv,  one  of  the  single 

from  the  expansion  of  the  dew.  Fogs  are 

leaves,  or  leaflets,  w'hich  together  consti- 

c 1 

more  frequent  in  those  seasons  of  the  year 

tute  a compound  leaf. 

o 

when  there  is  a considerable  difference  of 

FO'LIOUS,  in  botanv,  having  leaves  in- 

S X 

temperature  in  the  different  parts  of  the 

termixed  with  the  flowers. 

fi  1 

> 

day ; as,  for  instanee,  in  autumn,  when,  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  the  air  is 

FO'LKLAND,  in  law,  copyhold  land  ; or 

4!  1 

a 

Land  held  by  The  commonalty  at  the  will  ot 

« 1 

capable  of  holding  a great  quantity  of 

the  lord. 

H J 

aqueous  matter  in  solution,  which  on  cool- 
ing towards  evening,  it  is  no  longer  capable 

FO'LKJIOTE,  a word  used  in  England 

^ i 

H 

before  the  Norman  conquest  to  denote  an 

o 

of  dissolving. A correspondent  of  the 

annual  assembly  of  the  people,  answering 

< 

" Magazine  of  Natural  History,”  in  speak- 

in  some  measure  to  a modem  parliament. 

c i| 

P 

ing  of  the  density  and  awful  blackness  of  a 

Some  authors  however,  allege  that  the 

? 1 

*<1 

“London  fog,”  particularly  of  one  which 

folkmotcwas  an  inferior  court,  or  common- 

> p 

occurred  Jan.  27,  1831,  says,  "this  extraor- 

council  of  a city  or  borough. 

u p 

PS 

dinary  appearance  is,  however,  caused  by  a 

FOL  LICLE,  in  botany,  a seed-vessel 

m H 

very  ordinary  accident,  viz.  a change  of 

opening  on  one  side  longitudinally,  and 

a fl 

tn 

wiiid ; and  which  may  be  accounted  for  as 

having  the  seeds  loose  in  it. 

tfi 

follows.  —The  west  wind  carries  the  smoke 

FO'MENT.VTION,  the  act  of  bathing 

K j 

of  tb  lity  to  the  eastward  in  a long  train. 

any  part  of  the  body  with  a decoction  of 

o \ 

exten  jng  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or 

herbs,  &c.  made  hot,  for  the  purpose  of 

n 3 

§ 

thirty  miles ; as  may  be  seen  in  a clear  day. 

easing  pain  or  dispersing  tumours.  A si- 

K j 

•< 

by  nnv  person  on  an  eminence  five  or  six 

milar  application  with  hags  ot  herbs  and 

n 

niiles  'from  the  city,  and  looking  across  in 

other  ingredients  is  called  a.diy  lomeuta- 

< j 

the  direction  of  the  wind ; say  from  Harrow- 

tion. 

IM 

on  tho-IIill,  for  instance.  In  this  case. 

FONT,  a large  basin  or  stone  vessel  in 

K- 

suppose  the  wind  to  change  suddenly  to 

wliicli  water  is  contained  for  baptising  in- 

P 

tlic  cast,  the  great  body  of  smoke  will  be 

fants,  or  other  persons.  It  is  so  called. 

r.  1 

o 

brought  backfiy  an  acciunulatcdmass,  and, 
ns  this  repasscs  the  city,  augmented  hy  the 
clouds  of  smoke  from  every  fire  therein,  it 
causes  the  murky  darkness  alluded  to.” 
FOG'-BANK,  an  appearance  in  hazy 
weather,  which  frequently  resembles  land 

probably,  because  baptism  was  usually  per- 

p 

(.» 

formed  among  the  primitive  Christians  at 

springs  or  fountains. Font,  or  Fount,  a 

complete  assortment  of  printing  types  of 
one  size,  including  a due  proj>ortion  of  all 
the  letters,  points,  figures,  accents,  &c. 

I 
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FOOS  WHICH  INVOI.VB  ELF.VATED  ODJKCTS,  ABE  “CITMULIS”  Cl.OODS. 

— 1 

in  OUOU  BBBAr,  BTBBT  100  LBS.  IS  BOUND  TO  CONTAIN  80  I.IlS.  OT  NUTUITIOUS  TOOl)  ; DUTCHBlt's  MKAT  AVKUAGES  ONLY  35  LOS.  IN  lUO. 


ANI3IAL  FOOD  IS  ftlOST  REQUIEED  IN  TUE  DECLINE  OF  LIFE. 


' roo]  91  Ti^efco  JBictionarn  of  tf;e  ISellES  lEettres.  [for 

FONTINA'LIA»  in  Roman  aptiquity,  a 
rclimous  feast  celebrated  Oct.  13,  in  houour 
of  tlie  nymphs  of  wells  and  fountains.  The 
ceremony  consisted  in  throwing  nosegays 
1 into  the  foimtains,  and  putting  cro\nis  of 
dowers  upon  the  wells. 

FOOD,  in  its  largest  sense,  direct  and 
metaphorical,  includes  whatever  is  taken 
for  nourishment ; in  reference  to  the  ani- 
mal economy,  w’hatcver  solid  or  liquid  ali- 
ment is  received  into  the  stomach ; and,  in 
a more  confined  sense,  solid  aliment  only. 
After  being  masticated  in  the  mouth,  our 
food  passes  through  the  gullet,  into  the 
stomach,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a pulp, 
called  chyme.  This  passes  into  the  pylorus 
and  duodenum,  w’here  it  is  separated  into 
chyle,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteal 
vessels  of  the  animal,  and  the  superduous 
parts  are  ejected  through  the  colon  and 

rectum. We  are  told  that  in  the  first 

ages  men  lived  upon  acorns,  berries,  and 
such  fruits  as  the  earth  spontaneously  pro- 
duces; then  they  proceeded  to  eat  thefiesh 
of  wild  animals  taken  in  hunting:  but 
their  numbers  decreasing,  and  mankind 
multiplying,  necessity  taught  them  the  art 
of  cultivating  the  ground,  to  sow  corn,  &c. 
"V^Tien  they  began  to  make  a free  use  of 
domestic  animus,  they  roasted  them  only  ; 
boiling  was  a refinement  in  cookery  w hich 
for  ages  they  were  strangers  to;  and  fish, 
living  in  an  clement  men  were  unused  to, 
were  not  eaten  till  they  grew  somewhat 
civilized. 

FOOL,  in  ordinary  language,  signifies 
one  who  is  deficient  in  intellect,  or  wdio 
pursues  a course  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  reason.  In  scripture  the  w'ord  /ool  is 
often  used  for  a w icked  or  depraved  person. 
Rut  in  its  most  legitimate  sense,  the  term 
ybol  means  one  who  is  destitute  of  reason; 
either  from  having  been  born  an  idiot;  or 
become  idiotic  from  some  injury  done  to  the 
brain. To  play  the  fooU  to  act  the  buf- 

foon; to  occupy  one’s  time  in  absurd  trifling. 

FOOT,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg,  or 
that  part  of  the  body  of  most  animals 
whereon  they  stand.  Animals  are  distin- 
guished, with  respect  to  the  number  of 
their  feet,  into  bipede,  two-footed ; as  men 
and  birds ; quadrupedst  four-footed ; like 
most  land  animals ; and  multipedes,  or 

rnany-footed,  as  insects. Vont,  a measure 

of  length,  consisting  of  12  inches;  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  the  length  of  a man’s 
foot.  Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into 

lo  digits,  and  the  digit  into  10  lines. A 

toot  square,  is  the  same  measure,  both  in 
breadth  and  length,  containing  I I 1 square 

or  superficial  iuches. Ana  a cu5ic  or 

solid  foot  is  the  same  measure  in  all  the 
Uirce  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  or  thickness,  containing  1728  cubic 
inchfcK. Foot,  in  poetry,  a certain  num- 

ber of  syllables  whicli  serve  for  measuring 
the  verse.— Foot,  in  niilitary  language, 
^Idlers  who  serve  on  foftt;  or  infantry,  ns 
distinguished  from  cavalry. 

FOOT'JiTALK,  in  botany,  a partial  stein 
supporting  tlic  leaf,  or  connerting  it  with 
Inc  stem  and  branch ; a petiole. 

FOR'AGE,  nil  kind  of  jirovender  for 
cattle,  especially  for  horses  in  time  of  war. 
■ — A foraffing  party,  those  who  are  sent 
out  by  the  general  in  order  to  collect  pro- 
visions either  for  the  horses  or  for  the 
troops. 

FOR.A'MEN,  in  anatomy,  a name  given 
to  several  apertures,  or  perforations  in 
veirious  parts  of  the  body;  as,  1.  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  foramina  of  the  cranium 
or  skull ; 2.  the  foramina  in  the  upper  and 
low’cr  jaw;  3.  the  foramen  lachrymale ; 
and,  4.  the  foramen  membranre  tympani. 
—^Foramen  ovale,  an  oval  aperture  or  pas- 
sage through  the  heart  of  a foetus,  which 
closes  up  after  birth.  It  arises  above  the 
coronal  vein,  near  the  right  auricle,  and 
passes  directly  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  serving  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  foetus,  till  such  time  as  the  in- 
fant breathes  and  the  lungs  are  open. 

FORCE,  in  mechanics,  the  energy  or  im- 
pulse w'ith  which  one  body  affects  another, 
with  reference  to  the  direction  of  motion, 
and  the  centres  of  the  masses.  It  consists 
in  the  transfer  of  the  motion  of  one  body  to 

another. Physical  force,  is  the  force  of 

material  bodies.  Moral  force,  is  the  power 
of  acting  on  the  reason  in  judging  and  de- 
termining.  Force,  in  law%  signifies  any 

unlawful  violence  offered  to  persons  or  pro- 
perty.  A forcible  entry,  is  a violent  and 

actual  entry  into  houses,  or  lands;  and  a 
forcible  detainer,  is  a violent  withholding 
the  possession  of  lauds,  &c.,  so  that  the 
person  w’ho  has  a right  of  entry  is  hindered 
therefrom. The  word  force  has  nume- 

rous other  meanings  ; as  strength  or  power 
for  war— virtue — cificacy — validity — destiny 
— necessity,  &c. 

FOR'CEFS,  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
for  extracting  anything  from  a wound,  &c. 
iUso,  a pair  of  scissors  for  cutting  off  or  di- 
viding the  fieshy  membraneous  parts  of  the 
body. 

FO'RCING,  among  gardeners,  a method 
of  obtaiiiiug  fruits  and  flow  ers  before  their 

season  by  the  application  of  heat. The 

fining  down  wines  so  as  to  render  them  fit 
for  immediate  use,  is  also  colled /orcin^. 

FORE,  a sea  term  for  near  the  stem;  as 
’ fore  and  aft,’  that  is,  from  stem  to  stem. 

FO'llECASTLE,  a short  deck  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship  above  the  upper  deck. 

FORECLO'SE,  in  law,  to  exclude  or  bar 
the  equity  of  redemption  on  mortgages,  &c. 

FO’IIEMAST,  the  mast  of  a ship  whicli 
is  placed  in  the  forepart  or  forecastle,  and 
carries  the  foresail  and  foretop-sail  yards. 
Foremast-men,  those  who  take  in  the  top- 
sails, furl  the  sails,  &c. 

FOKK-SnOU'rENING,  in  painting,  the 
art  of  correctly  conveying  to  the  mind  the 
impression  of  the  entire  length  of  an  ob- 
ject, when  rcjircsentcd  as  viewed  in  an 
oblique  or  receding  position. 

FOIl'EST,  a large  tract  of  land  covered 
with  trees;  differing  from  a wood  chiefly  in 

its  extent. The  forests  in  England  are  of 

such  great  nnti((uity,  tliat,  excepting  tlic 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  by  ^Yllliam  the 
Conqueror,  and  Hampton-cuurt,  by  Henry 
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VIII.  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  record  or 
history,  which  makes  any  certain  mention 
of  their  origin,  though  they  are  mentioned 
by  several  ^\Titers,  and  in  many  of  our  laws 
and  statutes.  The  four  principal  forests 
are  the  New-forest,  Shenvood-forest,  Dean- 
forest,  and  Windsor-foreat. 

rO'RESTALLlNG,  the  act  of  buying  or 
bargaining  for  any  provisions  or  merchan- 
dize, before  they  reach  the  market  to  which 
they  were  going,  with  an  intent  to  sell  the 
same  again  at  higher  prices. 

FO'RESTAY,  in  a ship’s  rigging,  a large 
rope  reaching  from  the  foremast  head  to- 
wards the  bowsprit  end,  to  support  the 
mast. 

rOR'FEITURE,  in  law,  the  loss  of  some 
right,  privilege,  or  estate,  goods,  lands,  or 
employments,  &c.  for  neglecting  to  do  one’s 
duty,  or  for  some  crime  committed. 

FORGE,  a small  furnace,  wherein  smiths 
and  other  artificers  of  iron  or  steel,  &c. 
heat  their  metals  red-hot,  in  order  to  soften 
and  render  them  more  malleable.  The 
word/or£re  is  also  used  for  a large  furnace, 
or  tron-ivorka,  in  which  the  ore  taken  from 
the  mine  is  melted  down. 

FORFIC'ULA,  in  entomology,  the  Ear- 
wig [which  see.] Forjicula  marina,  or 

Sea  -earwigt  an  insect  found  about  the  sea- 
shores, and  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  common  earwig. 

FO'RGERY,  in  law,  the  fraudulent  mak- 
ing or  altering  any  deed,  or  \\Titing,  &c.  to 
the  preju^ce  of  another  man’s  right,  par- 
ticularly the  counterfeiting  the  signature 
of  another  with  intent  to  defraud. 

FORGET'-ME-NOT,  {Mgoaotia  palus- 
iris)  in  botany,  a sm^  herbaceous  plant, 
bearing  alternate  and  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  small  blue  flowers,  whose  brilliancy 
renders  them  conspicuous  notwithstanding 
their  diminutive,  size.  This  little  flower 
(owing  perhaps  to  its  clear  blue,  the  colour 
of  fidelity)  is  considered  the  emblem  of 
friendship,  and  accordingly  finds  a con- 
spicuous place  in  the  bouquets  of  love  and 
sentiment,  both  floral  and  poetical. 

FORLORN-HOPE,  in  military  alfairs,  a 
detachment  of  men  appointed  to  lead  in  an 
assault,  to  storm  a counterscarp,  enter  a 
breach,  or  perform  any  other  service  at- 
tended with  great  and  imminent  peril. 

FORM,  in  physiology,  the  essential  and 
distinguishing  modification  of  the  matter 

of  which  any  body  is  composed. Form, 

in  a moral  sense,  the  manner  of  being  or 
doing  a thing  according  to  rules ; thus  wc 
say,  a form  of  government,  a /arm  of  argu- 
ment, &c. Form,  in  law,  the  rules  csta- 

blished  and  requisite  to  be  observed  in 
legal  proceedings.— “Form,  in  mechanics, 
a kind  of  mould  in  which  any  thing  is 
wrought,  --l^orm  also  denotes  the  exter- 
nal appearance  or  surface  of  a body,  or  the 
disposition  of  its  parts,  as  to  the  length, 

breadth,  and  thickness. Ksaential  /orm 

is  that  mode  of  existence  which  constitutes 
a thing  what  it  is,  and  without  which  it 
conld  not  exist. 

FORM  (pronounced  as  form,  a stool 
to  sit  on),  in  printing,  pages  or  columns  of 


type,  properly  arranged,  and  enclosed  and 
locked  in  an  iron  frame  called  a chase,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  put  to  press.  There 
are  two  forms  required  for  every  sheet,  one 
for  each  side ; and  each  form  consists  of 
more  or  fewer  pages,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  books.  -In  schools,  a does. 

FORM'ALIST,  one  w’ho  observes  the 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  worship, 
for  appearance'  sake,  without  possessing 
the  life  and  spirit  of  pure  religion. 

FORMA  PAUTERIS,  alaw  terra.  Wlien 
a person  has  just  cause  of  suit,  but  is  so 
poor,  that  he  cannot  defray  the  usual 
charges  of  suing  at  law  or  in  equity,  on 
making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth  5L,  and 
producing  a certificate  from  some  lawyer 
that  he  has  good  cause  of  suit,  the  judge 
will  admit  him  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis; 
xthat  is,  without  paying  any  of  the  usual 
fees  to  counsel,  &c. 

FORMATIONS,  in  geology,  the  general 
name  of  the  various  strata  which  compose 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  supposed  to 
be  formed  at  different  remote  periods.  In 
most  of  the  formations  there  are  some  mi- 
neral and  fossil  aflinities ; and  in  many, 
even  where  the  external  differences  are  ap-  ' 
parcntly  complete,  there  are  some  common 
characters,  by  the  aid  of  which  a passage  \ 
from  the  one  to  the  other  can  be  trac^.  ! 
It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  j 
unvarying  succession  of  formations  to  each  j 
other,  in  the  geological  series,  has  been  | 
found  to  exist  in  parts  of  the  earth  widely  | 
separated  from  each  other,  and  warrants 
not  only  the  belief  that  they  have  come 
into  their  order  successively,  but  that  the 
causes  which  brought  each  formation  to 
its  place  were  of  one  class,  whether  of  ig- 
neous or  of  aqueous  origin,  and  operat^ 
simultaneously. 

FOR'MIC  A"CID,  in  chemistry,  origin- 
ally the  acid  of  ants,  whicn  was  extracted 
from  them  cither  by  distillation  or  expres- 
sion with  water.  At  the  present  day /or- 
mic  acid  is  procured  from  the  appbeation 
of  a gentle  heat  to  a mixture  of  tartaric 
acid,  water,  and  the  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese. It  is  extremely  sour,  and  continues 
liquid  at  very  low  temperatures. 

FORMrCA,  the  Ant  [which  see.] 

FORMl'CA-LE'O,  or  Ant  lion,  in  en- 
tomology, an  insect  so  called  from  its  de- 
vouring .great  numbers  of  ants.  It  is  the 
caterpillar  or  worm  of  a fly  much  resem- 
bling the  Uhcllulec,  or  dragon-flies. 

FOR  MULA,  in  mathematics,  a general 
theorem  or  literal  expression  for  resolving 
any  part  of  a problem. Formuba,  in  theo- 

logy, a profession  of  faith. 

FORT,  in  the  militar>-  art,  a small  forti- 
fied place,  surrounded  with  a moat,  ram- 
part, and  parapet ; or  with  palisades,  stock- 
ades, and  other  means  of  defence. 

FORTIFICATION,  the  art  or  science 
of  fortifying  a place,  or  of  putting  it  in 
such  a posture  of  defence,  that  every  one 
of  its  parts  defends,  and  is  defended,  hy 
some  other  parts,  by  moans  of  ramparts,  ‘ 
parapets,  moats,  and  other  bulwarks:  so  , 
that  a small  number  of  men  within  may  be 
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able  to  defend  themselves  for  a consider- 
able time  against  the  assaults  of  a nume- 
rous army  without. Ancient  fortifica- 

tion^  at  hrst  consisted  of  walls  or  defences 
made  of  the  trunks  and  lar^e  branches  of 
trees,  mixed  with  earth,  to  secure  them 
against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  afterwards  altered  to  stone- walls,  on 
which  were  raised  breast-works,  beMnd 
which  they  made  use  of  their  darts  and 

arrows  in  security. -Modern  foriijicationt 

is  that  which  is  Hanked  and  defended  by 
bastions  and  out-works,  the  ramparts  of 
which  are  so  solid,  that  they  cannot  be 
beat  down  but  by  the  continual  fire  of  se- 
veral batteries  of  cannon.  The  principal 
works  belonging  to  a fortification  are,  the 
ditch  or  trench  made  round  each  work ; 
the  rampart,  or  elevation  of  earth,  raised 
along  the  faces  of  any  work,  to  cover  the 
inner  part ; the  parapet,  or  that  part  of  a 
rampart  which  serves  to  cover  the  troops 
planted  there ; the  bastion,  that  part  of  the 
inner  enclosure  of  a fortification  making 
an  angle  towards  the  field;  the  counter- 
scarp, the  slope  of  the  ditch  facing  the 
body  of  the  place ; the  covert  way,  the 
space  extending  round  the  counterscarp ; 
and  the  glacis,  the  part  beyond  the  covert 
way,  to  which  it  serves  as  a parapet.  In 
recent  times,  however,  fortification  has 
nndergone  important  changes,  and  engi- 
neers have  adopted  different  systems ; but 
those  which  have  acquired  the  greatest 
reputation  in  Europe,  are  the  systems  of 
count  Pagan,  the  baron  dc  Coehorn,  von 
Scheiter,  and  marshal  Vauban. 

FORTITUDE,  the  basis  or  source  of 
coolness  and  intrepidity  in  danger,  of  pa- 
tience in  suffering,  of  forbearance  under 
injuries,  and  of  magnanimity  in  all  condi- 
tions of  life.  In  fine,  fortitude  is  the  virtue 
1 of  a rational  and  considerate  mind,  founded 
on  a sense  of  honour  and  a regard  to  duty. 
The  motives  to  fortitude  are  many  and 
powerful,  and  this  virtue  tends  much  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individual,  by  giving  com- 
posure and  presence  of  mind,  and  keeping 
the  other  passions^n  due  subordination. 

FORUM,  in  Rome,  a public  place  where 
causes  were  ludicially  tried,,  and  orations 
delivered  to  the  people.  There  were  six  of 
these  forums,  viz.  the  Romanum,  Julianum, 
Auffusiumy  Palladium,  Trojanum,  and  Ha- 
lu4tii  forum.  The  chief  of  these  was  the 
forum  Hornanum,  called  by  way  of  eminence 
the/orum.  In  this  was  an  apartment  call- 
ed the  rostra,  where  the  lawyers  pleaded, 
and  the  orators  harangued  the  people,  &c. 
He*re  was  also  the  comitium,  or  nail  of  jus- 
tice, with  the  sanctuary  of  Saturn,  the  tem- 
ple of  Castor,  Ac.,  altogether  forming  a 
most  splendid  place.  The  word  forum  was 
also  applied  to  a place  of  traffic,  or  market- 
place: of  these  there  were  vast  numbers,  as 
the  forum  piMcarium,  olitorium,  Ac.  These 
^^re  generally  called /era  renalia,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  former,  which  were  called 
fora  ririlin. — —In  the  law,  forum  signifies 
a court  of  justice,  the  place  where  disputed 
rights  are  settled;  hence  forum  competent, 
a competent  jurisdiction ; forum  incompe- 

tens,  a court  not  authorized  to  try  the 
cause,  &c. 

FOSS,  in  fortification,  a hollow  ditch, 
commonly  full  of  water,  lying  between  the 

scarp  and  the  counterscarp. Foss,  or 

fossa,  in  anatomy,  a kind  of  cavity  in  a 
bone,  w'ith  a large  aperture,  but  no  exit  or 
perforation. Fossa,  in  our  ancient  cus- 

toms, W'as  used  to  signify  a ditch  full  of 
water,  w'herein  women  convicted  of  felony 
were  drowned.— Foss-way,  one  of  the  four 
principal  highways  of  England,  that  an- 
ciently led  through  the  kingdom ; sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans, 
and  having  a ditch  on  one  side.  Ouc  of 
these  reached  from  Totness  in  Devonshire 
to  Barton  on  the  Humber. 

FOS'SIL,  in  natural  history,  any  sub- 
stance penetrated  with  earthy  or  metallic 
particles,  which  is  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
whether  that  be  its  natural  or  its  acci- 
dental situation  ; the  first  being  called  na- 
tive, the  second  extraneous. 1.  Native 

fossils  are  substances  found  either  buried 
in  the  earth,  or  lying  on  its  surface,  of  a 
plain  simple  structure  and  showing  no 
signs  of  containing  vessels,  or  circulating 
juices;  as  earths,  smts,  and  metallic  bodies. 
2.  Extraneous  fossils  are  bodies  of  ve- 
getable or  animal  origin,  accidentally  buried 
in  the  earth ; as  plants,  shells,  bones,  &c., 
many  of  which  are  petrified.  The  oldest 
rocks  of  the  secondary  formation  contain 
aquatic  plants  and  reeds,  and  adjoining 
these  arc  madrepores,  encrinites,  and  va- 
rious zoophytes,  Uttle  removed  above  vege- 
tation ; in  the  next  series  are  ammonites, 
and  various  moUusca,  vei7  different  from 
any  existing  animals : above  these  are 
found  fishes,  bamboos,  and  ferns,  all  of  ex- 
tinct species.  Between  the  old  and  the 
newest  fioetz  formations,  shells  and  fish  in- 
crease in  number,  w’ith  amphibia ; as  lacer- 
ta,  testudo,  and  some  serpents.  In  the 
new'est  fioetz  formations  are  found  remains 
of  seals,  w hales,  birds,  monstrous  land  ani- 
mals, and  fresh-water  shells;  and  in  the 
alluvial  and  modern  soils,  in  peat  bogs,  and 
low  beds,  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  &c.  appear. 

FOS'SIL-COTAL,  a resinous  substance 
found  in  perforating  the  bed  of  blue  clay  at 
Higiigatc,  near  London;  which  appears  to 
be  a true  vegetable  gam  or  resin,  partly 
changed  by  remaining  in  the  earth.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Ilighgalc  resin. 

FOTH'ER,  a weight  of  lend  containing 
eight  pigs.  At  the  mines  the  w’cight  of  a 
father  is  22  cwt.  and  a hulf;  but  with  the 
plumbers  in  London  it  is  19  cwt.  and  a half. 

FOTH'ERING,  a sen  term  for  stopping 
leaks  in  the  bottom  of  a ship,  by  letting 
down  a sail  by  the  corners,  and  putting 
chopped  rouc-yarn,  w'ool,  oakum,  «c.  be- 
tween it  and  the  ship^s  side.  By  repeating 
this  operation  several  times,  these  sub- 
stances arc  sometimes  sucked  into  the 
cracks,  and  the  leak  becomes  cither  wholly 
or  partially  stopped. 

FOUGA'DE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a small 
mine,  in  the  form  of  a well,  eight  or  ten 
1 feel  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep,  dug  un- 
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der  some  fortified  place,  charged  with  sacks 
of  powder,  and  covered  with  stones  or 
earth,  for  destroying  the  works  by  explo- 
sion. 

FOUNDATION,  the  basis  or  ground- 
work of  any  thing;  usually  that  part  of  a 
building  which  lies  on  the  ground. 
Foundation  denotes  also  a donation  or  le- 
gacy, either  in  money  or  lands,  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  some  commu- 
nity, school,  or  charitable  Institution. 

FOUN  DER,  one  from  whom  any  thing 
originates ; as,  the  founder  of  a sect  of  phi- 
losophers ; the  founder  of  a family.  Also 
one  who  endows  any  public  establishment. 

Founder,  likewise  implies,  an  artist  who 

casts  metals,  in  various  forms,  for  different 
uses ; as  a founder  of  cannon,  bells,  statues, 
printing  tvpe,  &c. 

FOUN'bRY,  or  FOUN'DERT,  signifies 
the  house  and  works  occupied  in  casting 
metals ; and  also  the  art  of  casting  them 
into  various  forms  for  use.  As,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  our  iron  foundries  are  by  far  the 
most  important,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
(on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ure^s  admirable 
work,)  a slight  sketch  of  them : — The  opera- 
tions of  an  iron  foundry  consist  in  re-melt- 
ing the  pig-iron  of  the  blast  furnaces,  and 
giving  it  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  by 
casting  it  in  moulds  of  Afferent  kinds. 
These  moulds  are  in  general  very  heavy, 
consisting  of  two  parts  at  least,  which  must 
be  separated,  turned  upside  down  several 
times,  and  replaced  very  exactly  upon  one 
another.  The  casting  is  gener^y  effected 
by  means  of  large  ladles  or  pots,  in  which 
the  melted  iron  is  transported  from  the 
cupola,  where  it  is  fused.  Coke  is  the  only 
kind  of  fuel  employed  to  effect  the  fusion. 
A well-mounted  foundry,  such  as  the  au- 
thor describes,  (consisting  of  the  various 
workshops,  magazines  for  pig-iron, a vast 
area  properly  called  the  foundry,  in  which 
the  moulds  are  made  and  filled  with  the 
melted  metal,  blast  and  air  furnaces,  &c.) 
will  occupy  a square  surface  of  about  80 
yards  in  each  side,  and  will  be  capable,  by 
casting  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  each 
day,  partly  in  large  and  partly  in  small 
pieces,  of  turning  out  from  700  to  800  tons 
per  annum,  with  an  establishment  of  100 
operatives,  including  some  moulding  boys. 
There  arc  three  distinct  methods  of  making 
the  moulds;  1. in  green  sand;  2.  in  baked 
sand;  and  3,  in  loam.  And  it  is  of  course 
essential,— that  each  mould  should  present 
the  exact  form  of  its  object,— that  it  should 
have  such  solidity  that  the  melted  metal 
may  be  poured  into  it,  and  fill  it  entirely 
without  altering  iu  shape  in  any  point,— 
and  that  the  air  which  occupies  the  vacant 
spaces  in  it,  as  well  as  the  carburctlcd 
gases  generated  by  the  heat,  should  have  a 
ready  vent;  for  if  they  arc  but  partially 
confined,  they  expand  by  the  heat,  and  may 
crack,  even  blow  up  the  moulds,  or  at  any 
rate  become  dispersed  through  the  nictal, 
making  it  vesicular  and  unsound.  The 
metal  is  usually  melted  at  a cupola  furnace, 
the  heat  of  which  is  so  intense,  iVom  its 
construction  and  the  effect  of  the  blowing 


machine,  that  the  metal  begins  to  melt  in  ^ 
about  twenty  minutes  after  its  introduc-  g 
tion ; and  successive  charges  are  then  , & 
made  every  ten  minutes  nearly,  the  amount  ' k 
of  the  charges  varying  wth  the  size  of  the  ® 
furnace,  and  the  speed  required  for  the  = 
operation;  the  pigs  have  been  previously  o 
broken  into  pieces  weighing  at  most  1.4  or  « 
16  lbs. — The  chieftalent  of  the  founder  con- 
sists  in  discovering  the  most  economical  , « 
mixtures,  and  so  compounding  them  as  to  , c , 
produce  the  desired  properties  in  the  cast-  * v,  ' 
ings.  One  piece,  for  example,  may  be  re-  * $ ! 
quired  to  have  great  strength  and  tenacity  = / ! 
to  bear  heavy  weights  or  strains;  another  k 
must  yield  readily  to  the  chisel  or  the  file;  . = 
a third  must  resist  sudden  alternations  of 
temperature;  and  a fourth  must  be  pretty  | js 
hard.  The  filling  in  of  the  melted  metal  is  ' 5 
managed  in  two  ways.  For  strong  pieces, 
whose  moulds  can  be  buried  in  the  ground  2 i 
at  seven  or  eight  yards  distance  from  the  . ^ 
furnace,  the  meted  may  be  run  in  gutters,  j g : 
formed  in  the  sand  of  the  floor,  sustained  i 
by  plates  or  stones.  The  clay  plug  is  pierced  j « 
with  an  iron  rod  when  all  is  ready.  When  ! § - 
from  the  smaller  size,  or  greater  (Ustance  of  ‘ g 
the  moulds,  the  melted  metal  cannot  be  run  u 
along  the  floor  from  the  furnace,  it  is  re-  § 
ceived  in  cast  iron  pots  or  ladles,  lined  with  1 ^ 
a coat  of  loam ; these  are  either  carried  by  | ^ i 
the  hands  of  two  or  more  men,  or  tran-  ! ~ | 
sported  by  the  crane.  Between  the  succcs-  ; ° , 
sive  castings,  the  discharge  hole  of  the  fur-  « j 
nace  is  closed  with  a lump  of  clay,  applied  t. 
by  means  of  a stick,  having  a sm^  disc  of  ! 
iron  fixed  at  its  end.  After  the  metal  is  | ^ 
somewhat  cooled,  the  moulds  are  taken  ( < 
asunder,  and  the  excrescences  upon  the  £ 
edges  of  the  castings  are  broken  off  with  a § 
hammer;  and  they  are  afterwards  more  \ S 
carefully  trimmed  or  chipped  by  a chisel  = 
when  quite  cold.  The  loss  of  weight  in  ^ 
founding  is  about  6 ^ per  cent,  upon  the  pig-  * 
iron  employed.  Each  casting  always  re-  J 
quires  considerably  more  than  its  own  j < 
w'eight  of  iron.  This  excess  forms  the  gates,  J 
false  seams,  &c.;  the  whole  of  which  being  Jt 
deducted,  shows  that  1 cwt.  of  coke  is  con-  ^ 
sumed  for  every  3 cwt.  of  iron  put  into  the  - < 
furnace  ; for  every  138  cwt.  of  crude  metal,  j u 
there  will  be  100  cwt.  of  castings,  32  of  re-  ’ J; 
fuse  pieces,  and  six  of  waste.  ' . 

FOUNTAIN,  in  natural  philosophy,  a ! “ 
spring  or  source  of  water  rising  out  of  the  | 3 ' 
earth.  Among  the  ancients,  fountains  wore  ! j 
held  sacred,  and  even  worshipped  as  a kind  | ^ i 
of  divinities.— An  artificial  fountain,  or  ? j 
jet  d*eau,  is  w'atcr  ejected  from  a pipe,  « j 
cither  by  being  raised  to  a higher  level  than  b j 
the  top  of  the  pipe,  or  by  being  compressed  ^ 
by  an  engine.  [Sec  Autbsian  Wells.}  < 
FOVIL'LA,  in  botany,  a fine  substance,  « 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  emitted  * 
from  (he  pollen  of  flowers.  ^ 

FOX,  {rulpes,J  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  r. 
the  genua  Canie,  much  resembling  the  com-  - 
mon  dog  in  form,  and  chiefly  distinguished  ► 
by  a long  brushy  tail.  He  burrows  in  the  n 
earth,  and  is  generally  described  ns  crafly 
and  cunning  beyond  measure;  but  much  oi 
the  cunning  suspiciousness  of  manner  for 
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UOMKR  DKSCniBES  THE  ARMS  OP  TIIK  ORKKK8  AS  BKINO  OP  BRASS. 


«W1»T  rol  (CAMIS  VltLOx)  IMUABITS  TIIK  VAST  TIAINS  OF  TARTAIIV,  AMD  IM  Sl’KKD  CAN  SUIll'ASS  TUB  FLEKTKST  ANTBI.OPB. 


r 


TUB  ARCTIC  FOX  13  SMALL,  TVITU  LONG,  SOFT,  AND  WOOLLY  FOB. 


fra]  T^Tctn  iBicttonarii  of  tfje  IScIIcs  ICsttres.  [fre 

which  the  fox  is  notorious,  arises  from  his 
defective  vision ; in  broad  day-light  his  atti- 
tudes and  motions  partake  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  sight,  and  he  appears  to  be 
most  cunning  when  he  is  really  most  short- 
sighted. Foxes  prowl  about  in  the  night, 
and  prey  on  poultry,  rabbits,  and  hares; 
but  they  are  very  timid,  fleet,  and,  when 
old,  sagacious  in  evading  their  enemies. 
They  emit  an  odour  which  enables  dogs  to 
scent  and  follow  them.  Foxes  breed  only 
once  a-year,  and  bring  forth  commonly  in 
April  four  or  flve  young,  which,  like  pup- 
pies, are  born  blind. 

FOX'GLOVE,  in  botany,  the  Digitalis  oi 
Linnsns,  the  species  of  which  are  mostly 
perennials. 

FOWL,  the  largest  sort  of  birds,  whether 
domestic  or  wild,  as  geese,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, &c. ; also  a full-grown  chicken  or 
young  hen. 

FOWLTNG,  the  art  of  taking  or  killing 
birds,  either  by  means  of  snares  or  nets,  or 
by  various  devices,  as  imitating  their  voices 
or  using  decoy  birds  and  the  liae. 

FRAC'TION,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
a combination  of  numbers  representing 
one  or  more  parts  of  a unit  or  integer: 
thus  four-fifths  is  a fraction,  formed  by  di- 
viding a unit  into  five  equal  parts,  and 
taking  one  part  four  times.  Fractions  are 
divided  into  vulgar  and  decimal.  Vulgar 
fractions  are  expressed  by  two  numbers 
with  a line  between  them.  In  these,  the 
figure  above  the  line  is  called  the  nume- 
rator, and  the  figure  below  the  line  the 
denominatar.  The  theory  of  vulgar  frac- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  important  in  al- 
gebra, and  a correct  understanding  of 
them  is  of  great  importance  for  the  proper 
prosecution  of  arithmetical  and  mathema- 
tical studies. Decimal  fractions  include 

every  fraction,  the  denominator  of  which  is 
ten,  or  a power  of  it.  They  arc  usually  ex- 
pressed by  writing  the  numerator  only, 
with  a point  before  it  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  w*holc  number;  thus  .5, 
which  ^denotes  five-tenths,  or  half  the 
whole  number;  .25,  that  is,  a fourth  part  of 
the  whole  number. 

FUACTURK,  iif  mineralogy,  the  man- 
ner in  which  a mineral  breaks,  which  is 
one  of  its  specific  characters.  The  frac- 
ture is  cither  compact  or  smooth,  foliated 
or  lamellar,  conchoidoJ,  striated,  or  nodu- 
lar, 6lc.  ••Fracture,  in  surgery,  the  break- 
ing of  any  bone  by  an  cxtcrniil  act  of  vio- 
lence. It  is  simple  when  the  bone  only  is 
divided ; compound,  when  the  bone  is  broken, 
with  a laceration  of  the  integuments. 

FR/E'NUM,  in  anatomy,  a term  ajmlied 
to  some  membranous  ligaments  of  the 
body;  as,  thc/r<snum  lingua,  or  ligament 
under  the  tongue,  which  sometimes  tics  it 
down  too  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  iiinuth, 
and  then  requires  to  be  incised  or  divided, 
in  order  to  give  this  organ  its  proper  and 
free  motion. 

FRA(»A'RIA,  in  botany,  n genus  of 
plants,  class  \2  Icosandria,  order  3 Poly- 
gynia.  The  species  consist  of  several  kinds 
of  strawberries. 

FRANC,  a French  coin,  worth  tw’cnty 
sols,  or  ten-pence  sterling. 

FRAN'CHISE,  in  a general  sense,  signi- 
fies some  privilege  or  exemption  from  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction.  A franchise  may  be 
vested  either  in  bodies  politic,  or  corpora- 
tions ; in  borough  towns,  or  in  individuals ; 
as  the  electoral  franchise.  Corporate  li- 
berties being  usually  held  by  charter,  are 
all  said  to  be  derived  from  the  crown,  but 
some  lie  in  prescription  without  the  help  of 
any  charter. 

F R A N C I S ' C A N S,  Friars-Minor,  or 
Grey-Friars,  the  religious  order  of  Saint 
Francis,  by  whom  they  were  founded  about 
the  year  1200. 

FRANK,  an  exemption  from  paying 
postage  for  letters,  w'hich  before  the  “ pen- 
ny-postage” hill  came  into  operation,  Jan. 
10,  18-10,  was  enjoyed  to  a certain  extent  by 
all  members  of  parliament.  It  is  said,  that 
before  this  act  abolished  the  privilege  of 
franking,  nine  millions  of  letters  were  an- 
nually sent  post-free.  — Frank  -free,  a 
term  much  used  in  our  old  law,  as  frank- 
pledge freemen,  who  used  to  be  pledges  or 
sureties  for  the  good  behaviour  of  those 

who  were  of  their  community. Frank- 

ferm,  anciently  signified  lands  changed  in 
the  nature  of  the  fee  by  feoffment,  &c.  out 
of  the  knight’s  service  for  other  certain 

yearly  services. Frank  fold,  \%  where  t he 

lord  has  the  liberty  of  folding  his  tenants’ 

sheep  within  his  manor. Frank-al- 

moigne,  in  law,  a tenure  by  which  a reli- 
gious corporation  holds  lands  to  them  and 
their  successors  for  ever,  on  condition  of 

praying  for  the  soul  of  the  donor. 

Frank-chase,  or  free-chase,  is  the  liberty  of 
keeping  beasts  of  chase  or  royal  game 
therein,  protected  even  from  the  owner  of 
the  land  himself,  with  a power  of  hunting 
them  thereon. 

FRANKTNCENSE,  an  odoriferous,  dry, 
resinous  substance,  procured  from  the  ju- 
niper tree  in  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  very  inflamma- 
ble, and  is  used  as  a perfume. 

FRANKS,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
Turks,  and  other  nations  of  Asia,  to  all  the 
people  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
English,  French,  Italians,  &c. 

FRANK'LINITE,  a mineral  compound 
of  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese,  found  in  New 
Jersey,  North  America,  and  unined  from 
I)r.  Franklin. 

FRATER'NITIES,  in  the  middle  ages, 
consisted  of  pious  laymen  who  formed  so- 
cieties for  the  purpose  of  relieving  ilie  sick 
and  destitute,  and  performing  other  Chris- 
tian duties. 

I'TIATKAGK,  inlaw,  a partition  among 
brothers  or  cn-heirs  coming  to  the  same  in- 
heritance or  succession;  also  that  part  of 
tlie  inheritance  that  comes  to  the  youngest 
broiiicrs. 

FREE-HENCII',  in  law,  a widow'sdower 
in  a copyhold  estate. 

FKElvIIOLl),  that  land  or  tenement 
whicii  is  held  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for 

term  of  life. Freehold  in  deed  is  the  real 

pOBscssiuii  of  lands,  &c.  in  foe  or  for  life. 

TUB  BLACB  FOX  IS  DISTINODIB IIED  BY  ITS  LONG  AND  BKAUTIPUL  FUll. 
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THE  MOST  POWERFUL  MEANS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  REFRIGERATION  IS  AFFORDED  BY  THE  EVAPORATION  OF  LIQUEFIED  CARBONIC  ACID  GAS. 


NO  LIEN  FOR  FREIGHT  CAN  EXIST,  UNLESS  THE  FREIGHT  BE  EARNED, 


fke]  ®][)e  Scientific  anB  lElterari)  ^reasurn ; [fri  ! 


Freehold  in  law  is  the  right  a person 

has  to  such  lands  or  tenements  before  his 
entry. 

FREE'H OLDER,  the  possessor  of  a free- 
hold estate,  or  of  a lease  for  life,  worth  40«. 
per  annum,  who  is  thereby  qualified  to 
vote  for  a knight  of  the  shire,  or  represent- 
ative of  the  county  in  parliament. 

FREE'MAN,  in  ancient  law,  one  free 
from  servitude,  as  distinguished  from  a vas- 
sal or  bondsman.  At  the  present  day,  a 
freeman  is  one  who  enjoys  the  freedom  of  a 
city  or  borough. 

FREE'STONE,  a hard  and  durable  kind 
of  gritstone,  but  finer  sanded,  and  a smooth- 
er stone.  It  is  called  free,  from  its  being 
of  such  a nature  as  to  cut  freely  in  any  di- 
rection: such  is  the  Portland-stone,  and 
the  freestone  of  Kent. 

FREETHINKER,  one  who  rejects  reve- 
lation ; or,  in  plain  language,  a deist.  Free- 
ihinking,  in  England,  first  appeared  in  the 
form  of  opposition  to  abuses  m the  church, 
which  were  attacked  in  the  reira  of  James 
II.  and  William  III.  It  possibly  also  ori- 
ginated in  France  from  the  same  cause,  but 
there  it  assailed  all  revealed  relirion ; and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  to  the  example 
of  those  revilers  of  true  religion,  the  perni- 
cious tenets  of  the  free-thinkingordeistical 
school  have  latterly  prevailed  to  such  a 
frightful  extent. 

FREE'ZING,  in  philosophy,  the  conver- 
sion of  a fluid  body  into  a firm  and  soHd 
mass  by  the  action  of  cold.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  absorption  of  heat,  are  founded 
the  various  artificial  methods  of  producing 
cold  and  congelation.  The  process  of  freez- 
ing may  be  artificially  produced  by  means 
of  the  air  pump,  and  sometimes  by  certain 
freezing  mixtures,  or  compositions  of  such 
ingredients  as  when  mixed  vith  other 
bodies,  cause  them  to  congeal ; such  as 
snow  and  common  salt,  or  muriate  of  am- 
monia, nitre  and  water,  &c.  Evaporation 
likewise  produces  cold.  In  Spain,  a kind  of 
earthern  jars,  called  buxaroa,  is  used,  the 
earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  being  only 
half-baked,  that  the  outside  is  kept  moist 
by  the  water  that  filters  through  it;  and, 
though  placed  in  the  sun,  the  water  in  the 
jar  becomes  as  cold  as  ice.  It  is  a common 
practice  in  China,  to  cool  wine  or  other 
liquors  by  wrapping  a wet  cloth  round  the 
bottle  and  hanging  it  up  in  the  sun.  The 
water  in  the  cloth  evaporates,  and  thus 
cold  is  produced.  Ice  may  be  produced  at 
any  time  by  the  evaporation  of  ether. 
Water  freezes  when  the  air  is  32®;  wax  so- 
lidifies at  160®;  lead  at  600®;  mercury  at 
39^^  below  zero. 

FREIGHT,  in  navigation  and  commerce, 
the  hire  of  a ship,  or  a part  thereof,  for  the 
conveyance  and  carriage  of  goods  from  one 
place  to  another;  or  the  sum  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  merchant,  for  the 
hire  and  use  of  a vessel.  In  a more  ex- 
tended sense,  it  means  the  burden  of  such 
ship.  Freight  being  the  return  made  for 
the  conveyance  of  |foods  or  ^)a88cngcrs  to  a 
partictilar  destination,  no  claim  arises  for  its 
payment  in  the  event  of  a total  loss ; and  our 


law  authorities  have  decided,  that  in  case  - 
of  a total  loss  with  salvage,  the  merchant 
may  either  take  the  part  saved  or  abandon. 
But  after  the  merchant  has  made  his  elec- 
tion, he  must  abide  by  it. 

FRENCH  CHALK,  in  mineralogy,  a va- 
riety of  indurated  talc,  in  masses  composed 
of  small  scales.  It  combines  vidth  grease, 
and  is  useful  in  draviing. 

FRENCH-HORN',  a musical  Rind  in- 
strument made  of  copper.  It  possesses  a 
rang^  of  three  octaves,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  tones  of  great  sweetness. 

FRES'CO,  a method  of  painting  in  dis- 
temper or  size  colours  on  walls,  so  as  to  en- 
dure the  weather.  It  is  performed  with 
water  colours  on  fresh  plaster,  so  that  the 
colours  incorporating  with  it,  and  drying  on 
the  wall,  become  very  durable.  It  is  as- 
serted that  there  are  specimens  of  fresco- 
painting extant  of  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  It  was  long  neglected,  but  be- 
gan to  revive  in  the  15th  century;  and 
though  Michael  Angelo  and  ^phael  pro- 
duced some  noble  specimens  of  the  art,  it 
fell  into  disrepute  until  the  Germans  in  re- 
cent times  took  it  up  again. 

FRET,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  con- 
sisting of  two  lists  or  small  fillets  variously 
interlaced  or  interR'oven,  and  running  at 
parallel  distances  equal  to  their  breadth. 

■ Fret-work  is  sometimes  used  to  fill  up 
and  enrich  flat  empty  spaces ; but  is  mostly 
practised  in  roofs,  which  are  fretted  over 

with  plaster-w'ork, Fret,  in  heraldry,  a 

bearing  composed  of  six  bars,  crossed  and 
interlaced ; by  some  called  a true  lover^a  knot. 

Frets,  in  music,  certain  short  pieces  of 

wire  fixed  on  the  finger-boards  of  guitars, 
&c.  at  right  angles  to  the  strings,  and 
which,  as  the  strings  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers,  sene  to  vary  and  determine  the 
pitch  of  the  tones.  Formerly  these  frets 
or  stops  consisted  of  strings  tied  round  the 

neck  of  the  instrument. Fretts,  a term 

used  by  miners  to  express  the  worn  sides  of 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  mine  countries. 

FRl'AR,  (from  the  French /rere,  a bro- 
ther), a term  common  to  monks  of  all  : 
orders;  there  being  a kind  of  fraternity,  or 
brotherhood,  between  the  several  religious 
persons  of  the  same  monastery.  Friars  are 

cncrally  distinguished  into  four  principal 

ranches,  viz.:  1.  Minors,  gray  friars  or 
Franciscans;  2.  Augustincs;  3.  Domini- 
cans or  black  friars;  -1.  White  friars  or 
Carmelites. 

FRICASSEE',  a dish  of  food  made  by  • 
cutting  chickens,  rabbits,  or  other  small  , 
animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing  them  in  | 
a frytng-])an,  or  a like  utensil.  : 

FUIC"nON,  in  mechanics,  the  rubbing 
of  t he  part  8 of  engines  and  machines  against 
each  other,  by  wnich  means  a great  part  of  | 
the  effect  is  destroyed.  The  causes  of  fric- 
tion arc,  1,  the  roughnessof  the  conti^ous 
surfaces;  2, the  irregularity  of  the  figure, 
which  arises  cither  from  imperfect  work- 
manship, or  from  the  pressure  of  one  body  ; 
on  another;  3,  an  adhesion,  or  attraction, 
whicli  is  more  or  less  powerful  according  to  ■ 


WATER  ADfOnnS  1000  DKCKKKS  OF  IIKAT  IN 


BFCOMINO  VATOUR. 
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,uins  nKoiN  TO  furrbr. 
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THK  LEAST  TIIICTIOX  IS  WHEN  FOLISUHD  lUON  MOVES  ON  BRASS. 
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the  Dature  ot'  the  bodies  in  question ; and 
A,  the  interposition  of  extraneous  bodies, 
such  as  moisture,  dust,  &c.  It  is  found 
that  the  quantity  of  friction  is  always  pro- 
portional to  the  weight  of  the  rubbing  body, 
and  not  to  the  quantity  of  surface ; and  that 
it  increases  with  an  increase  of  velocity,  but 
is  not  proportional  to  the  augmentation  of 
celerity. — The  resistance  cailed/ricf  ion  per- 
forms important  offices  in  nature  and  works 
of  art.  Were  there  no  friction,  all  bodies 
on  the  stirface  of  the  earth  would  be  clash- 
ing against  one  another;  but  at  present 
whenever  a body  acquires  a great  velocity, 
it  soon  loses  it  by  friction  against  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ; the  friction  of  water 
against  the  surfaces  it  runs  over  soon  re- 
duces the  rapid  torrent  to  a gentle  stream ; 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  is  lessened  by  the 
friction  of  the  air  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  tlie  violence  of  the  ocean  is  subdued  by 
the  attrition  of  its  ovm  waters.— Friction, 
in  medicine,  the  rubbing  any  part  of  the 
body  with  the  hand,  desh-brush,  flannel,  or 
other  substance,  or  with  oils,  liniments,  &c., 
with  a view  to  the  preservation  or  restora- 
tion of  health,  and  which  is  often  found  a 
most  efficacious  remedy. 

FRl'D.W,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  so 
called  from  Frea,  or  Friga,  a goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  Saxons  on  this  day. 

FRIG' ATE,  a ship  of  war,  light  built,  and 
a good  sailer.  Frigates  have  two  decks,  and 
generally  mount  from  twenty  to  forty-four 
guns. 

FRIGATOON',  a Venetian  vessel  built 
with  a square  stern,  without  any  foremast : 
it  is  used  in  the  Adriatic. 

FRIBND'SHIP,  a noble  and  virtuous  at- 
tachment, between  individuals,  springing 
from  a pure  source : this  is  true  friendship. 
PaUe  friendship  may  subsist  between  had 
men,  as  between  thieves — a temporary  at- 
tachment springing  from  interest,  which 
may  change  in  a moment  to  enmity  and 
rancour. 

. ^ FKINGIL'LA,  in  ornithology,  a compre- 
, hensivc  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Pas- 
' teres,  with  the  beak  of  a conic  sharp-pointed 
; a the  two  chaps  of  which  mutually 

^ receive  each  other.  *To  this  genus  belong 
- the  goldflnch,  the  chaffinch,  grccnflnch, 
h - yellow-hammer,  canary-bird,  linnet,  spar- 
t ^ row,  &c. 

f « FRF'GID  ZONKS,  in  geography,  the 
► 4 two  zones  or  divisions  of  the  earth,  compre- 
L « bended  between  the  poles  and  the  polar 
r circles.  Thev  are  the  north  frigid  zone,  at 
k « the  north  pole,  and  the  south  frigid  zone, 
I 2 at  the  south  pole.  The  frigid  zone  enjoys 
I J an  atmospheric  calm  which  is  unknown  in 
I ^ temperate  regions : it  lias  no  storms,  no 
I e hail,  and  scarcely  a tempest;  while  the 
I " splendour  of  the  aurora  borealis,  reflected 
I by  the  snow,  dispels  the  darkness  of  the 
I polar  night.  The  days,  for  several  months, 
I though  of  A monotonous  mngniflcencc,  as- 
I tonisbingly  accelerate  the  growth  of  vcgc- 
I tation.  In  three  days,  or  rather,  three 

I times  twenty-four  hours,  the  snow  is  mclt- 

I ed,  and  the  flowers  berin  to  blow. 

I FRIEZK,  or  FRIZE,  in  architecture, 


that  part  of  the  entablature  between  the 
architrave  and  cornice.  It  is  usually  en- 
riched with  figures  of  animals  or  other  or- 
naments of  sculpture. A coarse  kind  of 

woollen  cloth  or  stuff. 

FRIT,  or  FRITT,  iu  the  glass  manufac- 
ture, the  matter  or  ingredients  of  which 
glass  is  to  be  made,  after  they  have  been 
calcined  or  baked  in  a furnace.  It  is  of 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  glass;  but  chiefly  composed  of  silex 
and  fixed  alkali. 

FRITH,  an  arm  of  the  sea ; or  the  open- 
ing of  a river  into  the  sea;  as,  the  frith 
of  Forth,  the  frith  of  Clyde,  &c.— iVmong 
the  Anglo-Saxons  it  signified  a wood. 

FRITH'GILD,  in  archaeology,  a guild- 
hall ; also  a company  or  fraternity. 

FRITHSO'KEN,  in  law,  a liberty  of 
having  frankpledge,  or  surety  of  defence. 

FRITILLA'RIA,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
6 Hexandria,  order  1 Monogynia.  The  spe- 
cies are  bulbous : as,  the  crown-imperial, 
Persian  lily,  &c. 

FROG,  in  zoology,  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal, of  the  genus  liana,  with  four  legs,  a 
naked  body,  and  no  tail.  It  is  remarkable 
for  swimming  with  rapidity,  and  for  taking 
large  leaps  on  land.  Frogs  remain  in  a 
torpid  state  during  winter.  Besides  the 
common  frog,  there  are  a great  many  other 
species,  the  most  singular  of  w’hich  is  that 
called  the  bull-frog,  a native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  with  four  divided  toes  on 
the  fore  feet,  and  five  webbed  ones  on  the 
hinder.  This  animal,  w'hen  the  limbs  are 
extended,  measures  nearly  two  feet;  the 
trunk  of  its  body  being  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth.  It  is 
very  voracious,  and  frequently  sw'allows  the 
young  of  water-fowl,  before  they  have 
strength  to  shift  for  themselves.  Its  croak- 
ing is  so  loud  as  to  resemble  the  roaring  of 
a bull  beard  at  a distance,  whence  its  name. 

Prog,  in  farriery,  the  hard  projecting 

substance  in  the  hollow'  of  a horse’s  foot. 

FROND,  in  the  Linna;nn  system  of  bo- 
tany, a term  for  a kind  of  stem  which  has 
the  branch  united  with  the  leaf,  and  fre- 
quently with  the  fructification. 

FRONDES'CENCE,  in  botany,  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  year  and  month  in  which 
each  species  of  plant  unfolds  its  leaves. 

FRON'UOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
A flower  which  produces  branches  charged 
with  both  leaves  and  flowers. 

FRONT,  in  perspective,  a projection  or 
representation  of  the  face  or  forepart  of  an 
object,  or  of  that  part  directly  opposite  to 
the  eye,  which  is  more  usually  called  the 
orthography. 

FRONTAb,  In  architecture,  a little  pedi- 
ment or  froTit-piccc  over  a small  door  or 

window. In  medicine,  a preparation  to 

be  applied  to  the  forehead. 

FRONTA'MS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a muscle  of  the  forehead,  which  serves 
to  contract  the  eyebrows. 

FUONT'ATKI),  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  the  leaf  of  a flower,  which  grows  broader 
and  broader,  and  perhaps  terminates  in  a 
right  line:  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  cuz- 
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ACTION  OR  PARTING  WITH  MOTION  BT  ONE  BODY,  IS  ALWAYS  EQUAL  TO  THE  BEACTION  OR  RECEPTION  OP  IT  BY  ANOTHER. 


AS  FRUITS  RIPEN,  TUB  ORIGINAL  SECRETIONS  UNDERGO  A GREAT  CHEMICAL  CHANGE,  WHICH  IS  VASTLY  PROMOTED  BY  HEAT  AND  LIGHT. 


THE  VALUE  OP  WOOD  FOE  FUEL  IS  INVERSELY  AS  ITS  MOISTURE. 


FRu]  SctentiGc  anU  ICiUrarn  treasure ; [ful 


pidated;  that  is,  when  the  leaves  of  the 
flower  end  in  a point. 

FRONTIE'R,  the  border,  confine,  or  ex- 
treme part  of  a kingdom  or  province,  bor- 
dering on  another  country.  Frontiers  were 
anciently  called  marches. 

FRONTINIAC',  a species  of  French 
wine,  named  from  the  place  in  Languedoc 
where  it  is  produced. 

FRON'TIS  OS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull  which  joins  the  bones  of 
the  sinciput  and  temples  by  the  coronal 
suture. 

FRQNTISPIECE,  in  architecture,  the 
principal  face  of  a building. An  orna- 

mental engra\dng  fronting  the  first  page  of 
a book. 

FROST,  in  physics,  that  state  of  the  na- 
tural world  in  which  the  atmosphere  so  ab- 
sorbs the  caloric  from  bodies  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  as  to  leave  them,  more  or 
less,  without  fluidity  or  expansion.  Water, 
like  the  earth,  seems  not  disposed  to  re- 
ceive any  very  intense  degree  of  cold  at  a 
considerable  depth  or  distance  from  the 
air ; the  vast  masses  of  ice  found  in  the 
northern  seas  being  only  many  flakes  and 
fragments,  which,  sliding  under  each  other, 
are,  by  the  congelation  of  the  intercepted 
water,  cemented  together.  But  near  the 
earth’s  surface  the  power  of  frost  is  im- 
mense; a freezing  liquid  will  burst  the 
strongest  vessels  in  which  it  is  enclosed ; 
and  in  a severe  frost  the  largest  oaks  are 
sometimes  known  to  split. — Frost,  being 
produced  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
naturally  proceeds  from  the  external  parts 
of  bodies  inwards ; so  the  longer  a frost  is 
continued,  the  thicker  the  ice  becomes 
upon  the  water  in  ponds,  and  the  deeper 
into  the  earth  is  the  ground  frozen.—— 
Hoar-frost  is  the  dew  frozen  or  congealed 
early  in  cold  mornings. 

FRUCTES’CENCE,  in  botany,  the  pre- 
cise time  when  the  fruit  of  a plant  arrives 
at  maturitv,  and  its  seeds  are  dispersed. 

FRU  CTl  FI  CATION,  in  botany,  the 
temporary  part  of  vegetables,  appropriated 
to  their  propagation,  consisting  of  the 
flower  and  the  fruit. 

FRUIT,  in  a general  sense,  signifies 
whatever  the  earth  iiroduces  for  the  nou- 
rishment and  support  of  animals ; but  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  the  produce  of  a tree 
or  other  plant;  as  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
melons,  &c.  The  structure  and  parts  of 
different  fruit  differ  in  some  things,  but  in 
all  the  species  the  essential  parts  of  the 
fruit  appear  to  be  only  continuations  or 
expansions  of  those  which  arc  seen  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  tree ; and  the  same 
fibres  are  continued  to  them  from  the  root. 

FRUMENTA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  plants  that  have  their  stalks 
pointed,  and  their  leaves  like  reeds,  bear- 
ing their  seeds  in  cars,  like  corn. 

FRUS'TUM,  in  mathematics,  part  of 
some  solid  body  separated  from  the  rest. 

Frustum  Qf  a Cone,  the  part  of  a cone 

that  remains  when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  base;  it  is  otherwise 
culled  a truncated  cone. 


FRUTES'CENT,  in  botany/  an  epithet  | 
for  that  which  from  herbaceous  is  becom-  I 
ing  shrubby;  as  &/rutescent  stem.  | 

FRU'TEX,  in  botany,  a shrub;  a plant 
having  a w'oody  durable  stem,  but  less  than  . 
a tree.  i 

FU'CI,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  comprehending  most  ■ 
of  those  which  are  commonly  called  sea-  | 
weeds,  from  which,  w hen  burnt,  an  impure  | 
alkali  is  procured  called  kelp.  I 

FU'CUS,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  ^ 
to  a sea  plant,  from  w'hich  a dye  was  pro-  ! 
cured  for  dyeing  w'ooUen  and  linen  cloths.  i 
— Fucits  is  also  the  appellation  of  a paint,  j 
or  composition  applied  on  the  fac^  to  beau-  | 
tify  it  and  heighten  the  complexion.  The  j 
fucus  of  the  Roman  ladies  was  a kind  of 
white  earth  or  chalk,  brought  from  Chio 
and  Samos,  dissolved  in  w ater. 

FU'EL,  any  matter  which  serves  to  feed 
or  maintain  fire ; as  wood,  coal,  charcoal, 
peat,  &c.  From  every  combustible  the  heat 
is  diffiised  either  by  radiation  or  direct  com- 
munication to  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
flame.  In  a toood  fire  the  quantity  of  ra- 
diating heat  is  to  that  diffused  by  the  air, 
as  1 to  3 ; or  it  is  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
heating  power.  The  radiating  .heat  from 
charcoal  fires  constitutes  one  third  of  tbe 
whole  emitted.  The  heating  power  of  good 
coke  is  equal  to  nine-tenths  of  that  of  wood 
charcoal.  And  tbe  radiating  heat  emitted 
by  burning  pit-coal  is  greater  than  that  of 
charcoal.  In  many  cases  the  hot  air  which 
passes  into  the  flues  or  chimneys  may  be 
beneficially  applied  to  beating,  drying, 
roasting,  &c.;  but  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  the  draught  of  the  fire  be  not  thereby 
impaired,  and  an  imperfect  combustion  of 
the  fuel  produced. 

FU  GITIVE,  in  literature,  short  and  oc- 
casional compositions  either  in  poetry  or 
prose;  w'ritten  in  haste  or  at  intervals,  and 
considered  to  be  fleeting  and  temporary. 

FUGUE,  in  music,  a species  of  coraTOsi- 
tion,  in  which  the  different  parts  follow 
each  other,  each  repeating  in  order  what 
the  first  had  performed. 

FUL'CRU^I,  in  mechanics,  the  prop  or 
support  by  which  a lever  is  sustained.— 
In  botany,  the  part  of  a plant  w hich  serves 
to  support  or  defend  it. 

FULGURATION,  in  the  art  of  assaying, 
is  a term  by  which  the  sudden  brightening 
of  the  melted  gold  and  silver  in  the  cupel 
is  designated,  when  the  last  film  of  vitreous 
lead  and  copper  leaves  the  surface. 

FULLER’S  EARTH,  a soft,  friable  mass 
of  lithomarge  clay,  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  remarkable  for  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing oil,  wherefore  it  is  used  by  fullers  to 
take  grease  out  of  cloth.  It  is  found  in 

freat  abundance  in  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire, 
lampshirc,  Surry, and  someoihcr counties. 
In  order  to  prepare  it  for  (he  fuller’s  use,  it 
is  first  bakca,  then  thrown  into  cold  water, 
where  it  falls  into  powder,  and  the  sepata* 
tion  of  the  ooarsc  from  the  fine  is  accom- 
plished by  a simple  method,  called  washing 
over. 

FULLTNG,  the  art  of  cleansing,  scou^ 
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SRi:VESS  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  PRESKKVATION  OP  FULMINATES. 
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; in^,  and  pressing  cloths,  to  make  them 
stronger,  closer,  and  Hrmer,  which  is  done 
bj  means  of  a water  mill,  called  a fuiling  or 
scouring  mill. 

1 ful  mar,  in  ornithology,  a fow'l  of  the 
genus  Procellaria,  or  petrel  kind,  larger 
than  a gull,  possessing  the  singular  fuciUty 
; of  spouting  from  its  bill  a quantity  of  pure 
oil  against  its  adversary.  It  inhabits  the 
Hebrides,  and  feeds  on  the  fat  of  whales. 

FULMINATION,  in  chemistry,  explo- 
sion or  detonation,  accompanied  w ith  a very 
considerable  degree  of  sound.  All  these 
equally  imply  lapid  decomposition  with  or 
' without  dame,  and  the  intensity  of  sound 
alone  distinguishes  the  idea  of  fiilmination 

from  those  of  detonation  and  exploiion : 

Fulmination  is  also  used  for  the  denuncia- 
tion, or  execution  of  a sentence  of  anathe- 
ma ; as  the/u/minafion«  of  the  Vatican. 

FUL  MINATING  POM’DER,  a powder 
that  explodes  upon  the  application  of  cer- 
tain degrees  of  heat,  with  instantaneous 
combustion,  and  prodigious  sound.  These 
are  sometimes  made  with  metals,  and  some- 
times without;  as,  for  instance,  the  fulmi- 
nating powder,  w’hich  is  made  of  nitre, 
potash,  and  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  tritu- 
rated in  a warm  mortar.  If  this  powder  be 
fused  in  a ladle,  and  then  set  on  tire,  it  will 
explode  with  a noise  like  thunder.  If  a 
solution  of  gold  be  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia, the  product  will  be  fulminating  gold,  a 
grain  of  which,  if  held  over  a flame,  will 
explode  with  a sharp  loud  noise.  But  of  all 
these  explosive  compounds,  that  which  in 
a manufacturing  point  of  view  is  the  most 
useful,  is  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  now  so 
extensively  used  as  a priming  to  the  caps  of 
percussion  locks. 

FULMIN'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the 
explosive  constituent  of  fulminating  mer- 
cury and  fulminatingsilver,  being  generated 
by  the  reaction  of  alcohol  and  the  acid 
nitrates  of  these  metals.  All  attempts  to 
insulate  fulrainic  acid  have  proved  unsuc- 
c<  vsful,  a.s  it  explodes  with  the  slightest 
decomposing  force. 

FUMIGA  TION,  ^ process  by  means  of 
. which  the  nitrous  and  other  mineral  acids, 
ill  a state  of  vapour,  arc  dis^jersed  through 
1 any  place,  in  order  to  purify  apartments, 

} g»'0<ls,  or  articles  of  apparel  supposed  to  be 
I inih  'ed  with  some  infectious  or  contagious 
1 poi«->n  or  fumes.  The  most  effectual  agents 
1 for  this  purpose  arc  clilorine  gas,  muriatic 
■ '^'  'd  gas,  or  nitric  acid  vapour. 

FUNC'TION,  any  office,  duty,  or  em- 
ployment belonging  to  a particular  station 
or  cliafHCter;  as,  the /vncIionA  of  a judge,  a 

1 oish'.p,  FunctionJt,  applied  to  the 

artions  of  the  body,  are  divided  into  vital, 
animal  and  natural.  The  functions 

, are  tho*'?  necessary  to  life,  and  without 
wlurh  the  individual  cannot  subsist ; ns  tlic 
^ Jtiotion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  &c.  The  n«/uraf 
lunctions  are  such  as  we  cannot  subsist 
any  ronsiilerable  time  without;  as  the  di- 
gestion nt  the  aliment,  and  its  conversion 
into  blr^d.  Under  animal  functions  are 
1 j/*'^*”dfd  the  '‘en«ct  of  loucliing,  tasting, 
memory,  judgment,  and  voluntary  mo 

tion,  without  any  of  which  an  animal  may 
be  said  to  exist,  though  under  great  priva- 
tions. In  short,  all  parts  of  the  body  have 
their  own  functions,  or  actions  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Life  consists  in  the  exercise 
of  these  functions,  and  health  in  the  free 

and  ready  exercise  of  them. Function,  in 

algebra,  denotes  any  compound  quantity ; 
and  when  one  of  the  component  quantities 
is  variable,  it  is  said  to  be  a variable  func- 
tion. 

FUNDS,  a term  adopted  by  those  who 
speak  of  the  public  revenue  of  nations,  to 
signify  the  several  taxes  that  have  been 
laid  upon  commodities,  either  by  way  of 
duties  of  custom,  or  excise,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  and  to  pay  interest  for  what  sums  it 
may  have  occasion  to  boiTOw\ The  capi- 

tal stock  of  a banking  institution,  or  the 
joint  stock  of  a commercial  or  manufac- 
turing house,  constitutes  its  funds;  and 
hence  the  word  is  applied  to  the  money 
which  an  individual  may  possess,  or  the 
means  he  can  employ  for  carrying  on  any 
enterprise  or  operation.  The  Funding 

system  commenced  in  England  shortly  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  as  the  sums 
were  at  first  borrowed  for  short  periods, 
and  partially  repaid,  the  first  transaction 
which  assumed  the  character  of  a perma- 
nent loan  was  when,  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1693,  its  capital, 
then  amounting  to  1,200, 000?.,  was  advanced 

to  the  government. A sinking  fund  is  a 

sum  of  money  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  stock,  or  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt. 

FU'NERAL  RITES,  ceremonies  accom- 
panying the  interment  or  burial  of  any  per- 
son. These  rites  differed  among  the  an- 
cients according  to  the  diff’erent  genius  and 
religion  of  each  country.  The  ancient 
Christians  testified  their  abhorrence  of  the 
pagan  custom  of  burning  the  dead;  and 
always  deposited  the  body  entire  in  the 
ground;  and  it  w'na  usual  to  bestow  the 
honour  of  embalming  upon  the  martyrs,  at 
least,  if  not  upon  others. 

FU'NERAL  GAMES.  The  celebration 
of  these  games  among  the  Greeks,  mostly 
consisted  of  horse-races : the  prizes  were  of 
different  sorts  and  value,  according  to  tlie 
quality  and  magnificence  of  the  person  that 
celebrated  them.  The  garlands,  given  to 
victors  on  this  occasion,  were  usually  of 
parsley,  which  was  thought  to  have  some 
particular  relation  to  the  dead.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  funeral  games  consisted 
cliiclly  of  processions;  but  sometiincs  also 
of  mortal  combats  of  gladiators,  around 
the  funeral  pile. 

FUN'GATE,  in  chemistry,  a compound 
of  fungic  acid  and  a base. 

FUN'GIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
obtained  from  mushrooms. 

FUN'OIN,  the  fleshy  jiart  of  mushrooms, 
now  considered  as  a peculiar  vegetable 
principle. 

FlINTilTK,  a kind  of  fossil  coral. 

FIIN'(J  I FORM,  in  mineralogy,  having  a 
tennination  similar  to  the  head  of  a fungus. 

BirsiMK-is  in  tjik  funds  is  oubatlt  auomkntki)  dt  stock  joddino.  [/>  7) 
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ALL  REAL  MUSHROOMS  HAVE  A PLEASANT  TASTE,  AND  MAT  THEREBY  BE  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  ANT  KIND  OP  FUNGUS  THAT  IS  POISONOUS, 


THE  ROMANS  BUILT  THEIR  IRON  FURNACES  ON  HIGH  HILLS,  TEAT  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  WIND  MIGHT  SERVE  IN  LIEU  OP  BELLOWS. 


FUSIBILITY  IS  THAT  PROPERTY  BY  WHICH  SOLIDS  BECOME  FLUID. 
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FUN'GUS,  in  botany,  an  order  of  vege- 
tables, belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  class 
of  Linnieus.  The  fungi  have  so  little  of  the 
common  and  general  appearance  of  vege- 
tables, that  many  have  denied  them  to  oe 
such,  and  contended  for  their  being  only 
excrementitious  matter,  protruded  from  de- 
caying vegetables  of  other  kinds.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  excrescences  on 

plants. In  surgery,  the  term  fungun  is 

applied  to  any  morbid  excrescence,  whether 
in  wounds  or  arising  spontaneously. 

FUR'LONG,  a long  measure,  equal  to 
l-8th  of  a mile,  or  forty  poles.  It  is  also 
used  in  some  law-books,  for  the  eighth  part 
of  an  acre. 

FUR'LOUGH,  leave  granted  to  a non- 
commissioned officer  or  soldier  to  be  ab- 
sent for  a given  time  from  his  regiment. 

FUR'NACE,  an  apparatus  for  melting 
metals,  &c.,  variously  constructed,  accor* 
ding  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  which 
is  to  be  heated  or  rendered  liquid  by  fu- 
sion. It  must  of  course  be  capable  of 
transferring  great  heat  to  bodies,  and  con- 
sist of  a suitable  fire-place,  and  receptacles 
to  contain  the  articles  to  be  operated  upon ; 
and  sometimes  supplied  with  a dome,  so  as 
to  reverberate  the  heat  and  flame.  In  the 
smelting  of  some  ores,  several  different 
kinds  of  furnaces  are  necessary ; in  the 
copper  works,  for  instance,  there  is  the 
calcining,  the  melting,  the  roasting,  the  re- 
fining, and  the  igniting  furnaces. 

FUSEE',  a small  tube,  filled  udth  com- 
bustible materials,  by  which  fire  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  powder  in  a bomb;  but  as 
its  contents  burn  slowly,  time  is  given  be- 
fore the  charge  takes  fire,  for  the  nomb  to 


reach  its  destination.  Fxuee  was  also  till 
lately  used  for  a small  neat  firelock ; but 

fusil  is  the  more  modem  word. Fusee, 

the  cylinder  round  which  the  chain  of  a 
clock,  w'atch,  or  jack,  is  wound. 

FU'SION,  the  liquefaction  of  a solid 
body  by  means  of  heat;  as  in  the  case  of 
metals,  glass,  and  similar  bodies.  Those 
substances  which  admit  of  being  fused  are 
terraed/wAi6/c,  but  those  which  resist  the 
action  of  fire  or  heat  are  termed  refractory. 

Watery  fusion,  the  melting  of  certain 

crystals  by  heat  in  their  own  water  of  crys- 
tal ization. 

FUSILEER',  a soldier  belonging  to 
what  is  termed  the  light  infantry : they 
were  formerly  armed  with  z fusil;  but  they 
arc  not  now  so  distinguished,  their  mus- 
kets being  like  the  rest. 

FUS'TIAN,  a kind  of  coarse  thick 
twilled  cotton,  which  is  generally  dyed  of 

an  olive,  leaden,  or  other  dark  colour. 

In  literature,  an  inflated  style  of  writing, 
in  which  high-sounding  and  bombastic 
terais  are  used,  instead  of  such  as  are  na- 
tural, simple,  and  suited  to  the  subject. 

FUSTIC,  the  wood  of  a species  of  mul- 
beny  {Moms  finctoria),  a large  tree  grow- 
ing in  most  parts  of  South  America,  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  India  islands. 
It  is  very  extensively  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  dyeing  of  yellow  ; for  which  purpose 
large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  im- 
ported. There  is  another  kind,  called 
Zantc,  or  young  fustic,  which  is  a small 
shrub,  of  the  sumach  species.  This  im- 
parts n beautiful  bright  yellow  dye  to  cot- 
tons, &c.,  which,  when  proper  mordants 
are  used,  is  very  permanent. 


G. 


G,  the  seventh  letter  in  the  English  nl- 
phnbet;  but  in  the  Greek,  and  all  the 
oriental  languages,  it  occupies  the  third 
place.  It  is  a mute,  and  cannot  be  sounded 
without  the  assistance  of  a vowel.  It  has 
a hard  and  a soft  sound,  ns  in  pame,  and 
gesture;  and  in  many  words,  as  in  sign, 
reign,  &c.  the  sound  is  not  perceived.  As  a 
numeral  it  formerly  stood  for  -100,  and  with 
a dash  over  it,  for  400,000.  G,  in  music,  is 
tlic  nominal  of  the  fifth  note  in  the  natural 
diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  to  which  Guido  ap- 
plied the  inonosyllnblc  sol.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  names  of  the  highest  clilf. 

GA'UIONS,in  fortification,  baskets  made 
of  ozicr-twigs,  of  a cylindrical  form,  six  feet 
high,  and  four  wide;  which,  being  filled 
witli  eurth,  serve  as  a shelter  from  the 
enemy’s  fire. 

GAB'RONITE,  in  mineralogy,  a yellow- 
ish  stony  substance,  distinguished  by  the 
large  cpiaiitity  of  soda  it  contains. 


GAD,  among  miners,  a small  punch  of 
iron,  with  a long  wooden  handle,  used  to 
break  \ip  the  ore. 

G.AU'FLY,  an  insect  of  the  genns  (Estrus, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  backs  of 
horses  and  other  cattle.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  hreese. 

GAD'OLINITE,  a mineral,  usually  found 
in  amorphous  ma-sscs,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  vitreous  lava.  It  contains  a 
new  earth,  called  yttria. 

G.V'DUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  Cod-fish. 
There  arc  species  of  this  genus,  the  most 
important  is  the  Gadus  morhua,  or  common 
cod,  which  inhabits  the  northern  seas  of 
Europe  and  .\meriea,  in  innumerable  slioals. 

GAE'LIC,  or  ER55E,  is  the  name  of  that 
dialect  in  the  ancient  Celtic  language, 
which  is  spoken  in  the  Highlands  ol  Scot- 
land. It  is  a gcnerallv  received  opinion, 
that  the  Celtic,  at  the  time  of  the  Roninn 
invasion,  was  universally  spoken  over  the 
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SOME  TKARA  AGO  A CIIArRI.  WAS  OPBNRD  IN  LONDO.N  FOB  THE  PERPORMANCB  OF  DIVINR  WOllSIllF  IN  TIIR  GARLIC  TONGUU. 


• T rUM  OAI.ACrOMbrikK,  UK  VINP  TUAf  rUKMtl  MILK,  KICIl  IN  CKKAM,  1IA8  A LK88  STBCIFIC  ORAVITT  THAN  TIIK  8AMB  MILK  WHEN  8KIUUKD. 


T&ACSS  OF  TUS  ANCIENT  GAELS  EXIST  ONLY  IN  REMOTE  DISTRICTS. 
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west  of  Europe ; for,  although  divided  into 
a variety  of  dialects,  yet  they  all  show  the 
clearest  proofs  of  a coumiou  origin.  The 
Gaelic,  w^ich,  from  a variety  of  causes,  has 
retained  much  of  its  original  purity,  is  bold, 
expressive,  and  copious.  It  derives  no  as* 
sistance  fiiom  the  languages  either  of  Greece 
or  Home,  from  which  it  diifers  in  its  struc- 
ture and  formation.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  names  of  places  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  of  Celtic  origin,  which,  if  other 
proofs  were  wanting,  would  establish  the 
fact  of  its  once  having  been  the  language  of 
the  country. 

GAFF,  in  nautical  language,  a sort  of 
boom  or  pole,  used  to  extend  the  upper  edge 
of  the  soils,  as  in  the  main-sail  of  a sloop, 
&c. 

GAGE,  or  GAUGE,  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  measures  of  different  kinds; 
as,  a slidinff-gage,  used  by  mathematical 
instrument  makers  for  measuring  and  set- 
ting off  distances ; a loind-gage,  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  force  of  the  w'iqd 
on  any  given  surface;  a tide-gage,  for  de- 
terminiog  the  heights  of  tides ; and  various 
others. 

GAIL'LIABDE,  an  ancient  Italian  dance, 
of  a sportive  character  and  lively  move- 
ment. It  was  sometimes  called  Roman- 
e$que,  because  it  was  said  to  have  come 
oririnally  from  Kome. 

GAL'ACTIN,  in  chemistry,  that  which 
constitutes  the  principal  substance  in  the 
sap  of  the  cow-tree,  or  galactrodendon  utile 
of  South  America,'wherc  it  is  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  cream.  The  sap,  on  standing, 
throws  up  a white  matter,  which,  after 
being  w ell  washed,  and  dried  in  vacuo,  over 
sulphuric  acid,  constitutes  galactin.  It  is 
yellow,  translucent,  brittle,  hcis  a resinous 

appearance,  and  is  tasteless. ^The  cow- 

trec  of  Guiana  produces  a glutinous,  milky 
fluid,  like  an  animal.  It  frequently  grows 
upon  the  sides  of  a rock,  and  has  dry  cori- 
aceous leaves.  For  several  months  of  the 
year,  its  foliage  is  not  moistened  by  a sin- 
gle shower  of  rain,  and  its  branches  appear 
entirely  dried  up;  but,  upon  piercing  the 
trunk,  particularlv  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
there  flows  a swe^  and  nourishing  yellow 
juice,  having  a balsamic  perfume,  with 
many  of  the  qualities  of  milk.  In  the 
moping,  the  natives  of  the  country  in 
which  this  vegetable  fountain  grows,  visit 
it  with  bowls,  in  which  they  carry  home  its 
milk  for  their  children : so  that  this  tree, 
says  Humboldt,  seems  to  present  the  pic- 
ture of  a shepherd,  distributing  the  milk 
. of  his  flock.  Akin  to  this,  is  a milk  tree 
! called  liya-hya,  in  Derocrnra,  which  is  de- 
' scribed  by  Mr.  Smith,  its  European  disco- 
1 vifrer,  to  yield  a copious  stream  of  thick, 
^ rich,  milky  fluid,  destitute  of  all  acrimony, 
and  only  leaving  a slight  clamminess  upon 
riie  lips.  A tree  which  was  felled  on  the 
banks  of  a small  stream,  had  completely 
whitened  the  water  in  an  hour  or  two.  Dr. 
, Christison  finds  the  milk  to  consist  of  a 
•mail  portion  of  caoutchouc,  and  a large 
1 proportion  of  a substance  possessing  in 
*‘)me  respects  peculiar  properties,  which 

appear  to  place  it  intermediate  betw^een 
caoutchouc  and  the  resins;  its  nutritive 
qualities  are  therefore  extremely  slight,  or 
at  least  very  questionable. 

GALAC'TITE,  a fossil  substance  re- 
sembling French  chalk  in  many  respects, 
but  when  immersed  or  triturated  in  water, 
having  the  colour  of  milk. 

GALACTOM'ETER,  or  LACTOM'- 
ETER,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  milk. 

GAL'AXY,  in  astronomy,  the  Fia  Laciea, 
or  Milky  Way;  a long,  white,  luminous 
track,  which  seems  to  encompass  the  hea- 
vens like  a girdle ; forming  nearly  a great 
circle  of  the  celestial  sphere.  This,  like 
every  other  phenomenon  of  nature,  has 
supplied  the  poet  with  many  a fantastic, 
and  many  a beautiful  dream.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  has  confirmed  the 
conjecture  of  science,  that  it  consists  in  a 
multitude  of  stars,  too  remote  to  be  sepa- 
rately distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  Dr. 
Herscbel  says,  that  in  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  Milky  Way  he  has  had  fields  of 
view*  that  contained  no  less  than  588  stars, 
and  these  w’ere  continued  for  many  minutes, 
so  that,  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  he  has 
seen  116,000  stars  pass  through  the  field  of 
view  of  a telescope  of  only  16'  aperture; 
and  at  another  time,  in  forty-one  minutes, 
he  saw  258,000  stars  pass  through  the  field 
of  his  telescope. 

GAL'BANUM,  in  medicine,  the  concrete 
juice  of  the  Bubon  galban\ferv.m,  a shrubby 
plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Vm- 
bell{fera,  and  is  usually  imported  from  Sy- 
ria, Persia,  and  the  East-Indies.  This 
gum-resin  comes  in  large;  soft,  ductile 
masses,  of  a whitish  colour,  and  possessing 
an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  w'ith  a disagreeable 
odour.  In  its  medicinal  properties,  it  is  in- 
termediate between  ammoniac  and  asa- 
fcctida. 

GALE'NA,  in  mineralogy,  the  sulphurct 
of  lead,  found  both  in  masses  and  crystal- 
lucd.  It  occurs  in  primitive  and  transi- 
tion mountains,  but  is  more  frequently 
found  in  sccondai7  rocks,  especially  in  com- 
pact limestone.  It  constitutes  beds  and 
veins;  and  is  found  more  or  less  in  every 
country:  in  England  it  is  very  abundant; 
and  it  is  also  widely  dispersed  over  the 
United  States  of  America.  Most  of  the 
lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  galena, 
and  usually  contains  a little  silver.  [See 
Lf.ad.] 

GALEN'IC,  in  medicine,  that  manner  of 
proceeding  in  medicine  which  is  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  Galen,  or  w hich  that 
ptiysiciaii  introduced. — Ga/enica/  medi- 
cines, those  that  arc  formed  by  the  easier 
preparations  of  vegetables ; as  by  infusion, 
or  decoction,  or  by  combining  and  multi- 
plying ingredients ; while  the  chemical,  to 
w'hich  they  arc  opposed,  arc  those  produced 
by  extracting  the  more  intimate  and  re- 
mote virtues  by  means  of  lire  and  elaborate 
preparations,  ns  calcination,  digestion,  fer- 
mentation, ^c. 

GALL,  in  natural  history,  a protuberance 
or  tumour  produced  by  the  puncture  of  in- 
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GALLS  ABE  THE  MOST  POWERFUL  OF  ALL  THE  VEGETABLE  ASTRINGENTS,  AND  ARE  FREQUENTLY  USED  WITH  GREAT  EFFECT  IN  MEDICINE. 


PAINTERS  AND  OTHERS  TVHO  USE  OX-GALL  SHOULD  CLARIFY  IT,  SO  AS  TO  MAKE  IT  LIMPID  AND  TRANSPARENT,  LIKE  WATER. 


CLARIFIED  OX-GALL  INCREASES  THE  BRILLIANCY  OP  ALL  PIGMENTS. 
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sects,  on  plants  and  trees  of  various  kinds, 
but  more  particularly  on  the  oak,— Gall- 
fly. There  are  a multitude  of  insects 
which  form  these  excrescences,  the  princi- 
pal of  whiclx  is  the  cynips.  Like  others  of 
the  genus,  the  female  pierces  a branch,  and 
deposits  an  egg  in  the  interior,  around 
wlxich,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  an  ex- 
crescence is  thrown  out,  affording  nourish- 
ment to  the  young  insect,  and  protecting  it 
from  external  injury  until  it  has  attained 
its  full  size,  when  after  having  undergone 
metamorphoses,  it  penetrates  the  sides  of 
the  excrescence,  and  comes  out  into  the 
open  air. 

GALL'-BLADDER,  a membrane  situated 
in  the  concave  side  of  the  liver,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  collect  the  bile,  first  secreted  in 
the  liver,  and  mixing  it  with  its  o\xti  pecu- 
liar produce  to  perfect  it  farther,  to  retain 
it  together  a certain  time,  and  then  expel 
it, 

GALL'-STONES,  calculous  concretions 
frequently  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
sometimes  occasioning  great  pain  in  their 
passage  through  the  ducts  into  the  duod- 
enum,  before  they  are  evacuated, 

GALLEON',  vessels  of  war  formerly  used 
by  tbe  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In 
more  recent  times,  those  vessels  were  call- 
ed galleons,  in  which  the  Spaniards  trans- 
ported treasure  from  their  American  colo- 
nics. 

GAL'LERY,  in  architecture,  a long,  nar- 
row room,  the  x\idth  of  which  is  at  least 
three  times  less  than  its  length ; by  which 
proportion  it  is  distinguished  from  a saloon. 
Corridors  are  sometimes  also  called  galle- 
ries.  Galleries  are  generally  decorated 

with  pictures  in  oil  or  fresco : hence  a large 
collection  of  pictures,  even  if  contained  in 
several  adjoining  rooms,  is  called  a gallery. 

■ Gallery,  in  fortification,  a covered  walk 

across  a ditch  in  a besieged  town,  made  of 
strong  planks  and  covered  with  earth.  It 
was  formerly  used  for  carrying  a mine  to 

the  foot  of  the  ramparts. Gallery  (of  a 

mine),  a narrow  passage,  or  branch  of  a 
mine  carried  on  underground  to  a work  de- 
signed to  be  blown  up. Gallery  (in  a 

ship),  a balcony,  projecting  from  the  stern 
of  a ship  of  war,  or  of  a large  merchant- 
man. 

GAL'LEY,  a kind  of  low,  flat-built  ves- 
sel, furnished  with  one  deck,  and  navigated 
with  sails  and  oars,  particularly  in  the  5Ie- 

ditcrrancan. An  open  boat  used  on  the 

Thames  by  custom-house  officers,  &c.— - 
The  cook-room  or  kitchen  of  a ship  of  war. 
—The  w’ar-galleys,  or  naves  longa,  of  the 
Romans,  were  variously  named  from  their 
rows  or  banks  of  oars,— Galfey  slave,  a 
person  condemned  to  w'ork  at  the  oar  on 
board  a galley,  being  chained  to  the  deck. 

In  France,  the  galleys  resemble  the 

hulks  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  con- 
victs labour  and  are  confined. 

GAL'LIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the  pe- 
culiar acid  extracted  from  gall-nuts.  It  is 
.slightly  acidulous  and  styptic  to  the  taste, 
inodorous,  crystaliring  in  white  silky  nee- 
dles, and  soluble  in  boiling  water  or  alco- 

hoi.  Its  principal  constituents  are  carbon 
and  oxygen. — When  an  infusion  of  galls  is 
dropped  into  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
it  produces  a deep  purple  precipitate, 
which  is  a very  long  time  in  subsiding.  It 
becomes  black  b v exposure  to  the  air ; and 
in  wTiting  ink,  tiiis  precipitate  ^ retained 
in  suspension  by  mucilage. 

GAL'LICAN,  any  thing  belonging  to 
France : thus  the  term  galiican  church  de- 
notes the  church  of  France,  or  the  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy  of  that  kin^om. 

GAL'LICISM,  an  idiom  or  phrase  of  the 
French  language,  introduced  in  speaking 
or  writing  another  language. 

GALLI'N^,  in  omithology,  the  fifth  or- 
der of  birds,  under  which  are  compre- 
hended the  peacock,  pheasant,  turkey,  par- 
tridge, grouse,  the  domestic  cock,  &c. 

GAL'LIOT,  a small  galley  or  Dutch  ves- 
sel, carrying  a main  and  mizen-mast,  and 
a large  ga£f-main-sail ; built  very  slightly, 
and  designed  only  for  chase.  It  can  both 
sail  and  row,  and  has  sixteen  or  twenty 
oars.  All  the  seamen  on  board  are  sol- 
diers, and  each  has  a musket  by  him  on 
quitting  his  oar. 

GALLINA'CEOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  birds  of  tbe  order  Gallina. 

GAL'LON,  a measure  of  capacity  both 
for  dry  goods  and  liquids,  containing  four 
quarts. 

GAIiLOON',  a narrow  thick  kind  of  fer- 
ret, or  lace,  used  to  edge  or  border  cloths. 

GAL'LOP,  the  swiftest  pace  of  a horse, 
w’hich  is  made  by  springs  or  leaps ; but  it 
may  also  be  a nioderate  pace,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  rider. 

GALLOPA’DE,  in  the  manege,  a side- 
long or  curveting  kind  of  gallop.  Also  the 
term  for  a sprightly  and  active  kind  of 
dance. 

GAL'LY,  in  printing,  a w’ooden  or  metal 
frame,  into  which  the  compositor  empties 
the  lines  out  of  his  composing-stick,  and  in 
which  he  tics  up  the  page  when  it  is  com- 
pleted« 

GAL'VANISM,  the  development  of  elec- 
trical phenomena  without  the  aid  of  fric* 
tion,  and  in  which  a chemical  action  takes 
place  between  certain  bodies.  It  derived 
Its  name  from  Galvani,  a professor  at  Bo- 
logna, w ho,  in  a course  of  experiments  on 
ammal  irritability,  observed  the  first  strik- 
ing phenomena  which  led  to  its  discovery. 
It  occurred  in  the  following  manner : — One 
of  his  assistants  happened  to  bring  the  point 
of  his  scalpel  to  the  crural  nerves  of  a skinned 
frog  lying  near  the  conductor,  upon  which 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  were  agitated  with 
strong  ^on^'ulsion8.  After  this,  he  continued 
his  experiments  in  various  ways,  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  mere  agency  of  metallic 
substances,  provided  they  were  dissimilar 
mctfds,  would  produce  such  convulsions. 
This  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  ex- 
perimentalists both  before  and  after  the 
death  of  hi.  Galvani,  which  liappcncd  in 
1798;  but  none  added  any  thing  materially 
to  his  discovery  except  M.  Volta,  who  re- 
peated the  experiments  of  the  former,  and 
found  that  when  two  pieces  of  metal  of  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  were  placed  in  different  parts 
of  an  animal,  and  were  either  brought  into 
contact  or  into  connexion  by  means  of  a 
metallic  arc,  convulsions  ensued  every  time, 
and  that  this  effect  was  strongest  when  the 
metals  were  zinc  and  silver,  particularly 
when  several  pairs  of  metals  were  employed, 
having  pieces  of  moist  cloth  between  them. 
This  led  him  to  the  idea  of  constructing  a 
battery,  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating 
electricity,  which  has  since  been  called  the 
galvanic  oattery,  or  voltaic  pile.  Several 
improvements  upon  the  voltaic  pile  were 
soon  made  by  other  philosophers ; and  the 
discoveries  in  galvanism  multiplied  with  a 
rapidity,  and  to  an  extent,  surpassing  any 
thing  before  known  in  the  history  of 
science. — Though  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  give  a feeble  outline  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  galvanism  in  our  confined  limits, 
we  may  still  be  able  to  allude  to  the  princi- 
pal of  them.  We  begin  by  observing,  that 
the  simple  contact  of  different  conducting 
bodies  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ex- 
citement of  galvanic  electricity.  1.  The 
least  complicated  galvanic  arrangement  is 
termed  a simplg  ffalvanic  circle.  It  consists 
of  three  conductors;  of  which  one,  at  least, 
must  be  solid,  the  second  fluid,  and  the 
third  may  be  either  solid  or  fluid.  This  is 
possessed  but  of  feeble  powers,  yet  they  are 
often  sufficiently  obvious.  2.  Compound 
galvanic  circles,  or  galvanic  batteries,  are 
formed  by  multiplying  those  arrangements 
which  compose  simple  circles.  Thus,  if 
slates  of  zinc  and  of  silver,  and  pieces  of 
woollen  cloth  of  the  same  size  as  the  plates, 
and  moistened  with  water,  be  piled  upon 
each  other  in  the  order  of  zinc,  silver,  and 
cloth,  and  these,  repeated  twenty  or  thirty 
times,  w'e  have  the  voltaic  pile,  the  pow'cr  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  give  a smart  shock ; 
which  shock  may  be  renewed  at  pleasure, 
until  after  a few  hours,  when  the  activity 
of  the  pile  begins  to  abate,  and  finally 
ceases  ^together.  But  the  galvanic  ap- 
paratus, by  far  the  most  convenient,  and 
generally  used,  w‘as  invented  by  Mr. 
Cmickshank.  This  is  called  the  gaU 
tanic  trough,  whi^h  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  easily  put  in  action  than  the 
pile,  and,  as  it  contains  more  liquid,  can  be 
longer  continued  in  action,  and  is  more 
energetic.  For  ordinary  experiments,  a 
trough  containing  fifty  pairs  of  plates,  four 
inches  square,  is  sufficient.  In  those  cases 
where  a greater  power  is  wanted,  it  may  be 
commanded  by  uniting  the  power  of  several 
such  troughs  through  the  union  of  the  zinc 
end  of  one  trough  with  the  copper  end  of 
another,  by  a metallic  slip  or  wire.  The 
battery  of  the  Royal  Institution,  with 
which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  made  his  great 
discoveries,  is  composed  of  2000  pairs  of 
plates,  each  plate  having  thirty- two  square 
inches  of  surface.  But  various  improve- 
ments and  modifications  of  this  battery 
have  been  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  ^Ir. 
Children,  and  others.  The  size  of  tlic 
plnh  s roinposing  the  galvanic  series  have 
br»  ii  varied  from  one  or  two  inclics  sf|itare 
to  lliat  of  a great  number  of  feet.  The  bat- 

tery  of  Mr.  Children  consisted  of  twenty 
pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  plates,  each  plate 
being  SLX  feet  long  by  two  feet  eight  inches 

broad. Chemical  Effects  of  Galvanism. 

The  most  simple  chemical  effect  of  the  gal- 
vanic battery  is  the  ignition  and  fusion  of 
metals ; the  facility  of  being  ignited,  in  the 
different  metals,  being  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  power  of  conducting  heat. 
Hence  platina,  which  has  the  lowest  con- 
ducting pow'er,  is  most  easily  ignited ; and 
silver,  which  conducts  heat  with  greater 
facility  than  any  other  metal,  is  ignited 
with  more  difficulty  than  any  of  the  rest. 
The  most  striking  effect  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery, however,  is  the  intense  light  which  is 
produced  by  placing  two  pieces  of  charcoal, 
cut  into  the  shape  of  pointed  pencils,  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  wires  of  an  interrupted  cir- 
cuit. When  the  battery  is  a very  powerful 
one,  and  the  charcoal  points  are  brought 
within  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  an  inch 
of  each  other,  a bright  spark  is  produced. 
By  withdrawing  the  points  from  each 
other,  a constant  discharge  takes  place, 
through  the  heated  air,  in  a space  from  one 
to  four  or  more  inches,  according  to  the 
energy  of  the  apparatus,  producing  a most 
brilliant  arch  of  light,  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  in  the  form  of  a double  cone. 
Platina  introduced  into  this  arch  melts  as 
w'ax  does  in  the  fiame  of  a candle  ; and  the 
light  equals  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun.  But 
the  most  important  chemical  effect  of  gal- 
vanism is  that  of  producing  decomposition. 
The  substance  first  decomposed  by  it  was 
water.  When  two  gold  or  platina  w'ires 
are  connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
battery,  and  their  free  extremities  are 
plunged  into  the  same  cup  of  water,  but 
without  touching  each  other,  hydrogen  gas 
is  disengaged  at  the  negative  wire,  and 
oxygen  at  the  positive  side.  By  collecting 
the  gases  in  separate  tubes  as  they  are 
formed,  they  are  found  to  be  quite  pure, 
and  in  the  exact  proportion  of  two  mea- 
sures of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygeu.  In 
decomposing  water  or  any  other  com- 
pound, the  same  constitucut  principle  is 
alw'ays  disengaged  on  the  same  side  of  the 
battery;  so  that  the  principles  which 
collect  around  each  pole  have  a certain  ana- 
logy ; infiaiimmblc  bodies,  alkalies,  and 
earths,  go  to  the  negative  side,  while  oxy- 
(rcD  and  acids  go  more  to  the  positive  side, 
it  is  also  found,  that  not  only  arc  the 
elements  of  a compound  fluid  separated 
by  galvanic  energy,  to  the  opposite  wires 
in  distant  parts  of  the  containing  vessel, 
without  the  movement  of  these  elements 
being  perceptible,  but  that  the  elements 
may  even  be  evolved  in  separate  portions  of 
the  fluid  placed  in  distinct  vessels,  and 
connected  only  by  some  slight  link,  ns  a 
few  fibres  of  moist  cotton  or  amianthus. 
Many  phenomena,  indeed,  still  mure  extra- 
ordinary, present  themselves  in  connexion 
witii  these  interesting  experiments.  The 
elements  of  compound  bodies  are  actually 
cnnveynd,  by  the  i^ifluence  of  tlie  eleetrie 
current,  through  solutions  of  siiliHtaiiceB, 
on  which,  under  other  circiiinstanecs,  they 
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would  have  exerted  an  immediate  and 
powerful  chemical  action,  without  any  such 
elfect  being  produced.  Acids,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  transmitted  from  one  cup,  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole,  to  another 
cup  on  the  opposite  or  positive  side, 
through  a portion  of  fluid  in  an  interme- 
diate cup  tinged  with  any  of  the  vegetable 
coloured  infusions,  which  are  instantly  red- 
dened by  the  presence  of  an  acid,  witliout 
occasioning  the  slightest  change  of  colour. 
The  same  happens  also  with  eilkalies.  Not 
only  liquids,  but  solid  substances,  are  de- 
composed by  means  of  the  galvanic  energy, 
and  their  elements  transferred  to  the  op- 
posite wires.  And  such  is  the  force  of  this 
agent,  that  the  most  minute  portion  of  a 
substance  thus  acted  on  by  either  of  the 
wires  is  collected  around  it.  From  these 
researches,  then,  the  general  law  is  esta- 
blished, that  when  compounds  are  placed 
in  the  galvanic  circuit,  their  elements  are 
separated  from  the  state  of  combination  in 
which  they  exist,  and,  according  to  their 
peculiar  nature,  are  collected,  — some 
around  the  positive,  others  around  the  ne- 
gative pole;  but  whether  this  is  effected 
by  attractions,  repulsions,  or  by  both,  is 
not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  observe,  that  the  subject 
is  continually  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  scientliic  world,  and  that  the  theory 
and  practice  of  galvanism  must  of  neces- 
sity become  more  and  more  completely  un- 
derstood.—[See  Electricity,  Magnet- 
ism, and  Voltaic  Electricity.] 

GALVANOM'ETEIl,  an  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  measuring  minute  quantities 
of  electricity,  or  the  operations  of  galvan- 
ism. 

GAMBO  GE,  a gum-resin,  being  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  Garcinia  gamboffia,  a 
large  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
Ceylon,  &c.  It  is  obtained  in  commerce  in 
masses  of  a dull  orange  colour,  possessing 
no  smell,  and  a slightly  acrid  taste;  and 
affords  a beautiful  yellow  colour,  much 
used  bv  painters.  Its  medicinal  properties 
are  violently  cathartic. 

GAME,  all  sorts  of  birds  and  beasts  that 
arc  objects  of  the  chase'.— Game  Latos, 
In  England  laws  have  been  enacted  to  se- 
cure to  certain  privileged  classes  the  right 
of  hunting  and  shooting  wild  birds  and 
animals,  and  preventing  their  being  de- 
stroyed, or  sold  in  tlic  market;  and  it  is 
believed  that  nothing  has  been  so  fertile  a 
source  of  crime,  among  the  lower  orders,  as 
these  enactments.  The  game  laws  are  jus- 
tified upon  the  assumption,  that  beasts  of 
tl»e  chase  and  game  arc  a sort  of  unappro- 
priated chattels,  and  so  belong  to  the 
crown ; and,  accordingly,  that  it  is  no  in- 
fringement of  the  ri^lit  of  any  subject  to 
grant  to  other  subjects  the  privilege  of 
killing  them.  Another  reason  which  has 
lieen  urged  in  favour  of  these  laws,  is  the 
preservation  of  game ; but  this  may  be  as 
effectually  done  by  prohibiting  all  persons 
from  destroying  game  at  certam  seasons  of 
the  year.  By  a recent  enactment,  how- 
ever, for  licensing  the  sale  of  game,  some 

of  the  principal  objections  to  the  game 
laws  have  been  obviated. 

GAMES,  in  antiquity,  were  public  di- 
versions, or  contests,  exhibited  on  certain 
occasions,  as  spectacles  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  people.  Such,  among  the 
Greeks,  were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isth- 
mian, and  Nemacan  games;  and,  among  the 
Romans,  the  ApoUinarian,  Circensian,  Ca- 
pitoiine,  &c.  The  Romans  had  three  sorts 
of  games,  viz.  sacred,  honorary,  and  ludi- 
crous. The  first  were  instituted  in  honour 
of  some  deity  or  hero ; the  second  were 
those  exhibited  by  private  persons,  to 
please  the  people ; as  the  combats  of  gla- 
diators, the  scenic  games,  and  other  am- 
phitbeatrical  sports.  The  ludicrous  games 
were  much  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
games  of  exercise  and  hazard  among  us : 
such  were  the  Indus  TrojanuSf  tessera^ 

By  a decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  public  games  should  be 
consecrated,  and  united  i^ith  the  worship 
of  the  gods  as  a part  thereof ; whence  it 
appears,  that  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  games, 
made  up  the  greatest  part,  or  rather  the 
whole,  of  the  external  worship  offered  by 
the  Romans  to  their  deities. 

GAM'UT,  or  G.f\3rMUT,  in  music,  the 
table  or  scale  of  notes  laid  down  by  Guido, 
and  marked  by  the  monosyllables  ut,  re, 
rai,  fa,  sol,  la;  also  the  first  note  in  the 
scale. 

GANG,  in  seaman’s  language,  a select 
number  of  a ship’s  crew  appointed  on  any 
particular  service. 

GANG'LION,  in  surgery,  a hard  mov- 
able tumour,  in  the  external  or  internal 
part  of  the  carpus,  upon  die  tendons  or  li- 
gaments in  that  part,  usually  uuattended 
with  pain. In  anatomy,  a small  circum- 

scribed tumqur,  found  in  certain  parts  of 
the  nervous  system. 

GAN'GRENE,  in  medicine,  the  firsi 
stage  of  mortification,  before  the  life  of  the  ] 
part  is  completely  extinct : when  the  part  | 
is  completely  dead,  it  is  termed  sphactlus,  | 

GANGUE,  in  mining,  the  earthy,  stony, 
SEiline,  or  combustible  substance,  which  I 
contains  the  ore  of  metals,  or  is  only  min- 
gled with  it,  without  being  chemically  com-  j 
bined. 

GANG'WAY,  among  seamen,  the  name  ( 
of  several  ways  or  passages  from  one  part  i 
of  a ship  to  another;  but  it  is  especially 
applied  to  a range  of  planks  laid  horizon-  | 
tally  along  the  upper  part  of  a ship’s  side  j 
from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle;  it  i 
is  fenced  on  the  outside  by  iron  stanchions,  i 

and  ropes,  rails,  or  netting. To  bring  up  | 

to  the  gangxcay^  is  to  punish  a sailor  by  | 
seizing  and  there  flogg'ing  him.  I 

GAN'NET,  in  ornithology,  the  Solan 
Goose,  a fowl  of  the  genus  iV/iccnMs,  with 
a straight  bill,  about  six  inchos  long,  and 
|)almatcd  feet.  These  fowls  frequent  the 
isles  of  Scotland  in  summer,  where  they  i 
feed  on  herrings  and  other  fish.  They  mi-  ] 
grate  to  the  southward  in  the  winter,  and  , 
appear  on  the  coast  of  Portugal ; but  in  the  ; 
breeding  season  they  arc  found  in  immense  ^ 
numbers  in  the  Orkneys,  and  in  some  j 
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arts  they  form  the  chief  food  of  the  inha« 
itRDtS. 

GANTLET,  or  GAUNTLET,  a large 
kind  of  glove,  made  of  iron,  and  the  lingers 
, covered  with  small  plates,  formerly  worn 

by  cavaliers,  armed  at  all  points. To 

throw  the  Gantlet,  is  a proverbial  phrase, 
signifying  to  challenge  or  defy.  The  ex- 
pression derives  its  origin  from  the  days  of 
chivalry,  when  he  that  challenged  an  op- 
ponent in  the  lists  threw  down  his  glove, 
and  he  that  accepted  the  challenge  took  it 
up. 

GANTLOPE,  or  GANTLET,  in  military 
affairs,  an  old  punishment  in  which  the 
criminal,  running  between  the  ranks,  re- 
ceived a lash  from  every  man.  A similar 
punishment  is  used  on  board  of  ships ; but 
it  is  seldom  inflicted,  except  for  such  crimes 
as  are  calculated  to  excite  general  antipa- 
thy among  the  seamen. 

GAR'NET,  in  mineraloCT,  a precious 
stone  of  great  beauty,  usually  occurring  in 
crystals  more  or  less  regular,  and  having 
numerous  sides.  Its  predominating  forms 
are  rhomboidal,  dodecahedron,  and  the 
trapezohedron  ; its  prevailing  colour  is  red 
of  various  shades,  but  often  brown,  and 
sometimes  green,  yellow,  or  black.  Pre- 
eioxLM  Garnet  is  always  red,  and  its  crystals 
' are  found  imbedded  in  various  forms.  Fine 
I specimens  are  found  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Era- 
zil,  &c.  The  term  oriental  sometimes  ap- 
’ plied  to  this  variety,  indicates  not  a lo- 
cality, but  merely  a great  degree  of  perfec- 
I tion.  Garnets  are  usually  disseminated, 

I and  occur  in  all  the  primitive  strata  from 
• gneiss  to  clay  slate.  In  some  parts  of  Gcr- 
j many  garnets  are  so  abundant  as  to  be 
■ used  as  fluxes  to  iron  ores;  in  others,  the 
I garnet  gravel  is  washed,  pounded,  and  em- 
. ployed  as  a substitute  for  emery.  The  se- 
veral varieties  have  the  names  of  the  pre- 
I cioue  or  oriental,  the  pyrope,  the  topazolite, 

( the  melanite,  the  groseular,  the  pyreneite, 

; and  the  cohphonite. 

i GAOL  DELIVERY,  a term  in  law  for 
I the  clearing  of  a prison  by  a judicial  coii- 
I demnation  or  acquittal  of  the  prisoners ; 

I also  a comroissioi^from  the  king  to  deliver 
I or  clear  the  gaols. 

I GAR'DEMNG,  that  branch  of  cultiva- 
! tion  which  teaches  us  how  to  dispose  fruit- 
trees,  flowers,  and  herbs,  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. whether  for  profit  or  pleasure; 
and  directs  u.s  how  to  prepare  tlie  soil 
for  sowing  the  different  kinds  of  seeds, 
as  well  as  how  to  treat  the  plants,  during 
: their  various  stages  of  vegetation,  till  they 
repay  our  care  by  the  produce  they  yield 
! when  arrived  at  maturity.  The  general 
I disposition  of  a garden,  and  of  its  parts, 

I ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  diflerent 
situations  of  the  ground,  to  humour  its  in> 
equalities,  to  proportion  the  number  and 
»orts  of  tree^  and  shrubs  to  each  part,  and 
to  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  garden  no 
J objects  that  may  become  ornamental.  Wc 
i-  read  of  the  **  lianging  gardens"  and  cin- 
ho-.veredgrottoes  of  ancient  times,  and  of 
I'liny^s  Tuscan  villa,  during  the  hixurinus 
era  of  llom.Tii  greatness:  but  it  is  clear, 


that  whatever  the  art  of  gardening  had 
produced  among  them,  was,  with  every 
other  trace  of  refinement,  swept  away  by 
the  barbarians  who  devastated  Italy.  The 
Troubadours  of  the  middle  ages  speak 
of  symmetrical  gardens  ; yet,  though  they 
may  have  been  very  agreeable  places,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  them  to  have 
exhibited  much  of  the  skill  of  the  scien- 
tific gardener.  At  a later  period  a new 
taste  in  gardening  prevailed,  which  had  its 
origin  in  France.  Regularity  was  carried 
to  excess ; clipped  hedges,  ^leys  laid  out 
in  straight  lines,  flower  beds  tortured  into 
fantastic  shapes,  trees  cut  into  the  form  of 
pyramids,  birds,  animals,  &c,  were  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  The  Dutch  imitated  the 
French,  and  the  English  soon  after  adopted 
the  unnatural  fashion ; but  to  their  credit 
be  it  remembered,  the  English  were  the  first 
who  felt  the  absurdity  of  this  style,  and 
the  first  to  abolish  it.  But  in  reforming 
this  petty,  cramped,  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter, we  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme ; for 
every  appearance  of  regularity  was  rejected 
as  hurtful  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  it 
was  forgotten,  that  if  in  a garden  wc  want 
nothing  but  nature,  we  had  better  leave 
gardening  altogether.  The  true  style  of 
gardening  lies  between  the  two  extremes, 
A gardener  ought  to  study  nature,  to  learn 
from  her  the  principles  and  elements  of 
beauty,  as  the  painter  is  obliged  to  do ; but 
it  is  by  no  means  a reproaen  to  a garden, 

that  it  shows  the  traces  of  art. In  Mr. 

Repton^s  work  on  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Landscape  Architecture,"  lately  edited 
by  Mr.  Loudon,  are  the  following  pertinent 
observations  relative  to  the  improved  taste 
which,  during  the  last  century,  has  been 
manifested  in  the  residences  and  domains 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  Having  spoken 
of  the  quadrangular  courts,  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  &c.  which  formerly  met  the 
view,  and  were  considered  as  necessary  ap- 
pendages to  the  mansions  of  the  great,  he 
says,  " It  is  now  acknowledged  that  gloom 
is  not  necessary  to  magnificence,  that  li- 
berty is  not  incompatible  with  greatness, 
and  that  convenience  is  not  the  sole  object 
of  ornament;  for  though  such  things  as 
arc  useful  may  occasionally  be  ornamental, 
it  docs  not  follow  that  ornaments  must  al- 
ways be  useful;  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
those  productions  of  the  polite  arts  which 
are  most  admired,  are  now  merely  consi- 
dered ornaments,  without  any  reference  to 
their  original  uses.  This  is  confessedly  the 
case  with  works  of  painting  and  sculpture 
(except  in  that  inferior  branch  of  each 
which  relates  to  portraits),  for  whatever 
might  be  the  original  uses  of  pictures  or 
statues,  they  arc  now  only  considered  as 
ornaments,  which,  by  their  number  and  ex- 
cellence, distinguish  the  taste,  the  wealth, 
and  dignity  of  tlieir  possessors.  To  use 
these  internal  marks  of  distinction  only, 
might  be  prudent  in  thusc  countries  where 
it  would  he  dangerous  to  display  any  ex- 
ternal oriiamentR  of  grandeur;  hut  rank 
and  aflluenee  are  not  crimes  in  England ; 
on  the  contrary,  wc  expect  to  see  o marked 


CCRIM'tTS  AND  OOOHKnRBair.S  FIRST  TLANTKD  IN  I:N0LAND,  ABOUT  1660.  30/ 


CABSATIOSS,  GILLIFLOWEBS,  THE  PBOTENCB  BOSE,  &C.  EIB3T  BBOCGHT  TO  ENGLAND  BY  TUB  FLEMISH  BMIGBANTS,  ABOUT  THE  YEAB  15G7. 


THOUGH  HTDBOOEM  GAS  MAT  BE  TAKEN  INTO  THE  BUNGS,  BESPIRATION  CANNOT  BE  MAINTAINED  MORE  THAN  A MINUTE. 


IN  MIXED  GASES,  THE  TAUTICLES  OE  THE  SAME  ONLY  ACT  ON  EACH  OTHEB. 


gas]  Scientific  antf  litcratn  Sreasurn  ; [gas 


difference  in  the  style,  the  equipage,  and 
the  mansions  of  wealthy  individuals;  and 
this  difference  must  also  be  extended  to 
the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
mansions,  since  congruity  of  style  and 
unity  of  character  are  amongst  the  first 
principles  of  good  taste.” 

GAll'-FISH,  or  Sea-Needle,  in  ichthy- 
ology, a long,  slender  fish,  with  a flat  head, 
projecting  forward  into  a very  long,  sharp 
snout.  The  sides  and  belly  are  of  a bright 
silvery  colour,  the  back  is  green,  and  the 
lower  jaw  projects  considerably  beyond  the 
upper.  It  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
English  coast  just  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  mackerel,  whose  taste  it  resembles. 

GAR'HC,  a plant  of  the  genus  Allium, 
having  a bulbous  root,  consisting  of  many 
small  tubercles  included  in  its  coats.  It 
has  a strong  smell  and  an  acrid  taste,  but 
is  much  used  for  food. 

GARTER  (Order  of  the),  a military 
order  of  knighthood,  said  to  have  been  first 
instituted  by  Richard  I.  at  the  siege  of 
Acre,  where  he  caused  twenty-six  knights, 
who  firmly  stood  by  him,  to  wear  thongs 
of  blue  leather  about  their  legs.  It  is  also 
understood  to  have  been  perfected  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  to  have  received  some  alter- 
ations, which  were  afterwards  laid  aside, 
from  Edward  VI. ; but  the  number  of 
knights  remained  as  at  first  established, 
till  the  year  17S6,  when  it  was  increased  to 
thirty-two.  This  order  is  never  conferred 
but  upon  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
habit  and  ensigns  of  this  order  are  the 
garter,  mantle,  cap,  and  collar.  The  badge 
of  the  order  is  the  image  of  Saint  George, 
called  the  George ; and  the  motto  is  Uo7ii 
soil  qui  mal  y pense,  or  Evil  to  him  that 
evil  thinks  hereof.”  A vulgar  story  (says 
Hume)  prevails,  but  is  not  supported  by 
any  ancient  authority,  that,  at  a court  ball, 
Edward  the  Third’s  mistress,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
dropped  her  garter;  and  the  king,  taking 
it  up,  observed  some  of  the  courtiers  to 
smile,  as  if  they  thought  he  had  not  ob- 
tained this  favour  by  accident ; upon  wliich 
he  called  out  Honi  soit  ^ui  tmI  y pense^ 

GAS,  a general  term  employed  in  che- 
mistry to  express  all  permanently  clastic 
aerial  fluids,  whether  produced  by  chemical 
experiments,  or  evolved  in  natural  pro- 
cesses; but  it  does  not  include  those 
aerial  substances  which  arise  from  water, 
ether,  &c.,  on  the  application  of  heat,  be- 
cause they  are  readily  condensed  into  their 
respective  fluids  again,  by  a certain  reduc- 
tion of  temperature,  whereas  the  gases  re- 
tain their  elasticity  in  every  variation  of 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Every  gas,  in  fact,  consists  of  some 
ponderable  base  or  substance,  which  is 
maintained  in  its  aeriform  state  by  means 
of  heat  or  caloric  ; and  each  has  its  distin- 
guishing characters  constituting  its  base. 
Each  kind  of  gas  has  also  its  own  peculiar 
and  uniform  spcciflc  gravity,  or  weight,  al- 
thougii  tiicy  are  all  several  hundred  times 
lighter  than  water.  They  possess  many 
extraordinary  properties,  and  play  an  im- 


portant part  in  almost  all  chemical,  and  in 
many  natural  phenomena ; on  which  ac- 
count we  will  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
most  remarkable 1,  If  a quantity  of  com- 
mon atmospheric  air  is  enclosed  m an  in- 
verted glass  over  mercury,  and  burning 
phosphorus  is  introduced  into  it,  and  its 
introduction  repeated  till  it  ceases  to  burn, 
it  is  found,  upon  measurement,  that  the 
portion  of  air  enclosed  in  the  glass  is  dimi- 
nished twenty-one  parts  in  the  hundred, 
while  seventy-nine  remain;  and  this  resi- 
due will  not  support  combustion,  or  main- 
tain animal  life,  for  fire  goes  out,  and  ani- 
mals are  sufl'oeated  by  being  placed  in  it. 
These  twenty-one  parts  consist  of  a pecu- 
liar kind  of  air  or  gas,  formerly  termed 
vital  air,  but  since  named  oxygen,  from  its 
being  found  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  all  acids  then  known.  The  remaining 
seventy-nine  parts  consist  of  another  pe- 
culi^Lr  gas,  called  azote,  or  nitrogen  gas. 
Now  if  a half-extinguished  taper  is  intro- 
duced into  pure  oxygen  gas,  it  blazes  up  at  ; 
once;  a red-hot  wire  will  burn  in  it  with  ' 
brilliant  scintillations,  and  burning  phos-  . 
phorus  immersed  in  it  throws  out  a light  • 
as  dazzling  as  the  sun  itself.  Azote,  or  ' 
nitrogen  gas  has  no  properties  by  means  of 
which  its  action  can  be  subjected  to  actual 
inspection ; but  it  is  nevertheless  impor- 
tant, from  the  combinations  w hich  it  forms. 
Some  of  these  are  aqua-fortis,  nitrous  acid, 
and  the  still  more  remarkable  nitrous  acid 
gas.  This  peculiarly  exhilarating  sub- 
stance is  one  of  the  compounds  of  azote 
with  oxygen,  and  is  one  of  the  most  sin-  \ 
gular  substances  in  nature.  3.  Hydrogen  | 
gas  is  inflammable,  of  an  offensive  odour,  ; 
and  is  a constituent  part  of  water.  Svhen  { 
pure,  it  is  fifteen  times  lighter  than  atmos-  • 
pheric  air,  and  is  therefore  used  for  filling  * 
balloons.  It  retains  its  gaseous  form  when 
combined  w'ith  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus. 4.  ^Yhcu  carbon  is  burnt  in  oxy- 
gen gas,  the  gas  dues  not  appear  to  dimi- 
nish in  quantity,  but  it  presents  a set  of 
entirely  new  properties,  and  is  found  to  be 
changed  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  so 
much  heavier  than  common  air,  that  it  can 
be  kept  in  an  open  jar,  and  poured  from  j 
one  vessel  to  another.  From  this  property,  • 
it  also  sinks  always  to  the  lowest  place  to  | 
which  it  has  access,  and  is  thus  found  at  | 
the  bottom  of  caves,  drains,  wells,  &c.,  so 
often  proving  fatal  to  life.  It  is  absorbed 
in  large  quantities  by  water,  to  which  it 
communicates  a grateful  pungency ; in 
which  form  it  constitutes  the  mineral  or 
soda  water  of  the  shops.  Thus,  by  a sin- 
gular coincidence,  docs  the  same  gas  afford 
a fatal  poison,  and  a luxurious  refresh- 
ment. 6.  Chlorine,  a disinfecting  and 
bleaching  gas,  is  procured  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  muriatic  acid,  or  of  salts  w Inch 
contain  it,  and  is  highly  valuable  from  its 
contributions  to  the  health,  convenience, 
and  luxury  of  man. — Having  thus  briefly 
described  the  leading  properties  and  effects 
of  different  gases,  wc  will  here  add  a few 
observation.^  on  the  solidification  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  by  means  of  an  apparatu?^ 
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UASKS  MIX  EQUALLY,  AND  W'llF.N  MIXED  THEY  DO  NOT  SKrARATB. 


THBaK  ARK  MANY  ORIflCBS  IW  TUB  KARTH  TlinOUOll  WHICH  IN  FLAM  M Ani.K  OA8  TASSKS,  WHICH  TAKES  FIRK  ON  ITS  CONTACT  WITH  OXYGEN 


JIV01.VXU  l.N  «TAU.NA^r  >\AniU4  13  CAKUUliKTTRU  IITDHOUUN,  AM>  AUOUNUB  IN  DKCOIiirOIIBD  VKGKTAULK  SUDSTANCEn. 


BBEATUING  XITROUS  OXJDE  GAS  rEODHCES  GBEAT  EXBILAB ATION. 


gas]  'a  ©tctionar^  of  tf;e  ^Belles  ICcttres.  [gas 

consisting  of  a retort  and  a receiver,  con* 
structed  oy  M.  Thiloner,  of  Ptiris,  and 
lately  elucidated  by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  a lec- 
ture before  the  Royal  Institution.  It  is 
kno^^Ti,  that  by  subjecting  gases  to  great 
pressure,  their  elasticity  is  so  far  counter- 
acted, that  they  become  liquid,  ethereal, 
and  volatile.  The  common  process  is  to 
expose  them  to  the  pressure  of  their  own 
; atmospheres.  For  instance,  carbonate  of 
i soda  and  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  together  in 
a perfectly  close  vessel,  generate  carbonic 
' acid  gas,  which  soon  tills  the  vessel ; and 
more  and  more,  until  by  the  reaction  of  the 
force  to  escape  upon  its  own  particles,  by 
condensation,  the  gas  becomes  liquid.  M. 
Thiloricr*s  apparatus  is  constructed  upon 
. this  principle,  with  materials  sutiiciently 
1 strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of  more  than 
ninety  atmospheres.  Many  successful  pro- 
cesses have  been  made  to  liquefy  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  in  several  of  them  a white 
powder  had  been  observed;  which,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  pass  away  almost  un- 
, heeded,  until  Thilorier  contrived  to  collect 
: the  snow-like  substance,  which  be  tested, 
and  pronounced  to  be  solid  carbonic  acid. 
The  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  highly  volatile, 
and  therefore,  by  the  rapid  expansion  and 
evaporation  consequent  upon  its  issue  from 
the  receiver,  is  capable  of  producing  an 
, intense  degree  of  cold, — even  189®  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water.  This  frozen 
> substance,  cold  as  it  is,  may  be  held  in  the 
band  with  impunity,  or  retained  in  glass  in 
the  open  air  for  a considerable  time ; be- 
' canse  it  immediately  becomes  surrounded 
with  its  own  vapour,  and  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  substance  upon  which  it  appa- 
rently rests.  In  order,  then,  to  use  it  as  a 
cooling  agent,  two  bodies,  of  widely  diffe- 
; rent  temperatures,  are  to  be  brought  into 
contact  by  a third,  which  must  be  a good 
conductor  of  heat ; and  for  this  purpose 
ether  is  employed,  because  it  will  bear  the 
contact,  and  still  retain  its  liquid  state. 
Now,  although  this  is  not  so  cold  ns  solid 
carbonic  acid,  vet  if  one's  finger  were 
placed  into  caroonic  acid  thus  dissolved, 
the  effect  would  be  the  same  as  if  it  were 
plunged  in  melted  metal.  We  see,  among 
the  scientific  notices  in  the  Literary  Ga- 
zette and  Athenffium,  that  Mr.  Addams  has 
exhibited  to  the  Uritish  Association  two 
instruments  (extensive  and  ingenious  im- 
provements upon  Thilorier's  apparatus), 
for  the  purpose  of  liquefying  and  solidify- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas.  One  consists  of 
brass,  and  the  other  of  iron,  with  the  power 
of  resisting  a pressure  on  their  inward  sur- 
face of  3UU  atmospheres,  or  two  tons  to  the 
square  inch.  He  also  asserted  his  belief 
that  it  may  be  profitably  employed  ns  an 
agent  of  motion — a substitute  for  steam — 
not  directly,  os  has  already  been  tried  by 
Mr.  Brunei,  but  indirectly,  and  ns  a means 
to  circulate  and  reciprocate  other  fluids. 

GA8'-LIGHT,  light  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
and  applied  to  the  illumination  of  build- 
ings and  streets.  It  appears  that  Dr. 
CU>ton,  about  the  year  1?35,  first  gave  this 

a trial,  with  the  view  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion ; though  its  application  to  economiced 
purposes  was  unaccountably  neglected  for 
about  sixty  years.  At  length,  Mr.  W.  Mur- 
doch, in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Watt 
and  Boulton,  of  the  Soho  Foundry,  insti- 
tuted a series  of  judicious  experiments  on 
the  extrication  of  gas  from  the  ignited 
coal ; and,  in  1/98,  he  erected  a gas  appa- 
ratus on  a large  scale,  at  the  foundry;  thus 
succeeding  in  establishing  one  of  the  most 
capital  improvements  which  the  arts  of 
life  have  ever  derived  from  philosophical 
research  and  sagacity.  In  1803  Mr.  Win- 
sor  exhibited  gas  illuminations  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, London;  and,  after  presenting  to 
the  public  a very  flattering  scheme  for  in- 
stituting a national  light  and  heat  com- 
pany," the  sum  of  60,000L  was  raised  from 
a number  of  subscribers,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  lighting  the  streets  of  cities  w'as 
proved  by  liis  lighting  Pall-Mall.  Since 
that  time  gas  has  been  more  extensively 
employed  every  succeeding  year,  till  at 
length  almost  all  factories,  and  even  the 
smaller  towns,  are  lighted  by  it.  So  great, 
indeed,  were  the  advantages  which  the 
public  derived  from  this  brilliant  light,  that 
in  less  than  twenty  years  from  Mr.  Win- 
8or*8  experiments  in  Pall-Mall,  there  vvere 
four  great  gas  companies  established  in 
the  metropolis,  having  in  all  47  gasometers 
at  work,  capable  of  containing  917,940  cu- 
bic feet  of  gas,  supplied  by  1315  retorts, 
which  generated  per  annum  upwards  of 
397*000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  by  which 
61,203  private  lamps,  and  7268  public  or 
street  lamps  were  lighted;  for  which  pur- 
pose 50,000  tons  of  coal  were  annually  con- 
sumed 1 Since  that  period  a prodigious 
increase  has  taken  place.  In  the  first  five 
years,  viz.  from  1822  to  1827,  the  above- 
mentioned  quantity  was  nearly  doubled ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  ten  years,  it  again 
doubled  itself.  According  to  the  " general 
summary"  which  Dr.  Ure  has  given  us, 
there  arc,  for  lighting  London  and  its  sub- 
urbs with  gas — 18  public  gas  works ; 12 
public  gas  companies ; 2,800, UOO^  capital 
employed  in  works,  pipes,  tanks,  gns-hold- 
ers,  and  apparatus ; 450,000/.  yearly  revenue 
derived ; 180,000  tons  of  coals  used  in  the 
year  for  making  gas;  1,460,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  made  in  the  year;  134,300  pri- 
vate burners  supplied  to  about  40,000  con- 
sumers; 30,400  public  or  street  ditto;  380 
lamp-lighters  employed;  176  gas-holders, 
several  of  them  double  ones,  capable  of 
storing  5,500,000  cubic  feet ; 890  tons  of 
coals  used  in  the  retorts  on  the  shortest 
day  in  24  hours;  7,120,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
used  in  the  longest  night;  and  about  2500 
persons  employed  in  tiic  metropolis  alone, 
in  this  branch  of  manufacture.^— The  fol- 
lowing is  a slight  account  of  the  process 
by  which  this  beautiful  light  is  generated. 
The  best  BubstniiccB  for  furnishing  a gas 
ricli  in  luminiferous  materials  are  pitconl, 
GBpceially  the  caniicl  coni,  resin,  oil,  fats  of 
all  kinds,  tar,  &c.  The  first  operation  is 
the  fieconijKisition  of  the  coal  by  heat, 
which  is  clfectcd  by  sul>jecting  the  coal, 

OAS-EIGIIT  IS  OOMSARATIVEI.T  CIlEAr  AS  WKI.I,  AS  BRIM.IAXT. 
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SCLPBUBETTED  HTDBOGEN  CONTAINED  IN  COAL  GAS  BENDEBS  IT  VEST  INJUBIOU8  TO  8ILVEB  AND  PLATED  GOODS. 


LIMB  18  THE  QIIAND  ZNGBEDIE?fT  USED  IN  PUUIEYING  GAS. 
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enclosed  in  a cast-iron  vessel  called  a re< 
tort,  to  the  action  of  a furnace.  Before 
the  retort  becomes  red-hot,  steam  issues 
along  with  the  atmospheric  air.  When 
the  retort  begins  to  redden,  tar  distils  in 
considerable  quantity,  with  some  combus- 
tible gas,  of  which  hydrogen  mixed  with 
ammoniacal  gas  forms  a part.  "When  the 
retort  has  come  to  a bright  cherry-red 
heat,  the  disengagement  of  gas  is  most 
active.  By  degrees  the  gaseous  production 
diminishes,  and  eventually  ceases  entire- 
ly, although  the  heat  be  increased.  In 
the  retort  a quantity  of  carbonized  coal 
or  coke  remains,  wliile  tar  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver,  covered  with  the 
ammoniacal  liquor,  and  combined  with  car- 
bonic and  sulphurous  acids,  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  In  order  to  obtain  a good 
light  gas  from  coals,  the  distillation  should 
commence  with  a retort  previously  heated 
to  a cherry-red,  which  heat  should  be 
steadily  continued  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion, from  five  to  eight  hours ; but  the  ope- 
ration should  be  stopped  some  time  before 
gas  ceases  to  come  over,  lest  gases  mth  fee- 
ble illuminating  power  should  impoverish 
the  contents  of  the  gasometer.  Coal  gas, 
as  it  issues  from  the  retort,  cannot  be  di- 
rectly employed  for  illumination,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  containing  vapours  of  tar  and 
coal  oil,  sulphuretted  hydtogen,  carbonic 
oxyde,  &c.  It  is  therefore  received  in  a 
gasometer,  that  it  may  experience  uniform 
pressure,  and  be  discharged  uniformly  into 
the  pipes  of  distribution,  in  order  to  ens^e 
a steady  discharge  of  gas,  and  uniform  in- 
tensity of  light  in  the  burners.  The  appa- 
ratus for  purifying  the  gas  is  constructed 
on  the  most  scientific  principles,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  various  pipes,  coolers 
containing  water,  and  sieves  of  wire-cloth, 
on  which  layers  of  dry  pulverised  quick- 
lime are  laid,  and  through  which  the  gas 
passes.  This  purifying  process  is  insti- 
tuted with  a view  of  separating  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the 
as,  the  presence  of  either  of  which  is  highly 

etrimental  to  its  illuminating  power. 

Oil  gas  contains  no  mixture  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  and  requires  no  other  purifi- 
cation than  passing  through  a refrigerator ; 
and  as  less  of  it  is  required  for  any  given 
quantity  of  light,  the  atmosphere  of  a room 
is  less  heated  and  contaminated  by  its  com- 
bustion. It  is,  however,  cousidcrably  more 
expensive  than  the  gas  from  coal ; although 
the  first  outlay  of  capital  for  a manufactory 
upon  a large  scale  is  less,  on  account  of  the 
smaller  size  of  the  necessary  pipes  and  ap- 
paratus. The  commonest  whale  oil,  or  even 
pilchard-dregs,  quite  unfit  for  burning  in 
the  usual  way,  afford  abundance  of  excellent 
gas.  A gallon  of  whale  oil  affords  about  90 
cubical  feet  of  gas,  of  an  average  specific 
gravity  of  0.900;  and  an  argand  burner, 
equal  to  seven  candles,  consumes  a cubical 
foot  and  a half  per  hour.  But  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  the  process  of  its  ma- 
nufacture; for  although  its  illuminating 
power  is  to  that  of  coal  gas  as  10  to  10,  and 
Us  formation  more  simple  than  that  of  coal, 


yet  it  is  much  more  expensive,  and  has  a 
far  greater  tendency  to  explode  when  ig- 
nited in  combination  with  common  air — , 
both  of  which  arc  serious  objections  to  its  , 
use.  It  was,  however,  made  by  the  Porta-  j 
ble  Gas  Company,  because  they  were  en- 
abled to  compress  the  gaseous  matter  ob- 
tained from  oil  to  about  l-30th  of  its  vo- 
lume; hence  its  portability. Rosin  gat 

has  also  its  advantages,  which  Mr.  Brande 
thus  describes : — “ The  sources  of  supply 
are  as  inexhaustible,  and  more  gener^y 
distributed,  than  those  of  the  coal ; and  the  ; 
forests  of  America,  France,  Spain,  and  ; 
Italy,  yield  the  turpentine  in  quantities  only  j 
limited  by  the  demand.  Many  large  towns 
in  this  country,  in  America,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Netherlands,  have  already 
adopted  the  use  of  this  gas.  The  elegance 
and  simplicity  of  the  manufacture,  and  the 
comparatively  small  capital  required  for  the 
erection  of  the  works,  will  also  give  it  the 
preference  in  the  creation  of  new  establish- 
ments.” For  the  origin  of  this  improve- 
ment we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Daniell, 
the  distinguished  meteorologist:  his  mode 
of  treating  the  rosin  is,  to  dissolve  by  gentle 
heat  about  8 lbs.  in  a gallon  of  the  essen- 
tial oil,  which  is  plentifully  formed,  during 
the  composition  of  oU  for  making  gas,  or  of 
rosin  itself.  This  solution  was  allowed  to 
trickle  into  the  heated  retort  half  fiUt^ 
with  coke : thus,  from  1000  to  1200  cubic 
feet  of  gas  are  obtained  from  1 cwt.  of  rosin, 
and  rather  more  than  the  original  quantity 
of  volatile  oil  is  condensed,  which  is  again 
employed  for  the  solution. — With  regard  to 
the  comparative  expense  of  different  modes 
of  illumination,  it  appears  that— one  pound 
of  tallow  w'ill  last  40  hours  in  six  mould 
Cannes  burned  iu  succession,  and  costs 
8rf. ; a gallon  of  oil,  capable  of  affording  the 
light  of  fifteen  candles,  for  40  hours,  costs 
5a.,  or  half  the  price  of  mould  candles ; the 
cost  of  wax  is  about  3 ^ times  that  of  tallow ; 
and  coal  gas,  as  sold  at  9«.  per  lOOO  cubic 
feet,  will  DC  one-sixth  the  price  of  moidd 
candles — 500  cubic  inches  of  coal  gas  giv- 
ing a light  equal  to  the  above  candle  for  an 
hour. 

GASOM'ETER,  a hollow  cylindrical  ves- 
sel, usually  made  of  cast  metd  plates,  open 
at  ouc  end,  and  placed  upon  its  open  end 
in  a cistern  of  water  rather  larger  in  dimen- 
sions than  itself.  It  serves  not  merely  as 
a magazine  for  receiving  the  gas  when  U is 
purified,  and  keeping  it  in  store  for  uw, 
but  also  for  communicating  to  the  gas  in 
the  act  of  burning  such  an  unifonn  pres- 
sure as  may  secure  a steady  unflickcring 
flame.  Its  size  should  be  proportionid  to 
the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  consumed  in  a 
certain  time;  and  it  should  be  strengthened 
interiorly  with  cross  iron  rods.  Before 
the  gas  is  consumed,  it  is  frequently  passed 
through  an  instrument  called  a mefer,  iu 
order  to  ascertain  the  n amber  of  cubic  feet 
which  arc  used  in  a given  time,  or  in  a par- 
ticular place.  The  instrument  consists  of 
a sort  of  evolving  drum,  index-plates,  Ac., 
and  is  filled  with  water  up  to  a certiun 
height  througli  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  the 
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MOST  OP  THE  OIL  GAS 


R8TADLI8I1MKNTR  HAVE  BKEN  AnANI>ONKD. 


(■  OA8KII  or  TUb  ATMOSl'UUltE,  HVbN  IN  Tltb  UlllKST  WbATHKU, 


IN  GASTRONOMIC  SCIENCE  TUE  FRENCH  ARE  8DPEREMINENT. 
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vessel,  in  wliicli  a plug  is  fitted.  The  gas 
enters  by  a pipe,  causing  the  drum  to  re- 
volve from  right  to  left,  wliile  it  again  es- 
capes ^om  an  orifice  on  the  other  side 
into  the  pipes  to  be  consumed.  By  means 
of  a train  of  wheel-work  fixed  upon  the  axis 
of  the  drum,  an  index  is  turned,  which  points 
out  on  the  index-plate  how  many  cubic  feet 
have  passed  through  the  meter. 

GASOM'ETRY,  the  science,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  measuring  gases.  It  teaches  also  the 
nature  and  properties  of  these  elastic  fluids. 

GAS-B  URN'ERS,  cither  simple  beaks  per- 
forated wiih  a small  round  bole,  or  a circle 
with  a series  of  holes  to  form  an  argand 
flame;  or  two  holes  drilled  obliquely,  to  make 
the  flame  cross,  like  a swallow^s  tail ; or 
with  a slit  constituting  a sheet  of  flame,  like 
most  of  the  street  lamps.  The  burners  are 
mounted  with  a stop-cock  for  regulating  the 
quantity  of  gas.  When  several  jets  issue  from 
the  same  burner,  the  light  is  improved  by 
making  all  the  flames  unite  into  oue.  Speak- 
ing of  gas-burners,  Mr.  Accum  observes, 
“ An  argand  burner,  which  measures  in  the 
upper  nm  half  au  inch  in  diameter  between 
the  boles  from  which  the  gas  issues,  when 
famished  with  five  apertures  l-25th  part  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  consumes  two  cubic 
feet  of  gas  in  an  hour,  when  the  gas  flame 
is  1 ^ inch  high.  The  illuminating  power 
of  this  burner  is  equal  to  three  tallow  can- 
dles, eight  to  the  pound.  An  argand  burner 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as 
above,  and  perforated  with  holes  l-30th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  (probably  fifteen  in 
number)  consumes  three  cubic  feet  of  gas 
in  an  hour,  when  the  flame  is  2^  inches 
high ; giving  the  light  of  four  candles,  eight 
to  the  pound.  And  an  argand  burner  seven- 
eigbths  of  an  inch  diameter,  as  above,  per- 
forated with  eighteen  holes,  l-32nd  oi  nn 
inch  diameter,  consumes,  when  the  flame  is 
three  inches  high,  four  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
hour,  producing  the  light  of  six  tallow 
candles,  eight  to  the  pound.  The  height  of 
the  glass  chimney  should  never  be  less  than 
five  inches. 

GAH'I  FT,  to  convert  into  gas  or  an  ajri- 
form  fluid  by  combination  witli  caloric. 

GAS'TRIC  JUICE,  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, a thin  pellncid  liquor,  separated  by 
the  capillary  exhaling  arteries  of  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  the  principal  agent  in  diges- 
tion : for  it  acts  with  a chemical  energy  in 
dixtolving  food,  which  is  not  merely  re- 
duced to  very  minute  parts,  but  its  taste 
and  smell  are  quite  changed,  and  it  acquires 
new  and  very  difTcrent  properties.  It  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  even  restores  flesh 
already  putrefied. 

CAST  RON'OMY,  the  science  (as  it  is 
soinfwhnt  faccttonsly  termed)  of  eating 
and  drinking.  Loudlv  as  some  declaim 
against  the  epicurism  of  modern  gourmands, 
Gur  gastronomic  feats  mav  almost  be  re- 
garded as  specimens  of  abstinence  when 
compared  with  the  gro»4  and  luxurious 
feeding  indulged  in  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

GASTROOELH,  in  surgery,  a rupture  of 
the  stnmarh. 

C»AS' 1 UOMANCY,  a kind  of  divination 

among  the  ancients  by  means  of  words 
which  seemed  to  be  uttered  by  the  belly. 

GASTROR'APHY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  sewing  up  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

GASTROT'OMT,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  into  or  opening  the  ab- 
domen. 

GA'UGING-ROD,  an  instrument  to  be 
used  in  measuring  the  contents  of  casks  or 
vessels. 

GAUZE,  a very  thin,  slight,  transparent 
kind  of  stuff,  woven  sometimes  of  silk,  and 
sometimes  only  of  thread ; and  frequently 
with  flowers  of  silver  or  gold  on  a silk 
ground. 

GAV'ELET,  in  law,  an  ancient  and  spe- 
cial cessavit  used  in  Kent,  where  the  custom 
of  gavel-kind  continues  ; by  which  the 
tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his  rent  and  ser- 
vices due  to  the  lord,  forfeits  his  lands  and 
tenements. 

GAV'EL-KIND,  a tenure  or  custom  be- 
longingto  lands  in  Kent,  whereby  the  lands 
of  the  father  were  divided  equally  at  his 
death  among  his  sous;  and  the  land  of  a 
brother,  dying  without  issue,  descended 
equally  to  his  brothers.  The  principal  pro- 
perties of  gavel-kind  are,  that  the  tenant  is 
of  age  to  alienate  his  estate  at  fifteen  years ; 
that  the  estate  docs  not  escheat  in  case  of 
an  attainder  and  execution  for  felony,  the 
maxim  being — 

“ The  father  to  the  bough. 

The  son  to  the  nlough.” 

Tlie  w ife  also  shall  be  enaowed  of  a moiety 
of  the  gavel  kind  lands,  of  which  her 
husband  died  possessed,  during  her  widow- 
hood; and  a husband  may  be  tenant  by 
courtesy  of  half  his  wife's  lands,  without 
having  any  issue  by  her ; but  if  be  marries 
again,  not  having  issue,  he  forfeits  his  te- 
nancy. This  species  of  tenure  prevailed 
in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  not 
throughout  the  whole  realm ; but  particu- 
larly in  Kent,  where  it  still  exists,  in  con- 
sequence, ns  is  affirmed,  of  the  Kentish  men 
having  submitted  upon  the  express  condi- 
tion of  retaining  their  peculiar  privileges. 

GAV'OT,  a kind  of  dance,  the  air  of 
which  has  two  brisk  and  lively  strains  in 
common  time,  each  of  which  is  played  twice 
over. 

GAZELTiE,  or  GAZ'EL,  an  animal  of 
Africa  and  India,  of  the  antelope  genus, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  goat  and  the 
deer.  Like  the  goat,  it  has  hollow'  perma- 
nent horns,  and  it  feeds  on  shrubs;  but  in 
size  and  delicacy,  and  in  the  nature  and 
colour  of  its  hair,  it  resembles  t he  roc-buck. 
It  has  cylindrical  horns,  most  frequently 
nnnuinted  on  the  base,  and  bunches  of  hair 
on  its  fore  legs  ; hut  the  beauty  and  brilli- 
aiicy  of  its  eye  is  its  most  remarkable 
feature. 

GAZETTE,  a kind  of  official  newspaper, 
containing  nn  account  of  transactions  and 
events  of  public  or  private  concern,  which 
arc  drcinc(i  sufficiently  important  for  in  cr- 
tion  therein.  Gnzftta  is  said  to  have  been 
tiic  name  of  a Venetian  coin,  in  value  be- 
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J>IAMONDS,  SAPPHIRES,  EMERALDS,  RUBIES,  TOPAZES,  HYACINTHS,  AND  CHRYSOBERYLS,  ARE  BECKONED  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  GEMS. 
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tween  a farthing  and  a halfpenny  in  Eng* 
land,  which  was  the  price  of  the  first  news- 
paper, and  hence  the  name.  The  first 
gazette  in  England  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford in  1665.  On  the  removal  of  the  court 
to  London,  the  title  was  changed  to  the 
London  Gazette.  It  is  now  the  official  news- 
paper, and  is  published  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays. 

GAZETTEER',  a topographical  work, 
alphabetically  arranged,  containing  a brief 
description  of  empires,  kingdoms,  cities, 
towns,  and  rivers.  It  may  either  include 
the  whole  world,  or  be  limited  to  a par- 
ticular country.  The  first  work  of  this 
kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that 
of  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  who  lived  in  tbe 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

GAZO'NS,  in  fortification,  pieces  of  fresh 
earth,  covered  ^vith  grass,  and  cut  in  form 
of  a wedge,  to  line  the  outsides  of  works 
made  of  earth,  as  ramparts,  parapets,  &c. 

GEH'LENITE,  a recently  discovered 
mineral,  by  some  supposed  to  be  a variety 
of idocrase. 

GEL'ATIN,  or  GEL'ATINE,  a concrete 
animal  substance,  or  jelly,  obtained  by 
boiling  with  water  the  soft  and  solid  parts; 
as  the  muscles,  cartilages,  bones,  tendons, 
&c.  Of  this  substance,  glue  and  isinglass 
are  examples.  Alcohol  and  tannin  precipi- 
tate gelatine  from  its  solution ; the  former 
by  abstracting  the  water,  the  latter  by 
combining  with  the  substance  itself  into  an 
insoluble  compound.  Gelatine  is  capable 
of  assuming  an  elastic*  or  tremulous  con- 
sistence when  cooled,  and  liquifying  again 
by  the  application  of  heat. 

GELATINA'TION,  the  act  or  process  of 
converting  or  being  turned  into  gelatine,  or 

a substance  resembling  jelly. The  verbs 

gelatinate  and  ffelafinize,  and  the  adjective 
gelatinous,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
chemical  and  medical  writings. 

GELDER-ROSE,  in  botany,  a species  of 
Viburnum  ; also  a species  of  Spiraa. 

GEM,  or  GEM'MA,  in  botany,  the  bud 
or  compendium  of  a plant,  covered  with 
scales  to  protect  the  rudiments  from  the 
cold  of  winter  or  other  injuries.  It  is  also 
called  the  hybernacle  or  winter  quarters  of 
a plant. 

GELOS'COPY,  a kind  of  divination 
drawn  from  laughter;  or  a method  of 
knowing  the  qualities  and  character  of  a 

f»crson,  acquired  from  the  consideration  ot 
lis  laughter. 

GEMS,  the  name  given  to  precious  stones 
in  general,  but  more  especially  to  such  as  by 
their  colour,  brilliancy,  polish,  purity,  and 
rarity,  arc  souglit  after  as  objects  of  decora- 
tion. Gems  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  crown  jewels  of 
sovereign  princes,  and  arc  esteemed  not 
merely  for  their  beauty,  but  ns  comprising 
the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  bulk. 
Gems  arc  remarkable  for  their  hardness 
and  internal  lustre.  Under  this  name  arc 
comprehended  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire, 
hyacinth,  beryl,  garnet,  emerald,  topaz, 
chrysolite,  &c.  To  these  have  been  added 
rocK  cr>'8tals,thc  finer  Hints  of  pebbles,  the 


caUs  eye,  the  oculus  mundi,  the  chalcedony, 
the  moon-stones,  the  onyx,  the  cornelian, 
the  sardonyx,  agate,  &c.  Of  most  of  these 
species  there  are  some  of  an  inferior  class 
and  beauty : these  are  commonly  called  by 
jewellers  occidental  stones.  They  are  most- 
ly the  produce  of  Europe,  and  found  in 
mines  or  stone  quarries;  and  are  so  named 
in  opposition  to  those  of  a higher  class, 
which  are  always  accounted  oriental,  and 
supposed  to  be  only  produced  in  the  East. 
•^—Gem-engraving,  or  Gem-sculpture,  call- 
ed also  lithoglyptics,  is  the  art  of  repre- 
senting designs  upon  precious  stones,  either 
in  raised  work,  as  cameos,  or  by  figures  cut 
below  the  surface,  as  intaglios.  This  art  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  probably  prac- 
tised by  the  Babylonians.  Some  think  the 
art  originated  in  India;  but  wherever  it 
originated,  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  in 
high  esteem.  The  merit  of  cameos  and  in- 
taglios depends  on  their  erudition,  as  it  is 
termed,  or  the  goodness  of  the  workman- 
ship, and  the  beauty  of  their  polish.  The 
antique  Greek  gems  are  the  most  highly 
prized ; and,  next  to  them,  the  Roman  ones 
of  the  times  of  the  higher  empire. Arti- 

ficial Gems.  In  order  to  approximate  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  brilliancy  and  re- 
fractive power  of  native  gems,  a basis, 
called  a is  made  from  the  finest  fiint 

glass,  composed  of  selected  materials,  com- 
ined in  different  proportions,  according  to 
the  preference  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
is  mixed  with  metallic  oxydes  capable  of 

producing  the  desired  colour. ^The  tmi- 

tation  of  antique  gems  consists  in  a method 
of  taking  the  impressions  and  figures  of 
antique  gems,  with  their  engravings,  in 
glass,  of  the  colour  of  the  original  gems. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  operation,  to 
take  the  impression  of  the  gem  in  a very 
fine  earth,  and  to  press  down  upon  this  a 
piece  of  proper  glass,  softened  or  half- 
melted  at  the  fire,  eo  that  the  figures  of  the 
impression  made  in  the  earth  may  be 
nicely  and  perfectly  expressed  upon  the 
glass. 

GEMAR'A,  the  second  part  of  the  Tal- 
mud or  commentary  on  the  Jewish  laws. 

GEMTNI,  in  astronomy,  the  Twins,  a 
constellation  or  sign  of  the  zcnliac,  repre- 
senting Castor  and  Pollux.  In  the  Britan- 
nic catalogue  it  contains  85  stars. 

GEMMATION,  in  botany,  the  state, 
form,  or  construction  of  the  bud  of  plants, 
of  the  leaves,  stipules,  and  petioles. 

GEMO'NI/E  SCA'L/E,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, a plaec  for  executing  criminals,  situ- 
ated on  the  Aventine  mount,  or  tenth  re- 
gion of  the  citv. 

GENDAR  MES,  or  GENS  D’ARMES, 
in  the  history  of  France,  an  appellation 
given  to  a select  body  of  troops,  who  were 
destined  to  watch  over  the  interior  public 
safely,  and  consci|UCntly  much  employed 
by  the  police.  They  were  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  succeeding  the  ancient  gen- 
darmes, who  were  completely  clothed  in 
armour,  and  commanded  by  captain-lieu- 
tenants,  the  king  and  the  princes  of  the 
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blood  beinff  their  captains.  At  the  revolu- 
tion this  body  was  broken  up,  and  the 
name  was  given  to  a corps  which  was  em- 
ployed in  the  protection  of  the  streets. 
August  16th,  1830,  a royal  ordinance  abo- 
lished the  gens  d*armes,  and  established 
a new  body  called  the  municipal  guard  of 
Fans,  to  consist  of  1443  men,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  prefect  of  police. 

GEN'DER,  in  grammar,  a distinction  in 
nouns  to  mark  the  sexes ; genders  are 
either  masculine,  for  the  male  sex ; femi- 
nine, for  the  female  sex ; or  neuter,  for 
those  which  are  of  neither  sex.  The  En- 
glish language  has  very  few'  terminatious 
by  which  the  genders  are  distinguished, 
such  as  count  and  countess,  but  generally 
supplies  distinct  words ; as  bog,  girl ; 
whereas,  in  the  Latin  and  French,  the  ter- 
minations always  mark  the  distinction,  as 
bonus  equus,  a good  horse;  bona  equa,  a 
good  mare;  un  bon  citoyen,  a good  citizen; 
ttite  bonne  citoyenne,  a good  female  citizen. 

GENEAL'OGY,  a history  of  the  descent 
of  a person  or  family  from  a series  of  ances- 
tors. In  various  chapters  and  military  or- 
ders, it  is  required  that  the  candidates  pro- 
duce their  genealogy,  to  show  that  they  are 

noble  by  so  many  descents. The  Jews 

were  anxious  to  preserve  their  genealogies 
entire  and  uninterrupted ; and  this  care  on 
their  part  affords  an  argument  of  consider- 
able importance  with  respect  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  prophecies  that  pertain 
to  the  Messiah : accordingly,  in  their  sacred 
w’ritings,  wc  hnd  genealogies  carried  on  for 
above  3500  years. 

GEN'ERAL,  the  highest  rank  in  the 
British  army,  in  which  ^ey  arc  successively 
Major-generals,  Lieutenant-generals,  and 
Generals,  according  to  seniority,  when  pro- 
motions are  made.  The  chief  commander 
of  an  army  is  often  called,  by  w ay  of  dis- 
i tinction,  the  generaUin-chie/. A particu- 

lar beat  of  drum  which  in  the  mpming 
gives  notice  to  the  infantry  to  be  in  rcadi- 
' Df  }s  to  march,  is  also  called  the  general. 

1 GENERALIS'SIMO,  the  supreme  gcue- 
• ral  or  commander  in  chief  of  an  army. 

1 OEN'ERAL  IsiSUE,  in  law,  that  pica 
1 which  denies  at  once  the  w hole  declaration 
or  indictment,  without  offering  any  special 
1 matter  by  w hich  to  evade  it.  This  is  the 
ordinary  plea  upon  which  most  causes  are 
tried,  and  is  now  almost  invariably  used  in 
Ml  criminal  cases.  It  puts  everything  in 
is^nc,  that  is,  denies  everything,  and  rc- 
quirri  the  party  to  prove  all  that  he  has 
stated.  In  many  cases,  for  the  protection 
of  justices,  constables,  excise  oftlccrs,  &c., 
they  are,  by  act  of  parliament,  enabled  to 
plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  tlic  special 
niatter  for  their  justification,  under  the  act, 
in  cridenr**. 

OEN'ERALIZE,  to  extend  from  par- 
ticulars or  species  to  genera,  or  to  whole 
kinds  or  classes.  Ex:  Copernicus  genera- 
Uzrd  the  celestial  motions,  by  merely  re- 
ferring them  to  the  moon's  motion.  Newton 
generalized  them  still  more,  by  referring 
t|u«  last  to  the  motion  of  a stone  through 
the  air. 

GEN'ERATING  LINE  (or  Figure),  in 
geometry,  is  that  by  which  its  motion  pro- 
duces any  other  plane  or  solid  fi^re.  Thus, 
a right  line  moved  anyway  parallel  to  itself^ 
generates  a parallelogram;  round  a point  in 
the  same  plane,  with  one  end  fastened  in 
that  point,  it  generates  a circle.  One  en- 
tire revolution  of  a circle,  in  the  same  plane, 
generates  the  cycloid ; and  the  revolution 
of  a semi-circle  round  its  diameter,  gene- 
rates a sphere,  &c. 

GENERA'TION,  in  physiology,  the  act 
of  procreating  and  producing  a thing  w'hich 
before  was  not ; or,  according  to  the  school- 
men, it  is  the  total  change  or  conversion  of 
one  body  into  a new'  one,  which  retains  no 
marks  of  its  former  state.  Thus,  w’e  say, 
fire  is  generated,  when  we  perceive  it  to  be 
where  before  there  was  only  w'ood,  or  other 
fuel : and  a chick  is  said  to  be  generated, 
when  we  perceive  it  where  before  there  was 
only  an  egg. 

GEN'EllATOR,  in  music,  the  principal 
sound  or  sounds  by  w'hich  others  are  pro- 
duced. Thus  the  lowest  C for  the  treble  of 
the  pianoforte,  besides  its  octave,  will  strike 
an  attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth  above,  or 
G in  alt.,  and  with  its  seventeenth  above, 
or  E in  alt.  Hence  C is  called  their  gene- 
rator, the  G and  E its  products  or  har- 
monics. 

G ENER'IC,  or  GENERT  C.VL,  an  epithet 
pertaining  to  a genus  or  kind.  It  is  a w’ord 
used  to  signify  all  species  of  natural  bodies, 
which  agree  in  certain  essential  and  peculiar 
characters,  and  therefore  all  of  the  same 
family  or  kind;  so  that  the  word  used  as  the 
generic  name,  equally  expresses  every  one 
of  them,  and  some  other  words  expressive 
of  the  xieculiar  qualities  of  figures  of  each  are 
added,  in  order  to  denote  them  singly,  and 
make  up  what  is  called  the  specific  name. 
Thus  the  word  rosa,  or  rose,  is  the  generic 
name  of  the  whole  series  of  llow'crs  of  that 
kind,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  specific 
names  of  the  red  rose,  the  wlutc  rose,  the 
moss  rose,  &o.  Thus  also  wc  see,  Ca»i>  is 
the  generic  name  of  animals  of  the  dog  kind ; 
Felis,  of  the  cat  kind;  Cervus,  of  the  deer 
kind,  &c. 

GEN'ESIS,  a canonical  hook  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  first  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Greeks  gave 
it  the  name  of  Genesis,  from  its  beginning 
willi  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
It  includes  the  histoir  of  2369  years,  and 
besides  the  history  of  the  creation,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  original  innocence 
and  fall  of  man  ; the  propagation  of  man- 
kind; the  general  defection  and  corruption 
of  tile  world;  the  deluge;  the  restoration 
and  rc-pcopHng  of  the  earth;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  patriarchs  down  to  the  death 
of  Joseph. 

GEN'ET,  an  animal  of  the  weasel  kind, 
resembling  the  civet-cat  in  its  musk  smell. 
Also,  a small  sized,  well-proportioned  Spa- 
nish horse. 

GENETHTilACS,  the  pretended  science 
of  calculating  nativities  ; an  astrological 
mystery. 

(JEN  iC'ULATKP,  in  botany,  knee-joint- 
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ed;  RH  epithet  applied  to  a stem,  pcdunelc, 
or  awn,  forming  a very  obtuse  angle  at  the 
joints. 

GENIOGLOS'SI,  in  anatomy,  a pair  of 
museles  with  which  the  tongue  is  thrown 
out. 

GENISTA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Innnxan  system,  class  1?  Diadelphia, 
order  4 Dccanilria.  The  species  are  shrubs. 

GENTTIVE  CASE,  the  second  case  in 
Latin  and  Greek  nouns,  which  denote  pos- 
session : it  is  marked  in  English  by  s with 
an  apostrophe,  thus  (’s). 

GE'NIUS,  an  aptitude  for  a particular 

Eursuit,  founded  on  some  stimulus  in  youth, 
y which  the  mind  and  faculties  are  direct- 
ed to  excellence.  It  combines  opposite  in- 
tellectual qualities;  the  deepest  penetra- 
tion with  the  liveliest  fancy ; the  greatest 
quickness  with  the  most  indefatigable  dili- 
gence. To  what  is  old  it  gives  a new  form ; 
or  it  invents  new ; and  its  own  productions 
are  altogether  original.  We  estimate  it 
higher  than  talent,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  that  term,  which  in  the  capacity  for 
originating  in  extent  and  energy  is  inferior 
to  genius.  Where  ordinary  powers  advance 
by  slow  degrees,  genius  soars  on  rapid 
wings.  But  genius  does  not  assume  its 
distinctive  character  in  every  exercise  of 
its  powers.  A gifted  poet,  for  instance,  is 
not  necessarily  an  ingenious  philosopher, 
nor  does  the  statesman’s  genius  include 
that  of  the  soldier.  We  distinguish  this 
genius,  therefore,  into  various  kinds,  as  po- 
etical, musical,  mathematical,  military, 
&c. ; thus,  for  example,  Milton  possessed  a 
genius  for  poetry,  JSIozart  for  music,  New- 
ton for  mathematics,  &c.  Yet,  although 
the  union  of  great  excellence  in  different 
walks  of  art  and  scicDCC  is  but  rarely 
found  in  one  man,  some,  like  Michael  An- 
gelo, who  was  equally  celebrated  as  a sta- 
tuary, architect,  and  painter,  are  found 
possessing  genius  of  a most  comprehensive 

character. By  the  ancients  the  word 

peniits  was  used  in  an  absurd  or  figurative 
sense,  to  express  a supposed  invisible  spi- 
rit which  directs  a course  of  events.  There 
were  both  good  and  bad  genii.  According 
to  the  belief  of  the  Romans,  every  person 
had  his  own  genius,  that  is,  a spiritual 
being,  which  introduced  him  into  life,  ac- 
companied him  during  the  conrse  of  it,  and 
again  conducted  him  out  of  it  at  the  close 
of  his  career.  This  belief  was  no  doubt  a 
consequence  of  their  idea  of  a divine  spirit 
pervading  the  whole  physical  world ; and 
was  probably  a personification  of  the  parti- 
cular structure  or  bent  of  mind  which  a 
man  receives  from  nature. 

GENTILES,  a name  given  by  the  Jews 
to  all  who  were  not  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  Among  Christians,  it  is  the  name 
of  all  heathens  who  did  not  embraee  the 
Christian  faith. 

GENTLEMAN,  in  law,  any  man  above 
the  rank  of  a yeoman.  In  common  speech, 
every  well-bred  man  : in  short,  the  term  is 
with  great  propriety  applied  to  men  of  cdu* 
cation,  probity,  and  piod  breeding,  what- 
ever may  be  their  rank  or  occupation. 


GE'NUS,  in  natural  history,  a subdivi- 
sion of  any  class  or  order  of  things,  whe- 
ther of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
kingdoms.  All  the  species  of  a genus 
agree  in  certain  characteristics. In  bo- 

tany, a genus  is  a subdivision  containing 
phants  of  the  same  class  and  order,  which 

agree  in  their  parts  of  fructification. In 

medicine,  a division  of  any  order  of  dis- 
eases which  contains  the  species. In 

music,  a distribution  of  the  tetrachord,  or 
the  four  principal  sounds,  according  to 
their  quality. 

GEUCENTRIC,  in  astronomy,  an  epi- 
thet designating  the  place  in  which  a pla- 
net appears  to  us  from  the  earth,  suppos- 
ing the  eye  to  be  fixed  there,  or  it  is  a 
point  in  the  ecliptic  to  which  a planet  seen 
from  the  earth  is  referred. 

GENTIA'NA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  5 Pentandria,  order  2 Digynia, 
of  many  species.  The  common  gentian  is 
a native  ot  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  root,  the  only  part  used,  has  a 
yellowish  brown  colour  and  a very  bitter 
taste,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  sto- 
machic bitters. 

GENTOO',  a native  of  India,  who  follows 
the  relimon  of  the  bramins.  [Sec  Hindoo.] 

GE'ODE,  in  mineralogy,  a roundish  lump 
of  agate  or  Other  mineral,  or  a mere  incrus- 
tation. Its  interior  is  sometimes  empty, 
and  the  sides  of  its  cavity  are  lined  with 
crystals;  sometimes  it  contains  a sohd 
movable  nucleus ; and  sometimes  it  is 

filled  with  an  earthy  matter. Geodifer- 

ous,  producing  geodes. 

GE  ODESY,  that  part  of  geometry  which 
respects  the  doctrine  of  measuring  surfaces, 
ami  finding  the  contents  of  all  plain  figures. 

IlencefieodetTc  and  geodet'iral,  apphed 

to  whatever  pertains  to  the  art  of  measur- 
ing surfaces. 

GE'OGNOSY.  This  word  is  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  geology ; and  is  used  to  de- 
note a knowledge  of  that  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  the  substances  com- 
posing the  crust  or  covering  of  the  globe. 

GEOG'ILVPIIY,  the  description  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  its  natural  divisions, 
and  local  characteristics.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  geography  arc  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth,  its  rotation  on  its  axis, 
its  revolution  round  the  sun,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  a.xis  or  line  round  which  it  re- 
volves, with  regard  to  the  celestial  lumi- 
nary ; whence  it  follows  that  astronomy  is 
the  key  of  all  geographical  knowledge.  In 
general  terms,  the  earth  is  termed  a perfect 
sphere,  in  which  case,  the  diameter  from 
north  to  south  would  be  precisely  e<|ual  to 
the  diameter  from  east  to  west ; but  it  hav- 
ing  been  found  that  the  latter  exceeds  the 
former  by  thirty-six  miles,  the  shape  of  the 
earth  is  more  truly  denominated  an  oblate 
splieroid : by  which  is  to  be  understood  a 
globe,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  which 
arc  flattened.  [Sec  Eabth.]  General  geo- 
graphy comprehends  the  knowledge  of  the 
carthin  general,  and  the  affections  eotumon 
to  thcwhole  globe,  as  its  figure,  magnitude, 
motions,  circles,  winds,  tides,  meteors,  divi- 
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sions  into  land  and  water,  &c.  Particular 
geography  has  respect  to  particular  coun- 
tries, showing  their  boundaries,  tigure, 
climate,  seasons,  inhabitants,  arts,  customs, 
language,  history,  &c.  When  it  respects 
regions,  districts,  or  parts  of  countries,  it  is 
called  ckorography ; and  when  particular 
cities,  towns,  or  Nillages,  &c.,  it  is  called 
topography.  Ancient  geography  treats  of 
the  countries  and  places  existing  among 
the  ancients ; modern  geography  describes 
the  various  countries  that  now  exist,  and 
of  which  we  are  able  to  glean  informa- 
tion from  travellers ; eacred  geography 
treats  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
There  are  also  two  other  aspects  under 
which  geography  may  be  considered,  viz. 
physical  and  political  geography.  Physical 
geography  comprises  geology,  hydrography, 
meteorologv,  and  a description  of  Oie  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  emd  minerm  kingdoms.  In 
political  geography,  the  earth  is  considered 
as  the  abode  of  rational  beings,  according 
to  their  diffusion  over  the  globe,  and  their 
social  relations  as  they  are  divided  into 
larger  or  smaller  societies.  It  docs  not, 
however,  include  that  information  w'hich  is 
properly  and  exclusively  termed  statistical. 
For,  while  statistics  represents  the  indivi. 
dual  state,  as  a w'hole  connected  in  itself, 
with  a perpetual  regard  to  public  law',  poli- 
tics, and  policy,  geography  treats  exclu- 
sively of  the  loc^  relations  of  a country. — 
As  a science  the  ancients  knew  little  in- 
deed of  geography ; yet  we  find  that  they 
did  not  overlook  or  neglect  it.  It  was  a 
constant  custom  amon^  the  Romans,  aRer 
they  had  conquered  and  subdued  any  pro- 
vince, to  have  a map  of  it  carried  in  tri- 
umph, and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spec- 
tators. Historians  inform  us,  that  the 
Roman  senate,  aboutahundredyearsbefore 
Christ,  sent  geographers  into  various  parts 
to  make  an  accurate  survey  and  mensura- 
tion of  the  globe,  but  w*c  now  know  that 
they  scarcely  saw  the  twentieth  part  of  it. 
Before  them,  Nccho,  king  of  Egypt,  ordered 
the  Phcenicians  to  make  a survey  of  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  accom- 
plished in  three  ^cars.  Darius  procured 
the  Ethionic  sea,  and  the  moutn  of  the 
Indus,  to  be  surveyed ; and  Pliny  relates, 
that  Alexander,  in  iiis  expedition  into  Asia, 
took  two  geomphers  to  measure  and  de- 
scribe the  roads ; and  that  from  their  itine- 
raries, the  writers  of  the  following  ages 
gleaned  the  chief  of  their  information.  The 
honour  of  reducing  geography  to  a system 
wa*,  however,  reserved  for  Ptolemy,  w iio, 
by  adding  mathematical  advantages  to  the 
historical  method  in  which  it  had  been 
treated  of  before,  described  the  world  in  a 
much  more  intelligible  manner;  delineat- 
ing it  under  more  certain  rules,  and  lixing 
the  bounds  of  places  from  longitude  and 
latitude.  As  a work  of  science,  therefore, 
his  system  deservedly  held  the  first  rank 
among  the  ancients;  and  but  little  was 
added  to  what  ho  achieved  until  tlie  tiineof 
Copcniicus,  A.D.  1620.  From  that  period 
to  the  present,  the  science  of  geography 
has  becu  steadily  advancing;  continual  ac- 

cessions  to  it  having  been  made — by  new 
discoveries,  by  accurate  accounts  of  travels 
by  land  and  water,  by  systematic  topogra- 
phies and  more  precise  measurements  of 
countries — in  short,  by  that  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation which  has  been  aw'nkened,  and  by 
the  increased  industry  and  intelligence  of 
every  succeeding  age. 

GEOL'OGY,  the  science  w’hich  describes 
the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  investigates 
the  successive  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  king- 
doms of  nature.  In  order  to  give  as  clear 
an  idea  of  this  science  as  our  circumscribed 
limits  will  permit,  it  w ill  in  the  first  place 
be  necessary  to  notice  the  principal  mo- 
dem theories  upon  which  a knowledge  of 
geology  may  be  said  to  be  founded. Ac- 

cording to  the  sacred  theory  of  Burnet,  the 
whole  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed were  united  together  in  one  fiuid 
cliaotic  mass.  When  these  elements  began 
to  separate,  the  heavier  particles  formed  a 
nucleus,  and  the  w’ater  and  the  air  occu- 
pied places  according  to  their  specific  gra- 
vity. The  air,  however,  w’as  not,  as  w'e  now 
see  it,  a tiausparent,  attenuated  medium, 
but  it  was  loaded  with  exhalations  and  im- 
purities, which  it  gradually  let  fall  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  then  fioated  upon 
the  W’hole  in  cloudless  serenity.  The  depo- 
sited matter,  constituting  a rich  crust,  sent 
forth  its  vegetable  productions,  and  soon 
became  clothed  with  uninterrupted  ver- 
dure ; everything  was  smooth,  soft,  and 
regular,  and  there  was,  he  says,  an  univer- 
saT  spring,  for  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was 
coincident  with  that  of  the  equator.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  green  and 
even  surface,  just  described,  began  to  suffer 
from  the  continuous  action  of  the  suiFs 
rays,  which  formed  cracks  and  fissures, 
that  ultimately  extended  to  the  abyss  of 
waters  bcncatli,  and  these  being  sent  forth 
by  clastic  vapours  expanded  by  heat,  soon 
inundated  the  superficies ; an  universal  de- 
luge ensued;  and  in  the  violent  shocks  and 
concussions  that  attended  it,  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  all  the  inecjualitcs  of  the 
present  surface,  hud  their  origin  ; then  the 
w'atcrs  gradually  subsided  into  the  resi- 
duary cavities,  funning  the  ocean ; and 
partly  were  absorbed  into  the  crevices  of 
the  disjointed  strata  and  nucleus;  vegeta- 
tion began  to  re-appear,  and  the  once  unin- 
terrupted and  uniform  surface  was  now 
broken  up  into  islands  mid  continents, 
mountains  and  valleys. — Wc  may  licrc  re- 
mark, that  the  labours  of  modern  geolo- 
gists have  exploded  this  fanciful  theory, 
which,  though  supported  with  mueh  erudi- 
tion and  nlausibiliiy,  is  now  treated  merely 
as  an  claDornto  fiction.— In  an  essay  to- 
wards a natural  history  of  the  earth,  by 
Woodward,  it  is  supposed  that  a new  crust 
was  deposited  on  the  earth  fruiii  the  w aters 
of  the  deluge,  and  that  the  nmterials  of 
which  it  is  composed  arc  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravity;  the  heaviest 
and  hardest  bodies  funning  the  nucleus, 
and  being  covered  by  those  of  a finer  and 
lighter  quality. Bufl'un's  theory  was  fur 
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more  extravagant:  he  imagined  that  the 
planets  in  general  were  struck  off  from  the 
sun  by  a comet ; and  that,  being  composed 
of  fluid  matter,  they  assumed  a spherical 
form,  and,  by  the  operation  of  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces,  were  retained  in 
their  orbits.  As  the  earth  cooled,  the  sur- 
rounding vapours  were  condensed  on  its 
surface,  and  other  matters  finding  their 
way  into  fissures  and  cavities,  formed  veins 
and  masses  of  metallic  and  earthy  minerals. 
But  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun,  winds,  and  tides,  new 
changes  were  produced.  The  waters  were 
greatly  elevated  about  the  equator,  and 
brought  with  them  solid  fragments  from 
the  polar  regions;  the  surface  of  the  globe 
now  exhibited  a broken  and  irregular  as- 
pect ; here  land  arose,  there  hollows  and 
cavities  were  formed.  Buffon,  in  fact,  be- 
lieved the  earth  to  have  been  liquefied  by 
fire ; or,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  an  ex- 
tinguished sun  or  vitrified  globe,  whose 
surface  had  been  operated  upon  by  a deluge. 
He  assumed,  indeed,  that  the  earth  was 
75,000  years  in  cooling  to  its  present  tem- 
perature, and  that  in  93,000  years  more, 
productive  nature  must  be  finally  extin- 

^ished. In  Werner's  theory,  which  was 

highly  lauded,  and  which  produced  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  materials  of  which  the  external 
crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  were  either 
dissolved  or  suspended  in  water ; and  that 
the  first  class  of  rocks  were  deposited  from 
a state  of  chemical  solution,  and  thus  ex- 
hibit a crystalized  appearance.  In  the  next 
series  of  rocks  a few  organized  remains  are 
observed,  and  hence  it  is  concluded  that 
marine  animals  were  created  about  the 
time  when  tliese  rocks,  which  are  called 
traiisition  {or  Silurian)  rocks,  were  formed. 
After  this  period  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
holding  in  suspension  particles  of  matter  in 
a state  of  minute  division,  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  first  series  of  rocks, 
began  to  subside  more  rapidly,  and  to  de- 
posit that  series  of  strata  which  are  deno- 
minated secondary  rocks,  or  floetz  rocks, 
because  they  are  deposited  in  beds  in  a ho- 
rizontal position.  By  the  action  of  the  air 
and  the  operation  of  the  water,  the  three 
classes  of  rocks  being  wasted  down  and 
broken,  ]>roduccd  inequalities  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  the  waters  still  further 
subsiding,  deposited  the  different  kinds  of 
alluvial  matters.  In  this  system  a fifth  class 
of  rocks,  including  those  substances  which 
are  ejected  by  volcanoes,  are  called  volcanic 
rocks.  The  formation  of  vertical  strata 
forms  a prominent  feature  in  theories  of 
the  earth.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Werner,  as  the  waters  which  held  in  so- 
lution or  suspension  the  materials  of  which 
tlic  solid  parts  of  the  earth  arc  composed 
subsided,  fissures  were  formed,  and  the 
waters  holding  in  solution  other  earthy  and 
metallic  matters,  again  covered  the  earth 
and  deposited  these  matters  in  the  fissures. 

The  Ifuttonian  theory  is  founded  on  the 

presumption  that  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
in  a state  of  constant  destruction  and  reno- 


vation. By  the  action  of  air  and  water  the 
hardest  rocks  arc  subject  to  decay  and  de- 
composition ; and  the  disintegrated  mate- 
rials are  conveyed  to  the  ocean,  and  there 
accumulating,  are  formed  into  horizontal 
layers.  The  strata  thus  deposited  are  sup- 
posed to  be  consolidated  oy  the  beat  of 
central  fires ; and  to  the  action  of  the  same 
subterraneous  heat,  the  production  of  the 
primitive  rocks,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  projected  in  a state  of  fusion 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  ascribed. 
To  the  operation  of  the  same  cause,  all 
kinds  of  basaltic  rocks  are  also  supposed  to 
owe  their  existence ; and  the  materials  of 
metallic  veins,  and  of  the  vertical  strata, 
have  been  ejected  in  a state  of  fusion  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  deposited  in 
fissures  either  previously  formed,  or  which 
they  form  for  themselves  in  their  progress 
through  the  superincumbent  strata.  In 
this  theory  the  operation  of  both  fire  and 
water  is  introduced;  the  disintegration 
and  decomposition  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
globe  are  produced  by  water,  and,  being 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  are 
consolidated  and  hardened  by  heat ; and  a 
new  series  of  rocks,  projected  in  a state  of 
fusion  by  the  action  of  the  same  power, 
burst  through  the  secondary  strata,  and 
elevating  it  to  great  heights,  constitute  a 

new  series  of  primitive  rocks. Having 

thus  given  an  outline  of  the  various  popu- 
lar theories  which  have  chiefly  engaged  the 
attention  of  geologists  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, w'e  may  now  remark,  that  the  two 
prevailing  theories  of  the  present  time  are, 
1st,  that  which  attributes  all  geological 
phenomena  to  such  effects  of  existing 
causes  as  we  now  witness ; and  2ndly,  that 
which  considers  them  referable  to  series 
of  catastrophes,  or  sudden  revolutions. 
The  difference  in  the  two  theories  is  in 
reality  not  very  great;  the  question  being 
merely  one  of  intensity  of  power,  so  that, 
probably,  by  uniting  the  two,  we  should 
approximate  nearer  the  truth.  The  cha- 
racter of  geology  has,  in  fact,  undergone  a 
total  change  within  the  last  half  century. 
Geologists  now  no  lonwr  bewilder  their 
imaginations  with  wild  theories  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  globe  from  chaos,  or  its  pas- 
sage through  a series  of  hypothetical 
transformations,  but  rather  aim  at  a care-  | 
ful  and  accurate  examination  of  the  re-  i 
cords  of  its  former  state,  which  they  find  ] 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  great  features  i 
of  its  actual  surface,  and  to  the  evidence 
of  former  life  and  habitation,  which  orwin-  - 
ized  remains,  imbedded  and  preservea  in  ; 
its  strata,  indisputably  afford.  That  the  : 
earth  has  at  different  periods  been  vio-  I 
Icntly  convulsed,  and  that  cxtraonlinary  j 
changes  have  in  consequence  been  effected  ; 
by  such  convulsions,  there  is  abundant  , 
evidence.  AVithout  entering  into  specula-  | 
tions  with  regard  to  great  and  sudden  ! 
changes  which  may  have  taken  place  ante-  ! 
rior  to  the  Mosaic  deluge,  the  traces  of  ; 
that  are  verv  conspicuous.  So  also  arc  the  j 
effects  of  volcanic  action,  earthquakes,  &c.,  | 
and  the  changes  which  they  produce  on 
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the  earth’s  surface  form  an  important  con* 
sideration  in  geolo^.  Although  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  ot  the  means  employed 
by  nature  in  producing  volcanic  fire,  we 
know  that  by  their  violence  lava  is  vomited 
forth,  and  that  substances  which  were  be- 
fore buried  deep  iu  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
after  having  their  nature  changed  or  modi- 
fied, have  been  raised  into  mountains. 
Werner  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  earth- 
quakes. Some,  he  says,  appear  to  be 
connected  with  a particular  volcano,  and 
to  have  their  focus  iu  the  same  region: 
these  are  only  felt  to  the  distance  of  a 
few  leagues  around,  and  their  paroxysms 
are  almost  always  connected  witli  those  of 
the  volcano.  Others,  which  appear  to  have 
their  focus  at  a much  greater  depth,  and 
whose  effects  are  much  greater,  are  propa- 
gated to  immense  distances  with  inc^dible 
celerity,  and  are  felt  almost  at  the  same 
time  at  points  thousands  of  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  It  is  the  agitation  of 
the  sea  that  shows  the  great  extent  of  the 
tracts  of  land  which  are  thus  convulsed. 

’ In  this  respect,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 

I in  17 00,  w as  the  most  remarkable  and  most 
I violent  that  we  have  on  record  as  ever  visit- 
ing Europe.  In  consequence  of  it,  by  the 
concussion  on  the  bottom,  or  momentary 
rising  or  upheaving  of  the  sub-marine  land, 
the  sea  overflowed  the  coasts  of  Sweden, 
England,  and  Spain,  also  the  coasts  of  An- 
tigua, Barbadoes,  and  Martiniuue  in  Ame- 
rica. At  Carlisle  bay,  in  Barbadoes,  the 
tide,  which  rises  onlv  twenty-eight  inches, 
rose  twenty  feet,  and  the  water  appeared 
as  black  as  ink,  owing  probably  to  bitu- 
minous matter  thrown  up  from  the  bed  of 
the  ocean.  A w ave  of  the  sea,  sixty  feet 
high,  overflowed  a part  of  the  city  of  Ca- 
diz; and  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  were  ob- 
! served  to  be  in  commotion  six  hours  after 
■ the  first  shock.  In  the  year  1/72,  during 
\ an  eruption  of  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains 
I in  Java,  the  ground  began  to  sink,  and  a 
j grrat  part  of  the  volcano,  and  part  of  the 
I Dcighbouring  country,  fifteen  miles  long 
ana  six  broad,  was  swallowed  up.  Nume- 
I rous  examples  might  also  be  given,  were  it 
; necessary,  of  the  upraising  of  the  land  by 
, e^thquakes,  and  to  vast  inundations  which 
I with  irresistible  force  have  sw'cpt  over  our 
I present  continents,  elevating  mountains, 

I excavating  valleys,  breaking  the  continuity 
I of  ttra^  and  carrying  the  oroken  parts  to 
countries  far  distant  from  their  original 
situation.  By  the  upheaving  of  the  incum- 
bent surface,  while  one  part  was  rising, 
another  part  would  sink,  and  form  n new 
bed,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
would  gradually  retire.  Hence,  many  of 
the  strata  which  bear  evident  marks  of 
haviug  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  of  courfc  in  a horizontal  state,  arc 
now  found  in  a position  highly  inclined  to 
the  horizon,  and  even  occasionally  vertical. 
**  Everything,”  says  Humboldt,  *'  indiraies 
that  the  physical  clianges  of  whicli  tradi- 
" preserved  the  rcnieinbrnnre,  ex- 

I hibit  hut  a feeble  image  of  tl»oso  gigantic 
l^ratastrophes  which  have  given  mountains 


their  present  form,  changed  the  position  of 
the  rocky  strata,  and  buried  sea  shells  on 
the  summit  of  the  higher  Alps.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly in  those  remote  times  w’hich 
preceded  the  existence  of  the  human  race, 
that  the  raised  crust  of  the  globe  produced 
those  domes  of  trappean  porphyry,  those 
hills  of  isolated  basalt  in  vast  elevated 
plains,  those  solid  nuclei  covered  with  the 
modern  lavas  of  the  Peak  of  TenerilTe,  of 
Etna,  and  Cotopaxi.”  We  must  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the 
component  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  or  co- 
vering. This  consists  chiefly  of  various 
kinds  of  rocks  and  mountain  masses,  more 
or  less  extensive;  and  of  loose  stones, 
gravel,  sand,  and  loam,  all  of  w'hich  are  pro- 
duced by  the  mechanical  division  of  large 
masses,  by  their  decomposition  or  disinte- 
gration from  the  action  of  air,  moisture, 
&€.,  or  from  the  continued  action  of  streams 
of  w'ater,  torrents,  &c.  Mountains  have 
been  found  by  geologists  to  consist,  at  a 
considerable  depth,  of  strata  regularly  dis- 
posed, which  have  been  classed  under  the 
beads  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  primitive  limestone,  primitive  trap, 
serpentine  porphyry,  sienite  topaz,  quartz 
rock,  primitive  flinty  slate,  and  primitive 
gypsum.  These  are  altogether  denominated 
2>rimitive  rocks,  which  nave  no  organic  re- 
mains, and  appear  to  have  been  undisturb- 
ed. But  in  the  strata  above  these  there  are 
evident  signs  of  violent  fractures  caused  by 
the  action  of  waters.  In  this  manner  val- 
leys have  been  excavated,  and  a separation 
thus  occasioned  in  strata  that  once  evident- 
ly formed  one  continuous  range.  Such 
water-worn  fragments  have,  from  the  cause 
of  their  existence,  been  denominated  dilu~ 
vium,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  debris 
produced  by  causes  still  in  operation,  such 
as  the  alluvium  or  the  accession  to  lauds  by 
inuudatious,  torrents,  and  the  like,  as  also 
the  volcanic  rocks  formed  by  the  eruptions 
of  mountains.  Besides  the  rocky  frag- 
ments and  insulated  hills  above  mentioned, 
the  strata  above  these  primitive  rocks  con- 
tain also  organic  remains.  In  those  imme- 
diately above,  called  transition  rocks,  fossil 
remains  of  corals  and  shells  are  found  iu 
small  quantities,  as  also  in  the  carbonife- 
rous limestone  that  lies  next  to  these  rocks. 
The  coal  strata,  which  follow,  abound  with 
vegetable  remains  of  ferns,  flags,  reeds  of 
unTcnown  species,  and  large  trunks  of  suc- 
culent plants,  which  are  altogether  un- 
known either  in  description  or  in  nature. 
Above  the  coals  arc  beds  containing  corals 
and  shells,  which,  like  those  in  the  strata 
below',  are  characterized  by  this  peculiarity, 
that  ill  some  places  they  are  to  be  found  in 
families,  and  tiiut  in  other  places  there  will 
be  found  beds  of  marine  shells  in  one  layer, 
and  those  peculiar  to  fresh  water  in  another 
layer,  resting  one  over  the  other  in  alter- 
nate succe'xiioii.  In  the  highest  of  the  re- 
gular strata,  called  the  crag,  will  he  iuuml 
the  shuUs  at  present  existing  in  the  same 
coast,  and,  lastly,  over  all  these  si  rain  is  a 
covering  of  gravel,  whicli  is  remarkable  for 
contHiiiiiig  the  remains  of  nuiiicruus  quad- 
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rupeds,  as  the  bones,  horns,  teeth,  shells, 
Bc^es,  &c.  These  animals  are  for  the  roost 
part  either  foreign  to  the  climates  wliere 
their  remains  are  found,  or  they  are  of  a 
larger  size  than  any  now  known,  or  they 
are  altogether  different  from  any  species 
of  animal  hitherto  known  or  mentioned. 
Thus  the  races  of  beings  whicli  were  last 
destroyed,  lie  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
earth,  while  their  predecessors  are  buried 
far  beneath;  but  each  presents  character- 
istics sufficient  to  mark  and  identify  them. 
— Among  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  stratification  and  division  of  rocks,  are 
the  breaks  which  not  unfrequently  occur  in 
copper,  coal,  and  other  mines,  wliere  one 
rock  seems  to  have  slipped  by  the  adjoining 
one,  or  to  have  changed  its  place,  so  that  the 
metallic  or  other  vein  running  through  them 
both,  is  interrupted,  and  the  continuation 
of  it  is  thrown  higher  or  lower  than  the  first 
part.  The  particular  situation  of  minerals, 
their  course  and  position,  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  all  mining  operations,  are  of 
great  importance.  The  courses  or  veins  of 
minerals  sometimes  follow  straight  lines  of 
direction,  and  at  others  are  bent  a.  d curved 
in  various  directions.  A vein  is  sometimes 
compressed  or  diminishes  in  thickness ; it 
sometimes  stops  in  the  direction  of  its 
length;  and  it  is  said  to  be  lost,  when  it 
splits  into  several  small  veins.  The  vein 
consists  either  of  one  or  of  several  species 
of  minerals  ; it  contains  cavities  of  various 
form  and  size,  either  filled  with  minerals  or 
having  their  sides  encrusted,  or  covered  by 
crystffis  of  various  kinds,  which  cavities  are 
called  druses.  Very  extensive  deposits  of 
minerals,  of  limited  length,  are  termed 
standing  beds,  or  masses ; and  mountain 
masses,  intersected  by  great  numbers  of 
small  veins  and  deposits,  are  called  floors. 
Foreign  deposits  of  different  kinds  occur  in 
mountains,  and  in  rocky  districts  of  all  sorts. 
These  all  deserve  and  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  geologist;  but  there  is  nothing  of 
more  importance  and  interest  than  the  pre- 
sence of  petrifactions,  and  the  remains  of 
those  races  of  animals  which  arc  now  ex- 
tinct. [See  Organic  Remains.]  Wc  will 
conclude  with  a parallel  betwixt  the  sci- 
ences of  geology  and  astronomy,  as  drawn 
by  that  true  ^lilosopher,  Sir  J.  Ilcrschcl: 
“ Like  astronomy,  the  progress  of  geology 
depends  on  the  continued  accumulation  of 
observations  carried  on  for  ages.  Rut,  un- 
like astronomy,  the  observations  on  which 
it  depends,  when  the  whole  extent  of  the 
subject  to  be  explored  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration, can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  more 
than  commenced.  Yet,  to  make  up  for  this, 
there  is  one  important  difference,  that,  while 
in  the  latter  science  it  is  impossible  to  rc- 
cal  the  past  or  anticipate  the  future,  and 
observation  is  in  consequence  limited  to  a 
single  fact  in  a single  moment,  in  the  former 
the  records  of  the  past  are  always  present ; 
they  may  be  examined  and  re-examined  as 
often  as  we  please,  and  require  nothing  but 
diligence  and  judgment  to  put  us  lu  pos- 
session of  their  whole  contents.” 


GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  AND  MODELS. 
In  order  to  assist  the  geological  student  in 
his  inquiries,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  mining 
operations,  there  have  of  late  years  been 
published  some  very  valuable  maps,  repre- 
senting the  different  known  strata  in  Great 
I Britain,  North  America,  and  various  parts  of 
! the  continent.  And  at  a late  meeting  of  the 
! Brit  ish  Association  it  was  particularly  urged 
I by  Dr.  Buckland  and  others,  that  a scries 
I of  geological  works  should  be  perfected  and 
published  by  the  government,  as  was  done 
; by  the  United  States.  It  appears  also,  by 
i a method  laid  down  by  Mr.  SopR-ith,  that 
I geological  models  can  easily  be  made,  show- 
ing not  only  the  position  and  thickness  of 
I the  strata  in  a vertical  section,  but  the 
' actual  surfaces  and  imbedding  of  the  strata 
1 lying  in  different  planes,  with  every  undu- 
■ lation  and  indentation.  One  of  the  uses  of 
these  models  is  to  point  out  the  partitions 
’ of  mining  property,  and  prevent  trespass ; 

• another  is,  that  it  makes  those  who  ore  in- 
terested in  it  acquainted  with  every  particle 
of  coal  under  the  forest ; and  a third,  that 
’ it  shows  them  where  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
worked,  and  by  that  means  will  enable  them 
! to  prevent  a recurrence  of  that  horrible  loss 
of  life  and  destruction  of  property;  which 
has  so  frequently  taken  place. 

GE'OMANCY,  a kind  of  divination  by 
means  of  figures  or  lines,  formed  by  little 
dots  or  points,  either  on  the  earth  or  on 
paper,  and  representing  the  four  elements, 
the  cardinal  points,  the  planetary  bodies, 
&c.  Tliis  pretended  science  was  flourishing 
in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  was  deenly 
cultivated  by  Dryden,  at  the  time  of  nis 
rifaccimento  of  the  Knight’s  Tale.  Cattan, 
who  wrote  a book  on  geomancy  in  the  16th 
century,  absurdly  enough  observes,  that  it 
is  ”no  art  of  inchaunting,  as  some  may 
suppose  it  to  be,  or  of  divination,  which  is 
made  by  diabolickc  invocation;  but  it  is  a 
part  of  natural  magicke,  called  of  many 
worthy  men  the  daughter  of  astrologic,  and 
the  abbreviation  thereof,” 

GEOM’ETUY,  that  branch  of  mathema- 
tics which  treats  of  the  magnitudes  and 
properties  of  dimensions ; or  in  other  words, 
the  science  of  magnitude  in  ^ncral,  com- 
prehending the  doctrines  and  relations  of 
whatever  is  susceptible  of  augmentation 
and  diminution:  as  the  mensuration  of 
lines,  surfaces,  solids,  velocity,  weight, 
with  their  various  relations.  The  oripn  of 
this  science  is  always  attributed  to  Egynt, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  produced  oy 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  bounda- 
ries of  landed  property,  which  arc  every 
year  effaced  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
The  Greeks,  who  cultivated  geometry  more 
than  anj*  other  people,  doubtless  learned 
the  rudiments  from  the  Egyptians;  for 
Thales,  who  travelled  into  Egypt  and  ac- 
quired a sufticient  knowledge  of  astronomy 
to  calculate,  must  also  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  ucometry 
to  assist  him  in  his  astronomical  inquirie  s. 
From  the  time  of  Euclid,  who  died  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  to 
that  of  I’urback  and  MtUler,  w ho  died  in  the 
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fifteenth  century,  geometry  was  neglected. 
Since  its  revival,  it  has  benefited  by  the 
illustrious  labours  of  Neper,  Descartes, 
Newton,  and  Leibnitz;  and  it  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  as  a branch 
of  general  knowledge,  since  it  induces  pre- 
cision of  thinking,  by  admitting  nothing  but 
evident  and  indubitable  demonstration.  Tiie 
science  of  geometry  is  distinguished  into  the 
theoretical  and  the  practice.  Theoretical 
or  speculative  geometry  treats  of  the  vari- 
ous properties  and  relations  in  magnitudes, 
&c.  Practical  geometry  comprehends  the 
construction  of  figures,  the  drawing  of  lines 
in  certain  posiaous,  as  parallel  or  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other,  &c.  Speculative  geo- 
metry is  again  distinguished  into  elemen- 
tary geometry,  that  treats  of  the  properties 
and  proportions  of  right  lines  and  right- 
lined  figures,  as  also  of  the  circle  and  its 
several  parts:  and  the  sublime  or  trans- 
cendental geometry,  that  treats  of  the  higher 
order  of  curves,  &c.  The  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  are  explained  in  defi- 
nitions and  axioms.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  definitions.  A point 
is  that  which  has  neither  length,  breadth, 
nor  thickness.  A line  has  length  with- 
out breadth  or  thickness.  A superjicies, 
or  surface,  has  length  and  breadth  only, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  lines.  A 
tolid  is  a figure  which  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  A curte  continually  changes 
its  direction  betw'een  its  extreme  points. 
A straight  line  lies  evenly  between  the 
parts.  Parallel  lines  keen  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  cac^  other  when  extended  in- 
definitely. A perjtendicular  line  is  perpen- 
dicular to  another  line.  An  angle  in  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  lines  in  a point ; it  is 
a right  angle  when  formed  by  one  line  fall- 
ing perpendicularly  on  another  line ; an 
obtuse  angle,  when  it  is  greater  than  a right 
angle;  and  an  acute  angle  when  it  is  less. 
A figure  of  three  sides  and  angles  is  called 
a triangle.  An  equilateral  triangle  is  that 
whose  three  sides  are  equal.  An  isosceles 
triangle  is  that  which  has  two  sides  equal. 
A scalene  triangle  that  whose  three  sides 
are  all  unequal.  A figure  of  four  sides  and 
angles  is  called  a quadrangle,  or  quadrila- 
teral. A parallelogram  is  a quadrilateral 
which  has  both  its  pairs  of  opposite  sides 
parallel ; and  a rectangle  is  a parallelogram. 
Having  a right  angle.  Four-sided  figures 
are  moreover  distinguished  according  to 
their  sides  and  angles,  into  a square,  which 
hav  all  its  sides  equal  and  its  ifiiglcs  right 
one« ; an  oblong  s<)uare,  which  has  its  op- 
posite sides  equal  and  its  angles  right  ones ; 
a rhombus,  having  all  the  sides  equal,  but 
the  angles  not  right  ones;  and  a rhomboid, 
having  the  opposite  sides  equal  and  the 
angles  not  right  ones.  When  a nnadrila- 
t<  ral  has  none  of  its  sides  parallel,  it  is  a 
trapezium,  and  when  only  two  of  its  sides 
parallel,  a trapezoid.  The  diagonal  is  the 
right  liiii'  which  divides  a parailelogmni  into 
twfj  parts.  l*lic of  a figure  is  the 

side  on  which  it  is  supposed  tj>  stand.  The 
rerter  is  tlu-  i*»trt'Tne  point  opposite  to  the 
base  ; the  attitude  is  the  perpendicular  dis- 

tancefrom  the  vertex  to  the  base.  A circle  is 
a plane  figure  bounded  by  a curve  line,  call- 
ed the  circumference,  which  is  every  where 
equidistant  from  a certain  point  within, 
c^ed  its  centre;  the  radius  of  a circle 
is  a line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference; the  diameter  of  a circle  is  a 
line  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  circumference  on  both  sides; 
an  arc  of  a cii’cle  is  any  part  of  the  circum- 
ference ; a chord  is  a right  line  joining  the 
extremities  of  an  arc  a segment  of  a circle 
is  any  part  of  a circle  bounded  by  an  arc 
and  its  chord ; a semicircle  is  half  the  circle 
or  a segment  cut  otfby  a diameter;  a sector 
is  any  part  of  a circle  which  is  bounded  by 
an  arc,  and  two  radii  drawn  to  its  extremi- 
ties ; Si  quadrant,  or  quarter  of  a circle, 

is  a sector  having  a quarter  of  the  circum- 
ference for  its  arc.  The  circumference  of 
every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
360  equal  parts,  called  degrees;  each  degree 
into  60  minutes;  and  each  minute  into 
GO  seconds : hence  a semicircle  contains 
ISO  degrees,  and  a quadrant  90  degrees. 
A pyramid  is  a solid  figure  contained  by 
planes  that  arc  constituted  betNvixt  one 
plane  and  one  point  above  it  in  which  they 
meet.  A prism  is  a solid  figure  contained 
by  plane  figures  of  which  two  that  are  op- 
posite are  equal,  similar,  and  parallel  to  one 
another;  and  the  others  parallelograms. 
A sphere  is  a solid  figure  described  by 
the  revolution  of  a circle.  A cone  is  a so- 
lid figure  described  by  the  revolution  ot  a 
right-angled  triangle  about  one  of  the  sides 
comaiuing  the  right  angle.  A cylinder  is 
a solid  figure  described  by  the  revolution 
of  a right-angled  parallelogram  about  one 
of  its  sides.  And  a cube  is  a solid  figure 
contained  by  six  equal  squares.  An  axiom 
is  a manifest  truth  not  requiring  a demon- 
stration: The  folloviug  are  examples  of 
axioms,  “Things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
arc  equal  to  one  another:"  “The  whole  is 
greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  and  equal  to 
all  its  parts."  “ If  equal  things  be  taken 
from  equal  things,  tlie  remainders  will  be 
equal."  “ Magnitudes  which  coincide  with 
one  another,  or  which  exactly  fill  the  same 
space,  arc  equal  to  one  another."  A propo- 
sition is  something  proposed  cither  to  be 
done  or  to  be  demonstrated,  and  is  either  a 
problem  or  a theorem : it  is  a when 

It  proposes  anything  to  be  done,  ns  to  divide 
a given  line  into  two  equal  parts,  or  to 
raise  a perpendicular,  &c.;  and  a theorem 
when  it  proposes  somethiug  to  be  shown, 
as,  that  triangles  of  the  same  base  and 
altitude  arc  coual  to  each  other,  or  that  all 
the  angles  in  t lie  same  segment  of  an  arc  are 
equal,  &c.  When  something  is  premised,  or 
demonstrated,  in  order  to  render  what 
follows  more  easy,  it  is  termed  a /rmmn. 
A corollary  is  a consequent  truth,  gained 
immediately  from  some  preceding  (ruth  or 
oh8cr%'ation.  A scholium  is  a remark  or  ob- 
servation made  upon  something  going  before 
it. ^Vansccndental  (ieomefry,  is  the  geo- 

metry of  figures,  the  relation  of  wliosc  or- 
dinate and  abscissa  cannot  he  expressed 
nlgehroically.— Progression  is 

T»R  HOMARI  SEVKH  CUI.TITATKn  TIII.1  BriERCK  AT  ART  FEIlIOn. 
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ABOUT  FIFTT  TEARS  AFTER  PLATO,  EUCLID  COLLECTED  THE  THEOREMS  OF  HIS  PREDECESSORS,  AND  ENTITLED  THEM  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY, 


GIBBOS.  TUB  UI5TORIAM,  ASCRIBES  TO  ST.  GEORGE  A MEAN  ORIGIN,  A BAD  LIFE,  AND  AN  IGNOMINIODS  DEATH,  BY  OTHERS  CALLED  AIARTYRDOM. 


GERMINATION  DEPENDS  ON  UEAT,  ilOIBTUBEj  AIR,  AND  BEST. 
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wlien  the  terms  increase  or  decrease  by 
equal  ratios;  as  2,  4,  8,  16,  32;  or  32,  1C,  8, 
4,  2. 

GEOPON'ICS,  the  art  or  science  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth. 

GE'ORA.MA,  a hollow  sphere,  36  feet  in 
diameter,  representiug  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  its  mountains,  seas,  rivers,  &c.  with 
great  accuracy.  It  is  a Parisian  inven- 
tion. 

GEORGE  (St.),  a saint  or  hero  whose 
name  is  famous  throughout  all  the  East, 
and  by  winch  several  orders,  both  military 
and  religious,  have  been  distinguished.  St. 
George  is  usually  represented  on  horseback, 
in  full  armour,  with  a formidable  dragon 
writhing  at  his  feet.  His  sanctity  is  esta- 
blished in  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek 
church ; and  England  and  Portugal  have 
chosen  him  for  their  patron  saint.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  legends,  this  renowned  saint 
was  a prince  of  Cappadocia ; whose  greatest 
achievement  was  the  conquest  of  an  enor- 
mous di'agon,  by  which  he  eflfected  the  deli- 
verance of  Aja,  the  daughter  of  a king.  The 
legend  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  crusades. 
The  ancient  Christian  emperors  bore  the 
knight  upon  their  standards.  To  these  sa- 
cred banners  the  crusaders  attributed  a mi- 
raculous power,  and  were  sure  of  conejuest 
while  they  floated  above  their  heads.  Many, 
however,  deny  his  very  existence ; and  re- 
duce his  effigy  to  a mere  symbol  of  victory 
gained  by  the  crusaders  over  the  Mussulman 
nation. 

GEOR'GICS,  a poetical  composition 
treating  of  husbandry,  after  the  manner  of 
VirgiPs  poems  on  rural  subjects,  which  arc 
called  Georgies. 

GEOR'GIUM  SI'DUS,  or  URA'NUS,  the 
name  given  by  Dr.  Herschel,  in  honour  of 
George  III.,  to  the  planet  which  he  dis- 
covered in  1781- 

GERA'NIUM,  a genus  of  plants,  class  16 
Monadel2)hia,  order  5 Decandria.  Of  this 
there  are  numerous  species,  which  arc  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  either  of  their 
leaves  or  their  flowers,  or  both.  The  seeds 
of  the  flower  are  contained  in  a husk,  which 
resembles  a stork's  beak,  whence  it  has  ac- 
quired the  English  name  of  crane’s  bill. 

GER'MAN,  a native  of  Germany.  Also, 

the  German  language. Cousins-fferman, 

the  sons  t r daughters  of  brothers  or  sis- 
ters; firslr  cousins. 

GERMAN'DER,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants,  as  the  rock  germander,  of 
the  genus  Veronica,  and  the  common  and 
water  germander,  of  the  genus  Teucrium. 

GER'MEN,  in  botany,  the  germ,  ovaiy, 
or  seed  bud,  which  is  the  lower  part  or  base 
of  the  pistil,  and  in  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion becomes  the  seed-vessel. 

GERMINATION,  in  botany,  the  act  of 
sprouting  forth,  as  applied  to  the  seeds  of 
vegetables ; also  the  tune  when  they  vege- 
tate. . . 

GEllOCO'MIA,  that  part  of  medicine 
which  ]>rc8cribc8  a regimen  for  old  age. 

GER'KA,  in  antiquity,  a sort  of  sijuarc 
shield,  used  rtrst  by  the  Persians,  and  af- 
terwards by  the  Greeks. 


GEU'UND,  in  grammar,  a verbal  noun 
of  the  neuter  gender,  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  a participle,  declinable  only  in  the 
singular  number,  through  all  the  cases  ex- 
cept the  vocative^  as,  nom.  amandum,  gen. 
amandi,  dat.  amandOf  accus.  amandum,  abl. 
amando, 

G E S N E'R  I A,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  2 Angio- 
8permia»  The  species  are  shrubs. 

GESTURE,  any  action  or  posture  in- 
tended to  express  an  idea  or  passion,  or  to 
enforce  an  argument  or  opinion:  hence 
propriety  of  gesture  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  an  orator. 

GHOST,  the  soul  or  spirit  separate  from 
the  body.  The  ancients  supposed  every 
man  to  be  possessed  of  three  different 
ghosts,  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
human  body,  were  differently  disposed  of. 
These  they  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Manes,  Spiritus,  Umbra.  The  Manes,  they 
fancied,  went  dov^m  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions; the  ascended  to  the  skies, 

and  the  Umbra  hovered  about  the  tomb,  as 
being  unwilling  to  quit  its  old  connexions. 

To  give  up  the  ghost,  a phrase  used  in 

Scripture  for — to  yield  up  ihe  breath,  or 
expire. 

GHOST,  Holt  ; the  third  person  in  the 
Holy  lYinity ; but  according  to  the  Soci- 
nians,  a biblical  metaphor,  to  designate 
the  divine  influence.  All  Christians  who 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Aihana- 
sian  creed,  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
yet  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  arc  both  eter- 
nal, since  they  are  co-eternal  with  the  Fa- 
ther. 'The  Greek  church  maintains  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
only  ; and  this  difference  is  one  of  the  main 
points  of  distinction  between  that  church 

aud  the  Roman  Catholic. A military 

order  in  France  under  the  old  regime, 
which  was  abolished  by  the  revolution,  but 
revived  by  the  Bourbons. 

GI'ANT’S  CAU'SEWAY,  avast  assem- 
blage of  basaltic  crystalizcd  rocks,  on  the' 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  so  extensive  and 
regular  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every 
beholder.  This  niaguiticent  production  of 
nature  extends  two  miles  in  length  along 
the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  probably  runs  un- 
der the  sen  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
since  something  of  the  same  kind  is  met 
with  there,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Fingal’s  Cave.  It  consists  of  many  hun- 
dred thousands  of  columns  of  a black  kind 
of  rock,  hard  as  marble,  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  a pentagonal  or  five- 
sided  figure.  Each  column  stands  bv  it- 
self, not  joining  another  in  any  part  what- 
ever; and  vet  so  compactly  are  the  whole 
arranged  that  scarcely  a knife  can  be  in- 
troduced between  them.  ^Vhat  still  farther 
tills  the  spectator  with  an  amazement  that 
increases  by  length  of  examination,  is  the 
circumstance  that  though  almost  every 
pillar  is  pentagonal  in  its  form,  and  there* 
fore  presents  an  apparently  general  like- 
ness, no  two  in  twenty  thousand  have  their 
angles  juid  sides  e<iual  among  ihcuisclvt  s. 
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TUB  rUOCESS  OF  OEUMINATION  ClIANOES  OXYOBN  OAS  INTO  CAnitOMC  ACID. 


LOFTT  PROJBCTINO  Cl.lFF,  KA8T  OF  TUB  OIANT's  CAUSF.WAY,  STAND  A FEW  SltATTKIlKD  COLUMNS,  USUALLY  CAI.LRl)  ‘*THK  CHI M N K Y-TOTS. 


TUB  rilSl  LOlB  «TO»lBB  Or  M\THOLOGT,  WK  KkAU  OV  UIA.NtS  >Viril  t'lKTY  IlKADB,  A ilUNUUEU  AUMS,  AND  SUU1>KXTS  INSTEAD  OF  LEGS. 


TUE  REBELLIOUS  GIANTS  WERE  CALLED  SONS  OP  ClELUS  AND  TERRA. 


gil] 


•3  TSTeiii  IBtcttonavy  of  tf;e  ISdlcs  Dettres.  [gii, 


or  to  each  other.  The  columns  are  not 
each  of  one  solid  stone,  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, but  composed  of  several  short  lengths, 
exactly  joined,  not  with  flat  surfaces,  but 
articulated  into  each  other,  ns  a ball  in  a 
socket,  one  end  ot  the  joint  having  a cavity 
of  three  or  four  inches  deep,  into  wliich  the 
convex  end  of  the  opposite  joint  is  exactly 
titted. 

GI'ANTS.  History,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, makes  mention  of  giants,  or  people  of 
extraordinary  stature.  Nations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  in  their  infancy,  love  the  mi- 
raculous; and  any  event  which  deviates 
from  the  common  course  of  things,  imme- 
diately becomes  a wonder  on  which  poetry 
eagerly  seizes ; hence  the  Cyclops  and  Laes- 
trygona-of  the  ancients,  and  the  ogres  of 
romance.  Instances,  however,  are  by  no 
means  wanting  of  uncommonly  large  per- 
sous,  hardly  needing  the  exaggeration  of  a 
lively  imagination  to  make  them  objects  of 
wonder.  The  giants  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture might  be  men  of  extraordinary  stature ; 
but  not  so  much  above  the  ordinary  mea- 
sure as  they  have  fancied,  who  describe 
them  as  three  or  four  times  larger  than 
men  are  at  present.  And  when  w'e  And  the 
Israelites  describing  themselves  as  appear- 
ing like  grasshoppers  before  the  Anakites, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  universal  prac- 
tice among  the  nations  of  the  East  to  ex- 
press their  astonishment  in  the  most  extra- 
i vagant  style  of  hyperbole.  The  giants  of 
! Greek  mythology  are  believed  by  some  to 
represent  the  struggle  of  the  elements  of 
nature  against  the  gods,  that  is,  against  the 
order  of  creation.  They  were  said  to  hurl 
mountains  and  forests  against  Olympus, 
disdaining  the  lightnings  of  Jupiter,  &c. 
Giants,  indeed,  make  a very  considerable 
figure  in  the  fabulous  history  of  every  na- 
tion ; but,  like  ghosts  and  fairies,  they  have 
always  vanished  at  the  approach  of  science 
and  civilization.  The  fossil  bones  which 
gave  currency  to  the  belief  of  their  exist- 
ence, have  upon  minute  inquiry  been  found 
generally  to  belong  to  elephants,  whales, &c. 

GIAOUR,  a word  literally  signifying  dog 
in  the  Turkish  language;  and  commonly 
applied  by  the  Turks  to  designate  the  adhe- 
rents of  all  religions  except  the  Moham- 
medan, but  more  particularly  Christians. 

GlU'BOUb,  in  astronomy,  nterin  applied 
to  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon,  during 
her  course  from  full  to  new',  when  the  dark 
part  appears  falcated  or  horned,  aud  the 
hght  part  convex  or  gibbous. 

GIREUNKb,  orGHIB'ELINES,  a fac- 
tion  in  Italy,  in  the  IJtli  century,  who  were 
the  opponents  of  another  faction  called  the 
Ouel/§  [which  sec.] 

GIE'SECKITE,  a mineral  of  a rliom- 
boidal  form  and  compact  texture,  of  a gray 
or  brown  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  cal- 
careous spar. 

GIL'BKRTINK,  one  of  a religious  order, 
so  named  from  Gilbert,  lord  of  flempring- 
ham  in  Lincolnshire. 

On/DA  MKKCATO'RIA,  in  law,  mer- 
cantile meetings,  assembliei,  or  corporate 
bodies. 


GILL,  the  organ  of  respiration  in  fishes, 
consisting  of  a cartilaginous  or  bony  arch, 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  fur- 
nished on  the  exterior  convex  side  w’ith  a 
multitude  of  vascular  flbrils  of  a red  colour. 
The  water  is  admitted  by  the  gill-opening, 
and  acts  upon  the  blood  as  it  circulates  in 
the  fibrils.^— a membrane  at- 
tached to  the  posterioredge  of  the  lid  of  the 
gill,  immediately  closing  the  gill-opening. 

GILL,  (pron.yiW),  a measure  of  capacity, 

containing  the  fourth  part  of  a pint. 

Among  miners,  a measure  equal  to  a pint. 

GIL'LYFLOWER,  in  botany,  ,the  name 
of  certain  plants.  The  clove  gilLyfiowcr  is 
of  the  genus  Dianthus,  or  carnation  pink ; 
the  stock  gillyfiower,  is  the  Cheiranthus ; 
and  the  queetCs  gillyflower,  the  Hesperis. 

GILTHEAD,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
fishes,  the  Sparus,  of  many  species;  so 
named  from  their  colour,  or  from  a golden 
spot  between  their  eyes. 

GIM'BAL,  a brass  ring  by  which  a sea 
compass  is  suspended  in  its  box,  by  means 
of  which  the  card  is  kept  in  a horizontal 
position,  notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the 
ship. 

GILDTNG,  the  art  of  covering  anything 
with  gold,  either  in  a foliated  or  liquid  state. 
The  beauty  of  gold  has  induced  many  at- 
tempts to  imitate  its  appearance,  and  hence 
several  methods  of  gilding  liave  been  invent- 
ed. The  art  of  gilding,  at  the  present  day,  is 
performed  either  upon  metals,  or  upon  wood, 
leather,  parchment,  or  paper;  and  there  are 
three  distinct  methods  in  general  practice; 
namely,  wash,  or  water  gilding,  in  which 
the  gold  is  spread,  ivhilst  reduced  to  a fluid 
state,  by  solution  in  mercury ; leaf  gilding, 
either  burnished  or  in  oil,  performed  by 
cementing  thin  leaves  of  gold  upon  the 
work,  either  by  size  or  by  oil ; and  japanner’s 
gilding,  in  which  gold  dust  or  powder  is 
used  instead  of  leaves.  When  gold  is  to  be 
applied  to  a body  that  is  of  metal,  the  sur- 
face is  previously  covered  with  some  gluey 
substance  or  size:  and  when  the  body  is  to 
be  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
a composition  of  drying  oil  and  yellow-  ochre 
is  used  in  place  of  the  water-size.  In  the 
process  of  gilding  metals,  the  surface  is  first 
cleansed,  and  then  the  leaves  applied,  which, 
by  means  of  burnishing,  and  a certain  degree 
of  heat,  arc  made  to  adhere  in  the  manner 
desired.  Gold  is  also  tomotinies  fixed  on 
metals,  by  previously  reducing  it  into  an 
amalgam  or  paste,  with  mercury.  "With 
this  ainalgam,  the  metal  to  he  gilded  is 
covered ; and,  on  the  application  of  heat 
sufficient  to  evaporate  the  mercury,  nothing 
is  left  but  the  gold,  which  is  afterwards 
burnished.  It  is  also  performed  by  diluting 
a solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
with  alcohol,  and  applying  it  to  the  clean 
surface  of  the  iiictn).  Gold  is  also  nnplicd 
to  glass,  porcelain,  and  otlicr  vitrified  sub- 
stances, of  W'hich  the  surfaces,  being  very 
smooth,  arc  capable  of  perfect  contact  with 
the  gold  leaves.  This  gilding  is  so  much 
the  mure  rxcellcnt  ns  the  gold  is  more  ex- 
actly applied,  which  done,  the  articles  arc 
exposed  to  a ccriniii  degree  of  heat,  and 


IN  ENGLAND,  GOLD  IS  ihs  STANDARD  CURRKNCT  ; IN  OTIIBR  COUNTIUP.S,  8ILVKR. 
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GOLD-LEA?  CAN  BE  REDUCED  TO  THE  THREE-HUNDRED  THOUSANDTH  PART  OF  AN  INCH,  AND  GILDING  TO  THE  TEN-MILLIONTH  PART. 


AS  GIXGER-BEER  RBTAIMS  ITS  CARBONIC  ACIG  IN  THE  GLASS  POR  A CONSIDERABLE  TIME,  IT  IS  THE  MOST  REFRESHING  BEVERAGE  IN  HOT  WEATHER, 


SEVEIlAl  MACUINES  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINES  AEE  CALLED  “ GIN8.” 


gin] 
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afterward  slightly  burnished;  or  a more 
substantial  gilding  is  fixed  upon  glass  by 
the  use  of  powder  of  gold  mixed  with  a so- 
lution of  gum-arabic,  or  with  some  essential 
oil  and  a small  quantity  of  borax. 

GIN,  or  Geneva,  a hot  fiery  spirit  for- 
merly drawn  fi'om  oats,  barley,  or  malt,  re- 
distilled with  the  addition  of  berries  of  the 
genievre  or  juniper  tree,  but  now  made 
principally  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  malt 
spirits.  The  Hollands  gin  is  manufactured 
cliiefly  at  the  village  of  Schiedam,  and  is 
drawn  from  wheat  or  rye  and  juniper  berries. 
The  English  gin  is  a destructive  drink, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  lower  orders ; and 
their  palates  are  so  vitiated  by  its  use,  as  to 
render  purer  spirits  in  a manner  insipid  to 
them. 

GIN'GER,  in  botany,  amomum  zingiber^ 
is  an  East  Indian  plant,  which  is  also  cul- 
tivated to  a considerable  extent  in  Jamaica 
and  other  West  India  islands.  The  root  is 
of  the  size  of  a finger,  knotty,  irregular,  and 
creeping.  It  possesses  an  aromatic,  pun- 
gent flavour ; makes  an  excellent  preserve, 
and  is  used  medicinally  as  a carminative. 

GIN'GLYMUS,  in  anatomy,  a species  of 
articulation  resembling  a hinge.  That 
species  of  articulation  in  whicn  a bone 
partly  receives  and  is  partly  received  by  the 
other,  so  as  to  admit  only  of  flexion  and 
extension,  is  called  angular  ginglymus. 

GIN'SENG,  a plant  of  the  genus  Piinax, 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  It  has  a jointed,  fleshy,  taper 
root,  about  the  size  of  one’s  finger,  which 
when  dry  is  of  a yellouish  white  colour, 
with  a mucilaginous  sweetness  in  the 
taste,  accompanied  with  a slight  bitter- 
ness. The  Cliiucse  value  the  ginseng 
higlily,  and,  as  well  as  the  Asiatics  in  ge- 
neral, think  it  almost  an  universal  medi- 
cine. They  have  recourse  to  it  in  all  dis- 
eases, and,  in  short,  have  no  confidence  in 
any  medicine  unless  in  combination  with 
it ; but  the  virtues  most  geucrnlly  ascribed 
to  ginseng,  are  those  oi  a restorative,  a 
provocative,  and  a cordial. 

GIIIA'FFE,  the  Ca.melopard,  [which 
see.]  In  addition  to  the  description  which 
we  have  before  given  of  this  animal,  we 
here  extract  a few  lines  relative  to  the 
speed  and  habits  of  the  girafle,  from  a very 
interesting  account  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Loudon  Zoological  So- 
ciety (January,  183G)  by  M.  Thibaut,  who, 
in  company  with  the  Arabs,  had  captured 
several  of  these  animals.  Tlic  first  run 
of  the  giraffe  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The 
swiftest  liorsc,  if  unaccustomed  to  tlic  de- 
sert, could  not  come  up  with  it  unless  with 
extreme  difficulty.  If  the  giraffe  reaches  a 
mountain,  it  passes  the  heights  with  rapi- 
dity : its  feet,  which  are  like  those  of  a 
goat,  endow  it  with  the  dexterity  of  that 
animal ; it  bounds  over  ravines  with  incre- 
dible power;  and  horses  cannot,  in  such 
situations,  compete  with  it.  The  giraffe  is 
fond  of  a wooded  country;  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  its  principal  food,  which  it  takes 
leaf  by  leaf,  collecting  them  from  the  trees 
by  means  of  its  long  longue.  It  rejects 


the  thorns,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  the  camel.  It  is  extremclv  fond  of 
society,  and  is  very  sensible.  I have  ob- 
served one  of  them  shed  tears  when  it  no 
longer  saw  its  companions  or  the  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  it.” 
GIP'SIES,  or  GYPSIES,  a wandering 
tribe,  or  race  of  vagabonds,  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  some  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa;  strolling  about  and 
subsisting  mostly  by  theft,  low  games,  and 
fortune-telling.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
be  corrupted  from  Egyptian,  as  they  were 
formerly  thought  to  have  come  from 
Egypt ; but  it  is  now  believed  they  are  of 
Indian  origin,  and  that  they  belonged  to 
the  race  of  the  Sindes,  an  Indian  caste, 
which  was  dispersed,  in  1400,  by  the  ex- 
peditions of  Timour.  Their  language  is 
the  same  throughout  Europe  with  but 
little  variation,  and  even  now  resembles 
the  dialect  of  Hindostan.  In  short,  the 
late  Bisliop  Ueber  relates,  in  his  Narrative 
of  a Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India,  that  he  met  witn  a camp  of 
gypsies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  who 
spoke  the  Hindoo  language  as  their  mother 
tongue ; and  he  further  obsenes,  that  he 
found  the  same  people  in  Persia  and  Russia. 
Gypsies  are  remarkable  for  the  yellow 
brown,  or  rather  olive  colour  of  their  skiu ; 
the  jet  black  of  their  hair  and  eyes;  the 
extreme  wduteness  of  their  teeth;  and  for 
the  symmetry  of  their  limbs,  which  dis- 
tinguishes even  the  men,  whose  general 
appearance,  however,  is  repulsive  and  shy. 
Though  some  occasionally  follow  a trade  or 
honest  calling,  they  rarely  settle  perma- 
nently anywhere.  ^Vhcreve^  the  climate  is 
mild  enough,  they  ore  found  in  forests  and 
deserts,  in  companies.  They  seldom  have 
tents,  but  seek  shelter  from  the  cold  of 
winter  in  grottoes  and  caves,  or  they  build 
huts,  sunk  some  feet  iu  the  earth,  and 
covered  with  sods  laid  on  poles.  They  arc 
fond  of  instrumental  music,  which  they 
chiefly  practise  by  the  ear,  and  their  lively 
motious  arc  remarkable  in  their  own  pe- 
culiar dances.  The  youthful  gipsies  tra- 
verse the  country,  the  men  obtaining  their 
living  by  gymnastic  feats,  tricks,  &c.,  w hile 
the  women  invariably  practise  fortune- 
telling  and  chiromancy.  They  arc  not  nice 
in  their  food,  but  eat  all  kinds  of  flesh ; even 
tlint  of  animals  which  liavc  died  a natural 
death.  Brandy  is  their  favourite  beverage; 
tobacco  their  greatest  luxur)’;  both  men 
and  women  chew  and  smoke  it  witli  avidity,  i 
and  arc  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  1 
the  sake  of  satisfying  this  inclination.  As  | 
for  relirion  they  have  no  settled  notions  or  i 
principk*s:  amongst  the  Turks  they  are  ; 
Mohammedans;  in  Christian  countries,  if 
they  make  any  religious  profession  at  all, 
they  follow’  the  toons  of  Christianity, 
without,  however,  caring  for  instruction, 
or  having  any  interest  in  the  spirit  of 
religion.  Thev  marry  with  none  but  their 
ow  n race,  but  llicir  marriages  arc  formed  in 
the  rudest  manner,  and  when  a gypsy 
comes  tired  of  his  wife,  he  will  turn  her  off 
without  ccrcmonv. 
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OirSIKS  ARB  CALLED  BOIIKMIANS  IN  FRANCE,  AND  OITTANOS  IN  STAIN. 


n,  MU \.M  >\POOTUA,  AUK  ALWAYS  CAl'PBD  WITH  SNOW. 


THB  SURFACE  OP  THE  '*  GLACIERS  ” IS  GENERALLY  GRANULATED. 

— J 

gla]  ^ 'Neba  JBtctionaru  of  tl^e  loellts  betters.  [gla 


GIR'ASOL,  a mineral’  of  a white  or  bluisli 
white  colour,  but  which  w'hen  turned  to- 
wards  the  sun  or  any  bright  light  rehects  a 
reddish  tint;  hence  its  name. 

GIRD'ER,  in  architecture,  the  principal 
piece  of  timber  in  a floor.  Its  end  is  usually 
mstened  into  the  brestsumraers,  and  the 
joists  are  framed  into  it  at  one  end. 

GIR  ONDISTS,  a republican  party  in 
France,  of  a character  less  exceptionable 
than  many  who  figured  in  the  dreadful 
scenes  of  the  revolution.  They  obtmned 
their  appellation  from  several  of  their  most 
distinguished  members  having  come  from 
the  department  of  the  Gironde ; and  they 
were  chiefly  celebrated  by  their  fatal  oppo- 
sition to  the  mountain  party  in  the  conven- 
tion, who  eventually  brought  most  of  them 
to  the  guillotine  or  proscribed  them. 

GIR'OUETTE  (French,  weathercock),  a 
term  applied  to  numerous  public  characters 
in  France,  who,  during  the  revolutionary 
era,  turned  with  every  political  breeze.  To 
mark  these,  a Dictionnaire  des  Girouettes 
was  published,  containing  their  names, &c., 
with  a number  of  weathercocks  against 
each,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
changes  in  the  individnaFs  political  creed. 
[In  our  Biographical  Treasury  ” we  have 
given  the  lives  of  the  most  important  of 
these — not  indeed  for  their  merits,  but  for 
the  influence  they  severally  possessed,  and 
, their  wanton  exercise  of  power  during  that 
I i unparalleled  period  in  the  history  of  na- 
; I tions.} 

j I GIRTIOCK,  in  ichthyology, the  iacerfus, 

! a species  of  gar-flsh. 

s ' GIV'EN,  a term  much  used  by  mathema- 
* j ticians,  to  denote  something  supposed  to 
; I be  known.  Thus,  if  a magnitude  be  know  n, 
y it  is  said  to  be  a ffiven  magnitude,  if  the 
I ratio  between  tw'o  quantities  be  knowm, 

I these  quantities  are  said  to  have  a ffiven 
I I ratio,  &c.  &c. 

I ObA'CIERS,  immense  masses  or  fields 
I I of  ice  which  accumulate  in  the  valleys  bc- 
I I tween  high  mountains,  from  the  melting  of 
, I the  snow  at  their  top,  and  which,  owing 
I to  their  elevation,  generally  remain  solid. 

I The  ice  of  the  glaciers  is  entirely  different 
' 1 from  that  of  the  sea  and  river  water.  It  is 
, not  formed  in  layers,  but  consists  of  little 
I grains  of  congealed  snow ; and  hence, 
j though  perfectly  clear,  and  often  smooth  on 
I the  turfiice,  it  is  not  transparent.  As  gla- 
i ciers,  in  some  positions,  and  in  hot  sum- 
, mers,  decrease,  they  often  also  increase  for 
a number  of  years  so  as  to  render  a valley 
uninhabitable.  Their  increase  is  caused 
partly  by  alternate  thawing  and  freezing ; 
their  decrease,  by  the  mountain  rivers, 
which  often  flow  under  them,  and  thus  form 
an  arch  of  icc  over  the  torrent.  In  the 
Tyrol,  Hwitzerlnnd,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy, 
the  glaciers  are  so  numerous  that  they  have 
been  calculated  tofonn  altogether  a suprr- 
ftcial  extent  of  I4H-I  square  miles. 

G bA'CIS.in  fortification,  a mass  of  earth 
J^ing  as  a parapet  to  the  covered  way, 
an  easy  slope  or  declivity  towarus 
the  champaign  or  field. 
f^yA'DIATK,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 


the  legume  of  a plant  resembling  a sw’ord 
in  shape. 

GLA'DIATOUS,  in  antiquity,  combat- 
ants who  fought  at  the  public  games  in 
Rome,  for  the  er  tertaimnent  of  the  specta- 
tors. They  were  at  first  prisoners,  slaves, 
or  condemned  criminals;  but  afterw'nrds 
freemen  fought  in  the  arena,  either  for  hire, 
or  from  choice.  The  games  w’cre  com- 
menced by  a pralusio,  in  which  they  fought 
with  weapons  of  wood,  till,  upon  a signal, 
th^  assumed  their  arms,  and  began  in 
eaimest  to  fight  in  pairs.  In  case  the  van- 
quished w'as  not  killed  in  the  combat,  his 
fate  was  decided  by  the  people.  If  they 
wished  to  save  the  life  of  the  vanquished 
gladiator,  they  signified  the  same  by  clench- 
ing the  fingers  of  both  hands  betw’een  each 
other,  and  holding  the  thumbs  upright, 
close  together;  the  contrary  was  signified 
by  bending  back  their  thumbs.  The  fir.st 
of  these  signals  was  called  pollicem  premcre, 
the  second  pollicem  veriere.  The  victors 
were  honoured  with  a palm  branch,  a sum 
of  money,  or  other  marks  of  the  people’s 
favour;  and  they  were  not  unfrequently  re- 
leased from  further  service,  and  received  as 
a badge  of  freedom,  the  rudis,  or  wooden 
sword. 

GLADTOLE,  in  botany,  the  Sword-lily, 
a plant  of  the  genus  Butomns  or  Flowering- 
rush,  and  also  of  the  genus  Lobelia  or  Car- 
dinal-flower. 

GLA'DIUS,  ^Xa^in,asw’ord) : whence  jws 
gladii,  or  right  of  the  sw  ord,  is  used  in  our 
ancient  Latin  authors,  and  in  our  Norman 
laws,  for  supreme  jurisdiction ; and  it  is 
probably  from  hence  that,  at  the  creation 
of  an  earl,  he  is  gladio  succinctua,  to  denote 
his  having  a jurisdiction  over  the  county. 

GLAD'SviN,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Iria. 

GLAIR,  the  white  of  an  egg;  or  any  vis- 
cous transparent  substance  resembling  it. 

GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a small' hollow*  fol- 
licle, formed  by  the  convolution  of  a great 
number  of  vessels,  and  covered  with  a mem- 
brane, usually  provided  with  an  excretory 
duct,  and  destined  to  separate  some  parti- 
cular fluid  from  the  mass  of  blood,  or  to 
perfect  the  lymph.  Glands  have  been 
divided  into  •Aimp/c,  compound,  conglobate, 
and  conglomerate,  from  their  structure ; but 
a more  proper  division  is  into  lymphatic  and 
aecretory.  Some  glands  arc  hard  and  firm, 
and  others  extremely  soft  and  tender:  of 
the  latter  kind  in  particular  are  the  glands 
situated  In  the  articulations  of  the  bones 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  body.  They 
differ  also  very  considernhiy  in  their  colour, 
figure,  and  uses : some  of  them  arc  snlivai, 
mucous,  and  lymphatic ; others  arc  muci- 
laginous, sebaceous,  and  waxy ; otluTs 
lachrymal,  pituitary,  &c.  The  excretory 
duct  of  a gland  is  that  through  which  the 
fluid  of  the  gland  is  excreted.  Tlic  vessels 
and  nerves  of  glands  always  come  from  tho 
ncighhntiring  parts,  and  the  arteries  appear 
to  possess  a high  degree  of  Irritability. 

OLAN'DKRS,  a virulent  disease  in  horsca, 
which  shows  itself  by  a dischargoof  mucus 
from  the  nostrils. 


TH*  CIIFMICAL  niFFRIlKNCII  BRTWRRN  RAIN  AND  SNOW-WATSB  IS  RUT  SLIGHT.  3J3 


SEVERAL  A.NIMALS  HAVE  GLANDS  AND  BAGS  SECRETING  OFFENSIVE  SUBSTANCES,  AND  CAN  EMIT  FETID  MATTER  WHEN  PURSUED. 


TUB  ART  OF  MAKING  GLASS  AND  POBCBLAIN,  BY  COMBINING  ALKALIES,  SAND,  AND  FLINT  TOGETUEB,  IS  ALTOGETHER  A CUEMICAL  PROCESS. 


OLASS-UOUSES  HAD  BEEN  ERECTED  IN  BRITAIN  BEFORE  C£SAR*S  TIME. 
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GLANDIF'EROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  trees  which  bear  acorns  or  other 
nuts,  as  the  beech  and  oak. 

GLASS,  a hard,  brittle,  transparent,  fac- 
titious substance,  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
siliceous  and  alkaline  matter.  Pliny  as- 
cribes its  origin  to  accident.  Certain  mer- 
chants, as  he  relates,  were  driven  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Belus,  a river  in  Syria,  by 
stress  of  weather;  and  being  obliged  to 
continue  there,  and  dress  their  victuals 
near  the  shore,  where  they  used  kali  for 
fuel,  the  ashes  of  the  herb  mixed  with  the 
sand  or  stones,  and  produced  glass  : a phe- 
nomenon which,  being  kno%\Ti,  induced  the 
people  of  Sidon  to  pursue  the  hint  it  af- 
forded, and,  eventually,  to  establish  the 
manufacture  in  question  among  the  num- 
ber of  human  arts.  Whether  or  not  this 
account  is  to  be  relied  on  we  have  not  the 
means  of  judging ; but  we  can  readily  agree 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  says,  “By  some  for- 
tuitous liquefaction  was  mankind  taught  to 
produce  a body  at  once  in  a high  degree 
solid  and  transparent,  which  might  admit 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  exclude  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind ; which  might  extend  the 
sight  of  the  pliilosopher  to  new  ranges  of 
existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time  with 
the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  crea- 
tion, and  at  another  with  the  endless  subor- 
dination of  animal  life ; and,  what  is  yet  of 
more  importance,  might  supply  the  decays 
of  nature,  and  succour  old  age  with  subsi- 
diary sight.  Thus  was  the  first  artificer  in 
glass  employed,  though  without  his  own 
knowledge  or  expectation.  He  was  facili- 
tating and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of 
light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and 
conferring  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
pleasures ; he  was  enabling  the  student  to 
contemplate  nature,  and  the  beauty  to  be- 
hold herself.”  Silica,  formerly  styled  the 
earth  of  Hints,  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  all  commercial  glass,  is  infusible  by  it- 
self in  the  strongest  fire  of  our  furnaces  ; 
but  its  vitreous  fusion  is  easily  effected  by  a 
competent  addition  of  potash  or  soda,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  lime  or  litharge.  The 
window-glass  manufacture  was  first  begun 
in  England  in  1557,  in  Crutched  Friars, 
London ; and  fine  articles  of  flint-glass 
were  soon  afterwards  made  in  the  Savoy 
House,  Strand.  In  1635  the  art  received  a 
great  improvement  from  Sir  Robert  hlan- 
sell,  by  the  use  of  coal  fuel  instead  of  wood. 
The  first  sheets  of  blown  glass,  for  looking- 
glasses  and  coach  windows,  were  made  in 
1673  at  Lambeth,  by  Venetian  artisans  em- 
ployed under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  casting  of  mirror-plates 
was  commenced  in  France  about  the  year 
1688,  by  A.  Tlicvart;  but  in  excellence  and 
cheapness,  the  French  mirror-plate  has  been 
for  some  time  rivalled  by  the  English. 
There  are  five  distinct  species  of  glass,  each 
requiring  a peculiar  mode  of  fabrication, 
and  peculiar  material:  1.  Bottle  glass, 

which  is  the  coarsest  and  most  simple  of 
any.  2.  Broad  or  coarse  window  glass ; of 
which  there  is  an  improved  kind  now  made 
near  Birmingham,  and  called  British  or 


German  plate.  3.  Crovni  glass,  or  the  best 
window  glass,  formed  in  large  circular 
plates.  4.  Flint  glass,  crystal  glass,  or  glass 
of  lead.  5.  Plate  or  fine  mirror  glass.  The 
materials  of  every  kind  of  glass  are  vitrified 
in  pots  made  of  a pure  refractory  clay.  The 
glass-pots  arc  placed  round  a dome- shaped 
furnace,  built  upon  arches,  and  open  be- 
neath for  the  free  admission  of  air;  there 
are  generally  six  in  each  furnace,  and  they 
are  entirely  enclosed,  except  at  an  orifice 
on  the  side  opening  into  a small  recess 
formed  by  the  alternate  projection  of  the 
masonry  and  the  flues,  in  which  the  work- 
men stand.  Coal  is  the  fuel  employed,  and 
the  furnace  is  so  built  that  a rapid  current 
of  flame  may  be  directed  round  each  glass- 
pot,  which  afterwards  passes  out  with  the 
smoke  into  the  dome  and  chimney,  heating 
a broad  covered  shelf  in  its  passage,  which 
is  the  annealing  oven.  The  materials,  or 
fret,  being  fused,  and  the  impurities  re- 
moved, it  gradually  becomes  clearer,  abun- 
dance of  air-bubbles  are  extricated,  and  at 
length  the  glass  appears  uniform  and  com- 
plete ; the  tire  round  each  individual  pot  is 
then  damped,  till  its  contents  acquire  a 
consistency  lit  for  working;  the  whole  pro- 
cess requiring  about  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  time  the  pots  are  filled.  At  the  work- 
ing heat,  which  is  a full  red,  the  glass  has 
a pcculiarlv  tenacious  consistency,  and  as 
it  adheres  l)ut  feebly  to  polished  metals,  it 
is  easily  wrought  and  managed  with  iron 
tools.  Various  ornamental  forms  are  also 
given  to  the  surface  of  glass  vessels  by  me- 
tallic moulds.  The  mould  is  usually  of 
copper,  with  the  figure  cut  on  its  inside, 
and  opens  with  hinges  to  permit  the  glass 
to  be  taken  out. — Those  readers  w ho  con- 
sult our  pages  must  be  aware  that  in  an 
article  of  this  nature  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  various  manipulations  in  glass- 
making, with  anything  like  minuteness  of 
detail;  w’c  shall  therefore  not  attempt  it, 
but  conclude  witli  a quotation  from  an  old 
English  historian,  who,  in  1584,  thus  writes; 

“ Of  old  time,  our  country  houses  instead 
of  glassc  did  use  much  lattisc,  and  that 
made  either  of  wicker  or  fine  rifts  of  oak 
in  chcckcrwisc.  1 rend  also  that  some  of 
the  better  sort,  in  and  before  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  did  make  panels  of  borne  in- 
stead of  glassc,  and  fix  them  in  wooden  : 
calures  (casements) ; but  as  borne  in  win- 
dowes  is  now  quite  laid  down  in  everic 

{)lacc,  so  our  lattiscs  arc  grown  into  disuse, 
lecause  plassc  is  come  to  be  so  plentiful,  ; 
and  within  verie  little  so  good,  cheape,  if  not 

better  than  the  other.” Ghxs-houff,  a , 

manufnctoiy  in  which  silex  or  fiint  dust,  ; 
and  fixed iilkulles arc  melted,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a fluid,  w Inch,  when  cold,  constitutes 
glass,  but  which,  while  liquid,  may  be  ' 
moulded,  blown,  or  drawn  into  any  shape,  ; 

as  before  described. Glass-Hlouer.  The  | 

materials  of  glass  when  fluid,  arc  so  per-  | 
fcctly  ductile  and  plastic,  that  the  glass  is  ^ 
blown  into  shapes  with  the  breath  of  the 
workman,  through  an  iron  pipe,  about  three 
feet  long,  assisted  by  a few  very  trifling 
tools.  He  dips  the  end  of  his  blow  pipe 
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Al.t.  WltlTR  TRATCSrARRNT  RTONVH,  WHICH  WILL  WOT  HORN  TO  LIMH.  AUK  FIT  TO  MARK  GLASS:  AND  FOR  TIlRM  SAND  IS  SUB8T1TUTRH. 


OLASa  Doas  XCmiKK  THK  1‘UUl‘KRTT  OK  nUVLKCTlNQ  OHJKCTa  TllL  ONR  tllUB  1IA8  BKEN  COATUO  WITU  TlX  AXl)  QUIC KNl l.V HB, 


TUB  GLASS  SQUARES  IX  COTTAGES,  &C.,  ARE  CALLED  “ QUARRIES.*^ 
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into  the  mcltine  pot»  through  the  hole  in 
the  furnace,  and  the  fluid  which  sticks  to 
the  iron  is  blown  with  proper  skill;  a boy 
generally  assisting  in  the  operation,  who, 
while  it  ia  still'red  hot,  joins  to  the  blown 
^essel  any  peculiar  parts.  When  fluished. 
It  is* placed  in  an  upper  furnace,  and  kept  in 
a red  heat  for  some  hours. 

GLASSES,  Optical.  Glasses  intended 
for  optical  purposes  are  spherically  ground, 
and  called  lenses.  They  are  either  conve.x 
or  concave,  and  used  cither  as  simple  mag- 
niflers  and  spectacles,  or  for  telescopes  and 
microscopes.  The  grinding  of  the  lenses  is 
performed  in  brass  moulds,  either  concave 
or  convex,  formed  to  the  same  curvature  as 
that  desired  in  the  lenses ; and  may  be 
worked  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 

GLASS'WORT,  in  botany,  the  Salsola,  a 
plant  of  many  species,  all  of  which  may  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Barilla 
is  the  semlfuscd  ashes  of  the  Salsoia  soda, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Spain. 

GLAU'BEHITE,  a mineral  of  a grayish 
white  or  yellowish  colour,  consisting  of  dry 
sulphate  of  lime  and  dry  sulphate  of  soda. 

GLAU'BER-SALT,  in  chemistry,  sul- 
phate ot  soda,  a well  knowm  cathartic. 

GL.VUCO'MA,  in  surgery,  a disease  in 
the  eye,  in  which  the  crystalinc  humour  has 
a greenish  or  bluish  gray  appearance,  and 
, its  transparency  is  diminished. 

I GLA'ZIXG,  in  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
I tery,  the  encrustation  of  vessels  with  a vi- 
I treous  substance,  the  basis  of  which  is 
! lead.  After  the  ingredients  are  ground  to- 
other, they  are  calcined  with  a moderate 
heat;  and,  when  cold,  reduced  to  powder. 
When  wanted,  the  powder  is  tempered  with 
water,  and  laid  on  tlic  ware  by  means  of  a 
brush.  Placed  in  a furnace,  the  violent  heat 
soon  transforms  this  coating  into  a perfect 
glass. 

fiLEBE  LAND,  in  law,  a portion  of 
, meadow  or  pasture  land  belonging  to  a 
parish  church  or  ecclesiastical  beueflcc. 

GLEE,  in  music,  a composition  of  three 
or  more  parts ; originally  used  for  convivial 
purposes.  , 

GLENK,  in  anatomy,  the  cavity  or  socket 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pupil.  Also  any  slight 
depression  or  cavity  receiving  a bone  in  ar- 
ticulation. 

GLENOrOES,  in  anatomy,  a name  for 
two  cavities  in  the  lower  part  of  the  verte* 
brre  of  the  neck. 

GLI  ADINE,  in  chemisti^*,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  gluten,  a sligiitly  iranspn- 
: rent,  brittle  substance,  of  a straw  colour, 
and  in  sincU  resembling  the  hoiicycoiiib. 

GLIM  MER,  a mineral,  resulting  from 
cr>  Atnlization,  usually  appearing  in  thin, 
jlexiblc  larnin/r,  which  exhibit  u iiigh  po- 
lish and  virong  lustre.  It  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  granite,  gneisi^,  and  mica  slate. 

(fLi'UKfl,  the  fourth  order  of  the  dasA 
Mainmntin  in  the  Linna'an  system,  includ- 
ing sudi  animals  ns  have  two  fore  teeth,  a 
cutting  one  in  each  jaw,  no  tusks,  and  feet 
with  dhWM  formed  for  running,  us  the 
beaver,  the  hare,  vVe. 

GLIS'CLKK,  in  medicine,  a term  some- 


times applied  by  physical  w'riters  to  the 
natural  heat  and  increase  of  spirits;  as 
also  to  the  exacerbation  of  fevers  which 
return  periodically. 

GLISCHROC'HOLOS,  in  medicine,  an 
epithet  for  bilious  viscid  excrements. 

GLOBE,  ill  practical  mathematics,  an 
artifleial  spherical  body,  on  the  convex  sur- 
face of  which  are  represented  the  countries, 
seas,  &c.  of  our  earth;  or  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  with  the  several  circles  which  are 
conceived  upon  them.  That  with  the  parts 
of  the  earth  delineated  upon  its  sm-facc,  is 
called  the  terrestrial  globe ; and  tliat  with 
the  constellations,  itc.  the  celestial  globe. 
Their  principal  use,  besides  serving  as  maps 
to  distinguish  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the 
situation  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  phenomena  arising  from 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  They 
are  consequently  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  acijuiring  a knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  astronomy.  [See  Eartu,  As- 
tronomy, Amillary  Sphere,  &c.] 

GLOBULA'RIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  -4  Tetandria,  order  I Monogynia. 
The  species  are  perennials.  The  leaves  of 
the  Globularia  Alypum  are  sometimes  used 
medicinally,  and  are  said  to  act  as  a power- 
ful but  safe  cathartic. 

GLOB'ULAR  CHART,  a name  given  to 
! the  representation  of  the  surface,  orofsome 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe 
• upon  a plane,  wherein  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude are  circles,  nearly  concentric,  the  me- 
; ridian  curves  bending  towards  the  poles, 
and  the  rhumb-lines  are  also  curves. 

GLOB'ULE,  a small  particle  of  matter  of 
a spherical  form ; a word  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  red  particles  of  blood,  which 
swim  in  a transparent  scrum,  and  may  be 
discovered  by  the  microscope. 

GLOM'ERATE,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a gland  formed  of  a conglomeration  of 
sanguineous  vessels,  having  no  cavity,  but 
furiiislicd  with  an  excretory  duct,  as  the 
lachrymal  and  mammary  glands. 

GLOMERATUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
that  signifles  growing  together  in  a globular 
form,  ns  spica  glomerata,  a spike  having  the 
spikelets  variously  heaped  together:  paixi- 
cala  glomerata,  a glomerate  panicle  having 
the  flowers  heaped  pretty  close  together. 

GLOSSA'GR.V,  in  medicine,  a rheumatic 
pain  in  the  tongue. 

(iLUSS'ARY,  a dictionary  or  vocnhnlnrv, 
explaining  obscure  or  antiquated  words 
found  ill  old  authors. 

GLOSSOlMIAKYxXGE'AL  NERVES,  in 
anatomy,  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  They 
arise  from  the  processes  of  the  cerebeUum, 

[ which  run  to  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  ter- 
minate by  minierous  branches  in  the  nms- 
eics  of  the  tongue  and  jilmrynx. 

I G LO  S'SO  G K L K,  in  medicine,  an  cx- 
: trusinn  of  tlie  tongue, 
i (tLGT'TIS,  in  anatomy,  the  narrow 
I opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  asperin 
nrteria  or  wind  pipe,  which,  by  its  dilatation 
and  cuiilrnclion,  contributes  to  the  modu- 
1 Inlioii  of  the  voice. 

I (i  LOW'- WORM,  ill  entomology,  on  insect 


VAI.UB  or  GLASS  IXmRASKS  AS  THAT  Of  TIIR  SIRK  OP  TUB  SQUARRS, 


IFF 


AUTHENTIC  EVIDENCE  OP  GLASS  BEING  USED  IN  WINDOWS  PREVIOUSLY  TO  THE  THIRD  OR  FOURTH  CENTURY. 


NITRIC  ACIOi  WITH  THE  AID  OF  HEAT,  CONVERTS  GLUE  INTO  MALIC  ACID,  OXALIC  ACID,  A SUBSTANCE  LIKE  SUET,  AND  INTO  TANNIN, 


ENGLISH  GLUE  IS  UNIVERSALLY  ALLOWED  TO  BE  THE  BEST  IN  EUROPE. 
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of  the  genus  LampyriSy  remarkable  for  its 
luminous  appearance  in  the  dark,  which 
proceeds  from  a vivid  phosphoric  light  with 
which  nature  has  provided  it.  The  glow- 
worm is  seen  about  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  light  which  is  per- 
ceived towards  the  lower  extremity  of  its 
body,  is  produced  by  a phosphoric  liquor. 
The  insect  has  the  power  of  varying  the 
degree  of  its  brightness,  and  even  of 
wholly  extinguishing  it;  so  that  if  an  ob- 
server approach  the  spot  where  he  has 
perceived  it,  it  often  happens  that  the 
creature  renders  itself  wholly  invisible.  It 
seems  probable,  that  it  does  not  emit 
light,  either  when  moving,  or  when  ap* 
prebensive  of  danger.  The  lights,  which 
are  perceived  along  the  ground,  are  never 
seen  to  change  their  places ; and  if  the 
insect  be  taken,  and  carried  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  itself  at  rest,  it  will  shine 
during  the  w’hole  journey,  yet  when  set 
down,  even  in  the  dark,  it  will  immediately 
withdraw  its  luminousness.  If,  in  this  case, 
a light  be  procured,  it  w ill  be  found  that 
it  is  crawling  in  search  of  a station. — So 
much  has  been  wTitten  on  the  glow-worm's 
light,  and  so  many  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced, that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
for  devoting  more  space  than  the  subject 
may  appear  to  deserve,  in  noticing  what 
has  been  said  on  the  economy  of  this 
curious  insect.  A correspondent  of  the 
“ Philosophical  Magazine*'  describes  it  as 
follow's:  “The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  month  of  June  or  July,  among  moss, 
grass,  &c.  These  eggs  are  of  a yellow'  co- 
lour, and  emit  light  After  remaining  about 
live  or  six  weeks,  the  larvaj  break  their 
shells  and  make  their  appearance;  at  lirst 
they  appear  white,  and  are  very  small,  but 
they  soon  increase  in  size,  and  their  colour 
changes  to  a dark  brown,  or  nearly  black. 
The  body  of  tlie  larva  is  formed  of  eleven 
rings.  It  has  six  feet,  and  two  rows  of 
reddish  spots  down  the  back.  It  emits 
light  in  the  dark  ; this  liglit  arises  from  the 
last  ring  of  its  body  under  the  tail,  and  ap- 
pears like  two  brilliant  spots  when  atten- 
tively examined.  The  larvnj  arc  seen  creep- 
ing about,  and  shining  during  the  line 
nights  of  autumn,  and  the  light  they  emit  is 
to  direct  them  to  their  food.  They  feed  on 
small  snails,  the  carcases  of  insects,  &c. 
They  frequently  cast  off  their  skins:  after 
the  expiration  of  about  one  year  and  nine 
months  from  their  birth,  they  arrive  at  their 
perfect  size.  They  then  cease  to  cat,  cast 
off  their  skin,  and  assume  another  ap- 
pearance. The  form  of  the  perfect  insect 
may  be  discovered  through  a thin  skin 
that  covers  them.  After  remaining  in  this 
state  two  or  three  weeks,  (scarcely  ever 
moving)  they  throw  oft’  their  last  skin  and 
arrive  at  perfection.  The  male  then  ap- 
pears a perfect  beetle,  with  wings  and  cover 
to  the  same.  The  female,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  neither  wings,  nor  wing-cases; 
she  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  of  n lighter 
colour.  It  is  the  female  that  principally 
shines  in  a perfect  state.  Her  light  is  far 
superior  to  that  emitted  by  the  larv'ic,  and 


arises  from  the  three  last  rings  of  the  body 
on  the  lower  side.**  In  ^Ir,  John  Murray*8  ? i 1 
“Researches'*  the  cause,  nature,  and  uses 
of  this  phenomenon  are  skilfully  treated; 
and  he  thus  concludes  his*  ingenious  ob- 
servations: “The  use  to  which  ii  is  sub- 
servient in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain — 'we  see  but  in  part.'  Its  very 
existence,  however,  proves  tliat  it  is  a con-  . 
ditionindisiiensable  to  its  being.  Providence  ’ 
has  tipt  the  insect  with  living  fire — a non- 
material  ignition — burning,  yet  not  con- 
sumed— even  extinguished  by  a temper- 
ature which  the  animal  system,  with  which 
it  is  so  singularly  interwoven,  cannot  with- 
stand. It  may  be  a 'lamp  to  its  path,'  to 
guide  it  to  its  food,  subserving  the  addi- 
tional purpose  of  w arding  off  its  enemies — 
while  it  may  also  be  the  luminous  point 
that  directs  the  nightingale  to  its  proper 
prey," 

GWCINE,  or  GLUCI'NA,  a very  rare 
earth,  of  a sweetish  taste,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  analyzing  the  beryl.  It  is  infu- 
sible in  the  fire  and  insoluble  in  water,  but 
combines  with  acids,  making  with  them 
soluble  salts. 

GLUE,  inspissated  animal  gluten  ; a te* 
nacious  viscid  matter,  which  serves  as  a 
cement.  It  is  made  from  the  parings  of  hides 
and  other  offals  by  boiling  them  in  water, 
then  straining  off  the  impurities  and  boil- 
ing them  again.  The  best  glue  is  that 
which  is  oldest ; and  the  surest  way  to  try 
its  goodness,  is  to  lay  a piece  to  steep  three 
or  four  days,  and  if  it  swell  considerably 
without  melting,  and  when  taken  out  re- 
sumes its  former  dryness,  it  is  excellent. 

GLUME,  in  botany,  the  calyx  or  corolla 
of  grasses. 

GLU^PEAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
a branch  of  the  hypogastric  or  internal 
iliac  artery,  which  supplies  the  gluteal 
muscles;  the  latter  being  three  large  mus- 
cles on  each  side  of  the  rump. 

GLUTEN,  an  adhesive  and  elastic  sub- 
stance, similar  to  glue,  which  is  procured 
by  tlu^Ulccomposition  of  wheat  flour  or 
other  vegetable  substances.  It  contributes 
much  to  the  nutritive  quality  of  flour,  and 
gives  tenacity  to  its  paste.  It  has  some  re- 
semblance to  animal  tendon  or  membrane, 
is  very  tenacious,  and  may  be  used  as  a ce- 
ment for  broken  porcelain  vessels.  ^Vhen 
dried  in  the  air  or  a stove,  gluten  dimi- 
nishes greatly  in  size,  becomes  hard,  brit- 
tle, glistening,  and  of  a deep  yellow  colour. 

It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  in  fat  and  essential 
oils,  and  ncnrlv  so  in  water. 

GLUTlNOtJS,  in  botanv,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a leaf,  &c.  wliicK  is  besmeared 
with  a slippery  moisture. 

GLUTTON,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Vrsusy  found  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  Siberia.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  three  feet,  but  has  short  legs,  and  moves 
slowly.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  in  ordvr 
to  catch  its  prey,  it  climbs  a tree,  and  from 
that  darts  down  upon  its  victim. 

GLV'CKUINE,  in  chemistry,  a swrrt  * ) 
substance  which  may  he  extracted  from 
fats.  Its  constituent  parts  arc  carbon,  hy- 
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drcgen,  and  oxygen.  'Water  combines  with 
it  in  almost  oil  proportions ; alcohol  dis- 
solves it ; nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic 
acid ; and  sulphuric  acid  transforms  it  into 
sugar. 

GLY'CINE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diadelphia  decandria  class  of  plants,  Mith  a 
papilionaceous  dower,  and  an  oblong  bilo- 
cular pod,  containing  a number  of  kidney- 
sbapea  seeds,  of  a scarlet  colour,  spotted 
with  black. 

GLYCO'NIAN,  or  GLYCON'IC,  a kind 
of  verse  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  con- 
sisting of  three  feet,  a spondee,  a chori- 
amb, and  a pyrrhic. 

GLYPH,  in  sculpture  and  architecture, 
any  channel  or  cavity  intended  as  an  orna- 
ment. 

GLY'PTOG'RAPHY',  a description  of  the 
art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

GNAT,  in  entomology,  the  Culex,  a ge- 
nus of  insects,  whose  cylindrical  body  is 
composed  of  eight  rings.  They  have  six 
legs,  and  their  mouth  is  formed  by  a flexi- 
ble sheath,  inclosing  bristles  pointed  like 
stings.  The  gnat  of  this  country  is  compa- 
ratively harmless ; but  those  of  w'armcr 
climates  are  peculiarly  annoying,  especially 
in  marshy  situations.  They  pursue  the 
inhabitants,  enter  the  houses,  especially  in 
the  evening,  announcing  their  arrival  by  a 
sharp  buzzing  noise.  The  pain  of  the  wound 
they  inflict  is  occasioned  by  a venomous 
fluid  which  they  inject  into  it ; the  best  re- 
medy for  which  are  preparations  of  am-* 
monia.  It  is  a curious  fact  in  entomology, 
that  it  is  only  the  females  which  are  thus 
tormenting. 

GNEISS,  in  mineralogy,  a species  of  ag- 
gregated rock,  composed  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  mica,  of  a structure  more  or  less  slaty. 
It  passes  on  one  side  into  granite,  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  slaty  slnicture,  and 
on  the  other  into  mica  slate.  It  is  rich  in 
metallic  ores.  With  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  gneiss,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it 
is  the  princip^  rock  of  very  extensive  dis- 
tricts. It  forms  the  declivities  ofimniensc 
mountain  chains  of  granite,  and  even  con- 
stitutes entire  nfbuntains  of  itself.  It  is 
the  predominating  rock  of  oll  the  north  of 
Europe:  it  abounds  also  in  the  southern 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ; forms  the  loftiest 
chains  of  the  Andes  of  Quito;  and  is  found 
plentifully  in  the  United  States. 

GNOMES,  spirits  with  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  certain  philo.soplicrs  has  peopled 
the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  anu  to 
whose  care  mines,  quarries,  &c.  arc  as- 
signed. 

GNCPMON,  in  dialling,  the  style  or  pin 
of  a dial,  which  by  its  shadow  shows  the 
hour  of  the  day.  The  word  is  Greek,  and 
literally  signifies  something  that  makes  a 
thing  known.  It  represents  the  axis  of  the 

earth Gnomon,  in  geometry,  a figure 

formed  by  the  two  complements  with  ei- 
ther of  the  parallelograms  about  the  din- 
niPicr.—- — In  astronomy,  a style  erected 
perpendieiilur  to  the  horizon,  in  order  to 
find  thr  altitude  of  the  sun. 

ON'OMON'JCS,  the  art  or  science  of 

dialling,  or  of  constructing  dftls  to  show 
the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  shadow  of  a 
gnomon. 

GNOMIOMET^ICAL.  The  gnomiome- 
trical  telescope  and  microscope  is  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals 
by  reflection,  and  for  ascertaining  the  in- 
clination of  strata,  and  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  angles  when  the  eye  is  not  placed 
at  the  vertex. 

GNOS'TICS,  a sect  of  philosophers  that 
arose  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  w'ho 
pretended  they  were  the  only  men  who  had 
a true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 
They  formed  for  themselves  a system  of 
theology,  agreeable  to  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  fancied  they 
discovered  deeper  mysteries  in  the  Scrip- 
tures than  were  perceived  by  those  whom 
they  considered  as  simple  and  ignorant. 
They  held  that  all  natures,  intelligible,  in- 
tellectual, and  material,  are  derived  by  suc- 
cessive emanations  from  the  Deity.  In 
process  of  time,  the  name  designated  sec- 
tarians of  various  descriptions,  but  who  all 
RCTced  in  certain  opinions ; and  the  tenet 
wmicli  seems  most  particularly  to  distin- 
guish the  Gnostic  name,  was  the  existence 
of  two  first  principles,  or  deities,  the  one 
the  author  of  good,  and  the  other  of  evil. 

GNU,  in  zoology,  a species  of  antelope, 
having  horns  bent  forward  at  the  base  and 
backward  in  the  middle.  It  is  a native  of 
Southern  Africa;  and  its  form  partakes  of 
that  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  deer.  The 
pnu  is  a lively  capricious  animal ; and  when 
irritated,  it  expresses  its  resentment  by 
plunging,  cur^-eting,  tearing  the  ground 
with  its  hoofs,  and  butting  with  its  head. 
These  animnla  feed  in  large  herds,  and  it  is 
only  w'hcn  stragglers  have  been  acciden- 
tally separated  from  the  herd,  that  any  of 
them  are  found  in  a solitary  state. 

GOAT,  in  zoology,  a quadruped  of  the 
genus  Capra;  nearly  the  size  of  a sheep,  but 
stronger,  less  timid,  and  more  agile.  The 
horns  are  holloiv,  erect,  and  scabrous. 
They  delight  to  frequent  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, ana  subsist  on  seamy  coarse  food. 
The  milk  of  goals  is  sweet  and  nourishing, 
and  their  flesh  furnishes  provisions  to  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  where  they  abound. 
But  the  skin  is  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  animal.  It  is  prepared  for  a variety  of 
purposes,  takes  the  dye  better  than  any 
other  skin,  and  is  well  known  under  the 

name  of  morocco. The  Cashmere  goaif 

from  whose  backs  arc  procured  the  mate- 
rials for  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere 
shawls,  is  smaller  than  the  common  domes- 
tic goat,  and  has  long,  silky,  fine  hair,  not 

curled,  ns  in  the  Angora  goat. The 

/ingora  goat  is  also  furnished  with  soft, 
silky  hair,  of  a silver  white  colour,  hanging 
down  in  long  curling  locks.  From  tlic 
W'ool  of  this  goat  the  finest  camlets  arc 
made. 

GOATS  IIEAUD,  in  botany,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Tragnpogon, 

(iOAT’S-TUOKN,  in  botany,  a jdant  of 
the  genus  Astragalus. 

GOAT'-SUCKICn,  ill  oniitbology, , an 
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American  bird,  of  the  genus  Caprimulgus ; so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  suck  the 
teats  of  the  goats.  Like  the  owl,  this  bird 
is  seldoin  seen  in  the  day-time,  unless  dis- 
turbed, or  in  dark  and  glooiny  days  when 
its  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  the  bright  rays 
of  the  sun. 

GOBELINS,  or  Hotel-Rotal  de  Gode- 
UNs,  a celebrated  academy  for  tapestry- 
drawing,  and  manufactory  of  tapestry, 
erected  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marcel,  at 
Paris,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1666. 
The  place  was  previously  famous  on  ac- 
count of  the  dyeing  manufactory  establish- 
ed there  by  Giles  and  John  Gobelins,  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  1.  These  eminent  dyers 
discovered  a method  of  producing  a beauti- 
ful scarlet,  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
by  their  name;  and  so  extensive  has  been 
their  fame,  that  not  only  the  colour,  but 
the  house  in  which  their  business  was  car- 
ried on,  and  the  river  they  made  use  of,  are 
called  Gobelins. 

GO'BY,  (the  Gobins  of  Linnaeus)  in  ich- 
thyology, a salt-water  fish,  of  theacanthop- 
terygious  genus,  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  but  none  of  them  are  much  es- 
teemed asribod. 

GOD,  the  appellation  which  we  give  to 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  Universe ; 

the  Supreme  Being. The  words  god  and 

goddess  are  also  the  appellatives  common  to 
the  heathen  deities;  which  they  divided 
into  dii  majorum  gentium,  and  dii  minorum 
gentitim;  that  is,  into  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior gods.  Another  division  was  taken 
from  their  place  of  residence;  thus  there 
were  celestial,  teiTCstrial,  infernal,  marine, 
and  sylvan  gods.  They  were  also  divided 
into  animal  and  natur^  gods:  the  animal 
gods  were  mortals,  who  had  Seen  raised  to 
divinity  by  ignorance  and  superstition  ; and 
the  natural  gods,  the  parts  of  nature,  such 
as  the  stars,  the  elements,  mountains, 
rivers,  &c.  There  were  also  deities,  who 
were  supposed  to  preside  over  particular 
persons:  some  had  the  care  of  women  in 
child-birth;  others,  the  care  of  children 
and  young  persons;  and  others  were  the 
deities  of  marriage.  Each  action,  virtue, 
and  profession  had  also  its  particular  god: 
the  shepherds  had  their  Pan  ; the  garden- 
ers, their  Flora;  the  learned,  their  Mercury 
and  Minerva;  and  the  poets,  their  Apollo 
and  the  Muses. 

GOD'FATIIER,  and  GOD'MOTIIER, 
the  man  and  woman  who  arc  sponsors  for 
a child  at  baptism  ; who  promise  to  answer 
for  his  future  conduct,  and  solemnly  i)ro- 
miac  that  he  shall  follow  a life  ot  piety 
and  virtue,  by  this  means  laying  themselves 
under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  in- 
struct the  chila  and  watch  over  his  con- 
duct. This  practice  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  Christian  church,  and  was  probably 
instituted  to  prevent  children  being  brought 
up  ill  idolatry,  in  case  their  parents  died  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 

(fOIXWlT,  in  ornithology,  a fowl  of  the 
grallic  order  and  genus  licohpnx.  It  has 
a bill  four  inches  long ; the  feathers  of  the  j 
neck,  head,  and  back,  arc  of  a reddish  . 


broRTi ; those  on  the  belly  white,  and  the 
tail  is  regularly  barred  with  black  and  • 
white.  This  fowl  frequents  fens  and  the 
hanks  of  rivers,  and  its  fiesh  is  esteemed  a ' 
great  delicacy. 

GOI'TRE,  in  medicine,  a large  tumour 
that  forms  gradually  on  the  throat  between 
the  trachea  and  the  skin. 

GOLD,  a precious  metal  of  a bright  yel- 
low colour,  and  the  most  ductile  and  mal- 
leable of  all  the  metals.  It  is  the  heaviest 
metal  except  platiua,  being  the  most  solid 
and  the  least  porous:  and  not  being  liable 
to  be  injured  by  air,  it  is  well  fitted  to  be 
used  as  coin.  It  is  wholly  incapable  of  rust, 
and  not  sonorous  when  struck  upon.  Its 
lustre  does  not  equal  that  of  steel,  platina, 
or  silver,  but  it  surpasses  the  other  metals 
in  this  respect.  It  requires  a strong  fire  to 
melt  it,  remaining  unaltered  in  the  degree 
of  heat  that  fuses  tin  or  lead,  but  running 
with  a less  potent  heat  than  is  necessary  to 
the  fusing  of  iron  or  copper.  It  does  not 
retain  its  colour  till  the  time  of  its  melt- 
ing, but  becomes  ignited  and  white  before 
it  runs,  and  when  in  fusion,  it  appears  of  a 
pale  bluish  green  colour  on  the  surface. 
It  amalgamates  the  most  readily  of  aU  the 
metals  with  quicksilver.  When  in  a state 
of  fusion,  it  very  easily  and  very  intimately 
blends  itself  with  silver,  and  when  mixed 
with  that  metal,  will  also  run  into  a mass 
uith  iron.  The  ductility  and  malleability  of 
gold  is  such,  that  one  grain  of  it  will  cover 
upwards  of  fifty  square  inches,  and  an  ounce 
is  capable  of  being  extended  in  the  form  of 
wire  many  hundred  miles.  The  heat  of  the 
strongest  furnace  does  not  change  the  me- 
tallic properties  of  gold;  but  by  a long  con- 
tinued application  of  the  violent  power  of 
the  sunbeams,  collected  in  the  focus  of  a 
burning-glass.and  instant aneously  by  means 
of  the  electric  fluid,  it  may  be  calcined,  and 
even  reduced  to  glass.  Gold  is  found  in 
beds  of  quartz,  sand-stone,  &c.  and  also  in 
many  rivers,  particularly  in  Peru,  in  minute 
and  irregular  grains,  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  gold  dust.  The  mineral  for- 
mations in  which  this  metal  occurs,  are 
the  cn’staline  primitive  rocks,  trap  rooks,  ; 
and  alluvial  grounds.  It  never  predomi-  , 
nates  to  such  a degree  as  to  constitute  , 
veins  by  itself.  It  is  cither  disseminated  . 
or  spread  out  in  thin  plates  or  prains  on  | 
their  surface,  or  implanted  in  their  cavities  i 
under  the  shape  of  filaments  or  crystalired  ' 
twigs.  The  principal  use  of  gold,  as  is  well  j 
known,  is  in  coinage.  It  has  been  uith  i 
mankind,  from  time  immemorial,  therepre-  J 
sentativc  sign  of  every  species  of  pn>periy.  ; 
Even  before  the  art  of  coining  was  invent-  } 
ed,  it  passed  for  money  in  the  condition  in  ; 
which  it  was  found  in  the  earth;  and  in  | 
this  form  it  still  enjoys  a currency  in  many  I 
parts  of  Africa  It  is  rarely  employed  in 
a state  of  perfect  purity,  but  is  almost  uni-  j 
ver.sally  alloyed  with  cojiper,  or  with  silver, 
in  order  to  increase  its  hardness.  1 

GOLDBEATERS’  SKIN,  the  skin  or  I 
membrane  of  any  animal,  particularly  the  ; 

: LifcAtiHHm  rectum  of  an  ox,  which  gold-  ! 

! beaters  lay  between  the  leaves  of  the  metal 


TIIRRR  ARK  AUIUFKB008  SANDS  IN  80MK  OF  TIIK  RIVERS  OP  SWITZERLAND. 
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aoL-rii  ausKtca  ruuNiaaKa  tiiubs  a^o  a halv  ti.mbs  morb  gold,  and  twblvr  tmika  mork  siltuu,  than  buropb,  asia,  and  aphica. 


GOLD  HAS  LKSS  AFFINITY  FOR  OXYGEN  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METAL. 


gol] 


l^clB  iDictionarw  of  tlje  IBcIIcs  ITcitres. 


[gon 


while  they  beat  it,  whereby  the  membrane 
is  rendered  very  thin,  and  made  ht  to  be 
applied  to  cuts  and  fresh  wounds. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER,  in  chronology,  is 
that  number  which  indicates  the  year  of  the 
lunar  cycle,  for  any  given  time.  It  was  call- 
ed the  Golden  Number,  because  in  the  an- 
cient calendar  it  was  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  on  account  of  its  great  usefulness  in 
ecclesiastical  computatious,  especially  in 
fixing  the  time  of  Easter.  It  was  likewise 
called  the  Prime,  because  it  pointed  out  the 
first  day  of  the  new  moon,  primum  luna. 
To  find  the  Golden  Number,  add  1 to  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  divide  the  sum  by  19,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  Golden  Number,  the 
quotient  at  the  same  time  expressing  the 
number  of  cycles  which  have  revolved  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  preceding  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

GOLDEN-FLE'ECE,  in  the  my  tholo^cal 
fables  of  the  ancients,  signified  the  skin  or 
fleece  of  the  ram  upon  which  Phryxus  and 
Hella  arc  supposed  to  have  swum  over  the 
sea  to  Colchis;  which  being  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter,  its  fleece  was  hung  upon  a tree  in 
the  grove  of  Mars,  guarded  by  two  brazen- 
hoofed  bulls,  and  a monstrous  dragon  that 
never  slept ; but  was  at  last  taken  and  car- 
ried off  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts. 

GO'LDEN-ROD,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Com- 
ponita,  containing  many  species,  whose 
brilliant  yellow  flowers  are  very  conspicuous 
in  the  autumnal  months.  They  arc  peren- 
nial, cliiefiv  herbaccons,  with  simple,  undi- 
vided leaves,  and  bear  numerous  small 
flowers,  disposed  in  spikes  or  panicles. 

GOLD'FlNClI,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
of  a species  of  Frinyilla  (fringilla  cardue- 
/is),  with  the  wings  variegated  with  black, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  common  goldfinch 
18  a very  elegantly  coloured  bird,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  common  sparrow.  There 
are  s^eral  other  species,  as  the  Greenland 
goldfinch,  with  a black  spotted  head,  about 
the  size  of  the  common  linnet;  and  tlie 
greenish  yellow  goldfinch,  which  is  a most 
elegant  bird ; the  fore-part  of  its  head,  and 
the  upper  part  the  throat  being  covered 
with  fine  scarlcUcolourcd  feathers,  the  top 
of  the  head  ash-coloured,  and  the  upper 
part  oftljc  body  a yellowish-green. 

GOLD-FISH',  in  ichthyology,  an  elegant 
fish  of  a gold  colour,  of  tlic  genus  Cyprinus, 
and  of  the  size  of  a pilchard.  It  was  ori- 
ginally brought  from  China,  and  is  now 
kept  in  Bmaii  ponds,  glass  globes  or  other 
vessels,  by  way  of  oniamcnt.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  prolific,  and  are  easily  bred,  re- 
quiring scarcely  any  farther  attention  than 
that  of  frequently  changing  the  water. 

GOLD-LEAF',  or  LEAF-GOLD',  gold 
••foliated  or  beaten  into  a thin  leaf. 
The  thickness  varies  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed : that  which  is 
intended  for  gold-wire  ismueh  thicker  than 
n»at  for  the  frames  of  pictures.  Gold  is 
beaten  on  a block  of  marble,  with  hammers 
of  polished  iron.  It  is  first  re»lueeil  from 
the  ingot  to  the  thicktieAn  of  paper;  then 
into  pieces  of  about  an  incii  square; 


placed  between  skins;  beaten  thinner;  and 
divided  into  squares,  and  again  beaten,  until 
it  has  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of 
thinness.  The  finished  leaves  of  gold  are 
put  up  in  small  books  made  of  single  leaves 
of  soft  paper,  rubbed  over  with  red  chalk  to 
prevent  adhesion  between  them.  Boyle  has 
observed  that  a grain  of  gold,  reduced  to 
leaves,  will  cover  a surface  of  fifty  square 
inches,  that  each  one  of  these  square  inches 
may  be  divided  into  46,656  other  little 
squares,  and  that,  of  course,  the  entire 
amount  of  surface  derived  from  one  grain 
of  gold  is  capable  of  being  divided  into 
2,322,800  parts,  each  of  which  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  In  short,  such  is  the  won- 
derful extension  which  the  gold-beater  is 
enabled  to  give  to  this  precious  metal,  that 
it  has  been  estimated  that  an  equestrian 
statue,  of  the  natural  size,  may  be  gilded 
with  a piece  of  gold  not  exceeding  in  value 
ten  shillings. 

GOLD-WI'RE,  a cylindrical  ingot  of  sil- 
ver, superficially  gilt,  and  afterwards drawm 
through  a vast  number  of  holes  of  different 
bores  (according  to  the  process  of  wii’e- 
drawing)  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  requi- 
site fineness,  w'hich  is  sometimes  equjil  to 
that  of  a hair.  Before  each  time  of  draw'- 
ing,  it  is  covered  with  wax,  to  save  the  gold 

from  beingw'orn away. Gold-vnrefiattcd, 

the  wire  already  described,  flatted  between 
rollers  of  polislied  steel,  and  used  in  spin- 
ning, weaving,  lace-making,  and  em- 
broidery.  Gold  thread,  or  spun  gold,  is  a 

flatted  silver-gilt  wdre,  wrapped  or  laid  over 
a thread  of  yellow  silk,  by  tw’isting  with  a 
wheel  and  iron  bobbins. 

GO'LDSMITII,  an  artisan  who  manufac- 
tures vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver.  Also,  one  who  deals  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver vessels.  The  company  of  goldsmiths 
were  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Richard 

GO'LDYLOCKS,  n name  given  to  certain 
plants  of  the  genera  Crytfoco7na  and  Gnapha- 
Hum. 

GOLF,  a game  with  bat  and  ball,  much 
practised  in  the  north  of  England. 

GOMTMIOSIS,  in  anatomy,  a species  of 
articulation,  wherein  one  bone  is  set  in  the 
other,  like  a nail  or  peg;  as  the  teeth 
within  the  jaws. 

GOMU'Tl,  iu  botany,  the  Borassus  go^ 
mutus,  a species  of  palm,  growing  in  the 
Indian  islands;  from  the  back  of  which  a 
valuable  fibrous  substance  is  obtained  that 
is  lunnufaciured  into  cordage.  It  under- 
goes no  preparation  but  that  of  spinning 
and  twisting;  no  material  similar  to  our 
tar  or  pitch  ncing  necessary,  ns  it  nnsscsscs, 
in  a remarkable  degree,  the  quality  of  re- 
sisting nltcrnations  of  heat  and  moisture. 

GONG-GONG,  or  TAMTAM,  a kind  of 
cymbal  used  by  the  Chinese,  made  of  cop- 
per alloyed  with  tin. 

GON  DOLA,  a flnt-boUoincd  boat,  gene- 
rally about  thirty  feet  long  and  four  broad, 
tcrniinnling  nt  each  end  in  a sharp  point  or 
peak  ri.ning  to  the  height  of  a man.  It  is 
much  used  at  Venice  on  the  canals,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  for  a passage  boat.  It 
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IN  FORTY  YEARS  (FROM  1790  TO  1330)  THE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  DUG  PROM  ALL  THE  MINES  IN  THE  WORLD,  AMOUNTED  TO  1880  MILLIONS  STERLING. 


SAFETY  AND  EQUAL  GOVERNMENT  ARE  THINGS,  WHICH  SUBJECTS  MAKE  AS  HAPPY  AS  THEIR  KINGS.  — WALLER. 


FRAGMENTS  OP  THE  GOTHIC  LANGUAGE  ABE  FOUND  IN  OUR  OWN. 


Goii]  ®l)e  Scienliftc  anti  lEttcvarD  ^Treasury ; [gou  ' 

is  usually  rowed  by  two  men,  called  gondo- 
liers. 

GONG,  a Chinese  musical  instrument, 
of  a circular  form,  made  of  tin  and  copper, 
which  vibrates  on  being  struck  with  a 
wooden  mallet  covered  with  leather. 

GONIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
'suring  solid  angles,  or  the  inclination  of 
l)lanes. 

GOOS'ANDER,  in  ornithology,  a migra- 
tory fowl  of  the  genus  Mergus,  the  diver  or 
plunger. 

GOOSE,  a well  known  do-uestic  fowl,  of 
the  genus  Anas,  which  exists  in  a wild  as 
w ell  as  a tame  state.  The  gray  lay  goose, 
or  common  wild  goose,  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  species,  and  is  easily  tamed : from 
this  sort  has  sprung  the  domestic  breed. 
There  are,  how'ever,  many  other  species. 

GOOS'EBERRY,  in  botany,  a shrub  (the 
Ribes  grossularia)  that  is  set  with  prickles, 
and  yields  a fruit  of  an  oval  and  globular 
figure,  containing  many  small  seeds  in  a 
pulpy  substance.  It  is  a bush  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens. 

GOOS'EFOOT  (Chenopodinm),  a genus 
of  plants,  containing  twenty-six  species, 
most  of  them  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  eastern  continent.  Many  of 
the  species  grow  abundantly  in  w'aste  places 
throughout  Europe;  and  we  are  told  that 
the  young  shoots  are  sometimes  eaten  as 
asparagus.  The  Chempodium  quinoa  of 
Chili  is  very  celebrated  in  that  country, 
and  is  carefully  cultivated  both  for  the 
leaves  and  seeds ; the  latter  of  wdiich  are 
used  instead  of  millet. 

GOOS' E-NECK,  in  a ship,  a piece  of  iron 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  tiller,  to  w'bich  the 
lanyard  of  the  whip-staff,  or  the  wheel-rotie 
comes,  for  steering  the  ship. 

GOOS'EWING,  in  seaman’s  language, 
a sail  set  on  a boom  on  the  lee  side  of  a ship ; 
also  tiic  clew  s or  low  er  corners  of  a ship’s 
main  sail  or  fore-sail  when  tlie  middle  part 
is  furled. 

GOR'DIAN  KNOT,  in  antiquity,  a knot 
made  in  the  harness  of  the  chariot  of  Gor- 
dius, king  of  PhryCTa,  so  very  intricate,  that 
there  was  no  finding  where  it  began  or 
ended.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  he 
who  should  untie  this  knot  should  be  mas- 
ter of  Asia.  Alexander  having  undertaken 
It,  and  fearing  that  his  inability  to  untie 
it  should  prove  an  ill  nupry,  cut  it  asun- 
der with  his  sword,  and  thus  cither  accom- 
plished or  eluded  the  oracle.  Hence,  in 
modern  language,  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
is  to  remove  a difficulty  by  bold  or  unusual 
means. 

GOR'DIUS,  the  Hair  worm,  a genus  of 
the  Vermes  Intestina,  of  which  iTicrc  are 
five  Ri)ccic8.  The  Gordius  aquaiicus  is  of 
the  tliickncss  of  a hog’s  liristlc,  and  from 
six  to  ten  inches  long;  is  found  in  stag- 
nant waters,  and  twists  itself  into  various 
contorlions  and  knots.  The  head  is  ob- 
tusely conical,  with  a simple  circular  ter- 
minal pore  for  a month,  from  which  a sort 
of  membrane  can  be  forced  by  pressure. 
The  skin  is  smooth,  but  within  an  inch  of 
the  tail  there  is  a small  space  which  is 

roughened  on  the  sides  with  very  minute 
granules.  The  tail  is  bifid,  the  processes 
short,  equal,  and  obtuse.  This  singular 
w’orm  is  in  perpetual  motion  and  change ; 
and  its  never-ceasing  contortions  have  a 
sort  of  painful  character,  which  involun- 
tarily suggest  a comparison  of  it  to  **the 
worm  that  never  dicth.” 

GORGE,  in  architecture,  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capitals,  lying 
between  the  astragal,  above  the  shaft  of  llie 
column  and  the  annulets. In  fortifica- 

tion, the  entrance  of  a bastion,  raveUn,  or 
other  outwork. 

GOR'GED,  in  heraldry,  bearing  a crowm, 
coronet,  or  the  like,  about  the  neck. 

GOS'HAWK,  in  ornithology’,  a voracious 
fow’l  of  the  genus  Valeo,  larger  than  the 
common  buzz;ird,  but  of  a more  slender 
shape. 

GOSTEL,  a revelation  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  fallen  man  through  a mediator,  in- 
cluding the  character,  act  ions,  and  doct  rines 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  whole  scheme  of 
salvation,  as  revealed  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
four  Evangelists. 

GOS'SAMER,  a fine  filmy  substance,  like 
cobwebs,  fioating  in  the  air  in  calm  clear 
weather,  especially  in  autumn.  It  is  mostly 
seen  in  stubble  fields  and  on  furze  or  low 
bushes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  a 
species  of  spider. 

GOSSYP'IUM,  Cotton,  a genus  of  plants 
of  which  there  are  ten  species;  most  of 
these  are  Asiatic  plants,  but  some  arc  of 
American  growth  and  culture.  [Sec  Cot- 
ton.] 

GOTHTC  STYLE,  in  architecture,  a style 
in  which  pointed  arches  of  greater  height 
than  breadth,  and  a profusion  of  ornaments, 
in  imitation  of  leaves  and  flowers,  arc  the 
principal  characteristics. 

GOV'EllNMENT,  that  form  of  funda- 
mental rules  and  principles  by  which  a 
nation  or  state  is  governed.  If  this  power 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  one,  it  is  a mo- 
narchy; if  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  an 
aristocracy;  and  if  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  or  those  chosen  by  them,  a demo- 
cracy. The  executive  government  is  the 
power  of  administering  public  afCpirs ; the 
legislative  government,  that  of  making  the 
laws.  In  England,  the  executive  govern- 
ment is  in  the  king  (or  queen  regnant)  and 
his  ministers;  but  the  legislaiivc  govern-' 
ment  is  in  the  parliament,  that  is,  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons ; whence  the  consti- 
tution of  England  is  denominated  a mixed 

government. Government  is  also  a post 

or  office  wliich  gives  a person  the  jmwer  or 
right  to  govern  or  rule  over  a place,  a city, 
or  province,  either  supremely  or  by  depu- 
tation. Thus,  the  government  of  Ireland 
is  vested  in  the  lord-lieutenant.  ••Govern- 
ment,  in  grammar,  the  influence  of  a word 
in  regard  to  construction,  as  when  cstab- 
lisheu  usage  requires  that  one  word  should 
cause  another  to  be  in  a particular  case  or 
moofl, 

GOl'GE,  an  instrument  or  tool,  used  bv 
various  artificers,  being  a sort  of  round 

'.330  **  GOSPELLERS  ” IS  A NAME  GIVEN  I\T  THU  PAPISTS  TO  THE  WICKLimTE^ 


THOSE  GOTF.RNMKNTS  WHICH  CURR  NOT,  F.TILB  CAUSE;  AND  A RICH  KNAVK*S  A LIREL  ON  OUR  LA WS.*— YOUNG. 
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gra]  Xctu  Bicttonavo  of  tlic  IBclIcs  ^Ecttvcs.  [gra 


hollow  chisel  for  cutting  or  hollowing  out 
either  wood  or  stone. 

GOUUD,  or  CAL'ABASH,  a climbing 
plant,  bearing  a pulpy  edible  fruit ; allied 
to  the  cucumber,  tbelon,  squash,  &c.,  and 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
also  by  the  aborinnes  of  America,  previous 
to  its  discovery  oy  the  Europeans.  The 
leaves  are  rounded  and  slightly  viscous ; the 
dowers  white,  and  somewhat  stellated ; and 
the  fruit  large,  varying  much  in  shape  in 
diifercnt  varieties.  In  Egypt  and  Arabia 
the  lower  classes  boil  it  in  vinegar,  or  make 
it  into  a sort  of  pudding  by  tilling  the  shell 
with  rice  aud  meat. 

GOUT,  or  ARTURTTIS,  in  medicine,  a 
very  painful  disease,  the  principal  seat  of 
which  is  in  tlie  joints  and  Ugauicnts  of  the 
feet.  It  is  often  periodical  or  intermitting. 
It  is  a disease  which  seldom  attacks  young 
people,  and  is  attended  with  the  secretion 
of  the  superfluous  earthy  matter,  which  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
the  bones,  but  which,  instead  of  being 
carried  oiT  by  the  organs  of  secretion,  is 
deposited  beneath  the  skin,  or  accumulates 
internally,  thus  producing  chalk  stones  and 
various  internal  concretions. 

GRACE,  in  objects  of  taste,  a certain 
species  of  beauty,  which  appears  to  consist 

in  the  union  of  elegance  and  dignity. In 

theoloCT,  the  free  unmerited  love  and  favour 
of  God;  or  the  divine  influence  in  restrain* 

ing  from  sin. Days  of  Grace,  in  com* 

mercial  law*,  three  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a bill  after  it  has  become  due. 

The  word  yrace  is  also  used  in  speaking 

of  or  to  a duke  or  duchess,  as  your  Grace, 
his  or  her  Grace.— TAe  Graces,  among  the 
heathen  world,  w ere  female  bcautic.s  deifled : 
they  were  three  in  number;  Aglaia,  Thalia, 
and  Kuphrosync,  the  constant  attendants 
of  Venus.— In  music,  graces  are  turns, 
trills,  and  shakes,  introduced  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  embelliahnicnt. 

GRAXTLI?},  in  anatomy,  a muscle  of  the 
leg,  so  called  from  its  slendemcss. 

GRADA'TION^n  general,  the  ascending 
step  by  step,  or  proceeding  in  a regular  and 
uniform  manner.  It  also  means  a degree 
in  any  order  or  scries.  Thus  we  say,  there 
ii>  a gradation  in  the  scale  of  being;  or  we 
observe  a gradation  in  tlie  progress  of  so* 
ciety  from  a rude  state  to  civilized  lifc.^— 
Gradation,  in  logic,  is  an  argumentation, 
e<insisting  of  four  or  more  propositions,  so 
disposed,  as  that  the  atttributc  of  the  first 

the  subject  of  the  second;  and  the  attri- 
bute of  the  second,  the  subject  of  the  third ; 
and  so  on,  till  the  last  attribute  conic  to  he 
predicated  of  the  subject  of  the  first  pro* 
po^ition.^— fjrVarfaiion,  in  chemistry,  a pro* 
by  which  metals  arc  gradually  raised 
to  • 'till  higher  degree  of  purity. 

GRATIIKNT.  The  literal  meaning  of 
thi-  word  is,  **  moving  hjr  steps but  it  has 
lafi.-iy  b»  eii  used  tcelinically  to  denote,  in 
refcTRnrf*  to  railways,  their  deviation  from 

ia  le»el  ' rfiro  to  an  inclined  plane. 

(f  RAIKrA'rii,  one  who  has  obtained  a 
d<  ifTce  at  an  university,  or  fioiii  *<oini!  pro- 


fessional incorporated  society,  after  a due 
course  of  study,  and  suitable  examination. 

GR.\rT'ING,  in  horticulture,  the  pro- 
cess of  inserting  a branch  of  one  tree  into 
the  stock  of  another,  so  that  it  may  receive 
nourishment  from  it,  while"' at  the  same 
time  it  produces  a new  tree,  like  the  old 
one  whence  the  graft  was  taken.  The  use 
of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious 
sorts  of  fruits,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  their 
kinds.  All  good  fruits  have  been  obtained 
accidentally  from  seeds  ; and  of  the  seeds 
of  these  it  is  wholly  uncertain  whether  they 
will  produce  fruit  worthy  of  cultivation ; 
but  when  shoots  are  taken  from  such  trees 
as  bear  good  fruit,  no  alteration  need  be 
apprehended.  The  reason  of  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  grafting  is  differently  ex- 
plained; but  it  seems  probable  that  they 
should  be  attributed  to  the  greater  facility 
with  w'hich  the  tender  cion  can  assimilate 
the  juices  already  prepared  by  the  stock, 
than  those  which  it  must  draw  immediately 
from  the  earth,  if  planted. 

GIfAIN,  the  generic  name  of  the  seeds 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice,  &c.  All  kinds 
of  grain  contain  nutritious  particles  of  a 
similar  character,  although  they  vary,  both 
in  their  quantity  and  in  their  mixture,  in 
various  grains ; but  their  most  valuable 
elements  are, — gluten,  which  Affords  the 
strongest  nourishment  for  the  animal 
body;/(fcu/n  or  starch,  which,  though  not 
so  nutritious  as  gluten,  seems  to  render  it 
more  digestible ; and  a sweet  mucilage, 
which  is  more  nutritious  than  starch,  but 
is  small  in  quantity,  and  renders  the  grain 
liable  to  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tion.  It  is  likewise  the  name  of  a small 

weight,  the  twentieth  part  of  a scruple  in 
apothecaries*  weight,  and  the  twenty-fourth 

part  of  a penny-weight  troy. -‘Grain  also 

denotes  the  component  particles  of  stones 
and  metals,  tlic  veins  of  wood,  &c.  Ilcuce 
cross  grained,  or  against  f A>  grain,  is,  con- 
trary to  tlic  fibres  of  wood,  Grains 

(in  the  plural),  the  husks  or  remains  of 
malt  after  brewing,  or  of  any  grain  after 
distillation. 

GRAINS  OF  FAR'ADISE,  a narcotic 
pepper,  brought  from  Guinea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  some  writers,  much 
used  by  brewers. 

GR.\I/U/E,  in  ornithology,  tlic  fourth 
order  of  birds,  with  obtuse  lulls  and  long 
legs,  ns  cranes,  snipes,  bustards,  storks,  and 
ostriches. 

GRAL'LIC  (from  gralht),  in  ornitho- 
logy, an  epithet  given  to  an  order  of  fowls 
having  long  legs,  naked  above  the  knees, 
which  fit  them  for  wading  in  water. 

GRAMTNA,  or  GU.VfSSEy,  llie  most  nu- 
merous family  of-  plants,  common  to  all 
countries,  but  varied  in  species  by  soil  and 
elevation.  An  ICiiglish  meadow  in  natural 
grass  often  cxliibUs  a hundred  several  spe- 
cies. Hut  the  most  productive  grasses  have 
been  spccialiy  cultivated,  and  wc  now  hove 
fields  sown  witli  rye-grass,  red  clover,  trefoil, 
snnfoiti,  lucerne,  ^*c.  !kc.,  called  artificial 
grasses.  Nor  must  wc  omit  to  mention, 
that  the  grasses  include  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
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PARTICULAR  KINDS  OP  GRAIN  GROW  WILD  IN  80MP.  COUNTRIES,  BUT  THEY  HAVE  NOT  THB  PERPECTION  OP  OUR  CULTIVATED  GRAIN. 


POairKTf's  riLLAn,  at  ALEXAHSRIA,  consists  of  a single  block  of  bed  granite,  upwards  of  SIXTT-SETEN  FEET  HIGH. 


GRANITE  IS  THE  MOST  DURABLE  OF  ALL  MATERIALS  FOR  BUILDING. 
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oats,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  the  sugar-cane ; 
their  chief  characteristic  being  that  their 
steins  or  culms  are  cylindrical  and  provided 
at  intervals  with  knots,  from  each  of  which 
arises  a long  linear  or  laneeolate  leat^ 
sheathing  the  stem  for  some  distance. 

GRAMIN'EOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
forplants  belonging  to  the  family  of  prasses, 
having  simple  leaves,  a jointed  stem,  a 
husky  calyx,  termed  glume,  and  a single 
seed. 

GRAMTMAR,  the  art  which  analyzes  and 
classes  the  words  in  a language,  which  de- 
tails its  peculiarities,  and  furnishes  rules, 
recognized  by  the  best  authorities,  for  its 
construction.  General  grammar  teaches 
the  principles  which  are  common  to  aU 
languages ; and  the  grammar  of  any  parti- 
cular language  teaches  the  principles  pe- 
cuUar  to  that  language.  Grammar  treats 
of  sentences,  and  of  the  several  parts  of 
which  they  are  compounded.  Sentences 
consist  of  words ; words  of  one  or  more 
syllables  ; syllables  of  one  or  more  letters ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  letters,  syllables,  words, 
and  sentences,  make  up  the  whole  subject 
of  grammar. — By  means  of  inarticulate 
souuds  beasts  can  express  certain  feelings ; 
but  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute 
creation  by  the  power  of  modifying  a much 
greater  variety  of  sounds,  and  of  fixing  to 
each  modification  a particular  meaning. 
The  sounds  thus  modified  are  called  words, 
and  as  words  have  no  natural  relation  to 
the  ideas  and  pereeptions  of  whieh  they  are 
significant,  the  use  of  them  must  either 
have  been  the  result  of  human  sagaeity,  or 
have  heen  suggested  to  the  first  man  by 

the  Author  of  nature. Grammar  is  also 

used  for  a book  containing  the  rules  of  this 
art,  methodically  digested;  as,  "Murray’s 
English  Grammar,"  " Moody’s  New  Eton 
Latin  Grammar,”  &c. 

GRAMME,  a Frencli  measure  of  weight, 

. equal  to  22-966  grains  English. 

GRAND  JU'RY,  a jury  convened  by  the 
Sheriff  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  ac- 
cusation against  offenders,  and  validity  of 
indictments.  Offenders  against  whom  true 
bills  are  found  by  the  grand  jury  are  after- 
wards tried  before  a petty  jury. 

GR.ANDEE',  a designation  given  to  a 
nobleman  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

GRANTTE,  a primary  rock,  of  uniform 
structure,  composed  of  particles  of  quartz, 
mica,  and  felspar,  crystalized,  and  cohering 
without  cement.  It  is  the  foundation  rock 
of  the  earth,  on  which  others  lie,  but  raised 
in  mountains  whose  lofty  peaks  arc  formed 
of  it.  'Phe  aspect  of  granitic  mountains  is 
extremely  diverse,  depending,  in  part,  upon 
the  nature  of  its  stratification,  and  the  de- 
gree of  disintegration  it  has  undergone. _ In 
Europe,  tlic  central  part  of  the  principal 
mountain  ranges  is  of  this  rock,  as  in  Scan- 
dinavia, the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Car- 
patliian  mountains.  In  Asia,  granite  forms 
a considerable  part  of  the  llralian  and  Altaic 
ranges  of  mountains ; and  it  appears  also 
to  compose  the  principal  mountains  that 
have  been  examined  in  Africa.  The  colour 
of  granite  is  greatly  diversified  by  the  dil- 

ferent  colours  and  proportions  of  the  com* 
ponent  parts. 

GRAN'ITEL,  in  mineralogy,  a granitic 
compound  containing  t wo  constituent  parts, 
as  (}uartz  and  felspar,  or  quartz  and  horn- 
blende. 

GRATs'ITIN,  in  mineralogy,  a granitic 
aggregate  of  three  species  of  minerals,  sonic 
of  which  differ  from  the  species  which  com- 
pose granite;  as  quartz,  felspar,  and  jade 
or  shorl. 

GRANT,  in  law,  a gift  in  writing  of  such 
things  as  cannot  conveniently  be  passed  or 
verbally  conveyed. 

GRANULATION,  the  act  of  forming 
into  grains.  The  process  by  which  a mct{d 
is  reduced  into  grains  is  effected  by  melting 
the  metal,  and  then  pouring  it  in  a ver>’  thin 
stream  into  cold  water.  As  soon  as  the 
metal  comes  in  contact  with  water  it  di- 
vides into  drops,  which  have  a tendency  to 
a spherical  shape,  and  are  more  or  leas  per- 
fect, according  to  the  thinness  of  the  stream, 
the  height  from  which  it  falls,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  inetaL  Some  of  the  more 
fusible  metals  may  be  reduced  to  much 
finer  grains,  by  pouring  it,  in  its  melting 
state,  into  a wooden  box,  rubbed  over  with 
chalk,  and  shaking  it  nolently  before  it  has 

time  to  become  solid. In  medicine,  the 

little,  grain-like,  fleshy  bodies,  which  form 
on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers  and  suppurating 
wounds,  and  ser^e  both  for  filling  up  the 
cavities  and  bringing  nearer  together  and 
uniting  tlieir  sides,  are  called  granulations. 
The  colour  of  healthy  granulations  is  a deep 
florid  red,  and  are  always  prone  to  unite. 
When  livid,  they  are  unhealthy,  and  have 
only  n languid  circulation. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  growing  in 
clusters,  from  which  wine  is  expressed. 
Grapes  are  found  by  a chemical  analysis  to 
contain  supertartrate  of  potash,  tartaric 
acid,  citric  and  malic  acids,  abundance  of 
sugar,  a portion  of  mucilage,  jelly,  some  al- 
bumen, and  also,  as  is  said,  some  gluten. 
Prance,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  some  parts  of  Germany,  produce  grapes 
which  yield  wines  of  various  qualities  and 
flavours,  some  of  them  highly  esteemed. 
The  climate  of  England  is  not  so  favourable 
to  their  proper  ripening,  but  the  grapes  we 
raise  in  hot-houscs  are  generally  superior  i 
to  those  which  wc  import  green  from  Ma-  | 
laga  and  other  ports  of  Spain.  When  dried  , 
and  j)rcscr\cd,  they  arc  called  raisins.  ’ ■ . 
Whether  or  not  the  vine  will  ever  be  culti- 
vated to  any  advantageous  extent  in  Eng-  j 
land,  wc  are  incompetent  to  form  a correct  ; 
judgment ; but  wc  think  it  due  to  Mr.  Cle-  , 
incut  lioarc, — whose  skill  and  industry  (as  : 
wc  cun  personally  attest)  have  been  for  ■ 
many  years  most  successfully  directed  to 
this  end, — to  advise  all  who  may  be  desi-  , 
rolls  ol  gleaning  sound  practical  and  scien-  , 
lific  information  on  this  particular  branch 
of  horticulture,  to  consult  the  treatise  he  ■ 
has  published  on  its  growth  and  culture.  ! 
He  has  there,  most  unquestionably,  given  • 
examples  of  native  produce,  w hich  ho4d  out 
an  encouraging  prospect  of  our  becoming  . 
independent  of  '*  the  vinc-Povered  hills,"  if 

On*r>S  (IIOOI.D  II*KB  os  TIIK  vis*  TILI,  THET  AEK  I-RHPKCTI.Y  BII'E,  roil  ir  UNHIPK  when  OATIIEni'D  they  WII.T.  NKVRII  IlirKH, 


catcKKra  imj  uRAssuoi'VKua  k.Kt'hcr  tukiu  ctmit'iNo  \uiaK,  ky  guatinu  iiiuiu  ai*i^Y  'iiiiiiiiii  againut  tiikiu  haud  \vx.>gs. 


“ TUS  LOVB  OP  GOD  IS  TUB  8UBLIMEST  GRATITUDE.” — TADEY. 
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not  of  entering:  into  competition  with  our 
continental  neighbours. — ^Ve  observe  that 
Mr.  H.  has  availed  himself  of  the  popular 
method  of  discussing  the  merits  of  his 
plans,  bv  a course  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Mechanics*  Institution,  Winchester; 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  city,  he  says, 
is  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine.  Alluding  more  especially  to  the 
southern  coast  of  this  island,  where  alone 
the  solar  heat  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
ripen  the  fruit,  he  emphatically  observed, 
that  **  every  cottager  should  possess  a vine, 
which,  if  properly  treated,  would  produce 
him  sufficient  fruit  to  pay  his  rent.’* 

GRATE-SHOT,  in  artillery,  a combi- 
nation of  small  shot  put  into  a thick  canvass 
hag,  and  corded  so  as  to  fonu  a kind  of 
cylinder. 

GRAPIIITE,  ill  mineralogy,  carburet  of 
iron;  that  substance  used  for  pencils,  which 
is  very  generally  called  black-lead. 

GRAPilOM'ETER,  a mathematical  in- 
strument, called  also  a semi-circle,  whose 
use  is  to  observe  any  angle  whose  vertex  is 
at  the  centre  of  the  instrument  in  any  plane, 
and  to  rind  how  many  degrees  it  contains. 

GRAP'XEL,  a small  anchor  titled  with 
fi)ur  or  rive  tiukes  or  claws,  used  to  liold 
boats  or  small  vessels. 

GRASS'HOPPER,  in  entomology,  a spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Gryllns,  to  which  belong 
the  locust  and  cricket.  The  grasshopper 
of  our  fields  is  innocent  and  harmless. 

GR.V'PITUDE,  an  agreeable  emotion,  iu 
which  good-will  to  a benefactor  forms  tlie 
ground-work.  Gratitude  for  benefits  re- 
ceived cannot  he  too  highly  cherished ; for 
it  implies  a feeling  and  generous  heart,  and 
a proper  sense  of  duty. 

GRAV'EL,  small  stones  or  pebbles,  in- 
termixed with  sand.  It  is  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate from  fragments  of  rocks  and  dints, 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  sen,  and  by  their 
mutual  attritions  into  rounded  and  other 
fonns.  Its  red  colour  is  occasioned  by  tlic 
oxyde  of  iron,  and,  when  found,  it  affords 
evidence  of  a sea-beach  liaving  once  been 
on  the  spot.— -6Vftre/,  in  medicine,  a pain- 
ful disorder,  arising  from  a gritty  matter 
concreting  into  small  stones  iu  the  kidneys 
and  bladder. 

(iKA'VER,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a tool 
by  which  all  the  lines,  scratches,  and  shades 
are  cut  in  copper,  &c. 

GRAVIM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies. 

GRAVITATION,  in  physiology,  a spe- 
cies of  attraction,  or  the  tendency  of  one 
body  towards  another,  in  consequence  of 
its  gravity.  Thus,  a body  elevated  aliovc  the 
earth  tends  to  fall,  that  is,  it  yrariiates  to- 
w.Yrds  the  centre  of  the  earth;  and  the 
planets  arc  suppfiscd  to  gravitate  towards 
the  sun,  or  centre  of  the  solar  system.  The 
following  remarks  on  gravitation,  from 
Mnselcy  • Illustrations  of  Science,  arc  to 
descriptive  of  its  universality,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  copying  them  : 
'*  (ira*. it.ition  it  fixed  in  matter  eternally 
and  ins'-parnhly.  No  lapse  of  time  wears  it 
away,  no  iiiodificatiun  of  circumstuiicca  in 

which  it  can  he  placed — no  appliance  of 
artificial  means — or  power  of  other  natural 
forces  upon  it,  removes  or  can  remove  the 
slightest  conceivable  portion  of  it.  You 
may  crush  the  parts  of  a body^nto  a pow- 
der, apply  to  it  the  power  of  heat,  and  melt 
it  iuto  a*  liquid — or  you  may,  by  a yet  in- 
tenser  application  of  heat,  dilate  it  into  a 
gas ; you  may  make  of  it  a chemical  solu- 
tion; bring  it  again  to  its  original  form  of  a 
solid — analyze  it  again  and  again— com- 
bine and  recombine  it ; through  all  these 
changes  you  w’ill  not  in  the  slightest  con- 
ceivable degree  have  affected  the  gravity  or 
weight  of  any  one  of  its  particles.  Not  only 
is  the  power  of  gravitating  thus  unalterably 
infixed  in  matter,  but  it  is  infixed  in  it  uni- 
versally. There  is  no  place  on  the  earth’s 
surface  where  there  is  matter  and  not 
weight — there  is  no  matter  kno>^Ti  to  exist 
in  our  system  of  the  universe  which  does 
not  gravitate ; and  if  we  carry  on  our  in- 
quiries beyond  the  limits  of  our  system, 
into  the  fathomless  depths  of  space,  we  find 
there  the  stars  gravitating  towards  one 
another.”  The  via  inertia,  says  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  is  a passive  principle  by  which 
most  bodies  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest, 
receive  motion  in  proportion  to  the  force 
impressing  it,  and  resist  as  much  as  they 
arc  resisted.  By  this  principle  alone  there 
never  could  have  been  any  motion  in  the 
world;  some  other  principle  was  necessary 
for  putting  bodies  into  motion;  for,  from 
the  various  compositions  of  two  motions, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  always  tlie 
same  quantity  of  motion  in  the  world.  But 
by  reason  of  the  tenacity  of  fluids,  the  at- 
trition of  their  parts,  and  the  weakness  of 
elasticity  in  solids,  motion  is  much  more 
apt  to  be  lost  than  got,  and  is  always  upon 
the  decay.  There  is  therefore  a necessity 
of  conserving  and  recruiting  it,  by  active 
principles;  and  such  is  the  cause  of  gi*a- 
vity,  by  which  the  planets  and  cornels  keep 
their  motion  in  their  orbs,  and  bodies  ac- 
quire great  motion  iu  falling,  &c. 

GRAV'ITY,  Specific,  is  tlio  relative 
gravity  of  any  body  or  substance,  considered 
with  regard  to  some  other  body,  which  is 
assumed  as  a standard  of  comparison  ; and 
this  standard,  by  universal  consent  and 
practice,  is  rain-water,  on  account  of  its 
oeing  less  subject  to  variation  in  different 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  &c.,  than  any 
other  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid.  It  Imp- 
pens  that  a cubic  font  of  rain  water  weighs 
1000  ounces  avoirdupois.  Consequently, 
assuming  this  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
rain-water,  and  comparing  all  other  bodies 
with  this,  the  same  numbers  that  express 
the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  will  at  the 
same  time  denote  the  weight  of  a cubic 
foot  of  each  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  which 
is  a great  convenience  in  numerical  com- 
putations. From  the  preceding  dcfiniliou 
wc  readily  draw  the  following  laws  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  bodies,  viz.  1.  in  hodii's 
of  equal  magnitude,  the  specific  grnvitiea 
are  directly  as  tlie  weights,  or  ns  tlieir  den- 
sities; 2.  iu  bodies  of  the  same  speeilic 
gravities,  the  weights  will  be  as  the  magni- 
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THE  POWER  OP  GRAVITY  AT  TWO  MILES  PROM  TEB  EARTH,  IS  POUR  TIMES  LESS  THAAI  AT  ONE  MILE;  AND  SO  GOES  ON  LESSENING, 


rUB  **  CUKISM''  is  a MTSTERY  peculiar  to  the  GREEK  COMMUNION,  AND  HOLDS  THE  PLACE  OF  CONFIRMATION  IN  THE  HOMISU  CHURCH 


THE  NICENB  AND  ATUANASIAN  CREEDS  ARE  ALLOWED  IN  THE  CREEK  CHURCH. 
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tudes ; 3.  in  bodies  of  equal  weights,  the 
specific  gravities  are  inversely  as  the  mag- 
nitudes ; 4.  the  weights  of  different  bodies 
are  to  each  other  in  the  compound  ratio  of 
their  magnitudes  and  specific  gravities. 
Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that,  of  the  magni- 
tude, weight,  and  specific  gravity  of  abody, 

I any  two  being  given,  the  third  may  be 
' found ; and  we  may  thus  find  the  magni- 
tude of  bodies,  which  are  too  irregular  to 
admit  of  the  application  of  the  common 
rules  of  mensuration  ; or  we  may,  by  know- 
ing the  specific  gravity  and  magnitude,  find 
the  weight  of  bodies  which  are  too  ponder- 
ous to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
balance  or  steelyard  ; or  lastly,  the  magni- 
tude and  weight  being  given,  we  may  as- 
certain their  specific  gravities.  The  most 
accurate  and  concise  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  density  of  liquids,  is  to  employ  a small 
glass  measure  with  a very  short,  narrow 
neck,  and  adjusted  to  hold  exactly  1000 
grains  of  distilled  water.  The  vessel  being 
filled  with  any  other  liquid,  the  weight  of 
it  is  observed,  and  thence  its  relative  den- 
sity to  water  may  be  found  by  merely  strik- 
ing off  three  decimal  places.  At  each  ope- 
ration the  glass  must  be  carefully  rinsed 
with  pure  water,  and  again  dried,  oy  heat- 
ing it,  and  then  sucking  out  the  humified 
air  by  the  help  of  a sleuder  inserted  tube. 
If  fluids  of  various  densities,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  unite  in  any  chemical  affinity,  be 
poured  into  a vessel,  they  will  arrange 
themselves  in  horizontal  strata,  according 
to  their  respective  densities,  the  heavier 
always  occupying  a lower  place. 

GliAVTTY,  Centre  of,  in  mechanics, 
is  a point  within  a body,  through  which/if 
a plane  pass,  the  segments  on  each  side 
will  equiponderate ; that  is,  neither  of  them 
can  move  the  other.  Hence,  if  the  descent 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  be  prevented,  or  if 
the  body  be  suspended  by  its  ceutre  of  gra- 
vity, it  will  continue  at  rest  in  equilibrium 
in  any  position.  The  centre  of  gi*avity  of  a 
parallelogram  or  cylinder,  or  any  prism 
whatever,  is  in  the  middle  point  of  the  axis, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a circle  or  any 
' regular  figure,  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of 
magnitude.  Tlic  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  two  bodies  is  a point  so  situated  in  a 
right  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  two 
bodies,  that  if  the  point  be  suspended,  the 
two  bodies  will  equiponderate  and  rest. 
Thus  the  point  of  suspension  in  a balance 
or  steelyard,  where  the  two  weights  f?qui- 
pondcratc,  is  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  two  weights. 

GRAVLING,  in  ichthyology,  a voracious 
fish  of  the  genus  Saimo,  larger  than  a trout, 
and  of  a silvery  gray  colour.  It  is  found 
in  dear  rapid  streams  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  much  esteemed  ns  food. 

; GRAYWACKE,  in  geology,  a rcmnrknblc 
kind  of  rock  or  stone,  coiniioscd  of  grains 
or  fragments  of  different  minerals,  chiefly 
of  quartz,  felspar,  siliceous  slate,  and  argil- 
lite. Tlicsc  several  ingredients  arc  united 
by  an  indurated  argillaceous  substance,  or 
the  interstices  between  the  larger  fragments 
arc  filled  by  the  same  m-atcrials  which  form 


the  larger  parts  of  the  rock,  but  in  grains 
so  comminuted  as  to  resemble  a homoge- 
neous cement.  It  is  of  various  colours, 
generally  inclining  to  some  shade  of  gray 
or  brown. 

GREBE,  in  ornithology,  a fowl  of  the 
genus  Colymbus  and  Anserea,  of  several  spe- 
cies. ; 

GREEK  CHURCH,  that  portion  of 
Christians  who  conform,  in  their  creed, 
usages,  and  church  government,  to  the 
views  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the 
former  Greek  empire,  and  perfected,  since 
the  fifth  century,  under  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  Like  the  Roman  Catholic,  this 
church  recognizes  two  sources  of  doctrine,  ^ 
the  bible  and  tradition,  under  which  last  it  ■ 
comprehends  not  only  those  doctrines  which 
were  orally  delivered  by  the  apostles,  but 
also  those  which  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  It  is  the  \ 
only  church  which  holds  that  the  Holy  i 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  only,  thus  i 
differing  from  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  j 
churches,  which  agree  in  deriring  the  Holy  I 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Like 
the  Catholic  church,  it  has  seven . sacra-  | 
ments — baptism,  chrism,  the  eucharist  pre-  i 
ceded  by  confession,  penance,  ordination,  ; 
marriage,  and  supreme  unction ; but  it  is  : 
peculiar  in  holding  that  full  purification  | 
from  original  sin  in  baptism  requires  an  ; 
immersion  three  times  of  the  whole  body  in  ; 
water,  whether  infants  or  adults  are  to  be  1 
baptized,  and  in  joining  chrism  (confirraa-  t 
tion)  with  it  as  the  completion  of  baptism.  ' 
It  rejects  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  predestination,  works  of 
supererogation,  indulgences,  and  dispen-  , 
sations ; and  it  recognizes  neither  the  pope 
nor  any  one  else  as  the  visible  vicar  of  Christ  j 
on  earth.  In  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  ! 
in  their  fasts,  relics,  &c.  they  are  as  zealous  ! 
as  the  Romanists ; it  may  be  said,  indeed,  i 
that  the  ser\iccs  of  the  Greek  church  con-  * 
sist  almost  entirely  of  outward  forms. 
This  is  the  religion  of  Russia;  the  cede-  ' 
siastical  establishment  of  which  consists 
in  a holv  synod,  four  metropolitans,  eleven 
arch-bisliops,  nineteen  bishops,  12,500  pa- 
rish churches,  and  425  ctmvcnts,  fifty-eight 
of  which  arc  connected  with  monastic 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy- 
The  Greek  church,  under  the  Turkish  ao- 
minion,  remuined,  as  far  as  was  possible « 
under  such  circumstances,  faithful  to  the 
original  constitution.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  exercises  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  over  the  Greeks  in  the 
whole  Turkish  empire ; but  tbev  labour 
under  many  disabilities,  among  which  is  n 
heavy  poll-tax,  under  the  name  of  **  ex- 
emption from  beheading.”  » 

GBEEK  FIRE,  a combustible  compo-  • 

sition  invented  by  the  Greeks  in  the  middle 
ages,  during  their  wars  with  the  Arabs  and 
Turks.  It  consists  of  naptha,  bitumen,  j 

sulphur,  gum,  kc.  , 

GREEK  LANGUAGE.  The  lanpingr  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece,  the  : 
Felasgi,  was  already  extinct  in  the  time  oij 
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Herodotus,  wlio  asserts  that  it  was  different 
from  the  Hellenic,  and  adds,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  Hellenes  have  retained  their  ori- 
ginal language.  From  the  great  number  of 
Hellenic  tribes  of  the  same  race,  it  was  to 
be  expected  tliat  there  would  be  different 
dialects,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  the 
more  necessary  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language,  since  the  writers 
of  this  nation  have  transniitted  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  different  dialects  in  the  use 
of  single  letters,  words,  terminations,  and 
expressions,  and  that  not  merely  to  cha- 
racterise more  particularly  an  individual 
represented  as  speaking,  but  even  when 
they  speak  in  their  own  person.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  distinguish  three  leading  dialects, 
according  to  the  three  leading  branches  of 
the  Greeks,  the  /Eolic,  the  Doric,  and  the 
Ionic,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  tlie 
mixed  Attic  dialect.  At  what  time  this 
language  first  beran  to  be  expressed  in 
writing,  has  long  heen  a subject  of  doubt. 
According  to  the  general  opinion,  Cadmus, 
the  Phoenician,  introduced  the  alphabet 
into  Greece.  His  alphabet  consisted  of 
but  sixteen  letters;  four  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Palamcdes  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  four  more  by  Simonides  of  Ceos. 
As  the  lonians  first  adopted  these  letters, 
and  the  Athenians  received  them  from 
them,  the  alphabet  with  twenty-four  letters 
is  called  the  Ionic.  Those  who  have  most 
carefully  studied  the  subject,  believe  that 
the  use  of  the  alphabet  became  common  in 
Greece  about  5oU  years  before  Christ,  and 
about  as  long  after  Homer.  In  Homcris 
time,  all  knowledge,  rcUrion,  and  laws  were 
preserved  by  memory  alone,  and  for  that 
reason  were  put  in  verse,  till  prose  was  in- 
troduced with  the  art  of  writing.  The  Greek 
language,  as  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
the  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  as 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  &c.  has  a great  variety  of 
terras  and  expressions,  suitable  to  the 
genius  and  occasions  of  a polite  and  learned 
people,  who  had  a tt^te  for  arts  and  sciences. 
In  it,  proper  names  are  significative;  which 
is  the  reason  that  the  modern  languages 
borrow  so  manjr  terms  from  it.  When  any 
new  invention,  instrument,  machine,  or  the 
like,  is  discovered,  recourse  is  generally  had 
to  the  Greek  for  a name  to  it ; the  fucilitv 
wherewith  words  arc  there  compounded, 
affording  such  ns  will  be  cxprcH'tivc  of  its 
: such  arc  barometer,  hygrometer,  mi- 
croscope, telescope,  thermometer,  &c.  But 
of  all  sciences  medicine  most  abounds  with 
, such  terms;  as, diaphoretic, diagnosis,  dinr- 
I rhoea,  hemorrhage,  hydrophobia,  pthisis, 
atrophy,  &c.”  •••Modem  (irerk,  or  linmaic. 
The  Greek  language  seems  to  have  pre- 
served its  purity  longer  than  any  other 
known  to  us;  and  even  long  after  its  purity 
was  lost,  the  echo  of  this  ncautifu!  longue 
served  to  keep  alive  something  of  the  spirit 
1 of  ancient  Greece.  All  the  supports  of  thin 
I majestic  and  refined  dialect  seemed  to  fail, 
I when  the  Greeks  were  enslaved  by  tlie  fall 
of  Constantinople  (a.d.  All  the  cul- 

tivated classes  who  still  retained  the  pure 


Greek,  the  language  *of  the  Byzantine 
princes,  either  perished  in  the  coullict,  or 
took  to  flight,  or  courted  the  favour  of  their 
rude  conquerors  by  adopting  their  dialect. 
In  the  lower  classes  only  did  the  common 
Greek  survive  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the 
polished  classes.  But  the  Greek  spirit,  not 
yet  extinguished  by  all  the  adversities  the 
nation  had  undergone,  Anally  revived  with 
increasing  vigour,  and  even  the  love  of  song 
kept  alive  some  sparks  of  patriotic  sen- 
timent. From  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  external  circumstances  have 
greatly  favoured  the  progress  of  education 
in  Greece;  schools  have  been  established; 
and  the  language  itself,  which  in  its  de- 
gradation was  not  destitute  of  melody  and 
flexibility,  gained  energy  and  vivacity  from 
the  efforts  of  several  patriotic  individuals, 
who  endeavoured  to  bring  it  nearer  the 
ancient  classic  dialect.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  England,  during  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Canning,  much  was  done 
towards  the  mental  improvement  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  and  the  Greek  spirit  was 
gradually  developed.  An  Ionic  Greek  uni- 
versity was  opened  at  Corfu  in  1824.  It 
consists  of  four  faculties,  for  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  Its  chancellor 
was  lord  Guildford.  Publications  of  all 
kinds  have  appeared;  and  effectual  means 
have  been  taken  by  scholars  of  first-rate 
abilities,  to  enriph  and  ennoble  the  modem 
Greek  language  from  the  classic  treasures 
of  their  accomplished  ancestors. 

GllEEN'-CJ^OTH,  in  British  polity,  a 
board  or  court  of  justice  held  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  the  British  monarch’s  house- 
hmd,  and  composed  of  the  lord-steward 
and  inferior  oflicers.  To  this  court  is  com- 
mitted tlie  charge  and  supervision  of  the 
royal  household  in  matters  of  justice  and 
government,  with  pow’crto  correct  all  of- 
fenders, and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
vcrjje,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  court-royal, 
which  extends  every  way  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  gate  of  the  palace.  Without  a war- 
rant first  obtained  from  this  court,  no  ser- 
vant of  tlic  household  can  be  arrested  for 
debt. — It  takes  its  name  from  a gi  ccn-cloth 
spread  over  the  board  at  which  it  is  held. 

GREEN'-FINCH,  in  ornithology’,  a spe- 
cies of  Fringilla,  the  feathers  of  which  are 
of  a greenish  hue,  with  the  wings  and  tail 
variegated  w'ith  yellow. 

GREEN'-llOOSR,  or  Conservatory,  a 
glazed  building,  erected  for  sheltering  and 
preserving  the  tender  exotic  pluiits,  which 
w ill  not  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air 
during  the  winter  season. 

GUEEN'STONE,  in  geology,  a rock  of 
the  trap  forniatimi,  consisting  of  hom- 
blcnd  and  felspar  in  the  state  of  grains  or 
small  crjrstnls. 

GllKGA'RiOUS,  in  nainral  history,  an 
epithet  for  such  animals  ns  herd  together 
in  llnnks. 

GUKGO'RIAN.  The  Gregorian  year,  in 
chronology,  is  a correction  of  the  Julian 
year.  In  the  latter,  every  secular  or  Imn- 
drerlth  year  is  bissextile:  in  the  former 
everyone  in  four.  'Diis  reformation,  which 
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AFTER  THE  OTTOMANS  HAD  BECOME  MASTERS  OP  GREECE,  ALL  THE  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  HAD  CONTRIJIUTED  TO  PRESERVE  THE  LANGUAGE,  PERISHED, 


THB  WOBD  OBOTESQUB  OWES  ITS  DERIVATION  TO  TliOSB  MONSTROUS  FIGURES  WUICH  FORMERLY  ADORNED  MONUMENTAL  AND  SEPULCHRAL  GROTTOES. 


GRENADES  WERE  FIRST  USED  IN  SIEGES  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  ICtU  CENTURY. 


GRo]  ®I)e  Scicutift'c  antJ  ICiterarn  ®rcasurn ; [gua 

was  made  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  a.d.  1582, 
is  also  called  the  New-atyle. 

GRENA'UE,  a hollow  shell  or  globe  of 
iron,  tilled  with  combustibles,  and  thrown 
out  of  a howitzer.  There  is  also  a smaller 
kind,  thrown  by  hand,  which  are  called 
hand-grenades.  These  were  originally  used 
by  soldiers,  who,  from  long  service  and  dis- 
tinguished bravery,  were  selected  for  the 
service ; and  hence  the  name  of  grenadierSf 
who  now  form  the  first  company  of  a bat- 
talion. 

GUEN'ATITE,  a mineral  of  a dark  red- 
dish  brown  colour,  sometimes  called  pris- 
matic garnet.  It  occurs  imbedded  in  mica 
slate,  and  in  talc,  and  is  infusible  by  the 
blow-pipe. 

GRIFFIN,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
ancients,  and  in  heraldry,  an  imaginary 
animal,  represented  with  four  legs,  wings, 
and  a beak ; the  upper  part  representing  an 
eagle,  and  the  lower  part  a lion.  By  tliis 
form  the  ancients  intended  to  give  an  idea 
of  strength  and  swiftness  united,  with  an 
extraordinary  vigilance  in  guarding  what- 
ever was  intrusted  to  its  care.  This  hybrid 
animal  was  supposed  to  watch  over  mines 
of  gold  and  hidden  treasures,  and  was  con- 
secrated to  t he  sun. 

GIUSET'TE  (French) f originally  meant 
a dress  of  coarse  gray  cloth,  worn  by  the 
females  of  the  lower  classes  ; hence  it  is 
used  for  the  females  themselves.  In  the 
language  of  the  thcatrfes,  yrisette  signifies 
an  intriguing  young  girl,  of  the  class  of 
souhreites. 

GROAT,  a silver  coin,  first  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  before  whose  time  the 
English  had  no  silver  coin  larger  than  a 
penny.  It  has  since  been  used  at  a money 
of  account  equal  to  fourpence. 

GROSS,  in  commerce,  the  number  of 

twelve  dozen. Gross-weight,  the  weight 

of  merchandize  or  goods,  witli  the  dross, 
bag,  cask,  &c.  in  which  tlicy  arc  contained, 
for  which  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  of 
tare  and  tret.  This  being  deducted,  the 
remainder  of  real  weight  is  denominated 

neat  or  net  weight. Advowson  in  grots, 

in  law,  an  advowson  separated  from  the 
property  of  a*  manor,  and  annexed  to  the 
person  of  its  owner. 

GROSS'BEAK,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of 
the  genus  Zoxia.  It  is  of  a fiery  red  co- 
lour, except  round  the  bill  and  on  the 
throat,  -vvliicU  is  black.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Nortli  America,  and  is  called. the 
Virginia  nightingale,  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  its  song. 

GROSS'ULAK,  in  mineralogy,  a scarce 
kind  of  garnet,  so  named  from  its  green  co- 
lour. . 

GKOTES'QUE,  a word,  as  applied  to 
painting,  sculpture,  ^tc.,  which  denotes  ir- 
regularity of  form  and  proportions.  In  its 
more  common  acceptation,  it  means  ludi- 
crous, whimsical,  extravagant. 

(iROUM),  in  painting,  the  surface  on 
which  figures  or  other  objects  arc  repre- 
sented. In  etching,  A gumous  composition 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be 
etched,  to  prevent  the  nitric  acid  from  cat- 

ing,  except  in  such  places  where  this 
ground  is  opened  with  the  point  of  a needle. 

In  manufactures,  the  principal  colour, 

to  which  others  are  considered  as  orna- 
mental.  In  music,  the  name  given  to  a 

composition  in  which  the  base,  consisting 
of  a few  bars  of  independent  notes,  is  con- 
tinually repeated  to  a continually  varying 

melody. To  gain  ground,  to  obtain  an 

advantage;  to  prevail. Ground-angling, 

fishing  without  a fioat,  uith  a piece  of  lead 

fixed  a few  inches  from  the  hook. 

Ground-ash,  a ycung  shoot  from  the  stamp 

of  an  ash Ground-bait,  bait  for  fish 

which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  watcr. 

Ground-fioor,  the  lower  floor,  or  that 

which  is  on  the  basement. Ground-ivy, 

in  botany,  a well  knowm  plant,  the  GU- 
choma  hederaeea. Ground-plates,  in  ar- 

chitecture, the  outermost  pieces  of  timber 
lying  on  or  near  the  ground,  framed  into 
one  another  with  mortises  and  tenons. 
Ground-plot,  the  ground  on  which  a build- 
ing is  placed. Ground-rent,  rent  paid  for 

the  privilege  of  building  on  another  man’s 
ground,  and  generally  held  on  a long  lease. 

Ground  tackle,  in  ships,  the  ropes,  Ac. 

belonging  to  anchors. 

GROUND'SEL,  in  botany,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Senechio,  of  several  species. 

GROUP,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  an 

assemblage  of  figures  or  other  objects. 

Grou2)ing  is  the  art  of  so  combiuing  and  ba- 
lancing the  parts  as  to  produce  an  harmo- 
nious eflcct. 

GROUSE,  in  ornithology,  a fowl  of  the 
genus  Tetrao,  of  which  tlierc  are  several 
kinds,  as,  the  black  game,  red  game,  ptar- 
migan, white  grouse,  ruffed  grouse,  Ac. 
The  distinguislnng  mark  of  this  genus  is  a 
naked  band,  often  of  a red  colour,  in  place 
of  an  eyebrow.  They  are  wild,  shy,  and 
almost  uutamcable;  dwelling  in  forests  and 
barren  countries,  far  from  man  mid  culti- 
vation. 

GROVE,  a small  wood  or  cluster  of  trees 
with  a shaded  avenue,  or  a wood  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

GRUB,  the  wonn  or  maggot  produced 
from  the  beetle,  which  afterwards  becomes 
n winged  insect. 

GRUINA'LES,  in  botany,  one  of  Lin- 
nrcus’s  natural  orders  of  plants,  contaiuiug 
the  geraniums,  fiax,  lignum  viife,  Ac. 

GRYI/LUS,  in  cntouioloCT,  the  name  of 
the  cricket  and  locust  kind,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  grasshoppers,  make  only  one 
genus  of  insects,  the  characteri.«tirt  of 
which  arc  these:  the  nutonnaj  setaceous; 
the  exterior  wings  membranaceous  and 
narrow;  the  thorax  compressetl  and  nngu- 
latcd ; and  the  legs  formed  for  leaping. 

GRYPiriTE,  or  Crow  stonk,  an  oblong 
fossil  shell,  narrow  at  the  head,  which  is 
very  hooked,  and  wider  towards  the  cxtic- 
mitv,  whore  it  ends  in  a circular  limb. 

GUAIAC',  or  GUAIACUM,  a resinous 
substance  pruenred  from  a tree  (the  Guai- 
rum  officinale)  grow  ing  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a stimulant. 

GUA'NA,  in  zoology,  a species  of  lizard, 
found  in  South  America. 

3.10  OUAIACUM  IS  IMTORTED  IN  LARGE  ORBKNISH  SKMI-TRANSrAnBNT  LUMTl. 
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GUAN'ACO,  in  zoology,  the  lama,  or 
camel  of  South  America,  in  a wild  state. 

GUAN'O,  a substance  of  a dark  yellow 
colour,  and  of  a strong  ambrosial  smell.  It 
is  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  coasts 
of  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
and  appears  to  be  the  accumulation  of  the 
eNcrements  of  innumerable  docks  of  birds. 
It  is  such  an  excellent  manure,  that  it 
forms  an  extensive  and  prodtable  branch 
of  trade. 

GUA'RA,  in  ornithology,  the  Tantalus 
ruber,  a Brazilian  bird,  which  when  drst 
hatched  is  black,  aftervvards  changes  to 
gray,  and  then  to  a bright  red  colour. 

G U.\R'ANTOR,  one  who  engages  to  see 
that  the  stipulations  of  another  are  per- 
formed ; also,  one  who  engages  to  secure 
another  in  any  right  or  possession. 

GUARANTY,  or  GUARANTEE',  an 
undertaking  or  engagement  by  a third 
party,  that  the  stipulations  of  a treaty,  or 
the  engagement  or  promise  of  another  shall 
be  performed. 

GUARD,  the  duty  of  guarding  or  defend- 
ing any  post  or  person  from  an  attack  or 
surprise.  Also,  the  soldiers  who  do  this 

duty. Guard,  in  fencing,  a posture  or 

action  proper  to  defend  the  body. Van- 

guard, in  military  affairs,  a body  of  troops, 
either  horse  or  foot,  that  march  before  an 
army  or  division,  to  prevent  surprise  or  give 

notice  of  danger. Rear-guard,  a body  of 

troops  that  march  in  the  rear,  for  a like 

purpose. Li/e-guards,  a body  of  select 

troops,  whose  especial  duty  is  to  defend  the 
person  of  a prince  or  chief  officer. 

GUARD'ANT,  in  heraldry,  having  the 
Celcc  turned  towards  the  spectator. 

GU.\RDTAN,  in  law,  a person  appointed 
by  will,  or  othen^isc,  to  superintend  the 
education  and  property  of  a minor,  to  whom 
the  guardian  is  bound  to  account,  after  the 
child  is  of  age,  under  responsibility  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  fur  the  just  performance 
of  the  trust. 

GUARDS,  in  a particular  sense,  the 
troops  that  arc  designed  to  guard  the  royal 
person  and  palace  f and  which  consist  both 
of  horse  anu  foot.  In  Britain,  the  house- 
hold troops  or  ^ards  consist  of  the  life- 
guards, the  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards, 
and  three  regiments  of  foot-guards.— 
Veomen  of  the  Guards,  a band  of  body- 
guards instituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
year  1646.  Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  time  of  their  founder.  One  hundred 
are  by  rotation  on  duty,  and  there  arc 
seventy  more,  out  of  whom  the  place  of  any 
of  the  hundred  who  die  is  supplied.-^  - 
National  guards,  a military  body  which  has 
acquired  historical  importance  in  the  poli- 
tic* of  France,  originated  with  the  revolu- 
tion, but  underwent  many  changes  both 
during  Napoleon's  sway  and  under  the  re- 
stored Ilourl>ons.  It  was  abolished  in  April, 
for  having  demanded  the  removal  of 
Villcle's  ministry  ; but  was  revived  at  Faris 
during  the  popular  commotion  in  July, 
iHrui,  « hieh  ended  in  seating  IaOuis  I’liilippc 
on  the  throne.— —f/u«rd  fAi'p,  a vessel  of 
w;ir  Appointed  to  superintend  the  marine 


affairs  of  a harbour  or  river,  to  see  that  the 
ships  not  in  commission  have  their  proper 
watch-word  kept  duly,  by  sending  her 
guard-boats  round  them  every  night;  and 
to  receive  seamen  who  are  impressed  in 
time  of  war, 

GUA'VA,  in  botany,  an  American  tree, 
and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Psidium,  There 
are  two  varieties,  the  fiyrifcrum  or  white 
guava,  and  the  pomiferum  or  red  guava. 
The  fruit  or  berry  is  large  and  oval-shaped, 
like  the  pomegranate,  and  is  of  an  agree- 
able flavour. 

GUDG'EON,  in  ichthyology,  a small 
fresh-w’ater  fish,  of  the  genus  Cyprinus, 

GUE'BRES,  a Persian  sect,  who  still 
w’orship  fire  as  an  emanation  or  emblem  of 
the  Deity. 

GUELFS,  or  GUELPHS,  the  name  of  a 
family,  composing  a faction  formerly  in 
Italy,  whose  contests  with  a rival  faction, 
called  the  Ghibelines,  was  the  cause  of 

much  misery  and  bloodshed. The  w'ars 

of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  became  the 
struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  secular 
power.  The  popes,  who  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  German  emperors  to  acknow- 
ledge their  supremacy,  and  the  cities  of 
Italy,  struggling  for  independence,  and  de- 
liverance from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  these 
satne  emperors,  formed  the  party  of  the 
Guelfs.  Those  who  favoured  the  emperors 

were  called  Ghibelines. A branch  of  the 

Guelf  family  was  in  the  11th  century  trans- 
planted from  Italy  to  Germany,  where  it 
became  the  ruling  race  of  several  countries ; 
and  the  memory  of  this  ancient  name  has 
lately  been  revived  by  the  institution  of  the 
Hanoverian  Guclflc  order. 

GUILD,  a company,  fraternity,  or  corpo- 
ration, associated  for  some  commercial  pur- 
pose ; of  which  every  member  was  to  pay 
something  toward  the  common  chartje. 
The  ancient  guilds  were  licensed  by  nie 
king,  and  governed  by  laws  and  orders  of 
their  own. 

GUILDTIALL,  the  chief  hall  of  the  city 
of  London,  for  holding  courts,  and  for  the 
meeting  of  the  lord-mayor  and  commonalty, 
in  order  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 

the  welfare  and  regulation  of  the  city. 

Guild  rents,  arc  rents  paid  to  the  crown  by 
any  guild  or  fraternity  : or  those  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  religious  houses,  and 
came  to  the  crown  at  the  general  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries. 

GUII/IiOTINE,  an  instrument  of  pub- 
lic execution,  for  beheading  persons  at  one 
stroke;  adopted  in  France  during  the  pe- 
riod of  tlic  Kevolutimi,  ns  affording  the 
least  barbarous  meant  of  putting  criminals 
to  death.  The  invention  of  this  deeapitn- 
ting  machine  has  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  (tuillotin,  a French  ]>hyBician. 
It  WAS  merely  proposed  by  him,  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention,  as  being  less  igno- 
minious for  the  family  of  the  j>erHon  exe- 
cuted: and  the  first  criminal  suffered  by  it, 
at  tlic  Vlace  de  (h'He,  Anrit  25tli,  1/92.  A 
similar  instrument,  called  mantinra,  was 
used  in  Italy  for  beheading  criminals  of 
noble  birth:  the  maiden,  foTineriy  used  in 
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O.N  JULY  9,  1814,  A GRAND  DINNER  WAS  GIVEN  AT  GUILDHALL,  BY  THE  CORPORATION  OP  LONDON,  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON, 
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Scotland,  was  also  constructed  on  the  same 
principle. 

GUIN'EA,  an  English  gold  coin,  first 
coined  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  and  till 
lately  current  for  21s.  It  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  made  from  the  gold  that  was 
brought  from  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

GUIN'EA-HEN,  in  ornithology,  the 
Numida  meleagriSf  an  African  fowl  domes- 
ticated in  Europe,  which  makes  a harsh 
unpleasant  cry.  Its  colour  is  a dark  gray, 
beautifully  variegated  with  small  white 
spots. 

GUIN'EA-PIG,  in  zoology,  a quadruped 
of  the  genus  Cavia,  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, but  now  domesticated  in  Europe.  It 
is  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  of  a white 
colour,  variegated  with  black  and  light 
brown  spots. 

GUITAR',  a musical  stringed  instru- 
ment, rather  larger  than  a violin,  and  played 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  much  used  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  more  especially  in  the  former 
country,  where  there  are  few,  even  of  the 
labouring  class,  who  do  not  solace  tliem- 
Rtlves  with  its  practice. 

GU'LAUND,  in  ornithology,  an  aquatic 
fowl  inhabiting  Iceland.  In  size  it  is  be- 
tween a goose  and  a duck,  the  breast  and 
belly  wliite,  and  the  head  of  a beautiful 
green. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,  the  red  colour. 

GULF,  in  geography,  a broad  capacious 
bay,  which,  when  very  extensive,  takes  the 
name  of  a sea : as  tlie  gulf  of  Venice,  also 
called  the  Adriatic  sea.  A gulf  and  a bay 
differ  only  in  extent.;  <je  apply  bay  to  a 
large  or  small  recess  of  the  sea,  but  gulf  is 

applied  only  to  a large  extent  of  water. 

It  also  means,  a deep  cavity  in  the  earth, 
and  a whirlpool. 

^ULL,  a marine  fowl  of  the  genus  LaruSt 
ana  order  of  Anserea.  There  are  several 
species. 

GUM,  a concrete  vegetable  juice,  of  no 
particular  smell  or  taste,  becoming  Wscous 
or  tenacious  when  dissolved  or  moistened 
with  water;  totally  dissoluble  into  a liquid 
by  water ; not  dissolving  in  vinous  spirits 
or  oils ; burning  to  a black  coal,  without 
melting  or  catching  flame ; and  suffering 
no  dissipation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
The  pure  gums  are  such  ns  gum-arabic, 
tragaennth,  Senegal,  and  the  gum  of  cherry 
ami  plum-trees. 

GUM-AR'ABIC,  a gum  which  flows 
from  the  acacia,  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  &c.  It 
is  very  useful  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

GUM'-LAC,  the  produce  of  an  insect 
which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of 
a tree  called  bihart  in  Assam,  a country 
bordering  on  Thibet,  and  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

GUM'-RESIN,  n mixed  juice  of  plants, 
consisting  of  resin  and  an  extractive  mat- 
ter, which  has  been  taken  for  a gummy 
substance.  The  most  important  species 
arc  olibnnum,  galbanum,  scninmony,  gam- 
boge, cuphorbium,  nsafretida,  aloes,  myrrh, 
and  gum-ammoniac.  Almost  all  the  gmn- 
rcsins  are.  medicinal  substances,  and  little 
employed  in  the  oris  and  manufactures. 

GUM-SEN'EGAL,  a gum  resembling  : 
gum-arabic,  brouglit  from  the  country  of  i 
the  river  Senegal,  in  Africa.  i 

GUM-TRAG'ACANTH,  the  gum  of  a ; 
tliorny  shrub  of  that  name  in  Crete,  Asia,  | 
and  Greece.  It  is  employed  in  calico-  1 
lirinting,  and  by  shoemakers.  j 

GUN,  a fire-arm,  or  weapon  of  offence,  1 
which  forcibly  discharges  a ball,  shot,  or  : 
other  offensive  matter,  tlirongh  a cylin-  \ 
drical  barrel,  by  means  of  gunpowder.  The  ; 
larger  species  of  guns  are  called  cannon ; i 
and  the  smaller  kinds  are  called  muskets,  < 
carbines,  fowling-pieces,  &c.  The  gun  is 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  Asia  at  a 
very  early  date ; but  it  was  not  invented  in 
Europe  before  the  14th  century.  Roger 
Bacon,  about  the  year  1280,  suggested  the 
possibility  of  applying  the  preparation  1 
since  called  gunpowder  to  the  purposes  of  : 
war ; but  the  idea  of  blowing  a body  to  a ‘ 
distance  by  its  power  was  produced  by  its 
accidentally  doing  so,  in  the  laboratory  of  , 
Bartholomew  Schwartz,  a German  monk,  i 
Guns  were  originally  made  of  iron  bars,  I 
soldered  together,  and  strengthened  with  j 
iron  hoops;  an  example  of  which  is  still  1 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London.  ■ ! 

GUN'N'ERY,  the  science  of  using  artil-  ; 
lery  against  an  enemy  judiciously,  and  to  '• 
the  greatest  effect.  Besides  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  management  of  ord- 
nance of  aU  kinds,  the  range  and  force  of 
every  kind,  the  charge  and  direction  neccs-  j 
sary  for  different  distances,  their  materials,  i 
the  fabrication  and  effect  of  gunpowder, 
&c. ; the  artillerist  must  be  able  to  instruct 
his  men  in  their  several  exercises,  and  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  tactics 
necessary  in  the  art  of  attack  and  defence; 
he  must  be  practically  skilled  in  throwing 
up  batteries  and  other  field-works ; he  must  ; 
understand  mathematics  (particularly  the  ; 
doctrine  of  curves,  to  calculate  the  path  of 
the  balls)  ; and  have  some  knowledge  of  ! 
mechanics. 

GUNTOWDER,  a composition  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  mixed  and  reduced 
to  fine  powder,  and  usually  granulated.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  combustible,  and,  ; 
by  means  of  its  clastic  force,  explodes  with  j 
great  intensity. 

GUN'ROOji,  in  ships, an  apartment  un-  ; 
dcr  the  great  cabin,  where  the  gunner  and  ' 
his  men  prepare  their  cartridges,  Ac.  ! 

GUNTER’S  C1I.\1N,  in  mensuration,  ; 
the  chain  commonly  used  in  measuring  or  ^ 
surveying  land,  so  c^lcd  from  Mr.  Gunter,  | 
the  inventor.  The  chain  is  fi6  feet  in  • 
length,  and  is  divided  into  lOU  links  of  r.92 
inches  each,  consequently  an  acre  of  laud 

is  equal  to  10  square  chains. Gunter’t 

Line,  a logarithmic  line,  usually  graduated  ; 

upon  scaTcs,  sectors,  Ac. Guater’*  Qua-  { 

(Irant,  the  simplest  fonn  of  a quadrant,  pro- 
vided with  two  sight-holes,  and  a siring  and  ! 
bob  of  lend;  by  which  vertical  angles  may,  i 
for  ordinary  purposes,  be  determined.  'The 
face  of  the  quadrant  is  also  provided  with  j 
scales  and  tables,  useful  in  dialing,  survey- 
ing,  &c.  1 

GUN'IVALE,  or  GUN  NEL,  the  upper-  ] 
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GUN-METAL  IS  MADE  OF  12  LBS. 
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most  wale  of  a ship,  or  that  piece  of  timber 
which  reaches  on  either  side  from  the 
quarter  deck  to  the  forecastle,  being  the 
uppermost  bend  which  finishes  the  upper 
works  of  the  hull. 

GUR'HOFITE,  in  mineralogy,  a subva- 
riety of  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  found 
near  Gurhoff,  in  Lower  Austria.  It  is  snow- 
white,  and  has  a dull,  slightly  conchoidal, 
or  even  fracture. 

GUR'NATID,  in  ichthyology,  a fish  of 
several  species,  of  the  genus  Trigla.  The 
head  is  loricnted  with  rough  lines,  or  bony 
plates,  and  there  are  seven  rays  in  the  racm- 
nranes  of  the  gills. 

GUSTO,  that  which  excites  pleasant 
sensations  in  the  palate  or  tongue.  Figu- 
ratively this  word  is  used  for  intellectual 
taste. 

GUT,  the  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal. 
It  extends,  with  many  circumvolutions, 
from  the  pylorus  to  the  vent;  is  composed 
of  three  coats,  and  is  attached  to  the  body 
by  a membrane  called  the  mesentery.  The 
thin  and  small  parts  arc  called,  by  anato- 
mists, the  duodenum,  the  ilium,  and  the 
jejunum;  the  large  and  thick  parts  are  call- 
ed the  cacum,  the  colon,  and  the  rectuhi. 
By  means  of  this  canal,  the  undigested  and 
unabsorbed  parts  of  food  arc  conveyed  from 
the  stomach  and  discharged. 

GUTTA  SERE'NA,  a disease  in  the  re- 
tina of  the  eye,  which  deprives  the  patient 
of  bis  sight.  Its  cause  is  ascribed  to  an 
obstruction  of*  the  optic  nerve,  which  may 
proceed  from  a palsy  in  the  nerve,  from  a 
suppression  of  usu^  hemorrhages,  from 
ulcers  healed  too  soon,  or  from  an  epilepsy. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures  on  Surgery, 
observes,  The  term  gutta  terena  is,  per- 
haps, nearly  syuonymons  W'ith  amaurosis; 
however  there  is  this  distinction  between 
them,  that  amaurosis  is  a general  term  ap- 
plied to  all  affections,  wdintevcr  may  be 
their  degree,  of  the  nervous  structure  of 
the  eye,  while  gutta  serena  is  rather  applied 
to  the  complete  state  of  blindness,  which 
arises  from  the  affoction  of  the  ncr\e,  when 
it  is  fttlljr  established.'' 

GUV,  in  marine  language,  is  a large  slack 
rope,  extending  from  the  ncad  of  the  main- 
mast to  that  of  tlie  fore-mast,  to  sustain  a 
tackle  for  loading  or  unloading.  Also,  a 
rope  used  to  keep  a heavy  body  steady  w hile 
hoisting  or  lowering. 

GY>i.\A'SIARCII,  in  antiquity,  the  di- 
rector of  the  gyninnsium.  He  had  two  de- 
puties under  Tiiiii ; the  one  called  xystarch, 
who  presided  over  the  athlctcc,  and  super- 
intended the  wrestling,  the  other,  pj/mnas- 
tes,  who  had  the  direction  of  all  the  other 
exercises. 

GYMNA'SIUM,  in  Ctrccinn  antiquity, 
the  name  given  by  the  Spartans  to  the  pub- 
lic building  where  the  young  men,  naked, 
exercised  themselves  in  leaping,  running, 
Uirowing  the  discus  and  spear,  wrestling, 
«e.  They  were  afterwards  very  common 
in  all  parts  of  Grrece,  anil  imitated,  very 
much  augmented  and  improved,  at  Rome. 
Fhf  y were  not  sinale  editiees,  hiit  a knot  of 
bi:ijdin-A  united,  neinji  u <;tpacious  ir  to 


hold  many  thousands  of  people  at  once,  and 
having  room  enough  for  philosophers,  rhe- 
toricians, and  the  professors  of  all  other 
sciences,  to  read  thcii*  lectures;  and  wrest- 
lers, dancers,  &c.  to  cxercise''at  the  same 
time  without  the  least  disturbance  or  inter- 
ruption. The  most  renowned  gymnasia  at 
Athens  w'ere  the  Lyceum,  Academia,  and 
Cynosarges. 

GYIMNASTICS,  the  art  of  performing 
the  several  bodily  exercises,  as  w'restling, 
running,  fencing,  dancing:,  &c.  Modern 
gymnastics  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  pre- 
servation and  promotion  of  health. 

GYMNOS'OPHISTS,  a sect  of  Indian 
philosophers,  who  went  barefooted  and 
scarcely  clad,  living  in  the  woods  and  on 
mountains,  and  subsisting  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  They  never  drank  wine, 
and  maintained  a life  of  celibacy.  They 
believed  in  the  immortality  and  transmi- 
gration of  the  soul ; and  placed  the  chief 
happiness  of  man  in  a contempt  of  the 
goods  of  fortune,  and  of  the  pleasures  of 
sense. 

GYMNOSPERM'OUS,  in  botany,  having 
naked  seeds,  or  seeds  not  inclosed  in  a ca])- 
Bule  or  other  vessel. 

GYMNO'TUS,  the  name  of  an  eel,  re- 
markable for  its  power  of  affecting  the 
nervous  system,  in  the  manner  of  electri- 
city. This  animal  and  the  torpedo,  on  dis- 
section, appear  to  have  an  arrangement  of 
muscular  plates  not  unlike  a galvanic 
trough,  and  w ell  adapted  to  produce  the 
effect. 

GYNi^'CEUM,  among  the  ancients,  the 
apartment  of  the  women,  a separate  room 
in  tlie  inner  part  of  the  house,  where  they 
employed  themselves  in  spinning,  weaving, 
and  needle-work. 

GYN'ARCHY,  or  GYN^ECOC'RACY, 
government  by  a woman : or  a state  where 
women  are  legally  capable  of  the  supreme 
command.  Of  this  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
arc  familiar  examples. 

GY'NyECON'OMI,  certain  magistrates 
amongst  the  Athenians,  who  had  an  eye 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  women,  and  pun- 
ished such  ns  forsook  the  line  of  propriety 
and  modesty.  A list  of  such  as  had  been 
fined  was  put  up  by  them  upon  a palm-tree 
in  the  Ceramicus.  'I’lie  gynaconomi  were 
ten  in  number,  and  differed  from  the  gynas- 
cocosmi;  for  the  former  were  inspectors  of 
manners,  tlic  latter  of  (fress. 

GYNAN'DIUA,  the  20th  class  of  thcLin- 
ntcan  system  of  plants,  containing  nine 
orders;  Diundria,  'rriandrin,  Tclrnndria, 
Fentamiria,  Ilexandrin,  Octnndrin,  Dcciln- 
drin,  Hodccandria,  and  Folyandrin,  with  the 
stamens  growing  on  the  ])istils. 

O YrS()I'ii'llyA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  10  Dccnndria,  order  2 Uigynia. 

GYF’SUM,  or  Plaster  J'aiiis,  sul- 
phate of  lime:  a mineral  not  iinfrcqucntly 
found  in  crystals,  often  in  amorphous  mas- 
??rs.  There  are  several  varieties;  as,  the 
foliated,  compact,  earlliy,  granular,  snowy, 
ami  branchy.  Tltc  prevailing  colour  is 
white,  with  various  siindcs  of  gray,  blue, 
red  and  yellow.  NVheii  properly  calcined 


OBRMAXT  WAS  TUB  FIRST  COOXTRT  THAT  nRVIVFIl  GTMXA8TIC  SfOaTS. 
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ELECTRIC  POWER  OP  THE  GTilNOTUS  IS  SO  GREAT,  THAT  THE  SHOCK  SOMETI3IE3  EQUALS  THAT  WHICH  IS  PRODUCED  BT  A VOLTAIC  PILE. 
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WHEN  EI5IB  IS  UNITED  WITH  SULPHURIC  ACID,  IT  FORMS  GIPSUM. 

hab]  Scuntific  anU  IlUeratn  ^rcasurn  ; [had 


and  pulverized,  gypsum  is  mixed  willi  water 
to  the  conmstence  of  cream,  and  poured 
into  moulds  by  the  manufacturers  of  stucco 
ornaments  and  statues,  when  they  are  dried 
in  proper  stoves.  During  the  consolidation 
of  the  plaster,  it  expands  into  the  finest 
lines  of  the  mould,  so  as  to  give  a sharp  and 
faithful  impression.  The  virtues  of  gyijsum 
in  fertilizing  land  have  been  highly  ex- 
tolled; but,  from  repented  experiments,  and 
comparative  failures,  it  does  not  appear  to 
deserve  the  encomiums  it  has  received. 

GYR'FALCON,  in  ornithology,  a species 
of  l^alco  or  hawk. 

GYRTNUS,  the  w'ater-flca,  a genus  of 
insects  of  the  order  coleoptera.  They  are 
found  on  the  surface  of  waters,  on  which 
they  run  with  incredible  velocity  ; and  when 
attempted  to  be  taken,  they  plunge  to  the 


bottom^  drawing  after  them  a bubble  very 
similar  to  a globule  of  quicksilver.  The 
Gyrxnu^  natator  is  the  only  European  spe- 
cies: this  has  a surface  so  bright  as  to 
shine  like  a mirror  in  the  sun.  The  larva 
is  of  a very  singular  shape,  having  a length- 
ened body  furnished  with  many  lateral  ap- 
pendages down  the  body;  and  is  a highly 
curious  object  for  the  microscope.  When 
its  change  arrives  it  forms  for  itself  a small 
oval  cell  or  case  on  a leaf  of  some  water 
plant,  and  after  casting  its  skin  it  becomes 
a chrysalis:  these  insects,  like  other  bee- 
tles, fly  only  by  night. 

GYR'OIVIANCY,  a kind  of  divination  per- 
formed by  walking  round  in  a circle  or 
ring. 

GYVES,  the  name  given  to  fetters  or 
shackles  for  the  legs. 
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H,  the  eighth  letter  and  sixth  consonant 
of  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  not  strictly  a 
vowel,  nor  an  articulation;  but  the  mark  of 
a stronger  breathing  than  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  utterance  of  any  other  letter.  It  is 
ronounced  with  a strong  expiration  of  the 
reath  between  the  lips,  closing,  as  it  were, 
by  a gentle  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
upper,  and  the  tongue  nearly  approaching 
the  palate.  H is  sometimes  mute,  as  in 
honouTy  hovest ; also  when  united  with  p, 
as  in  right,  Jight,  brought.  In  which,  what, 
and  some  other  words  where  it  follows  w,  it 
is  sounded  before  it,  hivich,  hwat,  &c.  II, 
among  the  Greeks,  as  anumeral,  signified  8 ; 
in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  200,  and 

with  a dash  over  it,  200,000. In  music, 

k is  the  seventh  degree  in  the  diatonic 
scale,  and  the  twelfth  in  the  chromatic. 

HA'BEAS-COR'FUS,  in  law,  a writ  for 
delivering  a person  from  false  imprisonment, 
or  for  removing  a person  from  one  court  to 
another.  It  is  accordingly  considered  ns 
the  glory  of  British  jurisprudence,  and  the 
bulwark  of  personal  freedom.  By  the 
action  of  this  writ,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral kinds,  adapted  to  different  occasions, 
relief  from  all  unjust  imprisonment  may 
be  obtained,  causes  removed  from  one 
court  to  another  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tibc,  and  prosecutors  compelled  to  bring 
the  prosecuted  to  open  trial,  instead  of  pro- 
longing his  imprisonment.  Thus  it  not 
only  protecta  the  citizen  from  unlawful  im- 
prisonment at  the  suggestion  of  the  civil 
ortlcers  of  the  government,  but  also  against 
groundless  arrests  at  the  suit  or  instigation 
of  individuals.  The  right  is,  however,  liable 
to  be  suspended ; it  being  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  clothe  the  executive  with  an  extraor- 
dinary power,  ns  the  Romans  were  in  the 
habit  of  choosing  n dictauir  in  emergencies, 
wlicn  the  public  was  in  danger.  In  peace- 


able times  a considerable  degree  of  liberty 
may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but 
in  troublesome  ones  the  executive  power 
should  have  every  possible  strength ; and,  in 
conformity  with  these  experimental  truths, 
the  British  parliament  may,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  by  temporary  suspension  of  every 
opposing  statute,  confide  even  absolute 
control  m the  hands  of  the  administration, 
without  permanently  giving  up  one  iota  of 
freedom. 

IIAB'ERGEON,  a coat  of  mail  formerly 
worn  to  defend  the  neck  and  breast.  It  was 
formed  of  little  iron  rings  united,  and  de- 
scended from  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the 
body. 

IlABEN'DUM,  in  law*,  a word  of  form  in 
a deed  or  conveyance,  which  must  consist 
of  two  parts,  viz.  the  premises  and  the  ha^ 
bendum  (to  have  and  to  hold). 

IIABTT,  in  philosophy,  an  aptitude  or 
disposition  cither  of  mind  or  body,  acquired 
by  a frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act : 
thus  virtue  is  called  n liabit  of  the  mind ; 
strength,  a habit  of  the  body.  .411  natural 
Inibits,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  are  no 
other  than  the  body  and  mind  themselves 
considered  as  either  acting  or  suffering;  cr 
they  arc  modes  of  the  body  or  mind  wherein 
cither  perseveres  till  effaced  by  some  con-  • 

trary  mode. Uabxi,  in  medicine,  denotes  - 

the  settled  constitution  of  the  body;  ora  < 
particular  state  formed  by  nature,  or  in-  ^ 
duecd  by  extraneous  circumstances.  • 

H.ADE,  in  mining,  a term  used  to  denote  J 
the  inclination,  or  delation  from  the  ver  . c 
tical,  of  any  mineral  vein.  Also  the  steep  ^ 
descent  of  a shaft. 

IIAD'DOCK,  a fishof  the  cod  kind,  which  p 
inhabits  tlic  northern  coast.  It  has  a long 
body,  the  upper  part  of  a dusky  brown  co- 
lour, and  the  bcllv  of  a silverv  hue. 

HAD  LEY’S  QUAD  ILVNT,  a quadrant 


mo  "ll”  sunjoiNRP  TiO  “r”  gives  tiik  sound  of  " p,”  as  in  nllLOSOI^HT. 


IS  PARTlCUtAni.T  U8RD  FOR  THE  UNIFORM  GARMENTS  OP  URI.IOIOUS  BOCIRTXK8,  CONPOUMAlILK  TO  TlIKIll  OKHKR 


0:f  tnm  Tors  op  MOUNrAI.t*  UAILSrONSa  AKM  VKUY  SMAI.L,  and  CONTl^UAM.Y  INCKKASK  in  »UI.K  Tll.L  TinSY  URACll  TilK  1.0WRU  QUOUNDB 


FB08T  PDIiVERIZES  TUB  SOIL>  AND  THEREBY  RENDERS  IT  FRUITFUL. 

HAi]  'U  ISTctB  Bicttonavtj  of  tl;e  ISeflcs  ICcttres.  [hal 


that  is  particularly  used  for  taking  altitudes 
at  sea. 

U.E>L\TITES,  or  Blood-stone,  in  na- 
tural history,  an  extremely  rich  and  tine 
iron  ore.  It  is  very  ponderous,  and  is  either 
of  a pale  red,  a deeper  red,  or  a bluish  co- 
lour; usually  of  a very  glossy  surface;  and 
when  broken,  of  a tine  and  regularly  striated 
texture : the  striae  converging  towards  the 
centre  of  the  body,  and  the  masses  natu- 
rally breaking  into  fragments  of  a broad 
base  and  pointed  end,  appearing  something 
pyramidal.  ^ 

H^EM.VrOCELE,  in  medicine,  a hernia 
from  extravasation  of  blood. 

HEM  ORRHAGE,  a flux  of  blood  from 
any  part  of  tlic  body,  proceeding  from  the 
rupture  of  a blood-vessel,  or  some  other 
cause.  The  principal  causes  of  hsemor- 
rhages  are  plethora,  violent  commotions  of 
the  body,  hot  foods  and  liquors,  heat  of  the 
season,  and  a sudden  cooling  of  the  body 
after  violent  heat  and  passion. 

HEM'ORRHOIDS,  in  medicine,  a dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  hsmorrhoidal 
veins;  the  piles. 

HAGIOG'RAPHY,  sacred  writings.  The 
Jews  divide  the  books  of  the  Scriptures  into 
three  parts ; the  Law,  which  is  contained  in 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  Prophets,  or  Nevim;  and  the  Cctuvim, 
or  writings,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  latter 
class  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Hai/iographa, 
comprehending  the  books  of  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Neheinia,  Ruth, 
Esther,  Chronicles,  Canticles,  I>amen- 
tations,  and  Ecclesiastes. 

H.VIL,  in  meteorology,  globules  of  ice,  or 
vapour  more  intensely  frozen  than  when  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  falling 
from  the  clouds  in  showers  and  storms. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  cold 
is  extreme,  and  where  the  electric  matter 
is  very  copious.  In  these  circumstances, 
a great  number  of  particles  of  water  arc 
brought  near  togetner,  where  they  arc 
frozen,  and  in  tlifir  descent  collect  other 
particles,  so  that  the  density  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hail-stone  grow*s  less  and  less 
from  the  centre;  this  being  formed  first  in 
the  higher  regions,  and  the  surface  being 
collected  in  the  lower.  Hailstones  assume 
various  figures ; some  are  round,  others 
angular,  others  pyramidical,  others  flat, 
and  sometimes  they  arc  stellated  with  six 
ra<lii,  like  crystals  of  snow.  They  some- 
times fall  with  a velocity  of  seventy  feet  in 
a second,  or  about  fifty  miles  an  hour : their 
great  momentum,  arising  from  this  velocity, 
renders  them  very  destructive,  particularly 
m hot  climates.  Showers  of  ice  and  freezing 
rain  arc  related  to  have  fallen  in  diflerent 
countries.  In  August,  1828,  there  was  a 
fall  of  solid  ice  at  Ilurslcy  in  StafTordsiiirc  s 
some  of  the  pieces  were  three  inches  long 
k °***  broad,  and  others  were  about 
three  inclirs  in  circumference,  and  quite 
solid.  A recent  traveller  in  North  America 
reUtrA,  that  twelve  years  since,  it  rained 
and  froze  as  it  frll  for  two  days  ; the  trees, 
ships,  and  buildings  were  encrusted  with 


icicles ; the  strongest  branches  of  the  trees 
fell  almost  every  minute  beneath  the  icy 
loads.  Mr,  Faux  says,  in  March,  1820,  at 
Newcastle,  Delaw'aie  State,  **  1 saw  the 
effect  of  the  late  freezing  rain  on  the  trees, 
W'hich,  over  an  extent  of  country  six  times 
as  large  as  England,  has  despoiled  trees  as 
completely  as  if  chain  shot  had  passed 
through  them  all.  Tlie  trees  and  shrubs 
are  laden  with  ice — aw'eight  ten  times  that 
of  their  own  boughs.  Many  farmers  lost 
nearly  all  their  timber  and  orchards;  a ship 
was  also  upset  by  the  great  w’eiglit  of  the 
ice  cohering  to  the  rigging.*'  The  pheno- 
mena attending  the  formation  and  fall  of 
hail  are  not  well  understood ; but  it  is 
certain  they  are  connected  with  electricity. 

HAIR,  in  physiology,  slender,  oblong, 
and  flexible  filaments,  growing  out  of  the 
pores  of  animals,  and  serving  most  of  them 
as  a covering.  It  consists  of  the  bulb,  si- 
tuated under  the  skin,  wdiich  is  a nervous 
vesicle,  and  a trunk  w'liich  perforates  the 
skin  and  cuticle,  and  is  covered  with  a pe- 
culiar vagina  or  sheath.  The  colour  of 
human  hair  depends  on  the  medullary 
juice  ; but  there  are  also  general  differences 
of  it,  peculiar  in  some  degree  to  the  cli- 
mates. In  the  hottest  countries  it  is  very 
black ; in  the  colder,  it  is  yellowish,  brown, 
or  inclining  to  red;  but  in  all  places  it 
grows  grey  or  white  with  age.  In  quad- 
rupeds, it  is  of  the  most  various  conforma- 
tion, from  the  finest  wool  to  the  bristles  of 
a hog.  The  principal  constituent  parts  of 
hair  are  animal  matter,  oil,  silex,  sulphur, 
carbonate  of  lime,  &c. — The  Roman  youth 
before  the  age  of  puberty  wore  their  hair 
in  ringlets  upon  their  shoulders ; but  about 
the  time  of  putting  on  the  togavirilia,  they 
cut  it  short;  sucli  of  them,  at  least,  as 
wished  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
maccaronics  and  effeminate  coxcombs.  The 
hair  thus  cut  oflf  was  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
who  is  always  represented  with  flowing  hair, 
or  to  some  other  god,  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  supposed  themselves  to  be  more 

immediately  placed. in  botany,  the 

down,  or  hair-like  threads  ou  the  surface  of 
plants. 

HAIR  PENCILS,  in  painting,  are  com- 
posed of  very  fine  hairs,  as  of  the  minever, 
the  marten,  the  badger,  the  polecat,  &c., 
which  are  mounted  in  a quill  w hen  they  arc 
small  or  of  moderate  size,  but  when  larger 
than  a quill  tht7  arc  mounted  in  w’hitc-iron 
tubes.  Tlic  most  essential  quality  of  a good 
pencil  is  to  form  n fine  point,  so  tliat  all  the 
flairs  may  be  united  wnen  they  arc  mois- 
tened by  drawing  them  through  the  lips. 

ilAlK’SRHEADTlI,  a measure  oflengtli, 
equal  to  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an  inch. 

HALT5ERD,  or  IIAL'RERT,  a weapon 
something  like  a spenr,  formerly  carried  by 
the  Serjeants  of  foot  and  artillery. 

IIAL'CYON,  in  ornithology,  a name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  alcfdo,ox  king- 
fisher ; a bird  that  was  said  to  lav  her  eggs 
in  nests,  on  rocks  near  the  sen,  uuriiig  the 
calm  weather,  about  the  winter  solstice. 

i Uahyon-dnya,  in  antiquity,  seven  days 

before,  and  ns  many  after  the  winter  solstice. 


RAIN  AND  DRW  INVIOORATR  PLANTS;  SNOW  PRF.SF.RVKS  THEM. 
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IN  SPRING  AND  SUMMER,  HAIL  HAS  A CHILLING  EFFECT  ON  VEGETATION,  BESIDES  INJURING  THE  TENDER  PLANTS  BT  ITS  VIOLENCE. 


THE  GREAT  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  HAND  OVER  THAT  OF  THE  APM,  ARISES  FROM  TUB  SIZE  AND  STRENGTH  OF  THE  THUMB 
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THB  GKNKaATION  OF  THE  HALO  IS  SIMILAR  TO  THAT  OF  THE  UAIHBOW. 
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HALF'-BLOOD,  in  law,  relationship  by 
the  father’s  or  the  mother's  side  only. 

IIA-LF-MOON,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
work composed  of  two  faces,  forming  a 
salient  angle,  whose  gorge  is  in  the  form 
of  a crescent  or  half-moon. 

HAL'IBUT,  in  ichthyology,  a fish  of  the 
genus  Pleiironectes.  It  has  a compressed 
body,  one  side  resembling  the  back,  the 
other  the  belly;  swims  on  its  side;  and 
both  eyes  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  head. 
It  gi'ows  to  a great  size,  sometimes  weigh- 
ing from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  forms  an  article  of  food. 

IIALIOTIS,  the  EAn-suELL,  in  concho- 
logy,  a simple  shell  without  any  hinge,  and 
formed  all  of  one  piece,  of  a depressed  fi- 
gure, very  angular  at  the  mouth,  having  an 
approach  to  tlie  spiral  form  at  the  summit, 
and  having  several  perforations  on  the  late- 
ral part  of  the  disk. 

HALLELU'IAH,  a w’ord  signifying  praise 
the  Lord,  or  praise  yc  Jehovah.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  beginning  of  some  Psalms,  and 
the  end  of  others.  It  is  a w'ord  of  such 
liquid  fluency  and  harmonious  softness, 
that  it  is  retained  in  our  hymns  without 
translation.  In  conformity  with  the  Ger- 
man and  other  continental  languages,  in 
which  j has  the  sound  of  y,  w e often  see  it 
written  Hallelujah ; but  to  pronounce  the 
w'ord  with  the  English  sound  of^  destroys 
its  beauty,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  so 
WTitten. 

HAL'LIABD,  a rope  or  tackle  for  hoist- 
ing or  low’ering  a sail. 

HALLUCINA'TIQN,  in  medicine,  (dy- 
saatheBia),  erroneous  imagination.  Hallu- 
cinations of  the  senses  arise  from  some  de- 
fect in  the  organs  of  sense,  or  fiom  some 
unusual  circumstances  attending  the  ob- 
ject; and  they  are  sometimes  symptoms  of 
general  disease,  as  in  fevers.  JlJfaniacai  hal- 
lucinations arise  from  some  imaginary  or 
mistaken  idea. 

HA'LO,  in  physiology,  a luminous  ring 
or  circle,  sometimes  white  and  sometimes 
coloured,  appearing  round  the  body  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars ; whose  light,  passing 
through  an  intervening  cloud,  gives  rise  to 
the  phenomenon.  It  is  generally  believed 
tliat  both  solar  and  lunar  haloes  are  heralds 
of  succeeding  changes  of  weather  from  dry 
to  moist ; as  rain  generally  follows  in  pe- 
riods of  from  four  to  twenty-four  hours 
after  each  manifestation,  according  to  the 
brilliancy  of  its  appearance,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  halo,  particularly  if  the  wind 
be  S.  or  S.  W.  And  that  these  indications 
generally  precede  the  indications  of  the 
barometer,  may  be  accounted  for  thus : — 
As  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere 
becomes  condensed  (from  contrary  cur- 
rents or  other  causes),  it  is  better  qualified 
to  concentrate  by  reflection  the  rays  of  the 
sun  or  moon  : and  hence  a halo  is  formed 
before  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  suffi- 
cient to  act  upon  the  barometer.  Lunar 
haloes  arc  more  easily  discovered  than  so- 
lar haloes,  because  tlic  lunar  rays  arc  more 
feeble  than  the  solar  ; but  solar  Imlocs  may 
1)C  readily  discovered,  if  observers  would 


accustom  themselves  to  look  steadily  w ithin 
a few  degrees  of  the  sun,  when  lie  has  risen 
from  10®  to  30®;  and  also  when  he  has 
about  the  same  altitude  in  the  evening  (as 
solar  haloes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  at 
mid-day),  when  they  perceive  he  shines 
faintly,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of 
cloud. 

HAL'OGENE,  in  chemistry,  those  sub- 
stances which  form  compounds  of  a saline 
nature,  by  their  union  with  metals,  as 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 

HA^M'ADRYAD,  in  the  heathen  mythol- 
ogy, a wood-nymph,  feigned  to  live  and  die 
with  the  tree  to  wliich  it  was  attached. 

HAM'MOCK,  in  naval  affairs,  a piece  of 
hempen  cloth,  six  feet  long,  and  three  feet 
wide,  gathered  together  at  the  two  ends  by 
means  of  a clew',  and  slung  horizontally 
under  the  deck,  forming  a receptacle  for  a 
bed.  In  preparing  for  battle,  the  ham- 
mocks, with  their  contents,  are  all  firmly 
corded,  taken  upon  deck,  and  fixed  in  va- 
rious nettings  so  as  to  form  a barricade 
against  small  shot. 

HAM'SOKEN,  in  old  law-books,  signi- 
fies the  liberty  or  privilege  a man  enjoys  in 
his  own  house.  It  is  also  said  to  signify  a 
franchise  granted  to  lords  of  manors,  by 
which  they  hold  pleas,  and  take  cognisance 
of  the  breach  of  that  immunity. 

HAM'STER,  in  zoology,  a species  of  rat, 
the  Mns  ericetus,  or  German  marmot.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  a water-rat,  and  is  remark- 
able for  tw’O  bags  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
under  the  skin,  in  which  it  conveys  food  to 
its  winter  residence. 

IIAN'APER,  an  office  in  chancery, under 
the  direction  of  a master,  whose  clerk  re- 
ceives all  fines  due  to  the  crowu  for  seals  of 
charters,  patents,  commissions,  and  wTits. 
It  is  supposed  he  formerly  deposited  the 
money  so  taken  in  a kind  of  basket,  or  ham- 
per. There  is  also  an  officer  who  is  con- 
troller of  the  hanaper.  This  word  therefore 
answered  to  the  modem  exchequer. 

HAND,  in  anatomy,  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  human  body,  wliich,  from  the 
facilities  it  affords  in  all  operations,  and 
accuracy  in  ascertaining  the  magnitude, 
&C.  of  extraneous  objects,  is  justlv  consi- 
dered ns  contributing  very  essentially  to  all 
that  is  either  ingenious  or  scientific  in  the 
human  character.  It  consists  of  the  carpus, 
or  wrist;  the  metacarpus,  or  the  four  bones 
within  the  palm,  and  the  fingers.-^ — Hand, 
in  the  manege,  a measure  of  four  inches,  by 
which  the  height  of  a horse  is  computed  ; 
Also  the  parts  of  a horse ; as  the /orcAowrf, 
for  the  head,  neck,  and  fore-quarters;  the 
hind-hand,  which  includes  the  rest.  It  also 
denotes  the  horseman’s  hand ; as,  the  spur- 
hand,  which  is  his  right  hand;  and  the 

bridle-hand,  wliich  is  his  left  hand. 

Hand,  ill  heraldry,  is  tenned  either  dexter 
(right),  or  sinister  (left) ; and,  when^rne 
in  the  escutcheon,  is  supposed  to  signify 

power,  equity,  fidelity,  and  friendship. 

The  word  hand  is  also  used  in  a preat  va- 
riety of  senses,  far  too  numerous  tor  inscr-  , 
tion  here,  both  lilerally  and  figuratively.  | 

IIAND'SPIKK,  a strong  wooden  bar,  j 
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rUUCtoll  ru«  rMKgft.'ICK  OV  tUAiltNAgY  UOOI)  CANNOT  MAKU  US  HAIM'Y,  TtlK  AltSBNCK  OK  IT  MAY  MAKH  US  MlSKUAItLK 


CONGRESSES  OF  THE  HANSEATIC  LEAGUE  WERE  HELD  TRIBNNIALLY. 


har]  % T^eto  Bicttonan)  of  llje  'JBcIles  "JCettrcs.  [har 


used  as  a lever  to  move  the  windlass  and 
capstan  in  heaving  up  the  anchor,  or  rais- 
ing any  weight  on  board  a ship. 

H.-ViN'SEATIC,  pertaining  to  the  Hanse 
towns,  or  to  their  confederacy.  The  Hanse 
towns  in  Germany  were  certain  commercial 
cities  which  associated  for  the  protection 
of  commerce  as  early  as  the  12th  century. 
To  this  confederacy  acceded  certain  com- 
mercial cities  in  Holland,  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  until  they  amounted  to 
seventy-two,  which  for  centuries  com- 
manded the  respect  and  defied  the  power 
of  kings.  From  the  middle  of  the  loth 
century,  the  power  of  the  confederacy, 
though  still  very  formidable,  began  to  de- 
cline. This,  however,  was  not  owing  to  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  but  to 
the  progress  of  that  improvement  it  had  done 
so  much  to  promote.  The  civilization,w'hich 
had  been  at  first  confined  to  the  cities, 
gradually  extended  over  the  contiguous 
country ; and  feudal  anarchy  was  everywhere 
superseded  by  a system  of  subordination  and 
the  progress  of  the  arts.  At  present  it  only 
consists  of  the  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck, 
and  Bremen  ; and  they,  indeed,  possess 
merely  the  shadow  of  tlieir  former  state. 

H.\P'PIXESS,  the  agreeable  sensations 
which  spring  from  the  enjoyment  of  wod. 
It  consists  in  the  possession  not  only  of 
the  goods  of  the  body,  as  health,  strength, 
&c.  but  also  of  the  more  rcHned  goods  of 
the  mind,  as  knowledge,  memory,  taste,  and 
Mpccially  the  moral  virtues,  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  benevolence,  &c.  That  state  is 
mostly  to  be  sought  after,  in  which  the 
fewest  competitions  and  disappointments 
can  happen,  which  least  of  all  impairs  any 
sense  of  pleasure,  and  opens  an  unexpected 
Murcc  of  the  most  refined  and  lasting  en- 
j joyments.  That  state  which  is  attended 
i with  all  those  advantages,  is  a state  or 
■ course  of  virtue:  therefore,  a state  of  virtue, 

I in  which  the  moral  goods  of  the  mind  are 
I attained,  is  the  happiest  state;  and  he  only 
! can  be  esteemed  really  and  permanently 
I happy,  who  enjoj^  peace  of  mind  in  the 
j favour  of  the  Almighty. 

I HARAN'GUE,  a popular  oration,  gcnc- 
j rally  implying  loudness  or  declamation:  and 
1 not  a delinerate  and  argumentative  address 
I or  disroursc. 

I IlAR'BOUn,  a port,  haven,  or  inlet  of 
! the  sea,  in  which  ships  can  moor,  and  be 
! sheltered  from  the  iury  of  winds  and  a 
' heavy  sen. 

I HARD-A-LEE,  in  seaman’s  language, 

I an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  Icc 
side  of  the  ship,  to  tack  or  keep  her  head 

to  the  wind. Ilard^a-weather,  an  order 

to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  weather  or 
wimlwar<l  side  of  the  ship.— — //ard-a-por/, 
an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  lar- 
board side. Uarrl’a-tfarboard,  an  order 

to  mit  the  helm  clo^e  to  the  starboard  side. 
^ HARD  NKSR,  in  physiology,  that  qualify 
in  ho«lirs  wdicreby  tlicir  parts  cohere  firmly 
together,  so  as  not  to  give  way  to  any  ex- 
ternal impulse,  nor 'yicid  inwards,  without 
brenking.  A body,  says  M.  Haiiy,  is  con- 
■idrred  more  hard  in  proportion  ns  it  pre- 


sents greater  resistance  to  the  friction  of 
another  hard  body,  such  as  a steel  file;  or 
as  it  is  more  capable  of  wearing  or  working 
into  such  other  body,  to  which  it  ina^  be 
applied  by  friction.  ' • 

HARD'WARE,  instruments'and  utensils 
of  every  kind  manufactured  from  metals, 
comprising  iron,  brass,  steel,  and  copper 
articles  of  all  descriptions.  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  are  the  principal  seats  of  the 
British  hardware  manufactures ; and  from 
these  immense  quantities  of  knives,  razors, 
scissars,  fire-arms,  gilt  and  plated  goods, 
&c.  are  supplied  to  an  extent  almost  in- 
credible. The  estimate  formed  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch  is  that  the  total  aggregate  va- 
lue of  the  iron  and  other  hardw'are  manu- 
factures of  England  and  Scotland  cannot 
be  reckoned  at  less  than  17,500,000?.  a year; 
affording  direct  employment,  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  trade,  for  at  least 
360,000  persons. 

HARE,  in  zoology,  Lepus  timidus,  a ti- 
morous animal  of  exquisite  sight  and  hear- 
ing, with  long  ears,  large  eyes,  a short  tail, 
and  a divided  upper  lip.  it  is  a beast  of 
chacc,  and  is  sometimes  pursued  by  grey- 
hounds in  opeu  ground,  Avhich  is  called 
coursing ; and  sometimes  by  harriers  or 
hare  hounds,  which  is  called  hare  hunting. 
It  subsists  on  a great  variety  of  vegetables, 
particularly  those  which  possess  milky 
qualities ; the  bark  of  young  trees,  and 
their  tender  shoots  are  likewise  often  taken 
by  them  for  food.  It  produces  generally 
three  youn^  ones  at  a time,  and  breeds  at 
least  three  times  in  a year.  The  hare  seldom 
quits  its  scat,  or /orm,  as  it  is  called,  during 
the  day,  unless  compelled  by  the  approach 
of  enemies ; but  takes  itsarnngc  for  food  and 
excursion  by  night,  always  returning,  it  is 
said,  to  her  habitation,  by  the  same  track 
by  which  it  was  left.  In  this  form  it  will 
sometimes  suffer  itself  to  be  approached  so 
nearly,  as  almost  to  be  trodden  upon  before 
it  starts  for  escape ; the  first  aavanccs  of 
the  enemy  having  probably  not  attracted 
its  attention,  and  those  which  immediately 
followed  being  attended  by  n species  of 
fascination,  or  prostration  of  energy,  the 
frequent  effect  of  terror ; but  at  length  the 
imminence  of  its  danger  rouses  cverv  nerve 
and  muscle  to  exertions  which  enable  it  to 
leave  its  enemies  at  a considerable  distance. 
Its  Hcctncss  is  such  ns  to  give  it  the  ad- 
vantage over  many  of  its  numerous  ad- 
versaries. Its  quickness  of  hearing,  and 
comprehension  of  sight,  by  which  last  it 
receives  tlic  impression  of  objects  on  almost 
every  side,  arc  also  important  means  of  its 
protection. 

nA'RKBEI/h,  in  botany,  a plant  of  tlie 

Eenus  flj/acintAus,  with  campnnifonn  or 
ell-shaped  (lowers. 

IIA'HE’S-EAR,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  /{u/drurum. 

HATtELlR,  a single  or  double  fissure  of 
the  upper  lip,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
tw*o  or  three  parts,  and  thus  resembles  the 
H]i  of  the  hare.  It  is  n great  deformity,  but, 
fortunately,  is  easily  curable  by  undergoing 
certain  surgical  operations. 


IIARDXRSS  IS  rnOMOTBI)  HY  A DEFICIKNCY  OF  LATENT  IIKAT. 
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THERE  IS  AN  INTER>1ED1AT£  STATE  BETWIXT  HARDNESS  AND  FLUIDITY,  IN  WHICH  BODIES  ARB  9IADE  TO  YIELD  TO  A CERTAIN  FORCE, 


iU'SlCAl.  GLASSKS  ARK  OP  GERMAN  ORIGIN,  BUT  WERE  REVIVED  BY  DR.  FRANKLIN,  AND  BROUGHT  TO  GREAT  PERFECTION  BY  THE  MESSRS.  CARTWRIGHT. 
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THE  WOMEN  OP  THE  IMPERIAL  HAREM  ARB  GENERALLY  CIRCASSIAN  SLAVES. 


har]  Sdentific  anU  ICitcrarn  ®reasurij ; [ha a 

HA'REM,  the  apartments  in  which  Mus- 
sulman princes  coniine  their  \vomen,  w'ho 
are  prohibited  from  the  society  of  others. 
Tli^  are  w’aited  on  by  female  slaves,  and 
guarded  by  black  eunuchs:  the  head  of  the 
latter  is  called  Kizlar-aga.  There  are  two 
kizlar-agas,  one  of  the  old,  the  other  of  the 
new  palace,  each  of  wliich  has  its  harem. 
The  one  is  occupied  by  the  women  of  former 
sultans,  and  those  who  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  reigning  prince ; the  other 
by  such  as  still  enjoy  his  favour.  The 
lady  who  first  presents  him  w'ith  a male 
heir,  is  styled  the  su/tana,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. Siie  must  then  retire  into  the  old 
palace  ; but  her  son  ascends  the  throne, 
she  returns  to  the  new  palace,  and  has  the 
title  of  sultana  valide.  She  is  the  only 
woman  who  is  allowed  to  appear  without  a 
veil ; none  of  the  others,  even  when  sick, 
are  permitted  to  lay  aside  the  veil,  in  the 
presence  of  any  one  except  the  sultan. 
\Vheu  visited  by  the  physician,  their  bed  is 
covered  with  a thick  counterpane,  and  the 
pulse  felt  through  gauze.  The  life  of  the 
ladies  of  the  imperial  harem  is  spent  in 
bathing,  dressing,  walking  in  the  gardens, 
witnessing  the  voluptuous  dances  performed 
by  their  slaves,  &c.  The  women  of  other 
Turks  enjoy  the  society  of  their  friends  at 
the  baths,  or  at  each  other’s  houses,  appear 
in  public  accompanied  by  slaves  and  eu- 
nuchs, and  enjoy  a degree  of  liberty  w’hich 
increases  as  they  descend  in  rank.  But 
those  of  the  sultan  have  none  of  these  pri- 
vileges. It  is,  of  course,  only  the  richer 
Moslems  who  can  maintain  harems:  the 
poorer  classes  have  generally  but  one  wife. 

HAR  ICOT,  a kind  of  ragout  of  meats 
and  roots. 

HAR'LEQUIN,  the  principal  character 
in  pantomime,  cladin  aparty-coloured dress, 
witli  a half-mask,  and  who  is  perpetually 
dancing,  leaping,  or  performing  tricks  wnth 
his  wonder-working  wand.  This  character 
was  first  introduced  into  Italian  comedy, 
where  he  united  extravagant  buffoonery 
with  great  corporeal  agility. 

HARMATTAN,  the  name  given  to  a 
prevailing  wind  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  of  a peculiarly  dry  and  parching 
character. 

IIARMONTCA,  or  ARMON'ICA,  a mu- 
sical instrument,  in  which  the  sound  is 
produced  from  glasses,  blown  as  near  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  hcmis^)here8,  having 
each  an  open  neck  or  socket  in  the  middle. 
The  diameter  of  the  largest  glass  is  nine 
inches,  and  that  of  the  smallest  three 
inches.  Between  these  there  arc  twenty- 
three  different  sizes,  differing  from  each 
other  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  largest  glass  in  the  instrument  is  G, 
including  three  complete  octaves  ; nndtliey 
arc  distinguished  by  |)ainting  the  apparent 
parts  of  the  glasses  within  side,  every  semi- 
tone white,  and  the  other  notes  of  the 
octave  with  the  seven  prismatic  colours;  so 
that  glasses  of  the  same  colour,  (the  white 
cxccptcd)  arc  always  octaves  to  each  other. 
The  method  of  extracting  exquisite  tones, 
by  rubbing  the  linger  on  the  hriai  of  drink- 

Ing-glasscs,  filled  with  water  in  different 
proportions,  was  an  old  discovery;  but  it 
remained  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  construct  the 
harmonica.  **The  advantages  of  this  in- 
strument,” says  Dr.  Franklin,  “ are,  that 
its  tones  are  incomparably  sweet  beyond 
any  other ; that  they  may  be  swelled  and 
softened  at  pleasure,  by  stronger  or  weaker 
pressures  of  the  finger,  and  continued  to 
any  length ; and  that  the  instrument,  once 
well  tuned,  never  again  wants  tuning.” 
Its  disadvantages  are,  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing the  tones  by  grinding ; the  extreme 
skiifulness  necessary  in  the  player;  and  the 
impracticability  of  performing  upon  it  many 
of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  musical 
art ; for  however  much  it  excels  all  others  in 
the  delicacy  and  duration  of  its  tones,  yet 
it  is  confined  to  those  of  a soft  and  plain- 
tive character,  and  to  slow  solemn  move- 
ments. 

HARMONTCS,  that  branch  of  music 
which  considers  the  differences  and  propor- 
tions of  sound. 

HAR'MONY,  in  music,  the  agreeable 
result  or  union  of  several  musical  sounds 
heard  at  one  and  the  same  time,  yaiural  [ 
harmony  consists  of  the  harmonic  triad  or  | 
common  chord.  Artificial  harmony  is  a ! 
mixture  of  concords  and  discords.  Figured 
harmony  is  that  in  which,  for  the  purpose  1 
of  melody,  one  or  more  of  the  parts  of  a 1 
composition  move,  during  the  continuance  | 
of  a chord,  through  certain  notes  which  do  | 
not  fonn  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of  1 

that  chord. Harmony,  as  applied  to 

nature,  the  necessary  reciprocal  accordance 
of  causes  and  effects,  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  one  thing  is  dependent  on  that  of  | 

another. In  mattersof  literature,  wc  use  : 

tlie  word  harmony  for  a certain  agreement  j 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  discourse.  ' 
In  architecture,  harmony  denotes  an  agree-  * 
able  relation  between  the  pans  of  a build- 
ing. In  painting,  it  signifies  the  union  or 
connection  between  the  figures,  witli  res- 
pect to  the  subject  of  the  piece ; and  also 
denotes  the  union  or  agreeable  mixture  of 

different  colours. Harmony  gf  the  sphtres,  I 

a favourite  hypothesis  of  Pythagoras  and  : 
many  other  ancient  philosophers,  accord-  j 
ing  to  which,  celestial  music,  imperceptible  j 
by  the  cars  of  mortals,  was  supposed  to  be  j 
produced  by  the  sweetly  tuned  motions  of  i 
the  stars  and  planets.  This  harmony  they  ’ 
attributed  to  the  various  proportionate  im-  i 
pressions  of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one  j 
another,  acting  at  proper  intervals.  * 

IIAR:SI()x\TCAL  rnOPORTIOX,  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  is  that  in  which 
the  first  term  is  to  the  third,  ns  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  first  and  second  is  to  the 
difference  of  the  second  and  third:  thus 
2,  3,  6,  arc  in  harmonicnl  proportion,  be- 
cause 2 : f> : : 1 : 3.  In  four  terms  the  1st  : 
is  to  the  4th  ns  the  difference  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  is  to  the  difference  of  the  3rd  and  4th:  ; 
that  is  9,  12,  16,  24,  arc  in  harmonicnl  pro- 
portion because  0 : 24:  : 3:  8.  “To find  an 
narmonirnl  mean  proportion  between  tun  ; 
terms:”  Divide  double  tbeir  product  by 
their  sum.  “To  find  n 3rd  term  in  hai-  j 
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NO  riiRr.*nonN  Turkish  w'OMAN  can  br  introduced  as  a concudink. 


SO»  INflNlTE  vriSDOU  MUST  ACCOMrLISlI  ALL  ITS  WORKS  W'lTII  CON8UMMATR  HARMONY,  PROrORTlON,  AND  R KOULAUITT.*'— CHET  N K. 


I!*0  UATIU  13  U»UALLI  rAISVtD  WITH  A IIAKT,  BUT  W»  IIAVB  NO  TKaTIMONT  THAT  TIIH  IIKIIHKW  IIAIIU  WAS  ANY  TlllNO  MKB  OUIIS, 


TUK  IVORT  HARP,  WITU  SEVE:<  STRINGS,  BELONGED  TO  TUE  GREEKS. 

har]  '91  iSTcto  Sictionan)  of  tf;e  ISclIcs  lEettres.  [has 


monical  proportion  to  two  given  terms ( 
Pivide  their  product  by  the  difference  be- 
tween double  the  1st  term  and  the  2nd 
term.  To  find  a *Uh  term  in  harraonical 
proportion  to  three  terms  given Pivide 
the  product  of  the  1st  and  3rd  term  by  the 
difference  between  double  of  the  1st  and 
the  2nd  term. 

IIAR'MOST,  in  Grecian  History,  a Spar- 
tan governor,  regulator  or  prefect. 

HaAR'MOTOME,  in  mineralog}',  a curi- 
ous substance,  called  also  Crosn-stone,  on 
account  of  the  cruciform  figure  of  its  crys- 
tals, and  the  peculiarity  of  its  composition. 
It  chiefiy  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins  ; its 
prevailing  colour  is  wliite;  it  is  translucent 
or  semi-transparent,  and  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass. 

HARP,  a musical  stringed  instrument, 
of  a triangular  figure.  It  stands  erect,  and, 
when  used,  is  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  per- 
former, who  produces  its  tones  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  both  hands 
on  the  strings.  Its  origin  is  very  variously 
ascribed ; but  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
its  invention  is  manifestly  very  ancient; 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  in  use  (under 
various  forms)  with  the  Egyptians,  He- 
brc%vs,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  excelled  in  playing  on  the  harp. 
The  Irish,  Scots,  and  Welsh  also  made 
much  use  of  this  instrument ; and  with  the 
Anglo- .Vormans  it  was  equally  popular. 
Ry  the  Welsh  laws,  a harp  was  one  of  the 
things  that  were  necessary  to  characterize  | 
a freeman  or  gentleman ; and  none  could 
pretend  to  this  rank,  who  had  not  a harp, 
and  was  not  able  to  play  upon  it.  By  the 
same  laws,  to  prevent  slaves  from  pretend- 
ing to  be  gentlemen,  it  was  expressly  for- 
bidden to  teach,  or  to  pennit,  them  to  play 
upon  the  harp ; and  none  but  the  king,  the 
king’s  musicians,  and  gentlemen,  were  al- 
lowed to  have  harps  in  their  possession. 
The  modern  harjJ  forms  one  of  the  most 
elegant  objects  to  the  eye,  while  it  produces 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  effects  to  the 
ear,  of  any  instruyient  in  use.  There  are 
generally  3.5  strings,  but  sometimes  the 
number  is  extended  to  *13;  and  the  coni- 
usually  extends  from  double  A of  the 
f ^ clef,  to  double  G in  tlie  G clef. 
IlAR'i’lES,  in  mythology,  three  rapa- 
cious winged  monsters,  supiHiscd  to  be  the 
goddes^rs  of  storms,  and  called  Acllo,  Ocy-  j 
pete,  and  Celceno.  They  are  so  differently 
described  bv  the  poets,  that  it  is  difficult  ' 
to  say  any  thing  definite  concerning  them. 
Hesiod  represents  them  ns  young  virgins,  , 
of  great  beauty;  Vossius  supposes  them  to 
be  three  winds;  hut  both  ))oct8  and  artists 
ftppc  ir  generally  to  vie  with  each  other  in. 
depicting  them  under  the  most  hideous 
forms, 

HARPOON',  an  iron  instnimcnt,  formed 
at  one  end  like  a barbed  arrow,  and  having 
a rope  at  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
spearing  the  whale.  As  «oon  ns  the  boat 
1i;m  been  rowed  within  a euinpctenl  dis* 
ti»nre  of  the  whale,  the  hnrpooner  Iniinelies 
his  instrument ; and  the  fish  being  wounded, 

} immediately  d€*ei»nds  under  the  ice  with 


amazing  rapidity,  carrying  the  hai’poon 
along  with  him,  and  a considerable  length 
of  the  line,  wliich  is  purposely  let  down, 
to  give  him  room  to  dive.  Being  soon  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigue  and^'Icsa  of  blood, 
he  re-ascends,  in  order  to  breathe,  where  he 
presently  expires,  and  floats  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. Harpoon  Gun,  an  in- 

strument for  discharging  harpoons  at 
whales  in  preference  to  the  common  method 
of  the  hand,  it  consists  of  a kind  of  swivel, 
having  a barrel  of  wrought  iron,  about  tw'o 
feet  long,  and  is  furnished  with  two  locks, 
which  act  simultaneously,  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  liability  of  the  gun 
missing  fire. 

IIAilP'SICHORD,  a musical  instrument 
with  strings  of  wire,  played  on  by  means  of 
keys,  the  striking  of  which  moves  certain 
little  jacks,  which  also  move  a double  row 
of  chords  or  strings,  stretched  over  four 
bridges  on  the  table  of  the  instrument. 
Since  the  invention  of  that  superior  instru- 
ment, the  grand  piano-forte,  the  use  of  the 
harpsichord  is  greatly  diminished. 

HAR  RIER,  a small  hound,  with  an  acute 
sense  of  smelling,  kept  for  hunting  hares. 

HAR'ROW,  the  name  of  a very  useful 
instrument  of  agriculture,  employed  to  pre- 
pare ploughed  land  for  the  seed,  and  to 
mix  the  seed  with  the  soil  after  it  has  been 
sown. 

HARTS'HORN,  the  horns  of  the  com- 
mon male  deer,  to  which  very  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues  were  once  ascribed,  but 
which  the  experience  of  late  years  has  con- 
siderably lessened.  The  articles  denomi- 
nated spirit  of  hartshorn  and  salt  of  harts- 
horn, though  formerly  obtained  from  the 
horns  of  different  species  of  deer,  are  now 
chiefiy  prepared  from  bones.  The  former 
of  these,  which  is  a volatile  alkali  of  a very 
penetrating  nature,  is  an  efficacious  remedy 
m nervous  complaints  and  fainting-fits ; 
and  salt  of  hartsuorn  has  been  successfully 
prescribed  in  fevers.  The  scrapings  or 
ra.spings  of  the  liorns,  under  the  name  of 
hartshorn  shavings,  are  variously  employed 
in  medicine.  Boiled  in  water,  the  horns  of 
deer  give  out  an  cinoilient  jelly,  which  is 
said  to  be  remarkably  nutritive.  The  jelly 
of  hartshorn  is  simply  gelatine ; the  earth 
remaining  after  calcination,  is  phosphate  of 
lime;  the  salt  and  spirit  of  hartshorn  arc 
muriate  of  auimoiiia,  with  a little  animal 
oil. 

H.'VR'USPICE,  in  Roman  history,  a per- 
son who  pretended  to  foretel  future  events 
by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts  sacri- 
ficed, or  watching  the  circumstances  at- 
tending their  slaughter,  or  their  manner  of 
burning  and  the  ascent  of  the  smoke. 

IIAR'VK.ST  MOON,  an  epithet  applied 
to  those  moons  which,  in  the  nntuiniml 
montiis,  rise  on  successive  nights,  soon 
after  sunset,  owing  to  the  oblique  ascension 
of  (he  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  tliroffgh  which 
the  moon  is  then  passing. 

IIASTA'TI,  among  tlic  Ilomnns,  were 
snhlicrs  armed  with  spears,  who  were  al- 
ways drawn  up  in  the  first  lini*  of  battle. 
These  were  picked  out  the  next  in  age  to 
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SOME  SAT  THAT  THE  HARP  CAME  TO  US  PROM  THE  NATIONS  OP  THE  NORTH  OP  EUROPE,  IN  WHOSE  LANGUAGES  THEY  TRACE  ITS  ETYMOLOGY. 


TUB  OSTRICH,  CONTRARY  TO  THE  COMMON  OPINION,  SITS  UPON  ITS  EGGS,  TUE  MALE  IN  COMPANY  WITH  SEVERAL  FEMALES,  DAY  AND  NIGHT, 


WHUB  HATCHING,  A HEN  WILL  BOLDLY  EKCODKTEE  TUB  LABGEST  DOG. 


hat]  Scientific  anti  ICitevari}  ®reasurp  ; [haw 


the  velites.  At  last  they  laid  aside  the  I 
spear,  but  still  retained  their  name.  I 

HATCH- EL,  or  HAC'KLE,  a tool  with 
which  tiax  and  hemp  are  dressed.  It  con- 
sists of  long  iron  teeth,  regularly  set  in  a 
piece  of  board,  being,  in  fact,  a large  kind 
of  comb  or  card. 

HATCH'ETINE,  in  mineralogy,  a sub- 
stance of  the  consistence  of  soft  tallow,  of 
a yellowish  white  or  greenish  yellow  colour, 
found  in  South  Wales. 

HATCHTNG,  the  maturation  of  the 
eggs  of  birds,  and  production  of  the  young 
ones  alive.  This  is  accomplished  either  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  body  of  the 
parent  bird,  or  by  artificial  heat.  [See 
Incubation.] 

HATCH’MENT,  or  Funeral  Achieve- 
ment, in  heraldry,  an  armorial  escutcheon, 
usually  placed  over  the  door  of  a person  of 
distinction,  deceased,  and  which  points  out 
the  sex,  conjugal  connexion,  and  dignity  of 
the  person.  Tliese  circumstances  are  de- 
noted by  the  form  and  accompaniments  of 
the  field,  and  the  colour  of  the  (fvound  of 
the  hatchment ; thus,  “ For  a bachelor,” — 
the  paternal  arms  are  xiaintedupon  a shield, 
and  accompanied  with  helmet,  crest,  and 
motto,  and  with  the  ground  of  hatchment 
(namely,  the  vacant  canvass  on  each  side 
of  the  shield)  all  black.  For  a single 
woman,” — the  paternal  arras  are  painted 
upon  a lozenge,  with  no  other  accompani- 
ment, or  ornament,  than  a gold-cord,  loosely 
knotted,encompas8ing  the  field : the  ground, 
in  this  case,  is  also  all  black.  For  a 
widow,” — the  paternal  arms  of  the  defunct 
are  impaled  with  those  of  her  late  husband, 
in  a lozenge,  with  a fancy  gold-ornament 
round  it ; but  ^ith  no  accompaniment ; the 
ground  all  black.  ” For  a married  woman 
leaving  a husband,” — her  paternal  arms 
impaled  with  those  of  her  husband,  arc 
painted  upon  a shield,  without  the  armorial 
accompaniment;  the  sides  of  the  shield 
being  only  ornamented.  In  this  case  the 
sinister  side  of  the  ground  is  black,  to  de- 
note the  death  of  the  wife  ; the  dexter  side 
white,  to  show  that  the  husband  is  living. 

For  a married  man  leaving  a widow,” — 
the  arms  as  before,  upon  a shield,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  helmet,  cr.  st,  and 
motto : the  dexter  side  of  the  ground,  in 
this  case,  being  black;  the  sinister, white. 

“ For  a man  who  dies,  leaving  a second 
his  shield  of  arms  (not  impaled) 
together  with  the  accompaniments,  are 
painted  upon  a black  ground.  On  the 
dexter  side  of  the  shield  is  placed  a small 
funeral  escutcheon,  bearing  his  paternal 
coat  impaled  with  that  of  his  first  wife,  the 
sinister  side  of  this  escutcheon  being  black, 
to  denote  her  death;  and  on  the  sinister 
side  of  the  shield  is  placed  another  cscut- 
clicon,  bearing  his  arms  impaled  with 
those  of  his  second  wife  ; the  dexter  side  of 
this  escutcheon,  being  painted  black,  to 
denote  his  deatli;  the  sinister,  while,  to 
show  that  his  second  wife  is  still  living. 

“ The  peer,”  is  distinguished  by  his  coronet 
and  supporters;  ” the  baronet,”  by  his 
badge;  '*  the  knight  companion,”  by  the  . 


motto  of  his  order;  and  “the  bishop,”  by 
his  mitre.  In  this  case  it  is  observable, 
that  as,  by  the  rules  of  heraldry,  the  arms 
of  the  office  take  precedency  of  those  of  the 
holder,  the  arms  of  the  diocese  arc  always 
impaled  on  the  dexter  side,  those  of  the 
bishop  on  the  sinister  side,  of  the  csctit- 
cheon:  consequently  on  the  hatchment  for 
a bishop  the  sinister  (and  not  the  dexter) 
side  of  the  ground  is  painted  black. 

HATCH' WAY,  in  ships,  a square  or 
oblong  opening  in  the  deck,  adbrding  a 
passage  from  one  deck  to  another,  or  into 
the  hold  or  lower  apartments. 

HArTI-SHERlFF,  in  Turkish  polily, 
an  order  which  comes  immediately  from 
the  Grand  Signior,  who  subscribes  it  usually 
with  these  words; — Let  luy  order  be  exe- 
cuted according  to  its  form  and  import.” 
These  words  arc  generally  edged  with  gold, 
or  otherwise  ornamented;  and  an  order 
given  in  this  way  is  irrevocable. 

HAU'TEOY,  a musical  wind  instnxment, 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  fiute,  but  spread- 
ing and  \ridening  at  the  bottom,  and 
sounded  through  a reed. 

H.AV'ERSACK,  a kind  of  bag  of  strong 
coarse  linen,  to  carry  bread  and  provisions 
on  a march. 

HAW'FINCH,  in  ornithology,  a species 
of  Loxia,  which  feeds  on  haws  and  cher- 
ries. 

HAWK,  a bird  of  prey  of  the  eagle  and 
falcon  tiibe,  the  two  principal  species  of 
which  are  tlie  sparrowhawk  and  the  gos- 
hawk, both  used  formerly  in  falconry. 
Most  of  the  species  are  rapacious,  feeding 
on  birds  and  small  animals. 

HAWK'ING,  the  exercise  of  takingwild- 
fowl  by  means  of  hawks,  usually  called  fal- 
conry. In  olden  times,  persons  of  liigh 
rank’  rarely  appeared  without  their  dogs 
and  their  hawks;  the  latter  they  carried 
with  them  when  they  journeyed  from  one 
country  to  another:  and  sometimes  even 
w hen  they  went  to  battle,  and  would  not 
part  with  them  even  to  procure  their  own 
liberty  when  taken  prisoners.  These  birds 
were  considered  as  ensigns  of  nobility;  and 
no  action  could  be  reckoned  more  dishon- 
ourable to  a man  of  rank,  than  to  give  up 
liis  liawk.  Upon  the  tapestry  of  Bayeaux, 
Harold  is  represented  approaching  the 
duke  of  Nonunndy,  with  his  hawk  upon 
his  liaiid.  Sometimes  hawks  formed  nart 
of  the  train  of  an  ecclesiastic : Bcckct  imd 

hawks  and  hounds  of  every  description  w ith 
him,  when  he  went  to  the  court  of  France, 
as  ambassador  from  England.  Females  of 
distinction  were,  occasionally  represented 
with  hawks  on  their  hands,  as  we  know, 
from  an  ancient  sculpture,  in  the  church 
of  Milton-Abbey,  where  the  consort  of 
King  Alliclstan  ajipear.s,  with  a falcon  on 
her  hand,  tearing  a bird.  The  Welsh  had  a 
saying  in  very  early  times,  that  **  you  may 
know  a gentleman  by  his  hawk,  horse,  and 
greyliouml.”  Alfred  the  Great  is  said  to  j 
have  written  a treatise  on  hawking;  and 
from  various  sources  the  pastime  may  be 
traced  in  high  favour,  to  the  end  of  the 
Saxon  era. Ihurking^  in  trade,  the  going  I 


;M6  alt.  birds,  KXCKrr  tiir  cuckoo,  hatch  their  own  not.':. 


mans  hatch  thkir  boos  by  thb  warmth  or  thrir  body;  yisiiRs,  inskctr,  urptilks,  and  worms  kxvosb  tiikm  to  thr  sun’s  ukat. 
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ALL  METALS,  ISBINO  GOOD  CONDUCTOUS  Ol'  HEAT,  FEEL  COLD. 
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about  with  commodities  to  sell,  after  the 
manner  of  a hawker. 

HAUYNE,  a mineral  so  named  in  honour 
of  the  celebrated  abb6  Hauy.  It  occurs  in 
Latium,  and  was  at  tirst  called  lafialiie;  it 
has  also  been  considered  as  allied  to  sap> 
phirc,  and  named  sapAirin;  but  more  recent 
examination  of  its  properties  prove  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  species  called  lazulite  by 
Hauy. 

HAWK'WEEP,  in  botany,  a plant  which 
bears  a flower  in  the  form  of  a marigold. 
There  are  several  genera  and  species  of 
plants  thus  designated. 

HAWSE,  a sea  terra,  for  the  situation  of 
the  cables  before  the  ship's  stern,  when  she 
is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  the 
bows,  as  * a clear  or  open  hawse,'  * a foul 

hawse,*  &c. Uawse-hole^  a cylindrical 

hole  in  the  bow  of  a ship  through  which  a 

cable  passes. Hawser,  a large  rope,  in 

size  between  a cable  and  a tow-line. 

HAWTHORN,  or  WHITE  THORN,  in 
botany,  a shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Cratte- 
ffus,  which  bears  the  red  berry  called  the 
haw.  It  grows  naturally  in  all  parts  of 
Europe ; is  much  used  for  hedges ; and  is 
admired  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage 
and  the  agreeable  perfume  of  its  blossoms. 

IIAY'W.ARU,  a person  who  keeps  the 

common  herd  or  cattle  of  a town. His 

office  is  to  sec  that  the  cattle  neither  break 
nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclosed  grounds ; 
and  to  impound  cattle  that  commit  tres- 
pass therein,  or  are  found  running  at  large 
in  the  public  roads,  contrary  to  law. 

HA'ZEL,  in  botany,  a shrub  of  the  genus 
Corylus,  having  male  flowers  growing  in 
long  cylindrical  aments  or  catkins,  at  re- 
mote distances  from  the  fruit  on  the  same 
tree.  The  nuts  grow  in  clusters,  and  arc 
of  three  kinds,  the  common  hazel  nut,  the 
cobnut,  and  the  Albert,  which  latter  are  the 
most  esteemed. 

, HEAD,  in  anatomy,  the  superior  part  of 
the  body,  placed  on  the  neck,  and  consist- 
ing externally  of  the  face  and  the  hairy 
scalp  ; internally,  of  the  brain  and  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  [See  Brain,  Facf.,  &c.] 
The  whole  head  of  the  skeleton  is  sphe- 
roidical, composed  as  it  were  of  two  ovals  a 
little  depressed  on  each  sides  one  of  them 
U superior,  the  extremities  pointing  for- 
, ward  and  backward;  tlie  other  is  anterior, 
the  extremity  being  turned  upwards  and 
; downwards,  in  such  a manner  as  that  one 
extremity  of  each  oval  meets,  and  is  lost  in 
the  other,  at  the  forehead. — In  general, 
the  human  head  may  he  considered  os  the 
■tanHard,  which  may  be  traced,  with  grad- 
ual deviations,  through  the  dilTcrrnt  classes, 
until  it  entirely  ceases  in  the  lower  orders 
of  animals.— among  mechanics, 
the  upper  and  more  solid  part  of  inanimate 
brnlics,  as  the  head  of  a nail,  the  head  of  a 

gale,  the  head  of  a hammer. Head,  in 

architecture,  an  omaincnt  of  carved  work, 
or  sculpture,  frequently  serving  as  tlie  key 
of  an  arch,  or  platband  on  other  occasions, 
t — -In  the  military  art,  the  Head  of  a work 
IS  the  front  of  it  next  the  enemy. 

IlhAI)  LAND,  a point  of  land  lying  far- 

ther  out  at  sea  than  the  rest. Headland, 

in  husbandry,  is  taken  to  signify  the  upper 
part  of  land  left  for  the  turning  of  the 

plough. Head-lines,  in  a ship,  those  ropes 

of  all  sails  which  are  next  to  the  yards,  and 
by  which  the  sails  are  made  fast  to  the 

vard. Head-sea,  is  when  a g^at  wave  or 

billow  of  the  sea  comes  right  a-head  of  the 

ship,  as  she  is  in  her  course. Head-sails, 

those  which  belong  to  the  fore-mast,  and 
bowsprit. Head-stall,  that  part  of  a bri- 

dle that  goes  about  the  head  ; also,  a kind 

of  halter. Head-quarters,  the  quarters  or 

place  of  residence  of  the  comniandcr-in- 
chief  of  an  army. 

IIEAD'-ACHE,  a painful  sensation  in  the 
nervous  membranes  of  the  head,  produced 
by  various  causes,  and  attended  with  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  according  to  its  different 
degrees  and  the  place  where  it  is  seated. 

HE/VLTH,  that  condition  of  the  body,  in 
which  all  the  vital,  natural,  and  animal 
functions,  are  performed  easily  and  per- 
fectly, and  unattended  with  pain.  The 
most  perfect  state  of  health  is  generally 
connected  with  a certain  conformation  and 
sti’ucturc  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  well 
marked  by  certain  external  signs.  To  pre- 
serve licalth,  it  is  necessaiy  to  be  temperate 
in  food,  exercise,  and  sleep;  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  bodily  cleanliness;  to  abstain 
from  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  guard  against 
excess  of  all  kinds.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
deiAcd  health,  representing  it  under  the  A- 
cpire  of  a woman,  whom  tliey  supposed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  /Esculapius.  Wc  And 
the  name  of  the  goddess  Saius,  or  Health, 
oil  many  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
w'ith  different  inscriptions,  as  Saius  publica, 
Saius  reipuhlica,  Sains  Auyusti,  ^c. 

HEARTNG,  one  of  the  Ave  senses,  of 
which  the  ear  is  the  organ,  with  the  help  of 
the  auditory  nenes  and  membrane.  The 
curious  structures  of  the  labyrinth  and 
cochlea  of  the  car  tend  to  make  the  weakest 
sounds  audible.  When  a person  exercises 
great  attention  in  hearing,  the  membrnna 
tympani  is  stretched  so  ns  to  render  it  more 
susceptible  of  sounds,  and  better  prepared 
to  catch  even  the  most  feeble  vibratious  of 
the  air.  [See  Ear.] 

HEART,  in  anatomy,  a hollow  mus- 
cular organ,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
maintain  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It 
is  formed  of  a Ann,  thick,  muscular  tissue, 
composed  of  Abres,  interlacing  with  each 
other.  It  is  also  composed  of  nerves,  menn- 
brancs,  and  vessels.  It  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a strong  partition,  and  on  each 
side  by  two  cavities,  called  ventricles,  one 
tlie  right,  or  pulmonic,  and  the  other,  the 
left,  or  systemic.  Attached  to  each  is  a 
cavity,  called  the  auricle,  and  from  each 
jirocecds  a Inri^c  tube,  called  an  artery,  one 
called  pulmonic,  and  the  other  aorta;  the 
first  conveving  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  the 
other  expelling  it  through  the  system.  The 
blood  wfiich  is  returned  from  the  veins  is 
black,  and  is  called  t'cnous;  that  which 
leaves  the  licnrt  is  red,  and  is  called  arterial. 
The  two  mirielcs  contract  and  dilate  sinuil- 
tnncously  with  each  other,  ns  do  also  the 
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THE  HEART,  BY  ITS  MD8CULAR  CONTRACTIOX,  DISTRIBUTES  TWO  OUNCES  OP  BLOOD  FROM  SEVENTY  TO  EIGHTY  TIMES  IN  A MINUTE. 


GALLON  OF  WATEB,  CONVERTED  INTO  STEAM,  TVILL  RAISE  SIX  GALLONS  AT  FIFTY  DEGREES  TO  THE  ROILING  POINT. 
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two  ventricles.  The  dilatation  is  called 
diastole ; the  contraction  systole.  The 
causes  of  the  alternate  contraction  and  di- 
latation of  the  heart  are  difficult  to  decide; 
they  are  entirely  involuntary,  and  dependent 
on  the  nervous  system.  By  what  means  the 
blood  is  niade  to  penetrate  the  thousand 
windings  oT  the  capillary  system,  and  what 
causes  impel  it  to  tlow  back  through  the 
veins,  are  yet  subjects  of  dispute  among 
physiolopsts.  The  weight  of  the  human 
heart  .with  respect  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  is  greater  in  children  than  in  grown 
persons,  in  the  proportion  of  3 to  2.  Hence 
the  tveight  of  the  heart,  with  respect  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  lessens  continually  from 
the  birth,  till  the  bodies  come  to  their  full 
growth.-— — In  the  Scriptures,  the  heart  is 
spoken  of  as  the  organ  of  sense,  or  seat  of 
the  understanding.  And  by  a metonymy, 
it  is  used  for  an  affection  or  passion  : thus 
we  say,  in  speaking  of  love,  it  is  an  affair  of 
the  heart. 

HEAT,  or  CALORTC,  that  principle  in 
nature,  by  the  action  of  whicli  Iluids  are 
evaporated,  and  solids  are  either  dissipated 
in  vapour,  or  rendered  fluid,  or  vitrified. 
Our  notions  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  heat  may  be  assisted  by  the  following 
observations: — An  intimate  connection 
subsists  betwixt  light  and  heat,  though  it 
has  not  been  hitherto  discovered  on  what 
this  connection  depends.  Both  are  emit- 
ted from  the  sun  with  the  same  velocity 
nearly;  both  are  refracted  from  transparent 
bodies,  and  refracted  by  polished  surfaces; 
in  both,  the  matter  seems  exceedingly  rare, 
and  consequently  the  addition,  or  abstrac- 
tion of  either,  cannot  sensibly  affect  the 
weight  of  bodies,  into  which  they  are  intro- 
duced: their  parts  never  cohere,  but  mu- 
tually repel  each  other,  and  when  forcibly 
accumulated  they  fly  off  from  one  another 
in  all  directions.  Heat,  however,  differs 
from  light  in  this  particular,  viz.  the  latter 
produces  in  us  tlie  sensation  of  vision, 
whereas  the  former  excites  a sensation 
which  w'e  call  by  the  name  of  the  substance 
itself.  Heat  attracts  other  bodies,  and  is 
attracted  by  them.  In  consequence  of  thi.s 
mutual  attraction,  it  enters  into  other  sub- 
stances, combines  with  them,  and  occasions 
changes  in  them. — The  sensation  of  heat  is 
produced  by  particles  of  heat  passing  into 
our  bodies,  and  that  of  cold  by  heat  passing 
out  of  them.  We  call  any  thing  hot,  when 
it  communicates  heat  to  bodies  in  its  vici- 
nity, and  cold  when  it  absorbs  heat  from 
them.  The  strength  of  the  sensation  de- 
pends on  the  rapiuitv  with  which  the  heat 
enters  or  leaves  our  bodies;  and  this  rapi-  . 
dity  is  proportional  to  the  difference  be-  I 
tween  our  bodies  and  the  hot  or  cold  sub-  ; 
stance,  and  to  the  conducting  power  of  that  | 

substance. Jhat  is  considered  one  of  I 

the  chief  agents  in  chenustry,  because  its 
most  obvious  sources  arc  chiefly  referred 
to  the  general  head  of  cliemical  combina- 
tion. Thus,  fire,  or  the  combustion  of  in-  i 
flammable  bodies,  is  nothing  more  than  a I 
violent  chcmfCal  action  attending  the  eom-  i 
binntion  of  their  ingredients  with  theoxygen  I 


of  the  air.  Animal  heat,  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, referable  to  a process  bearing  no  re- 
mote analogy  to  slow  combustion,  by  which 
a portion  of  carbon,  an  inflammable  princi- 
ple existing  in  the  blood,  is  united  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  thus 
carried  off  from  the  system:  fermentation 
is  nothing  more  than  a decomposition  of 
chemical  elements  loosely  united,  and  their 
reunion  in  a more  perfect  state  of  combina- 
tion.  Heat,  among  geographers,  the  heat 

of  different  climates,  which  arises  from  the 
different  angles  under  which  the  sun’s  rays 
strike  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth;  added 
to  which,  the  heat  of  different  places  is 
cither  increased  or  diminished  by  the  acci- 
dents of  situation,  with  regard  to  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  proximity  to  the  sea.  and 
the  like. Heat,  among  smiths  and  foun- 

ders, the  degree  of  heat  requisite  for  iron 
work,  namely,  the  blood-red  heat,  the  smal- 
lest degree;  the  flame,  or  white  heat,  the 
second  degree ; and  the  sparkling,  or  weld- 
ing heat,  which  is  the  strongest  degree. 

Heal,  in  racing,  a certain  prescribed  dis- 
tance which  a horse  runs  on  the  course. 

HEATH,  in  botany.  Erica,  a genus  of 
beautiful  shrubby  plants,  of  which  more 
than  250  species  are  known.  Some  of  them 
are  natives  of  Europe,  and  grow  wild ; but 
the  greater  part  are  found  in  South  Afric^ 
and  are  greatly  admired  on  account  of  their 
lasting  verdure,  their  light  foliage,  and  the 
elegance  of  their  flowers. 

HE.^'EN,  literally  the  sky,  or  azure 
vault  which  spreads  above  us  like  a hollow 
hemisphere,  and  appears  to  rest  on  the 
limits  of  the  horizon.  Modern  astronomy 
has  taught  us,  that  this  blue  vault  is,  in 
fact,  the  immeasurable  space  in  which  our 
earth,  the  sun,  and  all  the  planets,  revolve. 
In  metaphorical  language,  this  space  is 
called  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  and  the  scat 
of  the  souls  of  the  just  in  the  life  to  come. 
In  these  latter  senses,  it  is  sometimes  cal- 
led the  empyrean,  from  the  splendor  by 
which  it  is  characterized.  It  is  also  some- 
times called  the  firmament.  The  word 
which,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is 
translated  firmament,  was  corrupted,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  and 
should  be  rendered  expanse  or  extension. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  third  heaven;  and 
the  orientals  always  describe  seven  hea- 
vens, or  more.  The  foundation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  several  heavens  was  this:  the  an- 
cient philosophers  assumed  there  were  as 
many  different  heavens  as  they  saw  bodies 
in  motion : they  considered  them  solid, 
although  transparent,  and  supposed  th« 
blue  space  extended  over  our  heads  firm  hs 
a snppliirc.  They  could  not  conceive  that 
otherwise  they  could  sustain  those  bodies; 
and  they  deemed  them  spherical,  ai  the 
most  proper  form  for  motion.  Thus,  there 
were  seven  heavens ’for  the  seven  planets, 
and  an  eighth  for  the  fixed  stars.  1‘tolcmy  : 
disconntenanced  this  system.  He  said,  the 
deities  (by  which  name  he  calls  tin'  stars, 
for  they  were  adored  in  his  time),  moved  m 
an  ethereal  fluid.  It  was,  however,  bv  ^erT 
slow  degrees  that  men  became  acquainted 
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tbe  laws  of  celestial  motion,  and  the  inagni* 
tudes,  distances,  &e.of  those  effulgent  orbs  | 
which  deck  the  vast  expanse.  The  heavens 
then,  to  follow  the  path  of  the  Newtonian 
or  true  system,  are  tilled  with  a fluid  much 
tiuer  and  thinner  than  this  air,  and  extend* 
ing  beyond  all  limits  of  wliich  we  have  any  ' 
conception.  There  being  nothing  visible 
to  us  in  the  remote  part  of  the  heavens,  we 
I can  only  consider  them  as  the  places  of  the 
! stars.  We  shall  have  a vast  idea  of  this 
I space  if  we  consider  that  the  largest  of  the 
I fixed  stars,  vVhich  are  probably  the  nearest 
j to  us,  are  at  a distance  too  great  for  the  ex- 
. pression  of  all  that  wc  cun  conceive  from 
figures,  and  for  all  means  of  admeasure- 
ment. The  sun,  which  in  that  little  space 
! of  the  heavens  that  makes  the  system  of 
; which  our  world  is  a part,  is  in  reality 
‘ nothing  more  than  a fixed  star.  Round 
i him  revolve  the  planets,  among  which  Ju- 
I pitcr  alone  is  in  its  solid  contents  nine 
I nundred  times  as  Infge  as  our  earth.  But 
j these  and  the  other  particulars  will  be  found 
; under  separate  heads ; to  which  we  refer, 

UKBUOM’AD-VRY,  a member  of  achap- 
I ter  or  convent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  officiate 
! in  the  choir,,  rehearse  the  anthems  and 
I prayers,  and  perform  other  services,  which 
' on  extraordinary  occasions  arc  performed 
by  the  superiors. 

IIEBUOM'-VUY,  a solemnity  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  in  which  the  Athenians  sung 
hymns  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  carried  in 
their  hands  branches  of  laurel.  It  was 
observed  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar 
month  ; hence  the  name. 

IIE'BRAISM,  an  idiom  or  manner  of 
: speaking  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language. 

! IIE'BRKW,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Jews,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  most  an* 

I cient  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world. 
The  b(X)ks  of  the  Old  Testament  arc  the 
only  pieces  to  be  found,  in  all  antiquity, 
written  in  pure  Hebrew;  and  the  language 
of  manr  of  these  is  extremely  sublime. 
Bat  lienrew  litcmWirc,  independently  of  its 
' containing  the  records  of  a divine  rcvela- 
. lion,  possesses  a peculiar  scientific  interest. 

> It  surpasses  in  antiquity,  general  credibi- 
I lily,  originality,  poetic  strength,  and  reli- 
, pous  importance,  that  of  any  other  nation 
:*hcfore  the  Christian  era,  and  contains 
I most  remarkable  memorials  and  trust* 

; worthy  materials  for  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man rare,  and  its  mental  development. 

The  KpittU  to  the  Hebrews,  a canonical  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrews,  to 
whom  this  epistle  was  addressed,  were  the 
believing  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  its  design 
was  to  convince  them  of  the  insuffleieney 
snd  abolishment  of  the  ceremonial  and 
ritual  law.  In  order  to  wliicii  the  apostle 
undertakes  to  shew,  first,  the  superior  ex- 
eelicney  of  Christ’s  person  above  that  of 
s ; secondly,  (he  stipcrinrity  of  Christ’s 
priesthoml  above  the  hcvitical;  and  thirdly, 
the  mere  tigumtive  nature,  and  utter  insuf- 
fieiency,  of  the  legal  ceremonies  and  incri- 
hces 

HFA'ATE'SIA,  in  Cfrecinn  antiquity,  a 


nians  every  new  moon,  in  honour  of  Hecate. 

HEC'ATOMB,  amongst  the  Greeks,  was 
a sacrifice  consisting  of  a hundred  oxen 
offered  upon  some  very  extraordinary  occa- 
sion.— Hecatomb,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
signifies  no  more  than  a sacrifice  of  a hun-  ‘ 
dred  animals;  but  the  ox  being  the  chief  of 
animals  used  in  sacrifice,  gave  derivation  to 
the  word. 

HECTIC  FEVER,  in  medicine,  an  habi- 
tual fever,  or  one  wliich  is  slow  and  con- 
tinued, ending  in  a consumption. 

HECTOGRAM,  in  tlie  French  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  a weight  con- 
taining 100  grains;  equal  to  3 ounces,  2 
gros,  and  12  grains  French, 
i HECTOLITER,  a French  measure  of 
capacity  for  liquids,  containing  100  liters; 
equal  to  a tenth  of  a cubic  meter,  or  107 
Paris  pints. 

IIECTOM'ETER,  a French  measure 
; equal  to  100  meters;  the  meter  being  the 
unit  of  a lineal  measure.  It  is  equivalent 
! nearly  to  303  French  feet. 

HEDENBERGTTE,  in  mineralogy’,  an 
ore  of  iron,  in  masses,  composed  of  shining 
plates,  which  break  into  rhombic  frag- 
ments. 

HEDERA'CEOUS,in  botany,  pertaining 
to,  or  powing  like,  ivy. 

HEH'ERA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  6 Pcn/anrfna,  order  1 Monogyma.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  consisting  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ivy. 

HED'GEIIOG,  in  zoology,  the  Erinaceus, 
a small  animal  which  feeils  on  worms,  in- 
sects, frogs,  fruit,  and  the  roots  of  vegeta- 
bles. It  is  remarkable  for  the  sharp 
prickles  which  enclose  it,  and  for  its  power 
of  rolling  itself  into  a globe  of  its  own 
prickles,  when  in  danger;  but  it  unfolds  on 
being  put  into  water.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
hedgehog  was  announced  in  1331  by  M. 
Lenz;  and  as  it  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  Professor  Buckland 
and  other  naturalists,  we  deem  it  too  im- 
portant to  be  omitted  in  this  or  any  other 
description  that  may  in  future  be  given  of 
this  animal.  It  is,  that  the  most  violent 
animal  poisons  have  no  effect  on  it ; n fact 
which  renders  it  of  pecrliar  value  in  forests, 
where  it  appears  to  destroy  a great  number 
of  noxious  reptiles.  Repeated  experiments 
fully  warrant  us  in  saying,  that  I lie  venom 
of  the  adder  (to  whom  the  hedgehog  is  a 
mortal  enemy)  has  not  tlie  slightest  effect 
upon  it;  and  ii  German  physician  asserts, 
that  he  gave  one  several  strong  doses  of 
prussic  acid,  of  opium,  and  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  nunc  of  whicii  did  it  any  hnnn. 

IIEGI'RA,  the  cpocli  of  tlic  fiiglit  of 
Mahomet  from  Mecca,  July  10,  fi22,  whence 
Eastern  nations  date  the  year  of  3r»t  days ; 
which  is  found  by  subtracting  G22  from  our 
year,  and  then  multiplying  by  3U5.62,  and 
dividing  by  36>1. 

HEIR,  in  law,  the  person  who  succeeds 
another  by  descent  to  lands,  tenements, 
and  hcreditmiicnts,  being  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance, or  an  estate  in  fee;  because 
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notliiug  passes  by  right  of  inheritance  but 
in  fee.  We  give  the  title  to  a person  who 
is  to  inherit  after  the  death  of  an  ancestor, 
and  during  his  life,  as  well  as  to  the  person 

who  has  actually  come  into  possession. 

Heir-apparent,  is  a person  so  called  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  ancestor,  at  whose  death  he 

is  heir  at  law. Heir^presumptive,  one 

who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die  immediately, 
would,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
things,  be  his  heir ; but  whose  right  of  in- 
heritance may  be  defeated  by  the  contin- 
gency of  some  nearer  heir  being  born. 

HEIR'-LOOM,  any  furniture  or  personal 
chattel,  which  by  law  descends  to  the  heir 
with  the  house  or  freehold. 

HELI'ACAL,  in  astronomy,  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  stars, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  to  their  emer- 
sion out  of  and  immersion  into  the  rays  and 
superior  splendour  of  the  sun.  A star  rises 
heliacally  when,  after  it  has  been  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  and  on  that  account 
invisible,  it  gets  at  such  a distance  from  the 
sun  as  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  the 
rising  of  that  luminary. 

HELIAN'TIiUS,  or  the  Sun-flower,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  19  8ynge- 
nesia,  order  3 Vohjgamxa /rKsfatiea,  contain- 
ing more  than  twenty  species,  of  which  the 
most  curious  is  the  Uelianthua  gyrans,  or 
moving  plant,  which  is  found  in  Bengal, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  : it  has  a 
constant  and  voluntary  motion,  consisting 
in  an  alternate  meeting  and  receding  of  the 
leaflets,  a motion  which  docs  not  seem  to 
depend  on  any  external  stimulus. 

HEL'ICITE,  fossil  remains  of  the  helis, 
or  snail-shell. 

HELIOCENTRIC.  In  astronomy,  the 
heliocentric  latitude  of  a planet,  is  the  in- 
clination of  a line  drawn  between  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  a planet,  to 

the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.' Heliocentric 

place  of  a planet,  the  place  of  the  ecliptic 
wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a spec- 
tator placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

II  ELIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring with  exactness  the  diameter  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

IIE'LIOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a sort  of  tele- 
scope, peculiarly  fitted  for  viewing  the  sun 
without  pain  or  injury  to  the  eyes. 

IIE'LIOSTATE,  an  instrument  by  which 
a sunbeam  may  be  steadily  directed  to  one 
spot. 

IIE'LIOTROPE,  in  mineralogy,  a sub- 
species of  rhomboidal  quartz,  of  a deep 
gi'cen  colour.  It  is  usually  variegated  with 
blood  red  or  yellowish  dots,  and  is  more  or 
less  translucent.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  chalcedony,  coloured  by  green  earth 

or  chlorite. in  botany,  the  Sunflower. 

IIELIOTRO'PIUISI,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  plants,  class  6 Veniandria,  order  1 Mono^ 
gynia.  The  species  arc  mostly  annuals  or 
shrubs. 

HEUSPIIERTCAL,  spiral.  Tim 
pherical  line  is  the  rhomb  line  in  navigat  ion, 
so  called  because  on  the  globe  it  winds 
round  the  pole  spirally,  corning  nearer  and 
nearer  to  it,  but  never  terminating  in  it. 


HE'LIX,  in  architecture,  a spiral  line  or 
something  that  is  winding;  as,  a winding 
staircase;  or  a little  volute  under  the  flow- 
ers of  the  Corinthian  capital. In  ana- 

tomy, the  whole  circuit  or  extent  of  the 
auricle,  or  external  border  of  the  ear. 

HELL,  in  the  translation  of  the  ScHp- 
tures,  aud  in  the  Apostle’s  creed,  is  used  to 
signify  the  grave,  or  place  of  the  dead.  In 
the  New  Testament,  it  also  signifies  the 
region  of  the  wicked  after  deatliT  The  an- 
cient Jews  seem  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  but  temporal  punishments,  and  the 
law  threatens  no  other:  but,  after  they  be- 
came conversant  with  the  Greeks,  they 
adopted  many  of  their  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  added  some  inventions  of  their 
own.  They  believed  hell  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  that  there  were  three 
roads  leading  to  it ; one  through  the  wilder- 
ness, by  which  Dathan  and  -\biram  passed  ; 
another  through  the  sea;  and  the  third  in  ' 
Jerusalem. — .Amongst  pic  Greeks  and  Ro-  ; 
mans,  the  idea  of  bellS'aried  according  to  ; 
the  fancy  and  imagination  of  each  indi-  | 
vidiial.  The  general  idea,  however,  was, 
that  hell  was  divided  into  two  mansions,  , 
the  one  called  Elysium,  on  the  right  hand,  ! 
pleasant  and  delightful,  appointed  for  the  j 
souls  of  good  men;  the  other  called  Tar-  • 
tarus,  on  the  left,  a region  of  misery  and  ! 
torment,  appointed  for  the  kicked. 

HEL'LEBORE,  in  botany,  Hellehorus 
niger,''ov  Christmas  rose,  an  exotic  plant, 
the  root  of  which  is  employed  medicinally. 
The  ancients  esteemed  it  as  a powerful 
remedy  in  maniacal  cases  ; at  present  it  is 
exhibited  principally  as  an  alterative;  and 
it  is  also  recommended  in  dropsies,  and 
some  cutaneous  diseases.  There  is  also 
the  white  hellebore  of  the  genus  Veratrum. 
Both  arc  acid  aud  poisonous,  though  valu- 
able in  medicine. 

HELLElUyRUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  13  Tolyandrin,  order  7 Toly- 
gynia.  The  species  arc  perennials.  ; 

HKL'LENISM,  a phrase  in  the  idiom,  ' 
genius,  or  construction  of  the  Greek  tongue.  * 
This  word  is  only  used  when  speaking  of  ; 
authors  who,  writing  in  a different  lan- 
guage, express  themselves  in  a phraseology  : 
peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HELLENISTIC,  an  cpifhet  for  what-  | 
ever  pertained  to  the  Hellenists.  The  Hel- 
lenistic language  was  the  Greek  spoken  by  i 
the  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other  ; 
parts  where  the  Greek  tonpie  prevailed,  j 
In  this  language,  it  is  said,  inc  Septuapnt 
was  written,  and  also  the  books  of  the  New  ' 
Testament;  and  that  it  was  thus  denomi-  • 
nated  to  shew  that  it  was  Greek  filled  with 
Hebraisms  and  Syriacisms.  { 

HELM,  an  instrument  suspended  along  * 
the  hindpart  of  a ship’s  siern-posi,  where  ^ 
it  turns  upon  hinees  to  the  right  or  left, 
serving  to  direct  tnc  course  of  a vessel,  as  | 
the  tail  of  a fish  guides  the  body.  The 
helm  is  usually  composed  of  three  parts,  ; 
the  rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel;  ex-  j 
cept  in  small  ship^^,  where  the  wheel  ii*  un- 
necessary There  arc  several  terms  in  the 
naval  language  relating  to  the  helm;  as, 
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i bear  up  the  helm;  that  is,  let  the  ship  g^o 
1 more  large  before  the  wind;  helm  a mid- 
ship, or  rit/ht  the  helm,  that  is,  keep  it  even 
1 with  the  middle  of  the  ship ; port  the  helm, 

^ put  it  over  the  left  side  of  the  ship;  sfar- 
, board  the  helm,  put  it  on  the  right  side  of 
; the  ship. 

HEL'^IET,  a headpiece,  or  armour  for 
i the  head,  wliich  was  formerly  the  noblest 
1 part  of  coat  armour.  It  covered  both  the 
; head  and  face,  only  leaving  an  aperture  in 
1 the  front  secured  by  bars,  which  was  called 
' the  visor.  It  is  still  used  in  heraldry  by 
way  of  crest  over  the  shield  or  coat  of  arms, 
j in  order  to  express  the  different  degrees  of 
1 nobility,  by  the  different  manner  in  which 

j it  is  borne. ^The  modern  helmet  is  worn 

by  some  of  the  cavalry  to  defend  the  head 
1 against  the  broad>sword. 

1 IIE'LOTS,  the  name  given  to  certain 
' slaves  in  Sparta,  who  were  originally  inha- 
1 bitants  of  the  town  of  Helos,  but  carried 
; off  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Ileraclidre, 

‘ about  1000  B.c.  They  differed  from  other 
Greek  slaves  in  not  belonging  individually 
to  separate  masters;  being  the  property  of 
the  state,  which  alone  liau  the  disposal  of 
their  lives  and  freedom. 

HELVETIC,  an  epithet  designating  what 
pertains  to  the. //r^ce^it,  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Swisscrland,  or  to  the  modern 
states  and  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  re- 
gions ; as  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  &c. 

HEM'ACHATE,  in  mineralogy,  a species 
of  agate,  of  a blood  colour. 

HEM'ATIX,  or  IIEM'ATliS'E.  in  che- 
mistry, the  colouring  principle  of  logwood, 
of  a pale  red  colour  and  bitterish  taste. 

HEM'ATITE,  iu  mineralogy,  the  name 
of  two  ores  of  iron,  the  red  and  the  broivn 
hematite.  They  arc  both  of  a Hbrous  struc- 
ture, their  fibres  usually  diverging,  or  even, 
radiating  from  a centre. 

UEMERALO'PI.V,  in  medicine,  noctur- 
nal blindness;  a defect  in  the  sight,  which 
consists  in  not  being  able  to  see  in  the 
evening,  though  the  sight  is  perfect  enough 
in  the  day-time.  sun-set,  objects  ajipear 

to  persons  afflicted  with  tliis  complaint  as 
if  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  veil,  which 
gradually  changes  into  a dense  cloud,  and 
appears  to  intervene  between  the  eyes  and 
'urrounding  objects.  When  brought  into 
a room  faintly  lighted  by  a eandlc,  where 
nil  the  bystanders  can  sec  tolerably  well, 
they  can  scarcely  discern  any  object,  and 
at  m(H>n  liirht  their  sight  is  still  w’orsc. 

I1EMKKOCAI/LI8,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  plants,  class  G Urxnndria,  order  1 Mono- 
gyma.  The  speeie**  arc  bulbs, of  tlic  lily  kind, 

II KM' I,  a Greek  word  used  in  the  com- 
position of  several  terms  borrowed  from 
that  language.  It  signifies  half,  the  same 
ha  sr/iii,  ^nd  demi : thus,  hemiplegia  is  a 
palsy  of  one  half  of  the  body;  hemiaiich, 
hfi/ a vrr«e;  hemicgcle,  a circle. 

IIKMKJUA'NIA,  in  medicine,  a species 
of  hr.'id  nehe,  which  afftelB  only  one  half  or 
the  In  ad, 

IIEMIOI' slA,  in  medicine,  a defect  of 
▼ision  in  whieli  tin;  person  sec-i  the  half, 
hot  not  the  wlioie  of  an  object. 

IIEMIPLE'GIA,  in  medicine,  a paralytic 
affection  of  one  side  of  the  body, 

IIEMIF  TERA,  iu  entomology,  the  se- 
cond order  of  insects,  w^cli  have  the 
wings  half  cnistaceous  and  liail  membra- 
neous, as  cockroaches,  crickets,  grasshop- 
pers, &c. 

HEMISPHERE,  in  astronomy,  one  half 
of  the  sphere.  The  equator  divides  the 
sphere  into  two  parts,  called  the  northern 
and  the  southern  hemispheres.  The  horizon 
also  divides  the  sphere  into  two  ports,  call- 
ed the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.  Hemis- 
phere is  also  used  for  a map  or  projection 
of  halt*  the  teiTestrial  globe,  or  half  the  ce- 
lestial sphere,  on  a plane,  and  is  then  often 
called  planisphere. 

HEMISPHER'OIDAL,  in  geometry,  an 
appellatiou  given  to  whatever  ajpproaches 
to  the  figure  of  a hemisphere,  but  is  not 
exactly  so. 

HEMTSTICn,  in  poetry,  denotes  half  a 
verse,  or  a verse  not  completed.  In  read- 
ing common  English  verse,  a short  pause 
is  required  at  the  end  of  each  hemistich. 

HEM'LOCK,  a genus  of  plants  called 
CoMium,  of  which  the  species  maculaturn,  or 
greater  hemlock,  is  one  of  our  few  poisonous 
plants,  but  now  used  in  medicine. 

HEMP,  a fibrous  plant,  of  the  Dicecia 
class,  and  of  the  genus  Cannabis;  well 
known  for  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  and  cloths.  The  stem  is  herbaceous, 
upright,  simple,  slightly  pilose,  attaining  the 
height  of  from  four  to  six  feet ; the  male 
flowers,  wlucli  arc  on  separate  stems,  are 
green,  resembling  those  of  the  hop;  the 
female  flowers  arc  inconspicuous,  and  the 
fruit  is  a little,  hard,  bivalve  cajisule,  con- 
taining a single  seed.  It  may  be  planted 
upon  any  land;  the  poorer  producing  that 
which  is  line  in  quality,  though  small 
in  quantity;  and  the  richer  and  stronger, 
that  which  is  abundant  in  the  former,  but 
coarse  in  the  latter.  Ilcsides  its  use  in 
manufactures,  hemp  is  said  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  apriculturist,  by  driving  away 
almost  all  the  insects  that  feed  upon  other 
vegetables.  Ilcucc,  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  a belt  of  this  plant  is  sown  round 
gardens,  or  other  spots,  to  preserve  tliem. 
Only  the  coarser  Kinds  of  hcni|)  arc  em- 
ployed in  making  cordage;  the  liner  being 
used  for  cloth,  which  tliough  incapable  of 
receiving  the  delicacy  of  linen,  is  incom- 
parably stronger,  ctjunlly  susceptible  of 
!)lcacbing,  niiu  possessed  of  the  property 
of  improving  its  colour  by  wear.  The  Eng- 
lish lieiiip  is  much  superior  in  strength  to 
that  which  grows  in  any  other  country. 
Next  to  tiuH  is  the  Russian,  from  which 
sacking  is  usually  made.  A largo  <iunutity 
of  Russin-slieeting,  coarser  at  the  price 
than  any  other  foreign  cloth,  is  imported 
into  England  on  account  of  its  strength. 
Tlie  great  iiiipurtanco  of  hemp  to  tlie  ma- 
ritime interests  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
occasions  it  to  form  a cousidcrahle  article 
of  eomiiiercc.  The  cordage  and  sails  of  a 
first-rate  ship  of  war  arc  said  to  consume 
ISO, 000  lbs.  of  rough  hemp. 

lIEN,ji  female  oinl  ol  any  species,  but 
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applied  particularly  to  the  female  of  the 
domestic  fowl  of  the  gallinaceous  kind. 

HEN'BANE,  in  botany,  the  Uyoscyamus, 
of  several  species.  The  roots,  leaves,  and 
seeds  are  poisonous,  but,  from  its  narcotic 
qualities,  it  is  occasionally  serviceable  in 
medicine. 

HENDEC'AGON,  in  geometry,  a figure 

of  eleven  sides,  and  us  many  angles. In 

fortification,  hendecagon  denotes  a place 
defended  by  eleven  bastions. 

HENDECASYL'L.-VBLES,  in  poetical 
composition,  a verse  of  eleven  syllables. 
Among  tbe  ancients  it  was  particularly 
used  by  Catullus,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
elegant  trifles. 

IIE'FAR  SULTHURIS,  or  Liver  of  Sul- 
pbur,  in  chemistry,  the  name  commonly 
given  to  a sulphuret  made  either  with  pot- 
ash or  soda.  It  has  a disagreeable  fetid 
smell,  but  is  in  higb  esteem  with  some  as  a 
medicine  to  decompose  corrosive  sublimate, 
when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

HEPATTC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 

whatever  belongs  to  tbe  liver. Hepatic 

artery,  the  artery  which  nourishes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver. Hepatic  duct,  the 

trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  It  runs  from 
the  sinus  of  the  liver  towards  the  duodenum, 
and  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct. 

HEPATIC  AIR,  in  chemistry,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas ; or  inflammable  air 
variously  combined  with  sulphur,  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metals. 

HEPATIC  MERCU'RIAL  ORE,  com- 
pact sulphuret  of  mercury  or  cinnabar,  a 
mineral  of  a reddish  brown  colour.  It  oc- 
curs in  compact  masses  with  an  even  or  fine 
grained  structure,  and  has  some  lustre. 

HEP'ATITE,  a name  given  to  tbe  fetid 
sulphates  of  barytes.  It  sometimes  occurs 
in  globular  masses,  and  is  either  compact 
or  of  a foliated  structure.  By  friction  or 
the  application  of  heat  it  exhales  a fetid 
odour,  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

HEPATI'TIS,  in  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  of  which  there  arc  two  kinds, 
the  acute  an(J  chronic.  Both  require  at- 
tentive medical  treatment.  In  warm  cli- 
mates the  liver  is  more  apt  to  be  affected 
with  inflammation  than  perhaps  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  probauly  front  the  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  bile  which  takes 
place  when  the  blood  is  thrown  on  the  in- 
ternal parts,  by  an  exposure  to  cold ; or 
from  the  bile  becoming  acrid,  and  ibercby 
exciting  an  irritation  of  the  part. 

HEl’TAGON,  in  geometry,  a figure  of 
seven  sides  and  seven  angles. In  forti- 

fication, a place  is  termed  a heptagon  that 
has  seven  bastions  for  its  defence. 

HEPTAG'ONAL  NUMBERS,  in  arith- 
metic, a sort  of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein 
the  difference  of  the  terms  of  the  corres- 
ponding arithmetical  iirogressioii  is  5.  One 
of  the  propcrlicB  of  these  numbers  is,  that 
if  they  be  multiplied  by  -10,  and  9 be  added 
to  tlic  product,  the  sum  will  be  a square 
number. 

HEPATOSCO'PIA,  a mode  of  divination, 
by  which  conjectures  conceniing  fulurily 
were  drawn  from  the  appearances  exhibited 

by  the  liver  of  tlie  victim  offered  in  sacri- 
fice. 

HEPTACHORD,  in  ancient  poetry,  ver- 
ses sung  or  played  on  seven  chords  or  diffe- 
rent notes;  in  which  sense  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  lyre  when  it  bad  but  seven 
strings. 

IlEPTACAP'SULAR,  a term  in  botany, 
signifying  that  the  plant  has  seven  cells  or 
cavities  for  seeds. 

HEPTAGYN'IAN,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a plant  having  seven  pistils. 

IIEPTAN'DRIA,  the  seventh  class  of 
the  Linnaan  system  of  plants,  containing 
four  orders,  Monoffynia,  Viffynia,  Tetragy^ 
nia,  and  Hepfagynia» 

HEPTARCHY,  a government  exercised 
by  seven  persons;  or,  a nation  divided  into 

seven  governments. Saxon  heptarchy, 

the  seven  kingdoms  existing  in  England, 
between  tbe  fifth  and  ninth  centuries.  These 
kingdoms  were  severally  named,  1.  Kent; 
2.  Sussex;  3.  AVessex;  d.  Essex;  o.  North- 
umberland ; 6.  East-Anglclnnd ; 7-  ^lercia. 
The  heptarchy  was  formed  by  degrees ; but 
it  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  449, 
when  Hengist  arrived  on  tbe  island.  In 
82/  Egbert  was  enabled,  by  a combination 
of  circumstances,  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  Engltind ; but,  in  reality,  three  of 
the  kingdoms,  Northumberland,  East  An- 
glehind,  and  Mercia,  were  still  governed  by 
their  own  kings,  though  those  kings  were 
his  vassals  and  tributaries.  The  kingdoms 
he  actually  governed  were  Kent,  Sussex, 
Wessex,  and  Essex, 

HERACLI'D/E.  The  return  of  the  Uera- 
clida  into  Peloponnesus,  in  chronology,  con- 
stitutes the  beginning  of  profane  history; 
all  the  time  preceding  that  period  being 
accounted  fabulous.  This  return  happened 
in  the  year  of  the  world  26S2,  a hundred 
years  after  they  were  expelled,  and  eighty 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

IIER'ALD,  the  title  of  an  officer,  whose 
duty  it  anciently  was  to  declare  war,  to 
challenge  in  battle  and  combat,  to  proclaim 
peace,  and  to  execute  martial  messages; 
but  who  is,  at  present,  to  conduct  royal 
processions,  tbe  creations  of  nobility,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  knighthood;  to  pub- 
lish declarations  of  war,  not  to  the  enemy, 
but  at  home ; to  pwrlaiin  peace  ; to  record 
and  blazon  armorial  bearings  ; and  to  regu- 
late abuses  in  arms,  under  the  authority  of 
the  earl-marshal,  by  whom  he  is  created. 
The  heralds  were  formed  into  a college  by 
Richard  the  Tliird.  The  three  chicfhcralds 
arc  called  kings  at  arms,  the  nrincinal  of 
which  is  Garter;  the  next  is  called  Claren- 
cieux,  and  the  third  Norroy;  these  two 
last  are  called  provincial  heralds.  Resides 
these  there  arc  six  other  inferior  heralds, 
viz.  York,  Lancaster,  Somerset,  Richmond, 
Clmslcp,  and  Windsor;  to  which,  on  the 
accession  of  king  George  1.  to  the  crown,  a 
new  herald  was  added,  styled  Hanover  he- 
rald ; and  another  styled  Gloccstcr  kin|(  at 

arms. Heralds,  amongst  the  ancient 

Greeks  and  Romans,  were  held  in  great  es- 
timation, and  looked  upon  as  «ncrcd.  Those 
of  Greece  carried  in  their  hands  n rod  of 
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AT  ONE  PERIOD  HERALDIC  DISTINCTIONS  WERE  WORN  AT  THE  BELT. 


I 
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laurel,  round  which  two  serpents,  without 
crests,  were  twisted  as  einbleins  of  peace. 

HER'ALDRY,  the  science  which  teaches 
the  true  use  of,  and  laws  relating  to,  armo- 
rial bearings;  viz.  how  to  blazon  or  describe 
them  in  proper  terms,  and  how  to  marshal 
or  dispose  the  different  arms  in  an  escut- 
cheon or  shield.  The  introduction  of  armo- 
rial bearings,  in  place  of  the  images  and 
statues  of  the  Romans,  (known  among 
them  by  the  terra  jus  imaginum),  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  northern  tribes  who  over- 
ran Europe  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire.  Although  they  were  at  first  purely 
military,  yet,  by  being  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  they  became  badges  of  civil  rank 
and  honour;  and,  in  course  of  time,  other 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  bearings  which 
were  not  purely  military.  Thus,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
tenants  of  the  king,  or  the  great  lords,  re- 
presented on  their  shields  the  sendees  they 
owed  to  their  superiors  by  way  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  fidelity,  whence  ori- 
ginated roses,  cinque-foils,  spur-rowels, 
bows  and  arrows,  hunting-horns,  ships, 
&c.  When,  inspired  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm, the  martial  youth  of  almost  all  Eu- 
rope left  their  homes,  about  the  end  of  the 
11th  century,  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land,  the 
nsc  of  arms  became  more  general  and  ne- 
cessary. In  order  to  distinguish  the  na- 
tions. armies,  and  families,  the  princes  and 
commanders  chose  their  symbols,  some- 
times in  commemoration  of  the  exploits 
and  events  of  the  campaign,  or  of  the  dig- 
nityof  the  commander,  and  sometimes  from 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
This  probably  gave  rise,  or  at  least  made 
it  more  common,  to  introduce  the  figure  of 
the  cros  ',  which  is  borne  in  a diversity  of 
forms.  In  like  manner,  on  the  introduction 
i of  tonmaments,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fesse,  pale,  bend,  and  other 
ordinaries,  which  represented  the  fillets  or 
lists  of  different  kinds  which  were  worn  by 
the  combatants  and  those  who  attended. 
And  it  was  from  t^c  practice  of  a herald’s 
describing  and  recording  the  names,  arms, 
and  proon  of  nobility,  of  the  knights  at 
tournaments,  that  the  science  took  its 
name. — 'So  numerous  arc  the  hcrnldric 
term*,  that  to  attempt  to  give  them,  with 
their  definitions  nnd  distinctions,  would  oc- 
cupy several  pages,  however  rigidly  we  might 
pur9t!‘»  our  plan  of  condensation.  Those, 
however,  of  any  real  import  to  the  general 
reader,  are  given  as  separate  articles  in  their 
alpbahi  iiral  order.] 

UKRBA'KIUM,  or  IIORTUS  SICXU8, 
a collection  of  specimens  of  plants  care- 
fully dried  and  preferred.  Various  methods 
have  been  adopted  by  hotaiiists  for  obtain- 
ing a hortus  siccus;  but  that  of  pressing 
the  plants  that  are  to  he  dried,  in  n box  of 
s inaor  with  a hot  smoothing  iron,  has  been 
recommended.  If  pressure  he  cmnluycd, 
that  is  be*»t  efTcctcd  by  means  of  a notani- 
pTC's  made  for  the  iiurpor^c,  in  which 
[he  plants  are  put,  with  snectH  of  dry  paper 
At  first  thev  ouglit  to  !m*  pressed 
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K^ntly,  and  occasionally  taken  out  in  order 


to  see  that  none  of  the  leaves  are  rumpled 
or  folded.  As  they  continue  to  dry,  the 
pressure  may  be  increased.  When  properly 
dried,  the  specimens  should  be  placed  in 
sheets  of  writing  paper,  and  slightly  fast- 
ened by  making  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
stalk  pass  through  a slip  of  the  paper,  cut 
for  the  purpose.  The  name  of  the  genus 
and  species  should  he  written  down,  the 
place  where  it  was  found,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  season  of  tlie  year.  The  spe- 
cimens may  be  collected  into  general  orders 
and  classes,  and  titled  and  preserved  in  a 
portfolio  or  cabinet. 

HERB,  a plant  or  vegetable  with  a soft 
or  succulent  stalk  or  stem,  which  dies  to 
the  root  every  year,  and  is  thus  distinguish- 
ed from  a shrub,  which  has  ligneous  or 
woody  stems.  In  botanic  science,  how'ever, 
it  means  that  part  of  a vegetable  which 
rises  from  the  root,  and  comprehends  the 

stem  and  leaves,  &c. The  fourth  tribe 

into  w’hich  Linnaeus  divided  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  termed  Ilerba. 

HER'BAL,  a book  giving  an  account  of 
the  names,  natures,  and  uses  of  plants; 
their  classes,  genera,  and  species. 

HER'BORIZE,  a botanical  term,  signi- 
fying to  search  for  plants,  or  to  seek  new 
species  of  plants,  with  a view  to  ascertain 
their  character,  and  to  class  them. 

HERCULA'NEUM,  an  ancient  city  of 
Naples,  overwhelmed  l)y  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus:  it 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1G89,  since  which 
time  many  manuscripts,  paintings,  statues, 
nnd  other  relics  of  antiquity,  have  been  dis- 
covered. From  the  excavations  that  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  the  ancient 
streets  and  buildings  have  been,  ns  it  were, 
again  thrown  open,  and  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  ancients  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  mo- 
dem archtcologists.  Since  1928  ne\v  exca- 
vations have  taken  place,  and  a splendid 
private  house  has  been  discovered,  with  a 
suite  of  chambers,  and  a court  in  the  cen- 
tre. There  is  a separate  part  of  the  man- 
sion allotted  to  females,  a garden  surround- 
ed by  arcades  nnd  columns,  and  also  a 
grand  saloon,  which  probably  served  for 
the  meeting  of  the  whole  family.  Another 
house,  also  discovered,  was  very  remarkable, 
from  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  provi- 
sions in  it,  none  of  which  had  been  ^s- 
turhed  for  eighteen  centuries,  for  the  doors 
remained  fastened,  in  the  same  state  ns 
they  wore  at  the  period  of  the  catastrophe 
which  buried  Herculaneum.  The  family 
which  occupied  this  mansion  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  wiicn  the  disaster  took  place, 
laying  in  provisions  for  tlic  winter.  The 
provisions  found  in  the  store-rooms  consist 
of  dates,  chestnuts,  large  w'alnuts,  dried 
figs,  almonds,  prunes,  corn,  oil,  pease,  len- 
tils, pics,  nnd  hams.  The  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  house,  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  ornamented,  nil,  in  fact,  announced 
that  it  iind  belonged  ton  very  rich  family 
and  to  admirers  of  the  arts  ; for  there  were 
discovered  many  pietures,  representing  Po- 
lyphemus and  Gnlnlen,  Hercules  and  the 
llircc  llesperidcB,  Cupid  nnd  a Bacchante, 


sniRi.D*  OB  RscnTcnr.oNS  art.  or  vAuiot^s  ronM*:  and  sizes. 
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ACCORDING  TO  HOSIER,  TIBGIL,  AND  OVID,  IT  WAS  CUSTOMARY  IN  THOSE  TIMES  FOR  HEROES  TO  HAVE  DEVICES, 


TUK  CODE  OP  JUSTINIAN  CONTAINS  MANY  ORDINANCES  AGAINST  HERETICS,  AND  IT  WAS  INCUMBENT  ON  ALL  TO  DENOUNCE  THEM. 


AS  EARLY  AS  335,  ralSCILLIA?!  WAS  CONDEMNED  TO  DEATH  FOE  HERESY. 
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Mercury  and  lo,  Perseus  killing  Medusa, 
and  others.  There  « ere  also  in  the  same 
house,  vases,  articles  in  glass,  bronze  and 
terra  cotta,  as  well  as  medallions  in  silver, 
representing  in  relief  Apollo  and  Diana. 

HERCU'hEAN,  an  epithet  expressive  of 
the  great  labour  necessary  to  execute  any 
task ; such  as  it  would  require  the  strength 
or  courage  of  Hercules  to  encounter  or  ac- 
complish. 

HER'CULES,  in  astronomy,  a constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere,  (named 
from  the  hero  of  mythologic  fable),  con- 
taining 113  stars. 

HEREDIT'AMENTS,  in  latv,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  whatever  immoveable  things  a 
person  may  have  to  himself  and  his  heirs, 
by  way  of  inheritance ; and  which,  if  not 
otherwise  bequeathed,  descend  to  him  who 
is  next  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor,  as 
chattels  do. 

HEREDTTARY,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  belongs  to  a family  by  right  of 
succession,  from  heir  to  heir.  Some  mo- 
narchies are  hereditary,  and  others  elective; 
and  some  hereditary  monarchies  descend 
only  to  the  heirs  male,  as  in  France;  but 
others,  to  the  next  of  blood,  as  in  Spain, 

England,  &c. Hereditary  is  also  applied 

to  offices  and  posts  of  honour  annexed  to 
certain  families;  thus  the  office  of  earl- 
marshal  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  How- 
ard. It  is  also  figuratively  applied  to  good 
or  ill  qualities,  supposed  to  be  transmitted 
from  a parent  to  a child;  as,  hereditary 
bravery,  hereditary  pride. 

HER'EST,  an  error  in  some  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  a private 
opinion  different  from  that  of  the  orthodox 

church. The  origin  of  heretics  is  to  be 

referred  to  the  time  when  a Christian 
church  was  publicly  established,  and  began 
to  acknowledge  certain  dogmas  as  ortho- 
dox, and  to  designate  opinions  at  variance 
with  them  as  false.  Yet  a diversity  of  opi- 
nions always  existed  on  certain  points, 
because  the  Bible  is  a book  of  faith,  treating 
of  divine  subjects  in  the  imperfect  language 
of  men,  and  therefore  admitting,  in  many 
passages,  different  explanations,  according 
to  preconceived  views.  How  awful,  then, 
and  how  repulsive  to  the  fine  principles  of 
that  religion  which  inculcates  the  precepts 
of  mercy  and  good-will  to  man,  is  that  per- 
secuting spirit  w'hich,  at  different  periods, 
has  sacrificed  whole  hecatombs  of  unoffend- 
ing victims  at  the  shrine  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry  1 

HER'ETOCH,  among  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors, signified  the  lender  or  commander  of 
an  army,  or  the  commander  of  the  militia 
in  a country  or  district. 

HERTOT,  in  law,  the  fine  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  by  copyholders,  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant. 

HERTSSON,  in  fortilicalion,  a beam  or 
bar  armed  with  iron  spikes  pointing  out- 
wards, and  turning  on  a pivot ; used  to 
block  up  a jmssage. 

HERaIAPH'RODITE,  a term  to  desig- 
nate the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same 
individual. In  botany,  a flower  that  con  ■ 

tains  both  the  anther  and  the  stigma 
within  the  same  calyx,  or  on  the  same  re- 
ceptacle. 

UEUMENEUTICS,  the  art  of  6nding 
the  meaning  of  an  author's  words  ana 
phrases,  and  of  explaining  it  to  others. 
The  word  is  seldom  used  except  in  refe- 
rence lo  theological  subjects. 

HERMEnCAL  SEALING, amongchc- 
mists,  A method  of  stopping  glass  vessels 
so  closely  that  thesubtilest  spirit  cannot 
escape.  This  is  usually  done  by  heating 
the  neck  of  a vessel  in  the  dame  of  a lamp 
with  a blowpipe,  till  it  be  ready  to  melt, 
and  then,  with  a pair  of  hot  pincers,  twist- 
ing it  close  together. 

HER'MIT,  a person  who  lives  in  total 
seclusion  R-om  the  world.  It  is  usually 
applied  to  one  who  lives  in  solitude,  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  contemplation  and  de- 
votion. 

HER'NIA,  in  surgery,  a rupture ; a 
tumour  formed  by  the  displacement  of  a 
soft  part,  which  protrudes  by  a natural  or 
accident^  opening,  from  the  cavity  in 
which  it  is  coutained.  As  soon  as  a pa- 
tient perceives  that  he  is  aflected  with  a 
hernia,  he  should  have  recourse  to  medical 
advice,  for  the  disease  is  then  in  its  most 
favourable  state  for  treatment.  The  hernia 
is  immediately  reduced,  and  must  then  be 
subject  to  a constant  compression,  which 
is  done  by  means  of  a truss. 

HE'RO,  in  pagan  mythology,  an  illus- 
trious mortal,  but  supposed  by  the  popu- 
lace to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his 

death  to  be  placed  among  the  gods. 

Hero  is  also  used  in  a more  exteusive  sense 
for  a great,  illustrious,  and  extraordinary 
personage  ; particularly  one  eminent  for 
valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and  other  mili- 
tary virtues. /fero,  in  a poem  or  romance, 

is  the  principal  personage,  or  the  one  who 
has  the  principal  share  in  the  actions 
related ; as  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  Ulysses 
in  the  Odyssey,  &c. Heroic  versCf  hexam- 

eter verse,  so  called  because  it  is  used  by 

poets  in  their  heroic  poems. lUroie  age, 

that  age  or  period  of  the  world  wherein  the 
heroes,  or  demigods,  are  supposed  to  have 
lived.  The  heroic  age  coincides  with  the 
fabulous  age. 

IIER'ON,  in  ornithology,  a large  bird  of 
the  genus  Jrdea,  distinguished  by  Imviiig  a 
long  bill,  a compressed  body,  long  slender 
legs,  and  moderate  wings.  Herons  are  very 
expert  fishers,  and  take  prey  cither  by 
wading  after  it  where  the  water  is  shallow,  ^ 
or  by  diving  from  the  air,  when  the  object 
of  their  pursuit  appears  near  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Tjicy  digest  an  cnonnous  load  . 
of  food  in  a short  time,  and  again  return  to  | 
their  destructive  occupation  with  new  ngour  j 
and  appetite.  | 

IIER'TES,  in  medicine,  a term  anplicd  to  . 
several  cutaneous  cniptions  from  their  ten- 
dency to  spread  or  creep  from  one  part  of 
the  skin  to  another.  They  arc  pcner^ly 
seen  in  small  distinct  clusters,  accompanied 
with  itching,  and  tenninaiing  in  furfu* 
raceous  scales.  This  disease  takes  vnriou* 
names  according  to  its  form  or  the  part 

'‘heroes,  alas!  ARR  things  OF  SMALL  CONCE RN.”— RKATTI E. 
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TRR  TSRM  *•  nURMr.TICAl.,’*  IN  CflKMlCAI.  RnKNCR,  18  DRRIVKD  FROM  I1RIIMK8,  TIIR  FAnUI.OUR  PAIIRNT  OP  KOYPTIAN  ClIKMIRTUT, 


TUM  ItKMHt.'lii  WXS  UNKNOWN  TO  TH«  ANCIRNTS,  liKINO  RAIIKLY,  IK  KVKIt,  KOllWn  IN  TIIM  BIK  DITRUU  AN  B AN. 


THB  DDTCU  ENGAGED  IN  TUB  UERBING  PISUEBT  IN  THE  12tH  CENTURY. 
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affected ; as  the  ring-worm,  erysipelas, 
&c. 

IIER'IUNG,  in  Ichthyology,  {Clupea  ha- 
renffus  of  Linmens)  a prolific  dsh,  common 
in  most  seas,  where  they  are  found  in  im- 
mense shoals.  The  grand  shoal  of  many 
niilltons,  divided  into  columns  of  five  or  six 
miles  in  length,  and  about  four  in  breadth, 
appears  at  the  Shetland  Isles  in  June,  where 
they  divide,  and  branch  off  in  all  directions. 
Their  progress  is  marked  by  the  number  of 
birds  which  follow  them  to  prey  upon  them. 
Those  which  dock  to  the  British  coasts  are 
to  be  found  in  the  greatest  number  off 
Yarmouth,  the  mart  for  herrings.  This 
instinct  of  migration  was  given  to  the 
herrings,  that  they  might  deposit  their 
spawn  in  warmer  seas.  It  is  not  from  de- 
ficiency of  food  that  they  set  themselves  in 
motion;  for  they  come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and 
on  their  return  are  almost  universally  ob- 
served to  be  lean  and  out  of  condition. 
They  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and 
continue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of 
winter,  when  they  deposit  their  spawn. 
[See  Fisheries.] 

IIERSE,  in  fortification,  a harrow  full  of 
iron  spikes.  • 

HESTER,  in  astronony,  the  evening  star; 
an  appellation  given  to  the  planet  Venus, 
when  It  sets  after  the  sun. 

HETEROCLITE,  in  grammar,  a word 
which  is  irregular  or  anomalous,  cither  in 
declension  or  conjugation,  or  which  deviates 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflection  in 
words  of  a like  kind. 

liETEROlMIYE'LOUS,  in  botany,  pro- 
ducing a diversity  of  leaves. 

HETEROS'Cll,  in  geography,  those  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  which  have  their 
shadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  those  living 
between  the  tropic  and  polar  circles. 

IIEX'AGOX,  in  geometry,  a figure  of 
six  sides  and  angles. 

HEXAGY'N'IA,  in  botany,  an  order  of 
plants  wiiicli  have  six  styles  in  the  flowers. 

HEXAHE  DRON,  in  geometry,  one  of 
the  five  regular  solids,  being  nearly  a cube. 

H R.XAM'ETEIf,  in  ancient  poetry,  a 
verse  consisting  of  six  feet,  the  first  four  of 
which  may  be  cither  dactyls  or  spondees, 
the  fifth  must  regularly  be  a dactyl,  and  the 
sixth  always  a spondee. 

ilE.XAN'DRl A,  in  botany,  one  of  llte 
Idnnxan  clay'^es,  roraprrlicnding  those 
plants  which  have  six  stamens  in  each 
riower,  as  the  pine-apple,  bamboo,  spider- 
wort,  lily  of  thf  valley,  arrow-grass,  &o. 

HKX'ASTYLK,  in  architecture,  a build- 
ing with  six  columns  in  front. 

HIATUS,  an  unpleasant  opening  of  the 
mouth,  when  vowels  end  and  begin  words; 
also  any  deficiency  in  a manuscript  which 
destroys  the  connexion. 

n I'BERNA(!LK,  in  botany,  the  winter 
quarters  of  a plant,  that  is,  a bulb  or  a bud, 
in  whieb  the  embryo  of  a future  plant  is 
enclosed  by  a scaly  covering,  and  protected 
from  injunes  during  winter. 

HIDE,  a word  foniierly  used  iti  land- 
measure,  for  *<urh  a space  as  might  he 
ploughed  '.vith  one  plough  ; or,  as  nmeh  ns 

would  maintain  the  family  of  a hide,  or 
mansion-house.  According  to  some,  a hide 
was  sixty  acres,  others  make  it  eighty,  and 
others  a hundred.  The  quantity,  very  pro- 
bably, was  always  determined  ly  local  usage 
only. 

HTDEBOUND,  in  farriery,  a term  for  a 
disease  in  horses  and  cattle  when  the  skin 

cleaves  to  the  sides. Also  a term  in 

botany ; a tree  being  said  to  be  hidebound, 
when  the  bark  is  so  close  or  firm  as  to 
impede  tlic  growth. 

HIDES,  the  skins  of  large  cattle,  such  as 
bullocks,  cows,  horses,  &c.  either  in  the  raw 
or  cured  state.  Vast  quantities  are  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  South 
America,  the  European  continent,  Morocco, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 

HFERARCHY,  a term  literally  signify- 
ing holp  government,  and  applied  some- 
times to  the  supposed  polity,  or  social  con- 
stitution, araongangels.  Also, ecclesiastical 
government,  or  the  subordination  of  rank 
among  the  different  orders  of  clergy. 

IIIEROGLYFH'ICS,  in  antiquity,  mys- 
tical characters  or  symbols  used  in  writ- 
ings and  inscriptions,  particularly  by  the 
Egyptians,  as  signs  of  sacred,  divine,  or 
supernatural  things.  The  hieroglyphics 
were  figures  of  animals,  parts  of  the  human 
body,  &c.,  containing  a meaning  which  was 
intelligible  ordy  to  the  priests,-and  those 
who  were  initiated  in  their  mysteries.  In 
a general  sense,  a hieroglyphic  is  any 
symbol  or  figure  which  may  serve  to  repre- 
sent an  object  and  convey  a meaning. 

HIEROGRAM'MATISTS,  in  antiquity, 
priests  amongst  the  Egyptians  who  pre- 
sided over  learning  and  religion.  Their 
duty  was  to  take  care  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  expound  religious  mysteries  and  opi- 
nions. They  were  also  skilled  in  divina- 
tion, and  were  honoured  with  many  exemp- 
tions from  civil  duties  and  taxes. 

HIEROM'ANCY,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
a species  of  divination,  which  predicted 
future  events  by  observing  the  appearances 
of  the  various  things  offered  in  sacrifice. 

HIEROM'NEMON,  in  ancient  Greece, 
a magistrate  who  presided  over  the  sacred 
rites  and  solemnities. 

II 1 E R 0 N T C E S,  in  antiquity,  a con- 
queror at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian, 
and  Ncmean  games. 

H I E R 0 ITl  A N'T  E S,  in  Grecian  anti- 
quity, the  priests  and  priestesses  who  were 
appointed  by  the  state  to  have  the  super* 
visal  of  sacred  rites,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
sacrifices. 

II  1 E U 0 P II ' Y'  U A X,  an  ofliccr  in  the 
Cfreek  rhurcb,  who  was  guardian  or  keeper 
of  the  holy  utensils,  vestments,  ^c.  an- 
swering to  our  sacristan  or  vestry-kceper. 

III'tiHNESS,  a title  of  honour  given  to 
prinees.  The  kings  of  England  before 
James  I.  were  not  saluted  with  the  title  of 
“ majesty,'’  but  that  of  higinioss  only.  At 
present  the  children  of  crowned  heads  arc 
generally  styled  royal  highnrAs.  Those  of 
tiic  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  arc 
styled  imperial  highucMg. 

HKill-PUIKST,  the  head  of  the  Jewish 

TUB  rp.u.^  or  iiONRYcoMni  Ann  Ar.L  rKurncT  iikxaoonn,  805 


BBXAMBTER  VERSE  IS  SUSCEPTIBLE  OK  GREAT  VARIETY,  AND  IS  DISTINGUISHED  BY  ITS  PLOWING  HARMONY  AND  ITS  NUMEROUS  PAUSES. 
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priesthood.  Moses  conferred  this  dignity 
upon  his  brother,  in  whose  family  it  de- 
scended without  interruption.  After  tl»e 
subjugation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Selcucid®, 
the  X’tolemies,  and  the  Romans,  it  was 
often  arbitrarily  conferred  by  the  foreign 
masters.  The  importance  of  this  officer  is 
indicated  by  the  splendour  and  costliness 
of  his  garment,  which  was  among  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  ancient  art. 

HILA'RIA,  in  antiquity,  a festival  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans  on  the  8th  of  the 
calends  of  April,  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan. 

Hl'LUM,  in  botany,  the  eye ; an  external 
mark  of  the  umbilical  chord,  where  it  ad- 
heres to  the  pericarp,  as  in  the  bean,  the 
pea,  &c. 

HINDOOS',  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  East  Indies;  a people  distinguished  for 
their  humanity,  gentleness,  industry,  and 
knowledge  of  the  polite  arts,  at  a time 
when  most  of  their  Asiatic  neighbours  were 
yet  only  in  the  first  stages  of  civilization, 
when  the  Greeks  lay  in  obscurity,  and  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  in  a slate  of  bar- 
barism. They  have  preserved  their  national 
character  from  the  most  distant  ages,  even 
under  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  have 
retained  to  the  present  day  their  language, 
their  uTitten  characters,  their  government, 
religion,  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of 
life.  They  possess  great  natural  talents, 
but  are  at  present  deprived  of  opportunities 
for  their  development,  though  they  are  still 
largely  engaged  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. In  earlier  times,  before  they  were 
oppressed  by  a foreign  yoke,  they  had 
reached  a higher  degree  of  civilization,  and 
their  country  has  been  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  are 
divided  into  four  distinct  classes,  or  cartes, 
which,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  culti- 
vation, arc  essentially  and  perpetually  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  so  that  no  transition 
from  one  to  another  is  possible.  Rut  the 
most  extraordinary  custom  of  the  Hindoos 
is  the  burning  of  widows  at  the  funeral  of 
their  husbands.  [See  Caste  and  Suttees.] 

HIPPOCEN"rAUR,  in  ancient  fable,  a 
supposed  monster,  half  man  and  half  horse. 
The  hippocenfaur  diflfered  from  the  cenianr 
in  this,  that  the  latter  rode  on  an  ox,  and 
the  former  on  a horse,  as  the  name  im- 
ports. 

HIP'POCRAS,  a medicinal  drink,  com- 
posed of  wine  with  an  infusion  of  spices 
and  other  ingredients ; used  as  a cordial. 

HlPPOC'ilATES'  SLEEVE,  a kind  of 
bag,  made  by  uniting  the  opposite  angles 
of  a square  piece  of  finnncl,  used  for  straiu- 
ing  svrups  and  decoctions. 

JIl’RPODUOME,  in  antiquity,  a course 
for  chariot  and  horse  races.  There  arc  in 
Phigland  some  vestiges  of  similar  courses, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  near 
Stonehenge.  This  hippodrome  occupies  a 
tract  of  ground  cxtcmling  about  two  hun- 
dred druiaical  cubits,  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  in  breadth,  and  six  thousand 
druidical  cubits,  or  more  than  a mile  and 
three  quarters,  ill  length.  It  runs  directly 
east  and  west,  and  is  completely  inclotcil 


with  a bank  of  earth.  The  goal  and  ca- 
reer are  at  the  cast  end.  The  goal  is  a high 
bank  of  earth,  raised  with  a slope  inwards, 
on  which  the  judges  are  supposed  to  have 
sat.  There  is  one  about  half  a mile  to  the 
southward  of  Leicester;  another  near  Dor-  ' 
Chester;  and  a third  on  the  banks  of  the  - 
Lowther,  near  Penrith  in  Cumberland.  1 
But  these  must  have  been  humble  imiia-  ‘ 
lions  indeed  of  the  splendid  structures  \ 
erected  in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  in  I 
the  description  of  the  one  at  Olympias,  as  i 
given  by  Pausanias,  or  of  that  which  was  ; 
finished  by  Constantine,  and  wliich  still  I 
fills  the  traveller  who  visits  the  Turkish 
capital  with  astonishment.  It  is  surrounded 
by  two  ranges  of  columns,  extending  far- 
ther than  the  eye  can  reach,  raised  oneabove 
the  other,  and  resting  on  n broad  founda- 
tion, and  is  adorned  by  an  immense  qur.n-  '■ 
tity  of  statues,  in  marble,  porphyry,  and 
bronze. 

HIPPOPOT'AMUS,  a monstrous  qua- 
druped, equal  to  the  rhinoceros  in  size  and 
strength,  being  from  12  to  20  feet  long, 
supposed  to  be  the  behemoth  of  Job,  and 
called  the  river-horse ; the  head  very  large, 
the  body  fat,  and  the  legs  sht^t  and  thick, 
the  teeth  large,  and  with  tusks  harder  and  • 
whiter  than  those  of  the  elephant.  It  lives  ; 
chiefly  in  water,  and  walks  at  tl>e  bot- 
tom, raising  its  head  occasionally  for  respi-  1 
ration.  It  feeds  on  grain  and  vegetables,  j 
and  unless  attacked,  or  ill  used,  is  perfectly 
harmless;  but  its  skin,  for  the  most  part, 
resists  a bullet.  It  has  been  chiefly  dis- 
covered on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Nile, 
Niger,  Gambia,  and  Zaire.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  in  salt  water.  In  Guinea,  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  marshy  grounds  afford  numbers 
of  them,  and  in  some  parts  of  Caffrariaihcy  • 
are  still  more  common.  Their  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Hottentots  and  : 
many  other  nations.  j 

IliPPU'RI  S,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  | 
class  1 Monandrla^  order  1 Xlonogynia,  The  | 
species  arc  perennials.  The  Hippuris  is  I 
also  the  Eguisetum  syhaficum  of  Linnipus.  ^ 
HIPS,  in  botany,  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
dog-rose,  which  is  principally  made  into  a i 
sweetmeat.  ' 

HIUU'DO,  in  entomology,  the  Leech,  a | 
well  known  insect,  with  a" flatted  but  not  ■ 
jointed  body,  broader  at  the  end  than  else- 
where, and  the  skin  soft  and  plossv.  The  ! 
principal  species  arc  the  Medicinal  Leech  | 
and  the  Horse  Lcccli.  ' 

HIRUN'DO,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  , 
birds,  of  the  order  Passerrs;  comprehend-  , 
ing  the  common  house-swallow,  the  field 
swallow,  the  martin,  and  the  goal-sucker.  | 
It  is  wonderful  to  obsenewith  what  dc-  j 
grccs  of  architectural  skill,  Providence  lias  ! 
endued  birds  of  the  ?ame  genus,  and  nearly  < 
correspondent  in  their  modes  of  life.  ^Vhile  j 
the  swallow  and  the  house  martin  discover  | 
the  greatest  address  in  raising,  and  securely  j 
fixing,  crusts  of  loam,  of  which  their  nests  j 
are  formed,  tliebank-martin  makes  his  hole  j 
in  the  sand,  which  is  MTprntine,  horir*mtnl,  j 
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GEOGBArUY  AND  CIIBONOLOGY  HAVE  BEEN  CALLED  THE  EYES  OP  HISTORY. 
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reckoned  a most  exquisite  delicacy  among 
the  Chinese,  who  make  them  into  soups 
and  use  them  iu  their  most  delicate  dishes. 

Hirundo,  the  Swallow-^sh  or  Tub-Jiith, 

in  ichthyology,  a species  of  trigla,  with  a 
somewhat  prickly  head,  and  with  a remark- 
able pinnule  at  the  pectoral  fins : which  are 
so  long,  as  to  be  of  use  in  flying,  or  raising 
itself  above  the  water.  Hence,  by  some  in- 
accurate writers,  it  has  been  confounded 
with  the  exocoetus,  or  dying-fish. 

HISTORY,  in  its  general  sense,  con- 
sists of  all  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  narrative ; and  stands  opposed 
to  science,  which  is  demonstrated  know- 
ledge; and  to  philosophy,  which  is  matter 
of  opinion.  History,  then,  denotes  narra- 
tion and  description  of  every  kind ; hut,  as 
pre-eminent,  the  narrative  of  human  affairs 
IS  styled  history  absolutely,  while  narra- 
tives or  descriptions  of  other  objects,  arc 
distinguished  by  specific  additions.  He 
that  writes  the  history  of  his  own  times,  is 
not  only  in  danger  of  being  partial,  but  of 
unacquaintance  w’ith  many  things,  which 
time  tardily  brings  to  light ; and  he  that 
writes  the  history  of  a former  period,  is 
dependent  on  the  dicta  of  others.  It  has 
been  w ell  and  truly  said,  that  if  truth  is  the 
historian’s  greatest  object,  justice  is  his 
first  duty.  He  must  have  the  rare  power 
of  renouncing  his  private  feelings,  and, 
w’bilst  he  investigates  or  wTites  as  an  his- 
torian, he  must  elevate  himself  above  liis 
country,  sect,  and  age,  so  as  not  only  to  be 
w’illing  to  acknowledge  the  faults  of  his 
own  party,  and  the  merits  of  his  adver- 
saries, but,  what  is  far  more  difficult,  he 
must  divest  himself  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  his  age,  or  country,  or  sect,  and  be  able 
to  enter  into  those  of  others,  and  not  mea- 
sure them  by  his  own  standard.  Among 
the  numerous  causes  of  historical  false- 
hood, of  which  it  would  be  useful  to  take 
the  most  scrutinizing  view',  there  is  one 
which  appears  eminently  deserving  of  re- 
mark; and  this  is,  the  extraordinary  care 
that,  in  public  as  well  os  private  life,  must 
frequently  be  (Nnployed,  by  those  wlio 
know  it  best,  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
the  truth. — The  uses  of  history  are  ns  varied 
as  they  arc  important.  To  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  men,  the 
marks,  sources,  and  cfl'ects  of  tlicir  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  the  pow  er  and  changes 
of  cheir  customs,  and  the  like,  is  an  essen- 
tial and  necessary  step  to  prudence;  and 
all  this  knowledge  is  considerably  improved 
by  history,  whicli  leaches  us  to  make  other 
j men’s  experience  our  own,  to  profit  by  it, 
and  to  learn  wisdom  from  their  misfor- 
j tunes.  Persons  who  read  history  merely 
; for  amusement,  or,  having  in  view  some 
1 particular  branch  of  learning,  attend  only 
[ to  certain  branches  of  history,  arc  not  con- 
fined to  that  order  and  connection  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  for  obtaining  a pro- 
per knowledge  of  history  ; the  most  regular, 
M well  as  successful  way  of  studyiiig  which, 
is  to  begin  with  an  epitome  of  uiiivcrsnl 
history,  and  afterwards  apply  to  the  history 
of  particular  nations  and  coininnnwcaJtlis : 

for  the  study  of  particular  histories  is  only 
extending  the  knowledge  of  particular  parts 
of  universal  history.  Unless  this  be  our 
plan,  we  shall  only  fill  the  memory  with 
some  events ; which  may  be  done  w ithout 
applying  to  history,  or  pretending  to  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

HISTORY  PIECE,  in  painting,  a repre- 
sentation of  any  remarkable  event,  whicii 
exhibits  the  actors,  their  actions,  and  the 
attending  events  to  the  eye,  by  figures 
drawn  to  the  life.  This  species  of  painting 
is  called  historical  painting. 

HISTRION'IC  ART,  that  of  acting  iu 
dramatic  representation.  Ilistrio,  in  an- 
cient Rome,  signified  an  actor  or  come- 
dian ; but  more  especially  a pantomimist, 
w’hose  talents  were  exerted  in  gesticula- 
tions and  dancing. 

HITCH,  among  seamen,  a sort  of  knot 
or  noose  for  fastening  a rope  to  any  thing. 
Hitches  arc  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
a half-hitch,  a clove-hitch,  a rolling-hitch, 
&c.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  knot. 

HOAR-FROST,  the  white  particles  of 
ice  formed  by  the  congelation  of  dew  or 
watery  vapours. 

IIO.VR'HOUND,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  different  genera.  The 
common  hoarhound  is  the  marrubium  vul- 
gare.  It  has  a bitter  taste,  and  is  used  as 
an  attcniiant. 

HOCK'DAY',  or  IIOKE'DAY^  a day  of 
feasting  and  mirth,  formerly  held  in  Eng- 
land the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  to 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  Danes 
in  the  time  of  Ethclrcd. 

IIOG,  {sus)  in  zoology,  a w'cll-known 
and  valuable  quadruped.  His  form  is  in- 
elegant, his  motions  uncouth  and  un- 
wieldy, his  appearance  slothful  and  stupid, 
and  hiu  w hole  life  a succession  of  torpor 
and  gluttony.  But,  with  these  and  many 
other  repugnant  qualities,  he  is  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  mankind.  Ilis  flesh  is 
pleasant,  substantial,  and  nutritious,  par- 
ticularly to  persons  employed  in  hard  la- 
bour; and  as  pork  takes  salt  better  than 
almost  anv  other  meal,  it  forma  an  impor- 
tant article  in  naval  provisions.  The  do- 
mesticated varieties  of  the  hog  arc  exceed- 
ingly numerous : the  generic  characters 
are,  four  or  six  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw, 
converging;  six  in  the  lower  jaw’,  projecting ; 
two  canines  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw,  very  long;  fourteen  molars  in 
each  jaw;  the  snout  prominent,  truncate, 
and  containing  a peculiar  bone ; feet,  cloven. 
In  tiieir  taste,  hogs  discover  a strange  de- 
gree of  caprice  ; for  w hilst  (hey  are  singu- 
Inrly  delicate  in  tlicir  choice  of  herbs,  they 
will  devour  with  voracity  (he  most  nauseous 

and  ptitrid  carrion. Tlic  Wild  Boar, 

from  which  most  of  our  domestic  varieties 
arc  derived,  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  by  no  means  so 
filthy  or  stupid  an  aniinnl  ns  the  tame  hog. 
Ilis  snout  is  lunger,  his  ears  shorter;  he 
roots  up  the  ground  in  a difTercnt  manner, 
ploughing  it  up  in  furrows;  liis  tusks  arc 
larger,  some  ol  them  being  ten  iuelios  in 
length,  bent  circularly,  and  exceedingly 

MAN  IN  A STATS  OF  SOCtRTT  IS  TIIK  PliOPF.H  SUIUKCT  OP  ItlBTUtlT.  35/ 
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sharp  at  the  points.  For  the  first  three 
years  of  his  life  he  follows  the  sow,  the 
whole  litter  living  in  a herd  together;  hut 
when  he  has  attained  his  fu^l  size  and 
strength,  he  ranges  the  forest  alone,  dread- 
ing no  single  creature,  not  even  man  liim- 
self.  Hunting  this  animal  has  always  been 
a favourite  amusement.  Wlien  he  is  roused, 
he  goes  slowly  and  uniformly  forward,  fre- 
quently stopping  and  facing  his  pursuers, 
often  inflicting  severe  and  mortal  wounds. 
He  is  at  last  dispatched  by  the  hunters, 
either  with  fire-atms  or  spears. 

HOGS'HEAD,  a measure  of  capacity, 
containing  62^  imperial  gallons.  It  is 
equal  to  half  a pipe. 

HOLD,  in  ships,  the  whole  interior  or 
cavity  in  the  belly  of  a vessel,  which  is  either 
the  after-hoJd,  the  fore^hold,  or  the  main- 
hold,  according  to  its  situation. 

HOLERA'CEiE,  the  twelfth  Linnscan 
order  of  plants,  containing  trees,  shrubs, 
perennial  and  annual  herbs,  \is  rhubarb, 
beet,  &c. 

HO'LINESS,  a title  of  quality  given  to 
the  pope,  who  is  styled,  **  your  holiness,” 
or,  '‘holy  father:”  in  Latin,  sanctissime,  or 
beatissime  pater. 

IIOL'LY,  in  botany,  a beautiful  ever- 
green tree,  of  the  genus  Ilex,  of  several 
species.  The  common  holly  grows  from 
20  to  30  feet  high ; the  stem  by  age  be- 
comes large,  and  is  covered  with  a ^ayish 
smooth  bark,  and  set  with  branches  which 
form  a sort  of  cone.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
bright  green  on  the  upper  surface,  but  pale 
beneath;  the  edges  indented  and  waved, 
with  sharp  prickles  at  the  points.  The 
flov/ers  grow  in  clusters,  and  are  succeeded 
by  roundish  berries,  which  turn  to  a bright 
red  about  Michaelmas.  The  timber  of 
holly  is  the  whitest  of  all  liard  w’ood,  and 
therefore  used  by  inlayers : it  is  also  used 
by  millwrights,  turners,  «S:c.  Its  name  is  a 
supposed  corruption  from  holy,  as  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, our  earliest  writer  on  plants,  calls  it 
holy  and  holy- tree ; which  appellation  was 
given  it,  most  probably,  from  its  being  used 
in  holy  places.  It  has  a great  variety  of 
names  in  Germany;  amongst  which  is 
Ckriatdom;  in  Danish  it  is  also  called 
Christhorn;  and  in  Swedish  Christtoi'n, 
amongst  other  appellations:  from  whence 
it  appears  lliat  it  is  considered  a holy  plant 
by  certain  classes  in  those  countries. — ^ 
Knee-holly,  a plant,  the  butcher’s  broom, of 
the  genus  il«sc»s.— 5ca-/to//y,  a plant,  of 
the  genus  Krynyinm. 

HOLTA'IIOCK,  in  botany,  the  /ilthea 
rosa,  a hardy  flowering  plant,  a native  of 
the  East,  and  very  frequently  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  The  root  is  biennial,  and 
shoots  up  one  or  several  very  upright  hairy 
stems,  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
bearing  large  and  beautiful  flowers. 

nOI/OCAUST,  a burnt  oficringor  sacri- 
ficc,  wholly  consumed  by  fire:  of  this  kind 
was  thcdnily  sacrifice  in  the  Jewish  church. 
This  was  done  by  way  of  acknowledgment, 
that  the  person  oflering,  ami  nil  that  be- 
longed to  him,  were  the  cffccls  of  the 
divine  bounty.  The  pagan  nations,  who 


also  offered  holocausts,  probably  considered 
them  in  the  same  light. 

IIOL'OGRAPH,  a deed  or  testament 
wholly  wTitten  by  the  hand  of  the  testator. 

HOLOM'ETE  K,  an  instrument  for  taking 
all  kinds  of  measures,  both  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  heavens. 

HOLY  ALLTANCE.  A religious  feeling 
had  long  prevailed  among  the  nations  of 
the  continent,  that  their  preceding  suffer- 
ings, arising  from  the  horrors  of  war  and 
invasion,  were  the  direct  consequences  of 
the  French  revolution,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  a punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
world  for  its  impiety.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  this  religious  feeling  still  re- 
mained strong  in  their  minds,  and  they 
were  induced  to  believe,  that  religion  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  international  politics. 
Participating  in  this  spirit,  and  being  de- 
sirous to  become  the  pacificator  of  Europe, 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  applied 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  join  him  in  establishing  an  al- 
liance for  the  promotion  of  this  glorious 
object.  To  bis  request  these  monarchs 
readily  acceded.  The  document  which 
Alexander  had  drawn  up,  and  sent  to  xhem 
in  his  own  hand-wTiting,  consisted  in  a de- 
claration, that,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
principles  of  justice,  charity,  and  peace 
should  be  the  basis  of  their  intern^  ad- 
ministration, and  of  their  iutemational  re- 
lations, and  that  the  happiness  and  religious 
w’elfare  of  their  subjects  should  be  their 
great  object.  It  was  also  stipulated  that 
the  three  sovereigns  should  invite  others  to 
become  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance ; and, 
in  the  sequel,  all  the  European  sovereigns, 
except  the  pope,  became  members  of  it. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a royal  lea^c  so  ex- 
travagantly lauded,  or  so  furiously  de- 
nonneed.  Its  panegyrists  looked  forward 
to  the  permanent  repose  of  nations,  and 
the  establishment  of  rational  freedom,  in 
lieu  of  anarchy,  violence,  and  bloodshed ; 
while  its  opponents  watched  its  progress 
with  mistrust  and  jealousy,  believing  that 
the  union  of  crowned  heads  could  tend  to 
nothing  short  of  universal  despotism.  It 
is  not  our  province  in  this  place  to  detail 
the  events  which  subsequently  took  place: 
they  belong  to  the  history  of  nations.  Uut 
wc  mav  observe,  that  as  the  news  of  the 
1 loly  Alliance  became  more  developed, Great 
llritain  thought  proper  to  secede  from  it ; 
and  many  circumstances  have  since  proved, 
that  this  union  of  crowned  heads  has  not 
only  failed  to  secure  the  important  benefits 
which  it  promised  for  the  people,  but  that 
the  monarchs  themselves  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  some  of  their  own  ex- 
travagant pretensions  to  legitimate  sta- 
bility. 

IlO'LY-ROOn  D.VY,  a festival  observed 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  memory  of  ilic 
exaltation  of  our  Saviour’s  cross. 

“iHrLY-THURS'DAY,  the  day  on  which 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  commemo- 
rated, ten  davs  before  Whitsuntide. 

IIO'LY-WATER,  in  the  Roman  Caiholie 
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DinULIMR  IS  SIADK  FROM  THE  MUCll.AQK  POUND  IN  TIIK  BARK  OF  HOLLT. 


ROMANS  IT  WAS  CUSTOMARY  TO  SEND  BOUGHS  OP  HOLLY  TO  FRIKNDS,  WITH  NKW  YKAU’s  GIFTS,  AS  It M B LKM ATICAL  OF  GOOD  WISHES. 
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UONEY  WAS  OXB  OF  TUB  FIRST  ARTICLES  OF  HUMAN  NOURISHMENT. 
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and  Greek  churches,  water  which  has  been 
consecrated  by  prayers,  exorcisms,  and 
other  ceremonies,  to  sprinkle  the  thlthful 
and  things  used  for  the  church.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a particular  kind  of  vases,  at  the 
doors  of  churches,  and  also  within  them  at 
certain  places,  from  which  the  Catholics 
sprinkle  themselves  before  prayer.  The 
Protestants  renounce  the  use  of  holy-water, 
probably  from  a fear  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered, like  amulets  or  relics,  as  something 
efficacious  in  itself,  without  the  repentance 
commanded  by  the  church. 

HO'LY-WEEK,  the  week  before  Easter, 
in  which  the  passion  of  our  Saviour  is  com- 
memorated. 

H03r.-V.GE,  in  law,  the  oath  of  submis- 
sion and  loyalty,  which  the  tenant,  under 
the  feudal  system,  used  to  take  to  his  lord 
. when  hrst  admitted  to  his  land, 
i HOMER'IC,  pertaiuing  to  Homer,  the 
‘ great  poet  of  Greece,  or  to  his  poetry. 

HO.Nl'ICIDE,  in  law%  the  killing  of  one 
Imman  being  by  another.  It  is  of  three 
kinds,  justijiablct  excusable^  or  felonious; 

\ jxutijiable,  when  it  proceeds  from  unavoid- 
able necessity,  w'ithout  an  intention  to  kill, 

1 and  without  negligence;  when  it 

1 happens  from  misadventure,  or  in  sclf- 
. defence ; /e/onioiw,  when  it  proceeds  from 
malice,  or  is  done  in  the  prosecution  of 
some  unlawful  act,  or  in  a sudden  passion. 

1 Homicide  committed  with  pre-meditated 
i malice,  is  murder.  Suicide  also,  or  sclf- 

i murder,  is  felonious  homicide. The  lines 

; of  distinction  between  felonious  and  cxcu- 
' sable  or  justitiablc  homicide,  and  betw  een 
i manslaughter  and  murder,  are,  in  many 
1 cases,  difficult  to  dcHne  with  precision, 
j But,  in  general,  the  accused  has  the  advan- 
tage of  any  uncertainty  or  obscurity  that 
may  hang  over  his  case,  since  the  presump- 
tions of  law'  arc  usually  in  his  favour. 

; HOMTIiY,  a sermon  or  discourse  upon 
i some  point  of  religion,  delivered  in  a plain 
manner,  so  as  to  be  easily  understood  by 
the  common  people.  In  the  primitive 
church,  homily  ri^ner  meant  a conference 
or  conversation  bv  way  of  question  and  an- 
swer, which  made  part  of  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  till  the  fifth  centurv,  when  the 
learned  priests  were  allowed  to  preach, 
; catechi/e,  &c.  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
i bishops  used  to  do.  There  arc  still  extant 
i several  fine  homilies,  composed  by  the  an- 
cient fathers.*^— //omi/F/ic  or  pastoral  theo^ 
logy,  a branch  of  practical  theology,  which 
j leaches  the  ninnncr  in  which  ministers  of 
; the  gospel  ihonid  adapt  their  discourses  to 
1 the  capacities  of  their  hearers,  and  pursue 
1 the  best  methods  of  instructing  them  by 
their  dortnnes  and  examples. 

HOMfEOPATHY,  a paradoxical,  if  not 
empirical,  invention  of  a German  physi- 
cian, named  Hahnemann,  first  promul- 
gated in  by  which  he,  and  the  Ho- 

iuoe<)pathists  who  subscribe  to  lits  doctrine, 
profess  to  cure  di*e«“  s by  sunli  remedies 
as  would  cause  similar  discM  es  in  healthy 
peraons.  TIjc  fnndnnicnlnl  principle  of 
Hus  «ystem  is,  therefore,  similia  MimHibvM 
niran/Mr.  In  the  conviction  that  every  dis- 

ease  carries  w’ith  it  a great  susceptibility 
for  the  proper  medicine,  and  that  the  pow'er 
of  medicine  increases  by  minute  division, 
the  homoeopathist  gives  but  ^ne  drug  at  a 
time,  and  docs  not  administer  another  dose, 
or  a new'  medicine,  until  the  former  has 

foLpti  pffppf 

HOMOGE'NEOUS,  or  HOMOGE'- 
NEAL,  an  appellation  given  to  things,  the 
elements  of  w'hich  are  of  similar  nature 

and  properties. Homogeneous  light,  that 

whereof  the  rays  are  all  of  one  colour  and 
degree  of  refrangibility,  w ithout  any  mix- 
ture of  others. Homogeneous  surds,  in 

mathematics,  those  which  have  the  same 
radical  character  or  signs. 

HOMOL'OGOUS,  in  geometry,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  corresponding  sides  and 
angles  of  similar  figures,  as  being  propor- 
tional to  each  other. 

IION'EY,  a saccharine  substance,  col- 
lected by  bees  from  the  flowers  of  various 
plants,  and  deposited  in  their  comb.  The 
honey  is  extracted  either  by  expression,  or 
by  placing  the  comb  in  a warm  situation, 
when  it  liquifies  and  comes  away  in  a pure 
state.  The  best  honey  is  of  a thick  consis- 
tence and  a whitish  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  and  of  an  agreeable  smell  and  taste : 
but  both  the  colour  and  flavour  are  said  to 
differ,  according  to  the  plants  from  which 
it  has  been  collected.  Honey  appears  to 
consist  of  vegetable  juices,  either  oozing 
with  a portion  of  their  essential  oil  from 
flowers,  or  previously  collected  from  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees  by  vine- 
fretters,  and  then  known  by  the  name  of 
honey-dew.  These  juices  the  bees  trans- 
port by  means  of  their  proboscide8»  and, 
after  giving  them  a certain  preparation, 
probably  in  their  stomachs,  deposit  them 
in  their  cells.  Tliat  the  juices  do  undergo 
some  preparation,  appears  almost  undeni- 
able, since  the  honey  wrought  by  young 
bees  is  white,  and  more  pure  than  that  pro- 
duced by  old.  The  former  is  called  virgin 
honeg.  It  is  a softening  and  slightly  ape- 
rient remedy : mixed  with  vinegar  it  forms 
oxymel,  and  is  used  in  various  forms  in  me- 
dicine and  pharmacy.  It  is  particularly 
recommended  to  the  asthmatic,  and  those 
subject  to  the  gravel,  from  its  detergent 
nature.  It  is  well  worthy  of  observation, 
that  bees  frequent  many  plants  and  flow- 
ers w'hieh  have  poisonous  juices;  and  it  is 
supposed,  by  a peculiar  power  of  analysis, 
they  extract  that  portion  of  the  llui<l  only 
which  is  not  deleterious,  and  consequently 
reject  that  w'hich  would  he  fatal  to  life. 
Dr.  Barton,  in  the  Ainericnn  Philosophical 
'J'ransactions,  states,  ilmt  the  bees  partake 
of  these  poisonous  syrups  without  injury. 
He  cnuiiierntes  among  the  plants  which 
contain  them,  dwarf  laurel,  great  laurel, 
kalmia,  latifolia,  broad-lenved  inoor-wort, 
Pennsylvania  mountain  laurel,  wild  honey- 
suckle, and  the  straiiiuniutn. 

IION'EY  t 'OM  B,  a waxen  substance, of 
a firm,  close  texture,  formed  by  bees  into 
hcxn^ntinl  cells,  to  deposit  tlieir  honey  and 
eggs  III.  These  cells  are  constructed  with 
geomctrirnl  accuracy,  and  arranged  in  two 

! WINR,  OR  FrUMRNTBn  LIQUOR  OF  IIONKT,  IS  CALI.HD  "MRAH.**  3C9 


THEBE  ARE  STILL  EXTANT  SETERAL  FINK  HOMILIES,  C05IF0SED  BY  THE  ANCIENT  FATHERS,  PARTICULARLY  ST.  CHRYSOSTOM  AND  ST.  GREGORY. 


UOSEYCOMB,  THE  BASE  OE  EACH  CELL  IS  COMPOSED  OP  THREE  BUOMBOIDAL  PIECES,  PLACED  SO  AS  TO  POEM  A CONCAVE  PYBAMID. 


UO?IE\'  IS  TUK  MOST  ELABORATE  OP  ALL  VEGETABLK  PEODUCTIOX8. 
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layers,  placed  end  to  end,  the  openings  of 
the  different  layers  being  in  opposite  di- 
rections. The  comb  is  placed  vertically; 
the  cells,  therefore,  are  horizontal.  The 
distance  of  the  different  cakes  of  comb 
from  each  other  is  sufficient  for  two  bees  to 
pass  readily  between  them,  and  they  are 
here  and  there  pierced  with  passages  afford- 
ing a communication  between  all  parts  of 
the  hive.  The  sides  of  the  cells  are  all 
much  thinner  than  the  finest  paper ; and 
yet  they  are  so  strengthened  by  their  ar-  1 
rangement,  that  they  are  able  to  resist  all  ! 
the  motions  of  the  bee  within  them.  In  ' 
fact,  the  construction  of  the  cells  is  such  as  | 
to  afford  the  greatest  possible  number  in  a 
given  space,  with  the  least  possible  expen- 
diture of  material. 

HON'EY-DEW,  a sort  of  saccharine  sub- 
stance, found  early  in  the  morning  on  plants, 
flowers,  &c.  There  are  two  kinds  of  honey- 
dew,  the  one  produced  by  transpiration, 
during  a sultry  heat,  from  the  leaves  of 
particular  kinds  of  trees  : the  other  is  the 
excrement  of  a small  insect  known  by  the 
name  of  puceron,  or  vine/retter. 

HON'EY  LOCUST,  in  botany,  a lofty 
and  beautiful  tree,  of  the  genus  Gleditsia, 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  di- 
vided into  numerous  small  leaflets,  which 
give  a light  and  very  elegant  appearance  to 
the  foliage ; and  its  large  brown  seeds  are 
contained  in  a pod,  the  pulp  of  which  is 
extremely  sweet.  The  tree  is  especially 
remarkable  for  its  formidable  branching 
thorns,  which  frequently  grow  to  the  length 
of  several  inches. 

HON'EY-STONE,  a mineral  of  a yellow- 
ish or  reddish  colour,  crystalizing  in  octa- 
hedrons with  a square  base.  It  is  harder 
than  gypsum,  very  brittle,  and  burns  at  the 
flame  of  the  blow-pipe.  The  honey-stone, 
like  amber,  belongs  to  the  geological  for- 
mation of  lignites. 

HON'EYSUCKLE,  or  WOOD  BINE,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  plants,  the  Lonicera,  of 
many  species.  Honeysuckles  are  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  and  delightful  fragi*aucc  of 
their  flowers ; and  there  is  not  a plant 
among  the  numerous  exotics  which  grace 
our  conservatories,  that  excels  this  hardy 
and  familiar  shrub. 

HONG,  the  Chinese  name  for  an  Eu- 
ropean factory.  T/ie  Hung  merchants,  of 
whom  there  arc  about  a dozen,  reside  at 
Canton,  and  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  liie  Europeans,  with  whom  they 
deal. 

IION'OUIl,  a testimony  of  esteem  or 
submissiun,  expressed  by  words,  actions, 
and  an  exterior  behaviour  by  which  we 
make  known  tlic  veneration  ami  respect 
we  entertain  for  any  oiie,  on  account  ol  his 
dignity  or  merit.  Tiie  word  honour  is  also 
used  in  general  for  the  esteem  due  to  vir- 
tue, glory,  and  reputation.  It  moreover 
means,  that  dignifled  respect  for  character, 
which  springs  from  principle  or  moral  rec- 
titude, and  which  is  a distinguishing  trait 
in  the  character  of  good  innii.  It  is  also 
used  for  virtue  and  probity  themselves, 


and  for  an  exactness  in  performing  what-  ‘ 
ever  we  have  promised:  and  in  this  last 
sense  we  use  the  term,  a man  of  honour. 
But  honour  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
two  different  kinds  of  virtue,  bravery  in  | 
men,  and  chastity  in  women.  Virtue  and  ! 
honour  were  deified  among  the  Greeks  and 
Komans,  and  had  a joint  temple  conse- 
crated to  them  at  Rome ; but  afteruards 
they  had  separate  temples,  which  were  so 
placed,  that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple 
of  Honour,  without  passing  through  that 
of  Virtue ; by  which  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinually put  in  mind,  that  virtue  is  the  only 

direct  path  to  true  glory. Honour,  in  law, 

a superior  seignory,  to  which  other  lord- 
ships  and  manors  owe  suit  and  service,  and  i 

which,  itself,  bolds  of  the  king  only. 

Honours  of  Rar,  honourable  terms  granted  , 
to  a vanquished  enemy,  when  he  is  permit-  i 
ted  to  march  out  of  a town  with  all  the  in-  ' 

signia  of  military  honours. Laves  of  lio^  \ 

nour,  among  persons  of  fashion,  signify  cer-  | 
tain  rules  by  which  their  social  inter^urse  i 
is  regulated,  and  which  are  foundeu  on  a j 
regard  to  reputation.  These  laws  require  a j 
punctilious  attention  to  decorum  in  exter-  j 
nol  deportment,  but  often  lead  to  the  most  | 

flagrant  violations  of  moral  duty. Court  j 

of  honour,  an  ancient  court  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisdiction,  having  power  to  redress 
injuries  of  honour,  and  to  hold  pleas  re- 
specting matters  of  arms  and  deeds  of  war. 

HON'OURABLE,  a title  of  quabty  attri- 
buted to  the  younger  children  of  earls,  and  ; 
the  children  of  viscounts  and  barons;  to  i 
persons  enjoying  places  of  trust  and  ho-  | 
nour;  and,  collectively,  to  the  bouse  of  j 
commons,  and  to  the  East- India  company.  ^ 
Also,  an  epithet  of  respect  or  distinction  ; 
ns,  *'the  lionourable  gentleman.** 

HOOP  ING-COUGH,  a disease  marked 
by  a convulsive,  strangulating  cough,  in 
which  the  patient  whoops,  with  a deep  in-  ! 
spiration  of  breath.  Children  are  most 
commonly  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  and  ' 
it  seems  to  depend  on  a specific  contagion, 
which  affects  them  but  once  in  their  life. 

HOOP'OE,  in  ornithologv’,  a beautiful 
crested  bird,  seldom  seen  in  England,  but 
common  in  Gibraltar,  where  it  is  called  the 
Marsh-cock.  I 

HOP,  in  botany,  the  Humulus  lupulus,  a 
climbing  plant,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  brewing,  as  it  tends  to  preserve 
malt  liquors,  and  renders  them  more  ape- 
rient, diuretic,  and  salubrious.  The  root  is 
perennial,  giving  out  several  herbaceous, 
rough,  twining  stems;  the  fruit  is  a sort  of 
cone,  composed  of  membraneous  scales, 
each  of  which  envelopes  a sinerie  seed. 
These  conc.H  arc  the  object  for  wliicli  it  is 
so  extensively  cultivated,  and  their  princi- 
pal use  is  to  coininunicAtc  to  beer  its 
strengthening  quality,  to  prevent  it  from 
turning  sour,  and  to  impart  to  it  an  agree- 
able aromatic  bitter.  Hops  arc  snid  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  from 
the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteonili  century; 
and  their  cultivation  is  especially  ail  ended 
t<i  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
AVorccstcr,  and  Hereford.  Thev  arc  planted  ; 
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THE  LAWS  OF  HONOim’*  IIIR  nEOULATBO  BT  TIIR  LAWS  OP  FASHION. 


FtOTABCn  INFORMS  THAT  TIIK  HOMANS,  CONTRAUt  TO  TIIF.IH  USUAL  CUSTOM,  SACMFICBD  TO  HONOUR  WITH  TUK  IlKAU  UNCOVKIIKU. 
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HOPS  TB&IVE  BEST  IN  A MANURE  THAT  XS  COOL  AND  MOIST. 
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in  hills  about  eigfht  or  nine  feet  asunder. 
About  the  bcjpnning  of  July  hops  begin  to 
blow,  and  are  ready  to  ^ther  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  August;  when,  by  their  strong 
scent,  their  hardiness,  and  the  brown  co- 
lour of  the  seed,  they  may  be  known  to  be 
ht.  The  best  method  of  drying  hops  is  on 
a kiln  over  a charcoal  tire;  when  the  stalks 
are  brittle,  and  the  top  leaves  easily  fall  oif, 
they  are  properly  dried.  When  taken  from 
the  kiln,  they  should  be  laid  to  cool  for 
three  weeks  or  a month  before  they  are 
bagged.  The  whole  process,  from  the  time 
of  planting  to  the  preparation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  requires  much  expe- 
rience and  many  precautions.  The  crops 
even  arc  excessively  variable,  often  in  a ten- 
fold proportion  in  different  seasons  and  si- 
tuations. The  excellence  of  hops  is  tested 
by  the  clammy  feeling  of  the  powder  con- 
tained in  the  cones.  The  brighter  the  co- 
lour of  the  hops,  the  greater  is  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the^  are  held.  One  of  the 
most  active  ingredients  of  the  hop  is  a nar- 
cotic essential  oil,  and  which  gives  the 
flower  its  peculiar  smell : nay,  its  narcotic 
qualities  were  at  one  time  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  a pillow  ofhops  was  commonly 
recommended  to  procure  sleep,  when  all 
other  remedies  had  failed.  The  other  pro- 
perties of  the  hop  are  a yellow  resin,  and  a 
bitter  principle  possessed  of  peculiar  medi- 
cin:d  ona)iti««.  which  chemists  rati  lupulin. 

IIOP'LIT.'E,  in  antiquity,  heavy-armed 
soldiers  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  of  the 
flrst  and  principal  class. 

HOP'PER,  a kind  of  basket,  in  which 
seed-corn  is  carried  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
Also,  the  wooden  trough,  in  a mill,  into 
which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground. 

HO  RARY  CIRCLE  o/a  globe,  is  fixed 
upon  the  brazen  meridian  divided  into  24 
hours,  having  an  index  moveable  round  the 
axis  of  the  globe,  which  upon  turning  the 
globe  15  degrees,  will  shew  what  places 
have  the  sun  an  hour  before  or  after  us: 
and  will  also  point  out  the  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  all  over, the  world  at  any  irivcn 

moment. Horary  motion  of  the  earth,  the 

arch  it  describes  in  an  hour,  which  is 
nearly  15  degrees.  Hence  in  reducing 
motion  into  time,  if  1.5®  is  equal  to  1 hour, 
is  equal  to  4';  therefore  the  clocks  at 
places  15®  East  of  London  arc  nn  hour 
faster  than  those  of  London,  and  the  clocks 
at  placet,  15®  West  of  lyondon,  arc  one  hour 
later  than  those  of  London. 

HORDE,  a companyof  wandering  people, 
who  have  no  settled  habitation,  but  stroll 
about,  dwelling  under  tents,  to  be  ready  to 
shift,  as  soon  as  the  provisions  of  the  place 
foil  them. 

HORl'ZON,  in  astronomy,  the  line  that 
terminates  the  view,  or  that  great  circle 
which  divides  the  licavcns  anu  the  earth 
into  two  equal  parts  or  hemispheres,  dis- 
tinguishing the  upper  from  the  lower. 
The  horizon  is  either  sensible  or  rational: 
the  ieoMtble  horizon  is  that  circle  which  li- 
mits our  prospect.  The  rnfionnl  horizon  is 
a great  circle  of  the  apparent  celestial 
sphere,  dividing  it  into  two  c(|unl  hemis- 


pheres, and  serving  as  the  limits  of  the  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  celestial  objects.— 
Artijicial  or  painter*8  horizon.  In  every 
picture  the  artificial  eye,  or  point  of  sight, 
is  supposed  to  be  at  a certain  height  from 
the  base  line ; as  high  as  a human  figure 
would  be,  represented  as  standing  there. 
To  this  point  every  thing  in  the  picture 
tends,  ns  every  thing  in  a real  view  tends  to 
the  natural  eye.  The  picture  then,  as  far 
as  this  circumstance  is  concerned,  is  per- 
fect, if  the  artificial  eye  and  the  artificial 
horizon  go  together;  for  these  always  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other,  wherever 
the  picture  may  be  placed. 

HORN,  in  physiology,  a hard,  semi- 
‘transparent  substance  growing  on  the  heads 
of  several  animals,  and  serving  them  as 
weapons  of  defence.  The  horn  of  an  ani- 
mal is  of  the  same  nature  as  its  gelatinous 
matter;  and  is  only  that  matter  charged 
with  a less  quantity  of  water,  and  a larger 
one  of  earth,  and  sufliciently  condensed  to 
be  of  a solid  consistence.  It  is  mostly  com- 
posed of  albumen,  gelatin,  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  but  the  horns  of  the.  buck  and  stag 
are  of  an  intermediate  natifre  between  horn 
and  bone.  Horn  is  soft,  tough,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  susceptible  of  being  cut  into  a 
great  variety  of  forms:  these  properties 
render  it  an  article  of  considerable  value  in 
the  hands  of  the  turner  and  other  manufac- 
turers, for  combs,  snuff-boxes,  knife  han- 
dles, lanthorns,  &c. 

HORN'BILL,  in  ornithology,  a fowl  of 
the  genus  Buceros,  which  has  a flat  bony 
forehead,  \vith  two  horns.  It  is  a native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

HORN'BLENDE  (called  by  Hauy  am- 
phibole),  in  mineralogy,  a sort  of  slaty 
stone,  of  a ^een  and  blackish  green  co- 
lour, found  in  great  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  It 
18  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  compositions  of  its  crystals 
and  crystalinc  particles,  and  of  its  exceed- 
ingly diversifled  colours,  thus  giving  rise  to 
almost  numberless  varieties,  many  of  which 
have  obtained  distinct  appellations. 

IIOR'NET,  a large,  strong,  and  stinging 
insect,  of  the  genus  Vespa,  or  wasp  kind. 
This  insect  constructs  a nest  of  leaves,  &c., 
which  it  attaches  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  is  often  as  large  as  a inan^s  hat. 

IIORN-'ORE,  in  mineralogy,  one  of  the 
species  of  silver  ore. 

HORN'BIBE,  nn  animated  sort  of  dance. 
Also,  a musical  instrument  in  Wales. 

HOR.N'SILVEIl,  a white  or  brownish 
mineral,  insoluble  in  water,  and  though  fu- 
sible at  the  blowpipe,  with  difllculty  reduci- 
ble by  it.  In  Tcru,  Mexico,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  it  is  found  nbuiidanlly 
mixed  with  veins  of  metallic  silver. 

HORN'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a bill- 
ceniis  stone,  a sub-spccics  of  quartz.  Its 
geological  locality  is  remarkable,  for  it  oc- 
curs in  both  ancient  nml  recent  funnntions. 
The  liornstonc  wliich  occurs  in  secondary 
liinesfonc  is  called  chert  by  the  English 
miners. 

HURN'WORK,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
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IN  MOST  HORNED  ANIMALS,  THE  HORNS  ARE  NOT  ENTIRELT  DEVELOPED  UNTIL  THEY  HAVE  NEARLY  ARRIVED  AT  MATURITY. 
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work  which  advances  towards  the  field,  and 
is  composed  of  two  demi-bastions  joined  by 
a curtain. 

IIOROL'OGY,  that  branch  of  science 
which  enables  us  to  measure  the  portions 
of  time  as  tlieypass.  We  judge  of  the  lapse 
of  time  by  the  succession  of  sensible  events, 
and  the  most  convenient  and  accurate  mea- 
sures of  its  quantity  are  derived  from  mo- 
tions, which  are  either  uniform,  or  repeated 
at  equal  intervals.  Of  the  former  kind  the 
rotation  of  tlie  earth  on  its  axis  is  the  most 
exact,  and  the  situation  of  the  earth  with 
respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  or  sun,  consti- 
tutes the  means  for  determining  the  parts 
of  time  as  they  follow  each  other.  Of  the 
latter  kind  the  rotation  of  machinery  con- 
sisting of  wheel-work,  moved  by  a weight 
or  spring,  and  regulated  by  a pendulum  or 
balance,  affords  instruments  of  wliich  the 
utility  is  well  known.  The  term  horology 
is  at  present  confined  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  art  of  making  clocks  and  watches 
is  established. 

HOROM'ETRT,  the  art  or  practice  of 
measuring  time  by  hours  and  subordinate 
divisions. 

HOROP'TER,  in  optics,  a right  line 
drawn  through  the  point  where  the  two 
optic  axes  meet,  parallel  to  that  which 
joins  the  two  pupils. 

HOR'OSCOPE,  in  astrology,  the  degree 
or  point  of  the  horizon  rising  above  the 
eastern  point  of  the  horizon  at  any  given 
time,  when  a prediction  was  to  be  made 
of  a future  event.  Also  a scheme  or  figure 
of  the  twelve  houses,  or  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  • 

HORSE,  in  zoology,  Equus  cahallne,  a 
domestic  quadruped,  tliat  excels  all  others 
in  beauty  and  usefulness.  He  is  charac- 
terized by  having  six  erect  and  parallel 
fore-teeth  in  tlie  upper  jaw,  and  six  some- 
what prominent  in  the  under  jaw ; the  dog- 
teeth are  solitary,  and  the  feet  consist  of 
an  undivided  hoof.  The  most  esteemed 
breeds  of  horses  are,  the  Barbary  or  Ara- 
bian horses,  remarkable  for  their  tieetness ; 
the  English  racehorse  and  hunter,  which 
combine  beauty  with  swiftness ; and  tlie 
English  draught-horses,  whicli  are  distin- 
guished for  their  size  and  strcngtli,  &c.  In 
Africa  horses  still  maintain  their  original 
independence,  and  range  at  pleasure  in 
licrds  of  several  hundreds,  having  always 
one  or  more  as  an  advanced  guard,  to  give 
an  alarm  against  tlie  approach  of  danger. 
The  notice  is  expressed  oy  a sudden  snort- 
ing, at  which  the  main  body  gallops  off 
with  the  most  surprizing  swiftness.  In 
Arabia  almost  every  man  possesses  liis 
horse,  which  lives  in  the  same  apartment 
w'ith  himself  and  family,  and  is  considered 
as  constituting  an  important  part  of  it.  It 
is  fed  with  the  most  regular  attention,  is 
cleaned  with  an  incessant  assiduity,  and  is 
never,  on  any  account,  ill-trcatcd.  An 
Arab  occasionally  appears  to  cairy  on  a 
conversational  intercourse  with  his  horse, 
and  his  attaclinicnt  to  the  aninial  fNcitcs 
in  return  a corresponding  affection.  Bishop 
Hebcr  says,  his  Arab  horse  had  "almost  as 

much  attachment  and  as  coaxing  ways  as  a 
dog.  This  seems  the  general  character  of 
the  Arab  horse.  It  is  not  tlie  fiery  dashing 
animal  I had  supposed,  but  with  more  ra- 
tionality about  him,  and  more  apparent 
confidence  in  liim,  than  the  majority  of 
English  horses.”  In  no  country  of  the 
globe,  however,  lias  the  breed  of  liorses 
been  more  attended  to  than  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ; nor  are  they  excelled  in  swiftness 
or  beauty  by  the  coursers  of  Barbary  or 
Arabia;  and  in  supporting  fatigue  ismncli 
superior  to  either.  But  hr  the  absurd 
practice  of  running  our  race  horses  at  two 
or  three  years  old,  working  others  long 
before  their  limbs  are  knit,  or  their  strength 
come,  and  cruelly  exacting  from  them  ser- 
vices far  beyond  tlicir  powers,  their  useful- 
ness is  soon  destroyed,  and  their  lives  ma- 
terially shortened. — The  age  of  a horse 
under  eight  years  old  is  mostly  to  be  known 
by  his  teeth.  The  horse  has  twenty-four 
grinders;  four  tushes,  or  single  teeth  ; and 
twelve  front  teeth,  or  gatherers.  Marcs  in 
general  have  no  tushes.  The  black  marks, 
or  cavities  denoting  the  age,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  comer  front  teeth,  adjoining 
the  tushes.  At  four  years  and  a half  old, 
tlie  mark  teeth  are  just  visible  above  the 
gum,  and  the  cavity  is  distinctly  to  be  seen. 
At  five,  the  remaining  colt’s  teeth  are  shed, 
and  the  tushes  appear.  At  six,  the  tushes 
are  up,  and  appear  white,  small,  and  sharp, 
with  a small  circle  of  flesh  growing  near 
them;  the  horse’s  mouth  is  then  com- 
pleted, the  corner  teetli  being  filled  np.  At 
eight,  tlie  black  marks  disappear.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are  a million  and  a 
half  of  horses  employed,  for  various  pur- 
poses of  utility  and  pleasure,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  are  probably  worth  twenty-two 
millions  sterling.  Cuvier  says,  " it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  more  horses  are 
consumed  in  England,  in  every  ten  years, 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  in 
ten  times  that  period,  except  those  which 
perisli  in  war.” 

HORSE,  in  military  affairs,  a body  of 

cavalry. In  tlie  marine,  a name  for  two 

different  ropes  in  the  vessel,  namely,  one 
ciCtending  from  the  middle  of  a yard  to  its 
arms ; another  extended  perpendicularly 

near  the  mast. Hone,  in  printing,  the 

sloping  bench  standing  on  the  bank,  or 
table,  on  which  tlic  pressmen  set  the  heaps 
of  paper  before  cacli  sheet  is  placed  on 
that  part  of  tlic  press  called  the  tympan. 

HORSE  POWER.  A horse  draws  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  the  line  of  draught 
inclines  a little  upwards.  Desagiilicrs  and 
Smeaton  consider  the  force  of  one  horse 
equal  to  that  of  five  men,  but  writef's  differ 
on  this  subject.  The  measure  of  a horse’s 
power,  as  the  standard  of  the  power  of 
machinery  given  by  Mr.  Watt,  is,  that  he 
can  raise  a weight  of  32, QUO  pounds  to  the 
height  of  one  foot  in  a minute.  His  pow  er 
of  draught  or  carriage,  of  course,  diminishes 
as  Ills  speed  increases.  The  proportion  of 
diminution,  according  to  professor  Leslie,  is 
as  follows:  If  we  represent  his  force  wlien 
moving  at  the  rate  of  2 miles  an  hour  by 
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. the  number  100,  his  force  at  three  miles 
per  hour  will  be  bl ; at  4 miles,  G4;  at  o 
miles,  49  ; and  at  G miles,  36. 

il  O li'S  E-R  A C 1 K G,  a diversion  more 
used  in  England  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Racediorses  should  be  as 
light  as  possible,  large,  long,  and  well 
shaped,  nervous,  of  high  mettle,  and  good 
wind,  with  small  legs,  andneat  small  shaped 
feet.  It  is  supposed  that  horse-racing  was 
practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  because 
when  Hugh,  the  head  of  the  house  of  the 
Capets,  al'terwards  monarchs  of  France, 
solicited  the  hand  of  Edelswitha,  the  sister 
of  Athclstan,  he  sent  to  that  prince,  among 
other  valuable  presents,  several  “running 
horses,”  with  their  saddles  and  their  bridles, 
the  latter  embellished  with  bits  of  yellow 
gold.  We  have,  however,  certain  intorma- 
tion,  that  it  was  known  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  11.,  and  that  it  became  a 
general  and  national  amusement  in  the 
time  of  James  I.,  w hen  the  hrst  Arabian 
was  purchased  by  the  king  for  500/.  The 
most  memorable  instances  of  the  Heetness 
of  horses,  are  those  of  Eclipse  and  Childers ; 
the  former  having  run  four  miles  in  eight 
minutes,  carrying  12  stone  weight,  and  the 
latter,  four  miles  in  six  minutes  43  seconds, 
carrying  9 stone  2 lbs.  weight. Horse- 

races were  common  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  and  the  place  where  they  ran 
or  breathed  their  coursers,  w'as  called  the 
Hippodrome,  [which  see.] 

HOR'SEbllOE,  in  sinithery,  a circular 
plate  of  iron  htted  to  the  foot  of  a horse. 
This  shoe  is  sometimes  turned  up  in  the 
winter  season,  to  prevent  the  horse  from 

•lipping,  which  is  called  rough-shoeing. 

}hr$e  tkoe,  in  fortification,  is  a small  work 
loinetimes  of  a round  and  sometimes  of  an 
oval  figure,  inclosed  with  a parapet,  some- 
times raised  in  the  moat  or  ditch,  or  in 
low  grounds,  and  sometimes  to  cover  a gate, 
or  to  serve  as  a lodgment  for  soldiers. 

IIOR'SE-TAIL,  in  botany,  n plant  of  the 
genus  Equisetum.  There  is  another  kind, 
called  the  shrubby  horse-tail,  which  is  of 
the  genus  Ephedra. 

HO  R'TI  C U LTU  RE,  the  art  of  cult  ivating 
a garden,  and  rearing  the  finest  kinds  of 
plants.  Within  the  last  half  century  great 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  all  that 
relates  to  horticulture.  That  accomplished 
artist,  Kent,  led  the  way.  Accorcung  to 
lord  Walpole,  he  was  painter  enough  to 
taste  the  charms  of  landscape,  sufficiently 
bold  and  opinionativetodarcand  to  dictate, 
and  born  with  a genius  to  strike  out  a 
great  system  from  tnc  twilight  of  imperfect 
essays.  He  leaped  the  fence,  and  saw'  that 
all  nature  was  a garden.  The  great  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  worked  were  perspective, 
light,  and  shade.  Groups  of  trees  orokc  a 
too  extensive  lawn ; evergreens  and  wood 
were  opposed  to  the  glare  of  the  champaign, 
and,  by  selecting  favourite  obiccts,  and 
veiling  defonnities,  he  realized  the  compo- 
iitions  of  the  great  masters  in  painting. 
Men  of  taste  ami  genius,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  on  the  continent,  followed  in  liis 
path;  and  Jlritisli  gardening  became  the 

designation  for  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
that  pleasing  art — the  synonyme  of  per- 
fection in  rural  culture.  Only  thirty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  London  horticultural 
society  was  established,  and  there  are  no^7 
more  than  fifty  similar  institutions  in  Great 
Briteiin,  w'hich  still  maintains’  the  first  rank 
in  the  art ; though  France,  wdth  a laudable 
emulation,  has  made  great  efforts  to  rival 
her. — The  natural  divisions  of  horticulture 
are  the  esculent  or  kitchen  garden,  semi- 
nary, nursery,  fruit  trees  and  vines,  flower 
garden,  green- houses,  arboretum  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  the  botanical  and 
medical  gardening,  and  landscape  or  pic- 
turesque gardening.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments requires  to  be  separately  studied 
before  it  can  be  managed  so  as  to  combine 
utility  and  comfort  with  ornament  and 
recreation.  To  accomplish  this  on  a large 
scale,  artists,  scientifle  professors,  and  in- 
telligent and  experienced  practical  super- 
iutendants,  are  necessarily  employed. 

HOR'TUS  SIC'CUS.  [See Herbarium.] 

HOSAN'NA,  was  a form  of  supplication 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  signifying  save,  I 
beseech  you,  or  help  him  God  / This  accla- 
mation was  so  much  used  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  that  the  solemnity  was  called 
Hosanna  rabba.  It  was  used  at  the  inau- 
guration of  Kings  to  express  their  good 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  their  princes. 
At  the  feast  of  tabernacles  it  was  conti- 
nually echoed,  both  as  expressive  of  grati- 
tude for  former  deliverances,  and  of  their 
joyful  expectation  of  a future  one  by  the 
Messiali. 

HOSE,  among  mariners,  a leathern  pipe 
for  conveying  water  from  the  main  decks 
into  tlic  casks.  Also,  a leathern  pipe,  used 
with  flrc-cngines,  for  conveying  water  to 
extinguish  Arcs. 

HOSE'A,  a canonical  hook  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  first  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets. llis  prophecies  are  chiefly  directed 
to  the  ten  tribes  before  their  captivity, 
threatening  them  with  destruction  in  case 
of  disobedience,  but  comforting  the  pious 
with  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the 
happy  state  of  the  church  in  the  latter 
days. 

ilO'SIERY,  stockings,  and  other  goods 
in  a shop  that  arc  spun  and  wove. 

HOS'FITAL,  a place  or  building  properly 
endowed,  or  otherwise  supported  by  chari- 
table contributions,  for  the  reception  and 
support  of  the  poor,  aged,  inflrm,  sick,  or 
helpless.  Also,  a house  for  the  reception 
of  disabled  scaineii  or  soldiers,  foundlings, 
&c.,  who  are  supported  by  public  or  private 
charity,  as  well  as  for  pauper  lunatics,  in- 
fected persona,  &c. — Hospitals  for  (he  sick 
and  wounded,  and  also  those  for  the  poor 
and  infirm  were  wholly  unknown  among 
the  ancients.  In  Simrln,  where  nil  the  citi- 
zens ate  together,  there  was  no  institution 
for  tlic  sick.  In  Koine,  neither  under  the 
consuls  nor  emi>erorH  (lid  they  ever  think  of 
making  any  provision  for  the  infirm  or  the 
poor.  The  first  establishment  of  hospitals 
must  be  ascribed  to  Chrislians.  After  the 
establiHliiiicnt  of  Christianity,  tlic  emperors 
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IN  FAUIS,  CONTAINS  /OOO  ME.N. 
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at  Constantinople  built  many  hospitals  for 

plants  or  nourish  such  as  will  not  thrive  in 

1 1 

o: 

poor  infants,  the  aged,  orphans,  and  stran- 
gers. Piety  impelled  many  individuals  to 

cool  air. 

a 

HOTTE,  a basket  pf  wicker  work,  much 

u 

appropriate  a part  of  their  funds  to  reli- 

used  in  France,  for  carrying  burthens  on 

o 

h 

gious  and  charitable  purposes;  and  this 
good  example  being  followed,  from  patriotic 

the  back.  It  is  slung  over  the  arms  by 

means  of  straps,  and  great  weights  are  thus 

»i 

u 

and  benevolent  motives,  hospitals  of  various 

carried  with  much  facility. 

si 

n 

kinds  were  founded  in  most  of  the  civilized 

HOTTENTOTS,  natives  of  the  southern 

> j 

o 

nations  of  Europe. — The  great  advantages 

extremity  of  Africa ; a race  of  people  whose 

u 1 

arising  to  the  public  from  well  regulated 

appearance,  habits,  and  gener^  ignorance, 
show  in  the  most  striking  manner  to  what 

el’ 

al 

hospitals  can  be  easily  understood  and  ap« 

® 

predated.  To  the  forlorn  and  destitute 

a degraded  condition  mankind  may  be  re- 

ES  1 

poor  they  are  a blessed  retreat  in  the  hour 

duced,  when  wholly  destitute  of  the  bles- 

C 

<< 

of  calamity  and  need ; while  they  afford  an 

sings  of  civilization. 

c. 

M 

admirable  opportunity  for  the  improvement 

HOUND,  a dog  used  in  the  chase,  with 

< 

n 

and  acquisition  of  surgical  and  medical  ad- 

long,  smooth,  pendulous  ears.  The  blood- 

O 

vice.  And  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  we  are 

hound  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of 

e 

enabled  to  add,  that  the  tide  of  public  cha- 

the  other  sub-varieties,  the  principal  of 

o 

O 

rity,  continually  augmenting,  flows  in  nu- 

which  are  the  foxhound,  harrier,  and  beagle. 

H 

raerous  health  restoring  channels,  not  only 

England  excels  all  other  countries  in  her 

Z 

in  the  metropolis,  but  throughout  the  entire 

breed  of  hounds,  not  only  from  the  climate 

0 

kingdom. 

being  congenial  to  them,  hut  also  from  the 

O 

HOS  PITALLERS,  an  order  of  religious 

great  attention  paid  to  their  breeding  and 

knights,  who  built  a hospital  at  Jerusalem 

management. 

a 

for  pilgrims.  They  arc  now  known  by  the 

HOUR,  a space  of  time  equal  to  one 

title  of  knights  of  Malta. 

twenty-fourth  part  of  a day  and  night,  and 

o 

HOSPI'TIUM,  a term  used  in  old  writers 

consisting  of  60  minutes,  each  minute  being 

a 

either  for  an  inn  or  a monastery,  built  for 

60  seconds.— The  ancient  Utbretes  did  not 

< 

n 

the  reception  of  strangers  and  travellers. 

divide  their  day  into  hours.  Their  division 

In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  world,  before 

of  the  day  was  into  four  parts,  morning, 
high  day  or  noon,  the  first  evening,  and  the 

H Is 

a 

public  inns  were  thought  of,  persons  who 

P 1 

o 

travelled  lodged  in  priva*^'  houses,  and  were 

last  evening;  and  their  night  v>as  dmded 

r.  1 

obliged,  if  need  required,  Co  return  the  fa- 

into  three  parts,  night,  midnight,  and  the 

£ ■ 

H 

vour  to  those  that  entertained  them.  This 

morning  watch.  But  afterwards  they 

s 1 n 

t* 

was  the  occasion  of  the  most  intimate 

adopted  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Ho- 

r ; Jl 

'c£ 

friendship  betwixt  the  parties,  insomuch 

mans,  who  divided  the  dav,  i.  e.  the  space  of 

•^1  . u 

O 

that  they  treated  one  another  as  relations. 

time  from  sun  rising  till  sun-set,  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  which  consequently  differed  in 
length,  at  the  difierent  seasons  of  the  year, 
though  still  equal  to  each  other.  [Sec 

Hence  the  word  hospitium,  which  properly 

B 

-<s 

signifies  lodging  or  entertainment  at  the 

r ' fl 

house  of  another,  is  used  for  friendship. 

“1  '1 

a 

founded  upon  the  basis  of  hospitality. 

Dav.I 
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IIOS'PODAR.  a title  home  by  the  prin- 

IldUR'GLASS,  a chronometer  or  instru- 

I 

p 

ces  of  Wallachiaand  Moldavia,  who  receive 

roent  that  measures  time  by  the  ruuning  of 

a* 

the  investiture  of  their  principalities  from 

sand  from  one  part  of  a glass  to  another, 

5 1 

H 

the  grand  seignior.  He  gives  them  a vest 

through  a small  aperture. 

s ! 

S5 

and  standard:  they  are  under  his  protec- 

HOU'IUS,  virgins  in  Mohammed’s  para- 

tion,  and  obliged  to  serve  him,  and  he  even 

disc,  who,  according  to  the  description  of 

; 1 

<Q 

sometimes  deposes  them ; but  in  other  re- 

them  in  the  Koran,  surpass  in  voluptuous 

i; 

P 

spects  they  are  absolute  sovereigns  within 

beauty  all  that  the  imagination  of  mortals 

a 

their  own  dominions. 

can  conceive.  They  arc  accordingly  dcs- 

HOST,  in  church  history,  a contraction 

lined  to  be  one  of  the  rewards  of  the  blest. 

of  hostia  a Latin  word,  signifying  a victim. 

HOUSE,  in  its  primary  sense,  signities 
anv  building  or  edifice  designed  or  appro- 

or  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Deity.  In  a gene- 

w 

ral  sense,  the  term  is  used  to  Jesus  Christ, 
as  an  hostitia  offered  to  the  Father  tor  the 

printed  for  the  habitation  of  man, House, 

among  genealogists,  a noble  family,  or  an 

1 K 

sins  of  mankind.— In  the  church  of  Rome, 

illustrious  race,  descended  from  the  same 

r-  1 

a 

the  host  is  the  consecrated  wafer  used  in 

stock,*  as  the  liuuse  of  Austria;  the  house 

V B 

a 

the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist ; which 

of  Hanover. When  speaking  of  a body 

1- 

wafer,  or  bread,  being  transubstantiated,  as 

of  men  united  in  tlicir  legislative  capacity. 

< 

M 

is  taught,  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 

and  holding  their  place  by  right  or  by 

£ 

Christ,  is  in  that  rite  oll'ercd  up  a sacrifice 

election,  wc  also  use  the  word  house;  as 

anew. 

the  house  of  lords  or  the  house  of  commons. 

s 

HOSTAGE,  a person  given  up  to  an  cnc- 

House,  in  astrology,  the  twelfth  part  of 

a 

my  as  a security  for  the  performance  of  the 

the  heavens.  The  division  of  the  heavens 

a 

articles  of  a treatv;  on  the  performance  of 

into  houses,  is  founded  upon  the  pretended 

which  the jicrson  is  to  be  released. 

infiucncc  of  the  stars,  when  mooting  in 
tiiem,  in  nil  sublunary  bodies.  These  in- 

H 1 

u 

HOTHOUSE,  a building,  constructed  in 

r. 

a garden,  for  the  rearing  of  exotics  and  ten- 

lluences  arc  supposed  to  be  good  or  bad, 

** 

dcf  plants  that  require  heat,  as  well  ns  for 

and  to  each  ot  these  houses  particular 

It 

the  early  ripening  of  fruit. Hotbed,  abed 

of  earth  with  horse-dung,  or  other  manure, 
covered  with  glass;  intended  to  raise  early 

virtues  arc  assigned,  on  which  astrologers 
prepare  and  form  a judgment  of  tlicir  ho- 
roscopes. The  horizon  and  mcridiau  arc 

i 
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two  circles  of  the  celestial  houses,  which 
divide  the  heaveus  into  four  equal  parts, 
each  coutaining  three  houses;  six  of  which 
are  above  the  horizon,  and  six  below  it: 
and  six  of  these  tire  called  eastern,  and  six 
western  houses. 

IIOU'SE-BREAKING,  in  law,  the  break- 
ing open  and  entering  of  a bouse  by  day- 
li^t,  with  the  intent  to  commit  a felony. 
The  same  crime  committed  at  night  is  de- 
nominated a burglary. 

IIOU'SEHOLD,  the  whole  of  a family 
considered  collectively,  including  the  mis- 
tress, children,  and  servants.  But  the 
household  of  a sovereign  prince  includes 
only  the  officers  and  domestics  belonging 
to  his  palace. 

HOU'SELEEK,  in  botany,  Sempervivum 
tectorum,  a plant  with  a perennial  root, 
that  grows  on  the  roofs  of  houses  or  the 
tops  of  walls. 

IIOWTTZER,  a kind  of  mortar,  mounted 
upon  a carriage  like  a gun.  Tlic  howitzer 
is  nsed  to  throw  grenades,  case-shot,  and 
sometimes  tirc-baUs:  their  principal  use, 
however,  is  in  the  discharge  of  grenades. 

HOY,  a small  vessel  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers from  one  place  to  another. 

HUE  AND  CKY,  in  law,  the  common 
law  process  of  pursuing  a felon.  The  ori- 
ginal signiheation  of  the  phrase  evidently 
was,  that  the  offender  should  be  pursued 
with  a loud  outcry,  in  order  that  all  iniglit 
hear  and  be  induced  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

iIUEK,a  name  given  to  certain  fountains 
in  Iceland  of  a most  extraordinary  nature, 
forming  at  times  jeta  d*eau  of  scalding 
water  of  ninety  feet  in  height  and  thirty  in 
diameter,  creating  one  of  the  most  niagni- 
ticent  sights  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
plaving  of  these  stupendous  spouts  is  fore- 
told by  noises  roaring  like  the  cataract  of 
Ni;^ara.  The  largest  is  called  Geyser;  it 
is  situated  in  a plain  rising  into  smml  hills, 
in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  bounded 
by  the  most  magnificent  and  various  shaped 
icy  mountains,  among  which  llecia  soars 
pre-eminent,  yuers  arc  not  confined  to 
the  land;  but  sometimes  rise  in  the  sea, 
and  form  scalding  waters  amidst  the  waves. 

' IIU'GUENOT,  a French  word  used  after 
the  year  1.5C0,  as  an  appellation  for  a Pro- 
testant. Its  origin,  and  consequently  its 
literal  meaning,  has  received  various  cx- 
, pUnations.  I heir  history  forms  an  im- 
l^tant  feature  in  the  annals  of  persecution ; 
but  a detail  of  the  sanguinary  scenes  would 
be  altogether  incompatible  with  the  plan 
j of  this  volume ; we  shall  therefore  merely 
remark  that  the  religious  prgudiccs  of  the 
people  wCTe  kept  olive  by  contending  poli- 
tical factions,  till  Prance  was  nearly  deso- 
lated by  w'bst  was  termed  *' religious  wars 
, and  at  length  a dreadful  massacre  of  the 
j Huguenots  took  place  on  St.  Bartholamcw*'s 
1 ^y,  1672.  Henry  IV.,  1608,  protected  them 
, hjr  the  edict  of  Nantes;  but  bouis  XIV., 
revoked  this  edict,  in  consequence  of 
whieh  6(M),000  Huguenots  Hed  to  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  llolland,  and  England, 
where  their  industry  and  wealth  found  a 
welcome  reception. 


HUISSIERS,  civil  officers  in  France, 
whose  attendance  is  necessary  at  every  ju- 
dicuU  tribunal,  from  that  of  a justice  of  the 
peace  to  tlie  court  of  cassation.  There  are 
different  degrees  of  them,  answering  in 
some  respects  to  the  sheriffs,  clerks,  and 
criers  of  our  courts. 

HULK,  in  naval  architecture,  the  body 
of  a vessel,  or  that  pai't  which  is,  in  truth, 
the  vessel  itself;  the  masts,  stuls,  and  cord- 
age, composing  only  the  apparatus  for  its 
navigation.  Hulk  is  also'  an  old  ship  ; so 
called  because  such  ship  being  no  longer 
intended  for  navigation,  the  masts  are  taken 
away.  Such  old  vessels^  are  employed  in 
the  business  of  raising  sand  or  ballast ; and 
the  criminals  that  are  condemned  to  this 
work  in  the  way  of  punishment,  are  said  to 
be  condemned  to  the  hulks. 

HUMANTTIES,  a term  used  in  schools 
and  colleges,  to  signify  polite  literature,  or 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  including 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  in  dis- 
tinction from  philosophy  and  science. 

HUM'BLE-BEE,  in  cntomoloCT,  the  Jpis 
ferreatria;  a large  hairy  black  uee,  whose 
thorax  is  encircled  with  a yellow'  belt.  It 
forms  its  neat  deep  in  the  earth,  and  hovers 
about  the  llowers  with  a buzzing  noise. 

HUMECTA'TION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
moiateuing,  or  preparing  medicines  by 
steeping  tnem  in  water. 

liU'MERUS,  in  anatomy,  tlieupper  part 
of  the  arm,  between  the  scapula  and  elbow. 
The  os  humeri  or  brachii,  as  it  is  called,  is 
articulated  at  one  end  with  the  scapula,  and 
at  the  other  to  the  ulna  and  radius.  As  to 
tlie  motion  of  the  os  humeri,  it  is  evidently 
the  most  free  and  extensive  of  that  of  any 
bone  in  the  human  body being  furnished 
with  several  flexor  and  extensor  muscles. 

HU'IVIITE,  a mineral  deriving  its  name 
from  Sir  Abr^inm  Hume.  It  is  of  a reddish 
colour  and  a shining  lustre,  crystalized  in 
octahedrons. 

HUM'MING-BIRD,  a beautiful  tropical 
bird,  of  the  genus  Trochilua,  the  smallest 
species  of  which  is  scorccly  an  inch  in 
length.  Its  chief  food  is  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  which  it  extracts  like  the  bee,  and 
it  suspends  its  nest  from  au  orange  or 
citron  tree,  laying  two  white  eggs,  the  size 
of  a pea.  From  the  great  beauty  of  this 
bird  many  nttcnints  have  been  made  to  do- 
incsiicatc  them,  but  unsuccessfully,  as  they 
arc  exceedingly  susccntiblc  of  cold,  and 
droop  and  die  when  aeprived  of  the  ani- 
mating influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

IIUM'MOCK,  a name  given  by  mariners 
to  n hillock  or  small  eminence  of  land,  re- 
sembling a cone,  and  appearing  on  the  sea- 
const  of  n country. 

HU'MOUIl,  in  medicine,  a word  much 
used  to  express  the  moisture  or  fluids  of 
animal  bodies,  or  a fluid  in  its  morbid  or 
vitiated  state.— humour  of  (he 
eye,  a transparent  fluid  occupyingthe  space 
hetsveen  the  erystnline  lens  nml  tuc  cornea, 
both  before  nna  behind  the  pupil.-^— tVps- 
ialine  humour  or  lens,  a sumll  transparent 
solid  body,  occupying  n middle  position  in 
the  eye  ; uciug  the  principal  instruiiicnt  in 
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THE  NEST  OF  THE  HUMMING  BIRD  IS  HEMISPHERICAL,  AND  ABOUT  AN  INCH  IN  DIAMETER,  LINED  WITH  VEGETABLE  DOWN,  AND  COVERED  WITH  MOSS. 
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refracting  the  rays  of  light,  so  as  to  form  an 

image  on  the  retina. Vitreous  humour,  a 

fluid  contained  in  the  minute  cells  of  a 
transparent  membrane,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  and 
all  the  space  between  the  crystaline  and 

the  retina. Humour,  when  applied  in  a 

literary  sense,  signifies  that  quality  of  the 
imagination  which  creates  ludicrous  images 
or  representations.  Humour  is  less  brilliant 
and  poignant  than  wit ; but  though  it  may 
be  employed  to  raise  mirth  and  render  con- 
versation pleasant,  it  is  also  often  made  an 
agreeable  vehicle  for  satire. 

HU'MORjiJj,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  relates  to  the  humours  or  fluids 
of  the  system.  The  humoral  pathology  is 
that  which  attributes  all  morbid  pheno- 
mena to  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
fluids  or  humours.  It  is  opposed  to  Uie 
nervous  pathology,  which  refers  everything 
to  the  nervous  energy  resident  in  the  soUds, 
and  considers  diseases  as  arising  from  irre- 
gularities in  their  functions. 

HUN'DRED,  a part  or  division  of  a 
county,  which  was  anciently  so  called  from 
its  containing  a hundred  families,  or  from 
its  furnishing  a hundred  able  men  for  the 
king’s  wars.  After  king  Alfred  divided 
this  kingdom  into  counties,  and  gave  the 
government  of  each  county  to  a sheriff, 
they  were  divided  into  hundreds,  of  which 
the  constable  was  the  chief  officer.  By 
various  statutes,  hundreds  are  liable  to 
actions  for  injuries  sustained  by  riots, 
robberies,  malicious  mischiefs,  &c. 

HUNTING,  the  act  or  diversion  of  pur- 
suing wild  animals.  In  a rude  state  of 
society,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
employments  of  mankind ; in  its  more  ad- 
vanced state,  it  becomes  an  agreeable 
amusement,  and  is  practised  in  a great 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  country 
and  the  description  of  the  game.  In  Eng- 
land, the  fox,  the  stag,  and  the  hare,  are 
the  principal  objects  of  the  chase ; on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  wild  boar  and  the 
welfare  added  to  the  list.  Dionysius  (who 
lived  50  b.c.)  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  part  of  this  island  tilled  no 
ground,  but  lived  in  great  part  upon  the 
food  they  procured  by  hunting.  Strabo, 
who  was  nearly  contemporary  ivith  him, 
also  says,  that  the  dogs  bred  in  Britain 
were  highly  esteemed  upon  the  continent, 
on  account  of  their  excellent  qualities  for 
hunting.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  it 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  education 
of  a young  nobleman.  Alfred  the  Great 
was  an  expert  and  successful  hunter  before 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Among  the 
tributes  imposed  by  Athelstan,  upon  a 
victory  over  Constantine,  king  of  vVales, 
were,  "hawks  and  sharp  scented  dogs,  fit 
for  hunting  of  wild  beasts.”  Edward  the 
Confessor  "took  the  greatest  delight  to 
follow  a pack  of  swift  hounds  in  ijursuit  of 
game,  and  to  cheer  them  with  his  voice.” 
To  the  passion  for  hunting  which  aninnited 
the  feudal  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe,  the 
huge  tracts  of  land  which  were  allorcstcd 
bear  fearful  tcsliiuonj' ; and  the  writers  of 

the  time  give  a strong  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  oppressed  commonalty,  under 
the  tyrannical  privileges  of  sport  which 
were  claimed  by  their  masters.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  hunting  was  reduced 
to  a perfect  science,  and  rules  established 
for  the  practice  ; these  were  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  the  master  of  the  game  belonging 
to  Henry  IV.,  and  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
his  son,  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  in  two 
tracts,  which  are  extant.  Edward  III., 
according  to  Froissart,  w’hile  at  war  with 
France,  and  resident  there,  had  with  him 
sixty  couple  of  stag-hounds,  and  as  many 
hare-hounds,  and  every  day  hunted  or 
hawked.  Gaston,  earl  of  Foix,  a foreign 
nobleman,  contemporary  with  Edward,  also 
kept  COO  dogs  in  his  castle  for  hunting. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  middle  ages 
hunted  with  great  state,  and  some  of  them 
were  skilful  sportsmen.  One  of  these  cleri- 
cals, an  archbishop  of  York,  in  1321,  carried 
a train  of  200  persons,  who  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  abbeys  on  his  road, 
and  who  hunted  with  a pack  of  hounds 
from  parish  to  parish ! 

HUR'RICANE,  a most  violent  storm  of 
wind,  generally  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  li^itniug,  and  distinguished  from  every 
other  kind  of  tempest  by  the  indescribable 
force  of  the  wind  and  its  sudden  changes. 
Hurricanes  are  most  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  king- 
doms of  Siam  and  China.  What  are  called 
hurricanes  in  the  more  northern  latitudes, 
are  nothing  more  than  whirlwinds,  occa- 
sioned by  the  meeting  ofop^site  currents. 
But  in  the  real  hurricane,  ml  the  elements 
seem  to  have  armed  themselves  for  the  des- 
truction of  human  labours  and  of  nature 
herself.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeds 
that  of  a cannon  ball ; com,  vines,  sugar- 
canes,  forests,  houses,  every  thing  is  swept 
away.  The  hurricane  of  the  temperate  zone 
moves  with  a velocity  of  about  sixty  feet  in 
a second ; those  of  the  torrid  zone,  from  150 
to  300  feet  in  the  same  time.  They  appear 
to  have  an  electric  origin,  and  begin  in  va- 
rious ways;  sometimes  a little  black  cloud 
rolls  dow'n  the  mountains,  and  suddenly 
unfolds  itself  and  covers  the  whole  horizon ; 
at  others,  the  storm  coiucs  on  in  the  shape 
of  a tier)’  cloud,  which  suddenly  appears  m 
a calm  and  serene  sky.  **  The  ruin  and  de- 
solation accompanying  a hurricane,''  says 
Dr.  Moscly,  in  his  Treatise  on  Tropical  Dis- 
eases, "cannot  be  described.  Like  fire,  its 
resistless  force  consumes  everything  in  its 
track,  in  the  most  terrible  ana  rapid  man- 
ner. It  is  generally  preceded  by  an  awful 
stillness  of  the  elements,  and  a closeness 
and  a mistiness  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
makes  the  sun  look  red,  and  the  stars  larger. 
Bui  a dreadful  reverse  succeeding — the  sky 
is  suddenly  overcast  and  w ild — tnc  sea  rises 
at  once  from  a profound  calm  into  moun- 
tains— the  wind  rages  and  roars  like  the 
noise  of  cannon — the  rain  descends  in  de- 
luges— a dismal  obscurity  envelopes  the 
earth  with  darkness— the  superior  regions 
appear  rent  with  lightning  and  thunder — 
the  earth  often  does,  and  always  teems  to 
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tremble — terror  and  consternation  distract 
all  nature — birds  arc  carried  from  the  woods 
into  the  ocean;  and  those  whose  element 
is  the  sea  seek  for  refuge  on  land — the 
frightened  animals  in  the  field  assemble 
together,  and  are  almost  suftbeated  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  wind  in  searching  for 
shelter,  which,  when  found,  serves  only  for 
destruction — the  roofs  of  houses  are  carried 
to  vast  distances  from  their  walls,  which  ai;e 
beaten  to  the  CTOund,  burying  their  inha- 
bitants under  them — laige  trees  are  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  huge  branches  shivered 
off  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every  di- 
rection, with  immense  velocity — every  tree 
and  shrub  that  withstands  the  shock,  is 
stript  of  its  boughs  and  foliage — plants  and 
grass  are  laid  flat  or  the  earth, — luxuriant 
spring  is  changed  in  ^ moment  to  dreary 
winter.  This  dreadful  tragedy  ended,  when 
it  happens  in  a town,  the  devastation  is 
surveyed  w’ith  accumulated  horror:  the  har- 
bour is  covered  w'ith  wrecks  of  boats  and 
vessels ; and  the  shore  has  not  a vestige  of 
its  former  state  remaining.  Mounds  of 
rubbish  and  rafters  in  one  place,  heaps  of 
earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another,  deep 
gullies  from  torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead 
and  dying  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  chiU 
dren,  half  buried,  and  scattered  about, 
where  streets  but  a few  hours  before  were, 
present  the  miserable  survivors  with  a 
shocking  conclusion  of  a spectacle  to  be 
followed  by  famine,  and,  when  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake,  by  mortal  diseases.” 
i IIUS'BAND,  a man  contracted  or  affian- 
ced to  a woman  by  marriage.  The  word 
huMband  primarily  meant  a farmer  or  culti- 
vator, and  had  no  relation  to  marriage: 

1 now,  however,  although  the  term  husbandry 
is  retained,  the  word  husband  has  grown 
obsolete  in  its  original  sense. — Of  all  pri- 
vate contracts,  that  between  a husband 
> and  wife  is  most  intimately  blended  with 
the  social  condition  of  a community,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
imrtant  relations,  rights,  and  duties.  The 
, Hrst  and  one  of  the  most  important  rights 
resulting  from  this  contract,  ts  the  control, 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
lawii  of  different  countries,  which  it  gives  to 
j the  husband  of  the  person  of  the  wife;  and 
1 this  control  the  English  law  recognizes  in 
1 a manner  more  despotic  than  that  of  most 
1 other  nations. 

I HUS' BAN  DRY,  the  practical  part  of  the 
science  of  agriculture,  or  the  business  of 
, cuitivating  tlic  earth  and  rearing  animals, 
j Husbandry  is  the  proper  term  for  that 
1 which  is  commonly  called  fanning;  and, 

1 af'Cfjrdingly,  in  law,  a man  of  this  profes- 
' Sion  is  not  to  be  styled  a farmer,  but  a hus* 
j bandrnan.  It  includes  agriculture,  hreed* 
j inar.  grazing,  dairying,  and  every  other 
1 orcupation  by  which  riches  miw  be  drawn 
; from  the  superficial  products  of  the  earth. 

• time  past  it  has  been  progres- 

sively rising  in  estimation  ; and  the  nn.'sent 
j age  beholds  the  descendants  of  feudal  chief* 

1 tniiM  •'«  eking  honourable  renown  in  tliat 
I p ir-uit  which  was  once  abandoned  to  the 
of  their  anre-'ors’ vas^nls.  Late 

improvements  in  agriculture  consist  in  the 
lessening  the  quantity  of  labour,  by  means 
of  implements,  machines,  and  methodical 
arrangements;  and  the  ascertaining  the 
principles  of  vegetation,  and  the  operation 
of  manures.  Likewise  in  rearing  such  ani- 
mals as,  from  their  conformation,  contain 
the  greatest  proportion  of  meat  within  a 
given  weight  of  carcass  ; and  such  as,  from 
the  economy  of  their  organs,  will  acquire 
the  greatest  quantity  of  flesh  within  a given 
time,  and  from  a given  quantity  of  pasture. 
[See  Agriculture.] 

HUSSARS',  the  name  by  which  certain 
cavalry  regiments  are  distinguished.  It  is  a 
woi^  of  Hungarian  origin,  and  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  cavalry  of  that  country, 
raised  in  1458,  when  Mathias  I.  ordered 
the  prelates  and  nobles  to  assemble,  with 
their  cavalry,  in  his  camp.  Every  twenty 
houses  were  obliged  to  furnish  a man  ; and 
thus  from  the  Hungarian  words  husz 
(twenty),  and  ar  (pay,  was  formed  the 
name  huszar  or  ussar. 

HUS'SITES,  the  disciples  of  John  Huss, 
a Bohemian,  and  curate  of  the  chapel  of 
Bctiilehem  at  Prague  ; who,  about  the  year 
1414,  embraced  and  defended  the  opinion  of 
■\Vickliff  of  England,  for  which  he  was  cited 
before  the  council  of  Constance,  and,  refus- 
ing to  renounce  his  supposed  errors,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  which  sen- 
tence was  accordingly  executed  upon  him 
at  Constance.  This  gave  rise  to  a rebellion 
of  the  Hussites,  who  avenged  his  death  by 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  terrible  civil 
wars  ever  known. 

IIU'SO,  a fish  of  the  genus  Jeeipenser, 
inhabiting  the  Danube  and  other  rivers  of 
Russia.  Its  mouth  is  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  and  its  body  is  without  prickles 
or  protuberances.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  24  feet,  and  its  skin  is  so  tough,  that  it 
is  used  for  ropes  in  drawing  wheel  car- 
riages. 

Hustings,  (from  the  Saxon  W'ord, 
hustinye,  a council,  or  court,)  a court  held 
in  the  guildhalls  of  several  English  cities, 
as  London,  Westminster,  Winclicstcr,  and 
York,  by  the  princiual  officers  of  their  re- 
spective corporations.  Here,  deeds  may  be 
inrollcd,  outlawries  sued  out,  and  replevins 
and  writs  of  error  determined:  Here,  also, 
the  elections  of  officers  and  parliamentary 
representatives  take  place.  In  a popular 
sense,  the  word  hustings  is  used  for  a place 
raised  fur  the  candidates  at  elections  of 
niemhcrs  of  parliament. 

lUJTCHINSO'NIANS,  the  defenders  of 
the  philosophy  of  John  Hutchinson,  who 
was  horn  in  the  year  1G74.  Hutchinson 
disapproved  of  Woodward’s  theory  of  the 
earth,  and  of  Newton’s  doctrine  of  gravity. 

HY'ACINTII,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  of  several  species,  and  a great  nuin* 
ner  of  varieties.  The  Oriental  hyacinth  has 
a large,  purplish,  bulbous  root,  from  which 
spring  several  narrow,  erect  leaves,  and  a 
pyrniiltdicnl  stalk,  adorned  with  many  bean- 
(iful  bcll  shapcd  flowers,  which  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  of  vnriems  colours.  In 
Holland  the  fondness  for  tliis  plant  has 
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THE  ENVIRONS  OP  S03IE  OP  THT  DUTCH  TOWNS  PRESENT  A GORGEOUS  APPEARANCE,  FROM  THE  VAST  PROFUSION  OP  HYACINTHS  SEEN  THERE. 


THB  a:4CIe:4ts  absubslt  believed  that  the  uy^na  could  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  had  the  power  of  fascination. 


SEVERAL  FOSSIL  BONES  OF  THE  UYANA  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND  IN  ENGLAND. 
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amounted  to  a complete  mania. 7/ya- 

cvitk,  in  mineralogy,  a genus  of  pellucid 
gems,  whose  colour  is  red  with  an  admix- 
ture of  yellow.  The  hyacinth,  though  less 
striking  to  the  eye  than  any  other  red  gems, 
is  not  without  its  beauty  in  the  finest  spe- 
cimens. Its  structure  is  foliated;  its  lustre, 
strong ; its  fracture,  conchoidal ; and  it  is 
found  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a pin*s 
head  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Like  common  crystal,  it  is  sometimes  found 
columnar,  and  sometimes  in  a pebble  form ; 
and  is  always  hardest  and  brightest  in  the 
larger  masses. 

HYACINTIIIA,  a Grecian  festival  in 
honour  of  Hyacinthus,  kept  at  Amyclai,  in 
the  month  Hecatombacon.  It  continued 
tliree  days,  on  the  first  of  which  all  was  la- 
mentation, and  mourning,  and  woe;  but  on 
the  second  and  third  days  they  danced  and 
sung  hymns  to  Apollo,  offered  sacrifices, 
exhibited  spectacles,  treated  their  friends, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  with  much  festi- 
vity. 

HYiE'NA,  or  HY'E'NA,  a fierce  and  vo- 
racious quadruped,  of  the  genus  Canis, 
The  neck  is  very  thick,  and  covered  with  a 
kind  of  bristles  instead  of  hairs,  which  na- 
turally stand  erect,  and  give  a very  formi- 
dable appearance  to  the  creature;  the  body 
is  bulky  and  rounded,  and  the  shape  not 
unlike  that  of  a hog;  the  legs  are  mode- 
rately long,  and  very  strong;  and  the  gene- 
ral colour  is  a very  dusky-olive.  It  inha- 
bits Turkey,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Barbary, 
living  in  caverns  and  rocky  places,  and 
prowling  about  at  night  to  feed  on  the  re- 
mains of  dead  animtus.  Naturalists  have 
described  three  species  of  the  hytena,  the 
most  common  being  the  one  we  denomi- 
nated the  striped  hyrcna.  It  is  not  very 
swift,  but  is  continually  lying  in  wait  for 
other  creatures,  and  scarce  any  thing  that 
comes  in  its  way  escapes  it. 

HYBER'NACLE,  in  botanv,  the  winter- 
quarters  of  a plant,  that  is,  a bulb  or  a bud, 
in  which  the  embryo  of  a future  plant  is 
enclosed  by  a scaly  covering  and  protected 
from  injuries  during  winter.— i/yAerna- 
tion  of  Animals,  [Sec  Dormant.] 

HY'BRID,  an  epithet  for  any  animal 
whose  sire  is  of  one  kind,  and  dam  of  an- 
other kind. 

HYDARTHRUS,  a peculiar  and  dreadful 
disease  of  the  joints,  commonly  termed  the 
white  swelling.  The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and 
elbow,  are  the  joints  most  subject  to  white 
sw'cliings;  but,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
skin  is  not  at  all  altered  in  colour.  There 
is  a great  difference  between  that  species 
of  the  disease  which  is  called  rheumatic^ 
and  that  which  is  termed  scrnphxUous\  the 
latter  being  by  far  the  more  painfhl  and 
dangerous. 

HY'DATID,  an  animal  substance,  m 
shape  like  a small  vesicle  or  bladder,  and 
distended  with  an  aqueous  fiuid,  which 
is  found  in  the  viscera  of  the  human  body. 
The  origin  and  real  nature  of  hydatids  arc 
not  fully  ascertained;  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, however,  that  thev  arc  a sort  of 
imperfect  animalcules.  Those  found  in 


the  livers  of  sheep  are  undoubtedly  so, 
having  been  often  seen  to  move  when  put 
into  warm  water;  and  they  retain  this 
power  of  motion  many  hours  after  a sheep 
has  been  killed. 

HY'DRA,  in  natural  history,  the  Po/yp«A, 
an  animal  of  the  genus  Zoophyta.  There 
are  five  species,  three  of  which  arc  found 
in  tliis  country : of  these,  the  principal  is 
Hydra  viridis,  having  about  ten  tentacles 
shorter  than  the  body.  It  inhabits  stag- 
nant waters,  and  is  found  on  the  surface  of 
plants,  and  appears  at  first  sight  like  a 
little  transparent  green  jelly.  This  is  the 
appearance  in  the  quiescent  state,  but 
when  expanded,  it  is  a linear  body,  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  surrounded  at  the  other  by 
tentacles  or  arms  placed  in  a circle  round 
the  mouth,  and  generally  producing  its 
young  from  the  sides.  These,  at  first,  seem 
small  papiUffi,  increasing  in  length  tiU  they 
assume  the  form  of  the  parent,  and  then 
dropping  off.  The  whole  tribe  has  a most 
wonderful  faculty  of  re-producing  parts 
which  have  been  destroyed,  and  if  cut  or 
divided  in  any  direction,  each  separate  part 
becomes  a perfect  polype,  as  slips  of  certain 
plants  become  the  same  plants  in  perfect 

form. Hydra,  in  astronomy,  a southern 

constellation  imagined  to  represent  a water- 
serpent.— Hydra,  a fabulous  monster  with 
many  heads,  that  is  said  to  have  infested  the 
lake  of  Lerna,  in  Peloponnesus.  According 
to  the  fable,  when  one  of  the  heads  was 
cut  off,  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
another,  unless  the  wound  was  cauterized. 
But  Hercules  killed  this  monster  by  apply- 
ing firebrands  to  the  w’ounds  as  he  cut  off 
the  heads.  Hence,  when  we  speak  of  a 
multitude  of  evils,  or  the  cause  of  them,  we 
use  the  word  hydra. 

HY'DRAGOGUE,  a medicine  that  pos- 
sesses the  quality  of  promoting  the  discharge 
of  water)’  humours. 

IIYDRAN'GEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  10  Becandria,  order  2 Digynia, 
They  arc  distinguished  by  their  fine  co- 
rymbs of  light  rose-coloured  fiowers,  w hich 
retain  their  freshness  for  a long  time,  and 
succeed  each  other  till  late  in  the  autumn. 

HY'DRANT,  in  hydraulics,  a pipe  or  ma- 
chine with  suitable  valves  and  a spout,  by 
which  w'atcr  is  raised  and  discharged  from 
the  main  conduit  of  an  aqueduct. 

lIYDR-fVR'GYRUM,  a name  given  to 
quicksilver,  or  mcrcur)*,  on  account  of  its 
liquid  state.  [See  Mercury.} 

HY'DRATE,  in  chemistry,  a solid  which 
contains  water  in  a fixed  state,  as  slaked 
lime,  soda,  ^c. 

HYDRAULTCS,  that  branch  of  hydro- 
statics wiiich  teaches  to  estimate  the  ve- 
locity of  moving  unclastic  fluids.  It  is  this 
important  science,  that  furnishes  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  engines  arc  in- 
structed, by  which  water  is  raised.  ^Vilh- 
out  it,  water  could  not  be  laid  into  those 
dwellings,  the  bases  of  which  arc  above  the 
surface  of  rivers,  nor  could  any  be  supplied 
to  extinguish  accidental  fires.  To  these 
i arc  to  be  added,  pumps,  steam-enpnes, 

I fountains,  and  a variety  of  useful  macniues 
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IlYOROORE  AND  OXTOF.N  I>0  ROT  TOMBING  AT  ORPINARY  TKM TF.U ATU RES,  BUT  IITDROOKN  COMIUNRS  WITH  OXTOHN  WHEN  SKT 


UYDKOOE.N  GAS  FURMSUES  THE  PUREST  FLAME  TUAT  CAN  BE  EXHIBITED. 
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by  which  the  force  of  fluids  is  Applied  to 

practical  purposes. Tlie  Romans  dis- 

^ played  their  acquaintance  ^^nth  the  art  of 
o I carrying  Waters,  in  their  famous  aqueducts ; 
H ' and  Frontinus,  an  engineer,  who  wrote  on 
^ I this  subject,  has  given  some  few  rules  and 
^ ! hints  on  the  motion  of  fluids.  It  is,  how- 
< i ever,  only  within  the  three  last  centuries, 
A ■ that  this  subject  has  attracted  any  parti- 
£ I cularnotice.— -ITydrauhc  Press,  a macliine 
s ; of  great  i>ower  created  by  perpendicular 
i action  on  a confined  mass  of  water,  which, 

0 ; when  materials  of  great  strength  are  used, 

a • produces  an  enormous  force, Hydraulic 

” i Lime,  a species  of  lime  that  hardens  under 

I  water. 

X I HYDRIOD'IC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet 
^ I denoting  a peculiar  acid  or  gaseous  sub- 
s stance,  produced  by  the  combination  of 
K \ hydrogen  and  iodine. 

1 j HYDROCAll'BONATE,  in  chemistry, 

carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  or  inflammable 
o I 

=:  j IIYDROCAR'DIA,  in  medicine,  dropsy 
K of  the  heart : a collection  of  fluid  in  the  pe* 
^ ricardium,  which  may  be  either  coagulable 
lymph,  serum,  or  a puriform  fluid. 

5 HYDROCEPH'ALUS,  in  surgery,  a pre- 
^ , tematural  distention  of  the  head,  to  an  un- 
^ common  size,  by  a sta^ation  and  extrava- 
sation  of  the  lymph,  wmich,  when  collected 

0 in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  termed  ky- 
s ' drocephalue  intemut ; and  when  it  is  a col- 
® lection  of  water  between  the  membranes  of 
" ; the  brain,  it  is  called  Ay(/rocepAa^use:cfenms. 
sT  . IIYDROCIILO'RATE,  in  chemist^,  a 

2 compound  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  muriatic 
% acid  gas,  with  a base. 

s ! HYDROCYAN'IC,  in  chemistry,  another 
^ name  for  Prussic  acid,  a most  active  and 
X deadly  poison 

* U YDKODYNAM'ICS.  the  science  which 
^ treats  of  the  state  and  forces  of  liquids,  at 
^ rest  or  in  motion;  of  their  equilibrium,  co- 
■ heaion,  pressure,  resistance,  &c.  It  com- 
^ prebends  both  hydroetatice  and  kydraulice. 
2 ^ HYDROFLUOR  IC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
^ an  acid  obtained  t^y  distilling  a mixture  of 
1 J . one  part  of  the  purest  fluorspar  in  tine  pow- 
; J der,  with  two  of  sulphuric  acid. 

' 2 IIY'DROGEX,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
I X constituents  of  water ; eleven  parts  of  hy- 
I J drogen  and  ci^hty-ninc  of  oxvgcn  forming 
j 3 ‘ fluid.  It  IS  never  found  but  in  a state 
**  of  combination  ; and  it  approaches  nearest 
' *<  to  purity  when  combined  with  caloric,  and 
j s in  the  form  of  gas.  Whatever  process  dc- 
1 2 , composes  water,  will  produce  hydrogen  gas, 
0 provided  the  oxygen  of  the  water  be  ab- 
^ ; ^rbed  bv  any  otlicr  substance,  ns  is  seen 
^ in  the  following  experiments.  If  water  be 
; dropped  gradually  through  a gun-barrel, 
® or  iron  pipe,  made  red  hot  in  the  middle, 

1 J ! the  water  will  be  decomposed : the  oxygen 
j 9 : will  form  an  oxyde  or  rust  with  the  iron, 

I and  the  hydrogen  gas  will  come  out  pure 
o j from  the  opposite  end.  If  you  plunge  a red 
hot  iron  into  water,  the  hydrogen  gas  rises 
with  the  vapour,  and  is  know'ii  by  its  pccu- 
Imr  smell.  Hydrogen  gas  is  twelve  times 
hiiShiiT  than  eoiiimon  air,  hence  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  filling  of  biilloons.  It  is  also 


highly  inflammable  under  certain  circum- 
stances; hence  it  was  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  injiammable  air.  It  is  inca- 
pable of  supporting  flame  or  . combustion  of 
itself,  burning  only  in  consequence  of  its 
strong  attraction  for  oxygen.  Hydrogen 
also  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  coal, 
from  W'bich  it  may  be  extracted  ih  the  form 
of  gas ; hence  it  has  been  used  for  lighting 
up  streets  aud  houses  by  what  is  called  gas- 
lights. [See  the  articles  Gas  and  Gas- 
lights.] To  procure  hydrogen  gas,  provide 
a phial  w'ith  a cork  stopper,  through  which 
is  thrust  a piece  of  tobacco  pipe.  Into  the 
phial  put  a few  pieces  of  zinc,  or  small  iron 
nails:  on  this  pour  a mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  {oil  of  vitriol)  and  water, 
previously  slowly  mixed  in  a tea-cup  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  Replace  the  cork  stopper 
with  the  piece  of  tobacco  pipe  in  it.  The 
hydrogen  gas  will  then  be  liberated  through 
the  pipe  in  a small  stream.  Apply  the  flame 
of  a candle  or  taper  to  this  stream,  and  it 
will  immediately  take  tire  and  burn  with 
a clear  flame  until  all  the  hydrogen  in 
the  phial  be  exhausted.  In  this  experi- 
ment, the  zinc  or  iron,  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  becomes  oxygenized  and  is  dissolved, 
tlius  taking  the  oxygen  from  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  The  hydrogen,  the  other 
constituent  part  of  the  water,  is  thus  libe- 
rated and  ascends.  Hydrogen  gas,  besides 
being  combined  with  water,  may  also  be 
combined  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
carbon.  It  is  then  called  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, phospliuretted  hydrogen,  and  car- 
buretted nydrogen.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  forms  part  of  the  fetid  effluvium  wliich 
rises  froiu  house-drains,  and  is  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  animnl  aud  vegetable 
substances,  containing  sulphur  aud  hydro- 
Mii.  Fhosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  has  a 
frtid  putrid  smell,  and  takes  fire  whenever 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
air. 

HYD RO'GE NATE,  or  HYDRO'GE- 
NIZE,  to  combine  hydrogen  with  any- 
thing. 

HYDUOG'RArilY,  the  art  of  measuring 
and  describing  rivers,  bays,  lakes,  gulfs, 
channels,  and  other  collections  of  water. 

IIY'DROLITE,  in  mineralogv,  a kind  of 
stone  w'hosc  crystals  arc  described  ns  six- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  low  six-sided 
pyramids,  with  truncated  summits. 

IIY’DROI/OG  y,  tliHt  part  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  and  explains  the  nature 
and  properties  of  waters  in  general. 

IIY'DKOMANGY,  a method  of  divina- 
tion by  water,  amongst  the  ancients,  per- 
forinca  by  holding  a ring  in  a thread  over 
the  water,  and  repeating,  along  with  the 
question  to  be  solved,  a certain  form  of 
words.  If  the  question  was  answered  affir- 
matively, the  ring  of  its  own  accord  struck 
the  sides  of  the  bowl. 

II  Y 1)  RO  M'ET  E R,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  density  and  ipavity,  &c.  of 
water  and  other  liquids.  That  wliich  is 
designed  simply  for  ascertaining  (lie  spe- 
cific gravity  of  uifTerent  waters  is  more  com- 
monly called  an  aerometer  or  wntcrpuisc. 


TIIM  STaKNUTH  OF  LIQUID  ACIDS  IS  DRTKaMINRD  BT  TIIK  HTDROMBTHR.  3fi0 


WATER  WHICH  BOILS  AT  TWENTT-ONE  DEGREES  AT  THE  FOOT  OP  MONT  BLANC,  BOILS  AT  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-SEVEN  AT  ITS  SUMMIT. 


THE  MOST  CERTAIN  SYMPTOM  OF  MADNESS  IN  DOGS,  18,  THAT  ALL  OTHER  DOGS  AVOID  AND  RUN  AWAY  FROM  ONE  THAT  IS  MAD. 


HYDROPHOBIA  IS  RAKE  IN  VERY  WARM  OR  VERY  COLD  CLIMATES. 
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the  term  hydrometer  being  more  commonly 
used  to  denote  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  specitic  gravity  of  spirits,  though  some- 
times used  indifferently  for  either.  The 
iwe  of  the  hydrometer  depends  on  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  : — 1.  The  hydrometer 
will  sink  iu  different  fluids  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  fluids ; 2. 
the  weight  required  to  sink  an  hydrometer 
equally  far  in  different  fluids,  will  be  di- 
rectly as  the  densities  of  the  fluids.  Eaeh 
of  these  two  nropositions  gives  rise  to  a 
particular  kind  of  hydrometer;  the  first 
with  the  graduated  scale,  the  second  vsuth 
weights : the  latter  deserves  the  preference. 

HY'DROMEL,  a liquor  consisting  of 
honey  diluted  with  water.  Before  fennenta- 
tion,  it  is  called  simple  hydromel ; after  fer- 
mentation, hydromel  or  mead. 

HY'DIIOPHANE,  in  mineralogy,  a va- 
riety of  the  opal,  made  transparent  by  im- 
mersion in  water. 

PIYDROPHO'BIA,  in  medicine,  a symp- 
tom of  canine  madness,  or  the  disease  itself. 
This  peculiar  affection  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bite  of  a rabid  animal,  as  a 
dog  or  cat,  and  is  termed  hydrophobia,  be- 
cause persons  that  are  thus  bitten,  when 
first  seized,  dread  the  sight  of  water.  Ac- 
cording to  the  generally  received  opinion 
of  medical  practitioners,  there  is  no  known 
cure  for  this  terrible  disease ; and  the  only 
preventive  to  be  relied  upon  is  the  com- 
plete excision  of  the  bitten  part,  which 
should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible. 

■ In  The  Jtkenaum,  Jan.  26,  1839,  are 
the  following  important  lines: — "Hydro- 
phobia. An  American  physician  is  said 
to  have  discovered,  that  a few  drops  of  any 
mineral  acid,  applied  to  the  bite  of  a rabid 
animal,  will  prevent  hydrophobia.  This  acid 
decomposes  the  jioisonous  saliva,  and  cannot 
be  injurious."  'We  know  not  w'hether  the 
paragraph  we  here  quote  has,  or  has  not, . 
attracted  the  attention  of  any  of  those  sci- 
entific individuals  (aud  we  believe  there  arc 
many)  whose  lives  are  pliilanthropically  do- 
votea  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering; 
but,  with  such  a statement  before  our  eyes, 
we  should  reproach  ourselves  with  the  neg- 
lect of  a serious  duty  were  w'c  not  to  give  it 
all  the  publicity  in  our  pow  er ; and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  so  simple  a remedy  (should 
it  prove  to  be  one)  for  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  maladies,  may  be  the  subject  of  the  most 
scrutinizing  investigation  that  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  from  minds  thoroughly  imbued 
with  chemical  and  medical  science. 

HYDROPHTIIAL'MIA,  in  medicine,  a 
swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  too 
great  a collection  of  the  vitreous  or  aqueous 
humours.  There  is  another  disease  so  j 
called,  wdiich  is  a mereanasorcous  swelling  i 
of  the  eyelid.  I 

HY'DROPS,  in  medicine,  a preternatural  | 
collection  of  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the  i 
cellular  substance,  or  different  cavities  of 
the  body.  It  receives  different  appellations 
according  to  the  particular  situations  in 
which  it  is  lodged;  us  hydrocephalus,  hydro- 
thorax, &c. 

HY'DUOSCOPE,  an  instrument  former- 


ly used  for  measuring  time.  The  hydro- 
scope  w as  a kind  of  water-clock,  consisting 
of  a cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  the  bottom : 
the  cylinder  was  graduated,  or  marked  with 
divisions;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  trickled  out  at  the  point  of  the  cone, 
successively  sunk  to  these  several  divisions, 
it  pointed  out  the  hour. 

HYDROSTAT'ICS,  that  branch  of  the 
science  of  hydrodynamics  which  treats  of 
the  weight,  motion,  and  equilibrium  of 
fluids,  particularly  of  water.  The  pressure 
of  a fluid  upon  any  given  part  of  the  bottom 
or  sides  of  a vessel  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a column  of  that  fluid,  having  a base 
equal  to  that  part  of  the  bottom  or  side, 
and  an  altitude  equal  to  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  fluid  above  it.  Hence  may 
be  calculated  the  pressure  upon,  and  the 
strength  required  for  dams,  cisterns,  pipes, 
&c.  And  thus  we  are  led  to  what  is  called 
the  kydrostatical  paradox,  which  is  of  vast 
importance  in  this  science : viz. — that  any 
quantity  of  fluid,  how^ever  small,  may  be 
made  to  balance  any  other  quantity,  how- 
ever large.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  more 
paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  pound  at  the 
long  end  of  a lever  should  balance  ten 
pounds  at  the  short  end ; it  is,  indeed,  but 
another  means,  like  the  contrivances  called 
mechanical  powers,  of  balancing  different 
intensities  of  force  by  applying  them  to 
parts  of  an  apparatus  which  move  with  dif- 
ferent velocities.  This  law  of  pressure  is 
rendered  very  striking  in  the  experiment  of 
bursting  a strong  cask  by  the  action  of  a 
few  ounces  of  water.  Suppose  a cask  al- 
ready filled  with  water,  and  let  a long  tube 
be  screwed  tightly  into  its  top,  which  tube 
will  contain  only  a few  ounces  of  water;  by 
filling  this  tube  the  cask  will  be  burst. 
The  explanation  of  the  experiment  is  this: 
if  the  tube  have  an  area  of  a fortieth  of  an 
inch,  and  contain  half  a pound  of  water, 
this  will  produce  a pressure  of  half  a pound 
upon  every  fortieth  of  an  inch  over  all  the 
interior  of  the  cask.  The  same  effect  is 
reduced  in  what  is  called  the  hydrostatical 
ellow’s. 

HYDROSTAnCAL  BAL'AXCE,  a kind 
of  balance  contrived  for  the  finding  the 
specific  gravities  of  bodies,  solid  as  w cU  as 
fluid. 

HYDROSTATICAL  BELXOWS,  a ma- 
chine for  showing  the  upward  pressure  of 
fluids.  It  consists  of  two  circular  or  oval 
boards,  covered  with  leather,  to  rise  and  fall 
like  common  bellows,  but  without  valves. 
A pipe  about  3 or  4 feet  long  is  fixed  to  the 
under  board.  If  a little  water  run  into  the 
bcllow'sto  separate  the  boards,  then  weights 
to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  may  be  put  on  the  upper  board; 
after  which,  if  the  pipe  be  supplied  with 
water,  it  will  by  the  upper  pressure  raise 
the  weights  and  sustain  them.  The  hydro- 
static or  hydraulic  press  of  Mr.  Bramah  is 
constructed  on  this  princinlc:  a prodigious 
force  is  thus  obtained  with  great  ease,  luid 
in  a small  compass,  so  that,  with  a machine 
the  size  of  a common  leaixit,  a bar  of  iron 
may  be  as  easily  cut  as  a slip  of  pasteboar*!. 
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TUB  SYMrTOMS  OF  MADNESS  IN  D008  ARB  VERY  EQUIVOCAL. 


»ni  DSTSLOrHK^T  Of  Till  KABID  STMrTOMS,  IB  MAN,  IlAllRLY  TAKES  I'l.ACR  IlUrOIlK  TIIR  EOIITIKTII  OR  AFTER  TUB  SIXTIKTII  HAT. 


rtriDS  UWi.  WMlilir,  AM»  URAVITATH  TOWAHUH  THK  KAHTU  ACCOWUINO  to  THKlll  DENSITY,  HUT  THEY  rilKSa  I.ATKUAM.Y  ALSO. 


THE  HYPBRBOLB,  LIKB  A BOW-STRING,  RELAXES  BY  OVERSTRAINING. 
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A small  forcing  pump  takes  the  place  of 
the  tube  in  the  instrument  above  described, 
and  a pump  barrel  and  piston  is  substituted 
for  the  bellows  ; water  is  then  driven  from 
the  small  pump  into  the  large  barrel  under 
the  piston,  and  the  piston  is  thus  pressed 
against  the  object  to  be  operated  upon.  If 
the  small  pump  have  one-thousandth  of  the 
area  of  the  large  barrel,  and  the  force  of 
500  pounds  be  applied  to  its  piston  by  its 
lever  handle,  the  great  piston  will  rise  with 
a force  equal  to  one  thousand  times  500 
pounds,  or  more  than  200  tons.  The  uses 
to  which  this  power  may  be  applied,  are  of 
great  variety  and  extent ; and  it  would  not 
excite  our  wonder  to  tind,  ere  long,  that 
some  phenomena  equalling  those  of  steam 
may  result  from  its  application  to  purposes 
of  which  at  present  we  have  formed  no  idea. 

HYDROSULPH'UUET,  or  HYDRO- 
SULPirATE,  in  chemistry,  a combination 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  vnth  an  earth, 
alkali,  or  metallic  oxyde. 

II Y n ROTHO'RAX,  in  medicine, dropsy  of 
the  chest.  It  frequently  takes  place  to  a con- 
siderable degree  before  it  becomes  percep- 
tibly known ; and  its  presence  is  not  readily 
discovered,  the  symptoms,  like  those  of  hy- 
drocephalus, not  being  alwavs  very  distinct. 

UYDROXAN'THIC,  or  CARBO-SUL- 
PHURIC,  in  chemistry,  terms  used  to  de- 
note an  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  alka- 
lies on  the  bisulphurct  of  carbon. 

IIY'DRUEET,  in  chemistry,  a combina- 
tion of  hydrogen  with  sulphur,  or  of  sulphur 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

HYGETST,  a word  derived  from  Jlygiia, 
the  goddess  of  health  ; denoting  that  by  the 
right  use  of  medical  science  our  health  may 
be  preserved.  But,  alas  ! in  these  days  of 
presumption,  we  find  the  term  associated 
with  the  name  of  one  of  those  pests  of  so- 
ciety—an  unblushing  empiric ! When  the 
healing  art  was  practised  in  the  temple  of 
/Esculapius,  the  gotT  of  medicine  and  the 
goddess  of  health  were  always  in  close  con- 
nexion: the  dictates  of  the  one  were  the 
maxims  of  the  oth^r.  Little  did  their  vota- 
ries think  that  the  temple  of  tlicir  smiling 
gixldes^was  doomed  to  uc  transformed  into 
a quack-doctor's  shop,  or  that  her  health- 
inspiring  bowl  would  be  one  day  metnmor- 
phoaod  into  a pill-box  ! We  recollect  havin{f 
once  thrown  a poetical  dart  (a  pointless  one, 
as  it  has  proved)  at  these  nefarious  life- 
itnr.crs,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Empi- 
ric-,’' from  which,  with  pardonable  egotism, 
wc  trust,  we  may  here  be  allowed  to  tran- 
scribe (merely)  the  concluding  stanza; — 

Hygeia,  hail ! I’ll  drink  at  thy  pure  spring, 
Where  Temncrance  and  Exercise  preside; 
And  while  life’s  dearest  boon  thy  handmaids 
bring, 

Tlimigh  troin  the  wine-press  flow  the  nur- 
plc  tide. 

The  tempting  goblet  from  my  lips  I’ll  fling — 
Hrorning  the  gifts  by  luxury  supplied. 
Hail ! then,  llygeia,  hail  1 " thee,  goddess,  I 
adore,” 

Eor,  blest  with  health,  I'm  rich, — though 
scanty  be  my  store  I 

HY'GROM'ETER,  in  hydrostatics,  an 
instrument  to  show  the  presence  of  water 
in  the  air,  its  variation  in  quantity,  and  its 
actual  quantity  existing  in  a given  bulk  of 
air  at  any  given  time.  Tliere  are  many  sorts 
of  hygrometers;  for  whatever  body  either 
swells  or  shrinks,  by  dryness  or  moisture,  is 
capable  of  being  formed  into  one.  The  de- 
position of  moisture  upon  a decanter  of 
water,  fresh  fllled  from  a well  in  summer, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  familiar  instance  of 
the  hygrometer.  This  degree  is  called  the 
rfeio  as  it  is  also  the  temperature  of 

grass,  upon  which  the  dew  first  begins  to 
form  in  a clear  evening. 

HYMENOP'TERA,  an  order  of  insects 
in  the  Linmean  system,  having  four  mem- 
branaceous wings,  and  the  tails  of  the  fe- 
males furnished  with  stings. 

HY^OSCIA'jMA,  in  chemistry,  a new  ve- 
getable alkali,  extracted  from  the  iiyoicia- 
mus  nigra,  or  Henbane, 

HYPAL'LAGE,  in  grammar,  a figure  con- 
sisting of  a mutual  change  of  cases  : a spe- 
cies of  hyperbaton. 

HY'PEH,  a Greek  word  signifying  over, 
which  is  used  in  English  composition  to 
denote  excess,  or  something  over  or  beyond 
what  is  necessary. 

HY'PER'BATON,  in  grammar,  a figura- 
tive construction  inverting  the  natural  and 
proper  order  of  words  and  sentences.  The 
species  are  the  anaetrophe,  hypallage,  &c. ; 
but  the  proper  hyperbaton  is  a long  reten- 
tion of  the  verb  which  completes  the  sen- 
tence. 

HYPER'BOLA,  in  conic  sections  and 
geometry,  a curve  formed  by  cutting  a cone 
in  a direction  parallel  to  its  axis ; and  if  the 
plane  be  produced  so  as  to  cut  the  opposite 
cone,  another  hyperbola  will  he  formed, 
which  is  called  the  opposite  hyperbola  to 
the  former.— —//yperfto/ic  space,  the  space 
or  content  comprehended  between  the  curve 
of  the  hyperbola  and  the  whole  ordinate. 

HYPER'BOLE,  in  rhetoric,  an  exagge- 
rated representation  of  anything,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  truth  or  even  probability,  as, 
” he  ran  swifter  than  the  wind  he  went 

slower  than  a tortoise,”  &c.  Aristotle  ob- 
serves, that  hyperboles  are  the  favourite 
figures  of  young  authors,  who  love  excess 
and  exaggeration ; but  that  philosophers 
should  not  use  them  without  a great  deal 
of  caution. 

HYl'ER'BOLOID,  in  geometry,  a solid 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola 
about  its  axis. 

H YEEllBO'REANS,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  the  unknown  inhabitants 
of  the  most  Northern  regions  of  the  globe, 
who  were  reported  always  to  enjoy  a delight- 
ful cliiiintc,  being,  according  to  their  no- 
tions, situated  beyond  the  doniain  of  Bo- 
reas or  the  north  wind;  but,  in  fact,  they 
were  the  I«nplnnders,  the  Bnmoicdcs,  and 
the  most  northern  of  the  Russians. 

IIYI’ERCATALECTIC,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  a verse  which  has  a syllable 
ortwooryond  the  regular  and  just  measure. 

II V I'EIMHIITIC,  one  who  is  eritiral  be- 
yond measure  or  reason  ; animadverting  on 

BTGROSCOPES  ONLY  SHOW  THE  CHANGES  OP  HUMIDITY  OR  DRYNESS  IN  THE  AIR,  BUT  HYGROMETERS  BOTH  SHOW  AND  MEASURE  THEM. 


ADDISON  JOCOSELY  SAYS,  WHEN  A MAN  RISES  BEYOND  SIX  FEET  HE  IS  AN  HYPERMETEB,  AND  MAY  BE  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  TALL  CLUB. 


INACTIVITY  AND  A SEDENTARY  LIFE  TBODOCB  IIYrOCUONDUIA. 


hyp]  Scientific  anti  ILiterarn  ®rcasurn ; [hys 

faults  with  unjust  severity,  and  shutting 
his  eyes  to  the  merits  of  a performance:  a 
being  more  to  be  feared  than  envied. 

HYPERTNIETER,  a verse  containing  a 
syllable  more  than  the  ordinary  measure. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  following  line 
begins  with  a vowel,  and  the  redundant 
syllable  of  the  former  line  blends  with  the 
first  of  the  following, 

HYTERSTHENE,  in  mineralogy,  La- 
brador hornblende.  Its  colour  is  between 
a gray  and  greenish  black,  but  nearly  cop- 
per-red on  the  cleavage, 

HY  PHEN,  a mark  or  character,  in  gram- 
mar, implying  that  two  words  are  to  be  con- 
nected; as  pre-established,  five-leaved,  &c. 
Hyphens  also  serve  to  show  the  connexion 
of  such  words  as  are  divided  by  one  or 
more  of  the  syllables  coming  at  the  end 
of  a line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in  the  materia  mcdica,  an 
epithet  for  such  medicines  as  have  the  qua- 
lity of  producing  sleep,  whether  called  nar- 
cotics, hypnotics,  opiates,  or  soporifics. 

HYPOB'OLE,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  in 
which  several  things  are  mentioned  that 
seem  to  make  against  the  argument  or  in 
favour  of  the  opposite  side,  and  each  of  them 
is  refuted  in  order. 

HYPOCHON'DRIA,  in  anatomy,  the 
sides  of  the  belly  under  the  cartilages  of 
the  spurious  ribs. 

HYPOCHONDRI'ASIS,  in  medicine,  an 
afiection  characterized  by  dyspepsia;  lan- 
guor and  want  of  energy ; sadness  and  fear, 
arising  from  uncertain  causes ; vnth  a 
melancholic  temperament.  The  principal 
causes  are  sorrow,  fear,  or  excess  of  any  of 
the  passions;  too  long  continued  watching; 
and  irregular  diet.  Hypochondriacs  arc  con- 
tinually apprehending  future  evils ; and  in 
respect  to  their  feelings  and  fears,  how'ever 
groundless,  there  is  usually  the  most  ob- 
stinate belief  and  persuasion. 

HYP'OCIST,  an  inspissated  juice  ex- 
pressed from  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  sessile 
asarum,  formed  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astrin- 
gent. 

HYPOCRATERTPORM,  in  botany,  tu- 
bular but  suddenly'  expandiug  into  a flat 
border  at  top:  applied  to  a monopctalous 
corolla. 

HYPOGAS  TRIC,  in  medicine,  relating 
to  the  hypogasirium,  or  middle  part  of  the 
lower  region  of  the  belly.  Also,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  internal  branch  ol  the 
iliac  artery. 

IIYPOGAS'TROCELE,in  surgcry,a  her- 
nia, or  rupture  of  the  lower  belly. 

IIYPOGE'UM,  a name  given  by  ancient 
architects  to  all  the  parts  of  a building 
which  were  under  grourid,ns  the  cellar,  &c. 

HYPOGLOS'Sl,  in  anatomy,  the  ninth 
pair  of  nerves,  which  arise  just  above  the 
/oramen  magnuntf  and  pass  out  at  the  holes 

on  its  sides,  above  the  condyles  of  the  os 
occipitis, 

HYPO''GYNOUS,  in  botany,  a term  ap- 
plied to  plants  that  have  their  corols  and 
stamens  inserted  under  the  pistil. 

HYPOPHOS'PHITE,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  hypophosphorous  acid  and  a 
salifiable  base. . 

HYPOPHOSTHOROUS  ACID,  in  che- 
mistry, an  acid  obtained  from  the  phospho- 
ret  of  barytes.  It  has  a very  sour  taste, 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  does  not  crys- 
talize. 

HYPO'PIUM,  in  medicine,  matter  depo- 
sited in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  in 
consequence  of  inflammation. 

HYPOS'TASIS,  in  theology,  a term  used 
to  denote  the  subsistence  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Godhead,  called  by 
the  Greek  Christians,  three  hypostases.  Tlie 
Latins  more  generally  used  persona^  and 
this  is  the  modern  practice : hence  we  say, 
the  Godhead  consists  of  three  persons. 

HYPOSUL'PHATE,  in  chemistry,  a com- 
pound of  byposulphuric  acid  and  a base. 

Hyposulphite,  a compound  of  hyposul- 

phurous  acid  and  a salifiable  base. 

HYPOSUL'PHURIC  ACID,  in  che- 
mistry, a combination  of  sulphur  and  oxy- 
gen, intermediate  betw  een  sulphurous  and 

sulphuric  acid. * Hyposulphurous  acid, 

an  acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  sul- 
phurous acid. 

HYPOTH'ENUSE,  or  HYPOTENUSE, 
in  geometry,  the  subtense  or  lon^st  side 
of  a right-angled  triangle,  or  the  line  that 
subtends  the  right  angle. 

HYPOTH'ESIS,  a principle  taken  for 
granted,  in  order  to  draw  a conclusion 
therefrom  for  the  proof  of  a point  in  ques- 
tion. Also,  a system  or  theory  imagined  or 
assumed  to  account  for  w'hat  is  not  under- 
stood. 

HY'SON,  in  commerce,  a species  of  green 
tea  from  China. 

HYS'SOP,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
one  species  of  which  is  cultivated  for  use. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
w'arm  pungent  taste. 

HYSTERTCS,  or  IIYSTE'RIA,  in  medi- 
cine, a disease  which  attacks  in  paroxysms 
or  fits,  which  are  readily  excited  in  those 
who  are  subject  to  them,  bv  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  by  every  considerable  emotion, 
especially  when  brought  on  by  surprise ; 
hence,  sudden  joy,  grief,  fear,  &c.,  arc  very 
apt  to  occasion  them. 

IlYSTEUON  PUOTERON,  two  Greek 
words,  meaning  the  last  first : hence  it  is 
used  to  designate,  in  rhetoric,  the  fipire  in 
which  that  word  which  should  follow*  is 
used  first;  ns.  Valet  aique  eiret  (he  is  well  j 
and  lives).  1 

HYSTEROTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  Cie- 
snrean  section,  or  operation  for  extracting 
the  foetus. 

372  IITPOCIIONDRIACS  HATE  OKNKIIALIT  A GREAT  DREAD  OF  DF.ATD. 


Iltf OCnONDRIACAI.  DtKKAIRR  WRRR  POHMRRLY  SUPrOARD  TO  BR  CONNKCTRD  WITH  THE  ATATK  OK  THR  LIVER;  1IKNCR  THIS  APrKI.LATION 


AKTirXCiaL  yUKr^HATtON  ur  ICK  MAY  UU  UAUK  MY  KQUAL  M1XTUAK8  OP  MTUATB  OF  AMMONIA,  B OUCAHIION ATU  OF  SODA,  AND  WATKll. 


IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  EUKOPB,  AN  ICE  HOUSE  IS  AN  INDISPENSABLE  LUXURY. 


! 


r. 


ibe]  '51  "NetD  Bictionartt  of  tfje  'JScHes  ICcttrcs.  [ice 


I. 


I,  the  ninth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and 
the  third  vowel.  Its  sound  varies ; in  some 
words  it  is  long,  as  high,  mind,  pine;  in 
some  it  is  short,  as  bid,  kid ; and  in  others 
it  is  pronounced  like  y,  as  collier,  onion, 
See, ; in  a few  w ords  its  sound  approaches 
to  the  ee  in  bee/,  as  in  machine,  w'bich  is  the 
sound  of  the  long  t in  all  European  lan- 
guages except  the  English.  In  all  Latin 
words  of  Latin  origin,  i preceding  a vow*el 
(unless  it  follows  another  vowel),  is  a con- 
sonant, as  lanus  (JanusJ,  coniicio  fcon- 
jicioj ; but  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  it  is  a 
vowel,  as  iambus,  iaspis.  No  English  word 
ends  w'ith  i,  but  w’hcn  the  sound  of  the 
letter  occurs  at  the  end  of  a word,  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  y.  I,  used  as  a numeral,  sign!- 
des  no  more  than  ouc,  and  it  stands  for  as 
many  units  as  it  is  repeated  times ; thus  II 
stands  for  2,  and  III  for  3.  'When  put  be- 
fore a higher  numeral  it  subtracts  itself,  as 
IV,  four ; and  when  set  after  it,  the  effect  is 
addition,  as  XII,  tw'elvc. 

IAM'BlC,or  lAM'BUS,  in  poetry,  a foot 
consisting  of  tw*o  syllables,  the  Hrst  short 
and  the  last  long,  as  in  declare,  adorn. 
Thus,  verses  comimsed  of  short  and  long 
syllables  alternately  are  termed  iambics:  as. 
If  ty  ) rant  foe  | tion  dare  | assail  | her 
throne, 

A peo  ] pie's  love  | shall  make  | her  cause  | 
their  own. 

TBERIS,  in  botany,  Candy-tufI,  a genus 
of  plants,  class  15  Tetradynamia,  order  1 
Siliquosa. 

TBEX,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  goat 
kind,  by  some  naturalists  (but,  it  is  be- 
lieved, erroneously)  called  the  wild  goat  of 
the  genus  Capra.  It  has  extremely  long 
knotty  horns,  which  bend  backwards,  and 
are  of  a blackish  colour,  and  annulated  on 
the  surface.  The  body  is  of  a dusky  yellowish 
brown  colour,  and  is  less  in  proportion  to 
. the  height  than  that  of  the  common  goat : 
it  has,  indeed,  a great  resemblance  to  the 
; deer-kind ; the  legs  arc  also  perfectly  like 
those  of  the  deer,  straight,  elegant,  and 
slender.  The  hair  is  harsh,  and  the  male  is 
furnished  with  a black  beard.  They  in- 
> habit  the  chain  of  mountains  extending 
I from  mount  Taurus,  between  Eastern  Tar- 
, ti^  and  Siberia;  they  are  also  to  be  met 
j '*^ith  in  the  most  precipitous  and  inac- 
j cessihie  parts  of  the  Alps.  They  are  re- 
1 rnarkably  swift,  and  display  amazing  dex- 
i and  agility  in  leaping;  so  that  the 

1 Ibex  hunter  is  constantly  in  imminent  peril, 
j from  the  fear  of  losing  his  footing  when 
I Healing  tremendous  precipices,  from  the 
j snimal,  when  closely  pursued,  turning  sud- 
I denly  on  liis  enemy.  Their  cry  is  a sharp, 

, short  whistle,  not  unlike  that,  of  the  cha- 
' inois,  but  of  shorter  duration;  sometimes, 

I especially  wlicn  irritated,  they  make  a 
snorting  noise. 


I'BIS,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  of 
the  g^allic  order,  found  chiedy  iti  warm 
climates,  more  particularly  in  Egypt.  The 
bill  is  long,  subulated,  and  somewhat 
crooked;  the  head  and  throat  bare;  legs 
long,  and  the  feet  have  four  toes  palmated 
at  the  base.  They  perform  a powerful  and 
elevated  flight,  extending  their  neck  and 
legs,  and  uttering  a hoarse  croak.  The 
white  ibis  {ibis  religiosa  oi  Cuvier)  arrives 
in  Egypt  about  the  time  that  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile  commences,  and  migrates 
about  the  end  of  June,  at  which  time  it  is 
tirst  noticed  in  Ethiopia.  The  scarlet  ibis 
(ibis  rubra),  a splendid  bird,  is  found  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  America,  in  large  flocks; 
the  plumage  is  scarlet;  beak  naked;  part 
of  the  cheeks,  legs,  and  feet,  pale  red.  Other 
species  are  found  in  India,  Madagascar, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mexico.  The  ibis 
of  the  Egyptians  w’as  anciently  venerated ; 
and  ibis  mummies  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  there. 

ICE,  water  or  other  fluid  congealed,  or 
in  a solid  state.  "When  water  is  exposed 
to  a temperature  below  32®  of  Fahrenheit, 
it  assumes  a solid  state  by  shooting  into 
crystals,  which  cross  each  other  in  angles 
of  60  degrees.  Ice  is  alw’ays  found  at  the 
same  temperature  or  32®;  it  is  lighter  than 
water,  so  of  course  its  bulk  is  larger  than 
that  of  water  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  this 
increase  of  dimensions  is  acquired  with 
prodigious  force,  suflicient  to  burst  the 
strongest  vessels.  [See  Freezing,  &c.] 
rCEBERGS,  masses  of  ice  carried  by 
the  winds  tlirough  the  Polar  Seas,  often  of 
enormous  size  and  height,  as  30U  or  400 
feet  above  the  water,  and  four  or  five  times 
as  much  below  it.  ‘Within  the  arctic  circle, 
the  congelation  begins  by  the  first  of 
Au^st,  and  a sheet  of  ice,  perhaps  of  an 
inch  thick,  is  fonned  in  a single  night.  In  a 
short  time,  the  whole  extent  of  the  polar  seas 
is  covered  with  a vault  several  feet  thick.  As 
soon  as  the  summer  heat  commences,  it  is 
softened,  and,  with  the  first  swell  of  the 
ocean,  breaks  up,  and  the  fields  of  the  saline 
ice  arc  thus  annually  formed  and  destroyed. 

floating  Ice.  There  are  numerous 

terms  for  this:  a large  fiat  mass  extending 
beyond  the  reach  of  sight  is  called ice; 
one  of  smaller  dimensions,  a Jloe ; when  a 
field  is  much  broken  up,  it  is  called  a pack. 
If  the  ship  can  sail  freely  through  the  float- 
ing pieces  of  icc,  it  is  called  drift-ice.  A 
portion  of  icc  rising  above  the  common  level 
IS  called  a AummocA:,  being  produced  by  the 
crowding  of  one  piece  over  another. 

rCE-BLlNK,  anainc  given  by  seamen  to 
a whitish  appearance  in  the  horizon,  occa- 
sioned by  fields  of  icc,  which  reflect  the 
light  obliquely  against  the  atmosphere. 

i'CE-HOU8K,  a building  contrived  to 
preserve  icc  in  hot  weather;  the  icc  being 


ICR  MBLTED  WITH  COMMON  SALT,  SKCOMR8  MUCH  COLDER  THAN  DEFORR.  [K  K 


VAFOOR  BAISBD  BT  THE  HEAT  OF  THE  BUN,  IS  PRECIPITATED  BY  THE  COOL  AIR  OP  THE  ATMOSPHERE,  AND  DESCENDS  AS  BAIN  OR  &ATL. 


FISHES,  THE  HEAD  AND  TRUNK  ARE  CONNECTED  IMMEDIATELY,  WITHOUT  BEING  SETARATED  BY  A NECK  INTERTENING. 


DRY  SNOW  WELL  BAMMED  KEEPS  EQUALLY  AS  WELL  AS  ICE. 


ich]  Scientific  an'O  ICltefarn  ®reasurn  ; [ide 

rammed  as  close  as  possible,  and  at  the 
bottom  is  a well  to  drain  off  the  water  from 
any  part  that  melts. 

I'GELAND  SPAE,  in  mineralogy,  cal- 
careous spar,  in  laminated  masses,  easily 
divisible  into  rhombs. 

ICE  PLANT,  (mesembryanthemum  crys- 
talinnmj  a plant  remarkable  for  the  little 
transparent,  icy  vesicles  whieh  cover  its 
whole  surface.  The  stems  are  herbaceous 
and  much  ramified,  and  the  flowers  are 
white. 

ICH  DIEN,  the  motto  of  the  prince  of 
Wales’s  arms,  signifying,  I serve.  It  was 
first  used  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  to 
show  his  subjection  to  his  father  king 
Edward  III. 

ICHNEU'MON,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Viverra,  or  weasel  kind.  Its  or- 
dinary colour  is  a chesnut  brown ; the  tail 
tapers  to  a point,  and  the  toes  are  distant 
from  each  other.  The  habits  of  the  ichneu- 
mon are  very  similar  to  the  ferret : like  that 
animal,  it  preys  upon  poultry,  destroys  rats, 
&c. ; but  it  also  destroys  the  most  venom- 
ous serpents,  and  seeks  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile,  digging  them  out  of  the  sand, 
and  eating  them  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
In  India  and  Egypt  they  are  domesticated 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rats  and 
mice. 

ICHNEUMON-FLY,  a genus  of  insects 
of  the  Hymenoptera  order.  There  are  said 
to  be  500  species  included  in  this  genus, 
separated  into  famibes.  The  whole  genus 
has  been  denominated  parasitical,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  they  provide  for  the  future  support 
of  their  offspring.  The  fly  feeds  on  the 
honey  of  flowers,  and  when  about  to  lay 
eggs,  perforates  the  body  of  some  other  in- 
sects or  its  larvie,  with  its  sting  or  instru- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  there 
deposits  them.  These  eggs,  in  a few  days, 
are  hatched,  and  the  young  nourish  them- 
selves with  the  juices  of  their  foster-parent, 
which,  however,  continues  to  move  about 
and  feed  till  near  the  time  of  its  change  to 
a chrysalis,  when  the  larvie  of  the  ichneu- 
mon creep  out  by  perforating  the  skin  in 
various  places,  and  each  spinning  itself  up 
in  a small  oval  silken  case,  changes  into  a 
chrysalis,  and  after  a certain  period  they 
emerge  in  the  state  of  complete  ichneu- 
mons. They  are  great  destroyers  of  cater- 
pillars, plant-lice,  and  other  insects,  as  the 
ichneumon  is  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  the 
crocodile. 

ICllNOG'EAPHY,  in  pcrsncctivc,  the 
view  of  any  thing  cut  off  by  a plane  parallel 

to  the  horizon,  just  at  the  "base  of  it. -In 

architecture,  the  ground  plan  of  a build- 
ing.  In  fortification,  a draught  of  the 

length  and  breadth  of  the  works  raised 
about  a place. 

I'CIIOE,  a thin,  w-atery  humour,  like 
serum;  but  the  word  is  sometimes  also 
used  for  a thicker  kind,  flowing  from  ulcers, 
called  also  sanies. 

ICHTIIYI  TES,  in  mineralogy,  a stone 
BO  called  because  it  has  a cavity  in  it  re- 
sembling a fish. 

ICHTHYOCOL'LA,  Isinglass  [which 
see.] 

ICH'THYOLITE,  in  the  natural  history 
of  fossils,  the  figure  or  impression  of  a fish 
in  a rock. 

ICHTHYOL'OGY,  that  pgrt  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  fishes,  their  structure, 
form,  and  classification,  their  habits,  uses, 
&c.  These  animals  are  divided  into  five 
orders,  namely,  into  apodal,  or  those  which 
have  no  ventral  fins ; jupu/ar,  which  have 
the  ventral  fins  placed  more  forward  than 
the  pectoral ; abdominal,  or  those  which 
have  the  ventral  fins  situated  behind;  tho- 
racic, or  those  which  have  their  ventral  fins 
situated  immediately  under  the  pectoral ; 
and  cartilapinous  fishes,  which  have  a carti- 
laginous instead  of  a bony  skeleton.  Cu- 
vier’s classification,  however,  is  much  more 
extensively  divided ; but  unless  our  space 
would  permit  us  to  describe  the  different 
orders  and  families,  the  mere  enumeration 
of  them  would  furnish  no  useful  infor- 
mation. 

ICHTHYO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a cutaneous 
disease,  deriving  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  scales  to  those  of  a fish. 

I'CONISM,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of  speech 
which  consists  in  representing  a thing  to 
the  life. 

ICON'OCLASTS,  that  party  of  Christi- 
ans which  would  not  tolerate  images  in 
their  churches,  much  less  the  adoration  of 
them.  Images  and  paintings  were  un- 
known in  the  Christian  church  till  the 
fourth  century ; and  the  opposition  to 
them  was  long  continued  with  great  vio- 
lence. 

ICONOG'UAPHY,  the  description  of 
images  or  ancient  statues,  busts,  semi- 
busts, paintings  in  fresco,  mosaic  works, 
&c. 

ICOSAHE  DRON,  in  geometry,  a regu- 
lar solid,  consisting  of  twenty  triangular  ! 
pyramids,  whose  vertices  meet  in  the  centre  ' 
of  a sphere  supposed  to  circumscribe  it,  1 
and  therefore  have  their  heights  and  bases 
equal. 

ICOSAN'DRIA,  in  botany,  the  twelfth 
class  in  the  Linnaian  system,  including  , 
plants  with  twenty  stamens  or  more  to 
their  flowers,  as  the  melon,  Indian  fig, 
pomegranate,  plum,  &c. 

ICTERUS,  in  medicine,  the  jaundice. 
It  is  placed  by  Cullen,  in  his  Nosologv-,  as 
a genus  of  diseases,  class  Cachexia,  order 
Impetigines. 

ICTERUS,  in  medicine,  the  disease 
w hich  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  jaun- 
dice. 

IDE'A,  in  general,  the  image  or  resem- 
blance of  a thing,  which,  though  not  seen, 
is  conceived  by  the  mind;  conception,  ap- 
prehension, notion ; whatever  is  held  or 
comprehended  by  the  understanding  or  in- 
tellectual faculties.  In  logic,  idea  denotes 
the  immediate  object  about  which  the  mind 
is  employed,  when  wc  perceive  or  think  of 
any  thing. 

IDE'A L,  an  imaginary  model  of  perfec- 
tion. In  creating  the  ideal  of  beanty,  man 
docs  not  follow  the  arbitrary  suggestions  of 
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faQCf*  but  strives  to  discover  and  present 
the  prototypes  of  nature.  Imagination  finds 
the  materials  of  the  ideal  in  reality,  but  she 
unites  the  separate  traits  of  the  grand  and 
the  beautiful,  dispersed  through  nature,  in 
one  perfect  ideal.  So,  too,  there  may  be 
ideals  of  the  hateful  and  the  horrid,  the 
grand  or  the  mean,  the  heroic  or  the  ridi- 
culous ; for  the  ideal  aims  merely  at  com- 
pleteness. The  claims  of  the  fine  arts  are 
satisfied  when  the  beautiful  is  combined 
with  the  true ; but  truth  must  in  no  case 
be  sacrificed  to  beauty. 

IDE'ALISM,  that  system  of  philosophy 
which  makes  every  thing  to  consist  in  ideas, 
and  denies  the  existence  of  material  bodies. 
In  a work  entitled  " Guesses  at  Truth,” 
(Lond.  182/)  it  is  very  appositely  said, 
“ Materialism  is  a circumference  without  a 
centre ; idealism  is  a centre  without  a cir- 
cumference.” 

IDEOGRAPH'IC,  an  epithet  given  to 
that  kind  of  wTiting  w hich  expresses  the 
ideas  and  not  the  sound.  It  is  a species  of 
hieroglyphics. 

IDES,  eight  days  in  each  month  of  the 
Roman  calendar  They  began  on  the  15th 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October;  and  on 
the  13th  of  the  other  months.  The  Ides, 
like  the  calends  and  nones,  were  always 
reckoned  backwards;  thus  they  said  viii 
Idus,  the  eighth  day  before  the  Ides,  vii 
Idus,  the  7tn  before  the  Ides,  &c.  This 
method  of  reckoning  is  still  retained  in  the 
chancery  of  Rome,  and  in  the  calendar  of 
the  breviary. 

IDIOLECTRIC,  containing  electricity 
in  its  natural  state,  or  electric  per  se. 

iUTOM,  in  grammar,  is  a term  applied 
to  such  words,  or  combinations  of  words, 
as  have  a peculiar  sense  in  any  one  lan- 
guage ; but  w'hich,  if  transferred  into  ano- 
ther, would  have  no  meaning,  or  a wholly 
different  one.  Idioms,  then,  can  never  be 
literally  translated ; and  the  merit  of  atran- 
; slator,  in  this  respect,  consists  in  substi- 
: tuting  the  corresponding  tdiom  of  the  Ian- 
; guage  into  whicluhe  is  translating. 

! lUlOPATHTC,  a term  for  any  disorder 
peculiar  to  a certain  part  of  the  nody,  and 
not  arising  from  any  preceding  disease;  in 
which  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  sympathetic. 
Thus,  an  epUeptv  is  idiopathic,  when  it 
happens  merely  tiirough  some  fault  in  the 
brain;  and  sympathetic,  when  it  is  the  cou- 
sequence  of  some  other  disorder. 

IDIOSYN  CKA8Y,  a peculiar  temper- 
ament or  organir.atirm  of  body,  whereby  it 
is  rendered  more  liable  to  certain  disorders, 

' than  bodies  differently  constituted  usually 
are. 

I'DI/EN'ESH,  the  state  of  a person  who  is 
1 unoccupied  in  labour,  and  is  generally  the 
effect  of  laziness.  “ Alphonsiis,  king  of 
Arragon,  being  told  by  one  of  his  courtiers 
that  It  did  not  become  his  state  and  gran- 
1 deur  to  employ  himself  as  other  men,  he 
I answered, — ' Think  ye  that  God  and  nature 
1 hate  given  kings  hands  only  to  feed  them- 
Selves  withal  ?'  The  whole  creation  con- 
demns and  confutes  idleness;  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  herbs,  plants,  8011811116  crea- 

tures,  confute  the  slothful,  preach  down 
idleness,  and  call  for  labour  and  diligence.” 

TDOCRASE,  a mineral  found  near  Ve- 
suvius, in  unaltered  rocks  ejected  by  the 
volcano,  and  in  various  other  places.  It  is 
very  often  found  in  shining  prismatic  crys- 
tals, its  primitive  form  being  a four-sided 
prism  with  square  bases. 

IDOVATRY",  in  its  literal  acceptation, 
denotes  the  worship  paid  to  idols.  It  is 
also  used  to  signify  the  superstitious  ado- 
ration paid  to  other  objects.  Soon  after 
the  fiood,  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world;  for 
wherever  we  cast  our  eyes  at  the  time  of 
Abraham,  we  scarcely  see  anything  but  false 
w'orship  and  idolatry.  The  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  objects  of  idol- 
atrous worship;  and,  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  their  infiuence  on  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
motions,  the  sun  and  moon  w^ere  particu- 
larly so,  being  considered  as  the  most 
glorious  and  resplendent  images  of  the 
Deity:  afterwards,  as  their  sentiments  be- 
came more  corrupted,  they  began  to  form 
images,  and  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that 
by  virtue  of  consecration,  the  gods  w'cre 
called  dow'n,  to  inhabit  or  dwell  in  their 
statues.  Hence  Arnobius  takes  occasion 
to  rally  the  pagans  for  guarding  so  care- 
fully the  statues  of  their  gods,  who,  if  they 
w’ere  really  present  in  their  images,  might 
save  their  worshipper  the  trouble  of  se- 
curing them  from  thieves  and  robbers.  But 
history  plainly  teaches  us,  that  before  the 
idea  of  one  infinite  and  true  God  was  pro- 
perly comprehended  by  men,  their  imagi- 
nations created  rulers  and  deities,  to  whom 
they  ascribed  the  direction  of  all  outw'ard 
events,  and  every  tribe  or  family  had  its 
peculiar  object  of  adoration.  The  sellish 
and  cunning  turned  this  frailty  to  their 
own  advantage;  and  hence  originated  seers, 
oracles,  and  all  the  numerous  superstitions 
which  liave  disgraced  the  world. 

TDY’L,  a short  pastoral  poem,  such  as  the 
Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Gesner,  &c. 

IGNES'CENT,  in  mincralo^,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a stone  or  mineral  w hich  gives 
out  sparks  when  struck  with  steel  ox  iron. 

IG'NIS  FATUUS,  a meteor  or  light  that 
appears  in  the  night  over  marshy  grounds. 
It  is  occasioned  by  an  ascent  from  the 
ground  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  de- 
composed from  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains, whose  own  motions  ipiitc  it  in  the 
air.  It  is  vulgarly  called  JVill  oHhe-wisp,  or 
Jack‘0*‘lantern. 

IGNISPrCIUM,  a species  of  divination 
practised  by  the  Homans,  which  consisted  of 
observations  made  on  the  fire  used  in  sacri- 
fices. 

KPNIS  JUnrCIUM, in  archrcology, the 
old  judicial  trial  by  fire. 

Ki'NlH  SA'CEU,  in  medicine,  the  dis- 
ease vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  ISt. 
Anthony^s  fire. 

KrNt'TION,  in  clicmistrv,  the  applica- 
tion of  fire  to  inctnls,  Ac.  till  they  hccnino 
luminous,  or  red  hot,  without  melting. 
Some  metals  liquefy  before  they  become  ig- 
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SOME  IGNITIBLE  BODIES  BECOME  ENTIRELY  CHANGED  BY  IGNITION,  WHILE  OTHERS,  AS  IRON,  RETAIN  THEIR  FORMER  STATE. 


THE  AVOWED  OBJECT  OF  THE  “ ILLUMINATI**  WAS  TO  DIFFUSE  THE  LIGHT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  THE  BLESSINGS  OF  VIRTUE  OVER  THE  WORLD. 
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nited,  as  lead  and  tin ; iron,  on  the  other 
hand,  becomes  ignited  long;  before  it  melts. 

IGNORA'MUS,  in  law,  the  term  used  by 
the  grand  jury  when  they  ignore  or  throw 
out  a bill  of  indictment.  It  denotes  *Wc 
know  nothing  about  it,  or  have  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  respecting  it.* 

IGUA'NA,  in  zoology,  a lizard,  of  which 
there  are  many  species  found  in  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  America.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  a body  and  long  round  tail  covered 
with  imbricated  scales,  five  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  the  crest  of  the  throat  and  the 
dorsal  suture  dentated.  They  feed  on 
fruits,  seeds,  and  leaves.  The  female  de- 
posits her  eggs,  which  are  about  the  size  of 
a pigeon’s,  in  the  sand.  Some  species  attain 
a great  size,  and  are  very  active;  but,  al- 
though formidable  in  appearance,  they  are 
all  timid  and  defeuceless. 

IGUAN'ODON,  the  name  given  by  Dr. 
Mantel,  to  an  enormous  fossil  amphibious 
animal,  50  or  CO  feet  long,  discovered  by  him 
in  Tilgate  Forest,  Sussex,  amid  numerous 
other  remains,  animal  and  vegetable,  of 
species  not  existing.  In  May,  1835,  another 
interesting  specimen  of  the  Iguanodon  ske- 
leton was  discovered  in  the  sparkling  sand 
formation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maid- 
stone, and  has  been  placed  in  the  museum 
of  Dr.  Mantel,  at  Brighton.  The  quarry  in 
w'hich  these  remains  occurred  consists  of 
many  strata,  regularly  alternating,  of  com- 
pact limestone,  and  of  sand  more  or  less 
loose.  The  animal  when  living  must  have 
been  upwards  of  60  feet  in  length.  The 
bones  are  imbedded  in  the  stone  in  a very 
confused  manner,  and  all  of  them  are  more 
or  less  distorted  by  the  compression  they 
had  undergone  since  their  first  envelop- 
ment in  the  rock,  which,  we  need  scarcely 
observe,  w'as  originally  sand.  The  recent 
Iguana,  as  is  well  known,  lives  chiefly  upon 
vegetables ; and  it  is  furnished  with  long 
and  slender  toes,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
climb  trees  with  great  facility  in  search  of 
food ; but  no  tree  could  have  borne  the 
weight  of  the  colossal  Iguanodon.  Its  enor- 
mous bulk  would  require  to  be  supported 
by  feet  of  corresponding  solidity;  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  the  hind  feet,  as  in  the 
hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros,  were  com- 
posed of  strong,  short,  massy  bones,  and 
furnished  with  claws,  not  hooked,  as  in  the 
Iguana,  but  compressed,  as  in  the  land 
tortoises.  But  in  the  fore  feet  or  hands  of 
the  Iguanodon,  the  bones  arc  analogous  to 
those  of  the  fingers  of  the  Iguana ; long, 
slender,  flexible,  and  armed  with  curved 
claw-bones;  thus  furnishing  a prehensile 
instrument,  to  seize  and  tear  to  pieces  the 
palms,  arborescent  ferns,  and  dragon-blood 
plants,  which  constituted  the  food  of  the 
Iguanodon. 

I.  II.  8.  an  abbreviation  for  Ifami- 
nnm  Salvator,  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Man- 
kind. 

I LEX,  the  Holly,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  class  4 Te- 
tandria,  order  3 Trtraggnia. 

IL'IAC  PASSION,  a sort  of  nervous 
colic,  in  which  the  faecal  portion  of  the  food 


is  voided  by  the  mouth. Iliac  region,  the 

side  of  the  abdomen  between  the  ribs  and 
the  hips. 

ILTAD,  an  epic  poem  in  24  books,  com- 
posed by  Homer.  The  subject  of  this  poem 
is  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  in  describing  which, 
the  poet  exhibits  the  countless  evils  which 
spring  irom  disunion  and  public  dissen- 
sions. 

ILTUM  OS,  in  anatomy,  the  haunch- 
bone. 

ILLT'CIUM,  the  Aniseed-tree;  a ge- 
nus of  plants,  consisting  of  two  species, 
viz.  the  illicium  anisatum  : and  illicium  Jlo- 
ridanum.  The  whole  of  the  first-mentioned 
plant,  especially  the  fruit,  has  a pleasant 
aromatic  smell,  and  a sweetish  acrid  taste. 
They  belong  to  class  13  Polyandria,  order  7 
Polygamia, 

ILLUMINATI,  the  name  given  to  certain 
associations  of  men  in  modem  Europe,  who 
combined  to  overthrow  the  existing  religi- 
ous institutions,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
their  boasted  “ law  of  reason.**  Theyspmng 
up  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1/76,  and  the  society 
there  was  dissolved  by  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment in  1784:  not  however,  till  theirtenets 
had  been  indefatigably  and  widely  promul- 
gated. By  some  writers  the  Illuminati  are 
said  to  have  had  a powerful  influence  in 
promoting  the  French  revolution;  and  by 

others  the  assertion  is  flatly  denied. 

Among  the  early  Christians,  the  term  Ulu- 
minati  was  given  to  persons  who  had  re- 
ceived baptism  ; in  which  ceremony  they 
received  a lighted  taper,  as  a symbol  of  the 
faith  and  grace  they  had  received  by  that 
sacrament. 

ILLU'MINATING,  the  art  of  laying  co- 
lours on  initial  capitals  in  books,  or  other- 
wise embellishing  manuscript  books,  as 
was  formerly  done  by  artists  called  Illumi- 
nators. These  manuscripts,  containing 
portraits,  pictures,  and  emblematic  figures, 
form  a valuable  part  of  the  riches  preserved 
in  the  principal  libraries  in  Europe. 

IM'AGE,  in  optics,  is  the  appearance  of 
an  object  made  either  by  reflection  or  re- 
fraction. In  plane  mirrors,  the  image  is 
of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  object,  and 
appears  as  far  b^iind  the  mirror  as  the  ob- 
ject is  before  it.  In  convex  mirrors,  the 
image  is  less  titan  the  object,  and  farther 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  convexity, 

than  from  the  point  of  reflection. Image, 

in  rhetoric,  a lively  description  of  any  thing 
in  discourse,  which  presents  a kind  of  pic- 
ture to  tlie  mind. Image,  in  a religious 

sense,  is  an  artiflcial  representation  of  .somc^ 
person  or  thing,  used  cither  hy  way  of  de-' 
coratioTi  and  ornament,  or  as  an  object  of 
religious  worship  and  veneration. 

IMAGIN.VTION,  in  metaphysics,  that 
action  of  the  mind  by  which  it  combines 
ideas,  and  ‘‘bodies  forth  the  fonns  and 
images  of  things.**  The  Edin.  Kncyc.  ob- 
serves: “We  would  define  imagination  to 
be  the  will  working  on  the  materials  of  me- 
mory ; not  satisfied  with  following  the  or- 
der prescribed  by  nature,  or  suguc'^tcHl  by 
accident,  it  selects  the  parts  of  different 
conception?,  or  objects  of  memory,  to  form 
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AFTER  THE  l.NVKNTION  OF  FRINTINO  THE  ILLUMINATOR’S  ART  DECMNKD. 


OF  TIIF.  “ILLUMINATI**  AFPRARS  TO  HAVE  BEEN  THE  SURVURSION  OP  ALL  OUDKU,  OOVRUNMKNT,  AND  UKLIQION 
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a whole  more  pleasing,  more  terrible,  or 
more  awful,  than  has  ever  been  presented 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.”  In  po- 
pular language,  and  in  poetry,  it  is  often 
confounded  with /ancy ; but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, fancy  is  a lower  property  of  the  mind 
than  the  sublime  faculty  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  elevates  the  mind  by  ideal  crea- 
tions, and  ennobles  man’s  existence. 

or  IM'AN,  a Mahometan  priest 
or  head  of  the  congregations  in  their 
mosques.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs  they  ore 
independent,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
mufti,  though  lie  is  the  supreme  priest. 

IMBRICATE,  or  IM'BRICATED,  in 
botany,  lying  over  each  other,  like  tiles  on 
a roof ; parallel,  with  a straight  surface,  and 
lying  one  over  the  other ; as  leaves  in  the 
bud. 

IMiSIATE'RIAL,  something  devoid  of 
matter,  or  that  is  pure  spirit:  thus  God, 
angels,  and  the  human  soul  are  immaterial 
beings. 

IMilER'SION,  in  astronomy,  is  when  a 
star  or  planet  Is  so  near  the  sun  with  re- 
gard to  our  observations,  that  we  cannot  see 
it,  being  as  it  were  hidden  in  the  rays  of 
that  luminary.  It  also  denotes  the  begin- 
ning of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  The  eclipses  of  the 
tirst  satellite  of  Jupiter  are  much  used  for 
discovering  the  lonmtude.  The  immersion 
of  that  satellite  is  the  moment  in  which  it 
appears  to  enter  the  disc  of  Jupiter,  and  its 
eniersion  the  moment  when  it  appears  to 
come  out. 

IMMOLA'TIO,  a ceremony  used  in  the 
Roman  sacritices;  it  consisted  in  throwing 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim  some  sort  of 
com  and  frankincense,  together  with  the 
mo/a  or  salt  cake,  and  a littic  wine. 

IMMORTAL  ITY,  the  quality  of  endless 
duration,  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  idea  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
involves  the  annihilation  of  existence,  is  so 
cheerless,  so  saddening,  that  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men,  of  all  ages,  have  rejected  it, 
and  all  civilized  nations  have  adopted  tire 
belief  of  its  conthiuation  after  dcatii,  as  one 
of  the  main  pomts  of  their  religious  faith. 
The  Scriptures  afford  numerous  evidences 
of  the  soul’s  immortality ; the  hope  of  it 
is  a religious  conviction;  man  cannot  relin- 
quish it,  without  abandoning,  at  the  same 
time,  his  w'hole  dignity  as  a reasonable 
being  and  a free  agent;  and  hence  the  be- 
lief in  immortalitybecomes  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  belief  in  the  existence  and 
goodness  of  God. 

IMMU'NKS,  in  Roman  history,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  such  provinces  as  had  ob- 
tsined  an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  tri- 
bute. The  tenn  is  also  applied  to  soldiers 
who  were  exempt  from  military  service. 

IM'TACT,  in  incclianics,  the  simple  or 
single  act  of  one  body  upon  another  to  put 
it  in  motion.  The  point  of  impocl  is  the 
point  or  place  where  the  body  acts. 

IMl’A'LE,  in  heraldry,  to  conjoin  two 
foat^  of  arms  palc-wnys,  as  is  the  case  with 
tho«p  of  a husband  and  wife,  is  to  impale 
them. 

IMPA'LEMENT,  the  putting  to  death 
by  thrusting  a stake  through  the  body,  the 
victim  being  left  to  perish  by  lingering  tor- 
ments. This  barbarous  mode  of  torture  is 
used  by  the  Turks,  as  a punishment  for 
Christians  who  say  any  thing  against  the 
law  of  the  prophet,  who  intrigue  with  a 
Mohammedan  woman,  or  who  .enter  a 
mosque. 

IMPARISYLLABTC,  in  grammar,  an 
epithet  for  words  having  unequal  syllables. 

IMPAR'LANCE,  in  law,  a privilege  or 
license  granted,  on  petitioning  the  court 
for  a day  to  consider  or  advise  what  answer 
the  defendant  shall  make  to  the  plaintiff’s 
declaration. 

IMPASTA'TION,  the  mixture  of  various 
materials  of  different  colours  and  consisten- 
cies, baked  or  bound  together  with  some 
cement,  and  hardened  by  the  air  or  by  tire. 

IMPA'TIENS,  agcuus  of  plants,of  which 
there  are  twelve  species.  The  impatiena 
noli  fangerc,  common  yellow  balsam,  is  an 
annual  plant ; during  tlie  day  theleaves  are 
expanded,  but  at  night  they  hang  pendent, 
contrary  to  what  is  observed  in  most  plants, 
which,  from  a deficiency  of  moisture,  or  a 
too  great  perspiration  from  heat,  commonly 
droop  their  leaves  in  the  day-time.  >Yhen 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  upon  touching  the  cap- 
sule they  are  thrown  out  with  considerable 
force;  hence  its  name. 

IMPEACII'MENT,  in  law’,  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  a public  officer  in  par- 
liament, for  treason  or  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  An  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Commons  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
presentment  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
supreme  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  The 
articles  of  impeachment  found  by  the  Com- 
mons are  the  same  as  a bill  of  indictment, 
which  is  to  be  tried  by  the  Lords. 

IMPENETRABILTIT,  in  phUosopliy, 
that  quality  of  matter  wdiich  prevents  two 
bodies  from  occupying  the  same  space  at 
the  same  time. 

IMBER'ATIVE,  in  grammar,  one  of  the 
moods  of  a verb,  used  when  we  wcyld 
command,  exhort,  or  advise;  as  go,  attend, 
&c. 

IMPERA'TOR,  in  Roman  anfiijuity,  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  victorious  ge- 
nerals, by  their  armies,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  republic,  I'm/ierafor  became  the  high- 
est title  of  the  supreme  ruler;  and  in  later 
times  it  had  the  signification  w’hich  we  at- 
tacli  to  the  word  emperor. 

IMl’ERT'ECT,  a tense  in  grammar,  de- 
noting lime  indefinitely,  being  neither  ab- 
solutely past,  nor  present. In  botany, 

an  epithet  for  a plant  that  is  deficient  in 
fiower,  seeds,  anther,  or  stigmas. 

IMI’ETIIAL,  pertaining  to  an  empire. 
Thus  the  imperial  chamber,  means  the  sove- 
reign court  of  the  Gennnn  empire;  an  im- 
perial  city,  a city  in  Germany  w hich  has  no 
head  hut  the  emperor;  the  imperial  diet,  an 
asseinhly  of  all  the  states  in  the  German 
empire. 

IMI’K'IUAMST,  a subject  or  soldier  of 
an  emperor.  The  denomination  imperialiata 
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is  often  given  to  the  troops  or  armies  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria. 

IMPER'MEABLE,  an  epithet  given  to 
cloth  or  any  other  textile  fabric,  that  is 
rendered  water-proof  by  being  steeped  in 
any  glutinous  solution,  or  by  the  process 
described  under  Macintoshes  patent  for  ap- 
plying caoutchouc  between  two  surfaces  of 
cloth. 

IMPER'SONAL  VERB,  in  grammar,  a 
verb  used  only  in  the  third  person  singular, 
with  it  for  a nominative  in  English,  as  it 
rains;  and  without  a nominative  in  Latin, 
as  pugnatur. 

IMPETI'GO,  in  medicine,  a name  by 
which  the  leprosy  of  the  Greeks  is  some- 
times called. Impetigo  is  also  a species 

of  itch,  attended  with  dry  scales  or  scurf, 
and  an  uneasy  pruriginous  itching:  hence 
diseases  of  this  kind  are  called  impetiginous* 

IMPETRA'TION,  in  law,  the  obtaining 
any  thing  by  request  or  prayer:  but  in  our 
old  statutes,  it  is  taken  for  the  pre-obtain- 
ing  of  church  benefices  in  this  realm,  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  belonged  to  the 
disposal  of  the  king  and  other  lay-patrons 
of  the  realm. 

IM'PETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  force  \\dth 
which  one  body  impels  or  strikes  another. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXTORTS.  Under 
these  appellations  are  comprised  the  va- 
rious commodities  brought  into  this  coun- 
try from  abroad,  and  those  home  manufac- 
tures and  products,  which,  through  our 
commercial  relations,  we  sell,  or  parter, 
and  send  to  other  countries.  The  high  de- 
gree of  civilization  at  which  Great  Britain 
has  arrived,  the  surpassing  wealth  of  her 
aristocracy,  her  merchants,  and  manufac- 
turers, together  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand there  is  for  foreign  luxuries  furnish 
a ready  mart  for  almost  every  description 
of  produce  that  is  not  indigenous  to  her 
own  soil;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  her  artisans,  and  the 
rapid  strides  which  science  has  been  mak- 
ing durifig  the  present  century,  particularly 
in  creating  machinery,  the  powers  of  which 
strike  the  common  observer  as  perfectly 
miraculous,  enable  her  to  produce  nume- 
rous articles  of  commerce  so  excellent  in 
their  kind  as  to  defy  competition.  In  a 
notice  of  this  kind  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
articles  imported,  and  scarcely  less  so  to 
name  those  which  arc  manufactured  at 
home  and  exported.  Formerly  woollen 
goods  formed  the  principal  article  of  native 
produce  exported  from  Great  Britain  ; and 
next  to  it  were  hardware  and  cutlery,  leather 
manufactures,  linen,  tin  and  lead,  copper 
and  brass  manufactures,  coal,  and  corn. 
Now,  so  prodigious  is  our  cotton  manufac- 
ture, that  the  exports  of  cotton  stuffs  and 
yarn  amount  to  about  a half  of  the  entire 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures. The  principal  articles  of  import 
during  the  same  period  have  consisted  of  , 
sugar,  tea,  corn,  timber,  and  naval  stores, 
cotton  wool,  sheep’s  wool,  woods  and  drugs  | 
for  dyeing,  wine  and  spirits,  tobacco,  silk, 
tallow,  hiucs  and  skins,  coffee,  spices,  bul-  | 


lion,  &c.  Among  a number  of  extremely 
sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
M*CuUoch,  w'c  find  the  following:  “The 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  living  during  the  last  half  century 
has  been  partly  the  effect,  and  partly  the 
cause,  of  the  improvement  of  manufactures, 
and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Had  w e 
been  contented  with  the  same  accommoda- 
tions as  our  ancestors,  exertion  and  inge- 
nuity would  long  since  have  been  at  an  end, 
and  routine  have  usurped  the  place  of  in- 
vention. Happily,  how’ever,  the  desires  of 
man  vary  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  is  placed,  extending  with  every  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  gratifying  them, 
till,  in  highly  civilized  countries,  they  ap- 
pear almost  illimitable.  • • • The  lower 
classes  are  continually  pressing  upon  the 
middle;  and  these,  again,  upon  the  higher, 
so  that  invention  is  racked,  as  well  to 
vary  the  modes  of  enjoyment,  as  to  increase 
the  amount  of  wealth.  That  this  compe- 
tition should  be,  in  all  respects,  advan- 
tageous, is  not  to  be  supposed.  Emula- 
tion in  show,  though  the  most  powerful 
incentive  to  industry,  may  be  carried  to 
excess;  and  has  certainly  been  ruinous 
to  many  individuals,  obliged  sometimes, 
perhaps,  by  their  situation,  or  seduced  by 
example,  to  incur  expences  beyond  their 
means.  But  the  abuse,  even  when  most 
extended,  as  it  probably  is  in  England,  is, 
after  all,  confined  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits,  while  the  beneficial  influence 
resulting  from  the  general  diffusion  of  a 
taste  for  improved  accommodations  adds  to 
the  science,  industry,  wealth,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  whole  community.**  In  his 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, the  same  writer  forcibly  and  truly  says, 
“ Provided  tranquillity  be  maintained  at 
home,  and  that  Britain  continues  to  be  ex- 
empted from  that  political  agitation  that  is 
the  bane  of  industry  and  the  curse  of  every 
country  in  which  it  prevails,  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  foreign  competition. 
Our  natural  and  acquired  advantages  for 
the  prosecution  of  manufactures  and  trade, 
are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  every  other 
country ; and  though  foreigners  do  excel  us 
in  a few'  departments,  and  may  come  to 
excel  us  in  others,  so  that  the  character 
and  channels  of  our  trade  mav,  in  conse- 
quence, be  partially  chan^d,  there  is  not 
so  much  as  the  shadow*  o^  a foundation  for 
supposing  that  its  amount  will  be  at  all 
affected.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  all  but  cer- 
tain that  it  w’ill  continue  to  augment  with 
the  augmenting  wealth  and  impulation  of 
the  innumerable  nations  with  which  we 
have  commercial  relations.’* 

IMPO'SE,  in  printing,  to  put  the  pages 
on  the  imposing  stone,  and  fit  on  the  chase, 
and  thus  prepare  the  form  for  the  press. 
— In  legislation,  to  lay  on  a tax,  toll,  duty, 

or  penalty. To  impose  on,  to  mislead  by  a 

false  pretence. 

IMPOSI  TION  a/ Aands,  arclirious  cere- 
mony, ill  which  a bishop  lays  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  a person,  in  ordination,  confir- 
mation, or  in  uttering  a blessing.  This 
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practice  is  also  generally  observed  by  the 
ussenters  at  the  ordination  of  their  mini- 
sters, while  one  praya  for  a blessing  on  the 
labours  of  him  they  are  ordaining.  Impo- 
sition of  hands  w^as  a Jewish  ceremony,  in- 
troduced not  by  any  divine  authority,  but 
by  custom;  it  being  their  practice,  w’hen- 
ever  they  prayed  for  any  person,  to  lay  their 
hands  on  his  head.  Our  Saviour  observed 
the  same  ceremony  both  when  he  conferred 
his  blessing  on  the  children,  and  when  he 
cured  the  sick. 

IMPOS'SIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be 
done  or  effected.  A proposition  is  said  to 
be  impoisible,  when  it  contains  two  ideas, 
which  mutually  destroy  each  other,  and 
which  can  neither  be  conceived  nor  united 
together  in  the  mind:  thus,  it  is  impossible 
that  a circle  should  be  a square,  or  that  two 
and  two  should  make  hve.  A thing  is  said 
to  be  physically  impossible,  that  cannot  be 
done  by  any  natural  powers,  as  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead ; and  morally  impossible, 
when  in  its  own  nature  it  is  possible,  but 
attended  with  difficulties  or  circumstances 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  im- 
possible. 

IM'POST,  any  tax  or  tribute  imposed  by 
authority;  particularly  a duty  or  tax  laid 

by  government  on  goods  imported. In 

architecture,  that  part  of  a pillar  in  vaults 
and  arches,  on  w’hich  the  weight  of  the 
building  rests ; or  the  capital  of  a pillar,  or 
cornice  which  crowns  the  pier  and  supports 
the  brst  stone  or  part  of  an  arch. 

IMPOSTIIDjME,  in  surgery,  an  abscess, 
or  gathering  of  corrupt  matter  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

IM  POTENCE,  or  IM'FOTENCT,  want 
of  strength  or  power,  animal,  intellectual, 
or  moral.  Tlie  lirst  is  a want  of  some  phy- 
sical principle,  necessary  to  an  action;  the 
lest  denotes  the  want  of  nower  or  inclina- 
tion to  resist  or  overcome  habits  or  natural 
propensities. 

impregnation  (applied  to  animals 
and  plants)  the  act  of  fecundating  and 
making  fruitful..  In  botany,  to  impregnate 
is  to  deposit  the  fecundating  dust  of  a 
dower  on  the  pistils  of  a plant.— Imprep- 
nation,  in  chemistry,  is  when  any  body  has 
imbibed  so  much  moisture  that  it  will  ad- 
mit no  more. 

IMPRESCRIPTIBLE  RIGHTS,  such 
rights  as  a man  may  use  or  not  at  pleasure, 
those  which  cannot  be  lost  to  him  by  the 
claims  of  another  founded  on  prescription. 

IMPRES'SION,  in  the  arts,  is  used  to 
signify  the  transfer  of  enmvings  from  a 
hard  to  a soft  substance,  whether  by  means 
of  the  rolling-press,  ns  in  coppcr-platc  and 
lithographic  printing,  or  by  copies  in  wax, 
from  medals  and  engraved  gems.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  a single  edition 
of  a book;  as,  the  whole  impression  of  the 
work  was  sold  in  two  months. 

IM  PRIMIS,  {LatinJ  in  the  first  place; 
first  in  order. 

IMPRIMATUR  (LG/in, let  it  beprinted), 
tlie  word  by  which  the  licenser  nllow's  a 
book  to  be  printed,  in  countries  where  the 
censorship  of  books  is  rigorously  exercised. 

IMPROMPTU  ffroin  the  Latin  phrase 
in  promptu  habere,  to  have  in  readiness), 
without  previous  study;  applied  particularly 
to  poetic  effusions  of  the  moment. 

IMPROPRIA'TION,  in  law,  the  act  of 
appropriating  or  employing  the  revenues  of 

a church  living  to  one's  o\vn  use. Lay 

impropriation  is  an  ecclesiastical  living  in 
the  hands  of  a layman.  Before  the  de- 
struction of  the  monasteries  by  Henry 
VIII.,  in  1639,  many  livings  were  in  the 
possession  of  tm/iropnafors;  the  g^eat  tithes 
they  kept  themselves,  allowing  the  small 
tithes  to  the  vicar  or  substitute  who  served 
the  church.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  Henry  disposed  of  the  great 
tithings  among  his  favourites. 

IMPROWISATORI,  those  who  com- 
pose and  recite  verses  extemporaneously, 
either  accompanying  the  voice,  or  not,  with 
an  instrument,  as  is  the  practice  in  Italy. 
This  talent  of  reciting  extemporaneous 
verses  appears  to  be  a natural  production 
of  the  Italian  soil,  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  two  masks  meeting  during  the 
carnival,  and  challenging  each  other  in 
verse,  and  answering  stanza  for  stanza  w'ith 
genuine  humour  aud  poetic  feeling.  Nu- 
merous, indeed,  are  the  instances  which 
might  be  given  of  improwisatori  and  im- 
prowisafrici,  whose  effusions  have  charmed 
the  ears  of  monarchs,  and  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  travellers;  yet  generally,  per- 
haps, their  extemporaneous  compositions 
have  been  within  the  range  of  mediocrity. 
Bouterwek,  in  his  History  of  Italian  Po- 
ctr)%  says,  “ Among  the  poetical  curiosities 
of  modem  Italy,  the  art  of  the  improvvisa- 
tori  has  higher  claims  on  our  attention 
than  most  printed  collections  of  Italian  po- 
etry. Their  art  shows  with  what  flexibility 
and  power  an  Italian  fancy,  when  once 
excited,  can  string  together  words  and 
images  in  verse.  It  thus  becomes  manifest, 
how  an  Italian,  even  with  a moderate  culti- 
vation of  mind,  is  able  to  increase,  by  a 
little  volume  of  pretty  ^od  verses,  the 
number  of  those  which  he  already  finds, 
when  he  has  once  by  heart  the  poetry  of 
liis  predecessors.  The  artifleial  and  yet 
happy  enthusiasm  of  modern  improt'uisa- 
tori,  is  a living  monument  of  the  former 
achievements  of  Italian  intellect." 

IM'PULSE,  the  effect  of  one  body  acting 
on  another,  or  a continuation  of  motion 
after  the  cause  is  withdrawn;  thus,  the 
finger  moved  against  a ball  carries  the  ball 
a short  distance  with  the  finger’s  velocity, 
and  when  the  finger  is  taken  away,  the 
motion  of  the  hall  continues  till  the  motion 
imparted  to  it  is  destroyed  by  rubbing  or 
resistance. 

INA'LI ENABLE,  an  epithet  applied  to 
such  things  as  cannot  be  legally  alienated 
or  made  over  to  another:  thus  the  domi- 
nions of  a sovereign,  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  the  estates  of  a minor,  iVc.  arc  in- 
alienable,  otherwise  than  with  a reserve  of 
the  right  of  redemption. 

I NAUGUHA'TION,  the  art  of  inducting 
into  office  witii  solemnity,  ns  the  coronation 
of  an  emperor  or  king,  or  the  consecration 
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of  a prelate ; so  called  from  the  ceremonies 
used  by  the  Romans,  when  they  were  re- 
ceived into  the  coUej^  of  augurs. 

IN'CA,  the  name  or  title  given  by  the 
natives  of  Peru  to  their  kings  and  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  before  the  conquest 
of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards. 

INCANDES'CENCE,  the  glowing 
whiteness  of  a metallic  or  other  body 
caused  by  intense  heat. 

INCARNA'TION,  in  theolo^,  the  act 
whereby  the  second  person  ot  the  Holy 
Trinity  assumed  the  human  nature,  viz.  a 
true  body  and  reasonable  soul,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  redemption  of  fallen  man- 
kind.  In  surgery,  the  process  of  healing 

wounds,  and  filling  the  part  with  new  flesh. 

INCAR'NATIVES,in  surgery,  medicines 
which  assist  nature  in  healing  wounds. 

IN'CENSE,  in  the  materia  medica,  a dry 
resinous  substance,  known  by  the  name  of 
tints  and  olibanum.  The  burning  of  in- 
cense made  part  of  the  daily  service  of 
the  Jewish  temple ; and  in  the  Romish 
church  it  is  the  deacon’s  office  to  incense 
the  officiating  priest  or  prelate,  and  the 
choir.  In  the  religious  rites  of  heathen 
nations,  too,  the  odours  of  spices  and  fra- 
grant gums  were  burnt  as  incense. 
Incensed,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  pan- 
thers when  represented  with  fire  issuing 
from  their  mouths  and  ears. 

INCEPTIVE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 
for  verbs  which  express  a proceeding  by 
degrees  in  an  action. Inceptive  magni- 

tudes, in  geometry,  such  moments  or  first 
principles  as,  though  of  no  magnitude 
tlicmselves,  are  yet  capable  of  producing 
such. 

IN'CIDENCE,  the  angle  formed  by  the 
perpendicular  to  any  surface,  and  the  di- 
rection with  which  any  elastic  body  strikes 

the  surface. In  optica,  when  rays  of  light 

striking  a body  are  reflected,  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  the  angle  of  reflection  are 
eoual.  The  Ivie  of  incidence  is  that  line  in 
which  light  is  propagated  from  a radiant 
point  to  a point  in  the  surface  of  the  spe- 
culum, otherwise  called  the  incident  ray, 

IN'CIDENT,  in  law,  something  that  in- 
separably belongs  to  another : thus,  a court 
baron  is  incident  to  a manor. 

INCIP'IENT,  commencing:  as  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  a fever. 

INCrSORS,  the  name  given  to  the  four 
front  teeth  of  both  jaws,  because  they  cut 
the  food. 

INCIV'ISM,  unfriendliness  to  the  state 
or  government  of  which  one  is  a citizen. 

INCLINATION,  a wqi*d  frequently  used 
by  mathematicians,  signifying  the  mutual 
approach,  tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  lines, 
or  two  planes  towards  each  other,  so  as  to 
make  an  angle.  —Inctiruition  of  a right 
line  to  a plane,  is  the  acute  angle  which 
that  line  makes  with  another  right  line 
drawn  in  the  plane  through  the  point  where 
the  inclined  line  intersects  it,  and  through 
the  point  w’hcre  it  is  also  cut  by  a perpen- 
dicular drawn  from  any  point  of  the  in- 
clined plane.— /nch'na/ion  y the  axis 
the  earth,  is  the  angle  wbicli  it  makes  with 
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the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  or  the  angle  con- 
tained  betw'een  the  planes  of  the  equator 

and  ecliptic. Inclination  of  a planet,  is 

an  arch  of  the  circle  of  inclination,  com- 
prehended between  the  ecliptic  and  the 
plane  of  a planet  in  its  orbit.  i 

INCLTNED  PLANE,  in  mechanics,  a ! 
plane  inclined  to  the  horizon,  or  making  an  ■ 
angle  with  it,  which  is  one  of  the  three  j 
mechanical  powders.  The  wedge  is  a modi-  i 
fication  of  this  machine,  being  formed  of  ' 
two  inclined  planes  placed  base  to  base.  ' 
The  screw  is  another  modification,  being,  I 
in  fact,  merely  an  inclined  plane  wound 
round  the  cylinder.  Its  common  applica-  | 
tion  is  to  elevate  bodies,  w’hich  are  raised  I 
perpendicularly  while  they  are  moved  up  | 
the  plane,  and  the  force  gained  is  as  the  j 
increased  distance  moved  over,  that  is,  as  . 
the  length  of  the  inclined  plane  is  to  the  | 
perpendicular  height  gained. 

INCOG'NITO,  (abbreviated  to  incog.)  \ 
unknowm,  or  so  disguised  as  not  to  be  re-  ‘ 
cognised ; a mode  of  travelling  without  any  ! 
mark  of  distinction,  which  is  sometimes  ! 
adopted  by  princes  and  great  people  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  recognised. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE,  a body  which  is  not 
decomposed,  or  combioed,  during  the  me- 
chanical action  which  takes  place  between 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  their  compounds, 
in  the  process  called  combustion. In- 

combustible cloth,  a sort  of  linen  cloth  made 
from  a stone  in  the  form  of  a talc ; which 
stone  is  called  lapis  amianthus,  and  asbestos. 

INCOM^IEN'SURABLE,  in  geometry, 
a term  applied  to  two  lines  or  Quantities 
which  have  no  common  measure  by  which 
they  can  be  exactly  divided.  Quantities  are 
incommensurable,  when  no  third  quantity 
can  be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both. 

INCOMPATTBLE,  in  a general  sense, 
morally  inconsistent ; or  that  cannot  sub- 
sist with  another,  without  destroying  it : 
thus,  truth  and  falsehood  are  essentially 
incompatible:  so  cold  and  heat  arc  incom- 
patible in  the  same  subject,  the  strongest 
overcoming  and  expelling  the  w'cakest.  In 
a legal  sense,  that  is  incompatible  which 
cannot  be  united  in  the  same  person,  with- 
out violating  the  law*  or  constitution. 

INCONTINENCE,  or  INCONTI- 
NENCY,  in  a medical  sense,  the  inability 
of  any  of  the  animal  organs  to  restrain  dis- 
charges of  their  contents,  or  the  involun- 
tary discharge  itself;  as,  an  incontinence  of 
urine  in  diabetes, 

INCORPOR.VTION,  in  law,  the  forma- 
tion  of  a legal  ora  political  body,  with  the 
quality  of  perpetual  existence  or  succession, 
unless  limited  by  the  act  of  incorporation. 

' Incorporation,  in  chemistry,  tnc  ming- 
ling the  particles  of  diflerent  bodies  to- 
gether into  one  mass,  in  such  manner  that 
the  different  ingredients  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. 

INCRAS'SATE,  in  pharmacy,  to  make 
fluids  thicker  by  the  mixture  of  other  sub- 
stances less  fluid,  or  by  evaporating  the 

thinner  parts. Incrassated,  in  botany, 

becoming  thicker  towards  the  flower,  as  a 
peduncle. 
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INCREMENT,  in  mathematics,  the 
qanntity  by  which  a variable  quantity  in- 
creases. 

^ INCRES'CENT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 

1 applied  to  the  moon  when  she  is  in  her  in- 
S crease, 

o  INCRYSTALIZABLE,  of  a nature  inca- 
A pable  of  bein.(?  formed  into  crystals. 

® INCUBATION,  the  process  of  a bird 
g sitting  on  eg^  and  hatching  its  young: 

> the  time  required  for  this  varies  in  diffe- 
® rent  birds,  domestic  fowls  sit  three  weeks, 

• ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  a month ; pigeons, 

2 I eighteen  days,  &c.  All  knovm  birds,  with 
I the  exception  of  the  cuckoo,  discharge  this 

< office  themselves;  and  the  perseverance 
» and  devotion  of  the  female  during  incuba- 
j I tion  is  admirable.  The  gradual  develop- 

< I ment  of  the  young  bird  in  the  egg  has  been 
0 I observed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  'the 
E ! of  domestic  hen ; and  it  is  won- 
5 derful  to  observe  the  care  with  which  the 

< parent  attends  to  its  wants,  and  gives  it 
>.  I the  warmth  of  her  sheltering  wings,  until 
« I the  down  which  at  first  covers  its  body  is 
g ’ superseded  by  feathers,  and  it  becomes 
o gradually  accustomed  to  the  external  air. 

^ i /ncu6a^ion  is  carried  to  ahigh 

s ! degree  of  perfection  both  in  Eg)'pt  and  in 
H China ; and  of  late  we  have  had  opportu- 
2 ; nities  of  witnessing  the  process  in  London. 
^ It  can  be  effected  by  means  of  an  oven,  a 
H furnace,  or  by  steam. 

A IN'CUBUS,  or  iViff^^mare,  the  name  of  a 
£ disease  which  consists  in  a spasmodic  con- 

0 ’ traction  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  usu- 
e ; ally  happening  in  the  night,  and  attended 
g ' with  a very  painful  difficulty  of  respiration 
u and  great  anxiety.  The  most  obvious  symp- 

! tom  of  this  disease  is  a sensation  of  !U)me 
: ^eat  weight  laid  upon  the  breast.  Sbme- 
M I times  the  sufferer  finds  himself  in  some 
® ■ inextricable  difficulty,  endeavouring  to  cs- 
J cape  from  a monster,  or,  perhaps,  in  immi- 
2 ■ nent  danger  of  falling  from  a precipice, 
j while  his  limbs  refuse  to  do  their  office, 

: r.  . until  he  suddenly  awakens  himself  by  start- 
2 I ing  from  his  r^umbent  posture,  or  by  a 
5;  ' cry  of  terror.  It  is  generally  owing  to  re- 
H pletlon  and  indigestion,  and  is  often  super- 

1 . induced  by  lyin^  on  the  back. 

^ I INCUM'BENT,  the  person  who  is  in 
s present  possesnion  of  an  ecclesiastical  bc- 
^ ncftcc. 

"i.  I IN'CUS,  in  anatomy,  the  largest  and 
0 ’ strongest  of  the  bones  in  the  tympanum  of 
9 the  ear,  so  called  from  its  resembling  an 

2 anvil  (incu4)  in  shape. 

a ; INDKFE'ASI BLK,  in  law,  an  epithet  for 
5 an  estate,  or  any  right  which  canno.t  be  de- 
j,  f»*ated  or  made  void, 
a IM)EF'IMTK,orINOETER'MINATE. 
Z ; that  which  has  no  certain  bounds ; or  to 
jt  I which  the  human  mind  cannot  affix  any. 
c I Df’senrtes  makes  use  of  this  word  in  his 
philosophy  instead  of  irr^mVe,  both  ill  num- 
bers and  nuantities,  to  signify  an  inconceiv- 
able  number,  or  a number  so  great  ns  not 

to  be  capable  of  any  addition. Indrjinitc, 

is  also  used  to  signify  a thing  that  has  hut 
one  extreme;  for  instance,  a line  drawn 
from  any  point  and  extended  infinitely.— 


Indefinite^  in  grammar,  is  understood  of 
iiouus,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  arti- 
cles, &c.  which  are  left  in  an  uncertain  in- 
determinate sense,  and  not  fixed  to  any 
particular  time,  thing,  or  other  circum- 
stance 

INDEM'NITY,  in  law,  a writing  to  se- 
cure one  from  all  damage  and  danger  that 

may  ensue  from  any  act. Act  of  Indem^ 

nity,  an  act  passed  every  session  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  neg- 
lected to  take  the  necessary  oaths,  &c. 

INDENT'ED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
a line  w'hich  is  notched  or  cut  in  like  the 
teeth  of  a saw. 

INDENT'URE,  in  law,  a writing  contain- 
ing an  agreement  or  contract  made  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons : so  called  be- 
cause it  was  indented  or  cut  scollopwise, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  another  w'riting 
containing  the  same  words.  But  indenting 
is  often  neglected,  while  the  writings  or 
counterparts  retain  the  name  of  indentures. 

INDEPEN'DENTS,  a sect  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  distinguished,  not  by  doctrine, 
but  discipline.  They  regard  every  congre- 
gation of  Christians,  meeting  in  one  build- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  public  w orship,  ns  a 
complete  church,  independent  of  any  other 
religious  government ; and  they  reject  the 
use  of  all  creeds,  as  impious  substitutes  for 
the  letter  of  the  Scriptiu'e.  The  direction 
of  each  church  is  vested  in  its  elders.  The 
Independents  arose  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ; and  during  the  civil  wars  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  l/th  century,  they  formed  a 
powerful  party. 

INDETER'MINATE  Quantity,  in  ma- 
thematics, a quantity  w'hich  has  no  certain 

or  definite  bounds. Indeterminate  Ana- 

lysis,  that  particular  branch  of  analysis 
which  treats  of  the  solution  of  indetermi- 
nate problems,  or  such  problems  as  admit 
of  innumerably  different  solutions. 

IN'BEX,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the 
number  that  shows  to  what  power  the 
quantity  is  to  be  raised  ; the  exponent.— 
Index,  in  literature,  an  alphabetical  table 

of  the  contents  of  a book. Index  of  a 

globe,  the  little  style,  or  gnomon,  which 
bcin^  fixed  on  the  pole  of  the  globe,  and 
turning  round  with  it,  points  to  certain  di- 
visions of  the  hour  circle. Kxpurgatory 

Index,  a catalogue  of  prohibited  books  in 
the  church  of  Rome. 

INDIA-RUBBER.  [Sec  Caoutchouc.] 

INDIAN  INK,  a substance  brought  from 
China,  used  for  water-colours.  It  is  in 
rolls  or  in  square  cakes,  and  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  Inmn-olack  and  animal  glue. 

IN'DIANITE,  a mineral,  of  a w’hitc  or 
gray  colour,  occurring  in  masses  having  n 
foliated  structure  and  shining  lustre. 

INDIAN  RED,  a species  of  pomlerous 
earth,  of  a fine  purple  colour,  and  of  a firm 
compact  texture. 

INDIC'ATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  first 
mood,  or  manner,  of  cmijugnting  a verb,  by 
wliich  we  simply  affirm,  deny,  or  indicate 
something:  ns,  lie  writes;  they  rim. 

INDUCTION  ((WcLK  of),  in  chrono- 
logy, a mode  of  computing  time  by  the 
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Space  of  fifteen  years,  instituted  by  Con- 
stantine the  Great;  originally  the  period 
for  the  payment  of  certain  taxes.  The 
popes,  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  have 
dated  their  acts  by  the  year  of  the  indic- 
tion, which  was  fixed  on  the  1st  of  January. 
At  the  time  of  the  reformation  of  the  ca- 
lendar, the  year  1582  was  reckoned  the 
tenth  year  of  the  indiction.  Now  this  date, 
when  divided  by  15,  leaves  a remainder,  7» 
that  is,  three  less  than  the  indiction,  and 
the  same  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in 
all  subsequent  cases ; so  that,  in  order  to 
find  the  indiction  for  any  year,  divide  the 
date  by  15,  and  add  3 to  the  remainder.  It 
has  no  connexion  with  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

INDl'CTMENT,  in  law,  a written  accu- 
sation of  one  or  more  persons  for  a crime 
or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  pre- 
sented on  oath  by  a grand  jury.  In  de- 
termining whether  there  is  a reasonable 
cause  to  put  the  accused  upon  his  trial,  the 
■grand  jury  hear  evidence  only  of  the  charge ; 
and  if  twelve  of  them  are  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  the  indictment  is  then 
said  to  be  found,  and  is  publicly  delivered 
into  court. 

IN'DICOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a variety 
of  shorl  or  tourmalin,  of  an  indigo  or  blue 
colour,  sometimes  tinged  with  green  or 
azure. 

INDr'GENOXJS,  an  epithet  denoting  the 
native  production  of  a country,  in  harmony 
with  its  climate,  soil,  and  other  produc- 
tions : not  exotic,  when  applied  to  plants. 

IN'DIGO,  a most  valuable  substance  or 
dye,  {known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name 
of  indicum,)  prepared  from  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  indigo-plant,  which  are  steeped 
in  water  till  the  pulp  is  extracted,  when  the 
tincture  is  drawn  off  and  agitated,  till  the 
dye  begins  to  granulate.  The  fiakes  are 
then  left  to  settle ; the  liquor  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  indigo  is  drained  in  bags  and  dried 
in  boxes.  Indigo,  as  found  in  commerce, 
is  in  the  form  of  little  square  or  oblong 
cakes;  it  is  of  a dark-blue  colour,  passing 
into  violet-purple,  is  void  of  taste  and  smell, 
dull,  but  by  rubbing  with  a smooth  hard 
body,  it  assumes  the  lustre  and  hue  of  cop- 
per. Sulphuric  acid  is  the  only  agent  that 
mssolves  indigo  without  destroying  its  co- 
lour. "When  it  is  ^>ut  into  this  acid,  a yel- 
low solution  is  at  first  formed,  which,  after 
a few  hours,  acquires  a deep  blue  colour. 
Indigo  may  be  said  to  be  a rare  production 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  hitherto  having 
been  found  only  in  a small  number  of  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  penera  indigo/era, 
itatii,  and  nerium  ; but  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  first  of  these  that  the  indigo 
of  commerce  is  extracted.  The  species  of 
indigo/era  are  leguminous  plants,  herba- 
ceous or  shrubby,  with  alternate  and  gene- 
rally pinnate  leaves,  and  small  blue,  purple, 
or  white  flowers.  It  is  computed  that  Bri- 
tish India  supplies  three-fourths  of  all  the 
indigo  brought  into  Kuropcan  markets. 

INDIGOrERA,  Indigo,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  17  Dindelphia,  order 
4 Decandria,  The  species  are  shrubs,  from 


some  of  w’hich  the  indigo  of  commerce  is 
obtained.  [See  Indigo.] 

INDIVID'UUM,  in  phpiology,  a body 
or  particle,  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  di- 
vided. 

INDIVISTBLES,  in  geometry,  such  ele- 
ments or  principles  as  any  body  or  figure 
may  be  supposed  to  be  ultimately  resolved 
into. 

INDORS'ER,  he  who  writes  his  name 
on  the  back  of  a bill  of  exchange.  Tliat 
which  is  uTitten  on  the  back  is  called  the 
indorsement ; and  the  person  to  whom  the 
bill  is  assigned  by  indorsement,  is  the  tn- 
dorsec, 

INDUCTION,  in  logic,  a process  of  rea- 
soning, by  which  we  draw  a general  refer- 
ence from  a number  of  facts;  contrasted 
with  deduction,  which  applies  to  an  infer- 
ence from  a single  fact. Induction,  in 

law,  the  introduction  of  a clergyman  in  pos- 
session of  a benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
is  collated,  or  presented.  Induction  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner : the  cler- 
gyman commissioned  takes  the  minister  to 
be  inducted  by  the  hand,  lays  it  upon  the 
key  of  the  church,  the  latch  of  the  church- 
gate,  or  on  the  church  wall,  and  pronounces 
these  words,  **  By  virtue  of  this  commis- 
sion, I induct  you  into  the  real  and  actual 
possession  of  the  rectory  of,.&c.  with  all  its 
appurtenances.'^  Then,  opening  the  church 
door,  he  puts  the  clergyman  in  possession. 
Induction  may  also  be  made  by  delivery  of 
a clod  or  turf  of  the  glebe. 

INDUL'GENCE,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  a remission  of  the  punishment  due 
to  sins,  CTuntedby  the  pope  or  church,  and 
supposed  to  save  t he  sinner  from  purgatory. 
Clqncnt  VI.  in  his  decretal,  declares,  that 
our  Saviour  has  left  an  infinite  treasure  of 
merits,  arising  from  his  own  sufferings,  be- 
sides those  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
saints ; and  that  the  pastors  and  guides  of 
the  church,  and  more  especially  the  popes, 
who  are  the  sovereign  disposers  of  this  trea- 
sure, have  authority  to  apply  it  to  the  liv- 
big,  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  and  to  the  dead, 
by  w’ay  of  suffrage,  to  discharge  them  from 
tlicir  respective  proportions  ot  punisbment, 
by  taking  just  so  much  merit  out  of  this 
general  treasure,  ns  they  conceive  the  debt 
requires,  and  offering  it  to  God.  The  his- 
torical  origin  of  induTgences  is  traced  to  the 
public  penances  and  tne  canonical  punish- 
ments which  the  old  Christian  church  im- 
posed on  the  community,  especially  on  those 
who  did  not  remain  firm  unto  mart>Tdom. 
When  ecclesiastic  discipline  became  milder, 
and  the  clergy  more  covetous,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  commute  these  punishments  into 
fines,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  In  the 
pontificate  of  Leo.  X.  the  fiagrant  abuse  of 
indul^ncGS  became  an  open  scandal:  as  the 
building  of  St.  Peter’s  church  lund  exhaust- 
ed his  finances,  he  began  the  sale  of  them 
in  Germany,  w ithout  waiting  for  the  jubilee 
of  1525  (for  during  the  period  of  jubilee 
the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
efficacy  of  indulgences  was  doubled,  and 
consequently  the  richest  harvests  were  al- 
ways reaped  at  that  time).  This  first  in- 
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flamed  the  zeal  of  Luther;  and  to  it  may  the 
reformation  in  Germany  be  mainly  ascribed. 

INDUL'TO,  in  ecclesiastical  alfmrs,  an 
ItaUan  term  for  a dispensation  panted  by 
the  pope,  to  do  or  obtain  something  con< 
trary  to  the  common  law. 

INERTIA,  or  VIS  INEUTLE.  [See  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  Gravitation.] 

I N ESC  UTCH'EON,  in  heraldry,  a small 
escutcheon  borne  within  the  shield. 

! IN  ES'SE  {LatinJ  actually  existing;  dis* 

: tingtiished  from  in  posse,  which  denotes 
that  a thing  is  not,  but  may  be. 

IN  FAMY,  in  law*,  that  total  loss  of  cha- 
1 racter  or  public  disgrace  w’hich  a convict 
incurs,  and  by  which  a person  is  rendered 
incapable  of  being  a witness  or  a juror. 

IN'f.-VNCY,  the  period,  physically  con- 
sidered, from  birth  to  seven  years,  and  le- 
gally, till  21,  previously  to  wiiich  no  one 
can  inherit  or  execute  any  obligation,  or 
incur  any  responsibility  except  lor  neces- 
saries. 

INF.A.N’TE,  and  INFANTA,  appella- 
tions  severally  given  to  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, except  the  eldest.  The  dignity  of 
the  title  consists  in  the  pre-eminence  im- 
plied by  styling  the  children  of  the  king, 

; the  children. 

‘ IN'FANTRY,  in  military  affairs,  the 
whole  body  of  foot-soldiers,  as  distinguished 
from  cavalry.  The  infantry  arc  pre-emi- 
nently the  moral  power  of  armies ; and  on 
no  class  of  troops  has  a general,  who  knows 
how  to  act  on  his  soldiers,  such  influence. 
Infantry  is  divided  into  light  infantry  and 
that  of  the  line.  The  latter  forms  the  great 
mass,  which  is  intended  to  tight  in  line,  to 
decide  attacks  by  the  bayonet,  and  to  make 
usaults.  The  light  infantry  is  particularly 
intended  to  serve  in  the  outposts,  to  act  as 
sharp-shooters,  to  make  bold  expeditions, 
and  harass  and  disquiet  the  enemy.  In- 
fantry is  divided  into  battalions,  companies, 
and  platoons.  The  excellence  of  infantr}*  de- 
penas  on  their  good  order  in  advancing  and 
retreating,  perfect  acquaintance  with  their 
exercise  and  dutiesf  in  a just  application  of 
their  fire,  and  great  calmness  both  in  as- 
saolting  and  when  assaulted  in  the  square. 
The  term  infantry  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
nved  from  an  event  in  Spanish  history.  An 
infanta  of  Spain,  learning  that  the  army 
commanded  by  her  father  had  been  dc* 
feated  by  the  Moors,  assembled  a body  of 
foot  soldiers,  and,  with  these,  engaged,  and 
lotallv  defeated  the  enemy.  This  success 
raised  the  foot  soldiers  into  a degree  of 
e^timAtion  in  which  they  had  never  before 
been  held,  and  caused  them  to  be,  thence- 
forward,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
character  under  whom  this  honourable  dis- 
; tinction  was  gained. 

1 INFKfrTION,  the  morbid  efiluvia  of  one 
body  affecting  the  similar  organs  of  another 
body»  as  small-pox,  putridity,  &c. ; but  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  this  effect  can 
be  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  whether 
roost  di^^ases,  called  infectious,  are  not 
occasioned  by  local  circumstances  which 
Rffpct  certain  subjects  in  the  population. 

The  infection  of  the  plague  and  of  the 
yellow  fever,  is  said  to  be  imported  in  ships 
and  conveyed  in  clothing ; persons  are  also 
said  to  take  the  infection  from  a diseased 
person,  or  from  the  air  of  apartments  where 
the  sick  are  confined. 

INFER  NAL  MACHINE,  a name  wmich 
has  been  given  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  a terrific  engine  invented  for  the  base 
purpose  of  assassination,  the  most  memo- 
rable of  which  is  here  briefly  recorded : On 
the  28th  of  July,  1835  (the  day  on  which  the 
commemoration  of  “The  Three  Glorious 
Days  of  July*'  annually  takes  place  in 
Paris),  as  Louis  Philippe,  wdth  his  three 
sons  and  a numerous  suite  w*ere  riding 
along  the  Boulevard  of  the  Temple,  re- 
view’ing  the  national  guards,  they  were  fired 
at  from  a window  of  the  second  floor  of  a 
house  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  -king 
and  his  sons  escaped,  but  sixteen  persons 
were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  Among 
the  former  were  the  duke  of  Treviso,  colo- 
nels Rieussec  and  Lachasse,  and  four  grena- 
diers of  the  national  guard ; and  among  the 
latter,  four  generals,  all  dangerously  wound- 
ed. The  irfemal  machine  wnich  caused  the 
slaughter  consisted  of  a number  of  gun- 
barrels,  so  arranged  on  a frame,  as  to  be 
fired  off  in  a volley;  and  the  name  of  the 
wTetch  who  executed  it  was  Fieschi,  by 
birth  a Corsican,  who  was  wounded  by 
some  of  the  barrels  exploding,  and,  being 
immediately  taken,  was  subsequently  exe- 
cuted. 

INFEODATION  of  tithes,  in  law*,  the 
granting  of  tithes  to  mere  laymen. 

INPE'RIiE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  infernal  deities  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed. 

INTIDEL,  one  w’ho  disbelieves  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  divine 
original  of  Christianity. 

INFILTRATION,  the  act  or  process  of 
entering  the  pores  or  cavities  of  a body. 

IN'FINITE.  In  mathematics,  infinite 
quantities  are  such  quantities  os  arc  cither 
greater  or  less  than  assignable  ones.  And 
infinite  series,  a scries  considered  as  in- 
finitely continued  as  to  the  number  of  its 
terms. 

INFINITESTMAL,  a term  denoting  an 
indefinitely  small  cjuantity. 

INFIN'ITIVE,  in  grammar,  a mood  ex- 
pressing the  action  of  the  verb,  without 
limitation  of  person  or  number,  as  to  love. 

INFINTTY,  a term  applied  to  tlie  vast 
and  the  minute,  to  distances  and  spaces 
too  great  to  be  expressed  in  any  numbers 
of  measures,  or  too  small  to  be  expressed 
by  any  fraction ; and  one  of  the  iiicomnrc- 
hcnsihlc,  but  necessarily  existing  wonders 
of  the  universe.  We  apply  infinity  to  God 
and  his  perfections.  Wc  speak  of  the  in- 
finity of  his  existence,  his  power,  and  his 
goodness. 

INl'TR'MARY,  a charitable  establish- 
ment where  the  poor  may  receive  medical 
advice  and  medicines  gratis. 

I N FLAMMATION,  in  medicine,  a genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexi<e,  and  order 
phleymasifp,  of  Cullen.  It  is  characterised 
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by  heat,  pain,  redness,  attended  with  more 
or  less  of  tumefaetion  and  fever.  Inflam> 
mation  is  divided  into  two  species,  viz. 
phlegmonous  and  erysipelatous ; the  former 
known  by  its  bright  red  colour,  tension, 
heat,  and  painful  tumefaction ; the  latter 
by  its  dull  red  colour,  vanishing  upon  pres- 
sure, and  the  tumour  scarcely  perceptible. 
Eesides  this  division,  indammation  is  either 
acute  or  chronic,  local  or  general,  simple  or 
complicated  with  other  diseases. 

INFLECTED,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a leaf  that  is  bent  inwards  at  the  end  to- 
wards the  stem:  also  for  a calyx  that  is 
bent  inwards. 

INFLECTION,  in  optica,  the  bending 
or  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  caused  by 
the  unequal  thickness  of  any  medium. 
Inflection,  in  grammar,  the  change  which  a 
word  undergoes  in  its  termination,  to  ex- 
press case,  number,  gender,  mood,  tense, 

&c. Foint  of  Inflection,  in  geometry,  that 

point  in  which  the  direction  of  a curve 
changes  from  concavity  to  convexity,  and 
vice  versd, 

I N F L 0 R E S'C  E N C E,  in  botany,  the 
manner  in  which  plants  dower,  or  in  which 
dowers  are  attached  to  the  stem  by  means 
of  the  peduncle 

INFLUEN'ZA  (Italian,  influence),  in 
medicine,  an  epidemic  catarrh,  which  has, 
at  various  times,  spread  over  vast  tracts  of 
country.  The  French  call  it  la  grippe.  In 
1802  an  induenza  of  this  kind  attracted 
universal  attention,  it  having  drst  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  ultimately 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  European  con- 
tinent. No  sex,  age,  or  state  of  health  was 
exempted.  It  showed  itself  chiedy  as  a 
severe  cold,  attended  with  a catarrhal  fever 
of  a more  or  less  iudaramatory  or  bilious 
character;  but  though  it  was  generally  at- 
tended with  much  subsequent  debility,  it 
did  not  often  terminate  fatally.  The  term 
is  often,  but  erroneously,  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  epidemic  diseases. 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  an  accusation 
or  complaint  exhibited  against  a person  for 
some  criminal  oifencc.  An  informatiou  dif- 
f^ers  from  an  indictment,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  is  exhibited  on  the  oath  of  twelve 
men,  but  the  information  is  only  the  alle- 
gation of  the  individual  who  exhibits  it. — 
He  who  communicates  to  a magistrate  a 
knowledge  of  the  violations  of  law,  is  an 
informer : but  he  who  makes  a trade  of 
laying  informations,  is  termed  a common 
informer,  and  is  generally  held  in  dis- 
estcem  by  society. 

INFOKM'IS  (Latin),  something  irregular 
in  its  form  or  dgure.  Hence,  stellfc  informes, 
in  astronomy,  arc  such  of  the  dxed  stars  ns 
are  not  reduced  into  any  constellation. 

INFRALAPSA'RIANS,  in  church  his- 
tory, nn  appellation  given  to  such  predcsti- 
narinns  as  think  tlie  decrees  of  Hod,  in 
regard  to  the  salvation  and  damnation  of 
mankind,  were  formed  in  consequence  of 
Adam’s  fall. 

INFRASCAPULA'RIS,  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  arm,  which 
has  its  origin  from  the  whole  internal  sur- 

face  of  the  scapula,  and  its  termination  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  humerus. 

INFRASPINATUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of 
the  abductor  muscles  of  the  arm,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  cavity  below  the  spine  of 
the  scapula. 

INFU'LA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a broad 
kind  of  hllet,  made  of  white  wool,  which  the 
priests  used  to  wear  round  their  heads.  At 
later  periods,  the  imperial  governors  wore 
the  infula  as  a sign  of  dignity,  and,  as  such, 
it  was  adopted,  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Roman  CatboUc  church,  who 
continue  to  wear  it  on  solemn  occasions. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  mitre;  which  the  bishops 
of  the  church  of  England  have  in  their  coat 
of  arms,  but  never  w ear  it  on  the  head. 

INFUNDIB'ULIFORM,in  botany,  hav- 
ing  the  shape  of  a funnel,  as  a dower  with 
a conical  border  rising  from  a tube. 

INFUNDIB'ULUM  Cerebri,  in  anatomy, 
a cavity  of  the  brain,  through  which  serous 
humours  are  discharged. 

INFU'SION,  in  pharmacy,  a method  of 
obtaining  the  virtues  of  plants,  roots,  &c. 
by  steeping  them  in  a liquid.  Also  the  li- 
quor in  which  the  plants  are  steeped,  and 
which  is  impregnated  with  their  virtues  or 
qualities. 

INFUSO'RIA,  in  entomology,  the  fifth 
order  of  the  class  Vermes,  consisting  of  in- 
sects too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  found  in  fermenting  liquids,  as 
vinegar,  stagnant  water,  &c.  This  order  is 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  Intesiina 
and  Mollusca,  but  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
individuals  belonging  to  it,  and  their  spon- 
taneous appearance  in  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble infusions.  The  process  by  which  their 
numbers  are  increased  is  no  less  astonish- 
ing than  their  first  production.  Several  of 
the  genera  often  seem  to  divide  themselves 
into  two  or  more  parts,  and  become  new 
and  distinct  animals. 

IN'GOT,  a small  bar  of  metal  made  of  a 
certain  form  and  size,  by  casting  it  in 
moulds.  The  tennis  chiefiy  applied  to  the 
small  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  intended 
either  for  coining  or  for  exportation  to  fo- 
reign countries. 

IN'GILVILED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  one  of  the  crooked  lines  of  which  the 
ordinaries  arc  composed,  having  its  convex  , 
part  outward,  in  distinction  from  the  in-  j 
vecked,  which  has  the  convex  part  inward.  I 

IN'GRESS,  in  astronomy,  a terra  applied  ! 
to  the  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the  sha- 
dow of  the  earth  in  eclipses,  the  sun's  en- 
trance into  a sign.  &c. 

IN  GRESS,  E'GKESS,  and  RITGRESS, 
in  law,  words  frequently  used  in  leases  of 
lands,  which  signify  a free  entry  into,  a 
going  out  of,  and  returning  from  some  part 
of  the  premises  leased  to  another. 

INGRES'SU,  in  law,  a writ  of  entry, 
termed  also  a pracipe  quod  reddat. 

INGRESS'US,  in  law,  a duty  which  the 
heir  at  full  age  formerly  paid  to  the  chief 
lord  for  entering  upon  lands  wliich  had 
fallen  to  him. 

IN'GUINAL,  in  anatomy,  Ac.  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  groin.  Hcncc  Inguinal 
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Hernia  is  a licrnia  in  that  part,  colled  by 
i sur^ons  bubonocele. 

INHE'RENT,  that  which  is  inseparable, 
distinguished  from  the  accidental  and  ac- 
quired; as  the  inherent  qualities  of  the 
magnet,  &c. 

Ia'HER'ITANCE,  a perpetual  right  or 
interest  in  an  estate,  invested  in  a person 
and  his  heirs.  The  term  inheritance  is 
used,  not  only  where  a person  has  lands  or 
tenements  by  descent ; but  where  he  be- 
comes seized  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail,  by 
purchase.  The  inheritances  mentioned  in 
our  law  are  either  corporeal  or  incorpo- 
real; the  corporeal  relate  to  lands,  tene- 
ments, &c.  that  may  be  touched  or  han- 
dled ; and  the  incorporeal,  to  such  rights  as 
are  annexed  to  corporeal  inheritances,  as 
advowsons,  tithes,  annuities,  offices,  &c. 
There  is  likewise  another  inheritance, 
which  is  termed  eeteral,  that  is,  where  two 
or  more  hold  lands  or  tenements  severally; 
as  when  two  persons  hold  to  them  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies;  in  which  case 
these  two  have  a joint  estate  during  their 
lives,  but  their  heirs  have  several  inherit- 
ances. According  to  the  law  of  inherit- 
ances, the  first  child  is  always  preferred, 
and  the  male  before  the  female ; and  he 
that  has  tlie  whole  blood,  before  another 
that  has  only  a part  of  the  blood  of  his  an- 
cestor. Goods  and  chattels  cannot  be 
turned  into  an  inheritance. 

INIIinr'TIOX,  in  law,  a WTit  to  forbid  a 
judge’s  proceeding  in  a cause  that  lies  be- 
fore him.  This  w rit  generally  issues  out  of 
a higher  court  to  an  inferior,  and  is  of  much 
the  same  nature  as  a prohibition. 

INHUMA'TION,  in  medicine,  the  term 
for  burying  a patient  in  warm  or  medicated 
earth. — In  chemistry,  a digestion  made  by 
burying  the  materials  in  dung  or  earth. 

INJECTION,  in  anatomy,  the  act  of 
filling  the  vessels  of  a dead  subject  wnth 
any  coloured  matter  to  show*  their  ramifica- 
tions.  Injection,  in  surgery,  the  forcing 

any  liquid  into  the  body  by  means  of  a sy- 
ringe or  pipe.  , 

I.VJUNCTION,  in  law,  a writ  or  prohi- 
bition granted  in  several  cases ; and  for  the 
most  part  grounded  on  an  interlocutory 
order  or  decree,  made  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery or  exchequer,  for  slaying  proceedings 
either  in  courts  of  law,  or  ecclesiastical 
j'oiirts.  When  the  reason  for  granting  an 
injunction  ceases,  the  injunction  is  dis- 

IN'JURY,  in  a legal  sense,  any  wrong  or 
darnAge  done  to  another,  either  in  hii»  per- 
rights,  reputation,  or  goods,  wliat- 
evf-r  impairs  the  quality  or  diminishes  the 
value  of  goods  or  property,  is  an  injury;  so 
also  whatever  impairs  the  health,  weakens 
the  mental  faculties,  or  prejudices  the  cha- 
of  ii  person,  is  an  injury. 

INK,  a liquid  used  to  write  with.  RInrk 
writing-ink  is  usually  made  of  galls,  cop- 
; pcrjLs,  gum-arabic,  and  water.  The  basis  of 
1 common  writing-ink,  is  the  fine  black,  or 
j dark  hhn-  precipitate  formed  by  the  solublo 
1 V»ri  of  the  gali-iHit,  and  a solution  of  the 
^ulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas.  This  pro- 

cipitate  is  kept  suspended  by  means  of 

gum-arabic. Red  Ink  is  composed  of 

Brazil  wmod,  gum,  and  alum. Copyinff 

Ink.  Sugar  mixed  in  ink  prevents  it  from 
drying;  this  property  renders  it  easy  to 
take  off  an  impression  of  any  writing,  and 
in  this  way  letters,  &c.  are  copied  in  mer- 
chants’ counting-houses.  The  writing  is 
to  be  made  with  ink  containing  sugar,  and 
when  done  it  is  laid  on  the  copying  press,  a 
blank  sheet  of  proper  paper  damped  is  put 
over  it,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  machine 
a fac-simile  is  struck  off.  On  common  oc- 
casions the  impress  may  he  made  with  a 
hot  flat  iron  being  passed  over  instead  of 

the  press. Sympathetic  Ink.  Among  the  • 

amusing  experiments  of  the  art  of  chemistry, 
the  exhibition  of  sympathetic  inks  holds  a 
distinguished  place.  With  these  the  writing 
is  invisible  until  some  re-agent  gives  it  opa- 
city. We  shall  here  mention  a few*  out  of 
a great  number  that  a slight  acquaintance 
w'ith  chemistry  may  suggest  to  the  student. 
1.  If  a weak  infusion  ot  galls  be  used,  the 
writing  will  be  invisible  till  the  paper  be 
moistened  w'ith  a weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  It  then  becomes  black,  because 
these  ingredients  form  ink.  2.  If  paper  be 
soaked  in  a weak  infusion  of  galls,  and 
dried,  a pen  dipped  in  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  will  write  black  on  that  paper, 
but  colourless  on  any  other  paper.  3.  The 
diluted  solutions  of  gold,  silver  or  mercury, 
remain  colourless  upon  the  paper,  till  ex- 
posed to  the  sun’s  light,  which  gives  a dark 
colour  to  the  oxydes  and  renders  them  vi- 
sible. 4.  Most  of  the  acids  or  saline  solu- 
tions being  diluted,  and  used  to  write  with, 
become  visible  by  heating  before  the  fire, 
which  concentrates  them,  and  assists  their 
action  on  the  paper.  5.  Diluted  prussiate  of 
potash  affords  olue  letters  when  wetted  with 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  G.  The  so- 
lution of  cobalt  in  aqua  regia  when  diluted, 
affords  an  ink  which  becomes  green  when 
held  to  the  fire;  but  disappears  again  when 
suffered  to  cool : and  7.  Tiie  oxyde  of  cobalt 
dissolved  in  acetous  acid,  and  a little  nitre 
added,  will  exhibit  a pale  rose  colour  when 
heated,  which  disappears  when  cold.— 
Indelible  Ink.  In  a paper  lately  rend  before 
the  Royol  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Traill, 
after  an  account  of  many  unsuccessful  ex- 
periments to  produce  a durable  ink  from 
metallic  combinations,  stated  that  he  had 
attempted  the  composition  of  a carbuna- 
ceouR  liquid,  which  should  possess  the 
qualities  of  good  writing  ink.  The  inks 
used  by  the  ancients  were  carbonaceous, 
and  have  adiiiirably  resisted  the  effects  of 
time;  but  it  was  found  that  the  specimens 
of  writing  on  the  Herculaneum  and  Egyp- 
tian papyri  were  effaced  by  washing  with 
Mater.  Tiie  result  of  Dr.  Traill's  experi- 
ments WAR,  that  he  had  obtained  a fluid 
capable  of  readily  uniting  with  carbon 
into  a good  durable  ink,  by  n solution  of 
the  gluten  of  wheat  in  pyroligneous  acid. 
'I’lie  gluten  is  to  be  scimralcd  from  the 
stnrrb  ns  much  as  possible,  and  dissolved 
in  pyroligneous  acid  with  tin?  aid  of  bent. 
This  forms  a saponaceous  fluid,  which  is  to 

ORF.RN  INK  IS  ORTAINXD  FBOM  VERniOltlS;  TBLI.OW  FIIOM  OAMnOOR.  [L  /. 


0»K  OF  THB  BEST  SUBSTANCES  FOE  DILUTING  INK  IS  A STRONG  DECOCTION  OP  COFFEE  ; IT  ALSO  I5IPROVES  ITS  COLOUR  AND  LUSTRE, 


TUB  SMALL-FOX  APFBABS  TO  HATE  BEBX  VMUKOWN  TO  THE  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,  AS  NO  MENTION  IS  MADE  OF  IT  IN  HISTORY. 


INOCULATION  AT  PIIIST  MET  WITH  GBEAT  OTrOSITION  IN  ENGLAND. 
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be  tempered  with  water  until  the  acid  has 
the  usual  strength  of  vinegar ; and  then 
with  each  ounce  of  this  tiuid  are  to  be 
ground  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  the  best 
lamp-black,  and  one  grain  and  a half  of 
indigo.  This  ink  is  described  as  being  of  a 
good  colour,  flowing  freely  from  the  pen, 
drying  quickly,  not  being  affected  by  soak- 
ing in  water,  and  remaining  indelible  al- 
though immersed  in  chemical  solutions 
which  efface  common  ink. 

IN'LAND,  in  law,  that  part  of  any  land 
or  mansion  which  lay  next  to  the  mansion- 
house,  and  was  used  by  the  lord  himself. — 
In  geography,  that  wliich  is  situated  in  the 
interior  of  a country  remote  from  the  sea- 

coast. Inland  Bills,  in  commerce,  bills 

payable  in  the  country  where  they  are 
dra^m. 

INLAYTNG,  the  art  of  diversifying  ca- 
binet-work, or  working  in  wood  or  metal 
with  several  pieces  of  different  colours,  cu- 
riously put  together. 

IN  LIMTNE,  {Latin)  in  the  outset ; 
before  any  thing  is  said  or  done. 

IN'NATE  IDE'AS,  in  mathematics, 
principles  or  ideas  supposed  to  be  stamped 
on  the  mind  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
existence,  and  which  it  constantly  brings 
into  the  world  with  it : a doctrine  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and 
which  the  celebrated  Locke  took  great 
pains  to  refute. 

IN'NOCENTS*  DAY,  a festival  observed 
in  the  church  on  the  28th  of  December,  in 
memory  of  the  children  that  were  slaiu  by 
command  of  Herod. 

INNS  OF  COURT,  houses  or  colleges 
where  students  in  the  law  reside  and  are 
instructed.  The  principal  of  these  socie- 
ties at  present  are  Lincoln*s  Inn,  the  Inner 
Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Gray’s 
Inn.— ihTiA  of  Chancery.  These  were  pro- 
bably BO  called  because  anciently  inhabited 
by  such  clerks  as  chiefly  studied  the  form- 
ing of  WTits,  which  regularly  belonged  to 
the  cursitors,  who  are  officers  of  chanccr>'. 
These  arc  Thavic’s  Inn,  the  New  Inn,  Sy- 
mond’s  Inn,  Clement’s  Inn,  Clifford’s  Inn, 
Staple’s  Inn,  Lyon’s  Inn,  Furnival’s  Inn, 
and  Bernard’s  Inn.  These  were  formerly 
preparatory  colleges  for  younger  students, 
and  many  were  entered  here  before  they 
were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  At 
the  present  day,  previously  to  being  called 
to  the  bar,  it  is  necessary  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court. 

INOCULATION,  in  surgery,  the  opera- 
tion of  giving  the  small-pox  to  persons  by 
incision.  Inoculation  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  from 
Turkey  by  Lady  Marv  Wortlcv  Montague, 
about  the  year  1721,  her  son  having  been 
inoculated  at  Constantinople,  during  her 
residence  there,  and  her  infant  daughter 
being  the  first  that  underwent  the  opera- 
tion in  this  country.  It  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  well  known  before  this  period 
both  in  the  south  of  Wales  and  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained 
where  inoculation  really  originated.  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  Circassians,  who  cm- 

ployed  it  as  the  means  of  preserviug  the 
beauty  of  their  women ; but  it  appears 
more  probable  that  accident  first  suggested 
the  expedient  among  diflerent  nations,  to 
whom  the  small-pox  bad  long  been  known, 
independently  of  any  intercourse  with  each 
other. — We  may  here  observe,  that  at  this 
moment  the  most  laudable  efforts  are  being 
made  by  our  government,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  a vast  body  of  eminent  and 
infiucntial  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, to  encourage  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  thereby  to  eradicate  a disease 
which  is  justly  described  as  one  of  the  roost 
dreadful  scourges  of  the  human  race. 
When  a person  is  inoculated  with  the 
cow'-pox,  it  is  called  vaccination.  [See 

Cow-pox.] Inocala'fion,  in  gardening,  a 

kind  of  grafting  in  the  bud ; as  when  the 
bud  of  the  fruit  tree  is  set  in  the  stock  or 
branch  of  another,  so  as  to  make  several 
sorts  of  fruit  grow  on  the  same  tree.  The 
time  to  inoculate  is  when  the  buds  are 
formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  same 
year’s  shoot,  indicating  that  the  spring 
growth  for  that  season  is  complete. 

INOR'DINATE  proportion,  in  geometry, 
that  in  w'hich  the  order  of  the  terms  com- 
pared is  irregular  or  disturbed. 

INORGANTC  BODIES,  such  as  have 
no  organs,  as  the  various  kinds  of  minerals. 

I N 0 S C U L AT  1 0 N.  in  anatomy,  the 
joining  the  mouths  of  the  capillary  veins 
nud  arteries,  by  means  of  which  the  circu- 
lation of  the  fiuids  is  carried  on. 

IN  PROPRIA  PERSO  NA  fLatinJ,  in 
one’s  own  person  or  character. 

IN'QUEST,  judicial  inquiry.  It  may 
either  be  a jury  to  decide  ou  the  guilt  of  an 
accused  person,  according  to  fact  and  law; 
or  to  examine  the  weights  and  measures 
used  by  shopkeepers  ; decide  on  the  cause 
of  any  violent  or  sudden  death ; or  to  ex- 
amine into  accusations  before  trial. 

INQUI  RY,  writ  of,  in  law,  a writ  that 
issues  out  to  the  sheriff  to  summon  a jury 
to  inquire  what  damages  a plaintifl'has  sus- 
tained in  an  action  upon  the  case  where 
judgment  goes  by  default. 

INQUISTTION,  Office  of  the,  an  ec- 
clesiastical court  founded  by  Innocent  III., 
who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  sent  Father 
Dominic  and  others,  to  excite  the  Catholic 
princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to 
inquire  into  their  number  and  quality,  and 
to  transmit  a faithful  account  of  these 
particulars.  From  the  nature  of  their 
office,  these  agents  were  called  ta^utsifort; 
and  thus  arose  a tribunal  which  was  re- 
ceived in  all  Italy,  and  throughout  the  do- 
minions of  Spain,  excepting  the  kin^om  of 
Naples  and  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  principle  of  jurisprudence  upon 
which  the  Inquisition  proceeded  was  that 
of  taking  no  other  proof  of  a delinquent’s  ] 
guilt  than  his  own  confession.  He  was 
closely  confined  in  a dark  and  dismal  cell,  j 
where  he  was  compelled  to  sit  motionless 
and  silent,  and  if  his  feelings  found  vent  j 
in  a tone  of  complaint,  the  cver-watchful  i 
keeper  warned  him  to  be  silent.  He  was  j 
accused  of  no  specific  charge;  but  told  that  J 
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INOCUI.ATIO.T  WAS  rlBST  TIIIKD  ON  SEVEN  CONDEMNED  CEIMINALS. 
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KOWUBSS  HAS  BELIQIOUS  INTOLERANCE  RISEN  SO  HlGll  AS  IN  SPAIN. 


ins]  'a  'Ncto  Bictionaii)  of  tl;e  ISclles  ICettrcs. 


bis  g:uilt  was  known,  and  required  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  It*  he  confessed  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused,  he  pronounced  his 
own  sentence,  and  his  property  was  con- 
dscatcd.  If  he  declared  himself  innocent, 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
he  was  threatened  with  torture.  When 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
the  accused,  the  holy  auto  da  fk  w’as  or- 
dered. At  day  break  the  solemn  sound  of 
the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  called  the 
faithful  to  the  dreadful  spectacle.  The 
condemned  appeared  barefooted  clothed  in 
the  dreadful  Ban  benito,  with  a conical  cap 
on  their  heads.  The  Dominicans,  with  the 
banner  of  the  Inquisition,  led  the  way. 
Then  came  the  penitents,  who  were  to  be 
punished  by  fines,  &c.,  and  alter  the  cross, 
which  was  borne  behind  the  penitents, 
walked  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  were 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  dreadful 
procession  was  closed  by  monks  and  priests, 
and  tlie  hereticB  were  then  handed  over  to 
the  executioner,  who  finished  the  horrid 
spectacle,  in  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
tudes, who  assembled  in  throngs  to  witness 
the  agonies  in  the  victims  ! According  to 
the  estimate  in  Llorente’s  History  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  the  numberof  victims, 
from  14S1  to  1808,  amounted  to  3-11,021. 
Of  these,  39,912  were  burnt,  17,659  burnt 
in  effigy,  and  291,4.56  were  subjected  to 
severe  penance.  The  Inquisition  had  been 
abolished  during  the  French  rule  in  Spain ; 
it  was  re  established  by  Ferdinand  VII.  in 
1814  ; but  on  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  cortes  in  1820,  it  was  again 
abolished. 

INQUISTTOR,  in  law,  any  officer,  as  the 
sheriff  and  the  coroner,  having  power  to 

inquire  into  certain  matters. Grand  In- 

quUitor  is  the  name  give^  to  a judge  of  the 
Inquisition. 

INRO'LLMENT,  in  law,  the  registering 
or  entering  in  the  rolls  of  the  Chancery  and 
Queen’s  Bencli,  &c.  any  lawful  act,  as  re- 
co^isnnees,  &c. 

iNSAN'ITY,  mental  derangement  of 
any  degree,  from  slight  delirium  to  raving 
madness.  It  is,  however,  rarely  used  to 
express  temporary  delirium  occasioned  by 
fever,  &c. 

INSCRTBE,  to  engrave  on  a monument, 
pillar,  &c.;  or  to  commend  by  a short  ad- 
dress, less  formal  than  a dedication ; as,  to 
in*<rib€  an  ode  or  book  tfi  a prince.— /n* 
fcribrd,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  for  a figure 
5 inscribed  in  another,  so  that  all  its  angles 
2 touch  the  sides  or  planes  of  the  other  figure, 
g INSCRIF'Tl,  in  Roman  antinuity,  a 

o name  given  to  those  who  were  nranded 
a with  any  ignominious  mark  after  the 
k manner  in  which  slaves  were  treated. 
m INSCRIPTION,  any  monumental  wri- 

u tmg,  engraved  or  affixed  to  a thing,  to  give 
5 a more  distinct  knowledge  of  it,  or  to 
« »ome  important  fact  to  posterity, 

j TIm;  inscriptions  menthmed  by  Herodotus 
d snd  Diodorus  8iculus,  sufficiently  show  that 
ihi^  the  first  method  of  conveying  in- 
Mruciiou  to  mankind,  and  transmitting  the 
knowledge  of  history  and  sciences  to  pos- 


terity : thus  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
pillars  both  the  principles  of  sciences,  and 
the  history  of  the  world.  Fisistratus  carved 
precepts  of  husbandry  on  pillars  of  stone  ; 
and  the  treaties  of  confederacy  between  the 
Romans  and  Jews  were  engraved  on  plates 
of  brass.  Antiquarians  have  accordingly 
been  very  curious  in  examining  the  in- 
scriptions on  ancient  ruins,  coins,  medals, 
&c. 

INSEC'TA,  in  natural  history,  the  fifth 
class  of  animals  in  the  Linncean  system, 
comprehending  all  insects  except  worms, 
which  Liunseus  has  formed  into  a distinct 
class  called  VermeB,  The  Insecta  are  divided 
into  seven  orders,  namely,  the  coleoptcraf 
lejndoptera,  kemiptera,  neiiroptera,  diptera, 
and  aptera.  INIost  inaects  pass  througli 
three  states  or  metamorphoses,  the  larva, 
the  chrysalis,  and  the  perfect  insect.  [See 
Entomology.] 

INSECTIV'OROUS,  an  epithet  for  such 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  as  feed  or  subsist 
on  insects. 

INSEN'SIELE,  that  cannot  be  felt  or 
perceived.  Thus  we  say,  the  motion  of  the 
earth  is  insensible  to  the  eye:  a plant  grows 
by  insensible  degrees : the  humours  of  the 
body  are  thrown  off  by  insensible  perspi- 
ration. 

INSOLA'TION,  a term  sometimes  made 
use  of  to  denote  that  exposure  to  the  sun, 
which  is  mode  in  order  to  promote  the 
chemical  action  of  one  substance  upon 
another.  One  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  ex- 
posure of  vegetables  (as  fresh  gathered 
cabbage  leaves)  in  a glass  jar  of  water  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  the  action  of  which 
a large  quantity  of  pure  oxygen  gas  is  ob- 
tained. 

INSOL'VENCY,  the  state  of  a person 
who  has  not  property  sufficient  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts.  A bankrupt  is  an  in- 
solvent; but  persons  may  be  in  a state  of 
insolvency  without  having  committed  any 
of  the  specific  acts  which  render  them 
liable  to  a commission  of  bankruptcy. 

INSOL'VENT  ACTS,  certain  acts  of 

fiarliamcnt  passed  for  the  purpose  of  rc- 
ensing  from  prison,  and  sometimes  from 
their  debts,  persons  who  cannot  take  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 

INSPIRATION,  in  theology,  the  con- 
veying certain  notices  or  monitions  into 
the  mind,  by  extraordinary  or  supernatural 
influence ; or  the  communication  of  the  di- 
vine will  to  the  understanding  by  sugges- 
tions or  impressions  on  the  mind.  All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 

2 Tim.  iii. — People  arc  accustomed  also  to 
attribute  the  poetic  spirit,  or  flights  of  the 
imagination,  which  arc  found  in  I lie  writ- 
ings of  some  poets,  to  inspiration ; but, 
witliout  judging  hnrshlv,  wc  believe  wc 
may  affirm,  tlint  the  w'ord  is  thereby  much 
more  often  profaned  than  correctly  np- 
plicd.~-^/Nitpir«D'on,  in  nnntomy,  the  act 
of  breathing  or  taking  in  the  air  by  the  nl- 
tematc  coutractioo  aud  dilatation  of  tho 
chest. 

1 N S IT  8 8 ATT  ON,  in  chemistry,  the 


THE  CAUSES  or  INSANITT  ARE  ntVIUBO  INTO  rilTSlCAL  AND  MORAL. 
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SEVERAL  INSECTS  APPEAR  TO  HAVE  THE  SENSE  OP  SMELLING,  RUT  THE  ORGAN  IN  WHICH  IT  RESIDES  HAS  NOT  BEEN  DISCOVERED, 


SOME  PUILO30PUER3  DEKT  THAT  IN  HUMAN  NATUHE  THERE  13  ANT  POWER  OR  PROPENSITY  WHICH  CAN  PROPERLY  BE  CALLED  INSTINCT. 


MEN  OFTEN  ACT  FEOM  INSTINCT  WUEN  LEAST  AWABE  OF  IT. 


ins]  ®}je  Scuntific  anU  mterara  ®reasurg  ; [ins  ! 

bringing  a liquor  to  a thicker  consistence 
by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 

INSTALLATION,  the  ceremony  of  in- 
ducting, or  investing  with  any  charge, 
office,  or  rank ; as,  the  placing  a dean  or 
prebendary  in  his  stall  or  seat,  or  a knight 
into  his  order. 

INSTAL'MENT,  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, the  payment  of  a certain  portion  of  a 
gross  sura,  which  is  to  be  paid  at  different 
times,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  by  inatalmentB. 
In  constituting  a capital-stock  by  sub- 
scriptions of  individuals,  it  is  customary  to 
afford  facilities  to  subscribers  by  dividing 
the  sum  subscribed  into  instalments,  or 
portions  payable  at  distinct  periods.  In 
large  contracts  also,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
agree  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  by  in- 
stalments. 

I N ' S T A N T,  the  smallest  perceptible 
portion  of  time ; or  that  wherein  we  per- 
ceive no  succession. 

INSTANTER,  in  law,  instantly;  with- 
out the  least  delay ; as,  the  party  was  com- 
pelled to  plead  instanicr, 

IN  STATU  QUO  (Latin},  a term 
signifying  that  condition  in  which  things 
were  left  at  a certain  period ; as  when  bel- 
ligerent parties  agree  that  their  mutual  re- 
lations should  be  in  statu  quo,  or  as  they 
were  before  the  commencement  of  a war; 
and  the  like. 

INSTAURATA  TER'RA,  in  archaeolo- 
gy, land  ready  stocked  or  furnished  with  all 
things  necessary  to  carry  on  the  employ- 
ment of  a farmer. 

INSTAU'RUM  ECCLE'SIaE,  the  vest- 
ments, plate,  and  all  utensils  belonging  to 
a church. 

IN'STINCT,  that  power  of  volition  or 
impulse  produced  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  an  animal,  which  prompts  it  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  independent  of  all  instruction 
or  experience,  and  without  deliberation, 
where  such  act  is  immediately  connected 
with  its  own  individual  preservation,  or 
with  that  of  its  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  instinct  not  only  makes  animals 
perform  certain  actions  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  but  often  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the 
individual ; and  often,  also,  extremely  com- 
plicated. We  cannot  attribute  tliesc  ac- 
tions to  intelligence,  without  supposing  a 
degree  of  foresight  and  understanding  inff- 
nitely  superior  to  what  we  can  admit  in 
the  species  that  perform  them.  The  actions 
performed  by  instinct  are  not  the  effects  of 
imitation,  for  the  individuals  that  execute 
them  have  often  never  seen  them  done  by 
others;  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
common  intelligence  ot  the  species,  but 
become  more  singular,  more  skilful,  more 
disinterested,  in  proportion  as  the  animals 
belong  to  the  less  elevated  classes.  They 
are  so  much  the  property  of  the  species, 
that  all  the  individuals  perform  them  in 
the  same  manner,  without  any  improve- 
ment. The  duckling  hastens  to  the  water, 
tlie  hen  remains  the  proper  time  on  her 
eggs  during  incubation,  the  braver  builds 
his  curious  habitation  with  a skill  peculiar 

to  the  species,  and  the  bees  construct,  with  ; 
architectural  accuracy,  their  waxen  cells,  j 
Instinct,  then,  is  the  general  property'  of 
the  living  principle,  or  the  law  of  organized 
life  in  a state  of  action. 

IN'STITUTE,  or  INSTITUTION,  any  , 
society  instituted  or  established  according 
to  certain  laws,  or  regulations,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  some  particular  object,  such  as 
colleges  or  seminaries  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  sciences.  Literary  Institutes,  Me- 
chanics’ Institutes,  and  others. We  ap- 

ply the  word  trw^i^u^ien  to  laws,  rites,  and  • 
ceremonies,  which  are  enjoined  by  autho-  ■ 
rity  as  permanent  rules  of  conduct  or  of 
government ; as,  the  institutions  of  Moses 
or  Lycurgus.  Also,  a society  of  individuals 
for  promoting  any  public  object,  as  a cha- 
ritable or  benevolent  instigation.— The 
term  is  also  used  for  the  putting  a clerk 
into  possession  of  a spiritual  benetice,  pre-  ' 
vious  to  which  the  oath  against  simony, 
and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
are  to  be  taken, 

IN'STRUMENT,  Musical,  a machine 
or  sonorous  body,  artiffcially  constructed 
for  the  production  of  musical  sounds.  They  \ 
are  divided  into  three  kinds,  wind’ instru-  I 
raents,  stringed  instruments,  and  instru-  | 
ments  of  percussion. Mathematical  in- 

struments, a common  case  of,  contains, — a 
pair  of  plain  compasses;  a pmr  of  drawing 
compasses ; a drawing  pen ; a protractor ; 
a parallel  ruler : a plain  scale ; and  a sec- 
tor; besides  black  lead  pencils. Jnetru^ 

ment,  in  law%  a deed  or  writing  drawn  up 
between  two  parties,  and  containing  sever^ 
covenants  agreed  between  them. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MU  SIC,  music  pro-  ■ 
duced  by  instruments,  as  distinguished 
from  vocal  music;  particularlv  applied  to 
the  greater  compositions,  in  wliich  the  hu- 
man voice  has  no  part.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  Italian  composers 
used  no  other  instruments  m their  groat 
pieces  than  violins  and  bass-viols;  at  that 
time,  however,  they  began  to  use  the  haut- 
boy and  the  bom  ; and  even  to  this  day,  the 
Italians  use  wind  instruments  much  less 
than  the  French  and  Germans.  In  general, 
symphonies  and  overtures,  solos,  duets, 
terzettos,  quariettos,  &c.,  sonatas,  fanta- 
sias, concerts  for  single  instruments,  dan- 
ces, marches,  &c.,  belong  to  instrumental 
music. 

IN'SULATED,  in  architecture,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  such  columns  as  stand  aionc, 
or  free  from  any  contiguous  w’all,  &c.,  like 
an  island  in  the  sea;  wmcncc  the  name.  : 

INSULATION^  in  electrical  experi- 
ments, that  state  in  which  the  communiea-  ' 
tion  of  electrical  fluid  is  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  a non-elcclrii*  body*  j 

INSU'll.VNCE,  in  law  and  commerce, 
the  act  of  providing  against  a possible  los^ 
by  entering  into  contract  with  one  who  is 
willing  to  give  assurance;  that  U,  to  bind 
himself  to  make  good  such  possible  loss,  | 
upon  the  contingency  of  its  occunvncc.  j 
In  this  contract,  tlic  cliances  of  benefit  1 

equal  to  the  insurer  and  the  assurer.  The  j 
first  actually  pays  a certain  sum,  and  the  j 

3SS  A CHILD  SUCKS,  AS  A BKE  BUILDS  ITS  CELL,  BT  INSTINCT. 
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latter  undertakes  to  pay  a larger,  if  an  acci- 
dent should  happen.  The  one,  therefore, 
renders  his  property  secure;  the  other  re- 
ceives money,  with  the  probability  that  it  is 
clear  gain.  The  instrument  by  which  the 
contract  is  made,  is  denominated  a policy^ 
and  the  stipulated  consideration  is  called 
the  premium.  These  are  generally  for  pro- 
tection against  losses  by  lire,  or  risks  at 
sea.  Policies  on  lives  are  another  descrip- 
tion of  this  contract,  whereby  a party,  for  a 
certain  premium,  agrees  to  pay  a certain 
sum,  if  a person,  to  whose  life  it  relates, 
shall  die  within  a time  specided,  or  to  pay 
the  executors  of  the  insured  a certain  sum 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  policies, 
however,  usually  make  an  exception  of 
death  by  suicide.  According  to  general 
practice,  a life  insurance  is  seldom  made  by 
the  payment  of  a single  sum  when  it  is 
eifected,  but  almost  always  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  premium  during  its  continu- 
ance, the  drat  being  paid  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insurance.  An  individual, 
therefore,  who  has  insured  a sum  on  his 
life,  would  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  the 
insurance,  were  he  not  to  continue  regular- 
ly to  make  his  annual  payments.  But  by 
attending  to  this,  not  only  does  he  mate- 
rially augment  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  those  dependent  on  him ; but,  being  thus 
led  to  contract  a habit  of  saving  for  this 
particular  object,  it  is  probable  that  the 
nabit  will  acquire  additional  strength ; 
w'hile  his  mind  will  be  relieved  from  the 
anxiety  attendant  on  that  distressing  state 
of  fear  and  uncertainty,  which  must  ever 
aggravate  the  terrors  of  death  to  one  who 
contemplates  the  prospect  of  leaving  be- 
hind him  a destitute  family. 

INTA  GL108,  precious  stones  on  which 
are  engraved  the  heads  of  eminent  men, 
inscriptions,  &c.,  such  as  are  set  in  rings, 
&c.  [See  Gems.] 

INTEGER,  in  arithmetic,  a whole  num- 
ber, in  contradistinction  to  a fraction. 

Integrant  particles  of  bodies,  are  those 
into  which  bodies  gre  reduced  by  solution 
or  mechanical  division,  as  distinct  from 
elementary  particles. — /nfcfrra/  calculus, 
in  algebra,  the  finding  of  the  integral  from 
the  aifferciitial,  whicti  answers  to  the  in- 
verse method  of  fluxions. 

INTEG'UMENT,  in  anatomy,  a covering 
or  membrane,  which  invests  any  particular 
part  of  the  body.  The  skin  of  seeds  and 
the  shells  of  cnistaceous  animals  are  also 
denominated  integuments. 

INTELLECT,  that  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  which  receives  or  comprehends  tlie 
ideas  communicated  toil;  otherwise  colled 
the  unHersfanHing. 

INTEND'ANT,  a word  much  used  in 
France,  denoting  a person  wlio  has  the 
charge,  direction,  or  management  of  some 
otfif-'r  or  department ; as  an  in/endant  of 
marine,  an  intendant  of  finance,  &c. 

INTKR'CALARY,  in  chronology,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  the  day  inserted  in  leap-year. 
"■  ““In  mc-ilicine,  intercalary  daysnrv.  those 
during  the  course  of  a distemper  in  which 
nature  is  excited  to  throw  off  her  load  uii- 

seasonably,  as  the  3d,  5th,  9th,  13th,  and 
19th. 

INTERCES'SION,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
the  act  of  a tribune  of  the  people,  whereby 
he  inhibited  the  act  of  another  magistrate, 
or  prevented  the  passing  of  a law  in  the 
senate,  which  was  usually  done  by  the 
single  w'ord  veto. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  in  architec- 
ture, the  space  between  two  columns,  which 
is  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  height 
and  bulk  of  the  columns. 

INTERCOS  TAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  such  muscles,  nerves,  arte- 
ries and  veins  as  lie  between  the  ribs. 

The  great  intercostal  nerve  arises  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  from  a branch  of  the 
sixth  and  one  of  the  fifth  pair,  uniting  into 
one  trunk,  whicii  passes  out  of  the  cranium 
through  the  carotid  canal,  and  descends  by 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  thorax,  loins,  and  os  sacrum; 
receiving  in  its  course  the  small  accessory 
branches  from  all  the  thirty  pair  of  spinad 
nerves. 

INTERDICT,  an  ecclesiastical  censure, 
by  which  the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  a kingdom, 
province,  town,  &c.  This  censure  has  been 
frequently  executed  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany;  and,  in  the  year  ll/O,  pope 
Alexander  III.  put  all  England  under  an 
viterdict,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  perform 
any  part  of  divine  service,  except  baptizing 
infants,  taking  confessions,  and  giving  ab- 
solution to  dying  penitents. 

IN'TEREST  18  the  sum  of  money  paid 
or  allowed  for  the  loan  or  use  of  some  otl\cr 
sum,  lent  for  a certain  time,  according  to  a 
fixed  rate.  The  sum  lent  is  called  the  prin- 
cipal: the  sum  agreed  on  as  interest,  is 
called  the  rate  j)er  cejit.,  and  the  principal 
and  interest  added  together  is  c^led  the 
amount.  Interest  is  distinguished  into  sim- 
ple and  compound.  Simple  interest  is  that 
•which  is  paid  for  the  principal,  or  sum  lent, 
at  a certain  rate  or  allowance  made  by  law, 
or  agreement  of  panics,  wlicrcby  so  much 
as  bl.  or  G/.  or  any  other  sum,  is  paid  for 
100/.  lent  out  for  one  year;  and  more  or 
leas  proportionally  for  greater  or  lesser 
sums,  and  for  more  or  less  time.— —Com- 
pound interest  is  when  the  interest  for  one 
year  is  added  to  the  principal,  and  the  inte- 
rest calculated  in  the  following  year  on  that 
accumulation.  In  this  manner  the  princi- 
pal nearly  doubles  every  H years.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  money,  when  placed  at  com- 
pound interest,  after  a certain  number  of 
years,  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  in  some  in- 
stances appears  truly  astonishing.  One 
penny,  put  out  at  6 per  cent,  compound 
interest,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  would,  in 
1810,  have  amounted  to  a sum  exceeding  in 
value  357,000,000  of  solid  globes  of  standard 
gold,  each  in  magnitude  as  large  an  this 
earth  1 (the  exact  number  of  globes,  ac- 
cording to  this  computation,  is  35/»  17  LG00); 
while  at  simple  interest,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  only  7«-  7'id.  ["’u  givethis 

on  the  authority  of  the  ConvcrsntionV 
Lexicon,"  without  stopping  to  ascertain  its 
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accuracy;  but  recommend  it  as  an  arith- 
metical exercise  to  our  young  friends.]  — 
Interest,  in  arithmetic,  a rule  by  which  the 

interest  of  money  is  computed. Interestp 

in  law,  is  generally  taken  for  a chattel  real, 
or  a lease  for  years,  &c.,  but  more  for  a fu- 
ture term. 

INTEllFOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  flowers  or  peduncles  that  are 
between  opposite  leaves  which  are  placed 
alternately. 

INTERJECTION,  in  grammar,  an  in- 
declinable part  of  speech,  serving  to  ex- 
press some*passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind ; 
as,  Alas  1 my  fondest  hopes  are  now  for 
ever  fled.” 

INTERLOC'UTORY  Order  or  Decree, 
in  law,  an  order  that  does  not  decide  the 
cause,  but  only  some  matter  incident 
thereto,  which  may  happen  in  the  interme- 
diate stage  of  a cause ; as  when,  in  chan- 
cery or  exchequer,  the  plaintiff  obtains  an 
order  for  an  injunction  until  the  hearing  of 
the  cause ; which  order,  not  being  final,  is 
called  interlocutory. 

INTERLUDE,  in  the  drama,  a light  en- 
tertainment exhibited  on  the  stage  between 
the  principal  performance  and  the  after- 
piece.  At  present,  the  term  interlude  is 
applied  principally  to  small  comic  operas, 
written  for  two  or  three  persons.  In  an- 
cient tragedy,  the  chorus  sung  the  inter- 
ludes between  the  acts. 

INTERLU'NIUM,  in  astronomy,  the 
time  in  which  the  moon  has  no  appearance 
or  phases. 

INTERMITTENT  Fevers,  such  fevers 
as  subside  and  soon  return  again.  These 
fevers  are  distinguished  into  various 
classes,  according  to  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  relapse  into  them,  as  tertian 
fever,  quartan  fever,  &c. 

INTERNO'DIUM,  in  botany,  the  space 
contained  between  any  two  knots  or  joints 
of  the  stalk  of  a plant. 

INTEROS'SEI  PE'DIS,  in  anatomy, 
seven  muscles  of  the  toes,  which  serve  to 

extend  them. Interosaei  muacuH  manus, 

the  muscles  of  the  hand  between  the 
bones,  which  serve  to  extend  the  fingers: 
they  are  divided  into  external  and  internal. 

INTERPOLATION,  in  philological  cri- 
ticism, the  insertion  of  spurious  passages 
in  the  writings  of  some  ancient  author. — ^ 
In  raatheoiatics,  that  branch  of  analysis 
which  treats  of  the  methods  by  which, 
when  a series  of  quantities  succeeding 
each  other,  and  formed  all  according  to 
some  determinate  law,  arc  given,  others 
subject  to  the  same  law  may  be  inter- 
posed between  them.  . 

I N T E R K E G ' N U ^I,  the  time  dunng 
which  a throne  is  vacant,  in  elective  king- 
doms; for  in  such  ns  arc  hereditary,  like 
that  of  England,  there  is  no  such  thing  ns 
an  interregnum. 

INTERROGATION,  in  grammar,  a 
character  or  point  (?)  denoting  a question, 
ns.  Do  you  love  me  7^-^Inierrogaiion,  in 
rhetoric,  a figure  containing  a proposition 
in  the  form  of  a question. 

INTERROG  ATORY,  in  law,  a question 


in  writing  demanded  of  a witness  in  a 
cause,  who  is  to  answer  it  under  the  so-  I 
lemuity  of  an  oath.  ^ 

INTERSECTION,  in  mathematics,  the  ; 
cutting  of  one  line  or  plane  by  another:  • 
thus  we  say,  that  the  mutual  intersection 
of  two  planes  is  a right  line. 

INTERSTEL'LAR,  situated  beyond  the 
solar  system.  i 

INTERVAL,  in  music,  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  vibrations,  pro-  ; 
duced  by  one  sonorous  body  of  a certain  ‘ 
magnitude  and  texture,  and  of  those  pro-  ; 
duced  by  another  of  a different  magnitude 
and  texture,  in  the  same  time.  The  an- 
cients divided  the  intervals  into  simple  or 
uucomposite,  which  they  call  diastems,  and 
composite  intervals,  which  they  call  sys- 
tems. Modern  musicians  consider  the  se- 
mitone as  a simple  interval,  and  only  call 
those  composite  which  consist  of  two  or 
more  semitones. 

INTERVERTEBRA'LES,  in  anatomy, 
the  muscles  which  draw  the  vertebra  nearer 
to  each  other. 

INTES'TINA,  in  zoology,  an  order  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  of  the  class  Vermes,  in- 
cluding earthworms  and  leeches. 

INTESTINES,  the  bowels  of  an  animal, 
consisting  of  small  ones  disposed  in  convo- 
lutions, four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the  : 
animal,  and  of  large  ones  called  the  ctecum, 
the  cofon,  and  the  rec/wm ; the  whole  having 
a motion  backw'ards  and  forwards,  called 
the  peristaltic  motion.  The  small  intestines  ! 
have  internally  folds,  called  valvula  conni-  | 
rentes;  and  the  large  intestines  have  mus-  ; 
cular  bands.  | 

INTONATION,  in  music,  the  act  of  j 
sounding  the  notes  in  the  scale  with  the  { 
voice,  or  any  other  given  order  of  musical  [ 
tones.  It  consists,  in  fact,  in  giving  to  the  1 
tones  of  the  voice  or  instrument  that  occa-  ! 
sional  impulse,  swell,  and  decrease,  on 
which,  in  a great  measure,  all  expression 
depends. 

INTOXICATION,  the  state  produced 
by  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquids. 
It  may  be  called  progressive  madness.  Its  ■ 
first  stage  is  marked  oy  an  increased  circu-  : 
lation  of  the  blood ; the  consciousness  is 
not  yet  attacked,  the  fancy  is  more  lively, 
and  the  feeling  of  strength  and  courage  is 
increased.  In  the  second  stage,  the  effect 
. on  the  brain  is  more  decided : the  peculiari- 
ties of  character,  and  the  faults  of  tempera-  ^ 
ment,  which  in  his  sober  moments  the  indi- 
vidual could  control  and  conceal,  manifest 
themselves  without  reserve.  Consciousness, 
in  the  next  stage,  becomes  more  weakened ; 
the  balance  of  the  body  cannot  be  kept, 
and  dizziness  attacks  the  brain.  In  tlie 
next  degree,  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  in  the 
tumult  of  animal  excitement;  conscious- 
ness is  extinguished;  the  organs  of  speech 
refuse  to  peiionn  their  office, or  the  tongue 
pours  forth  an  incoherent  jargon;  the  face  . 
18  red  and  swollen;  the  eyes  arc  protruded  | 
; and  meaningless;  and  the  drunkard  falls  j 
into  a state  of  stupor  and  insensibility.  | 
I INTROSUSCEPTION,  the  falling  of  j 
j one  part  of  an  intestine  into  another,  or  j 
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the  passing:  of  one  part  within  another, 
causiofT  a duplicature  of  the  intestine. 

INTRAN'SITIVE,  iu  grammar,  an  epi- 
thet for  a verb  that  expresses  actions  that 
do  not  pass  over  to  an  object,  as  I go,  1 
come,  I sleep,  &c. 

IN  TRAN'SITU,  (Latin)  during  the  pas- 
sage from  one  place  to  another. 

iNTRENCH'MENT,  in  fortification,  any 
work  that  shelters  a post  against  the  at- 
tacks of  an  enemy. 

INTRU'SION,  in  law,  a violent  or  unlaw- 
ful seizing  upon  lands  or  tenements. 

INTUF'TlON,  mental  view  or  percep- 
tion; the  instantaneous  act  of  the  mind  in 
perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas. 

INU'L.-V,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  19  Syngenesia,  order  2 Folygamia 
tuperjlua.  The  species  are  princip^ly  pe- 
rennials, and  natives  of  the  East. 

IN'ULINE,  in  chemistry,  a white  and 
pulverulent  starch-Iikc  substance,  ext  racted 
from  the  root  of  the  Inula  Stellenium,  or 
elecampane.  It  exists  also  in  the  roots  of 
colchicum  and  pellitory. 

1NUN'D.-V1\E,  in  botany,  one  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  natural  orders,  cousisting  of  aquatic 
plants. 

IN  V.\CTUO,  (Latin)  in  empty  space,  or 
in  space  comparatively  empty. 

IN'VALID,  a person  who  is  maimed, 
wounded,  or  otherwise  disabled.  In  mi- 
litary or  naval  affairs,  a soldier  or  sailor 
wounded  or  disabled  in  uar,  and  unfit 
for  service.  The  noble  establishments  at 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea  for  the  invalids 
of  the  navy  and  army  are  among  the  proud- 
est monuments  of  the  British  nation. 

INVENTION,  in  a geueral  sense,  the 
contrivance  and  production  of  something 
that  did  not  before  e.\ist.— In  painting, 
the  finding  or  choice  of  the  objects  which 
are  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
piece. In  rhetoric,  the  finding  and  se- 

lecting of  arguments  to  prove  and  illustrate 

the  point  in  view.; In  poetry,  it  is  applied 

to  whatever  the  poet  adus  to  the  history  of 
the  subject. 

INVER'SE  RATIO,  is  when  the  effect 
or  result  of  any  operation  is  less  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cause  is  greater,  or  is  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  cause  is  less. 

l.WER'SION,  in  geometry,  the  chang- 
ing antecedents  into  consequents  in  the 

terms  of  proportion,  and  the  contrary. 

In  grammar,  a chanj^e  of  the  natural  order 
of  words. In  mu*ic,  the  change  of  posi- 

tion, either  of  a subject  or  of  n chord. 

INVERTENS  somnus,  in  botany,  a term 
denoting  the  sleep  of  plants,  during  wliicli 
tht;  leaver  are  inverted. 

INVESTITURE,  in  law,  the  open  de- 
livery  of  seisin  or  possession.  There  was 
anciently  a great  variety  of  ceremonies  used 
upon  inTestitnres.  At  first  they  were  made 
by  a certain  form  of  words;  afterwards,  by 
•uch  things  as  had  the  greatest  rcscmblanen 
to  the  thinjj  to  be  transfiTred : thus  where 
lands  were  intended  to  pS'-'-,  a turf,  ^ r.  was 
delivpTed  by  the  granter  to  the  grantee. 

INVorX'TION,  in  theology,  the  act  of 

addressing  God  in  prayer  for  his  assistance 

and  protection. Invocation,  in  poetry,  an 

address  at  the  beginning  of  a poem,  wherein 
the  poet  calls  for  the  assistance  of  some 
divinity,  particularly  of  his  muse,  or  the 
deity  of  poetry.  In  the  course  of  an  epic 
poem  several  invocations  may  occur,  peurti- 
cularly  when  any  thing  extraordinary  is  to 
be  related;  but  the  first  invocation  is  al- 
ways the  most  considerable. 

IN'VOICE,  in  commerce,  a written  ac- 
count of  the  particulars  of  merchandize 
shipped  or  sent  to  a purchaser,  factor,  &c. 
with  the  value  or  prices  and  charges  an- 
nexed. * 

INVOLU'CRUM,  in  botany,  a sort  of 
calyx  or  cup,  which  surrounds  a number  of 
flowers  together,  every  one  of  which  has, 
besides  this  general  cup,  its  own  particular 
perianthiiim. 

INVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  raising 
any  quantity  to  a given  pow’cr  by  multi- 
plying it  into  itself  the  required  number  of 
times;  thus,  the  cube  of  3 is  got  by  mul- 
tiplying 3,  the  root,  into  itself  twice,  as 
3 X 3 X 3=27.  Here  27,  the  third  power  of 
3,  is  found  by  hii^olution,  or  multiplying  the 
number  into  itself,  and  the  product  by  the 
same  number.  ' 

I ODINE,  in  chemistry,  a poison,  of  a 
black  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  procured 
from  kelp ; resembling  chlorine  in  its 
odour,  and  power  of  destroying  vegetable 
colours.  Iodine  is  incombustible,  but  with 
azote  it  forms  a curious  detonating  pow'der. 
It  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
readily  taken  up  by  alcohol  and  ether,  to 
which  it  imparts  a reddish-brown  colour. 
The  test  made  use  of  for  the  detection  of 
iodine  in  any  solution,  is  starch,  with  which 
iodine  has  the  property  of  uniting,  and 
of  forming  with  it  a compound,  recognizable 
by  its  deep  blue  colour.  For  the  investi- 
gation of  its  properties  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Gay  Lussne  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy. Iodic  yicid  is  formed  by  the  com- 

bination of  iodine  with  oxygen.— Jorfa/e, 
a salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  iodic 

acid  with  salifiable  bases. Iodide,  a 

substance  formed  by  the  union  of  iodine 
with  any  of  the  metaU;  as,  the  iodide  of 
mercury,  wliich  is  a beautiful  red  powder. 
The  iodides  of  potassium  and  iron  arc  sup- 
posed to  possess  great  powers  iu  resolving 
glandular  swellings. 

lONTC.  The  ionic  Order  is  the  third  of 
the  five  orders  of  architecture,  being  a kind 
of  mean  between  the  robust  and  delicate 
orders.  The  first  idea  of  this  order  was 
given  by  the  people  of  Ionia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  VitniviuB,  formed  it  on  the  mo- 
del of  an  elegantly  shaned  young  woman ; 
whereas  the  Doric  had  been  formed  on  the 
model  of  n strong  robust  man.  The  height 
of  its  column  is  nine  times  the  diameter: 
its  capital  is  adorned  with  volutes,  or  ram's 
horns,  but  it  has  no  leaves  of  tlic  acanthus, 
like  the  Composite.  ^Thc  Ionic  Sect  of 
plulosophers  was  founded  by  Tlmlrs,  a 
imtivrof  Miletus  in  Ionia,  wliich  oreasiourd 
his  followers  to  assume  the  appellation  of 
Ionic.  Thales  was  succeeded  by  Annxi- 
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mander  and  Anaximenes,  both  of  Miletus; 
Anaxagoras  Clazomenius  succeeded  them, 
and  removed  his  school  from  Asia  to  Athens, 
where  Socrates  was  Iiis  scholar.  They  held 
that  water  was  the  principle  from  which 
all  corporeal  things  were  derived,  and  into 
which  they  will  finally  be  resolved  again. 
They  admitted  but  one  world,  which  they 
regarded  as  the  work  of  God,  and  as  ani- 
mated by  him  as  its  soul.  They  maintained 
that  the  universe  was  governed  by  destiny, 
by  which  they  meant  the  immutable  laws 
of  Providence.  They  asserted  matter  to  be 
changeable,  but  denied  that  it  was  divisible 
to  infinity.  They  believed  the  existence  of 
spirits  or  demons,  as  intelligent  and  im- 
mortal substances.  The  soul,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  existed  after  it  left  the  body ; 
and  they  attributed  to  iuauimate  things  a 
kind  of  torpid  soul.^— Ionic  mood,  in  music, 
a light  and  airy  sort  of  music  among  the 
ancients,  consisting  of  soft  and  melting 
strains 

IPECACUAN'HA,  a medicinal  root, 
produced  in  South  America,  and  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  the  l/th  century, 
when  it  was  much  esteemed  for  the  cure  of 
dysenteries.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid, 
covering  the  tongue  with  a kind  of  muci- 
lage. It  is  one  of  the  safest  and  mildest 
emetics  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
is  administered  as  a powder,  in  the  tinc- 
ture, or  infused  in  wdne. 

IRIDTUM,  in  mineralogy,  a metal  dis- 
covered in  1803,  and  which  received  its 
name  from  its  different  solutions  present- 
ing all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Iridium 
occurs  only  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  is  the 
most  refractory  of  all  the  metals,  and  ap- 
pears as  a gray  metallic  powder. 

I'RIS,  in  botany,  the  flower-de-luce  or 
flag-flower,  &c.;  a plant  with  a bulbous 
root,  which  bears  a beautiful  blue  flower. 
There  are  many  species  of  it,  as  the  com- 
mon yellow  or  water  iris,  the  flag  iris,  the 
dwarf  iris,  &c. Iris,  in  anatomy,  a varie- 

gated circle  which  surrounds  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  by  means  of  which  that  opening  is 

enlarged  or  diminished. The  changeable 

colours  which  sometimes  appear  in  the 

glasses  of  telescopes,  &c. A coloured 

spectrum  which  a triangular  glass  prism 
casts  on  a wall,  w hen  placed  at  a due  angle 
in  the  sun-beams. 

I'RON  (ferrum),  in  mineralogy,  one  of 
the  imperfect  metals,  but  the  hardest  and 
most  useful,  as  w'cll  as  (he  most  plentiful 
of  any.  It  is  found  rarely  in  native  masses ; 
but  in  ores,  mineralized  by  different  sub- 
stances, it  abounds  in  every  part  of  the 
earth.  It  is  of  a livid  whitish  colour,  in- 
clined  to  gray,  but  when  cut,  of  a bluish 
gray.  It  has  a metallic  lustre,  fine-grained 
texture,  and  is  verj'  brittle.  Next  to  tin,  it 
is  tlie  lightest  of  all  metallic  substances, 
and  next  to  gold,  the  most  tenacious.  Iron 
IS  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  capable 
of  becoming  maCTCtic ; but  it  retains  this 
quality  only  a snort  time.  It  is  the  only 
metal  which  takes  fire  by  the  collision  of 
flint.  Heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  be- 
comes oxydized.  It  combines  with  carbon. 


and  forms  what  is  called  steel.  It  com- 
bines with  phosphorus  in  a direct  and  an 
indirect  manner,  and  unites  with  sulphur 
readily  by  fusion.  All  acids  act  upon  iron. 
Nitrate  of  potash  detonates  very  vigorously 
with  it.  Iron  is  likewise  dissolved  by  alka- 
line sulphurets;  and  it  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  a number  of  metals.  "When 
rubbed  it  has  a slight  smell,  and  it  imparts 
to  the  tongue  a peculiar  astringent  taste, 
called  chalybeate.  In  a moist  atmosphere, 
iron  speedily  oxydizes,  and  becomes  co- 
vered with  a brown  coating,  called  rust. 
Iron  is  remarkable  for  the  effect  fire  has  on 
it,  in  rendering  it  more  ductile;  most  of 
the  other  metals  are  brittle  while  they  are 
hot ; but  this  is  most  of  all  malleable,  as  it 
approaches  nearest  to  fusion.  It  grows 
red-hot  long  before  it  melts,  and  is  known 
to  be  approaching  towards  that  state,  by 
its  becoraiug  whiter,  and  by  its  sparkling: 
if  taken  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  runs,  it 
is  found  to  be  more  malleable  for  the  fu- 
sion ; but  if  it  be  kept  long  in  that  state, 
its  sulphur  dissipates  in  form  of  a white 
smoke  ; the  metal  after  this  becomes  much 
more  brittle,  and  in  fine  runs  into  a bluish 
glass.  Iron,  exposed  to  the  focus  of  a great 
burning-glass,  instantly  grows  red-hot, 
then  turns  wliitish,  sparkles  and  flames, 
and  immediately  after  melts ; soon  after 
this  the  greatest  part  of  it  flies  off  in 
sparks,  which  appear  very  bright,  and,  if 
caught  upon  paper,  are  found  to  be  so 
many  little  globular  bodies,  all  hollow  like 
bomb-shells : the  remainder  runs  into  a 
bluish  or  purplish  glass ; and  this  glass, 
exposed  again  to  the  same  focus,  on  a piece 
of  charcoal,  takes  up,  from  the  vegetable 
fuel,  the  sulphur  or  inflammable  principle 
it  had  lost,  and  becomes  true  iron  again. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  effects  of  a common, 
and  those  of  a solar  fire,  on  this  bod^,  con- 
cur to  prove  that  it  consists  of  vitriolic  salt, 
a vitriliable  earth,  and  a peculiar  bitumin- 
ous matter,  not  found  in  any  of  the  other 
metals.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  readily 
melts  with  gold  and  silver,  and  unites  with 
them  in  fusion  ; but  if  it  be  impure,  it  se- 
parates Itself,  and  forms  a distinct  rctpilus 
above  the  surface  of  the  other.  On  being 
heated  red-hot,  it  increases  in  bulk  and  in 
weight ; but  it  returns  to  its  former  gra- 
vity and  dimensions  when  cold.  In  the 
great  iron  works,  the  ore,  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  lime  or  some 
other  substance  to  promote  its  fusion,  is 
thrown  into  the  furnace;  and  baskets  of 
charcoal  or  coke,  in  due  proportion,  are 
thrown  in  along  with  it,  A part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  uimacc  is  filled  with  fuel 
only.  This  being  kindled,  the  blast  of  the 
great,  bellows  is  directed  on  it,  and  soon 
raises  the  whole  to  a most  intense  heat : 
this  melts  the  ore  immediately  above  it, 
and  the  reduced  metal  drops  dow  n through 
the  fuel  and  collects  at  the  bottom.  The 
rest  sinks  down  to  fill  up  the  void  left  by 
the  consumed  fuel,  and  this,  in  its  turn, 
comes  next  in  the  way  of  the  bellow  s,  and 
is  also  reduced.  More  ore  and  fuel  are 
supplied  above,  and  the  operation  s on 
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till  the  melted  metal  at  the  bottom,  in> 

- creasing  in  quantity,  rises  almost  to  the 
aperture  of  the  blast ; it  is  let  out  by  pierc- 
: ing  a hole  in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and 
then  forms  what  arc  called  pigs  of  cast 
iron. — In  summing  up  the  various  uses  of 
iron,  we  will  quote  the  words  of  Ur.  Ure, 
who  very  truly  observes,  it  accommodates 
itself  to  all  our  wants,  our  desires,  and  even 
our  caprices ; it  is  equally  serviceable  to 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  to  agriculture,  and 
j war;  the  same  ore  furnishes  the  sword, 
the  ploughshare,  the  scythe,  the  pruning* 

' hook,  the  needle,  the  graver,  the  spring  of 
! a watch  or  of  a carriage,  the  chisel,  the 
' chain,  the  anchor,  the  compass,  the  can- 
non, and  the  bomb.  It  is  a medicine  of 
1 much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to 
1 the  human  iVame.^'  To  this  let  us  add  the 
1 astounding  fact,  that  the  total  production 
1 of  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  one  year,  is,  as 
[ nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  one  million  of 

j tons! Action  of  Sea  and  liiver  Water  on 

1 Iron,  At  a late  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
1 sociation,  Messrs.  Mallet  and  Davy  com- 
j municated  the  results  of  their  experiments, 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  civil 
engineer.  They  find  that  pure  oxygen  and 
pure  water  are  both  neutral  bodies  in  re- 
j gard  to  iron,  and  only  act  on  it  together ; 

1 that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  uncombined 
' or  suspended  carbon  in  cast  iron,  the  more 
' is  it  acted  on  by  these  agents ; so  much  so, 
that  soft  Scotch  or  Irish  cast  iron  may  be 
used  to  protect  g^ey  or  chilled  cast  iron 
from  all  corrosion.  With  respect  to  the 
protection  of  iron  by  clectro-chemical 
' agency,  zinc  will  only  protect  iron  for  a 
time : the  oxyde  of  zinc  becoming  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  of  the  iron,  when  all 
protection  is  at  an  end. 

I'XlON-CL.\Y,  in  mineralogy,  a basaltic 
substance,  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  oc- 
, carring  massive  or  vesicular. 

1 I RON-FLINT,  in  mineralogy,  a subspe- 
cies of  quartz,  with  a fracture  more  or  less 
conchoidal,  shining  and  nearly  vitreous.  It 
< occurs  either  in  siK-sidcd  prisms,  in  small 
‘ grains,  and  also  in  masses.  Its  varieties 
1 are  red,  yellow,  and  greenish. 

I'RONY,  a mode  of  speech,  or  writing, 

■ expressing  a sense  contrary  to  what  the 
speaker  or  writer  means  to  convey.  When 
irony  is  uttered,  the  dissimulation  is  gcnc- 
! rally  apparent  from  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing, which  may  be  either  accompanied  by 
an  arch  look  or  by  affected  gravity. 

1 IRRITABII/ITY,  in  medicine,  a pro- 
' perty  peculiar  to  muscles,  by  which  they 
contract  upon  the  application  of  certain 
stimuli,  without  a consciousness  of  action. 
; This  power  may  be  seen  in  the  tremulous 
1 contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or 
1 when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  in 
1 operations.  Even  when  the  body  is  dead 
to  all  appearance,  and  the  nervous  power  is 
gone,  this  contractile  power  remains  till 
the  organization  yields,  and  begins  to  be 
1 di*-^(,lvp(l.  Thus  there  is  a great  distinc- 
tion bctwei'H  the  irritahilitg  of  muscles 
j and  the  sensihility  of  nerves.  All  the  mus- 
cles of  voluntary  motion  answer  to  stimuli 

with  a quick  and  forcible  contraction ; and 
yet  they  hardly  feel  the  stimuli  by  w'hich 
these  coutractious  are  produced,  or,  at 
least,  they  do  not  convey  that  feeling  to 
the  brain.  There  is  no  consciousness  of 
present  stimulus  in  those  parts  which  are 
called  into  action  by  the  impulse  of  the 
nerves,  and  at  the  command  of  the  w ill : so 
that  muscular  parts  have  all  the  irritability 
of  the  system,  with  but  little  feeling,  and 
that  little  owing  to  the  nerves  which  enter 
into  their  substance ; while  nerves  have  all 
the  sensibility  of  the  system;  but  no  mo- 
tion. 

ISA'IAH,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Isaiah  is  the  first  of  the  four  great  prophets, 
the  other  three  being  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel.  The  style  of  Isaiah  is  noble,  su- 
blime and  fiorid.  Grotius  calls  him  the 
Demosthenes  of  the  Hebrews.  He  bad  the 
advantage,  above  the  other  prophets,  of  im- 
proving his  diction  by  conversing  with  men 
of  the  greatest  learning  and  elocution ; and 
this  added  a sublimity,  force,  and  majesty 
to  what  he  said.  He  boldly  reproved  the 
vices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
openly  displayed  the  judgments  of  God  that 
threatened  the  Jewish  nation;  at  the  same 
time  denouncing  vengeance  on  the  Assy- 
rians, Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Moabites, 
Edomites,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  who  were 
instrumental  in  indicting  those  judgments. 
He  foretold  the  deliverance  of  the  Jew’s 
from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  by  the 
hands  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  a hundred 
years  before  it  came  to  pass;  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  predictions  are  those  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  in  w'hich  he  not  only 
foretold  his  coming  in  the  fiesh,  but  many 
of  the  great  and  memorable  circumstances 
of  his  life  and  death.  The  whole,  indeed, 
bears  the  stamp  of  genius  and  true  inspira- 
tion. 

ISCHIAD'IC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
that  rheumatic  affection  of  tlie  hip  called 
sciatica. 

lSCIINOPHO'NIA,in  medicine,  a shrill- 
ness of  the  voice  ; but  more  frequently  an 
impediment  or  hesitation  of  speech. 

IS'CHUllY,  in  medicine,  a stoppage  or 
suppression  of  urine. 

US  ElUNE,  a mineral  of  an  iron  black 
colour,  and  of  a splendid  metallic  lustre, 
occurring  in  small  obtuse  angular  grains. 

I SINGLASS,  in  commerce,  a suhstnnee, 
consisting  chiefly  of  gelatine,  which  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  tlic  sounds,  or  air-blad- 
ders, of  those  fish  from  which  this  incin- 
hranc  maybe  separated  with  sufficient  ease. 
The  sounds  of  freshwater  fish  arc  to  be  pre- 
fericd,  because  these  are  the  most  transpa- 
rent, flexible,  and  delicate;  l)ut  thoscot  the 
cod  and  ling  arc  collected  by  the  fishermen 
, of  Newfoumlinnd  and  Iceland.  The  coarser 
, sorts  of  isingln<>s  are  made  of  the  intestines 
' of  the  fish,  'i'hc  preparation  of  isinglass, 

1 from  salt-water  fish,  is  merely  that  of  free- 
1 ing  the  sound  from  the  membranes  out  of 
its  sides,  with  the  knife;  ]>utting  it,  for  a 
few  minute^,  in  lime-water,  that  its  oily 
' principle  may  be  ahsuibed;  and,  lastly. 

IRON  IS  THE  ONLT  METAL  TRIKNDl.Y  TO  TIIR  ItUMAN  TBAMB.  893 


MAGRETIC  IRON  ORE  BELONGS  TO  PRIMITIVE  ROCK  FOR3IATIONS,  AND  OCCURS  ABUNDANTLY  IN  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  SIBERIA,  CHINA,  AND  SIAM. 


THE  GRAPHITE  OF  CAST  IRON  IS  OBTAINED  IN  SCALES  OP  A METALLIC  ASPECT,  BUT  THE  COMBINED  CARBON  IS  CONTAINED  IN  A POWDER. 
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OXTDIEED  SUBSTANCES  CANNOT  EXIST  IN  METALllC  ISON. 
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washing  it  in  clean  water.  Tlie  sounds  of 
fresh-water  fisli  do  not  need  the  whole  of 
this  process.  The  vermicular  form  in  which 
isinglass  is  usualljr  seen,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  it  by  its  original  manu- 
facturers, the  Russians,  rather  to  conceal  its 
essence,  than  with  any  other  view.  Isin- 
glass boiled  in  milk  forms  a mild,  nutri- 
tious jelly;  and  when  flavoured  by  the  art 
of  the  cook,  is  blancmanger.  It  is  also  used 
in  fining  fermented  liquors,  and  for  various 
Other  purposes. 

IS'LAMISM,  the  practical  as  w’cll  as  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion, embracing  the  whole  of  their  civil  and 
religious  polity. 

I'SLAND  CEYS'TAL,  a transparent  stone 
of  the  nature  of  spar,  a piece  of  w'hich  laid 
upon  a book,  every  letter  seen  through  it 
will  appear  double.  It  was  originally  found 
in  Iceland,  whence  it  was  call^  Iceland  or 
Island  Crystal,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

ISOCHRONAL  or  ISOCH'RONOUS, 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum,  i.  e.  performed  in  the  same  space 
of  time. 

ISOMORPirOUS,  an  epithet  for  any 
admixture  capable  of  retaining  its  primi- 
tive form  in  a compound. 

ISOPERIMErRICAL  FIG'URES,  such 
as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

ISOTOMTC,  in  music,  consisting  of  in- 
tervals, in  which  each  concord  is  alike  tem- 
pered, aud  in  w^ch  there  are  twelve  equal 
semitones. 

IS'SUANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  a 
lion  or  other  beast  coming  out  of  the  bot- 
tom line  of  anv  cliief  or  fess. 

IS'SUE,  in  law,  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  parents.  Also,  the  profits  arising  from 

lands,  tenements,  fines,  &c. The  point 

of  matter  at  isaue  between  contending  par- 
ties in  a suit,  is  when  a thing  is  affirmed  on 

the  one  side,  and  denied  on  the  other. 

Issue,  in  medicine,  an  artificial  aperture, 
giving  vent  to  noxious  humours  in  the  body, 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES,  so  called  because 
they  were  celebrated  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to 
the  Continent,  at  the  temple  of  Isthmian 
Neptune,  which  was  surrounded  with  a 
tliick  forest  of  pine.  They  were  originally 
held  in  the  night,  and  had  perhaps  fallen 
into  disuse,  when  Theseus  restored  them, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
day.  The  contests  were  of  the  same  kind 
as  at  the  Olympic  games ; and  so  great  was 
the  concourse  at  these  games,  that  only  the 
principal  people,  of  the  most  remarkable 
cities,  could  have  place. 

ISTHMUS,  in  geography,  a neck  or  nar- 
row slip  of  land  joining  a peninsula  to  a 
continent,  ns  the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  or 
by  which  two  continents  are  connected,  as 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  which  connects 
North  and  South  America. 

ITALTAN,  a native  of  Italy,  or  the  Inn- 
guage  spoken  by  its  inhabitants.  'Iho 
origin  01  this  beautiful  and  most  liarnio-  • 
niouB  tongue,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity; 
it  has,  however,  generally  been  supposed, 


that  the  Italian  originated  from  a mixture 
of  the  classical  Latin  with  the  languages  of 
the  barbarians  who  overran  Italy;  indeed, 
the  lan^age  spoken  at  the  present  day  by 
the  well  educated  classes  is  esscntialiy  a 
Latin  dialect.  With  regard  to  the  general 
state  of  Italian  literature,  it  may  be  affirmed 
to  be  in  a less  nourishing  state  than  that  of 
the  different  countries  by  which  Italy  is 
surrounded;  yet  nowhere  have  more  illus- 
trious poets  appeared  than  those  of  which 
Italy  can  boast ; while  she  stands  unrivalled 
among  the  moderns  for  her  sculptors,  her 
painters,  and  her  musicians. 

ITALTCS,  in  printing,  characters  or  let- 
ters (first  used  in  Italy)  which  stand  in- 
clining; thus — Italic;  and  which  are  often 
used  by  way  of  distinction  fri)m  Roman 
letters,  for  emphasis,  antithesis,  or  some 
peculiar  importance  attached  to  the  words 

m which  they  are  employed. Italicize, 

to  write  or  print  in  Italic  characters. 

ITALTC  SECT,  the  name  of  a sect  of 
ancient  philosophers,  founded  by  Pytha- 
goras ; so  called,  because  that  philosopher 
taught  in  Italy,  spreading  his  doctrines 
among  the  people  of  Tarentum,  Metapon- 
tus,  Heraclea,  &c. 

rVORY,  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  of  the  walrus  or  sea-horse;  a 
hard,  solid  substance,  of  a fine  white  creamy 
colour,  and  greatly  esteemed  for  the  fine- 
ness of  its  grain,  and  the  high 'polish  it  is 
capable  of  receiving.  That  of  India  loses 
its  colour  and  becomes  yellow ; but  that  of 
Achem  and  Ceylon  is  free  from  this  imper- 
fection. Ivory  is  extensively  used  by  cutlers 
in  the  manufacture  of  handles  for  knives 
and  forks  ; by  miniature  painters  for  their 
tablets  ; by  turners,  in  making  numberless 
useful  and  ornamental  objects,  as  well  as 
for  chess-men,  billiard  balls,  toys,  &c.;  also 
by  musical  and  philosophical  instrument  ( 
makers;  comb-makers;  and  by  dentists  for  i 
making  artificial  teeth ; for  which  last-men-  | 
tioned  purpose  the  ivory  of  the  walrus  is  t 
preferred.  It  appears  that  no  less  than  j 
4000  male  elephants  arc  annually  destroyed  | 
in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  tusks  j 
which,  on  an  average,  arc  imported  into  this 
county.  The  western  and  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  j 
India,  and  the  countries  to  the  cast^\ard  of 
the  straits  of  Malacca,  are  the  great  marts 
whence  supplies  of  ivory  arc  derived. 

IVY,  in  botany,  a parasitic  crecjiing 
shrub,  the  Uedera  helix  of  Limitcus  The  | 
leaves  arc  smooth  and  glossy,  varying  much  i 
in  form,  from  nearly  oval  to  fivc-lobcd,  and  | 
their  perpetual  verdure  gives  the  plant  a | 
very  beautiful  appearance.  It  clings  to  the 
sides  of  old  walls,  rocks, &c.,  and  sometimes 
ascends  to  the  summit  of  the  tallest  trees. 
Ground  Irg,  a perennial  plant;  the  Glecoma 
hederacea. 

IX'IA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
.3  Triandria,  order  1 Monogynia.  The  spe- 
cies arc  bulbs. 

IXO  IIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plantsi 
class  4 Tr/rwarfrin,  order  1 Monngynia.  The 
species  arc  perennials,  natives  of  the  Ea»* 
aud  West  Indies. 
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IVORT  HAS  TIIR  SAME  CONSTITUENTS  AS  TUB  TKKTIl  OF  ANIMALS. 


CUKUKLIBK8,  WHOM  WrilK  UANTON,  MAUAl'i  ClIAUUT,  AMAOUAHaia  CLOOT8,  &C. 
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TUB  MOST  MODEBATB  JACOBI>'3  WERE  DENOMIHATED  “ FEUILLANTS.” 
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J,  when  reckoned  a distinct  letter,  as  it  ’ 
now  always  is,  (instead  of  1 being  substi- 
tuted for  it,  as  formerly),  is  the  tenth  in  the 
alphabet,  and  has  a soft  sound  in  English, 
like  that  of  the  g in  genius;  as  jet^  jack, 
Janes. 

JAB'IRU,  in  ornithology,  an  aquatic  fow’l 
of  the  crane  kind. 

J.\C'AMAR,  in  ornithology,  a description 
of  birds  arranged  by  Linnseus  under  the 
genus  AlcedOt  but  placed  by  Cuvier  in  a 
separate  genua,  Galbula.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  a lark,  and  have  a brilliant  plu- 
mage. There  are  several  species,  some  of 
which  are  natives  of  India,  but  the  most 
beautiful  are  met  with  in  South  America. 

JA'CINTH,  the  Hyacinth  [which  see.] 

' JACK,  in  mechanics,  a well-knowm  en 
gine  of  common  use,  for  raising  great 
weights  of  any  kind.  The  ordinary  kitchen- 
jack  is  a compound  engine,  in  which  the 
weight  is  the  power  applied  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  parts,  and  the  weight 
with  which  the  spit  is  charged;  and  in 
which  a steady  and  uniform  motion  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  fly. The  smoke- 

jack  is  moved  by  a fan  placed  horizontally 
in  the  chimney,  and,  being  carried  about 
■ perpetually  by  the  draught  of  the  fire,  re- 
quires no  winding  up. Jack,  in  ichthy- 
ology, a name  given  to  a young  pike, 

The  male  of  certain  animals;  as  ajack-a&s. 
— Also,  a nickname  or  diminutive  of  John. 
^—Jaek  is  also  used  for  a horse  or  wooden 
frame,  to  saw  timber  upon ; for  a coat  of 
mail,  and  likewise  the  garment  worn  over 
it;  for  the  small  bowl  which  serves  as  a 

mark  at  the  exercise  of  bowling,  &c. 

Jack,  in  a ship,  an  ensign  or  flag  hoisted  up 
at  the  sprit-sail  top-mast  head. 

JACK  AL,  in  zoology,  the  Cani>  aureus 
of  Linmeus;  a beast  of  prey,  nearly  allied 
to  the  dog  and  fox.  It  rouses  other  beasts 
by  its  cry,  so  that  they  are  easily  taken  by 
the  lion,  whence  it  is  called  the  lion^s  pro- 
eider.  Like  the  vulture  and  hymna,  he  docs 
not  require  living  prey  to  feed  upon ; but 
wherever  there  is  an  animal  body  putrefy- 
ing. his  nose  scents  it  at  a great  distance, 
and  the  air  is  soon  freed  from  the  effluvium. 
i»Tlic  jackal  is  a native  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Rnfron  gives  the  following  character  of  this 
animal  : It  unites  the  impudence  of  the 

dog  with  the  cowardice  of  the  wolf,  and 
participating  in  the  nature  of  each,  is  an 
. odious  creature,  composed  of  all  the  bad 
Sualiticsof  both.’* 

JACK'DAW,  in  ornithology,  a species  of 
. with  a black  and  gn?y  head,  and  the 

body,  wings,  and  tail  of  a glossy  black.  It 
1'.  • garrulous,  thievish,  and  mischievous 
j bird. 

^'^P'ORIN,  a name  given,  during  the  re- 
volution in  France,  to  the  more  violent  ad* 
j vocates  for  republican  government.  The 

appellation  originated  in  the  circumstance, 
that  the  secret  meetings  of  that  party  were 
held  in  a building  anciently  belonging  to 
the  Jacobin  raoiiKs  (an  order  of  Domini- 
cans), w'here  they  concerted  measures  to 
direct  the  proceedings  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. Hence  the  word  Jacobin  has  been 
applied  to  any  turbulent  demagogue  who 
opposes  government  in  a secret  and  unlaw- 
ful manner.  The  Jacobin  club  had  the  fol- 
lowing origin : Some  short  time  after  the 
Araencan  revolution,  political  societies 
were  formed  in  Paris  (where  bureaux  d*es- 
prit,  or  associations  for  the  discussion  of 
literary  subjects,  had  previously  been  com- 
mon), in  W'hich  political  subjects  were  de- 
bated, and  the  members  of  w hich  were  al- 
most universally  inclined  to  republicanism. 
At  first  their  real  object  w'as  studiously  con- 
cealed ; but,  gathering  strength,  they  dis- 
played their  real  intentions.  Their  external 
symbol  w'as  a red  cap;  afterw’ards,  a dirty 
dress  was  the  token  of  their  sansculottism. 
The  revolution  proceeded  rapidly ; similar 
societies  w'ere  formed  in  nearly  all  the 
towns  in  France;  and  thus  it  became  en- 
abled to  direct  the  public  opinion.  In  1792, 
the  leading  club,  in  which  sometimes  more 
than  2500  members  convened,  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  more  than  100  affiliat- 
ed societies,  and  the  number  of  Jacobins  in 
all  France  was  estimated  at  about  400,000. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  en- 
ter into  a history  of  these  execrable  terror- 
ists, but  merely  to  describe  them.  Though 
they  split  into  parties  and  denounced  each 
other,  yet  they  vied  with  each  otlmr  in  sa- 
vage ferocity  and  a blasphemous  contempt 
for  religion ; their  malign  iiifiucncc  accord- 
ingly extended  far  and  w'idc ; and  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  of 
Jacobinism  continues  even  yet  to  produce, 
not  only  in  the  country  which  first  engen- 
dered it,  but  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
w’orld,  that  rabid  and  ruthless  spirit  which 
wars  against  social  order,  and  is  conti- 
nually plotting  the  destruction  of  oil  that 
is  holy,  wise,  or  venerable. 

JACOH’S  STAFF,  a mathematical  in- 
strument for  taking  heights  and  distances. 

JAC'OHITE,  in  English  history,  a parti- 
san or  adherent  of  James  11.  after  he  abdi- 
cated the  throne,  and  of  his  descendants; 
consequently,  an  opposcr  of  the  revolution 
of  1688,  in  favour  of  William  and  ^lary. 

Jacobite,  in  church  history,  the  name 

of  two  sects  of  Christians,  in  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  Tlicy  hold  tliat  Jesus 
Christ  had  but  one  nature,  and  they  jirac- 
tise  circumcision  before  baptism. 

JAC'OHUS,  a gold  coin  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  of  tlic  value  of  25s. 

JACTITATION  r\f  Marriage,  a suit  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  when  one  of  the 
parties  declares  that  he  or  she  is  married, 

bohrsmf.riif,  with  101  or  ms  rAiiTY,  ouii.t.otmrd  ir  1701. 
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jacobins,  as  a boot,  united  great  energy  with  the  greatest  vices,  and  committed  the  most  horrid  crimes  in  tub  name  or  LIBERTY. 


TUE  OFFICINAL  PBEPARATIONS  OF  JALAP  ARE  AN  EXTRACT  MADE  WITH  WATER  AND  SPIRIT,  A TINCTORE  AND  COMPODND 


TnODGU  A JAGDAU  WILL  NOT  SHUN  A MAN,  HE  SELDOM  ATTACKS  ONE. 
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which  if  the  other  party  deny,  and  no  ade- 
quate proof  of  the  marriage  be  brought, 
the  offending  pai’ty  is  enjoined  silence  on 
that  head. 

JADE,  in  mineralogy,  nephrite,  a stone 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  tenacity;’ 
of  a colour  more  or  less  green,  and  of  a re- 
sinous or  oily  appearance  when  polished. 
It  is  found  in  detached  masses  or  inhering 
in  rocks,  and  is  fusible  into  glass  or  enamel. 

JA'GUAR,  in  zoology,  the  tiger  of  the 
Brazils ; about  the  size  of  a wolf,  brownish 
yellow,  with  black  spots;  very  tierce  and 
destructive  in  the  woods  of  that  country. 
His  favourite  prey  appears  to  be  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
and  dogs.  When  he  has  made  choice  of  a 
victim,  he  springs  on  its  back,  and,  plac- 
ing one  of  his  paws  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
whilst  he  seizes  its  muzzle  with  the  other, 
twists  its  head  round  with  a sudden  jerk, 
thereby  dislocating  its  spine,  and  thus  de- 
priving it  of  life. 

JAL'AP,  the  root  of  a West  Indian  plant 
(the  convolvulus  jalapa),  an  herbaceous 
twining  vine,  of  a black  colour  on  the  out- 
side, and  reddish  within,  with  resinous 
veins.  It  w^as  not  known  in  England  until 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  and  received 
its  name  from  Xalapa,  a town  in  New  Spain. 
The  principal  constituent  parts  of  jalap  are 
resin  and  starch.  It  is  much  used  in  powder 
as  a cathartic,  and  its  taste  is  exceedingly 
nauseous. 

JAMB,  in  architecture,  the  side-piece  or 
post  of  a door;  or  the  side-piece  of  a fire- 
place. 

JANTZARIES,  or  JAN'ISSARIES,  the 
appellation  given  to  the  grand  seignior’s 
^ard,  or  the  soldiers  of  the  Turkish  in- 
fantry. They  became  turbulent,  and  rising 
in  arms  against  the  sultan,  in  May,  1826, 
w'ere  attacked,  defeated,  and  subsequently 
abolished,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
troops  trained  after  the  European  manner. 

JAN'SENISTS,  a sect  of  Christians  who 
followed  the  opinions  of  Jansenius,  bishop 
of  Ypres,  in  France.  These  opinions  re- 
spected grace  and  predestination,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine. 

JAN'UARY,  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
Its  name  was  given  by  the  Romans,  from 
Janus,  the  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
new  year,  and  all  new  undertakings. 

JAPAN',  incoihmerce,  a mode  of  varnish- 
ing, first  learned  of  the  Japanese.  The  basis 
of  japan'''^ftrnishc8  is  composed  of  sced  lnc, 
resin,  and  spirit  of  wine.  To  this  is  added 
the  colour  required.  Figures  or  flowers, 
upon  the  japan,  should  be  executed  with 
coloured  varnish ; but  oil,  which  cannot  be 
lasting,  is  frequently  substituted.  All  bo- 
dies, the  substance  of  which  is  firm,  may  be 
japanned.  Paper  is  loo  flexible,  unless  un- 
der the  form  of  papier  mnchd.”  The 
manufacture  of  japanned  goods,  as  tea- 
trays,  eundlcsticks,  snuflf-boxes,  <5tc.  is  car- 
ried on  to  a very  great  extent  at  Birming- 
ham ; and  at  Bilston  and  AYolvcrhamnton  it 
also  furnishes  employment  for  many  hands. 

JAPAN-EAUTII,  Terra  Japonicn,  or  Ca- 
techu, a combination  of  gummy  and  resi- 


nous matter,  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a 
species  of  palm-tree. 

JARGO'NIA,  in  mineralogy,  a species  of 
earth  found  in  the  gem  jargon.  In  one 
hundred  partsof  jargon,  Klaproth  has  found 
sixty-eight  of  this  earth,  which  possesses 
peculiar  properties.  It  is  of  a gray  or  green- 
ish white  colour. 

JAS'MINE,  in  botany,  a well  known 
beautiful  shrub,  the  Jasminum  officinale  of 
Linntcus,  the  tiowers  of  which  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  afford,  by  distillation,  an  es- 
sential oil,  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy 
to  rub  paralytic  limbs,  and  in  the  cure  of 
rheumatic  pains.  There  are  thirty  known 
species  of  tliis  shrub. 

JAS'PER,  in  mineralogy,  a genus  of 
stones,  of  the  siliceous  class,  being  a sub- 
species of  rhomboidal  quartz.  It  is  of  a 
complex  irregular  structure,  of  great  va- 
riety of  colours,  and  emulating  the  appear- 
ance of  the  finer  marbles,  or  semipellucid 
gems.  The  great  characteristic  of  jaspers 
is,  that  they  all  readily  strike  fire  with  steel, 
and  make  not  the  least  effervescence  with 
aquafortis. 

JAS'PI  CATNIEA,  in  natural  history,  the 
dull,  broad- zoned,  green  and  white  camea; 
being  a very  elegant  species  much'"  resem- 
bling the  common  camea  in  all  things  but 
colour.  

JAS'PONYX,  in  mineralogy,  the  purest 
horn-coloured  onyx,  with  beautiful  green 
zones,  composed  of  genuine  matter  of  the 
finest  jaspers. 

JATRO'PHA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  21  Mon<ecia,  order  8 Monadeh 
phia.  One  species  (the  Jatropha  Manikot 
or  Manioc)  abounds  with  a milky  juice,  and 
every  part,  when  raw*,  is  a fatal  poison.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  poisonous  quality  is  de- 
stroyed by  heat;  hence  the  root  is  boiled 
with  meat,  pepper,  &c.  into  a wholesome 
soup,  and  what  remains  after  expressing 
the  juice,  is  formed  into  cakes  or  meal,  tlie 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
plant,  which  is  a native  of  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
gifts  of  Providence,  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  innumerable  preparations  of  an 
economical  nature.  [A  farther  and  more 
detailed  account  of  this  remarkable  plant 
will  be  found  in  the  article  J/onioc.] 

JAUN'DICR,  a disease  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  is,  that  the  whole 
skin  becomes  yellow.  It  proceeds  from 
some  affection  of  the  liver  and  gall-blad- 
der; and  is  often  superinduced  by  long 
continuance  of  melancholy  and  paiifftu 
emotions. 

J.AY,  in  ornitholoCT,  the  Corvus  glauda^ 
the  upper  feathers  of  the  wings  arc 


blue,  variegated  with  black  and  white. 
Jays  arc  lively,  petulant,  and  rapid  in  their 
movements;  exceedingly  noisy;  and,  like 
their  kindred,  the  magpie  and  jackdaw, 
they  can  he  taught  a variety  of  words  and  | 
harsh  grating  sounds.  , ! 

JEAI/OUNY,  that  painful  state  of  uncasi-  j 
ness  which  arises  from  the  fear  that  a rival  i 
may  rob  us  of  the  affection  of  one  whom  we  j 
love,  or  the  suspicion  that  he  hat  already  . 
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TIIR  JANIEABir.S  WERE  FORMERLY  CONSIDERED  INVINCIRLK. 


»t  ru«  a.'tu  or  TII»  IOTU  CKNTUBY,  tub  JKSL’ITs  lltn  OBTAINKO  rilK  UIKKCTIOB  ok  IIIK  KOUCAriON  ok  youth  i.n  kvk.iiy  catholic  cuurtky. 


TBK  JESUITS  WERE  THE  FIERCEST  OFPOXENTS  OF  FROTESTANTIBJI. 


jEs]  Bictionaiii  of  tf;c  Belles  "JCettres.  [job 

done  it.  In  a more  extended  sense,  jea- 
louti/  mav  be  said  to  be  allied  to  envi/ ; for 
jealousy  is  awakened  by  whatever  may  ex- 
alt others,  or  give  them  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages which  w’e  desire  for  ourselves.  It 
may  also  have  a more  liberal  interpretation, 
as  an  earnest  concern  or  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  Such  was  Faults  godly 
jealousy  for  the  Corinthians. 

JEHO'VAII,  one  of  the  Scripture  names 
i of  God,  signifying  the  Being  who  is  self- 
existent,  and  gives  existence  to  others. 

• This  is  the  aw*f^  and  ineffable  name  of  the 
^ God  of  Israel,  which  was  revealed  to 
Moses;  denoting  Him  who  is,  who  was,  and 
who  is  to  come. 

JEL'LY,  the  mucilaginous  substance 
that  is  obtained,  by  decoction,  from  all  the 
soft  and  white  parts  of  animals,  such  as  the 
membranes,  tendons,  ligaments,  &c.  [See 
Gelatine.] 

JEM'IDAR,  in  military  affairs,  a black 
officer,  who  has  the  same  rank  as  a lieuten- 
ant in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

JESS'ED,  ill  heraldry,  an  epiUiet  for  a 
hawk  or  falcon  having  jesses  or  straps  of 
leather  to  tie  the  bells  on  the  legs,  which 
are  generally  of  a different  tincture. 

JES'UITS,  or  the  Society  op  Jesus,  an 
order  in  the  Romish  Church,  political  and 
religious,  corresponding  with  n chief  at 
Rome,  and  possessing  great  influence  in  all 
countries  where  they  are  tolerated.  This 
society  was  instituted  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
A.D.  1510.  It  was  a religious  body,  with  a 
military  constitution.  Its  superior  was  call- 
ed its  general ; and  his  government  was 
despotic.  Unlike  other  communities  of 
monks,  the  duties  of  this  were  to  be  per- 
formed in  active  life ; its  object  being  uni- 
versal empire.  By  every  exertion  of  talent, 
by  every  useful  work,  by  every  public  vir- 
tue, and  by  every  private  intrigue,  it  sought 
to  attain  an  imperious  ascendancy  over 
mankind.  Its  ostensible  aim  was  to  rectify 
every  disorder  in  society;  and  the  means 
by  A bich  this  was  to  be  effected,  was  the 
possession  of  unlimited  power.  Had  the 
ll’suits  succeeded  ins  their  plan,  they  must 
nave  become  the  scourge  of  mankind  ; as  it 
happened,  they  were  checked,  by  those  w ith 
whose  interests  they  interfered,  while  their 
colossal  growth  was  yet  in  a state  of  in- 
fancy. No  other  religious  order  affords  a 
parallel  to  this ; for,  while  those  who  give 
themselves  only  to  devotion  and  religious 
contemplation  present  few  distinguishing 
traits,  the  society  of  Jesus  early  raised  it- 
self to  a degree  of  historical  importance  un- 
paralleled in  its  kind.  Their  privileges  and 
immunities  were  almost  unbounded;  and 
®*cmpt  from  all  episcopal  and 
civil  jurisdiction  and  taxes,  so  that  they  ac- 
knowledged no  authority  but  that  of  the 
fHipe  and  the  superiors  of  their  order.  The 
order  was  expelled  in  England  in  1G04  ; Ve- 
nice, Portugal,  175‘J;  France,  17fi4; 

Spam  and  Sicily,  17G7;  ami  abolished,  by 
Clement  XIV.,  177J-  It  has  since,  how-  | 
<5|fer,  been  restored ; and,  strange  to  say, 
that  even  in  this  Protestant  country  (such 
IS  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  British  con-  ] 

stitution)  they  have  a college  at  Stony- 
liurst,  near  Preston  in  Lancashire,  with  an 
academy  of  500  pupils,  and  several  smaller 
boarding-schools,  from  which  tliey  carry 
on,  with  success,  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

JET,  in  natural  history,  a solid,  dry, 
opaque,  inflammable  substance,  found  in 
large  detached  masses,  of  a fine  and  regu- 
lar structure,  having  a grain  like  that  of 
wood,  splitting  more  easily  horizontally 
than  in  any  other  direction,  very  light,  mo- 
derately hard,  not  fusible,  but  readily  in- 
flammable, and  burning  a long  time  w'ith  a 
fine  greenish  flame.  It  takes  a good  po- 
lish, attracts  light  substances,  and  appears 
to  be  electric,  like  amber ; hence  it  has 
been  called  black  amber.  It  is  frequently 
used  for  ornamental  purposes,  buttons, 
bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  Some  mineralo- 
gists consider  it  intermediate  between  coal 
and  bituminous  wood. 

JET  D*EAU  (French),  in  hydraulics,  ar- 
tificial fountains,  made  by  compressed  air, 
and  forced,  by  a syringe,  into  a vessel  formed 
for  the  purpose.  A jet  of  any  kind  being 
fixed  where  the  syringe  was,  the  fountain, 
w hen  the  cock  is  turned,  will  piny  to  a con- 
siderable height,  according  as  more  or  less 
air  is  forced  into  the  vessel. 

JETTY,  a small  pier  or  projection  into  a 
river  for  narrow'ing  it,  and  raising  the  wa- 
ter above  that  place. 

JEU  H’ESPRIT  (French),  a witticism, 
or  unexpected  association  of  ideas. 

J EWS,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  once 
an  independent  tribe  in  Palestine,  but  dis- 
persed by  the  Romans;  yet  still  distin- 
guished by  their  religion,  neculiar  pursuits, 
and  primitive  customs.  They  are  the  nego- 
tiators of  money  between  all  nations,  and 
everywhere  distinguished  for  their  success- 
ful enterprize  and  accumulations  of  w'caltli. 
They  have,  however,  lost  the  distinction  of 
twelve  tribes,  though  perhaps  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  period.  [See  Judaism.] 

JEW'S-HARP,  an  instrument  of  music, 
of  a very  imperfect  character,  which,  placed 
between  the  teeth  and  by  means  of  a spring 
struck  by  the  finger,  gives  a sound  wliicn 
is  modulated  by  the  breath.  By  some  it 
has  been  called  l\\c  jaw's-harp,  because  the 
place  where  it  is  played  upon  is  between 
the  jaws. 

JEW'S-STONE,  the  elevated  spine  of- a 
very  large  egg-shnped  sca-urcliin  netrificd. 
Its  colour  is  a pale  dusky  gray,  wiili  a tinge 
of  dusky  red. 

JIB,  the  foremost  sail  of  a ship,  extended 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  jib-boom  towards 
the  forc-top-mast-hend.  In  sloops  it  is  on 
the  bowsprit,  and  extends  towards  the  lower 
mast-head.  Beyond  the  jib-boom  is  somc- 
tiiiics  extended  \\ic  Jiying  jib-boom. 

JIBAY'A,  in  zoology,  an  American  ser- 
pent of  the  largest  kind. 

JKi'GEU,  ill  a ship,  a rope  of  about  five 
feet  long,  with  a block  at  one  end  and  a 
sheave  at  the  other,  used  to  hold  on  the 
ruble  when  it  is  heaved  into  the  ship  by 
the  windlass. 

JOB,  or  the  book  of  Job,  a canonical  book 

TRB  JESUITS  TOOK  PART  II*  EVERT  ISTRIOUK  AXI>  RRVOI.IITIOS. 
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WHOLE  TREES  CORVEBTED  INTO  PURE  JBT  HAVE  BEEN  DISCOVERED  AT  MONTPELLIER,  AND  THEIR  SPECIES  CORRECTLY  DETERMINED. 


BI  J0IBT-3T0CK  COMPAKIKS,  MANY  GREAT  ENTERPRISES  WHICH  HAVE  PROVED  CONDDCIVB  TO  THE  GENERAL  PROSPERITY  HAVE  BEEN  DNDBETAKEN. 


THE  FUAYEE  OF  TUB  PEOFUBT  JOTfAH  IS  INSEBTED  IN  TUB  XOBAN. 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  the  nar- 
rative of  a series  of  misfortunes  which  hap- 
pened to  a man  named  Job,  as  a trial  of 
his  patience  and  fortitude;  together  \sith 
conferences  which  he  held  with  his  several 
friends  on  the  subject  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  restored 
to  happiness.  Many  of  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bins pretend  that  this  relation  is  purely  a 
fiction : others  think  it  a simple  narrative 
of  a matter  of  fact ; while  a third  class  of 
critics  acknowledge  that  the  ground-work 
of  the  story  is  true,  but  that  it  is  written  in 
a poetical  style,  and  decorated  with  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  to  render  the  narration 
more  profitable  and  interesting.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  Grotius,  who  supposed  that 
the  events  recorded  in  it  happened  in  Ara- 
bia, while  the  Hebrews  wandered  in  the 
desert.  The  whole  narrative  is  character- 
ized by  simplicity  of  manner  and  intensity 
of  feeling,  combined  with  pure  and  lofty 
sentiments,  illustrating,  in  a striking  man- 
ner, the  nature  of  man  and  the  providence 
of  God. 

JOHN  (St.)  the  EVANGELIST,  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name, 
of  the  book  of  Revelations,  which  he  wrote 
while  an  exile  in  the  isle  of  Fatmos,  and  of 
three  Epistles.  He  was  emphatically 
called  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved;’’ 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  pure  and  esti- 
mable characters  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  the  inspired 
harbinger  of  the  Messiah.  His  ze^,  as 
one  who  came  to  “ prepare  the  way  ” of  a 
greater  and  more  glorious  prophet,  was 
equalled  only  by  his  self-denial  and  humi- 
lity. He  at  last  fell  a victim  to  his  inde- 
pendence and  severe  virtues,  being  be- 
headed by  order  of  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  Galilee,  to  gratify  a vindictive  w’oman. 
His  disciples  are  said  to  have  been  the 
founders  of  the  sect  of  Sabians. 

JOIN'ER,  a mechanic  who  makes  and 
fits  together  the  several  pieces  of  w'ood 
which  have  been  prepared  for  each  other. 
He  differs  from  the  carpenter,  inasmuch  as 
he  does  the  finer  w'ork,  that  requires  more 
skill. 

JOINT,  in  anatomy,  the  place  where  any 
bone  is  articulated  or  joined  w’ith  another. 

in  masonry,  the  separation  be- 
tw'een  the  stones  which  is  filled  with  mor- 
tar.  In  joinery,  the  parts  w'here  two 

pieces  of  wood  join. In  botany,  the  knot 

in  the  stalk  of  a plant. Also,  a limb 

that  is  cut  from  the  carcass  of  au  animal 
by  a butcher. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES,  com- 
mercial associations,  having  a stock  or  fund 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  shares  from 
different  persons.  In  such  associations 
the  shareholders  gain  or  lose  according  to 
the  number  of  shares  they  hold.  In  an 
article  generally  favourable  to  “joint-stock 
companies,”  in  the  “ Conversations  Lexi- 
con” (Glasgow  edition),  it  is  remarked, 
that  ” whatever  their  form,  and  however 
extensive  or  limited  the  liability  of  their 
members,  these  companies  arc  subject  to 


one  abuse,  which  grows  out  of  their  very 
nature  and  constitution,  and  cannot  there-  : 
fore  be  wholly  prevented.  They  are  liable 
to  be  used  by  fraudulent  or  over-sanguine 
people,  as  bubbles.  The  fact  of  their  being 
subject  to  such  perversion,  produces  a 
strong  and  unjust  prejudice  against  them 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons.  There  is  no 
institution  or  form  of  association  that  is 
free  from  abuses  and  perversions.  The  en- 
gines of  greatest  power  act  the  most  de- 
structively w'hen  their  powers  are  wrongly 
directed,  or  when  they  are  deranged  in 
their  action;  but  this  is  no  ground  of  argu-  i 
ment  against  making  use  of  them.  It  is  j 
only  a reason  for  precautions  and  regula- 
tions**— [See  Sodtu-Sba  Bubble.]  i 

JOINT-TEN'ANCY,  in  law,  a tenure  of  I 
estate  by  unity  of  interest,  title,  time,  and 
possession.  i 

JOIN'TURE,  in  law,  a wife’s  separate 
estate,  secured  by  will,  or  by  marriage 
settlement.  In  other  cases  the  wife  inhe-  j 
riU  one  third.  | 

JO'NAH,  prophecy  o/,  a canonical  book  ' 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  is  related  i 
that  Jonah,  about  the  year  771  b.  c.,  was 
o;-dered  to  go  and  prophesy  the  destruction 
of  the  Ninevites,  on  account  of  their  wick- 
edness. But  instead  of  obeying  the  divine  | 
command,  he  embarked  for  Tarshish,  when  ! 
a tempest  arising,  the  meuiners  drew  lots  j 
to  determine  who  w*as  the  cause  of  it,  and 
as  the  lot  fell  to  him  he  was  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  was  swallowed  by  a great  fish, 
which,  after  three  days,  cast  him  on  the 
shore.  After  this  he  bol^y  preached  to  the 
people  of  Nineveh,  and  predicted  their  de- 
struction ; but  which,  on  account  of  their  j 
repentance,  w’as  averted.  Jonali,  dreading  ; 
the  suspicion  which  might  attach  to  him  ; 
as  a false  prophet,  retired  to  a mountain  at 
a distance  from  the  city,  where  he  learnt 
the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  his  own 
discontent.  It  may  be  observed  that  some 
critics  consider  this  book  as  a collection  of 
traditions,  collected  after  the  destruction  , 
of  Nineveh,  while  others  treat  it  as  a mere 
allegorical  poem. 

JON'QUIL,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  ge- 
nus fCarcissnSt  the  flowers  of  which  arc 
cither  single  or  double,  and  are  much  es- 
teemed for  their  sweet  scent. 

JOSirUA,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  a historj*  of  the  wars 
and  transactions  of  the  person  w hose  name 
it  bears.  This  book  is  divisible  into  three 
parts,  the  first  of  which  is  a history  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan : the  second,  which 
begins  with  the  12ih  chapter,  is  a descrip- 
tion of  that  country,  and  the  dirision  of  it  i 
among  the  tribes:  and  the  third,  com-  I 
prised  in  the  last  two  chapters,  contains 
the  renewal  of  the  covenant  which  he 
caused  the  Israelites  to  make,  and  the 
I death  of  their  victorious  leader.  j 

i JOUIVNAL,  any  book  in  which  is  kent  | 
' an  account  of  what  passes  in  the  day. — It 
is  singular,”  says  Byron,  ” how  soon  we 
, lose  the  impression  of  what  ceases  to  be 
cunstantlv  before  us : a year  impairs ; a 
lustre  obliterates.”  AVc  would  not,  indeed,  | 
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JONAu’a  ORAVK  IS  SHOWN  AT  MOSUL,  TIIR  ANCIRNT  NINEVER. 


THa  CaMATION  of  an  KSTATB  in  JOINT-TBNAHCT  parENpa  on  tub  wording  of  tub  DRKD,  &C„  and  cannot  ARISK  by  act  of  LAW. 


TUB  POLITICAL  OKSlU:t  OP  TUB  J17B1LXB  WA«  TO  PKKVXMT  TUB  TOO  OHKAT  OPrUUSBlOX  OP  TUB  POOB,  AS  WILL  AS  TilBlIl  PKBPBTUAL  8LAVKUY. 


DUBiriG  THK  TEAR  OP  JUBILEE  TUB  GROUND  WAS  NOT  CULTIVATED. 
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recommend  persons  to  keep  a record  of  all 
the  trivial  occurrences  in  whicli  they  are 
engo^d,uor  to  fill  a book  with  sentimental 
twad^e  or  common-place  conversation ; but 
a brief  journal  of  useful  facts,  dates,  de- 
scriptions, &c.  may  afford  both  interesting 
and  valuable  reminiscences  in  future  years, 

and  will  well  repay  the  trouble. Jow'nat, 

in  merchants’  accounts,  a book  w’hercin 
every  thing  is  posted  out  of  the  waste-book. 

Among  publishers  and  booksellers,  a 

periodical  work,  either  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly,  &c.  — In  navigation,  a book 

wherein  is  kept  an  account  of  the  ship's 
course,  winds,  weather,  &c. 

JU'BILEE,  a grand  festival  celebrated 
every  fiftieth  year,  by  the  Jews,  in  comme- 
moration of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt. 
At  this  festival,  which  was  a season  of  joy, 
all  debts  w*ere  to  be  cancelled;  all  bond- 
servants  were  set  free;  all  slaves  or  cap- 
tives were  released;  and  all  estates  which 
had  been  sold  reverted  to  the  original  pro- 
prietors or  their  descendants. *In  imita- 

tion of  the  Jewish  jubilee,  the  Romish 
church  instituted  a year  of  jubilee,  during 
which  the  popes  grant  plenary  indulgences, 
&c. 

JU'DAISM,  the  religious  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  Jew*s,  a people  of  Judah,  or 
Judea.  These  doctrines  and  rites  are  de- 
tailed in  the  five  books  of  Moses,  hence 
called  the  law.  The  Caraitee  acknowledge 
no  other;  but  the  Rabbiniste,  the  second  of 
the  two  sects  of  Jews,  add  those  inculcated 
by  the  talmud.  The  following  is  a sum- 
mary of  the  relirious  creed  ot  the  Jew's : 
1,  that  God  is  tne  creator  and  active  sup- 
porter of  ail  things;  2,  that  God  is  one, 
and  eternally  unchangeable;  3,  that  God  is 
incorporeal,  and  cannot  have  any  material 
properties ; 4,  that  God  shall  eternally  sub- 
sist ; 5,  that  God  is  alone  to  be  worshipped ; 
6,  that  whatever  has  been  taught  by  the 
prophets  is  true ; 7,  that  Moses  is  the 
head  and  father  of  all  contemporary  doc- 
tors, and  of  all  those  who  lived  before  and 
shall  live  after  him;  8,  that  the  law'  was 
given  by  Moses ; 9t  that  the  law  shall  al- 
ways exist,  and  never  be  altered ; 10,  that 
God  know's  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
man  ; 11,  that  God  will  reward  the  observ- 
ance and  pnnish  the  breach  of  liis  law*; 
12,  that  the  Messiah  is  to  come,  though  he 
tarry  a long  time;  and,  13,  that  there  shall 
be  a resurrection  of  the  dead  when  God 
shall  think  fit.  These  doctrines,  commonly 
received  by  the  Jews  to  this  day,  were 
drawn  up  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  famous  Jewish  rabbi  Mai- 
monides. 

JUDGE,  an  officer  who  decides  causes 
and  proiccutions  at  law.  In  the  British 
polity,  the  tit\e  judffe  is  retained,  where,  it 
should  seem,  that  of  preeident  would  more 
truly  express  the  functions  of  the  officer 
who  bears  it.  In  chancery,  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  and  in  the  court  of  ndtiii* 
faJty,  the  judge  really  Judprs;  but  in  the 
courts  of  lew,  civil  and  criminnl.  the  jurora 
arc  the  actual  judg»  s.  There  the  judge,  ns 
he  IS  denominated,  performs  a very  impor- 

tant  duty,  but  he  does  not  judge.  He 
maintains  the  law,  lie  puts  the  evidence 
and  pleadings  in  a compendious  point  of 
view ; but  he  submits  the  question  oi  judg- 
ment to  the  jury. — In  England  there  are 
commonly  said  to  be  twelve  judges,  namely, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ; 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas ; the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer; the  three  Puisne  or  inferior  Judges 
of  the  two  first  courts ; and  the  Puisne 
Barons  of  the  latter  court.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tices are  installed  or  placed  on  the  bench 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Puisne 
Judges  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Chief  Justices. 

JUDG'ES,  THE  Book  of,  a canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  from 
its  relating  the  state  of  the  Israelites  under 
the  administration  of  many  illustrious  per- 
sons w’ho  were  called  judges,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  both  the  civil  and 
military  governors  of  the  people.  The 
power  of  the  judges  extended  to  affairs  of 
peace  and  war.  They  were  protectors  of 
the  laws,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of 
all  crimes;  but  they  could  make  no  laws, 
nor  impose  any  new  burthens  upon  the 
people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  reti- 
nue, unless  their  own  fortunes  enabled 
them  to  do  it ; for  the  revenues  of  their 
office  consisted  in  voluntary  presents  from 
the  people.  They  continued  from  the  death 
of  Joshua  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Saul. 

JUDGEMENT,  in  metaphysics,  a faculty 
of  the  soul,  whereby  it  compares  ideas,  and 
perceives  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 
In  law,  the  sentence  or  doom  pro- 
nounced in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  by 
the  judge  or  court  by  which  it  is  tried. 
Judgments  arc  cither  interlocutory,  that  is, 
g[iven  in  the  middle  of  a cause  on  some  in- 
termediate point,  or  final,  so  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  action. 

JU'DICES  SELEC'TI,  in  Roman  anti- 
quitics,  were  persons  summoned  by  the 
pnetor,  to  give  their  verdict  in  criminal 
matters  in  tlic  Roman  courts,  as  juries  do 
in  ours.  No  person  could  be  regularly  ad- 
mitted into  this  number  till  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  Sortitia  Judicum,  or  im- 
panelling the  jury,  was  the  office  of  the 
Judex  iluceationia,  and  v.as  performed  after 
both  parties  w'erc  come  into  court,  for  each 
had ‘a  right  to  reject  or  chullcnge  wliom 
tlic^  pleased,  others  being  substituted  in 
their  room. 

JUOULA'RES,  in  ichthyology,  an  order 
of  fishes  in  the  Linntcan  svslcm,  including 
those  that  have  the  ventral  fins  placed  be- 
fore tlic  pectoral,  as  the  cod,  the  whiting, 
the  haddock,  &c. 

JU  GULAR  VEINS,  in  anatomy,  veins 
whicli  rurt  from  the  head  down  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  are  divided,  from  their  situ- 
ation, into  external  and  internal.  The  ex- 
iernalt  or  aupvrjlrial  jugular  lein,  receives 
the  blood  from  the  frontal,  angular,  tem- 
poral, auricular,  sublinguiil,  and  occipital 
veins.  Tlie  internal,  or  drrp-acated  jugular 
vein,  receives  the  blood  from  the  lateral 
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sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  the  laryngeal 
and  pharyngeal  veins.  Botli  jugulars  unite, 
and  form,  with  the  subclavian  vein,  the 
superior  vena  cava,  which  terminates  in 
the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

JU'JUBE,  a half-dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind ; about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  olive, 
the  produce  of  the  Rhamnus  zizyphus  of  Lin- 
uscus.  Jujubes,  when  in  perfection,  have  an 
agreeable  sweet  taste,  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  where  they  are  common, 
they  make  an  article  of  food  in  their  recent 
state,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried. 

JU'LIAN  PE'RIOD,  in  chronology,  signi- 
fies a revolution  of  7980  years,  which  arises 
from  multiplying  the  solar  cycle,  the  cycle 
of  the  moon,  and  the  cycle  of  indiction  into 
one  another.  This  period  is  of  great  use, 
ns  the  standard  and  general  receptacle  of 
all  other  epochas,  periods,  and  cycles : into 
this  as  into  a large  ocean,  all  the  streams  of 
time  discharge  themselves,  yet  so  as  not  to 
lose  their  peculiar  characters ; and  had  his- 
torians remarked  the  number  of  each  cycle 
in  each  year  respectively,  there  could  have 
been  no  dispute  about  the  time  of  any  ac- 
tion or  event  in  past  ages. — "When  the 
Christian  era  commenced  4713  years  of  the 
Julian  period  were  elapsed,  4713  therefore 
being  added  to  the  year  of  our  Lord,  will 
give  the  year  of  the  Julian  period. 

JULY',  the  seventh  month  of  the  year. 
It  was  the  fifth  month  of  the  old  Roman 
year,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Quintilis; 
but  received  the  name  of  July  in  compli- 
ment to  Julius  Ciesar,  who  reformed  the 
calendar,  in  such  a manner,  that  this  month 
stood  as  it  does  now  with  us,  the  seventh 
in  order. 

JUN'CUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  6 Hexandria,  order  1 Monogynia.  The 
species  consists  of  different  kinds  of  rushes, 
and  are  mostly  perennials. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year,  in 
which  is  the  summer  solstice.  It  was  the 
fourth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  but 
the  sixth  of  the  year  as  reformed  by  Numa 
and  Julius  Cicsar.  Some  suppose  it  re- 
ceived its  name  in  honour  of  Junius  Bru- 
tus. It  was  looked  upon  as  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mercury. 

J U'N  I F E 11  T RE  E,  the  Juniperne  rom- 
munis,  the  berries  of  wliich  arc  esteemed 
ns  a stomachic,  cariniimtivc,  and  diuretic. 
From  this  tree  has  also  been  obtained  a 
concrete  resin,  which  has  been  called  san- 
darach  or  gum  juniper.  It  exudes  in  while 
drops,  more  transparent  than  mastic.  It 
is  almost  totally  soluble  in  alcohol,  with 
which  it  forms  a white  varnish  that  dries 
speedily.  Reduced  to  powder,  it  is  called 
pounce,  which  prevents  ink  from  sinking 
into  paper  where  erasures  have  been  made. 

The  Juniperus  /ycia  is  the  plant  which 

affords  the  true  frankincense  /'olidonumj. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  in  ^rcat  repute  as 
a medicine  for  affections  ol  the  head  and 
breast ; but  it  is  now  superseded  by  myrrh, 
Juniperus  saOina,  or  Savin,  is  n 
powerful  and  active  medicine,  particularly 
lu  promoting  the  fiuid  secretions;  but  its 

heating  qualities  render  it  hurtful,  unless 
used  with  the  greatest  caution. 

JU'FITER,  in  astronomy,  the  largest  of 
the  planets,  and  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
cepting the  planet  Venus.  Jupiter  revolves 
about  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  493  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  that  body,  and  his  peri- 
odical revolution  is  estimated  at  4330  days, 
14  hours,  39  min.,  2 sec.,  or  about  twelve 
of  our  years.  His  longest  diameter  is 
nearly  90,000  miles  in  lenglh ; and  the 
length  of  his  day  and  night  is  equal  to 
somewhat  less  than  ten  of  our  hours.  It 
has  therefore  been  calculated  that  this 
planet  moves  in  his  orbit  at  the  rate  of 
25,000  miles  in  an  hour,  and  that  his  equa- 
torial parts  are  carried  as  swiftly  as  this 
round  the  axis,  which  is  25  tiroes  faster 
than  the  similar  parts  of  our  earth.  Jupiter 
is  surrounded  with  what  are  called  by  us 
lus  zones  or  belts,  but  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  clouds.  The  axis  of  Jupiter 
is  so  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
his  orbit  that  he  has  little  change  of  sea- 
sons. The  difference  in  the  length  of  his 
polar  and  equatorial  diameters  is  equal  to 
GOOD  miles,  the  former  being  to  the  latter  as 
12  to  13.  This  is  evidently  occasioned  by 
the  quick  motion  round  his  axis.  Jupiter 
has  four  satellites  revolving  about  him; 
these  are  frequently  eclipsed  m the  shadow 
of  their  primary,  or  hidden  behind  his 
body,  and  the  great  subserviency  of  these 
eclipses  to  geography  and  navigation,  has 
occasioned  the  motions  of  the  satellites  to 
be  very  carefully  observed. 

JURISCON'SULT,  a master  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  who  was  consulted  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws. 

JURISDICTION,  in  its  most  general 
sense,  is  the  power  to  make,  declare,  or  ap- 
ply the  law;  when  confined  to  the  judiciary 
department,  it  is  what  we  denominate  tlie 
judicial  power,  the  right  of  administering 
justice  through  the  laws.  Inferior  courts 
have  jurisdiction  of  debt.and  trespass,  or  of 
smaller  offences  ; the  supreme  courts  have 
jurisdiction  of  treason,  murder,  and  other 
high  crimes. 

JURISFRU'DENCE,  the  science  which 
gives  a knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs, 
and  rights  of  men  in  a state  or  community, 
necessary  fur  the  due  administration  of 
justice — a most  important  and  highly  use- 
ful study. 

JTJ'RY,  in  law,  a certain  number  of  per- 
sons, sworn  to  decide  justly  on  the  matter 
before  them.  The  origin  of  the  trial  by  jury 
has  been  traced  back  to  a vcr>-  carlv  period 
in  British  histor)',  and  seems,  inileed,  in 
some  form,  to  have  been  used  time  out  of 
mind.  The  constitution  of  England,  in 
committing  the  administration  of  justice 
to  the  hands  of  juries,  has  subjected  them 
to  no  restraint  that  can  prevent  the  free 
discharge  of  their  duty.  They  arc  to  de- 
cide, not  only  unon  the  fact,  but  upon  the 
criminality  of  the  fact.  It  is  also  an  cs 
tablishcd  maxim,  that  a juror,  in  giving 
his  verdict,  is  to  be  governed  by  nothing 
hut  his  own  opinion.  Chief-justice  Hale? 
has  the  following  passage  in  his  History 
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of  tae  Common  Law  of  England,  chap. 
12.  ^11.  In  this  recess  of  the  jury,  they 
are  to  consider  their  evidence,  to  weigh  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  force 
and  eflicacy  of  their  testimonies ; wherein, 
as  I before  said,  they  are  not  precisely 
bound  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  viz,  to 
have  two  witnesses  to  prove  every  fact, 
unless  it  be  in  cases  of  treason,  nor  to  re- 
ject one  witness,  because  he  is  single;  or 
always  to  believe  tw'o  witnesses,  if  the  pro- 
bability of  the  fact  does  upon  other  circum- 
stances reasonably  encounter  them;  for  the 
trial  is  not  here  simply  by  witnesses,  but 
by  jury:  nay,  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  a jury 
upon  their  own  knowiedge  may  know  a 
thing  to  be  false,  that  a witness  swore  to 
be  true,  or  ma^  know  a witness  to  be  in- 
competent or  incredible,  though  nothing 
be  objected  against  him — and  may  give 
their  verdict  accordingly.’*  It  is  a striking 
and  pleasing  observation  of  De  Lolme,  that 
“ the  consequence  of  the  institution  of  Ju- 
ries is,  that  no  man  in  England  ever  meets 
the  man  of  whom  he  can  say,  *that  man 
has  a pow’cr  to  decide  upon  my  death  or 
life.’”  Juries  are  of  several  kinds ; among 
these,  there  arc,  in  the  polity  of  Britain, 
grand  and  gttiy  juries,  in  criminal  cases ; 
and  common  arxdopecial  juries  in  civil.  - ■ 

The  Grand  Jury  consists  of  a body  of  men  of 
some  consideration  in  their  county,  sum- 
moned by  the  shcrifif  for  every  session  of 
the  peace,  every  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  of  general  gaol  deUvery,  and 
to  whom  all  indictments  are  preferred.  The 
summons  of  a grand  juror  requires  him,  in 
general  terms,  ” to  attend,  and  inquire,  pre- 
sent, do,  and  execute,  all  those  things,  which 
shall  be  then  and  there  required  of  him.” 
The  grand-jury  must  consist  of  twelve  per- 
sona at  least,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  ; that  twelve  may  be  a majority.  The 
members  are  instructed  in  the  articles  of 
their  inquiry,  by  the  justice  who  presides 
on  the  bench.  They  then  withdraw*,  to  sit 
and  receive  indictments;  and  they  arc 
only  to  hear  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  e ^or  the  hnding  an  in- 
dictment is  merely  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
I quiry  or  accusation,  which  is  afterward  to 
I be  tried  and  determined ; and  the  grand- 
! Jury  are  only  to  inquire,  whether  there  be 
sufficient  cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to 
anj-wrr  it.  Formerly,  the  grand  jury  used 
to  indorse  their  decision  upon  the  indict- 
ment, in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  now,  they 
write  upon  an  indictment  which  they  re- 
ject, either  the  words,  ”Not  a true  bill,”  or 
” Not  found,”  and  upon  one,  of  the  truth  of 
which  they  are  satUHcd,  **  A true  Bill.’'— 
The  Peiit  or  Petty  Jury  consists  of  twelve 
persons,  and  no  more,  for  the  trial  of  all 
criminal  olTcnces,  and  of  all  issues  ‘of  fact 
in  civil  cases  of  the  common  law.  The  qua- 
lidcations  of  petty  jurors  do  not  differ,  ge- 
nerally, from  those  required  as  to  grand 
jurors,  their  duties  being  counlly  important, 
and  requiring  equal  intelligence.  When 
the  cause  is  called  for  trial,  if  all  the  jurors 
do  not  appear,  or  any  of  them  arc  justly 
objected  to  and  '*rt  aside,  the  dehciency 


may  be  supplied  from  among  the  by- 
standers, having  s dtable  qu^iheations, 
w'hich  is  called  taking  jurors  de  talibua  cir- 
cumstaniibus,  from  w'hich  circumstance  the 
persons  thus  selected  arc  called  talesmen, 
Special  Jury,  a panel  composed  of  per- 
sons, especially  fitted  by  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge they  possess,  to  try  some  peculiar 
question.  There  are  also  special  juries  in 
cases  where  one  of  the  parties  is  above  the 
common  rank. 

JU'RY-MAST,  a temporary  or  occasional 
mast,  used  in  the  place  of  the  foremast  or 
mainmast  when  it  is  broken  dowm  by  a 
storm. 

JUSTICE,  in  law,  the  equitable  decision 
of  suits  and  prosecutions.  The  law's  of 
England  have  frequently  been  made  the 
subject  of  severe  animadversion ; and  it  is 
not  to  be  w ondered  at,  if  a system  formed 
of  so  many  broken  parts,  of  ordinances 
promulgated  at  so  many  different  periods, 
adapted  to  so  many  different  stages  of  so- 
ciety, and  indeed,  made  up,  in  great  part, 
of  usage  and  precedents,  and,  in  civil  cases, 
liable  to  be  changed  by  every  new  decision, 
should  appear  to  those,  who  look  for  pre- 
cision and  order,  confused  and  faulty : but 
whatever  censure  may  be  passed  upon  the 
unwieldy  volumes  of  this  code,  calumny 
herself  cannot  utter  a breath  against  its 
administration.  The  law  of  England  may 
be  irregular ; but  its  justice  is  sacredly 

correct. Justice  is  distributive  or  com.- 

mutative.  Distributive  justice  belongs  to 
magistrates  or  rulers ; and  consists  in  dis- 
tributing to  every  man  that  right  or  equity 
which  the  laws  and  the  principles  of  that 
equity  require.  Commutative  justice  con- 
sists in  fair  dealing  in  trade  and  mutual 
intercourse  betw’ecn  man  and  man. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE,  a judicial 
magistrate,  or  person  appointed  by  the 
queen’s  commission  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
county  in  which  he  resides.  Some  of  these, 
who  are  of  superior  rank  or  quality,  arc 
called  justices  ctf  the  quorum,  and  without 
the  presence  or  assent  of  these,  or  at  least 
one  of  them,  no  business  of  importance 
can  be  dispatched.  A justice  of  the  peace, 
though  not  high  in  rank,  is  an  officer  of 
great  importance,  as  tlie  first  judicial  pro- 
ceedings arc  had  before  him  in  rcgnra  to 
arresting  persons  accused  of  grave  otFcnccs ; 
and  his  jurisdiction  extends  to  trial  and  ad- 
judication for  small  offences. 

JUS'IT'CIAIIY,  or  Court  qf  Justiciary,  in 
Scotland,  a court  of  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
all  criminal  cases. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  law,  the  showing 
good  reason  in  a court,  why  one  has  done 
the  thing  for  which  he  is  called  to  answer. 
Pleas  in  justijication  must  set  forth  some 
special  matter:  thus,  on  being  sued  for  a 
trespass,  a person  may  justify  it  by  proving 
that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold;  that  he 
entered  a house,  in  order  to  apprehend  a 
felon ; or  by  virtue  of  a warrant,  to  levy  a 
forfeiture ; or,  in  order  to  take  a distress. 
In  theology,  justijicntion  signifies  re- 
mission of  sin  and  absolution  from  guilt 
and  punishment,  or  an  act  of  free  grace  by 
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which  God  pardons  the  sinner  and  accepts 
him  as  righteous,  on  account  of  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ. 

J U ' R I S U ' T R U M,  in  law,  a wTit  in 
behalf  of  a clergyman  whose  predecessor 
has  alienated  the  lands  belonging  to  his 
church. 

JUS,  [Latin)  in  its  general  acceptation, 
signifies  that  which  is  right  or  conformable 

to  law. Jus  accrescendi,  in  law,  the  right 

of  survivorship  between  two  joint  tenants. 

Jus  corona,  signifies,  in  general,  the 

rights  of  the  crown.  These  are  a part  of 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  though  they  differ 
in  many  things  from  the  general  laws  re- 
lating to  the  subject. Jus  duplicaium, 

is  a double  right,  and  is  used  when  a person 
has  the  possession  of  a thing,  as  well  as  a 

right  to  it. Jus  divinumfis  that  which  is 

ordered  by  a revelation,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  which  is  ordered  by  reason ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  distinction  exists 
only  in  the  form,  and  not  in  the  essence, 
because  that  which  is  ordered  by  our  rea- 


son is  to  he  referred  to  God,  as  its  origin, 
equally  w ith  that  which  is  decreed  by  reve- 
lation.  Jus  gentium,  the  law  of  nations, 

or  the  laws  established  between  different 
kingdoms  and  states,  in  relation  to  each 

otlier. Jus  hereditatis,  the  right  or  law 

of  inheritance. Jus  patronatus,  in  the 

canon  law,  is  the  right  of  presenting  to  a 
bcnence;  or  a kind  of  commission  granted 
by  the  bishop  to  inquire  who  is  the  rightful 

patron  of  a church. Jus  possessionis,  is 

a right  of  seisin  or  possession,  as  jus  pro- 
prietatis  is  the  right  of  ownership  of  lands, 
&c. Jus  quiritium,  in  antiquity,  the  full- 

est enjoyment  of  Roman  citizenship.  This 
is  also  called  Jus  civile  and  Jus  urbanum, 

Jus  imaginis,  the  right  of  using  pictures 

and  statues,  similar  to  the  modem  right  of 
bearing  coats  of  arms,  which  was  allowed 
to  none  but  those  whose  ancestors  or  them- 
selves had  borne  softie  curulc  office. 

JUVENA'LI/E,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
feast  instituted  for  youth  by  Kero,  when 
his  beard  was  first  shaven. 


milarly  situated  at  the  other  end,  are  of  i 
common  transparent  glass.  The  tube  is  i 
continued  a little  beyond  this  second  glass, 
and,  at  its  termination,  is  closed  by  a ground 
glass,  which  can  be  put  on  and  off.  In  the  ' 
vacant  space  thus  formed,  beads,  pieces  of 
coloured  glass,  and  other  small  bright  ob- 
jects are  put;  and  the  changes  produced  in 
their  position  by  turning  the  tube,  give  rise 
to  the  different  figures. 

KiV'LI,  in  botany,  Salsola  kali  or  glass-  I 
wort,  a genus  of  marine  plants,  from  which  * 
the  alkali  of  comuiercc  is  procured  by  burn- 
ing. 

KAL'MIA,  in  botany,  a beautiful  North  ' 
American  genus  of  shrubs,  called  laurel, 
ivy-bush,  calico-bush,  &c.,  having  coriacc-  ‘ 
ous,  ever-green,  and  cup  shaped  flowers,  of 
a flne  rose  or  purple  colour,  disposed  in 
large  corymbs.  It  is  naturally  allied  to 
rhododendron.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  sus-  j 
ccptiblc  of  a Hnc  polish,  and  resembles  box.  I 
This  shrub  is  in  great  request  in  our  grar-  ; 
dens,  fi*om  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  J" 
foliage.  ■ 

KfVM'SlN,  the  name  given  to  a hot  and  • J 
dry  southerly  wind,  common  in  Egypt  and  ; u 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  which  prevails  more  ! 
or  less  for  fifty  days.  On  the  approach  of  . g 
this  wind  the  sky  becomes  dark  and  heavy,  h 
the  air  gray  and  thick,  and  filled  nifli  a 
dust  so  subtile  that  it  penetrates  every 
where.  It  is  not  remarkably  hot  at  first, 
but  increases  in  heat  the  longer  it  conti- 
nues, during  which  time  it  causes  a diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  when  at  its  highest 
piten,  will  sometimes  cause  suffocation. 

KANGAROO',  in  zoology,  a singular  ani- 


K. 


K,  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is 
usually  denominated  a guttural,  but  is  more 
properly  a j>alatal,  being  formed  by  pressing 
the  root  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  mouth,  with  a depression  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  opening  of  the  teeth. 
It  has  the  hard  sound  of  c before  e and  i, 
where,  according  to  the  English  analogy,  c 
would  be  soft,  as  in  the  words  kept  and 
king : it  is  seldom  at  the  end  of  words  ex- 
cept in  monosyllables,  as  clock,  back,  &c. ; 
being  generally  omitted  where  it  was  for- 
merly used,  as  in  music,  public,  &c.  It  is 
used  between  a vowel  and  the  silent  e final, 
as  choke,  broke,  &c.  Before  n the  k is  silent, 
as  in  kni/e,  knee.  It  is  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  kappa,  and  was  but  little  used  among 
the  Latins,  perhaps  never  but  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  language.  As  a nu- 
meral K was  put  for  250,  and  with  a stroke 
at  the  top,  it  stood  for  250,000. 

KAA'LING,  in  oniithology,  a species  of 
starling,  common  in  China. 

KALETDOSCOPE,  an  optical  instni- 
ment  for  creating  and  exhibiting  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  figures,  by  presenting 
to  the  eye  an  ever-varying  succession  of 
splendid  tints  and  symmetrical  forms.  It 
was  invented  by  Ur.  Brewster ; and  is  chiefly 
used  by  calico-printers,  potters,  and  carpet- 
manufacturers,  who  arc  thus  supplied  m ith 
an  immense  variety  of  patterns.  In  its 
most  common  form,  the  Kaleidoscope  con- 
sists of  a tin  tube,  containing  two  reflecting 
surfaces  inclined  to  each  other,  at  any  angle 
wiiich  is  an  alicpiot  part  of  36(1®.  The  eye- 
glass placed  iinmedintcly  against  the  end 
of  the  mirrors,  as  well  as  another  glass  si- 
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mal  peculiar  to  Australasia.  The  limbs  of 
the  Kangaroo  are  strangely  disproportioned, 
the  fore  legs  being  small  and  short,  whilst 
^ the  hinder  are  long  and  powerful.  It  is 
four  or  five  feet  long,  with  a tail  three  feet ; 
its  usual  position  is  standing  on  its  hind 
I feel,  its  fore  feet  being  employed  like  those 
I of  the  squirrel.  It  lives  on  vegetables,  and, 

! instead  of  walking,  takes  leaps  of  about  fif- 
teen feet.  It  is  furnished,  like  the  opos- 
sum, vvith  a pouch  in  the  abdomen,  which  is 
a receptacle  for  its  young  during  the  time  of 
breeding,  and  is  resorted  to  after  the  birth 
for  the  sake  of  warmth  and  protection. 
They  use  their  tails  and  hinder  feet  as  wea- 
pons of  defence.  When  they  are  pursued 
and  overtaken  by  dogs,  they  tom,  and  seiz- 
ing them  with  their  fore  feet,  strike  them 
violently  with  their  hinder  limbs,  thereby 
often  destroying  them.  The  fiesh  of  these 
animals  is  said  to  be  nutritious  and  sa- 
voury, somewhat  resembling  mutton. 

KA  OLIN,  in  mineralogy,  a sort  of  earth 
which  is  used  as  one  of  the  two  ingredients 
in  porcelain.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  a 
shade  of  gray,  yellow,  or  red. 

KAR'PilOLlTE,  a recently-discovered 
mineral,  of  a fibrous  structure  and  a yellow 
colour. 

KECK'LING,  among  seamen,  winding  or 
twining  small  ropes  about  a cable  or  bolt- 
rope,  to  preserve  them  from  galling. 

KEDGE,  or  KEDG'ER,  a small  anchor, 
used  to  keep  a ship  steady  when  riding  in  a 

harbour  or  river. Kedginff,  setting  up 

the  sails,  and  letting  a ship  drive  with  the 
tide  when  the  wind  is  contrary  to  the  tide. 

KEEL,  the  low'cst  piece  of  timber  in  a 
' ship,  running  her  whole  length  from  the 
lower  part  of  her  stem  to  the  lower  part  of 
her  stern  post,  and  supporting  the  whole 
frame.  Sometimes  a second  keel,  or  false 
keel,  as  it  is  called,  is  put  under  the  first. 
A fiat-bottomed  vessel  used  on  the  river 
Tyne  for  bringing  coals  from  Newcastle. 
• In  botany,  the  lower  part  of  a papili- 

onaceous corolla,  inclosing  the  stamens 

and  pistil. A leaf  is  said  to  be  keeled 

when  it  has  a longiuidinal  prominence  on 
the  back. 

K K E 1/-H  A U L I N G,  among  seamen,  a 
punishment  of  offenders  at  sea  by  letting 
them  down  from  the  vard-ami  with  ropes, 
and  drawing  them  unucr  the  keel  from  one 
tide  to  the  other. 

[ KEKL'SON,or  KEL'SON,  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, a principal  timber  in  a ship,  laid 
withinside  across  all  the  timbers  over  the 
K*  «^I,and  fastened  with  long  bolts ; so  that  it 
I fornix  the  interior  or  counterpart  of  the  keel. 
I KEEP,  a strong  tower  in  old  castles, 
I where  the  besieged  retreated  in  cases  of 
j extremity.  It  is  also  called  the  doi^jon  or 
j dungfon. 

I A in  law,  an  officer  of  different 

I detcriptioDS,  as  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
I a lord  by  his  office,  and  one  of  the  privy 
j council,  through  whose  hands  pass  all  char- 
I ters,  commissions,  and  grants  of  the  king 
I un«ler  the  great  ?enl ; i\\tt  keeper  of  the  privy 
' whose  hands  jMt  -<  all  charters, 

before  they  come  to  the  great  seal.  'I  hcrc 


is  also  the  keeper  of  the  forests,  the  keeper  of 
the  touch,  an  officer  of  the  mint,  &c. 

KEEPTNG,  a terra  used  in  various 
branches  of  the  jtfne  arts,  to  denote  the  just 
proportion  and  relation  of  the  various  parts. 

In  painting,  it  signifies  the  peculiar 

mauageracut  of  colouring  and  chiaro  oscuro, 
so  as  to  produce  a proper  degree  of  relievo 
in  different  objects,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive position  and  importance.  If  the  lights, 
shadows,  aud  half  tints  be  not  in  proper 
keeping,  that  is,  in  their  exact  relative  pro- 
portion of  depths,  no  rotundity  can  be 
effected,  and  without  due  opposition  of 
light,  shade,  and  colours,  no  apparent  sepa- 
ration of  objects  can  take  place. 

KELP,  the  calcined  ashes  of  a marine 
lant,  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name, 
ut  otherwise  known  by  the  denominations 
of  sea-thongs,  laces,  and  glass-wort;  and 
which  is  a thick- leaved  sort  of  fucus  or  sea- 
wrack.  Kali  is  a species  of  this  plant. 

Kelp  is  thrown  on  the  rocks  and  sliores  of 
Scotland  in  great  abundance ; and,  in  the 
summer  months,  is  raked  together,  and 
dried,  as  hay,  in  the  sun  and  wind,  aud 
al'terwards  burnt.  Since  the  duty  has  been 
taken  off  salt,  and  barilla  has  come  into 
more  general  use  from  the  same  cause,  the 
manufacture  of  kelp  has  greatly  declined  ; 
but  at  one  time  not  less  than  20,000  tons  of 
this  article  was  annually  made  in  Scotland 
and  the  adjacent  isles. 

KER'MES,  in  entomology,  a species  of  the 
insect  coccus,  found  in  the  excrescences  oi’a 
species  of  oak-tree. It  is  an  article  ex- 

tensively used  in  dyeing,  and  inferior  to 
nothing  hut  cochineal  tor  dyeing  scarlet. 
Kermes-grains,  as  they  arc  called,  arc  the 
dried  bodies  of  the  female  insects  of  the 
species  coccus  ilicis,  which  lives  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  guercus  Hex  (prickly  oak).  In 
Germany,  from  the  9th  to  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  rural  serfs  were  bound  to  deliver 
annually  to  tlic  convents,  a certain  quantity 
of  kermes,  (the  coccus  polonicus)  among  the 
other  products  of  industry;  and  at  that 
period  this  dye-stuff  was  called  vcrmiculus 
in  Latin,  and  vcrmillion  in  French.  Kennes 
has  been  employed  from  time  immemorial 
in  India  to  dye  silk,  and  was  also  used  by 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  dyers;  but 
since  the  introduction  of  cochineal,  it  has 
become  an  object  of  comparatively  trifling 
importance. Kermes-mincral,  in  phar- 

macy, a preparation  of  antimony,  so  called 
On  account  of  its  red  colour,  resembling 
that  of  the  kcmics. 

KESTREL,  in  ornithology,  a fowl  of  the 
genus  Falco,  with  yellow-legs,  a brown  back, 
a spotted  breast,  and  a rounded  tail,  broad 
towards  the  end.  It  is  a vcx7  beautiful  bird, 
about  the  size  of  a pigeon,  and  very  hold. 

It  builds  in  liollow  oaks,  and  feeds  on  quails 
aud  other  sinall  birds. 

KETCH,  a vessel  with  two  masts,  a main 
and  inizcii-mnst,  usually  fruin  UK)  to  25U 
tons  burden.  Ketches  arc  gcnerallv  used 
ns  yachts,  or  as  bomb-vessels;  the  latter, 
whicii  arc  built  remarkably  strong,  are  fur- 
nished with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  fur 
carrying  on  a vigorous  bombardment. 
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KETCH'UP,  or  CATS'UP,  a sauce  or  ve- 
getable gravy,  extracted  from  pickled  mush- 
rooms, walnuts,  or  tomatos,  &c.  Dr.  Kitch- 
ener, who  in  matters  of  this  kind  may  be 
supposed  to  speak  like  an  accomphshed 
connoisseur,  says,  “ Mushroom  gravy  ap- 
proaches the  flavour  of  meat  gravy  more 
than  any  other  vegetable  juice,  and  is  the 
best  substitute  for  it  in  meagre  soups  and 
extempore  gravies  I” 

KEY,au  instrument  for  shutting  or  open- 
ing a lock;  viz.  a bent  lever  by  which  the 
bolt  of  a lock  is  turned,  with  subdivisions 
according  with  the  wards  of  the  locks. 

In  music,  the  name  of  the  fundamental  note 
or  tone,  to  which  the  whole  piece  is  accom- 
modated, and  in  which  it  usually  begins 
and  always  ends.  There  aie  but  two  spe- 
cies of  keys ; one  of  the  major,  and  one  of 
the  minor  mode,  all  the  keys  in  which  we 
employ  sharps  or  flats  being  deduced  from 
the  natural  keys  of  C major  and  A minor, 

of  which  they  are  mere  transpositions. 

The  keys  of  an  organ  or  pianoforte,  are 
movable  projecting  levers,  made  of  ivory  or 
wood,  so  placed  as  conveniently  to  receive 
the  Angers  of  the  performer,  by  which  the 
mechanism  is  set  in  motion  and  the  sounds 
produced, 

KEY'- STONE,  in  architecture,  the  name 
for  those  stones  which  form  the  sweep  of 
an  arch,  but  more  particularly  the  last  or 
middle  stone  placed  on  the  top  of  the  arch 
or  vault. 

KHAN,  an  Asiatic  governor.  In  the  north 
of  Asia  tliis  title  expresses  the  full  regal 
dignity ; but  there  are  also  khans  of  pro- 
vinces, cities,  &c.  “This  is  the  word,” 
says  Sir  William  Jones,  “so  variously  and 
so  erroneously  written  by  Europeans.  The 
sovereign  lord  of  Tartary  is  neither  the 
cham,  as  our  travellers  call  him,  nor  the 
han,  as  Voltaire  will  have  it ; but  the  tchdn 
or  can,  with  an  aspirate  on  the  flrst 
letter.” 

KID'NAPPING,  the  forcible  seizing  and 
taking  away  a man,  woman,  or  child,  in 
order  to  carry  them  abroad.  This  is  an  of- 
frnce  at  common  law,  and  punishable  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory. 

KID'NEY-BEAN^  a garden  pulse,  so 
named  from  its  resembling  a kidney  in 
shape : it  has  a papilionaceous  flower,  the 
pistil  of  which  becomes  a long  pod,  that  is 
eaten  before  the  seeds  are  fully  formed. 

KID  NEYS,  in  anatomy,  two  oblong  flat- 
tened viscera,  or  glands,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  separate  the  urine  from  the  blood. 
One  of  these  glands  lies  on  the  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  of  the  back-bone.  At 
the  middle  of  each  kidney,  where  the  blood- 
vessels enter,  is  a large  membranous  bag, 
called  the  pelvis,  which  diminishes  like  a 
funnel,  and  forms  a long  canal,  (the  ureter) 
that  conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney  to 
the  bladder.  Diseases  of  the  kidneys  arc 
generally  occasioned  by  excess  of  some 
kind. 

KII/LA8,  in  mineralogy,  an  argillaceous 
stone  of  a pule  gray  or  greenish  gray,  of  a 
lamellar  or  coarsely  granular  texture,  found 
in  Cornwall. 


KILTIEE,  in  ornithology,  a species  of 
plover,  common  in  America. 

KILN  (pron.  kil),  a large  oven,  of  brick 
or  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  burning,  heat- 
ing, or  hardening  any  thing. 

KILOGRAMME,  or  KIL'OGRAM,  in 
the  new  system  of  French  weights  and 
measures,  a thousand  grammes.  The  kilo-  ^ 
gram  is  equal  in  weight  to  five  drams  and  a 
half.  I 

KILOM'ETER,  in  the  French  system  of  ' 
measures,  a thousand  meters ; nearly  equal  i 
to  a quarter  of  a French  league.  \ 

KING,  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  ; 
the  name  given  to  an  officer  who  exercises  i 
the  supreme  functions  of  political  govern-  j 
ment.  Kings  are  absolute  mnnarchs,  when  | 
they  possess  the  powers  of  government  t 
without  control,  or  the  entire  sovereignty  j 
over  a nation  ; and  limited  monarchs,  when 
their  power  is  restrained  by  fixed  laws ; Ae- 
reditary,  when  they  hold  the  powers  of  go-  , 
veraraeut  by  right  of  birth  or  inheritance; 
and  elective,  when  raised  to  the  throne  by 
choice.— A king  of  England’s  power  is 
limited.  “ He  has  the  prerogative  of  com- 
manding armies  and  equipping  fleets ; — 
but  without  the  concurrence  of  bis  parlia- 
ment he  cannot  maintain  them.  He  can 
bestow  places  and  employments ; — but  with- 
out his  parliament  he  cannot  pay  the  sala- 
ries attending  on  them.  He  can  declare 
war ; but  without  his  parliament  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  carry  it  on.  In  a word, 
the  royal  prerogative,  destitute  as  it  is  of 
the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  is  like  a vast  { 
body  which  cannot  of  itself  accomplish  its 
motions ; or,  if  you  please,  it  is  like  a ship 
completely  equipped,  but  from  which  the  • 
parliament  can  at  pleasure  draw  off  the 
water  and  leave  it  a-ground, — and  also  set 
it  afloat  again  by  granting  subsidies.”  The 
law  ascribes  to  a king  of  England,  in  his 
ftoliiical  capacity,  immortality,  for  “ the  king 
never  dies and  on  his  decease,  which  is 
called  his  demise,  his  regal  dignity  is  vested,  : 
without  any  interregnum  or  interval,  at  once 
in  hi.s  heir. 

KING  AT  ARMS,  in  heraldry,  an  officer 
of  great  antiquity,  whose  business  is  to  di- 
rect the  hermds,  preside  at  their  chapters, 
and  have  the  junsdiction  of  armoury.  In 
England  there  arc  three  kings  of  arms ; 
Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  A'orroy;  the  first  } 
is  called  principal  king  at  arms,  the  two  i 
others  profincial  Arinps  .•  the  latter  [norM-  j 
ray]  officiates  north  of  the  Trent.  There  are  ; 
also  Lion  king  at  arms  for  Scotland,  and 
Ulster  king  at  arms  for  Ireland, 
KING'DOM,in  natural  history,  agencral 
division  of  natural  objects,  as  the  aNtmal. 
the  mineral,  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  in 
the  Linnscan  system.  ■ In  Scripture,  by 
kingdom,  or  God’s  kingdom,  is  meant  the 
government  or  universal  dominion  of  God. 

KING'FISIIER,  in  ornithology,  the  Al- 
eedo  of  Linnscus,  a genus  of  birds,  distin- 
guished by  a long,  straight,  sharp  bill : 
strong  feel ; wings  rather  short ; body 
thick  and  compact;  head  large  and  don- 
ated; and  plumage  thick  and  glossy.  The 
ingfishcr  trcquciits  the  banks  of  rivers, 
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tfieiiuui,  AftW  TUM  &UUUCES  OP  TJIUK  DIONITt, 


THE  LANCE  WAS  THE  PROPEIl  AND  FECULIAR  WEArON  OF  A KKIGUT. 


kin]  ISTetD  JBlctionar!)  of  tf)e  ^Belles  lettres.  [kni 

where  it  patiently  watches  till  a fish  ap- 
proaches its  station,  w’hen  it  dives  into  the 
water  and  brin^  up  its  prey,  which  it  soon 
devours,  [See  Halcyon.] 

KINGS,  Books  OP,  two  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  because 
they  contain  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  down  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  for  the  space  of  near  six  hundred 
years. 

KING’S  BENCH  [Bancus  Regius), 
so  called  because  the  king  used  formerly  to 
sit  there  in  person.  It  is  the  supreme 
court  of  common  law  in  this  kingdom,  con- 
sisting of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  three 
puisne  or  inferior  judges,  who  hear  and  de- 
termine, for  the  most  part,  all  pleas  which 
concern  the  crown.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  very  extensive.  Its  justices  are 
sovereira  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  of 
gaol  delivery  and  of  eyre ; supreme  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace;  and  coroners  throughout 
England,  some  provincial  jurisdictions  ex- 
cepted. They  have  cognizance  of  all  mat- 
ters of  a criminal  and  public  nature,  judi- 
cially brought  before  them,  to  mve  remedy 
either  by  the  common  law,  or  oy  statute; 
and  their  pow'cr  is  original  and  ordinary : 
that  is,  after  the  king  has  appointed  them, 
they  do  not  derive  their  jurisdiction  from 
him,  but  from  the  law.  "Whatever  crime  is 
against  the  public  good,  though  it  docs  not 
injure  any  particular  person,  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  justice  of  this  court ; and 
no  subject  can  suffer  any  kind  of  unlawful 
violence  or  injury  to  his  person,  liberty,  or 
possessions,  but  he  may  here  have  a proper 
remedy : not  only  by  way  of  satisfaction  in 
damages,  but  by  the  exemplary  punishment 
of  the  offender:  for  this  court  is  considered 
as  the  guardian  of  the  morals  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  realm.  It  is  in  the  discre- 
tion of  this  coart  to  inflict  line  and  im- 
prisonment, or  punishment  more  severe,  on 
offenders.  It  may  commit  to  any  prison  it 
shall  tliink  proper ; and  the  law  anows  no 
other  court  to  remove  or  bail  persons  it 
imprisons : bat  thil  court  may  grant  a 
hahto4'Corpu9  to  relieve  persons  imprisoned 
by  any  other  authority  or  means.  This 
court  can  try  all  causes  capable  of  coming 
before  a jury,  in  many  of  which  the  king 
[or  queen]  is  plaintiff;  but  the  common- 
pleoM,  only  those  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject. [Since  the  accession  of  queen  Vic- 
toria, it  has  been  customary  to  designate 
this  the  court  of  ilm>en*8  Bench  ; a practice 
which  has  our  hearty  commendation;  and 
we  .sincerely  hope  that  no  ultraJoyalist  will 
imagine  that  we  are  deticient  in  respect  for 
our  gracious  sovereign,  because  wc  have 
not  happened  to  place  this  article  under 
the  letter  U.j 

KING'S  HVIL^  in  medicine,  a scrofulous 
dis»  in  which  the  glands  are  ulcerated. 

Tlie  gift  of  curing  this  disease  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  its  origin  in  tlic  time  of 
Kdward  the  Confessor.  The  practice  of 
tourhtny  for  the  evil  (as  it  was  termed)  is 
now  aboLisbed. 

KING’S  SILVER,  in  law',  money  due  to 
the  king  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,  for 
a license  there  granted  to  any  man  for 
passing  a fine. 

KI’NO,  in  medicine,  a gum  resin  obtained 
from  a tree  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gambia,  in  Africa.  On  wounding  its 
bark,  the  fluid  kino  immediately  issues  drop 
by  drop,  and,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is 
formed  into  hard  masses.  It  is  now  in 
common  use,  and  is  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious vegetable  astringents,  or  styptics,  in 
the  materia  medica. 

KTOSK  (a  Turkish  word),  a kind  of 
summer-house,  or  open  pavilion,  with  a tent- 
shaped roof,  and  supported  by  pillars.  Ki- 
osks have  been  introduced  from  Turkey  and 
Persia  into  European  gardens,  which  they 
greatly  serve  to  embellish. 

KIP'PER,  a term  applied  to  a salmon 
when  unfit  to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time 
when  tliey  are  so  considered. 

KIRK,  in  Scotland,  a church. Kirk- 

man,  one  of  the  church  of  Scotland.— 
Kirk- sessions,  an  inferior  church-judicatory, 
in  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons  of  a parish. 

KIRSCH’AVASSER,  a spirituous  liquor 
obtained  by  fermenting  and  distilling  bruised 
cherries,  called  kirschen  in  German. 

KIT'-CAT,  a term  applied  to  a portrait 
three-fourths  less  than  a half-length.  The 
word  originated  with  a club  in  London,  to 
which  Addison  and  Steele  belonged ; and 
w’as  so  called  from  one  Christopher  Cat,  a 
pastrycook,  who  served  the  said  club  with 
mutton  pies  1 

KTl'E,  a bird  of  prey,  of  the  falcon  kind, 
remarkable  for  gliding  through  the  air 
without  often  moving  its  wings.  The  tail 
is  forked,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 

other  British  birds  of  prey. Kite,  aplay- 

thingfor  boys,  consisting  of  a slight  wooden 
frame  covered  with  paper,  and  constructed 
so  as  to  ri?c*  in  the  air,  wlicrc  by  the  aid  of 
a long  string  it  may  be  allow  ed  to  fly  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  one  who  holds  it. 

KNEE'-PAN,  in  anatomy,  the  patella,  a 
little  round  bone  placed  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  knee. 

KNEES,  in  naval  architecture,  pieces 
of  timber  bowed  like  a knee,  which  bind 
the  beams  and  side  timbers  together.^— 
Knees,  in  Russia,  nobles  of  the  tirst  class 
descended  from  the  former  ruling  families 
of  particular  provinces  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. 

KNIGHT,  a title  of  honour,  originally 
bestowed  on  every  young  man  of  rank  or 
honour,  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  privi- 
lege of  bearing  arms.  It  is  now'  an  order  of 
gentlemen  next  to  baronets,  or  a mere  ho- 
norary distinction,  which  entitles  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  is  coiifcrrrcd  to  be  styled 
Hir,  and  his  wife  Lady.  A knight  is  now 
made  by  the  sovereign  touching  him  with  a 
sword  as  he  knorls,  and  saying  “ Rise  up. 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips;"  or  wlmtcvcr  may  he 
the  name  of  him  who  receives  the  honour 
of  kniglithood. — [There  certainly  has  been 
no  man,  in  modern  times,  wlio  more  truly 
deserved  some  especial  mark  of  his  sovc- 

KATU  KNIOnr  WAS  ATTENDED  TO  TIIK  FIELD  DT  1118  FAlTIlPDL  8QU1UE. 
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GENTLE  AND  POLISHED  MANNERS  GAINED  GROUND,  WHEN  COURTESY  WAS  CONSIDERED  AS  ONE  OP  THE  VIRTUES  OP  KNIGHTHOOD. 


KNIGHT-SERVICE  WAS  CREATED  FOR  A FUBEET  MILITARY  PUBPOSE. 

t 

n 

KNi]  ®fje  Scientific  antt  ICiterarn  ©rcasurn ; [kra 

■ 

(4 

n 

reign’s  favour,  than  the  gentleman  whose 

instituted  on  the  decline  of  the  feudal  spirit. 

S 

name  we  have  here  taken  the  liberty  to  in- 

with  the  view  of  reviving  political  vigour. 

e 

s 

troduce ; and  we  make  no  apology  to  our 

It  originally  consisted  in  investiture  of  lands. 

H 

readers  for  so  doing;  being  convinced  that 

upon  express  condition  that  the  person  so 

a 

we  only  respond  to  the  feelings  of  every 

invested  should  serve  in  the  wars  of  bis  lord. 

right-minded  Briton  in  thus  offering  him 

This  duty  was  subsequently  compounded 

a 

our  humble  and  unaffected  tribute  of  grati- 

for,  by  the  payment  of  sums  of  money  on 

IS 

<s 

tude  for  his  heroic  conduct,  when,  as  the 

various  occasions ; and,  at  length  by  statute 
12  Car.  II.  the  whole  was  abolishecL 

e 

mayor  of  Newport,  in  1839,  he  so  eflfectually 

a 

resisted  the  misguided  Chartists,  and  there- 

KNOT,  in  seaman’s  language,  a division 

93 

by  prevented  scenes  of  tumult,  which,  but 

of  the  log-line  which  answers  to  half  a mi- 

< 

- 

for  his  bold  and  judicious  measures,  might 

nute,  as  a mile  does  to  an  hour,  or  it  is 
the  hundred-and-twentieth  part  of  a mile. 

M 

have  convulsed  the  whole  kingdom.  “ Fal- 

■: 

mam  qui  meruit  fcrat.”'\ 

Hence,  when  a ship  goes  eight  miles  an  hour. 

K 

KNIGHT-ER'RANT,  or  wandering 

she  is  said  to  go  eight  knots, Knof,  in 

Knightt  one  who,  in  the  generous  enthu- 

ornithologv,  a fen  bird,  the  flesh  of  which  is 

1 

a 

siasm  of  chivalrv,  set  out,  attended  by  his 

very  delicious. 

esquire  or  shield-bearer,  with  the  design  of 

KNOUT,  a mode  of  punishment  in  Bus- 

< 

exposing  his  life,  wherever  wrong  was  to  be 

sia,  which  at  one  time  was  exercised  with 

a 

redressed.  The  ehivalrous  age  in  which 

the  greatest  possible  barbarity,  but  which 

0 

a 

this  profession  was  taken  up,  demanded 

is  now  less  cruel,  though  it  at  present  con- 

such  exertions;  and  though  poetry  has 

sists  of  a severe  scourging  on  the  back  with 

given  an  air  of  fiction  to  the  adventures  of 

a leather  strap,  in  the  point  of  which  wire 

knights-errant,  tliey  are  founded  on  truth. 

is  interwoven.  Formerly,  in  addition  to 

« 

KNrGHTHOOD,  the  state  or  condition 

this,  the  nose  was  slit  up,  and  the  ears  were 

C£ 

Pi 

of  a knight.  This  institution  has  given  rise 

cut  off. 

D 

to  three  others,  each  of  which  is  only  a de- 

KNOWIi’EDGE,  that  information  which 

K* 

a 

viation  from  itself : thus,  1,  The  primitive 

the  mind  receives,  either  by  its  own  expe- 

z 

objects  of  chivalry  induced  men  to  enter 

rience,  or  by  the  testimony  of  others.  The 

s 

into  intimate  associations ; whence  sprung 

beneficial  use  of  knowledge  is  wisdom.  That 

93 

the  several  orders  of  knighthood.  From 

portion  of  knowledge,  the  truth  of  which 

M 

a 

these,  by  the  degeneracy  necessarily  befall- 

can  be  demonstrated,  is  science. 

< 

> 

ing  all  establishments,  are  derived  the  orders 

KO'BA,  in  zoology,  a species  of  antelope. 

A 

o 

still  subsisting  in  modem  Europe.  2,  The 

with  horns  close  at  the  base. 

es 

primitive  dignity  of  chivalry  gave  birth  to 

KO'BOB,  in  zoology,  a venomous  serpent 

» 

that  species  of  knighthood  as  at  present 

of  America, 

conferred.  The  two  species  here  men- 

KOL'LYRITE,  in  mineralogy,  a variety 

O 

tioned,  however,  are  severally  distinguish- 

of  clay,  the  colour  of  which  is  either  pure 

c 

ed  by  historians,  as  regulavt  and  hono^ 

white,  or  sUghtly  shaded  with  gray  or 
yellow. 

2 

a 

rary ; of  these,  the  first  comprehend  such 
as  still  adhere  to  their  constitutions,  as  in 

V 

H 

KON'ILITE,  in  mineralogy,  a siliceous 

JJ 

a 

requiring  vows  of  celibacy,  &c.  and  the  se- 

earth,  in  the  form  of  a loose  powder,  and 

a 

cond,  those  which  arc  merely  titular.  The 

remarkably  fusible. 

< ■ 

a 

Teutonic  order  is  an  example  of  the  former ; 

KORAN.  [See  Alcoran.] 

c 

a 

the  order  of  the  Garter  of  the  latter.  3, 

KO’RIN,  in  zoology,  an  antelope  with 

The  union  of  chivalry  with  the  feudal  sys- 

slender  smooth  horns. 

•< 

teni,  and  the  decay  of  both,  gave  rise  to 

KOUT.IISS,  or  KU'MISS,  an  intoxicat- 

a 

knight-service,  and  the  compulsion  of  land- 

ing  liquor  made  by  the  Calmuc  Tartars,  by 

a 

M 

holders  to  become  knights.  [See  Cui- 

fermenting  and  distilling  mare’s  milk. 

c 1 

VALRY.l 

KOUl’H'01<lTE,in  mineralogy,  a variety 

H 

KNIGHT-MAR'SHAL,  an  officer  in  the 

of  jihrenite,  of  a greenish  white  colour, 

IS 

royal  household  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

translucent,  glistening,  and  pearly.  It  is 

’ 

a 

land,  who  has  jurisdiction  and  cognizance 

found  in  the  Pvrenees. 

t 

o 

of  offences  committed  within  the  house- 

KRA'KEN,  an  immense  sea-monster. 

H 

a 

iiold  and  verge,  and  of  all  contracts  made 

said  to  be  seen  occasionally  on  the  coasts 

c ■ 

therein,  a member  of  the  household  being 

of  Norway;  but  the  accounts  of  it  arc  so 

a 

one  of  the  parties. 

KNIGHT  OFTHE  SHIRE,  amemherof 

mnnellous,  that,  rather  than  incur  the 

a 

charge  of  gross  credulity  ourselves,  or  an 

V5 

parlininent  representing  a sAirc,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a burgess,  who  represents 

attempt  to  impose  on  the  credulitv  of 
others,  we  sliaJl  merely  copy  a few  lines 

0 

< ' 

a 

a boronifh.  A knight  of  the  sliirc  is  so 

from  Fontoppidan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  who 
has  described  it  at  great  length.  “ Its  back 

called,  because,  as  the  termi  of  the  writ  for 

9t 

election  still  rc(iuire,  it  was  formerly  ncccs- 

or  upper  part,”  says  he,  which  seems  to 

sary  that  he  should  be  a knight.  This  re- 

be  in  appearance  about  an  English  mile 

fs 

and  a half  in  circumference,  looks  at  first 

X 

q 

like  a number  of  small  islands,  surrounded 

• i 

o 

ceived  a knight’s  fee  immediately  of  the 

with  something  that  floats  and  fluctuates 

a 

crown  was  constrained  to  be  a knight ; but 

like  sea-wced.  Here  and  there  a largo  rii- 

0 

a 

at  present  any  person  may  be  chosen  to  fill 

ing  is  observed,  like  sand-banks,  on  which 

i 

various  kinds  of  small  fishes  are  seen  i on- 

1 

K 

M 

worth  .£fi00  per  annum. 
KNIGHT-SERVICE,  a tenure  of  lands, 

tinunlly  leaping  about,  till  they  roll  off  into 
the  water  from  the  aides  of  it.  At  last,  se- 

[-(06 
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LAND  WAS  URLD  BY  K N 10 IIT-8K  BV ICIL 

TUU  I'LACK  Of  TIIK  8BAL. 


A LABORATOBT  IS  TO  CnKMISTRT,  WHAT  AN  OBSKRVATORY  IS  TO  ASTRONOMY. 
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Tend  bright  points  or  boms  appear,  which 
grow  thicker  and  thicker  the  higher  they 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
sometimes  they  stand  up  as  high  and 
large  as  the  masts  of  middle-sized  vessels. 
It  seems  these  are  the  creature’s  arms ; and 
it  is  said,  if  they  were  to  lay  hold  of  the 
largest  man  of-war,  they  would  pull  it  down 
to  the  bottom.  After  tins  monster  has  been 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  a short  time,  it 
begins  slowly  to  sink  again;  and  then  the 
danger  is  as  great  as  before,  because  the 
motion  of  his  sinking  causes  such  a swell 
in  the  sea,  and  such  an  eddy  or  whirlpool, 
that  it  draws  every  thing  down  with  it.” 
No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  wonderful  stories 
we  have  heard  of  late  years  respecting  the 
sea-serpents  seen  on  the  North-American 
coasts.  And  whatever  may  be  the  animal 
which  has  given  rise  to  these  stories,  the 
kraken  described  by  I’ontoppidan  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  a real  existence.  It 
has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  a 
show  of  great  probability,  that  the  account 
grew  out  of  the  appearance  of  rocks  only 


visible  at  certain  seasons,  or  of  floating 
islands,  &c.  Yet  that  monsters  of  pro- 
digious dimensions,  dissimilar  from  any 
known  species,  have  been  met. with  hi  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  world,  is  cer- 
tain ; and  every  authenticated  account  of 
such,  at  least  claims  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist. 

KRE'OSOTE,  in  chemistry,  the  anti-pu- 
trescent principle  of  pyroligneous  acid,  is 
an  oily,  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  pos- 
sessing great  refrangibility.  Its  odour  is 
penetrating,  disagreeable,  and  similar  to 
that  of  smoked  beef.  This  substance  forms 
numerous  interesting  compounds  with  acids 
and  alkalies;  but  of  all  the  organic  acids, 
the  acetic  seems  to  have  the  greatest  aflinity 
for  kreosote,  uniting  with  it  in  every  pro- 
portion. 

KUTIC,  the  ancient  letters  of  the  Arabic, 
so  called  from  Kufa,  on  the  Euphrates. 

KY'ANITE,  a mineral  found  both  massive 
and  in  regular  crystals : its  prevailing  co- 
lour is  blue,  but  it  occurs  also  in  various 
shades  of  gray,  green,  and  bluish  white.  It 
is  infusible  by  the  common  blowpipe. 


L. 


L,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet. It  is  a semi-vowel,  formed  in  the 
voice  by  intercepting  the  breath  between 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  fore-part  of 
the  palate,  with  the  mouth  open.  There  is 
something  of  aspiration  in  its  sound,  and 
therefore  our  British  ancestors  usually 
doubled  it,  or  added  an  h to  it;  as  in  Han, 
or  than,  a temple.  In  English  words  of  one 
syllable  it  is  doubled  at  the  end,  as  in  all, 
wall,  mill,  n-ell,  &C.,  but  not  after  diph- 
thongs and  digraphs,  as  foul,  fool,  prowl, 
growl,  foal,  &c.;  w'ortls  of  more  syllables 
than  one,  a*  ftrreiel,  proportional,  &c.,  arc 
written  with  a single  1.  In  some  words  / is 
mute,  as  in  half,  calf,  talk,  chalk.  It  may 
he  placed  after  most  of  the  consonants,  as 
in  bine,  clear,  Jlame,  &c.,  hut  before  none  of 
them.  As  a numeral  letter,  L denotes  60; 
snd  with  a dash  over  it,  60,000. 

I/A,  in  music,  the  syllable  by  which 
Gnido  denotes  the  last  sound  of  each  hexn- 
chord;  if  it  begins  in  C,  it  answers  to  our 
A ; if  in  G,  to  E ; and  if  in  F,  to  D. 

LAB'ADISTS,  a sect  who  lived  in  the 
17th  century,  the  followers  of  Jean  dc  Lnba- 
die,  who  held  that  God  can  and  does  deceive 
*nen,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
*ti*d  other  heretical  opinions, 
in  Homan  antiquity,  the 
standard  borne  before  the  emperors;  being 
s rich  purple  streamer,  supported  by  a 
•p«ar.  It  was  the  name  given  to  the  impe- 
***®^*^^»  upon  which  Constantine, 
*fter  his  conversion,  blazoned  tlic  mono- 
KTSm  of  Christ. 


LAB’DANUM,  or  LAD'ANUM,  a resin 
of  the  softer  kind,  though  of  too  Arm  a con- 
sistence to  be  ranked  among  the  fluid  ones. 
It  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  the  Ciatuo 
ladanifera,  a shrub  which  grows  in  Arabia, 
Candia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  in  external 
applications. 

LA’BEL,  in  heraldry,  a fillet  usually 
placed  in  the  middle  along  the  chief  of  the 
coat  without  touching  its  extremities.  It 
is  adorned  with  pendants;  and  when  there 
arc  above  three  of  these,  the  number  must 
be  specified  in  blazoning.  This  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  arms  of  a second  brother,  and  is 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  all  difler- 
cnccs. 

LA'BIA,  in  anatomy,  the  lips,  the  red 
part  of  which  is  called  Prolabium;  the 
sphincter,  Orbicularie  Labiorum;  and  the 
cuticle,  Kpithelium. 

hA'llIALS,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  for 
those  letters  which  arc  pronounced  chiefly 

by  means  of  the  lips. In  anatomy,  an 

epithet  for  the  arteries  and  glands  which 
belong  to  the  lips. 

LA'BIATE,  or  LA'BIATED,  in  botany, 
an  epithet  for  moiiopctulous  flowers,  con- 
sisting of  a narrow  tube,  with  a wide  mouth, 
divided  into  two  or  more  lips. 

BAB'OIIATORY,  a workshop  or  building 
properly  fitted  up  with  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  various  operations,  processes,  and 
experiments,  that  may  be  required  by  tho 
practical  chemist. Laboratory,  in  mili- 

tary affairs,  signifies  a place  where  all  sorts 
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LABABnil”  WAS  IHB  BAMB  GIVEB  TO  THE  IHTEBIAL  BANNER,  UPON  WHICH  CONSTANTINE,  AFTER  HIS  CONVERSION,  BLAZONED  THE  MONOGRAM  OF  CHRIST. 


liAC  YIELDS  A PINE  RED  DTE,  WHICH,  THOUGH  NOT  SO  BRIGHT  AS  THE  TRUE  MEXICAN  COCHINEAL,  IS  SAID  TO  BE  MORE  PERMANENT. 


WHEN  LACE  IS  MANUFACTURED  PROM  SILK,  IT  IS  CALLED  BLONDE  LACK. 


lab]  SctentiSc  antJ  Dhcrary  ®rcasuro  ; [lac 


of  fire-works  are  prepared,  both  for  actual 

service  and  experiments. The  word  is 

also  used  to  denote  any  place  wherein  a 
scries  of  operations  are  performed;  hence 
the  stomach  is  called  the  grand  laboratory 
of  the  human  body. 

LA'BOUR,  bodily  exertion  in  occupations 
by  which  subsistence  is  obtained,  as  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  &c.  Tlie  word  is 
also  applied  to  that  degree  of  intellectual 
exertion  or  application  of  the  mind  which 
occasions  weariness.  In  the  former  sense, 
however,  its  use  is  most  legitimate. — It 
is  somewhat  curious  to  mark  the  progres- 
sive advance  in  the  prices  of  labour  during 
the  last  500  years,  with  the  prices  of  provi- 
visions ; and  satisfactory  at  the  same  time 
to  know,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer  and 
artisan,  of  every  description,  have  risen  in 
a much  greater  proportion  than  wheat,  by 
the  price  of  which  their  wages  were  origi- 
nally regulated.  In  the  year  1352,  25  Edw. 
III.  wheat  was  Is.  lOd.  per  bushel.  The 
following  are  the  rates  of  wages  at  that 
time,  as  established  by  law ; Haymakers 
Id.  per  day.  A mower  of  meadow's  5d.  per 
day,  or  6d.  an  acre.  Reapers  of  com,  in  the 
first  week  of  August,  2d.,  in  the  second,  3d. 
per  day,  and  so  till  the  end  of  August,  with- 
out meat,  drink,  or  other  allowance,  finding 
their  owm  tools.  For  threshing  a quarter  of 
wheat  or  rye,  \ a quarter  of  barley, 

beans,  peas,  and  oats,  1 %d.  A master  car- 

S enter,  3d.  a day ; other  carpenters,  2d.  a 
ay.  A master  mason,  4d.  per  day  ; other 
masons,  3d.  per  day,  and  their  servants  l^d. 
per  day.  Nearly  a century  after,  f.  e.  in 
1455,  23  Henry  VI.,  the  w’ages  w’ere — For  a 
bailiff  of  husbandry,  23s.  4d.,  per  annum, 
and  clothing  of  the  price  of  6s.,  with  meat 
and  drink  ; chief  hind,  carter,  or  shepherd, 
20s.,  clothing  4s. ; boy  under  14  years,  6s., 
clothing,  3s.  Free  mason,  or  master  car- 
penter, 4d.  per  day  ; without  meat  or  drink, 
5 ^ d.  Master  tiler  or  slater,  mason  or  mean 
carpenter,  and  other  artificers  concerned  in 
building,  3d.  per  day ; w'ithout  meat  and 
drink,  4‘<d;  every  other  labourer  2d.  a day; 
without  meat  and  drink  3 l^d.,  after  Michael- 
mas to  abate  in  proportion.  In  time  of 
harvest,  a mow'cr  4d.  a day,  without  meat 
and  drink  6d. ; reaper  or  carter,  3d.  a day, 
without  meat  and  drink  5d. ; woman  la- 
bourer, and  other  labourers,  2d.  a day, 

without  meat  and  drink  4J4d.  per  day. 

In  the  late  **  Factory  Commission  Report,’* 
the  comparative  prices  of  labour  in  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe  are  thus  stated: — 
The  factory  operative  in  England  works  69 
hours  per  w eek,  for  which,  on  an  average, 
he  has  11s.  wages;  in  America,  he  works 
78  hours,  and  has  10s. ; in  France  he  works 
from  72  to  84  hours,  and  has  6s  8d. ; in 
Switxcrland  he  w’orks  from  7S  to  84  hours, 
and  has  4s.  6d. ; in  the  Tyrol  he  works  from 
72  to  80  hours,  and  has  4s.;  in  Saxony  he 
works  72  hours,  and  has  3s.  6d. ; in  Bonn, 
in  Prussia,  he  works  94  hours,  and  has  2s.  6d. 

LAB'YKINTH,  a maze,  or  place  full  of 
intricate  windings,  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  find  the  way  from  the  interior  to  the  en- 
trance. The  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  built  by 


Psarameticus  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile, 
contained,  within  the  compass  of  one  con* 
tinned  w'all,  one  thousand  houses  and  twelve 
royal  palaces,  all  covered  with  marble;  it 
had  only  one  entrance,  but  innumerable 
turnings  and  windings,  so  that  those  who 
were  iu  could  not  find  their  way  out  with- 
out a guide.  There  were  also  many  other 
celebrated  lab3rrinths  in  antiquity ; such  as 

those  of  Crete,  Clusium,  &c. Labyrinthf 

in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  .internal  ear 
behind  the  carity  of  the  tympanum. 

LAC,  LACK,  or  GUM-LAC,  a concrete 
brittle  substance  (not  a gum,  though  so 
called,  but  a fesin).  It  is  deposited  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  in  the  East-Indies, 
by  a species  of  insects  of  the  cochineal 
kind.  Some  of  the  dead  insects  remaining 
in  their  cells  give  the  whole  a red  colour. 
That  sort  of  lac  which  is  called  ttick-lac,  is 
the  wax  adhering  to  small  sticks  or  branches, 
and  which  is  unprepared.  This  lac,  when 
separated  from  the  sticks,  grossly  powder- 
ed, and  deprived  of  its  colour,  for  the  sake 
of  the  dyes,  and  other  purposes,  is  called 
Beed’lac.  \\Tien  the  stick-lac  is  freed  from 
its  impurities  by  melting  it  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  formed  into  cakes,  it  is  called 
shell-lac.  United  w'ith  ivory-black,  or  ver- 
milion, it  forms  black  and  red  sealing-wax. 
A solution  w ith  borax,  coloured  by  lamp- 
black, constitutes  Indian  ink.  Lac,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  or  other  menstrua,  by 
different  methods  of  preparation,  forms 
various  kinds  of  ramishes  and  lackers.  In 
the  East  it  is  much  used  for  trinkets. 

LAC'CIC,  pertaining  to  lac,  or  produced  ‘ 
from  it ; as,  laccid  acid. 

LACE,  a delicate  kind  of  net-work,  used 
as  an  ornament  of  dress,  made  of  gilt  and 
silver  thread,  silk,  cotton,  or  of  fiax.  The 
most  celebrated  and  costly  is  made  at  Brus- 
sels. Much  used  to  be  made  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, called  pillow*  or  bobbin  lace, 
from  being  woven  upon  a pillow  or  cushion 
by  means  of  bobbins ; but  the  machine  lace 
of  England  is  now*  equal  to  any,  and  much 
cheaper.  In  speaking  of  the  modern  ma- 
chine-made boobin-net  lace.  Hr.  Ure  savs, 

**  this  elegant  texture  possesses  all  the 
strength  and  regularity  of  the  old  Bucking- 
ham lace,  and  is  far  superior  in  these  re*  ' 
spects  to  the  point  net  and  warp  lace,  which 
had  preceded,  and  in  some  measure  paved  : 
the  way  for  it.  Bobbin-net  may  be  said  to  j 
surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  In  | 
dustry  in  the  comnlex  ingenuity  of  its  ma-  j 
chincry;  one  of  Fisher’s  spotting  frames  j 
being  as  much  beyond  the  most  curious  : 
chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical  . 
device,  ns  that  is  beyond  a common  roasting-  I 
jack.”  A rack  of  lace,  is  a certain  length  [ 
of  work  counted  perpendicularly,  and  cou-  ! 
tains  240  meshes  or  holes ; and  such  has  | 
been  the  progress  of  improvement  and  eco- 
nomy in  this  manufacture,  that  the  cost  of 
labour  in  making  a racA,  which  was,  twenty 
years  ago,  iit.  6rf.,  is  now  not  more  than  one 

penny  I lAtce  made  hy  Caterpillars.  This 

most  extraordinary  and  ingenious  species 
of  manufacture  has  been  contrived  ny  an 
ofllccr  of  engineers  residing  in  the  city  of 
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POINT  LACK  IS  THAT  W'HICII  HAS  PERN  WORKKn  WITH  THR  NRFDLB. 


ir  I»  SEUmiAl.LT  aillllVKlI  Ill\r  ru»  I-.uk  MiMUKACTUllK  wxa  INTUOUUCBD  I.NTO  KX01..1MU  by  aOSIB  llEFUaKKa  »BOSI  BI-AXUBIIB. 


NOTTINGHAM  IS  NOW  THE  GHAND  DKp6t  OF  THE  LACE  TRADE. 


lac]  TSTeto  IBictionare  of  ll;e  IBelles  ILeltcrs.  [i.ai 

Munich.  It  consists  oflace  and  veils,  with 
open  patterns  in  them,  made  entirely  by 
caterpillars.  The  following  is  the  mode  of 
proceeding  adopted : — Hanngmade  a paste 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  on  which  the  spe* 
cies  of  caterpillar  he  employs  feeds,  he 
spreads  it  thinly  over  a stone,  or  other  Hat 
substance,  of  the  required  size.  lie  then, 
with  a comchbair  pencil  dipped  in  olive 
oil,  draws  the  pattern  he  wishes  the  insects 
to  leave  open.  This  stone  is  then  placed  in 
an  inclined  position ; and  a considerable 
number  of  the  caterpillars  are  placed  at  the 
bottom.  A peculiar  species  is  chosen,  which 
spins  a strong  web,  and  the  animals  com- 
mence at  the  bottom,  eating  and  spinning 
their  way  to  the  top,  carefully  avoiding 
every  part  touched  by  the  oil,  but  devour- 
ing every  other  part  of  the  paste.  The 
extreme  lightness  of  these  veils,  combined 
with  some  strength,  is  truly  surprising. 
One  of  them  measuring  twenty-six  and  a 
half  inches  by  seventeen  inches,  weighed 
only  1.51  grains — a degree  of  lightness 
which  will  appear  more  strongly  by  con- 
trast with  other  fabrics.  One  square  yard 
of  the  substance  of  which  these  veils  are 
made,  weighs  four  grains  and  one-third; 
w hilst  one  square  yard  of  silk  gauze  weighs 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  grains,  and 
one  square  yard  of  the  finest  patent  net 
weighs  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  grains 
and  a half. 

LACERTA,  in  zoology,  the  lizard  tribe, 
an  extensive  genus  of  amphibia^  but  far 
more  numerous  in  former  states  of  the 
earth  than  at  the  present. 

LACirRYMAL,  an  appellation  given  to 
several  parts  of  the  eye,  from  their  serving 
to  secrete  or  convey  away  the  tears,  as  the 
lachrymal  ducti,  the  lachrymal  gland. 

L.VCllKYM'ATORY,  in  antiquity,  a ves- 
sel in  which  w*erc  collected  the  tears  of  a 
deceased  person's  friends,  and  preserved 
along  with  the  ashes  and  um.  It  was  a 
small  glass  bottle  or  phial,  many  of  which 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  and  sepul- 
chres of  the  ancicn^. 

LA  CING,  among  mariners,  the  rope  or 
line  used  to  coniine  the  heads  of  sails  to 
their  yards. 

LACIN'IATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
denoting  a leaf  w'hich  has  several  sinuses 
down  to  the  middle,  and  the  lobes  w hich 
separate  these  indented  or  jagged. 

L A C K,  in  commerce,  the  number  of 
100,000  rupees  in  India;  about  12,500L 
sterling. 

LAC'QUER,  or  LACK'KR,  a sort  of  var- 
nish applied  to  tin,  brass,  or  other  metals. 
The  basis  of  lacquer  is  a solution  of  the 
resinous  substance  of  secd-lar,  or  thelldaCt 
in  spirits  of  wine.  In  ordertogive  a golden 
colour  to  the  solution,  two  parts  of  gam- 
boge are  added  to  one  of;iniiotto.  When 
silver  leaf  or  tin  is  to  be  lacquered,  a larger 
quantity  of  the  colouring  materials  is  requi- 
site than  when  the  lacquer  is  intended  to 
be  laid  on  brass. 

LACTE'A  EE'BRIS,  in  medicine,  the 
milk  fever. 

LAC'TEALS,  or  LAC  TEAL  VESSELS, 

in  anatomy,  tender  transparent  vessels, 
possessed  of  an  infinite  number  of  valves, 
which  convey  the  chyle  from  the  mesentery 
to  the  thoracic  duct. 

LAC'TIC  A"C1D,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
procured  from  sour  milk  by  precipitating  it 
with  Ume  water  and  separating  the  lime 
with  oxalic  acid.  It  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  acetic  acid  and  muriate  of  potash,  with  a 
small  portion  of  iron  and  an  animal  matter. 
Lactic  acid  may  be  detected  in  all  the  fluids 
of  the  animal  body,  either  free  or  saturated 
with  alkaline  matter. 

LACTIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  plants  abounding  with  a 
milky  juice,  as  the  sow-thistle,  and  the  like. 

LACTU'CA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  Syngenesia,  order 
Folygamia  aqualie.  The  Lactuca  sativa,  or 
common  lettuce,  a cooling  salad  herb,  pos- 
sessed of  narcotic  properties,  but  afiording 
no  nutriment.  Lettuce  formed  the  opium 
of  Galen  in  his  old  age ; a proof  that,  in  the 
warmer  climates,  it  must  have  a higher  de- 
gree of  narcotic  power  than  it  acquires  in 

this  country. Lactuca  viroaa,  or  strong- 

scented  lettuce,  is  a common  plant  in  our 
hedges  and  ditches,  which  has  a strong  un- 
grateful smell,  resembling  that  of  opium, 
and  a bitterish  acrid  taste.  It  abounds 
with  a milky  juice,  resembling  that  of  the 
white  poppv. 

LANDING,  a term  applied  to  the  goods  in 
a ship,  w’hose  quantity  is  limited  by  her 
owTi  tonnage,  when  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  goods  is  neater  than  water. 

LA'DY'.  This  word  originally  appertained 
only  as  a title  to  the  daughters  of  carls ; but 
now,  by  custom,  it  belongs  to  any  woman 
of  genteel  manners  and  education. 

LA'DY-BIllD,  or  LA'DY-COW,  in  ento- 
mology, a small  red  shcath-w'inged  insect, 
of  the  genus  Coccinella.  They  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  the  larvse 
produced  arc  great  devourers  of  the  aphides 
or  plant-lice. 

LA'DY-DAY,  the  25th  of  March,  so  called 
because  it  is  the  day  of  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

LADY’S-SLIFI'ER,  in  botany,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Cypripedium,  conspicuous  for  its 
large  inflated  flowers.  They  arc  chiefly 
found  in  tlic  mountainous  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  North  America. 

LAGOON',  n name  given  to  those  crocks, 
or  shallow  lakes,  which  extend  along  the 
coast,  and  which  contain  numerous  small 
islands:  Venice,  for  instance,  is  built  on 
sixty  of  them.  Towards  ilic  sea  the  islets 
are  secured  by  daiiis,  natural  or  nrtiflciol. 

LAGOiMlTIIAL'MIA.in  medicine,  a dis- 
ease in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut.  It 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  but  tlic  most 
frc(iucnt  is  a cicatrix,  after  a wound,  ulcer, 
or  burn. 

liAIR,  among  snortsmeii,  the  place  whore 
the  deer  harbour  oy  day.  This  term  is  also 
used  to  signify  a place  where  cattle  usu- 
ally rest  under  shelter;  also  the  bed  or 
couch  of  a wild  beast. 

LAiUl),  a title  of  honour  in  the  High- 
lands, equivalent  to  that  of  Lord. 

LADT'IIIRDS  C07VTINUR  IN  TIIR  CIUlYSALtS  8TATR  AnOUT  A POnTNlOllT.  [TV 


LACTIC  ACID  HAS  NOT  HITHERTO  BEEN  APPLIED  TO  ANY  USE  IN  THE  ARTS,  EXCEPT  BY  THB  DUTCH,  IN  BLEACHING  THEIR  LINEN  WITH  SOUR  BULK. 


CABaiNE,  THS  FISB  BED  LAKE  COLOUB,  IS  PKBFABED  BY  PBECiriTATION  FBOM  A DECOCTION  OF  COCHINEAL,  WITH  OTHEB  INGBEDIENTS. 


THE  INVENTION  OP  LAMPS  IS  ASCBIBKD  TO  THE  EGYPTIANS. 


lam]  ®I)e  Sdcnttfic  aatJ  lEtteraro  ^reasurn  ; [lan 


LAKE,  a large  collection  of  inland  water, 
having  no  direct  communication  with  the 
ocean.  Lakes  may  be  divided  into  four 
kinds : 1,  such  as  neither  receive  nor  send 
fo(th  rivers ; 2,  such  as  emit  rivers,  without 
recei\ing  any ; 3,  such  as  receive  rivers, 
without  emitting  any ; and  4,  such  as  both 
receive  and  send  forth  rivers.  The  largest 
on  the  old  continent  is  the  Caspian,  700 
miles  long,  and  200  broad,  often  called  a 
sea;  and  in  North  America,  a series  of 
magnificent  lakes  run  into  each  other,  the 
largest  of  which,  Lake  Superior,  is  540  miles 
long,  and  150  broad.  All  the  great  Ame- 
rican lakes  are  of  fresh  water. Lake,  in 

painting,  a fine  red  colour,  between  carmine 
and  vermilion.  It  is  formed  by  precipi- 
tation from  the  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter  vnth  an  earth  or  metallic  oxvde. 

LA'MA,  a pretended  delegate  of  heaven, 
or  pontiff  of  Tartary  and  Thibet.  He  is 
worshipped  as  a supernatural  being  by  his 
subjects,  and  is  never  to  be  seen  but  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  palace,  where  he  sits 
cross-legged  on  a cushion.  The  people 
believe  that  the  supreme  divinity  lives  in 
him,  that  he  knows  and  sees  every  thing  iu 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  that 
he  never  dies,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
mortal  frame  his  soul  enters  into  the  body 
of  a new-born  child.  The  worship  of  his 
followers  consists  in  clamorous  songs  and 
prayers,  in  splendid  processions,  in  the  so- 
lemnization of  certain  festivals,  and  in  per- 
sonal austerities. 

LAM'BDOCISM,  a fault  in  speaking, 
where  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  1. 

LAMBDOI'DAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a suture  of  the  occiput. 

LAMEL'LiE,  in  conchology,  the  little 
plates  of  which  the  shells  of  crustaccous 
fish  arc  composed. 

LAMENTA'TIONS,  a canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  written  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  The  first  four  chapters  of  the 
Lamentations  are  an  abecedary,  every  verse 
or  couplet  beginning  with  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  the  alphabetical 
order. 

LAT^ITNA,  a layer  or  coat  lying  over 
another;  applied  to  the  plates  of  minerals, 

bones,  &c. In  botany,  the  broad  or 

spreading  part  of  the  petal,  in  a polypeta- 

Jous  corolla. In  mineralogy,  a plate  or 

thin  piece  of  metal. In  anatomy,  lamina 

are  the  two  plates  or  tables  of  the  skull. 

LAMTNABLE,  an  epithet  for  a metal 
which  may  be  extended  by  passing  between 
steel  or  hardened  cast-iron  rollers. 

LAIiTMAS-DAY,  a festival  celebrated  on 
the  first  of  August  by  the  Romish  church, 
in  memory  of  St.  Peter's  imprisonment. 

LAMP'AS,  or  LAM'PERS,  a disease  in 
the  palate  of  a horse’s  mouth. 

LAMP'BLACK,  a colour  procured  from 
the  soot  of  a lamp;  or  rather,  a fine  soot 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  smoke 
of  burning  pitch,  or  some  resinous  sub- 
stance, in  a chimney  terminating  iu  a cone 
of  cloth. 

LAMTMATE,  in  chemistry,  a compound 
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salt,  composed  of  lampic  acid  and  a base. 
Tiie  lampic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  combus- 
tion of  ether  by  means  of  a lamp. 

LAM'PREY,  a genus  of  anguilUfonn 
fishes,  w’hich  adliere  firmly  to  rocks  and 
other  bodies  by  the  mouth.  They  are  es- 
teemed as  a delicacy,  and  are  in  season  in 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May. 
They  resemble  the  eel,  both  in  their  form 
and  winding  movements. 

LAlsrPYRIS,  a genus,  containing  60  spe- 
cies of  fire-flies.  [See  Fire-fly,  Glow- 
worm, &c.]  One  of  this  genus  (called  the 
Skipper,  from  the  singular  dexterity  with 
which,  when  lying  on  its  back,  it  throws  it- 
self into  the  air,  and  falls  on  its  feet),  emits 
its  light  from  two  transparent  tubercles 
attached  to  its  thorax,  besides  which  there 
are  two  luminous  spots  beneath  the  elytra, 
only  visible,  of  course,  when  it  is  on  wing, 
and  they  are  elevated:  it  then  appears  stud- 
ded with  four  rich  and  vivid  gems  of  a 
golden,  blue  lustre.  In  fact,  the  whole 
body  seems  a flood  of  pure  light.  In  the 
West  Indies  (says  Mr.  John  Murray,  in  bis 
entomological  remarks),  the  natives  em- 
ploy these  living  fires  to  give  light  in  ma- 
naging their  household  concerns.  In  tra- 
velling, they  are  wont  to  attach  one  to  each 
toe;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  fishing  and 
hunting  they  require  no  other  illumination. 

LA'N.ATE,  iu  botany,  covered  with  a sub- 
stance like  curled  hairs ; as  a lanated  leaf 
or  stem. 

LAN'CEOLATE,  in  botany,  oblong  and 
gradually  tapering  towards  each  extremity; 
as,  a lanceolate  Ic^. 

LA'NCERS,  in  military  affairs,  a body  of 
men  (originally  in  Poland,  but  now  com- 
mon in  other  countries  also)  armed  with 
long  lances,  and  mounted  on  swift  horses. 

LA'NCET,  a two-edged  surgical  instru- 
ment, used  in  bleeding,  opening  tumours, 
&c. 

LAND,  in  geography,  one  main  dirision 
of  the  earth — the  solid  matter  which  consti- 
tutes the  fixed  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  as  distinguished  from  water.  Hence 
we  say,  the  earth  is  terraqueous,  consisting 
of  laud  and  water.— Land,  in  seaman's  . 
language,  makes  part  of  several  compound  : 
terms:  thus,  to  make  the  land,  is  to  discover  ; 
land  from  sea,  ns  the  ship  approaches  it. 
Land-locked,  is  when  land  lies  all  round  the 
ship,  so  that  no  point  is  open  to  the  sea: 
if  it  anchor  in  such  a place,  she  is  said  to  I 
I ride  land-locked,  and  is  considered  safe  from  I 
wind  and  tide.  A land  mark,  is  any  moun-  j 
> tain,  rock,  steeple,  tree,  &c.  that  mav  serve  j 
to  make  the  land  know  n at  sea,  and  tlicrcby  ; 
direct  ships  passing  by  how  to  steer,  so  as  \ 
to  avoid  rocks,  slioaTs,  whirlpool.s,  &c.  The  ! 
land  is  shut  in,  a tenn  used  to  signify  that 
another  point  of  land  hinders  the  sight  of 
that  the  ship  came  from.  The  ship  lies 
land  to,  that  is,  she  is  so  far  from  shore  that 
it  can  only  be  just  discerned.  Land-turn,  , 
is  a wind  that  in  almost  all  hot  countries  i 
blows  at  certain  times,  from  the  shore  in  I 
, the  night.  To  set  the  land,  is  to  see  by  the  . 

I compass  how  it  bears  from  the  ship  Land-  i 
breeze,  a current  of  air  w Inch,  in  many  parts  { 


FROM  BOYFT  TIIK  USB  OP  LAMPS  WAS  CARHIKD  TO  ORBBCB. 


ALLOTMBXTS  OF  LAND  LIT  AT  FAIR  RRNTB  TO  TUB  POOR,  PROMOTB  INDUSTRY  AND  SODRIBTY,  AND  ARE  TUB  MRAN8  OF  INCUKASINO  SURSISTRNCR. 


IVkHt  1.NVB.NTIU:h  UKS  its  ^tUUT  or  oblivion;  KYBN  a written  LANOUAOB  HaCUMBS  UNINTBLLIOIULK  DUUINO  THS  LAPSE  OV  AGES. 


LAK6UAOB,  AS  WELL  AS  SPEECH,  WAS  THE  lUUESIATE  GIFT  OF  GOD. 


lan]  'Netu  ©fctionarn  of  t^e  ISelles  'JCcttres.  [lan 

within  the  tropics,  particularly  in  the  West 
1 Indies,  regularly  sets  from  the  land  towards 
1 the  sea  during  the  night,  and  this  even  on 
' opposite  points  of  the  coast. 

LANDAU',  a coach  which  parts  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  form  an  open  carriage. 

LAND  GRAVE,  in  Germany,  the  title  of 
1 certain  princes  who  possess  estates  or 
; territories  c^lcd  landgraviatea.  It  was 
formerly  an  officer  who  had  jurisdiction 
over  such  a tract  of  country  or  province. 

LAND'ING,  in  architecture,  the  first 
part  of  a floor  at  the  head  of  a flight  of  stairs. 

LAND  REMAINS,  a term  applied  to 
remains  of  animals  and  vegetables,  found 
everywhere  on  digging  in  the  earth,  mostly 
interchanged  with  strata  of  marine  remains. 

LAND'sCAPE,  in  painting,  a particular 
extent  of  land,  with  all  the  objects  it  con- 
tains and  its  various  scenery. 

LAND'SLIP,  the  sliding  down  of  a con- 
siderable tract  of  land  from  a mountain. 

LAND-WAITER,  an  officer  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house, whose  duty  it  is  upon  lanffing 
any  merchandize,  to  examine  and  take  an 
account  of  the  various  articles. 

LAN'GREL  SHOT,  or  LAN'GRAGE,  a 
particular  kind  of  shot  used  at  sea  for  dis- 
abling the  sails  and  rigging  of  an  enemy's 
ship.  It  consists  of  bolts,  nails,  and  other 
pieces  of  iron  fastened  together. 

LAN'GUAGE,  an  assemblage  of  arti- 
culate sounds  forming  words  and  signs  for 
‘ the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the  mind ; 
j a faculty  by  which  the  all-wise  Creator  has 
! distiDgaished  man  from  the  inferior  ani- 
j mals.  That  there  was  a primitive  language, 
which  was  spoken  by  our  first  parents,  is  a 
fact  derived  from  Holy  Writ;  but  what  that 
language  was,  is  involved  in  the  deepest 
obscurity.  Man  was  created  a social  ani- 
mal; it  was  therefore  necessary  that  men 
should  be  able  to  communicate  to  each 
other  their  plans,  projects,  and  ideas.  By 
means  of  their  mental  faculties  and  phy- 
sical organs,  tliey  soon  found  words  by 
which  to  make  known  their  perceptions  of 
natural  and  moral  objects ; and  they  also 
found  means  to  fetain  them  in  their  me- 
mory by  some  method  or  order  of  classi- 
fication. Whatever  theories  may  be  started, 
we  really  know  no  more  than  this : let  us  then 
be  content  with  what  we  know,  nor  uselessly 
spend  our  time  in  seeking  to  discover  that 
which  is  hidden  under  an  impenetrable 
veil.  When  we  speak  of  xoritten  language, 
as  distinguished  from  oral,  it  is  under- 
stood, that  certain  marks  or  characters 
are^by  tacit  aneement,  considered  the 
representatives  or  audible  sounds;  in  sliort, 
that  these  visible  signs  arc  made  to  awaken 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  certain  sounds, 
which  sounds,  by  another  tacit  agreement, 
a vaken  the  ideas  of  physical  objects  or 
moral  perceptions.  Thus  the  eye  operates 
on  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear;  but  the  process  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is 
not  perceived  at  the  time:  and  writing  may 
therefore  be  said  even  to  ne  a quicker  mode 
of  communication  than  speecli,  for  the  eye 
can  run  over,  and  the  mind  comprehend,  the 
sense  of  a page  of  a printed  boot,  in  n much 

shorter  space  of  time  than  the  words  which 
it  contains  can  be  articulated.  But  speech 
is  the  basis  of  all  other  modes  of  commu- 
nication between  men ; and  all  of  them, 
whatever  be  their  forms,  reach  the  mind 
only  through  the  recollection  of  ideas,  as 
clothed  in  the  words  of  a spoken  language. 

LAN'GUED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
the  tongue  of  an  animal,  represented  in 
coat  armour  of  a different  tincture  from 
the  body. 

LANTARD,  a short  piece  of  rope  or  line, 
fastened  to  several  machines  in  a sliip,  and 
serving  to  secure  them  in  a particular  place, 
or  to  manage  them  more  conveniently ; but 
more  especially  those  used  to  extend  the 
shrouds  and  stays  of  the  roasts. 

LANr  GEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  bears  wool.  Lanigerous  trees  are 
such  as  bear  a w’ooUy  or  dowmy  substance, 
as  in  the  catkins  of  tlie  willows,  &c. 

LA'NIUS,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds,  order  Jeeipitrea,  having  a straight 
bill,  with  a tooth  on  each  mandible  at  the 
end,  and  a tongue  jagged  at  each  end. 
The  principal  species  are  the  Great  Shrike 
{laniua  excubitorj,  and  the  Butcher-bird 
{laniua  colluriaj. 

LANTERN,  or  LANTHORN,  a case  or 
vessel  to  carry  a candle  in ; being  a kind  of 
cover  usually  made  of  w'hite  iron,  with 
sashes  of  some  transparent  matter,  as  glass, 

horn,  &c.  to  transmit  the  light. Dark 

Lantern,  one  with  only  a single  opening, 
which  may  also  be  closed  np  when  the 
light  is  to  be  entirely  hid;  or  opened,  wLen 
there  is  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the 

light  to  discover  some  object. iVewj  Skipa* 

Signal  Lantern.  A most  admirable  invention 
has  lately  been  brought  into  use,  and  is 
likely  (says  the  Hull  racket)  to  meet  with 
general  adoption,  intended  to  prevent  those 
accidents  which  are  the  cause  of  so  much 
loss  of  property,  as  well  as  the  annual  sa- 
crifice of  a number  of  valuable  lives.  It 
consists  of  a ship's  lantern,  of  copper, 
strongly  and  efficiently  constructed,  and 
possessing  the  means  of  being  regulated  so 
as  to  show  n light  of  different  coloiir,  ac- 
cording to  the  tack  upon  which  the  vessel 
bearing  it  may  be  sailing,  or  the  position  in 
winch  she  lies.  A set  of  instructions  ac- 
companies each  lantern,  by  which  the  mas- 
ter is  informed  what  light  he  is  to  show'  on 
each  change  of  tack  and  position,  and  thus 
A mutual  understanding  is  attained  amongst 
navigators  ns  to  the  meaning  of  the  signals 
exhibited.  The  cliangcof  colours  is  effected 
by  the  following  simple  contrivance: — The 
lantern  contains  an  interior  case,  capable 
of  being  turned  round,  and  having  windows 
of  glass  of  several  colours.  The  lamp  of 
the  lantern  has  a strong  reflector  and  pow’- 
crful  bull's  eye,  or  mag^nificr,  to  project  the 
light,  opposite  w'hicii,  in  the  outer  case,  is 
an  aperture.  By  turning  round  the  interior 
case,  each  coloured  glass  window  is  brought 
in  front  of  the  buirs  eye,  and  thus  a light  of 
the  colour  required  is  nrojcctcd. Lan- 

tern, in  nrcliitccturc,  a little  dome  raised 
over  the  roof  of  n building  to  give  light,  and 
to  serve  as  n crowning  to  the  fabric. 

CfllLDRRN  LRARN  TO  SPRAR  NT  INSRNBint.R  IMITATION. 
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THE  WORDS  AND  SYLLABLES  OP  A LANGUAGE  ARB  LIKE  NOTES  IN  MUSIC,  OF  ALL  LENGTHS;  AND  THIS,  INDEED,  IS  THE  RHYTHM  OP  LANGUAGE. 


OBIEMAL  RUBIES,  SAPrUlRES,  AKD  TOPAZES,  ARE  CUT  WITH  DIAMOND  POWDER  SOAKED  WITH  OLIVE  OIL,  ON  A COPPER  WHEEL. 


LAOCOON  MAY  BE  REGARDED  AS  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  SCULPTURE. 


lap]  2T]f)e  Stientific  anU  Xiterarp  ®reasuru ; [i.ar 

LAN'TERN-FLY,  a beautiful  insect  of 
South  America,  of  the  genus  Fulgora,  emit- 
ting a strong  phosphoric  light  from  its 
head  or  lantern,  and  almost  literally  filling 
the  air  in  an  evening. 

LAOC'OON,  a celebrated  monument  of 
Greek  sculpture  executed  in  marble  by  Po- 
lydorus,  Athenodorus,  and  Agesander,  the 
three  most  celebrated  artists  at  Rhodes. 
This  fine  remain  of  antiquity  was  found  at 
Rome  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  and  has  since  been 
deposited  in  the  Farnese  palace.  Laocoon, 
who  was  a priest  of  Neptune,  is  represent- 
ed, with  his  two  sons,  enveloped  in  the 
folds  of  two  monstrous  serpents ; and  the 
whole  displays  the  most  thorough  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  of  character,  and  of  ideal 
perfection.  Casts  of  this  beautiful  group  are 
to  be  met  with  at  any  of  the  statuary  shops. 

LAP'IDARY,  one  who  polishes  and  en- 
graves stones.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  friction  produced  by  wheels  of  various 
metal,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stone 
to  be  worked.  Thus  diamonds  require  wheels 
of  soft  steel ; rubies,  sapphires,  and  topazes, 
copper  wheels ; emeralds,  amethysts,  &c. 
leaden  wheels — worked  with  oil  and  various 

powders. The  term  lapidary  is  also  used 

for  a virtuoso  skilled  in  the  nature,  kinds, 
&c.  of  precious  stones,  or  a merchant  who 

deals  in  them. Lajudary-style,  denotes 

that  which  is  proper  for  monumental  or 
other  inscriptions. 

LAPIDES'CENT,  a term  for  whatever 
has  the  quality  of  petrifying  or  turning  to 
stone.  The  waters  of  many  springs  are 
impregnated  with  lapidescent  particles  of 
spar,  and  bodies  immersed  in  them  being 

crusted  over,  are  said  to  be  petrified. 

The  operation  of  forming  or  converting  into 
a stony  substance,  by  means  of  a liquid 
which  crystalizes  in  the  interstices,  is  call- 
ed lapidijication. 

LATIS  (Xatm),  stone  of  any  kind;  but 
the  term  lapis  is  applied  by  physicians,  che- 
mists, &c.,  to  several  other  substances,  as 
well  as  to  different  kinds  of  stone ; ns  Xa- 
pis  Bononinensis,  the  Rologniau  stone;  Xa- 
pis  hepaticus,  liver  stone,  &c. 

LA'PIS  HIBER'NICUS,  a kind  of  slate, 
or  very  hard  stone,  found  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  in  a mass  of  a bluish  black  co- 
lour. In  the  fire  it  yields  a sul]>hureou8 
gas,  and  acquires  a pale  red  colour,  with 
additional  hardness. 

LATIS  LA'ZULI,  in  painting,  a stone  of 
an  azure  or  blue  colour,  of  which  the  paint 
called  ultramarine  is  made.  It  is  a combi- 
nation of  silex,  the  blue  flunte  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  iron ; is  very  compact 
and  bard,  and  is  found  in  lumps  of  a bcauti- 
ful  blue  colour,richly  variegated  with  clouds 
of  white,  and  veins  of  shining  gold  colour. 

LA'FIS  MARMO'REUS,  in  archeology, 
a marble  stone  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stood  a chair  wherein  our 
icings  anciently  sat  at  thcircoronation.  The 
courts  of  Chancery  and  King^s  Bench  were 
erected  over  this  stone. 

LAF8E,  in  ccclcsinstical  law,  an  omission 
on  the  part  of  the  patron  to  present  to  a 

benefice  within  six  months  after  it  is  vacant, 
upon  w'hich  default  the  ordinary  has  a right 
to  collate  to  the  said  benefice.— Xcpsed 
Legacy^  one  which  falls  or  is  lost  by  a lapse ; 
as  where  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testa- 
tor, or  where  a legacy  is  given  upon  a fu- 
ture contingency,  and  the  legatee  dies  be- 
fore the  contingency  happens. 

LAP'WING,  in  ornithology,  the  Tringa 
vanellas  of  Linnsus,  a bird  about  the  size 
of  a pigeon,  belonging  to  the  snipe  and 
plover  tribe.  It  is  found  in  Europe  in  large 
fiocks,  except  during  the  pairing  season, 
when  it  separates  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
cubation. 

LAR'BOARD,  a sea  term  for  the  left 
hand  side  of  a ship,  when  looking  towards 
the  stem  or  head ; opposed  to  starboard, 

LAR'CENY,  in  law,  the  felonious  and 
fraudulent  talnng  away  the  goods  or  pro- 
perty of  another.  Larceny  was  formerly 
divided  in  England  into  grand  and  petty ; 
the  former  being  the  stealing  of  an  article 
over  the  value  of  one  shilling,  and  the  lat- 
ter not  over  that  sum;  but  this  distinc- 
tion was  abolished  by  a statute  of  7 and  8 
George  IV, 

LARCH,  in  botany,  the  Tinus  Uirix  of 
Linnseus,  a lofty  tree  of  the  pine  kind,  bear- 
ing leaves  like  those  of  the  pine.  The  gum 
of  this  tree  is  called  Venice  turpentine.  The 
leaves  fall  off  in  winter.  The  timber,  which 
is  remarkably  durable,  is  much  used  in  na-  * 
val  architecture,  for  masts  and  the  frame- 
work of  vessels,  being  capable  of  sustaining 
much  greater  pressure  even  than  oak.  The 
American  larch,  a native  of  Canada  and 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  a noble 
tree,  with  a straight  trunk,  often  rising  to  1 
the  height  of  100  feet,  and  giving  out  nu- 
merous slender  branches.  The  celebrated 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  largest  and  most 
majestic  of  the  conifera  of  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent, is  a species  of  larch, 

LA'RES,  in  antiquity,  the  domestic  or 
household  gods  among  the  Romans,  which 
the  family  honoured  as  their  protectors. 
They  were  images  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal, 
and  generally  stood  upon  the  hearth  in  a 
kind  of  shrine.  I 

LAR'GO,  and  LARGIIETTO  atalian), 
musical  tenns,  directing  to  slow*  movement,  ; 
Largo  is  one  degree  quicker  than  grave,  and  i 
two  degrees  quicker  than  adagio.  ! 

LARK,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the  gc-  | 
nus  Alauda,  distinguished  for  its  singing. 
The  sky-lark,  which  is  the  most  harmonious 
of  this  musical  family,  commences  his  ^ng 
early  in  the  spring,  and  continues  it  duffng 
the  whole  summer,  and  is  one  of  those  few 
birds  that  chant  wliilst  on  the  wing.  When 
it  first  rises  from  the  earth,  its  notes  are  | 
feeble  and  interrupted ; ns  it  ascends,  how-  i 
ever,  they  gradually  swell  to  their  full  tone, 
and  long  after  it  is  lost  to  the  sight  it  still  i 
continues  to  charm  the  ear  with  its  melody.  ! 
it  mounts  almost  ^orprndiculHrly,  hut  de-  I 
scends  in  an  oblique  direction,  unless 
threatened  with  dan^r,  when  it  drops  like 
a stone.— The  %vood-lark  is  distinguished 
by  its  smaller  size  and  less  distinct  co- 
lours. It  is  generally  found  near  the  hor- 
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ders  of  woods,  perches  od  trees,  and  sings 
durin?  the  night,  so  as  to  be  sometimes 

mistaKen  for  the  nightingale. There  are 

two  or  three  other  varieties  of  this  genus, 
but  they  are  very  inferior  as  songsters  to 
the  before-mentioned. 

LARK'SPUR,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
^nus  Delphinium  (allied  to  the  ranuncu- 
ms  and  columbine),  of  which  there  are  nu- 
merous species.  Many  of  them  are  com- 
mon in  our  gardens,  where  they  are  culti- 
vated for  the  beauty  and  brilliant  colours 
of  their  flowers. 

LA'RUS,  in  ornithology,  the  gull,  a ge- 
nus of  birds,  order  Anserea.  Birds  of  this 
tribe  inhabit-  the  coasts  of  northern  coun- 
tries, feed  on  fish  and  carrion,  are  very 
voracious,  and  when  frightened  discharge 
the  contents  of  the  maw. 

L.\R'VA,  in  entomology,  the  grub  or  ca- 
terpillar state  of  an  insect ; or  first  stage  in 
the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  preceding 

^nipvcoMtt 

LARYNGOrOlSIY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  the  larynx  or  windpipe, 
for  assisting  obstructed  respiration,  or  re- 
moving foreign  bodies. 

LA'RYNX,  an  organ  of  the  voice,  being  a 
cartilaginous  cavity  connected  with  the 
windpipe,  and  on  the  size  and  flexibility  of 
which  aepend  the  powers  and  tones  of  the 
human  voice.  The  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx  is  called  the  glottia, 

LASCAR',  in  the  East  Indies,  a native 
seaman,  or  a ^nner. 

LAS'SITUDE,  among  physicians,  a mor- 
bid sensation  or  languor,  which  often  pre- 
cedes disease. 

LAST,  a measure  or  weight,  as  a last  of 
com,  &c.  equal  to  ten  quarters,  and  a last 
of  cod  fish.  &c.  equal  to  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  barrels. 

LATEEN'  SAILS,  triangular  sails  fre- 
queutly  used  by  xebecs,  poiacres,  settees, 
and  other  vessels  navigated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

LATENT  HEAT,  is  heat  in  combina- 
tion, in  distiHCtion  from  aenaible  heat;  the 
portion  of  heat  mhich  disappears  when 
a body  changes  its  form  from  the  solid  to 
the  fluid,  or  from  the  fluid  to  the  aeriform 
state. 

LATERAL  EQUATION,  in  algebra,  a 
simple  equation,  whose  root  is  only  in  one 
dimension. 

LATERAN  COUNCILS,  those  coun- 
cils held  in  the  basilica  of  the  Latin  church 
at  Rome. 

LATERIFCYLIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  a flower  growing  on  the  side  of  a 
leaf  at  the  base. 

LATERI  TIOUS  SED  IMENT,  in  me- 
didne,  a sediment  in  urine  resembling 
brick-dust,  observed  after  the  crises  of  fe- 
vers, &c. 

LATH,  in  carpentry,  a long,  thin  piece 
of  wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a wall  or 
roof  to  receive  the  plaster  or  covering. 
LATH  E,  an  engine  used  in  turning  wood, 

ivorv,  and  other  materials. Lnthe,  as 

u^ea  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  is  part  ol  a 
county,  containing  three  or  four  hundreds. 


LATICLAVE,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament 
of  dress  worn  bv  Roman  senators. 

LATIN,  the  language  spoken  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  or  the  inhabitants  of  La- 
tiuin,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The 
Latin  tonpie  was  for  a while  confined  al- 
most wholly  within  the  walls  of  Rome ; nor 
would  the  ^mans  allow  the  common  use 
of  it  to  their  neighbours,  or  to  the  nations 
they  subdued : but,  by  degrees  tliey  in  time 
became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  its  be- 
ing generally  understood  for  the  conve- 
nience of  commerce ; and  accordingly  used 
their  endeavours  that  all  the  nations  sub- 
ject to  their  empire,  should  be  united  by 
one  common  language,  so  that  at  length 
they  imposed  the  use  of  it  by  an  express 
law. 

LATTTAT,  in  law,  a writ  used  in  per- 
sonal actions,  where  the  party  is  to  be 
arrested  in  any  other  county  than  Middle- 
sex. 

LATITUDE,  in  geography,  is  the  dis- 
tance of  any  place  from  the  equator,  mea- 
sured in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
upon  the  meridian  of  that  place;  and  is 
cither  north  or  south,  according  as  the 
place  is  situated  either  on  the  north  or 

south  side  of  the  equator. In  astronomy, 

it  is  the  distance  of  a star  north  or  south  of 
the  ecliptic. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN,  in  theology,  one 
who  indulges  a latitude  of  thinking  and 

interpretation  of  the  scriptures. In  a 

general  sense,  it  denotes  one  who  is  not  re- 
strained by  precise  settled  limits  in  opinion, 
but  is  governed  bv  a sense  of  moderation. 

LA'TKIA,  the  highest  kind  of  worship, 
or  that  paid  to  God : distinguished  by  the 
Catholics  from  dulia,  or  the  inferior  wor- 
ship paid  to  saints. 

LATRO'BITE,  a mineral  of  a pale  red  co- 
lour, massive  or  crystalized,  from  an  island 
near  the  Labrador  coast. 

LATTEN-BRASS,  plates  of  milled  brass 
reduced  to  dilTcrent  thicknesses,  according 
to  the  uses  they  arc  intended  for. 

LAUD'ANUM,  in  medicine,  a soporific 
tincture,  containing  the  finer  and  purer 
parts  of  opium,  drawn  in  water  and  spirits 
of  wine  and  then  reduced  to  its  due  consis- 
tence. 

LAUNCE  FISH,  or  SAND  LAUNCE, 
in  ichthyology,  a fish  which  buries  itself  on 
the  recess  of  the  tide  a foot  deep  in  the 
sand.  It  is  generally  used  for  baits. 

LAUNCH,  a particular  kind  of  flat  boat 
used  in  underrunning  the  cables  of  dilTc- 
rciit  ships. 

LAUTIEATE.  In  England  the  poet  lau- 
reate was  formerly  nn  ofllcer  of  the  royal 
household,  whose  business  it  was  to  com- 
pose a birth-day  ode  for  the  monarch,  and 
another  for  the  new  year.  These  obliga- 
tions have  been  dispensed  with;  and  the 
honour  of  the  laurentcship,  with  the  salary, 
in  now  given  as  the  reward  of  high  poetic 
genius. 

LAUREATION,  in  the  Scotch  univer- 
sitits,  signifies  the  act  of  taking  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  which  the  students  arc 
permitted  to  do  after  four  years’  study. 
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LAURENTA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a festival 
kept  by  the  Romans  on  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber, in  memory  of  Acca  Laurentia,  the 
nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  She  was 
called  Lupa  by  way  of  nick-name ; hence 
the  story  of  the  wolf  that  suckled  the  royal 
twins. 

LAU’RUS  CAarPHORA,  in  botany,  the 

systematic  name  of  the  camphor-tree. 

Laurus  cinnamomum,  the  systematic  name 
of  the  cinnamon-tree.  Cinnamon  bark  is 
one  of  the  most  grateful  of  the  aromatics; 
of  a fragrant  smell,  and  of  a moderately 
pungent  taste,  accompanied  with  consider- 
able sweetness  and  some  degree  of  astrin- 
gency.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cordial  carmi- 
natives and  restorative  spices  we  possess. 

Laurus  'nohilis,  the  sweet  bay  tree,  a 

native  of  Italy,  but  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens and  shruliberics  as  a handsome  ever- 
green. This  is  the  laurns  of  honorary 
memory,  the  distinguished  favourite  of 

Apollo, Laurus  sassafras,  the  systematic 

name  of  the  sassafras-tree.  The  wood  is 
covered  with  a rough  fungous  bark,  which 
has  a fragrant  smell,  and  a sweetish,  aro- 
matic, and  subacrid  taste.  Its  medicinal 
character  was  formerly  held  in  great  esti- 
mation, but  it  is  now  seldom  used  except 
in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  as  a 
corrector  of  the  fluids. 

LA"VA  the  melted  compound  of  minerals 
and  stony  matter  that  flows  from  burning 
volcanoes. 

LAVAN'DULA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  1 Gj/mnos- 

permia. Lavan'dula  Spi'ca,  or  Common 

Lavender,  is  a plant  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers.  The  essential  oil,  obtained  by 
distillation,  is  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  of 
a very  pungent  taste,  and  possesses,  if 
carefully  distilled,  the  fragrance  of  the 
lavender  in  perfection. 

LAVATE'RA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  16  Monadelphia,  order  6 Poly- 
awrfria.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials. 

LAW,  an  established  or  permanent  rule, 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  a state 
to  its  subjects,  for  regulating  their  social 
actions.  Laws  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes : declaratory  laws ; directory 
laws;  remedial  laws;  and  prohibitory  and 
penal  laws.  Declaratory  laws  only  declare 
what  the  law  shall  be,  not  what  it  has  been, 
or  is.  Directory  Imos  arc  those  which  pre- 
scribe rules  of  conduct,  or  limit  or  enlarge 
rights,  or  point  out  modes  of  remedy.  iJe- 
medial  laws  are  those  whose  object  it  is  to 
redress  sonic  private  injury,  or  some  public 
inconvenience.  Prohibitory  and  penal  laws 
are  those  which  forbid  certain  things  to  be 
done  or  omitted,  under  a penalty,  or  vindi- 
catory sanction.  The  legislation  of  no 
country,  probably,  ever  gave  origin  to  its 
whole  boay  of  laws.  In  the  very  forinntion 
of  society,  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
and  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  must  have 
been  recognised  before  any  common  legis- 
lature was  acknowledged.  Debts  were  con- 
tracted, obligations  created,  personal  pro- 
perty acquired,  and  lands  cultivated,  before 

any  positive  rules  were  fixed  as  to  the  rights 
of  possession  and  enjoyment  growing  out 
of  them.  The  first  rudiments  of  jurispru- 
dence resulted  from  general  consent  or 
acquiescence ; and  when  legislation  began 
to  act  upon  it,  it  was  rather  to  confirm, 
alter,  or  add  to,  than  to  supersede,  the  pri- 
mitive principles  adopted  into  it.  The  for- 
mation of  codes,  or  systems  of  general  law, 
for  the  government  of  a people,  and  adapted 
to  their  wants,  takes  pldce  only  in  advanced 
stages  of  society,  when  knowledge  is  con- 
siderably diffused,  and  legislators  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  best  principles 
of  policy  and  the  best  rules  for  justice,  not 
by  mere  speculation  and  theory,  but  by  the 
results  of  experience,  and  the  reasoning  of 

the  learned  and  the  wise, We  shall  now 

proceed  to  give  separate  definitions  of  the 

word  law,  as  it  is  variously  applied. 

Municipal  or  civil  law,  is  a r^e  of  civil 
conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power 
of  a state,  commanding  what  its  subjects 
are  to  do,  and  prohibiting  what  they  are  to 

forbear. The  law  qf  nature,  otherwise 

called  ethics,  or  morals,  comprehends  those 
rules  of  right  and  wTong,  of  which  the  sen- 
timent is  in  every  man’s  breast,  and  of  the 
justice  of  which  reflection  affords  sufficient 

conviction. The  dirhic  law  is  that  w’hich, 

not  being  naturally  felt,  nor  discovered  by 
reflection,  is  found  only  in  inspired  writings. 
The  law  of  nations  is  that  rule  of  con- 
duct which  nations  are  to  observe  toward 
each  other.  This  is  founded  upon  the  law 
of  nature;  but  either  ascertained  or  modi- 
fied by  usage,  or  by  mutual  compacts. 

The  written  law,  those  laws  or  rules  of  ac- 
tion prescribed  or  enacted  by  a sovereign 
or  state,  and  promulgated  and  recorded  in 

wTiting. Unwritten  or  common  law,  a 

ride  of  action  which  derives  its  authority 
from  long  usage,  or  established  custom, 
which  has  been  immemorially  received  and 
recognized  by  judicial  tribunals. Ecclesi- 

astical or  ennon  law,  a rule  of  action  pre- 
scribed for  the  government  of  a church.—— 
Martial  law,  the  rules  oMained  for  the 
government  of  an  army  or  military  force.— 
Manne  laws,  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
navigation,  and  the  commercial  intercourse 

of  nations. Physical  ?aics,  the  invariable 

tendency  or  determination  of  any  species  of 
matter  to  a particular  form  with  definite 
properties,  and  the  determination  of  a body 
to  certain  motions,  changes,  and  relations, 
which  uniformly  take  place  in  the  same 
circumstances. The  Mosaic  law,  the  in- 

stitutions of  ISloscs,  or  the  code  of  laws 
prescribed  to  the  Jews,  as  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  That  part  which  relates 
to  the  mere  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
to  be  observed  by  them,  as  distinct  from 
the  moral  precepts,  is  called  the  ceremonial 
law. 

LAWN,  a superior  kind  of  linen  cloth, 
very  similar  to  open  worked  cambric.  It 
was  fonncriy  made  only  in  France  and 
Flanders;  but  at  present  the  lawm  manu- 
facture is  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  it  bids  fair  to 
rival  our  foreign  competitors. 
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LAY,  an  epithet  in  ecclesiastical  law  for 
what  beloDi^  to  the  people,  in  distinction 

from  those  who  arc  in  orders. Layman, 

one  who  follows  secular  employments.^— 
Lay  Brothert,  and  Lay  Sisters,  in  the  Rom- 
ish church,  are  such  as  perform  the  secular 
and  servile  offices  in  a monastery  or  con- 
vent.  Lay  Fee,  lands  held  in  fee  of  a lay 

lord,  as  distin^ished  from  those  lands 
which  belong  to  the  church. Lay  Impro- 

priation, the  impropriating  or  employing 
the  revenues  of  the  church  to  the  use  of  a 
layman. Lay  Corporation,  any  corpora- 

tion or  body  which  consists  of  laymen, 
created  for  some  temporal  purpose,  as  cha- 
ritable corporations,  who  are  constituted 
for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free 
alms  of  tne  founder. 

LAT'ER,  in  horticulture,  a young  shoot 
or  twig  bent  down  and  covered  with  mould 
for  growth  or  propagation.  This  operation 
is  performed  by  sUtting  the  branches  a lit* 
tie  way.  and  laying  them  about  half  a foot 
under  the  mould;  the  ground  being  tirst 
made  very  light,  and  after  they  are  laid,  a 

little  water  being  given  them. Layer, 

among  fishermen,  a channel  or  bed  in  a 
creek,  where  small  oysters  arc  thrown  for 
breeding. 

LAY  FIGURE,  among  painters,  a small 
statue  either  of  w*ax  or  wood,  whose  joints 
are  so  formed,  that  it  may  be  put  into  any 
attitude  or  posture.  Its  principal  use  is  for 
adjusting  the  drapery  or  clothing. 

LAZARETTO,  a public  building,  hospi- 
tal, or  pest-house,  for  the  reception  of  those 
afflicted  with  contagious  diseases. 

LAZ'ULITE,  a mineral  of  a slight  indigo 
blue  colour,  generally  granular  or  occurring 
in  small  pieces  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut.  It  is  found  in  narrow  veins, 
traversing  clay-slatc,  w'ith  quartz,  in  Saltz- 
burf?. 

LEAD,  in  mincralo^,  Plumbum,  a metal 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth,  but  seldom,  if  at  all,  in 
the  pure  metallic  state.  Lend  is  of  a bluish 
gray  colour,  and  very  briUiant  when  fresh 
cut,  but  soon  tarilishcs  from  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  the  softest  and  least  elastic 
of  all  the  metals;  easily  flattened  under  the 
hammer,  and  ductile  in  a very  great  degree, 
though  much  less  so  than  gold.  It  may 
easily  be  cut  with  a knife,  and  stains  the 
fingers  bluish-grav  when  rubbed.  It  fuses 
at  012''  Fahr.  and  renders  other  more  re- 
fractory metals  fusible,  but  requires  the 
least  degree  of  fire  of  all  metals,  except  tin, 
to  put  it  in  fusion.  It  acquires  this  fluid 
state  long  before  it  changes  its  colour: 
whereas  the  other  metals,  except  tin,  all 
become  red-hot  before  they  run  : after  melt- 
ing, it  very  readily  calcines  into  a gray 
powder,  which,  if  tlie  tire  be  increased  and 
1 the  matter  often  stirred,  become*  yellow, 
and  afterwards  of  a flue  florid  red  : this  is 
the  misiMm,  or  common  red  lead  of  the 
shopi.  If  the  fire  be  made  yet  more  vche- 
merit,  it  runt  into  an  oleaginous  matter, 
which,  a*  it  cools,  becomes  of  a yellowish 
or  rrddisli  colour,  and  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  thin  laminfc:  this  is  litharge. 

Though  these  aevcral  substances  have  no- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  the  metal  they 
are  produced  from,  yet  if  a little  iron-filings 
be  added  to  them  over  the  tire,  or  only  some 
pieces  of  charcoal,  or  any  other  oily  inflam- 
mable matter  be  thrown  in,  they  become 
lead  again.  The  greater  part  of  the  acids 
act  upon  it.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  it.  When 
combined  with  mercury,  it  forms  n crystal- 
izable  alloy  which  becomes  fluid  when  tri- 
turated with  bismuth.  Lead,  wiiile  in  the 
earth,  enters  into  the  substance  of  crystal. 
This  is  frequently  the  case  with  that  crys- 
tal which  is  found  about  lead-mines,  the 
figure  of  which  it  renders  a cube.  It  often 
does  this  without  nlteriug  the  colour ; but 
when  it  tinges  likewise,  the  tint  it  gives  is 

yellow. The  topaz,  among  the  gems, 

ow’es  its  yellow'  colour  to  this  metal;  and, 
in  the  factitious  gems,  the  tint  it  gives  to 
the  composition  is  alw-ays  a yellow'  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  topaz. Various  prepa- 

rations of  lead  are  used  medicinally  ; but 
when  ipjudiciously  administered,  or  taken 
accidentally  into  the  body,  they  cause  vio- 
lent colics,  paralyses,  tremors,  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  limbs ; and  as  they  generally 
come  on  gradually,  the  cause  is  often  over- 
looked till  it  be  too  late.  Poisoning  from 
lead  arises  either  from  liquors  becoming 
impregnated  with  lead,  by  being  improperly 
kept  in  vessels,  lined  or  glazed  with  lead,  or 
to  which  lead  has  been  criminally  added,  to 
correct  its  acidity  or  among  manufacturers 
who  work  much  with  lead,  as  plumbers, 
painters,  &c.  The  presence  of  lead  in  any 
suspected  liquor,  is  detected  by  the  hydro- 
sulnhuret  of  potash,  which  forms  w'ith  it  a 
daric  brown  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  di- 
luted muriatic  acid;  and  still  more  certainly 
by  evaporating  a portion  of  the  liquor  to 
dryness,  and  exposing  the  extract  to  a heat 
suffleient  to  reduce  the  lead. 

LEAF  (foliumj,  in  the  natural  history  of 
plants,  a very  essential  and  ornamental  port 
of  them;  for,  by  its  numerous  pores,  the 
leaf  absorbs  the  gases  which  are  adapted 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  or  exhales 
those  which  have  become  useless  for  that 
purpose.  The  variation  of  the  leafing  of 
trees,  their  peculiar  properties  and  appear- 
ances, their  exhilarating  cfTects  when  nurst- 
ing  forth  in  spring,  and  the  fall  of  “ the 
sere  and  yellow'  leaf^*  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  furnish  the  mind  with  matter  for 
continual  reflection,  in  a moral  point  of 
view,  ns  furnishing  most  striking  emblems 
of  the  successive  periods  of  huiiinn  life.— - 
Jdghl  and  air,  which  so  essentially  iiiflu- 
ciicG  the  vegetable  kingdom,  act  chiefly  on 
the  leaves ; ami  they  have  not  unaptly  been 
compared  to  the  animal  organs  ol  respira- 
tion. The  leaf  changes  whatever  passes 
through  it  into  the  plant  from  without: 
sound  and  green  leaves,  in  the  sun,  exhale 
oxygen  and  nlisorb  carbonic  acid  gas ; but 
by  night,  or  in  the  dark,  they  give  out  ear- 
bonic  ncid  gas,  and  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  nir.  'Iiin  iinportnncc  of  leaves  to 
plants  is  shown  by  liie  fact  that  no  plant 
can  grow,  or  form  blossoms,  or  fruits,  if 
deprived  of  leaves.  They  also  form  nu  im- 

NO  PLANT  WILL  VF.'irXATR  WITHOUT  A SI/PPI.T  OP  ATM 08 P II T. ll IC  AIR 
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8KLP-S0WN  SEEDS  RESIST  THB  COLD  OP  WINTER,  AND  THE  RETURNING  WARMTH  OP  SPRING  CAUSES  THEM  TO  GERMINATE. 


THE  METHOD  OP  MAKi:!6  LEAVEN,  A3  PRACTISED  BY  THE  ANCIENTS,  WAS  TO  LET  SOSIE  DOUGH  STAND  IN  A WARM  PLACE  36  HOURS. 


ABOUT  8,000,000j.  ABE  ANNUALLT  EXPEMDKD  IN  ENGLAND  FOB  8EOES. 
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portant  characteristic  in  the  subdivision  of 
plants,  and  are  divided  into  simple  and 
compound;  the  latter  class  consisting  of 
those  in  which  several  leaves  are  supported 

on  one  footstalk. The  lobe  of  a leaf  is 

the  segment  around  the  apex.-  —A  leafiet 
is  one  of  the  divisions  of  a compound  leaf. 
—A  leaf-etalk  is  the  petiole  or  stalk 
which  supports  a leaf. 

LEAGUE,  in  geography,  a measure  of 
length,  containing  a certain  number  of  geo- 
graphical paces,  according  to  the  usage  or 
computation  of  different  countries.  A 
league  at  sea,  where  it  is  mostly  used  by 
us,  IS  equal  to  three  English  miles,  or  3000 
geometrical  paces:  the  league  in  France 
contains  3500  paces:  the  Dutch  or  German 

league,  four  geographical  miles. League, 

in  politics,  a treaty  of  alliance  between  dif- 
ferent states  or  parties.  It  may  be  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  or  both.  It  is  offensive, 
when  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  unite 
in  attacking  a common  enemy;  defensive, 
when  the  parties  agree  to  act  in  concert  in 
defending  each  other  against  an  enemy. 

LEAK'AGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance 
made  to  merchants  for  the  leaking  of  casks, 
or  the  waste  of  liquors  by  leaking. 

LEAP  YEAR.  [See  Bissextile.] 

LEASE,  in  law,  a demise  of  lands  or  te- 
nements, or  a conveyance  of  them,  gene- 
rally in  consideration  of  rent  or  other  an- 
nual recompense,  for  term  of  years,  for 
life,  or  at  will,  provided  it  be  for  a shorter 
term  than  the  lessor  has  in  the  premises. 
The  party  letting  the  lands,  &c.  is  called 
the  lessor,  and  the  party  to  whom  they  are 
let,  the  lessee.  Any  one  of  the  conditions 
of  a lease  not  being  complied  with,  the  pro- 
prietor may  resume  possession. Lease 

and  Release,  as  used  in  our  law,  signifies  a 
certain  instrument  in  writing,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a right  or  interest  in  lands  and 
tenements  in  fee  to  another. 

LEASH,  in  sporting,  the  number  three, 
as  a Icask  of  birds,  a leask  of  greyhounds, 
&c.  Also,  a leather  thong  by  which  a fal- 
coner holds  his  hawk. 

LEATU'ER,  the  skin  of  animals,  pre- 
pared by  the  fellmonger,  tanner,  and  dyer, 
and  used  for  various  purposes  of  clothing 
and  furniture.  The  first  takes  off  the  hair, 
&c. ; the  second  expels  the  unctuous  parts, 
and  substitutes  oak  bark  and  the  tanning 
principle  in  the  pores ; and  the  latter  fur- 
nishes and  dresses  it  for  use. 

LEAV'EN,  a piece  of  sour  dough,  used 
to  ferment  and  render  light  a mucii  larger 
quantity  of  dough  or  paste.  During  the 
seven  days  of  the  pasaover,  no  leaven  was 
permitted  to  be  in  the  houses  of  the  Jews. 

LEDG'ER,  the  principal  book  used  in 
merchant’s  accounts,  wherein  every  man’s 
particular  account  is  kept ; the  book  into 
which  a summary  of  the  journal  is  carried. 

‘ Ledger-lines,  in  music,  those  lines  added 
to  the  usual  stave  of  five  lines,  when  more 
arc  wanted  for  notes  ascending  or  de- 
scending. 

LEE,  a sea  term  for  that  part  which  the 
wind  blows  upon,  or  that  is  opposite  to  the 
wind,  as  the  tee  shore.  Literally,  a place 


defended  from  the  wind. Vnder  the  lee 

of  a ship,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  ' g 

%vhich  the  wind  blows. Under  the  lee  of  s 

the  land,  near  the  shore  w’hich  breaks  the  ^ 

force  of  the  wind. Lee-side,  the  side  of  a • k 

vessel  farthest  from  the  point  whence  the  | 

wind  blows. Lee-tide,  a tide  running  in  ; ^ ‘ 

the  same  direction  that  the  wind  blows.  i 2 
Lee-furcA,  a sudden  and  violent  roll  of  a ship  I o 
to  leew'eird  in  a high  sea.  Leexcard,  per-  § 
taining  to  the  part  towards  w'hich  the  wind  | 
blows.  : 

Leech  (the  JUrudo  of  naturalists),  a S | 
w'ell  knowm  insect  that  lives  in  the  water,  pc 
and  is  commonly  used  in  bleeding.  The  2 ^ 
two  principal  species  are  the  medicinal  •<  | 
leech,  which  Is  employed  to  draw  blood  * I 
where  the  lancet  is  less  safe ; and  the  horse-  g | 
leech,  which  is  larger,  and  applied  to  horses  » 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  leech's  mouth  c 1 
is  armed  with  a sharp  instrument  which  m ■ 
makes  three  w'ounds,  through  which  it  | o ’ 
sucks  blood,  and  is,  therefore,  very  useful  \ * ; 
in  topical  inflammations.  The  leech  has  i r. 
no  intestinal  canal,  but  retains  the  blood  < ^ 
for  a considerable  time,  appearing  to  thrive  ’ e | 
upon  it.  As  it  generally  happens  that  | t,  ! 
leeches  have  to  be  applied  in  the  absence  j 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  the  follownig  ® 1 
observations  may  be  of  service : Previous  to  e I 
their  application  the  skin  should  be  very  S I 
carefully  cleansed  from  any  foulness,  and  S | 
moistened  with  a little  milk,  and  if  retained  ; ® j 
by  a small  wine*glass,  or  the  bottom  of  a | o | 
pUl-box,  they  will  generally  in  a little  time  • g 
fasten  themselves  to  the  skin.  On  their  ^ 
removal,  the  rejection  of  the  blood  they  * 
liave  drawn  may  be  obtained  by  the  appli-  o 
cation  of  salt  externally;  of  which  a few  J 
grains  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur-  *3 
pose.  a 

LEG'ACT,  in  law,  a bequest  or  gift  by  g 
w’ill  of  any  personal  effects;  the  person  be-  j ^ 
queathing  is  called  the  testator,  and  he  to  b 
whom  it  IS  bequeathed  the  legatee.  There  < 
is  also  a residuary  legatee,  or  one  to  whom,  ^ 
after  the  several  devises  or  bequests  madeby  ® 
W’ill,  the  residue  of  the  testator’s  estate  and 
effects  are  given.  If  a legacy  is  bequeathed,  - 
and  no  certain  time  of  payment  mentioned,  | ^ 
and  the  legatee  is  an  infant,  he  will  be  en-  '■  r* 
titled  to  interest  for  his  legacy  from  the  5 
expiration  of  a year  after  the  death  of  the  I 
testator,  which  time  is  allowed  an  executor  { k 
Co  see  whether  there  be  any  debts;  but  \ 
when  the  legatee  is  of  full  age,  he  has  no  < . 
interest  but  from  the  time  of  the  demand  •»  | 
of  the  legacy;  and  if  the  legacy  given  is  S I 
payable  at  a certain  day,  it  must  be  paid  * , 
with  interest  from  that  any.  f ' 

LEG'ATE,  the  pope’s  ’ ambassador  to  | j 
foreign  countries  ; cither  a cardinal  or  a I ® 
bishop.  The  power  of  a legate  is  some-  ! j j 
times  given  without  (he  title.  It  was  one  > h 
of  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  England  . < 
from  the  Norman  conquest,  that  no  foreign  | 
legate  should  be  obtruded  upon  the  Eng-  1 ; 
li^i,  unless  the  king  should  desire  it  upon  ^ 
80)110  extraordinary  emergency,  as  when  a ' o 
case  was  too  difficult  for  the  English  pre-  . 
lutes  to  determine. 

LEGATION,  a term  denoting  the  body 
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of  afltdal  p«rson^  attached  to  an  embaBif. 
iiCDce  tecretary  of  legaixon, 

LEGATO  (Italian),  in  mu«ic,  a word 
uaed  in  an  oppotite  tence  to  «/accafo/ and 
implying  that  the  notes  of  a movement  or 
passage  to  which  it  U affixed  are  to  be  per* 
formed  in  a close,  imo<;th,  and  gliding 
manner. 

LE'GEND,  a book  used  in  the  ancient 
Roman  churchea,  containing  the  lessons 
that  were  to  be  read.  The  word  was  after* 
wards  used  to  denote  a chronicle  or  register 
of  the  lives  of  saints.  As  these  histories 
were  often  nothing  more  than  pious  he* 
tions,  the  name  of  a Uymd  was  given  to 
the  increduiotis  fables  which  make  preten- 
sions to  tmthy*^— Legend,  in  R/jmaii  anti- 
quity, signifies  the  motto  engraved  upon 
medds,  which  differs  from  the  inscription 
properly  so  called.  Tlie  inMcription  signi- 
fies words  placed  on  the  reverse  of  a medal 
in  lieu  of  figures  \ but  the  legend  is  the 
word  made  use  of  round  the  head  or  other 
figure. 

LE"GERDKMAIN,  tricks  which,  from 
the  dexterity  of  the  p^ormer,  arc  made  to 
deceive  the  observer,  and  are  called  $leighi 
of  hand. 

LE'GION,in  Roman  antiquity,  a h*Ay  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  consisting  of 
different  numbers  at  different  periods  of 
time.  Id  the  time  of  Romulus  the  legion 
consisted  of foot  and  WO  horse;  though 
after  the  reception  of  the  Sabines,  it  was 
augmented  to  AOUO.  In  the  war  with  Ilan- 
iiibaJ  it  was  raised  tofifKXf;  after  this  it  sunk 
to  4tXK^or4fiOO,  which  was  the  number  in  the 
time  of  Polybius.  The  number  of  legions 
kept  in  pay  together,  also  differed  according 
to  times  and  occasions.  Each  legion  w as  di- 
vided into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  ten 
companies,  and  each  company  into  two  cen* 
tunes.  The  chief  commander  of  the  legion 
wraa  called  I^gatuM  (lieutenant).  Tlie  prin- 
cipal standard  of  a legion  was  a silver  eagle ; 
and  the  legions  were  named  from  their  c/rm- 
manders  (aa  the  Claudian  Ugion),  <rr  from 
1 the  place  where  thef  were  stationed,  tcc. 
i The  word  Ugion  was  revived  in  the  time  of 
1 Rspoleon,  and  has  since  been  commonly 
1 applied  to  a body  of  troops  of  an  indefinite 
1 numl>er,  and  usually  of  uifferent  kinds;  as 
1 the  fimgluh-Otrman  Ugion,  the  Hritioh  le- 
gion in  Hpain,  kc. 

LE  GION  OP  JIONOrU,  an  order  insti- 
■ tuted  by  Naprdeon,  while  amtui  (May  1% 
lV/2/,  for  military  and  civil  merit.  It  con- 
sisted of  diff^ent  grades  fif  merit,  as  grand 
crosses,  c//mmanders,  rdficers,  snd 
j legionaries ; sll  of  wlmm  receive  pensions 
. with  this  mark  of  distinction. 

LK'  GIHLATIJRE,  the  supreme  power  of 
a state.  [Bee  CoaiTiTCTfo.v,  Commons, 
PsaLlSMKST.  Ac.1 

LKGITJ  .MACT,  a word  which,  in  a po- 
Ittlcsl  sense,  is  vari</usly  defined,  according 
1?  by  whrmi  it  i»;  useil. 

Hot  in  its  most  crmimonljr  received  srrep- 
tatioD,  it  denotes  the  lawniloe«s  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  an  hereditary  mooarrhy,  where 
the  supreme  dignity  and  jeiwer  pass  by 
law  from  one  resent  to  an^ither,  srrordiug 

to  the  right  of  primogeniture. I-egiti- 

mate  memm  according  to  law;  hence,  chil- 
dren horn  in  wedlock  are  called  legitimate, 
and  those  bom  out  of  w'cdlock  are  styled 
illegitirnatff. 

LKGU'MEN,  in  botany,  a pericarp,  or 
secd-vesiud,  tenned  a p<m1,  as  tne  seird-vcs- 
sel  of  the  pea,  vetch,  lupine,  Ac.,  which  are 
called  Icguminoue  plants. 

LKM'MA,  in  mathematics,  a preliminary 
proposition  which  s<;rvcs  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  demonstration  of  some  other 
proposition. 

LEM'MING,  in  zoology,  an  animal  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Mum;  a kind  of  rat, 
in  tlie  north  of  J^urope,  which  sometimes 
migrates  from  north  to  south  in  immense 
numbers. 

LKM'MAN  EARTH,  a kind  of  aslrin- 
gent  medicinal  earth  from  the  isle  of  Lem- 
nos, in  the  iEgean  sea.  ll  has  the  external 
appearance  of  a reddish  clay,  and  is  sapo- 
naceous. 

LK.M'ON,  the  fruit  of  a tree  belonging  to 
the  genus  CUrue,  originally  brought  from 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  but  now  grown 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  other  warm 
climates.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  oblong, 
hut  its  internal  structure  does  nrrt  differ 
from  the  orange.  The  luice  is  add  and 
cooling,  and  fumUhes  that  agreeable  be- 
verage called  lemonadcr^^— The  preparation 
called  Malt  of  lemon$,  Ac.  used  to  remove 
ink-stains  from  linen,  is  the  native  salt  of 
sorrel,  the  super-oxalate  of  p<jtash.  Tlie 
effect  is  produced  by  the  oxalic  acid  dis- 
solving with  facilitv  the  oxyde  of  iron  in 
the  ink,  on  the  comnination  of  which  with 
the  tannin  and  gallic  acid  the  colour  de- 
p^;nds ; while,  at  the  same  time,  it  ran  he 
used  witlmut  any  risk  of  injury  to  the  cloth, 
on  which  it  has  no  effect. 

1/K'MGK,  a genua  of  quadrupeds  (the 
MakiM  (if  Cuvier)  which  resemhles  the 
monkey  in  the  form  of  the  feet,  but  arc 
very  different  from  that  animal  in  its  tem- 
per and  habits. 

LK'.M  GKEH,  among  the  ancient  R/imant, 
speotres  nr  ghosts,  believed  to  be  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  which  tormented  men  in  the 
niaht.  In  order  to  lay  them,  a ceremony 
called  lemuria  was  observed  on  the  nights 
of  the  tnli,  llth,  and  Kith  of  May. 

LEN  ITIVK  KLE(;TIJAHY,  in  phar- 
maey,  a preparation  rornpfised  rhieriy  of 
senna  and  vnue  aromatics,  with  the  pulp 
of  tamarinds.  It  is  uM*d  as  a mild  laxative. 

LKaNH,  in  optics,  a piece  of  glass,  or  other 
transparent  substance,  which  either  collects 
the  rays  of  light  into  a point,  in  their  pas- 
sage through  it,  or  makes  them  diverge, 
according  to  the  laws  of  refraction,  and  to 
magnify  or  diminish  objects  at  a certain 
distance.  [Bee  times,  t'oacAfa,  Ac.j 

LENT,  a solemn  time  of  fasting  and  ah- 
stinerire  in  the  ('hristian  church,  observed 
as  a time  of  humiliation  before  Easter,  (he 
great  festival  of  oiir  Ksviotiris  resurrertion. 
It  begins  on  Ash*  Wednesday,  and  continues 
forty  days. 

JbEaNTH^'GLA R,  a surgical  instrument 
cnipbiyed  for  renu/ving  the  jagged  panicles 

rnr  lboiblatiti  abd  ai;»kial  rnABA'-rio  bhoulo  hot  kk  vuitko. 
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OKABSIS  C05TA15  MALIC  ACID,  BCT  TB*  LBMON  A LAROB  OCABTITT  OF  CITRIC  ACIB  ; HKSCK  THR  LKMON  IS  SO  SHART  ANll  TCXORNT. 


THB  «BOROE3  TAKB  LEOPAUSS  IS  PITFALLS,  SLIGHTLY  COVERED  OVER  WITH  HURDLES,  ON  WHICH  A PIECE  OF  MEAT  IS  PLACED  AS  A BAIT. 


THE  STYLE  OF  LETTERS  OUGHT  TO  BE  FREE,  EASY,  AND  NATURAL. 
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of  bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perforation 
made  in  the  cranium  with  the  trephine. 
LENTIC'ULITE,  a petrified  shell. 
LENTI'GO,  in  medicine,  a freckly  erup- 
tion on  the  skin. 

LEN'TIL,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus 
Ervum.  The  seeds,  which  are  contained  in 
a pod,  are  round,  flat,  and  rather  convex  in 
the  middle.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds, 
which  afford  a nutritious  food,  and  also  as 
fodder  for  cattle. 

EENTIS'CUS,  in  botany,  the  Mastich, 
a tree  of  the  genus  Pistaciat  the  wood  of 
which  is  resinous,  fragrant,  and  of  a pale 
brown  colour.  It  is  a native  of  Asia  and 
the  south  of  Europe. 

LENTOR,  in  medicine,  the  viscid  coagu- 
lated part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  malignant 
fevers,  obstructs  the  capillary  vessels. 

LEN'ZINITE,  in  mineralogy,  a variety 
of  clay,  occurring  usually  in  small  masses 
of  the  size  of  a nut.  There  are  two  kinds, 
the  opaline  and  argillaceous. 

LE'O,  the  Lion,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  fifth  in  order. 

LE'ONINE  VERSE,  a kind  of  Latin 
verse,  consisting  of  hexameters  and  penta- 
meters, of  which  the  final  and  middle  syl- 
lables rhyme.  Some  say  it  derived  its  name 
from  pope  Leo  I.  (a.d.  680);  others  from 
Leoniua,  a poet  of  the  12th  century. 

LEOPARD,  in  zoology,  a rapacious  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Felia,  four  or  five  feet 
long,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  elegantly 
spotted,  so  as  to  render  its  skin  an  orna- 
ment of  luxury.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  Se- 
negal ; its  habits  are  those  of  the  tiger,  but 
it  is  seldom  dangerous  to  man.  From  the 
extraordinary  flexibility  of  the  limbs  of  this 
animal,  he  is  enabled  to  ascend  trees,  in 
which  he  usually  takes  refuge  when  pur- 
sued. In  India  there  is  a smaller  species 
tamed  for  hunting. 

LEKIDOLITE,  a mineral  of  a lilac  or 
peach-blossom  colour,  found  both  massive 
and  in  small  concretions.  It  is  sometimes  I 
called  lilalite.  \ 

LEPIDOP'TERA,  in  entomology,  the  i 
third  order  of  insects  in  the  Linno^an  sys- 
tem. which  have  their  wings  imbricated 
with  fine  scales,  like  powder,  as  the  but- 
terfly, moth,  &c. 

LEP'ROSY,  a foul,  cutaneous  disease, 
appearing  in  dry,  white,  thin,  scurfy  scales,  i 
either  on  the  whole  body  or  some  part  of  . 
it.  The  leprosy  is  of  various  kinds;  that 
which  the  Jews  were  particularly  subject 
to  is  called  elephantiasis,  or  black  leprosy: 
hence  the  Jewish  law  excluded  lepers  from  ' 
communion  with  mankind,  banishing  them  j 
into  the  country  or  uninhabited  places, 
without  excepting  even  kings. 

LE'PUS,  the  Ha  an,  [which  sec.] 

Lepua,  in  astronomy,  a constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

LETH'ARGY,  a heavy  and  constant 
sleep ; a disease  arising  from  cold,  phleg- 
matic humours  which  oppress  the  brain,  and 
cause  an  incessant  drowsiness.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  an  imperfect  apoplexy,  and  is 
mostly  symptomatic. 

LE  THE,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  one 


of  the  rivers  of  hell,  signifying  oblivion  or 
forgetfulness;  its  waters  having,  according 


to  poetical  fiction,  the  peculiar  quality  of 
making  those  who  drank  of  them  entii^y 
forget  every  thing  that  was  past. 

LETTER,  a maik  or  character,  written, 
printed,  or  engraved ; used  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a sound,  or  of  an  articulation  of 
the  human  organs  of  speech.  As  sounds 
are  audible,  and  communicate  ideas  to 
others  by  the  ear,  so  letters  are  visible  re 
presentatives  of  sounds,  and  communicate 
the  thoughts  of  others  by  means  of  the  eye. 
A letter  is  also  the  medium  of  episto- 
lary correspondence. Letter  of  credit, 

among  merchants,  is  a letter  wTitteu  by  a 
merchant  or  banker  to  his  correspondent 
abroad,  requesting  him  to  credit  the  bearer 
as  far  as  a certain  sum. Letter  of  attor- 

ney, in  law,  a document  or  writing  w’hereby 
a person  constitutes  another  to  do  a lawful 

act  in  his  stead,  as  to  receive  debts,  &c. 

Letter  of  licence,  an  instrument  or  writing 
granted  by  a person’s  creditors,  allowing 
him  a certain  time  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts ; by  w^hich  means  he  is  enabled  to 
prosecute  his  business  without  legal  moles- 
tation.—Xeffer  of  marque,  an  extraordi- 
nary commission  granted  to  commanders 
of  merchant-ships,  or  others  in  time  of  war, 
to  make  reprisals  on  the  enemy.  The  ship  ; 
so  commissioned  is  also  colled  a letter  of  I 

marque. Letter  miaaite,  a letter  sent  out 

of  Chancery  in  a process  of  law  against  a 

peer. Lettera-patent,  are  wTitings  sealed 

with  the  great  seal  of  England ; so  called,  | 
because  they  are  open  with  the  seal  aflixed  ^ 
to  them.  These  are  granted  to  authorise  a : 
man  to  do  some  act,  or  enjoy  some  righL  | 

LEV'EL,  in  mechanics,  an  instrument  i 
to  draw’  a line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  bv 
means  of  which  the  true  level,  or  the  dif-  I 
ference  of  ascent  or  descent  between  several  ! 
places,  may  be  found.  The  instruments  : 
for  this  purpose  arc  various;  as  the  air-  | 
level,  the  carpenter’s  level,  the  mason’s  ■ 
level,  the  gunner’s  level,  mercurial  levels,  j 
surveying  and  spind  levels,  &c. ; but  their  j 
varieties  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  insert  a I 

description  of  them  here. The  art  of  ] 

levelling  is  particularly  applied  to  the  lay-  ; 
ing  out  grounds  even,  regulating  descents,  i 
draining  morasses,  conducting  water,  &c. ; • 
and,  in  fortification,  the  reducing  an  un-  ' 
even  surface  to  that  of  a plane,  so  that  the  ' 
works  may  be  of  a corresponding  height  ! 
and  figure. 

LEU'CINE,  in  chemistry,  a peculiar  ] 
white  pulverulent  substance  obtained  from 
the  fibres  of  beef,  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol. 

LEU'CITE,  in  mineralogy,  a white  stony 
substance  found  among  volcanic  produc- 
tions in  Italy,  in  crystals  or  irregular 
masses;  formerly  called  crystals  of  white 
shorl,  or  grnnilitc. 

LEUCOPHLEGMAnC,  in  medicine, 
an  epithet  for  a dropsical  habit  of  body 
with  A white  bloated  skin. 

LEUCOTHIOP,  an  Albino,  or  a white 
man  of  a black  race.  , 

LEU'THKITE,  in  mineralogy,  a grayish  | 
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TUB  FLBSn  OF  TUB  LKOTABD  IS  SAID  TO  BB  LIKB  VBAT.,  AND  KXCKl.Lr.XT. 


LCAD  IMPARTS  A SACCUARi:«E  TASTE  WHEN  DISSOLVBB  IN  ACIDS. 


lev]  'a  'NctD  IDtctionaru  of  tf;e  IBelles  ICEtUes.  [hb 

white  substance  that  appears  to  be  a re- 
composed rock,  of  a loose  texture,  gritty 
and  harsh  to  the  touch. 

LEVANT,  a name  given  to  the  countries 
of  Turkey,  Sytia,  Asia  l^Iinor,  Greece, 
Egypt,  &c. ; which  are  washed  by  the  Me- 
diterranean and  its  contiguous  w’aters. 

LEVATORS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
nven  to  several  muscles,  whose  othce  is  to 
Dft  up  the  part  to  which  they  are  respect- 
ively attached.  Thus  the  levator  anyuli 
oriMf  situated  above  the  mouth,  draws  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  upw'ards,  and  makes 
that  part  of  the  cheek  opposite  to  the  chin 
prominent,  as  in  smiling.  And  the  levator 
palpabrtB  euperioris,  the  muscle  that  opens 
the  eye,  by  lifting  the  upper  eyelid. 

LEV'ANTINE,  an  epitnet  for  things  per- 
taining to  the  Levant.  Also,  a particular 
kind  of  silk  cloth. 

LEVA'RI  FA'CIAS,  in  law',  a writ  direct- 
ed to  the  sheriff  for  levying  a sum  of  money 
upon  lands  on  a person  who  has  forfeited 
his  recognizance. 

LEV'EE,  in  court  phraseology,  a cere- 
monial visit  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  &c.who 
assemble  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  queen 
(or  king).  It  consists  of  gentlemen  only, 
by  which  it  Is  distinguished  from  what  is 
termed  a drawini;»room,  where  ladies  os 
well  as  gentlemen  attend. 

LEV'EE-EN-MASSE,  a military  expres- 
sion for  the  patriotic  rising  of  a whole 
people,  including  all  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  who  are  not  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
regular  service ; and  is  the  most  formidable 
obstacle,  an  enemy  can  encounter.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  called  the  landaturm,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  landioekr,  or  militia.  In  1813 
the  TOvemments  of  Northern  Germany 
called  it  forth  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

LETER,  one  of  the  mechanical  pow'crs, 
consisting  of  an  inflexible  right  line,  rod  or 
beam,  supported  on  a fulcrum  or  top,  and 
used  for  the  raising  of  weights,  having  it- 
self such  a weight  as  may  be  commodiously 
counterbalanced.  Its  arms  are  equal,  as  in 
the  balance;  or  unequal,  as  in  eteelyarde. 
Of  all  machines  it  is  (he  most  simple. 

LEVTATIIAN,  a word  which,  in  the  He- 
brew, signifles  a great  flsh.  Some  suppose, 
from  the  description  of  it  in  the  book  of 
dob,  it  means  a whale,  w’hilc  others  have 
presumed  it  is  a crocodile.  In  Isaiah,  how* 
ever,  it  is  called  the  crooked  serpent. 

LEVIGA'TION,  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion or  process  of  grinding  the  parts  of 
bodies  to  a fine  paste,  by  rubbing  the  flat 
face  of  a stone  called  a mullcr  upon  another 
stone  called  the  table  or  slab. 

LETITES,  a term  applied  in  Scripture 
to  such  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  were  em- 
ployed in  the  lower  ofllces  and  ministries  of 
the  temple.  In  this  particular,  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  priests,  who,  being 
descended  from  Aaron,  were  likewise  of  the 
tnbe  of  Levi.  The  Levites  bore  sonic  re- 
semblance in  the  tabernacle,  and  temple 
of  the  Jews,  to  the  deacons  among  Chris- 
tians. They  were  employed  in  nringlng 
wood,  water,  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
sacrifice,  and  they  sung  and  played  upon 

instruments  in  the  temple.  They  also  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  were  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  coun- 
try, though  always  subordinate  to  the 
priests.  Their  subsistence  w'as  the  tithes 
of  corn,  fruit  and  cattle  throughout  Israel; 
but  the  priests  were  entitled  to  a tenth  of 
their  tithes,  by  way  of  first  fruits  to  the 
Lord. 

LEVITICUS,  a canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  called  from  its  contain- 
ing the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
priests,  Levites,  and  sacrifices.  These  duties, 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  formed  what  is  term- 
ed the  Levitical  laio. 

LEVTTY,  in  physiology#  the  privation  or 
want  of  w’eight  in  a body,  when  compared 
with  another  that  is  heavier ; in  which  sense 
it  stands  opposed  to  gravity, 

LEXICOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  litera- 
ture which  treats  of  the  proper  significa- 
tion and  just  application  of  words. 

LEXTCON,  a book  containing  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  words  of  a lan- 
guage, with  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  each  word. 

LEY,  or  LEES,  in  chemistry,  a term  ap- 
plied to  any  alkaline  solution  made  by  levi- 
gating ashes  that  contain  an  alkali. Lees 

of  wine  are  the  refuse  or  sediment  of  w'ine 
standing  quiet. 

LEY'IIEN  JAR,  in  electrical  experiments, 
a glass  jar,  having  the  outside  and  the  inside 
coated  with  tin  foil,  and  a brass  wire,  the 
upper  part  of  which  terminates  in  a ball  of 
the  same  metal,  and  the  lower  part  in  a 
chain  that  communicates  with  the  inside. 
This  jar  admits  of  being  charged  so  as  to 
produce  the  electrical  shock  and  various 
other  experiments  illustrative  of  the  power 
of  electricity. 

LIIER'ZOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a variety 
of  pyroxene,  of  an  emerald  green  colour, 
brilliant  when  crystalized,  ana  translucent. 

LLAS,  in  geology,  a peculiar  formation 
or  species  of  limestone,  occurring  in  flat, 
horizontal  strata.  It  consists  of  thick,  ar- 
gillaceous deposits,  which  constitute  the 
base  on  wliicn  the  oolitic  series  reposes. 
The  Has  clay  often  occurs  in  the  form  of 
soft  slate  or  shale,  which  divides  into  very 
thin  lamina,  and  is  frequently  much  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen  and  iron  pyrites. 
It  also  contains  a considerable  quantity  of 
common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
soda;  in  consequence  of  which,  springs  of 
water  rising  ihrougli  it  contain  these  salts 
ill  solution,  as  Cheltenham.  Lias  is  re- 
markable for  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
organic  remains,  many  of  which  arc  very 
curious. 

LIBATION,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  an  essential  part  of  solemn 
saerificcs.  It  was  also  performed  alone,  ns 
a drink  offering,  by  way  of  procuring  the 
protection  and  favour  of  tlie  gods,  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  At  sacrifices,  alter 
the  libation  had  been  tasted  by  the  priest, 
and  handed  to  thcby-Btanders,itwns])oua^d 
upon  the  victim.  At  entertninnients,  a lit* 
tic  wine  was  geiiernUy  poured  out  of  the 
cup,  before  the  lieiuor  began  to  circulate,  to 

EQUAL  PARTS  OP  LEAD  AND  TIN  CONSTITUTE  rLUMDERB  SOLDER. 
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THE  ARGILLACEOUS  LIMZ-STONB,  CALLED  LIAS/  IS,  FROM  ITS  FINE -DRAINED  TEXTURE,  FREFERABLE  TO  ALL  OTHER  STONES  FOR  LITHOGRAPHY. 


FKRSOX  MAY  BE  PROSECUTED  BY  INDICTMENT  FOR  WRITING  AN  ABUSIVE  LETTER  TO  ANOTHER,  BUT  IT  IS  NOT  ACTIONABLE  AS  A LIBEL. 


DEFAMATORY  WORDS,  ORALLY  DELIVERED,  CONSTITUTF.  SLANDER  ONLY. 


lib]  Scientific  anU  l.tteianj  ®reasurB ; ll\b 

show  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  the 
blessings  they  enjoyed.  The  libations  to 
the  dead  were  not  performed  till  the  nintli 
day  after  the  burning  or  interment;  and 
consisted  of  milk,  wine,  or  blood,  and  gene- 
rally concluded  the  funeral  solemnities. 

LI'SEL,  in  law,  the  malicious  defama- 
tion of  any  person,  either  written  or  printed, 
in  order  to  provoke  him  to  anger,  or  to  ex- 
pose him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or 
ridicule.  Any  book,  pamphlet,  writing,  or 
picture,  containing  such  representations, 
although  only  communicated  to  a single 
person,  is, considered  in  law  a publication  of 
it;  and  libellers  may  be  brought  to  punish- 
ment by  a prosecution,  or  be  compelled  to 
make  reparation  by  a civil  action.  The 
civil  action  is  grounded  upon  the  injury 
which  the  libel  is  supposed  to  occasion  to 
the  individual ; the  public  prosecution  upon 
its  tendency  to  provoke  a breach  of  the 
peace.  It  is  immaterial  with  respect  to  the 
essence  of  a libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it 
is  true  or  false,  since  the  provocation,  and 
not  the  falsity,  is  the  thing  to  be  punished 
criminally;  though,  without  doubt,  the 
truth  of  a libel  will  in  many  cases  entitle 
the  defendant  to  the  merciful  consideration 
of  the  court,  when  it  decides  upon  the  de- 
gree of  punishment  to  be  awarded.  But  in 
a civil  action,  a libel  must  appear  to  be  false 
as  well  as  scandalous.  In  a civil  action,  the 
plaintiff  recovers  damages,  the  amount  of 
which  is  settled  by  the  jury:  but,  upon  an 
indictment,  the  jury  has  merely  to  acquit 
the  defendant,  or  to  find  him  guilty,  after 

which  the  court  passes  judgment. Libels 

in  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  formal  written 
statement  of  the  complainant’s  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  defendant. 

LIBELLU'LA,  or  Bragon-fiy,  in  entomo- 
logy, a genus  of  insects  of  the  order  I^europ- 
tera,  of  which  there  are  sixty  species.  The 
whole  tribe  of  the  libellula  are  remarkable 
for  being  very  ravenous : they  are  usually 
found  hovering  over  stagnant  waters,  and 
may  in  the  middle  of  the  day  be  observed 
fiying  with  great  rapiditv  in  pursuit  of  the 
smaller  insects.  These  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful creatures  were  once,  and  for  a consi- 
derable time,  inhabitants  of  the  water:  in 
that  state,  as  larvae,  they  are  six-footed  and 
very  active.  The  Libellula  raria,  or  great 
variegated  libellula,  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance tow’ards  the  decline  of  summer,  is 
an  insect  of  singular  beauty.  The  female 
drops  her  eggs  in  the  water,  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  specific  gravity  fall  to  the 
bottom;  after  a certain  period  they  arc 
hatched  into  larvaj.  In  the  larva  and  pupa 
state  they  remain  full  two  jears,  and  when 
they  have  attained  their  size  they  prepare 
for  their  ultimate  change,  and  creeping  up 
the  stem  of  some  water  plant,  they  make  a 
sudden  effort,  by  which  the  skin  of  the  back 
and  head  is  forced  open,  and  the  enclosed 
libellula  emerges.  This  process  is  always 
performed  in  a morning  and  during  a bright 
sun  shine.  In  this  and  the  other  species  of  , 
the  libellula  tribe,  the  structure  of  the  eye 
is  deserving  of  notice.  According  to  Lewen-  j 

hock  there  are  more  than  12,000  lenses  in 
each  eye  of  this  animal. 

LIB'ERAL  ARTS,  such  as  depend  more 
on  the  exertion  of  the  mind  than  on  man- 
ual labour,  and  regard  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  amusement,  rather  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  subsistence. 

Ll'BER,  in  botany,  the  inner  bark  of  a 
plant,  or  third  integument,  which  is  mem- 
branaceous, juicy,  and  flexible.  From  this 
is  gradually  formed  the  wood. 

LIBER'TUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a per- 
son who  from  being  a slave  had  obtained 
his  freedom.  The  liberti  were  such  as  had 
been  actually  made  free  themselves;  the 
liberthn  were  the  children  of  such  persons. 

LIB'ERTY,  in  general,  denotes  a state  of 
freedom,  as  distinguished  from  slavery. 
According  to  Cicero,  it  is  the  power  of  living 
as  a man  pleases,  or  without  being  control- 
led by  another:  in  a legal  sense,  liberty 
signifies  some  privilege  that  is  held  by 
charter  or  prescription.  Liberty  is  of  va- 
rious kinds  : — 1.  Natural  liberty  is  a state  of 
exemption  from  the  control  of  others,  and 
from  positive  laws  and  the  institutions  of 
social  life.  2.  Civil  liberty  is  the  security 
fi'om  the  arbitrary  will  of  others,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  law  s.  3.  Political  liberty  is 
civil  liberty  in  a more  extensive  sense  : it 
properly  designates  the  freedom  of  a nation 
or  state  from  all  unjust  abridgment  of  its 
rights  and  independence  by  another  nation. 
4.  Religious  liberty,  or  liberty  of  conscience, 
is  the  free  right  of  adopting  and  enjoying 
opinions  on  religious  subjects,  and  of  being 
allowed  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  unfet- 
tered by  external  control. Liberty  qf  the 

press,  the  free  power  of  publishing  what 
one  pleases;  subject,  however,  to  punish- 
ment for  publishing  what  is  mischievous  to 
the  public  morals,  or  injurious  to  indivi- 
duals.  That  this  glorious  privilege  should 
be  so  monstrously  abused  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, every  right-minded  individual  in  the 
country  must  seriously  deplore.  How  true, 
alas ! is  the  trite  remark,  tnat  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  though  intended  as  a boon  to 

society,  often  becomes  a curse  ! The  cap 

9f  liberty  (blue,  with  a white  border)  is 
used  in  England  as  a symbol  of  the  consti- 
tutional liberty  of  the  nation,  and  Britannia 
sometimes  hears  it  on  the  point  of  her  spear ; 
though  she  has  more  commonly  the  trident 
of  Neptune.  In  France,  a red  cap  was  the 
badge  of  the  Jacobin  club. 

LI'BRA,  in  astronomy,  the  Balance,  the 
sixth  sign  of  the  zodiac  ; so  called  because 
when  the  sun  enters  it,  the  days  and  nights 

arc  equal. Libra,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 

pound  weight;  also  a coin,  equal  in  value 
to  twenty  denarii. 

LI  BRARY,  a word  used  cither  to  denote 
a collection  of  books,  or  the  apartment  or 
edifice  for  holding  (hem.  The  first  public  li- 
brarjr  of  which  we  have  any  certain  account 
in  history,  was  founded  at  Athens  by  Hip- 
parchus, 520  n.c.  The  second  of  any  note 
was  founded  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy 
Pliiladelphus  284,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
Roman  army  47  n.c.,  400,000  valuable  books 
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I'OMTICAL  niONlPtCATION,  INCLINING  TO  TIIR  DNAIOCRATIC  OH  HKrunUCAN  THINCirLE. 


•.  Ilia  IHEI-rTll  C»>TUK»,  SKVK\r\  rUUMC  MHUAIUIIS,  THAT  OT  CUHUOVA  CONTAISIHO  250,01H)  VOIiUUKH. 


CHABLBMAGTtB  FOUNDED  MANY  LIBRARIES  IN  TUE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 


Lie]  'N'eto  BictionarH  of  tlje  IBdlcs  lEcttres.  [lie 


bein^  destroyed  in  that  condagration.  A 
second  library,  formed  from  the  remains  of 
the  first  at  Alexandria,  by  Ptolemy^s  suc- 
cessors, and  reputed  to  have  consisted  of 

700.000  volumes,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  at  the  command  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  a.d.  6*12.  How  many  treasures  of 
ancient  lore  were  thus  irremediably  lost, 
must  ever  remain  unknoum ; but  it  is  more 
than  probable,  when  wc  consider  the  labour 
of  transcribing,  that  a very  trilling  portion 
of  the  literature  of  different  ages  has  beeu 
preserved  to  us.  The  most  v^uable  libra- 
ries in  Europe,  at  present  existing,  arc 
stated  to  contain  printed  books  and  manu- 
scripts as  follows  : — The  Royal  Library, 
Pans,  700,000  vols.  and  80,000  MSS.  The 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  420,000  vols,  and 

30.000  MSS.  The  Royal  Central,  ^lunich, 

300.000  vols.  and  16,000  MSS.  The  Vatican, 
Rome,  100,000  vols.  and  40,000  MSS.  Uni- 
versity, Gottingen,  300,000  vols.  and  5,000 
MSS.  British  Museum,  303,000  vols.  and 

22.000  MSS.  Vienna,  350,000  vols.  and 

16.000  MSS.  St.  Petersburg,  400,000  vols. 
and  16,000  MSS.  Naples,  300,000  vols.  and 

6.000  MSS.  Dresden,  300,000  vols.  and 
2,700  MSS.  Copenhagen,  400,000  vols.  and 

20.000  MSS.  Berlin,  250,000  vols.  and  5,000 
I 3ISS.  The  foregoing  being  given  in  round 
I numbers,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  com- 
paratively correct ; but  it  serves  to  convey 

I some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  these  col- 
, lections  as  well  ns  their  relative  magnitudes. 

LIBRA'TION,  in  astronomy,  an  apparent 
irregularity  of  the  moon’s  motion,  whereby 
she  seems  to  libratc  about  her  axis,  some- 
times from  the  cast  to  thb  west,  and  now 
' and  then  from  the  west  to  the  cast;  so  that 
the  parts  in  the  western  limb  or  margin  of 
the  moon  sometimes  recede  from  the  centre 
of  the  disk,  and  sometimes  move  towards  it, 

, by  which  means  they  become  alternately 
visible  and  invisible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.^—LiOration  nf  the  earth,  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  parallelism  of  the 
earth’s  axis,  in  every  part  of  its  orbit  round 

the  sun. Libratu^,  in  mechanics,  a term 

signifying  a balance,  but  more  particularly 
fbe  oscillating  movement  of  a pendulum. 

LI'CKNSE,  in  law,  an  authority  given  to 
a person  to  do  some  lawful  act.  A license 
is  a personal  power,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  transferred  to  another.  If  the  person 
licensed  abuse  the  power  given  liim,  he  be- 
comes a trespasser.  A license  may  be  either 
verbal  or  written  ; when  written,  the  paper 
containing  the  authority  is  called  a licenee. 

LICKN'TIATE,  in  law,  one  who  has  full 
license  to  practise  any  art  or  faculty;  gene- 
rally, a physician  who  has  a license  to  prac- 
tise, granted  b^  the  college  of  physicians. 

^ LICH  EN,  in  botanv,  a genus  of  the 
5 cryptogamia  class  of  plants,  in  the  order 
J which  have  the  most  perfect  fructi- 

fication of  all  the  mosses;  the  fiowers  arc 
J monopetalous,  standing  on  a pedicle,  and 
• divided  into  segments  at  the  limb,  some- 
what like  stars,  buttons,  mushrooms,  &c. 
In  this  family  of  planu  there  arc  about 
12ikj  known  species;  and  thev  arc  common 
•very  where,  adhering  to  rocKs,  the  trunks 


of  trees,  and  barren  soil.  They  are  gene- 
rally perennial,  and  grow'  by  receiving  mois- 
ture through  all  parts  of  their  surface. 
Among  them  is  the  Lichen  Icelandicus,  a 
lant  whose  medicinal  properties  have  been 
igbly  extolled  as  a remedy  in  consumptive 
disorders.  It  is  extremely  mucilaginous, 
and  to  the  taste  bitter,  and  somewhat  as- 
tringent. Dr.  Crichton  observes,  that 
during  seven  months’  residence  at  Vienna, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing 
its  effects,  and  that,  though  cures  were 
sometimes  effected,  it  by  no  means  anw'ered 
the  high  expectations  he  had  formed  of  it. 
That  it  strengthens  the  digestive  pow'ers, 
and  proves  extremely  nutritious,  there  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  the  form  of  a decoction : an  ounce 
and  a half  of  the  lichen  being  boiled  in  a 
quart  of  milk:  of  this  a tea-cup  full  is  di- 
rected to  be  drunk  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

LICHENOG'RAPHY,  the  science  which 
illustrates  the  natural  history  of  the  lichens. 

LIC'TORS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  officers 
or  beadles  who  carried  the  fasces  before  the 
chief  magistrates  w henever  they  appeared 
in  public.  It  was  also  a part  of  their  duty 
to  be  the  public  executioners  in  beheading, 
scourging,  &c.  A dictator  was  attended  by 
twenty-four  lictors ; a consul  by  twelve ; the 
master  of  the  horse,  six;  a proitor,  six ; and 
each  vestal  virgin  had  one. 

LIEGE,  in  law',  a term  used  either  as 
liege  lord,  signifying  one  that  acknowledges 
no  superior,  or  the  chief  lord  of  tlie  fee ; or 
as  liege  man,  he  who  owes  homage  and  al- 
legiance to  the  liege  lord.  By  the  terra 
liege  people  is  meant  the  subjects  of  a 
monarch,  because  they  owe  him  their  al- 
legiance. 

LIEN,  in  law,  the  right  which  one  per- 
son, ill  certain  cases,  possesses  of  detaining 
property  belonging  to  another,  when  placed 
in  his  possession,  until  some  demand,  which 
the  former  has,  is  satisfied.  Liens  arc  of 
two  kinds : yiarficufar  liens,  that  is,  where 
the  person  in  possession  of  goods  may  de- 
tain them  until  a claim  w'hich  accrues  to 
him  from  those  identical  goods  is  satisfied ; 
and  general  hens,  tlmt  is,  where  the  person 
in  possession  may  detain  the  goods,  not 
only  for  his  claim  accruing  from  them,  but 
also  fbr  the  general  balance  of  iiis  account 
with  the  owners.  Some  liens  also  arc  cre- 
ated by  express  agreement,  and  sonic  by 
usage. 

LIEN'TERY,  in  medicine,  a kind  of  dinr- 
rha*n,  wherein  the  food  passes  immediately 
through  the  intestines  with  little  or  no 
alteration. 

LIEUTEN'ANT,  an  officer  who  supplies 
the  place,  and  discharges  the  office  of  a supe- 
rior in  his  absence.  Of  these,  some  are  civil, 
os  the  lord-lieutenants  of  kingdoms,  and 
the  iord-licutciiantsof counties;  andothers 
are  military,  as  the  lieutenant-general,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  artillery,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  lieutenant  of  tlicTow'cr,  lieutenants 

of  horse,  foot,  or  of  ships  of  war. The 

Ijord  lieutenani  of  Ireland  is  properly  n 
viceroy,  and  has  all  tlic  state  anu  grandeur 
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HflAAI.T  ONR  HALF  OF  TtfR  MOON  IS  AT  NO  TIMR  TISini.R  TO  U8. 


THg  BOMAX  LICTOm  WERE  TREE  MEM,  BUT  THET  ATEHE  GENERALLY  CHOSEN  EROM  AMONG  THE  LOWEST  CLASSES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


THE  HUMAN  BODY  IS  A LITTLE  LIGUTEB  THAN  AN  EQUAL  BULK  OP  WATER,  80  THAT  IT  NATURALLY  FLOATS  IN  THIS  FLUID. 


THAT  LIFE  IS  LONG  WHICH  ANSWERS  LIFERS  GREAT  END/' — YOUNG. 
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of  a king  of  England,  except  being  served 
upon  the  knee.  He  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowing certain  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment, of  creating  knights,  and  of  pardoning 
all  crimes  except  high  treason.  He  used 
also  to  call  and  prorogue  the  parliament, 
but  no  bill  could  be  passed  without  the 
royal  assent.—  Lord-lieutenanta  of  coun- 
ties,  are  officers  who,  upon  any  invasion  or 
rebellion,  have  power  to  raise  the  militia, 
and  to  give  commissions  to  colonels  and 
other  officers,  to  arm  and  form  them  into 
regiments,  troops,  and  companies.  Under 
the  lord -lieutenants  are  deputy ‘lieutenants, 
who  have  similar  power ; these  are  chosen 
by  the  lord-lieutenants,  out  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  each  county,  and  presented  to 

the  king  for  his  approbation. Lieutenant- 

general  is  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  ge- 
neral.  Lieutenant-colonel  is  the  officer 

between  the  colonel  and  major. A lieu- 

tenant, simply,  is  the  officer  next  below  a 
captain.  lu  the  navy,  there  are  first  and 
second  lieutenants,  with  different  pay. 

LIFE,  in  a general  sense,  is  that  state  of 
animals  and  plants,  or  of  any  organized 
beings,  inw'hich  their  natural  functions  and 
motions  are  perfonned,  or  in  which  the  or- 
gans are  cap^le  of  performing  their  func- 
tions. The  life  of  an  animal  body  may  also 
be  spoken  of  in  a chemical  and  a physiolo- 
gical sense.  1.  Its  chemical  life,  wmch  con- 
sists in  that  attraction  of  the  elements,  by 
wliich  the  vital  principle,  diffused  through 
the  solids  and  fluids,  defends  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  from  putrefaction.  2.  Its  j^hy- 
siological  life  consists  in  the  action  of  inor- 
ganic parts  proper  to  each,  as  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  vessels ; so  that,  these  actions 
ceasing,  the  body  is  said  to  be  physiologi- 
cally dead.  In  the  “Medico-Chirurgical 
Review”  it  is  stated,  that  Dr.  Caspar,  of 
Berlin,  after  having  examined  the  cur- 
rent opinions  on  the  average  duration  of 
human  life,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  ascertaining  such  a result,  con- 
cludes by  embodying  the  general  princi- 
ples of  his  researches  as  follows:— 1.  The 
proportion  of  births  to  the  actual  stationary 
population  of  any  place,  expresses,  or  is  re- 
lative to,  the  medium  duration  of  life  in  that 
population.  ( For  example,  suppose  this  pro- 
portion to  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty- 
eight,  and  the  average  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  will  be  found  to  be 
twenty-eight  years.)  2.  The  female  sex 
enjoys  at  every  period  of  life,  except  at  pu- 
berty (at  which  epoch  the  mortality  is 
rather  greater  among  young  females),  a 
greater  longevity  than  the  male  sex.  3. 
Frcgnancy  and  labour  occasion,  indeed,  a 
considcranlc  loss  of  life;  but  this  loss  dis- 
appears, or  is  lost,  in  the  general  mass. 
4.  The  so-called  climacteric  ncriods  of  life 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  inllucnce  on  the 
longevity  of  cither  sex.  5.  The  medium 
duration  of  life,  at  the  present  time,  is  in 
Russia  about  twenty-one  vears;  in  Prussia, 
twenty-nine;  in  Switzerland,  thirty- four; 
in  France,  thirty-six;  and  in  England, 
thirty-eight  years.  6.  The  medium  duration 
of  life  has,  in  recent  times,  increased  very 


greatly  in  most  cities  of  Europe.  7-  In  re- 
ference to  the  influence  of  professions  or  oc- 
cupations in  life,  it  seems  that  ecclesiastics 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  longest,  and  medical 
men  the  shortest  livers ; military  men  are 
nearly  between  the  two  extremes ; but  yet 
proportionally,  they,  more  frequently  than 
others,  reach  very  advanced  years.  8.  The 
mortality  is  generally  greater  in  manufac- 
turing than  in  agricultural  districts.  9.  Mar- 
riage is  decide^y  favourable  to  longevity. 

10.  The  mortality  among  the  poor  is  always 
greater  than  among  the  wetdtbier  classes. 

11.  The  mortality  in  a population  appears 
to  be  always  proportionate  to  its  fecundity: 
as  the  number  of  births  increases,  so  does 
the  number  of  deaths  at  the  same  time. 

LI'FE-BOAT,  a vessel  so  constructed  as 
to  be  able  to  put  to  sea  in  the  most  stormy 
weather,  and  withstaud  the  fury  of  a tem- 
pestuous sea;  whereby  many  lives  are  an- 
nually saved  from  wrecks  and  vessels  in 

distress. By  an  article  in  the  “ Railway 

Magazine,”  we  are  informed  that  a new 
safety  boat  has  been  built  by  a ^Ir.  Francis, 
of  New  York.  It  is  described  as  being  28 
feet  long  and  wide,  the  planks  overlap- 
ping, and  fastened  w ith  copper  nails.  The 
side  planking  is  double,  within  which  are 
fourteen  tubes  13  feet  long,  extending  from 
the  keel  to  the  deck,  and  holding  flfty-two 
feet  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  will  buoy  up 
about  4000  pounds  w'eight,  when  the  boat 
is  filled  with  w’ater.  To  the  sides  of  the 
boat  are  attached  twenty  life-ropes,  which 
could  sustain  100  persons  if  necessarv.— 
Life-Ships.  It  appears  that  hlr.  W'iliiains, 
of  the  Dublin  ,Steam-boat  Company,  has 
improved  upon  the  Chinese  plan  of  di>iding 
the  hull  of  a vessel  into  sections,  each  of 
which  should  be  completely  water-tight. 
He  divides  the  vessel  into  five  compart- 
ments by  means  of  four  bulk-heads  of  iron. 
The  central  section  of  this  division  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  engine  boiler  and  coal  bank- 
ers, thus  detaching  them  entirely  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  vessel;  while  the  others 
are  so  arranged,  that  it  may  safely  be  said, 
that,  unless  the  water  break  into  the  vessel 
in  all  its  sections  at  the  same  time  (which 
may  be  considered  impossible),  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  submersion  ; and  experience 
has  proved  that  a small  addition  of  buoy- 
ancy would  prevent  a vessel  from  sinking, 
after  it  had  been  so  immersed  that  the  dccK 
was  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Nor 
is  the  protection  which  these  iron  bulk-  ; 
heads  afford  against  fire  scarcely  less  im- 
portant. The  circumstance  of  any  part  of 
a vessel  taking  tire  is  followed  by  the  same  i 
evil  as  that  of  the  irruption  of  water  or  col-  j 
lision;  namely,  its  irresistible  transmission,  | 
at  once,  through  all  parts  of  the  vessel ; but  i 
these  iron  bulk-heads,  being  air-tight,  must  I 
stop  the  spread  of  flame  by  preventing  the  | 
introduction  of  any  draft  or  current  of  air, 
so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  cases  where  the 
materials  arc  combustible. 

LI  FE-ESTATES,  in  law,  frccchold  estates 
not  of  inheritance. 

LIFE-GUARDS,  in  military  affairs,  tht 
body-guard  of  a sovereign  prince. 
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NATURE  IS  BUT  A NAMB  FOR  AN  EFFECT,  WHOSE  CAUSE  18  OOD. 


LIGHT  IS  AS  ESSENTIAL  TO  OUR  HEALTH  AS  IT  IS  TO  OUR  COMPORT, 

lig]  'SL  NetD  Sictionaru  of  ilje  ISeUes  ICettres.  [no 

HG'AMENTS,  in  anatomy,  elastic  sub- 

and  drawn  aside  to  a greater  distance  than 

stances  in  an  animal  bodv,  softer  than  car- 

others,  it  follows,  they  must  be  less  in 

tUages  and  harder  than  membranes,  which 

magnitude,  to  become  more  subject  to  the 

m 

serve  to  strengthen  the  junetiire,  pnrticu- 

influence  of  the  attracting  surface ; in  like 

larly  of  the  bones.  They  are  divided  gene- 

manner  as  the  electric  eflluvia  will  act 

O 

rally  into  capsular  ligaments,  which  sur- 

upon  and  agitate  very  small  and  light 

0 

round  the  joints  like  a bag,  and  conneefoi^ 

bodies  much  sooner,  and  more  casilv,  than 

(J 

ligaments. 

they  can  move  those  which  are  larger. 

a 

LIG'ATUKE,  in  surgery,  a chord,  band. 

The  velocity  of  light  exceeds  that  of  a 

>4 

L 

or  siring,  of  various  thickness,  covered  with 

cannon-ball  by  one  million  five  hundred 

a 

white  wax,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  arteries. 

and  fifty  thousand  times.  It  is  calculated 

Bi 

veins  or  other  parts. In  music,  a band 

to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  eight 

« 

or  line  connecting  notes. Ligatures,  in 

minutes  and  thirteen  seconds. Light,  in 

n 

mathematics,  compendious  notes,  or  cha- 

chemistry.  Light  is  considered  by  moderu 

s 

racters  by  which  are  represented  the  sums. 

chemists,  as  a simple  elementary  body; 

differences,  or  rectangles  of  different  quan- 

but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  form  a 

titles. 

theory  on  this  subject,  in  which  consider- 

< 

LIGHT,  in  physics,  that  ethereal  agent 

able  difficulties  are  not  involved.  Light 

Q 

a 

or  matter,  of  tlie  presence  of  which  we  are 

manifests  itself  to  the  mind  through  the 

informed  by  the  sensibility  of  the  visual 

mediums  of  two  senses.  To  the  organs  of 

I- 

organs.  By  depicting  an  image  of  external 

vision  it  presents  forms  and  colours ; and  to 

a 

objects  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  it  announces 

those  of  touch,  the  phenomenon  of  heat. 

to  animals  the  presence  of  the  bodies  which 

It  is  obsen’abl^,  that  experience  so  uni- 

< 

surround  them,  and  enables  them  to  dis- 

formly  teaches  us  to  unite  the  ideas  of  light 

O 

= 

tinguish  these  bodies  into  transparent. 

and  heat,  that  none  but  the  philosopher, 

< 

opaque,  and  coloured.  These  properties 

and  he  scarcely  with  intelligibility,  would 

K3 

f 

are  so  essentially  connected  with  the  pre- 

talk  of  fire  that  is  not  luminous,  or  light 

” 

sence  of  light,  that  bodies  lose  them  in  the 

that  is  not  warm:  the  first  step,  therefore, 

a 

dark,  and  become  undistinguishablc.  Light 

towards  an  analytical  examination  of  this 

n 

z 

is  universallv  expanded  through  space.  It 

matter,  is  to  separate  in  our  minds,  the 

o 

exerts  peculiar  actions,  and  is  obedient  to 

warmth  and  the  light  of  our  hearths.  To 

X 

the  laws  of  attraction,  and  other  properties 

assist  this  attempt,  we  must  remember  that 

of  matter.  It  is  consequently  an  object  of 

fire  certainly  can  exist,  without  the  com- 

4 

research,  both  in  optics  and  in  chemistry ; 

pany  of  light,  since  both  coals  and  iron  may 

the  first  inquires  into  its  form  and  laws; 

frequently  be  met  with  in  a state  of  perfect 

1 

the  second,  its  essence.  Light,  according 

blackness,  combined  with  violent  heat. 

i 

to  the  Newtonian  doctrine,  which  no  sub- 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  solar  light 

)* 

sequent  discovery  or  theory  seems  to  have 

is  capable  of  producing  powerful  chemical 

u 

discredited,  is  composed  of  inconceivably 

changes.  One  of  the  most  striking  in- 

0 

small  particles  of  matter,  of  different  mag- 

stances  of  it  is  its  power  of  darkening  the 

r. 

nitudee ; which  arc  emitted  or  reflected 

wliitc  chloride  of  silver,  an  effect  which 

from  every  point  in  the  surface  of  a lumi- 

takes  place  slowly  in  the  diffused  light  of 

H 

M 

nous  body,  in  right  lines,  and  in  all  direc* 

day,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  mi- 

a. 

tions,  with  an  unparalleled  velocity ; and 

nutes  by  exposure  to  the  sunbeam. In 

a 

whose  power  or  intensity  decreases  as  the 

order  to  facilitate  the  doctrine  of  light,  an 

3 

squares  of  the  distance  increase.  That 

explanation  of  the  following  terms  made 

light  is  a material  substance,  appears  from 

use  of  by  philosophers  arc  given  : — A ray  of 

o 

s 

its  being  propagated  m time,  and  from  its 

light  is  an  exceedingly  smnll  portion  of  light 

09 

acting  upon  and  producing  great  alterations 

as  it  comes  from  a iuminous  body.  A me- 

n 

3 

in  other  bodies ; hut  that  its  particles  arc 

dium  is  a body  which  affords  a passage  for 

3 

inconceivably  smalt  appears  from  this,  that 

the  rays  of  light.  A beam  of  light  is  a bodv 

M 

• 

the  greatest  quantity  of  flame  is  found  to 

of  parallel  rays.  A pencil  of  rays  is  a body 

4 

»• 

have  scarce  any  sensible  gravity  or  weight ; 

of  diverging  or  converging  rays.  Converging 

Os 

also,  because  these  particles  pervade  the 

rays  are  rays  which  tend  to  a common  point. 

4 

pores  of  all  transpanrnt  bodies,  however 

Diverging  rays  arc  those  which  conic  from 

hard  or  heavy:  yet,  smnll  as  they  arc,  the 

a point,  and  continually  separate  ns  they 

> 

< 

rays  of  light  consist  of  different  sorts  of 

proceed.  The  rays  ol  light  nre  parallel, 

Bi 

4 

these  particles.  That  the  particles  of  light 

where  the  lines  which  they  describe  nre  so. 

09 

have  not  only  magnitude,  but  also  in  diffu- 

The  radiant  point  is  the  point  from  which 

e 

rent  degrees,  is  one  great  discovery  of  the 

diverging  rays  proceed.  The  focus  is  the 

V) 

«» 

Newtonian  philosophy.  This  is  absolutely 

point  to  which  the  converging  rnys  are  di 

r. 

-1 

proved  by  the  different  refrangibility  they 

reeled. Kffectt  qf  liyht  on  vepetabtes. 

• 

are  found  to  display  in  passing  through  a 

\Vc  have  clscwlicrc  remarked  that  most  of 

Bi 

prismatic  figure  of  glass  or  water ; for  the 

the  discous  ilowers  follow  the  sun  in  his 

i 

power  of  the  prism  detains  the  issuing  par- 

course;  that  they  attend  him  to  his  even- 

Pi 

tielc,  and  draws  it  a little  towards  the  sur- 

ing  retreat,  and  meet  his  rising  lustre  in 

far*';  and,  since  this  power  is  the  same,  it 

the  morning  with  the  same  unerring  law. 

would  have  the  same  effect  on  all  the  par- 

It  is  also  well-known  tliat  tlic  eliangc  of 

ticirs  of  light,  if  they  were  all  of  an  ccjual 

position  in  the  leaves  of  jtlanls,  at  different 

magnitude,  because  the^  have  all  an  equal 

periods  of  the  day,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 

velocity.  Hut  since  this  effect  is  liiffercnt 

ngenev  of  light,  and  tliat  plants  which  grow 

among  the  particles,  some  being  detained 

ill  windows  in  the  inside  of  houses,  arc,  as 

FLAriTS  RRARRD  IN  IIOU8S8  RXTRNIl  TflKMSF.LVKS  TOWARDS  TIIR  LIGHT. 
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SAFEST  SITUATION  IN  THE  OPEN  AIB,  DURING  A THUNDER-STORM,  IS  WITHIN  A PEW  YARDS  OF  TREES,  BUT  NOT  UNDER  THEM. 


THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  LIGHTHOUSE  OP  ANTIQUITY  WAS  ON  PHAROS  ISLE. 
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it  were,  solicitous  to  turn  their  leaves  to- 
wards the  light.  The  term  etiolation  has 
been  given  to  tliis  phenomenon,  and  the 
plants,  in  which  it  takes  place,  are  said  to 
be  etiolated  ox  blanched.  In  short,  the  more 
plants  are  exposed  to  the  light,  the  moreco^ 
lour  they  acquire.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found, 
by  experiment,  that  red  rose-trees  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  light,  produce  roses 
almost  white.  He  likewise  ascertained  that 
this  flower  owes  its  colour  to  light  entering 
into  its  composition ; that  pink,  orange,  and 
vjjUow  flowers  imbibe  a smaller  portion  of 
light  than  red  ones ; and  that  w'hite  flowers 
contain  no  light.  But  vegetables  are  not 
only  indebted  to  the  light  for  their  colour: 
taste  and  odour  are  likewise  derived  from 
the  same  source.  It  moreover  contributes 
greatly  to  the  maturity  of  fruits.  This  seems 
to  be  the  cause  why  in  tropical  climates, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  general  more 
odoriferous,  of  a stronger  flavour,  and  abound 
more  with  aromatic  resins.  The  same  kind 
of  influence  extends  to  the  animal  creation. 
Mankind,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects, 
all  are,  more  or  less,  dependent  on  light  for 
their  beauty  and  vigour. 

LIGHTHOUSE,  a tower  or  lofty  build- 
ing on  the  sea-coast,  intended  to  direct  sea- 
men in  navigating  ships  at  night,  and  con- 
sisting of  an  intense  body  of  light,  radiated 
by  concave  reflectors  and  convex  lenses, 
sometimes  coloured  for  distinction's  sake, 
and  made  to  change  and  revolve  as  a fur- 
ther means  of  distinction.  To  understand 
the  importance  of  lighthouses,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  number  of  British 
vessels  shipwrecked  annually  is  about  550, 
or  one  and  a half  per  day.  The  average  bur- 
den per  ship  of  the  mercantile  navy  is  about 
110  tons:  and,  if  we  value  old  and  new  to- 
gether at  half  the  price  of  building,  or5^.  10s. 
per  ton,  w'e  have  600?.  for  the  value  of  each, 
and  330,000?.  for  that  of  the  whole ; whieh 
may  be  reduced  to  300,000?.  by  deducting 
the  value  of  sails,  masts,  and  other  mate- 
rials, saved  from  some  of  those  stranded. 
If  we  add  an  equal  sum  for  the  value  of  the 
cargoes,  tlic  w'hole  loss  from  shipwrecks 
will  be  600,000?.  per  annum.  This  state- 
ment proceeds  on  an  old  estimate  from 
1793  to  1829;  but  Mr.  M'Culloch  says,  in 
the  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary,  that  the 
number  of  ships  lost,  or  driven  on  shore,  in 
1833,  was  no  less  than  800.  It  is  probable, 
then,  that  the  annual  loss  by  shipwreck  is 
not  much  short  of  a million  sterling.  If 
one-fifth  part  of  this  loss  could  be  prevent- 
ed by  additional  lighthouses,  the  saving 
in  money  would  amount  to  a million  in 
five  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more 

important  saving  in  human  life. The 

following  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
struction of  Metallic  JAyhthonacB,  as  ])i*o- 
posed  by  Cnpt.  S.  Brown,  may  be  deemed, 
in  a national  point  of  view,  both  important 
and  interesting:— **  It  has  been  proposed 
to  place  a lighthouse  on  the  ^^olt  Hock, 
near  Land’s  End,  a position  where  it  would 
be  exposed  to  the  most  violent  storms  of 
the  Atlantic;  and  a ))lan  was  drawn  up  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  holds 


a high  rank  in  this  department  of  engineer- 
ing ; w’hich  plan,  Mr.  Brown  thinks,  would 
require  fifteen  years  for  its  execution,  and 
cost  150,000?.  Air.  Brown  undertakes  to 
erect  one  of  bronze,  90  feet  high,  which 
w'ould  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the 
stone  one  of  134  feet,  for  15,000?.,  and  to 
complete  it  in  four  months.  Air.  Browm’s 
proposed  metallic  lighthouse  is  14  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  4 feet  at  the 
thinnest  part.  The  lower  half,  called  the 
base,  is  in  four  pieces,  each  piece  consisting 
of  a portion  of  a hollow  cone  or  parabaloid, 
wider  below'  than  above,  and  about  10  feet 
high ; the  lower  piece  is  sunk  3 feet  into 
the  rock,  and  is  14  feet  in  diameter  at  its 
under  margin;  the  fourth  piece  is  6 feet  in 
diameter  at  top.  These  four  pieces  fit  into 
each  other,  the  neck  of  the  lower  passing 
into  the  socket  of  the  upper,  and  both  being 
secured  by  flanges;  so  that  the  joints  are, 
in  some  degree,  stronger  than  the  entire 
part  of  the  shaft.  Above  these  is  the  smaller 
part  of  the  shaft,  which  is  in  three  pieces  of 
nearly  the  same  length,  and  fitted  in  the 
same  manner.  Above  this,  the  shaft  widens 
out  into  an  inverted  cone,  which  forms  one 
piece,  and  supports  the  more  important 
parts.  These  are,  first,  the  keeper’s  house, 
w hich  is  8 feet  in  diameter,  and  7 feet  high, 
with  a gallery  round  it,  * for  look-out  and 
w'alking  exercise.’  Next,  the  lantern,  9 feet 
wide  and  10  feet  high  to  the  cupola  for  con- 
taining the  lights.  The  house,  or  sitting- 
room,  is  made  of  two  concentric  cylinders 
of  sheet  copper,  9 inches  asunder,  to  equal- 
ize the  temperature,  and  attached  to  each 
other  by  rivets  : it  is  formed  into  compart- 
ments for  bookcases,  shelves,  and  lockers, 
with  a recess  for  the  hack  of  the  stove.  Im- 
mediately below  the  house,  in  the  swell  of 
the  shaft,  arc  the  sleeping-berths.  To  com- 
plete the  description  of  the  column,  we  shall 
add,  that  the  upper  section  of  the  base 
contains  two  taiiKs,  one  for  oil,  and  one 
for  fresh  water;  the  next  section,  above,  is 
fur  coals  and  provisions:  and  the  one  above 
that,  a general  store.  Access  is  obtained 
from  below  by  the  chain  ladder  reaching 
down  to  tlic  sea ; and  by  ladders  in  the  in- 
side, by  which  the  keepers  mount  to  tlicir 
aerial  abode.  The  whole  work,  90  feet  high, 
would  coal  16,000/.  or  17,000?.,  if  entirely  of 
bronze;  11,300?.,  if  the  base  were  bronze 
and  the  upper  part  cast  iron;  or  9,000?. 
if  entirely  of  cast  iron;  and  it  would  be 
erected  in  four  months.” 

LI  GHTNING,  in  meteorology,  a flash 
of  light  suddenly  appearing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  commonly  disappearing  in  the 
same  instant  ; sometimes  attended  with 
clouds  and  thunder,  and  sometimes  not. 
Lightning  is  proved,  by  the  experiment*  of 
Franklin,  to  be  produced  by  the  electric 
fluid.  Thunder  is  the  explosion  of  clouds 
charged  with  that  fluid:  and  lightning  is 
to  thunder,  what  the^asA  is  to  the  report 
of  gunpowder.  ver>'  remarkable  property 
of  lightning,  the  zigzag  kind  especially, 
when  near,  is  ii.s  seeming  oniniprcFcnce. 
If,  when  a clap  of  thunder,  aeeompanicd 
with  this  species  of  lightning,  occurs,  two 
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persons  are  looking  different  ways,  both 
will  perceive  the  flash ; not  only  that  indis* 
tinct  illumination  of  the  atmosphere  which 
is  occasioned  by  fire  of  any  kind,  but  the 
form  of  the  lightning  itself,  and  every  angle 
it  makes  in  its  course  will  be  as  distinctly 
seen  by  each,  as  if  they  had  looked  directly 
at  the  cloud  whence  it  proceeded:  and  if  a 
erson  were  at  that  moment  looking  at  a 
ook,  or  any  other  object,  that  he  held  in 
his  hand,  he  also  would  distinctly  sec  the 
form  of  the  lightning  between  his  eyes  and 
the  objects.  This  property  seems  peculiar 
to  lightning.  The  diftercnt  forms  of  the 
flashes  of  lightning  are  all  equally  found  in 
electric  sparks;  so  that  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  difference  of  form  may,  by 
analogy,  be  drawn.  "Where  the  quantity  of 
electricity  is  small,  and,  consequently,  in> 
capable  of  striking  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  spark  appears  straight,  without 
any  curvature,  or  angular  appearance ; but 
where  the  electricity  is  very  strong,  and,  of 
consequence,  capable  of  striking  an  object 
at  a pretty  considerable  distance,  it  assumes 
a crooked  or  zigzag  form. 

LIG  NUM  VI'T/E,  or  GUAIACUIVI.  in 
botany,  a large  tree,  rising  at  its  full  grow  th 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  measuring 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter; 
having  a bard,  brittle,  brownish  bark,  not 
very  thick.  The  wood  is  firm,  solid,  pon- 
derous, very  resinous,  of  a blackish  ycllowr 
colour  and  a hot  aromatic  taste.  It  is  im- 
ported into  England  in  large  pieces  of  four 
or  five  hundred  weight  each,  and,  from  its 
hardness  and  beauty,  is  in  great  demand  for 
various  articles  of  turnery  ware,  and  for 
trucks  of  ship's  blocks.  The  wood,  gum, 
bark,  firuit,  and  even  the  flowers  possess 
certain  medicinal  virtues. 

LIG'NITE,  in  geology,  one  of  the  most 
recent  formations,  being  the  carbonaceous 
remains  of  forest  trees.  From  the  lignite 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne, 
the  brown  colours,  umber  and  earth  of  Co- 
logne are  prepared. 

LIGUS'TRUM,in  botany,  Priced,  agenus 
of  plants,  class  3 Uiandria,  order  1 Mono- 
gynia.  The  species  arc  shrubs. 

LIG'ULATE,  or  LIG'ULATED,  in  bo- 
tany,  an  epithet  for  a kind  of  compound 
flowers,  the  florets  of  which  have  their  co- 
roUets  flat,  spreading  out  towards  the  end, 
4 with  the  base  only  tubular. 

LTG'URITE,  a mineral  occurring  in  oh- 
j Hque-rhombic  prisms,  of  an  apple-green  co- 
” lour  occasionally  speckled. 

2 LILAXKOUB,  in  botany  an  epithet  for 
H plants  that  belong  to  the  lUy  tribe,  or  bear 

3 a resemblance  to  them. 

J LI'LAC,  a beautiful  plant  or  shrub,  of  the 
genus  Syringa,  bearing  flowers  disposed  in 
I pyramidal  racemes,  and  of  a bluish  or 

3 light  purple  colour.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
^ shaped,  and  divided  into  four  segments ; 

> and  the  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fragrance. 

> LIL'ALITE,  a species  of  argillaceous 
^ earth. 

LII/Y,  in  botany,  a magnificent  genus  of 
plants,  with  a hulnous  and  perennial  root, 
the  flower  of  which  is  six  pctallcd  and  cam- 


anuiated.  There  are  many  kinds,  of  great 
eauty,  and  of  various  colours.  The  lily  is 
reckoned  by  Pliny  the  noblest  flower  next 
to  a rose ; and,  according  to  Dioscorides,  it 
was  a royal  flower.  It  is  celebrated  by  the 

poets  for  its  short-lived  beauty. Lily  of 

the  valley,  a plant  of  the  genus  Convallaria, 
with  a monopetalous,  bell-shaped  corolla. 

LIMB,  in  anatomy,  a jointed  or  articu- 
lated pai*t  of  an  animal  body;  as  the  arm  or 

leg. In  astronomy,  the  utmost  edge  or 

border  of  the  body  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

111  mathematics,  the  utmost  edge  or  border 

of  an  instrument. In  botany,  the  border 

crupper  spreading  part  of  a monopetalous 
corolla. 

LIME,  fcalxj  in  mineralogy,  a very  useful 
earth,  found  in  great  abundance  in  nature, 
though  never  in  an  uncombined  state.  It 
absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
exists  as  limestone,  and  in  marble  and  chalk, 
which,  when  burnt,  become  lime.  It  con- 
sists of  oxygen,  and  a metallic  base  called 
calcium.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  bones,  shells, 
and  other  hard  parts  of  animals.  It  fixes 
the  gaseous  constituents  of  water,  w hich  in 
losing  their  motion,  transfer  it  in  great  heat 
to  surrounding  bodies.  In  its  native  state 
it  is  called  carbonate  of  lime,  and  burnt  to 
Reengage  the  carbonic  acid.  When  made 
into  a paste  of  one  part  w’ater  and  three  parts 
lime,  it  is  called  hydrate  of  lime,  and  being 
mixed  with  silica,  alumina,  and  oxyde  of 
iron,  it  forms  plastic  cements  and  mortars. 
Its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
knowm  by  the  uame  of  gypsum,  or  suljihate 
of  lime:  combined  with  fluoric  acid  it  con- 
stitutes fiuate  of  lime,  or  Derbyshire  spar. 
Lime  is  much  used  by  tanners,  skinners, 
&c.,  in  the  preparation  of  their  leather;  by 
soap-boilers,  for  dissolving  the  oil,  and  faci- 
litating its  union  with  Uic  alkaline  salt; 
and  by  sugar-bakers,  for  refining  their  sugar. 
Lime,  \cater  is  used  for  medicinal  pur- 

Soscs;  being  given  internally  in  spasms, 
iarrhoea,  convulsions  of  children,  &c.,  and 
externally  applied  to  burns  and  ulcers. 

LIME,  a iruit  like  a small  lemon,  the 
juice  of  which  is  a very  strong  acid,  and 
very  much  used  in  the  making  of  punch. 

LIMTT,  in  mathematics,  a determinate 
quantity,  to  w hich  a variable  one  continually 
approaches. 

LIMITATION,  in  law',  a certain  time 
prescribed  by  statute,  within  which  an  ac- 
tion must  be  brought. 

LIM'PET,  the  Vatella  of  Linnicus,  a tes- 
taceous animal,  commonly  found  adhering 
to  oysters.  The  shell  is  sub-conic,  and  its 
inhabitant  a kind  of  slug. 

LIN'DEN  TREE,  in  botany,  the  Lime- 
tree,  of  the  genus  Tilia;  distinguished  for 
bearing  sweet  flowers  and  an  acid  fruit. 

LINE,  ill  geometry,  a quantity  extended 
in  length,  without  Dreauth  or  thickness. 
Lines  are  either  curves  or  right  lines.— 
In  fortification,  whatever  is  drawn  on  the 
ground  of  the  field,  as  n trench,  or  a row  of 
gabions,  &r.— Lises  are  most  commonly 
made  to  shut  up  an  avenue,  or  entrance 
to  some  place,  and  are  distinguished  into 
lines  of  approach,  of  defence,  of  comniuntca- 
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THB  CRUST  FBBQUBNTLT  SEEN  ON  THE  INSIDES  OP  KETTLES  AND  BOILERS  JS  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  CARBONATE  OP  LIME  IN  HARD  WATER. 
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COMMON  SALT  WILL  REMOVE  PRUIT  AND  WINE  STAINS  FROM  LINEN. 
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tion,  &c. Line,  in  genealogry,  a series  or 

succession  of  relations,  from  a common  pro- 
genitor. Direct  line,  is  that  which  goes 
from  father  to  son ; being  tlie  order  of  as- 
cendants and  descendants.  The  Collaieral 
line,  is  the  order  of  those  who  descend  from 
a common  father  related  to  the  former,  but 
out  of  the  line  of  ascendants  and  descend- 
ants: in  this  are  placed  uncles,  aunts, 

cousins,  nephews,  &c. A ship  of  the  line, 

in  naval  alFairs,  any  vessel  of  war  large 
enough  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  line  of  battle. 

In  military  affairs,  regular  troops,  in 

distinction  from  the  militia,  volunteers,  &c., 

are  called  troops  of  the  line. Afertdian 

line,  in  geography,  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
through  the  two  poles  of  the  earth  and  any 
liart  of  its  surface. 

LIN'EAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a leaf 
like  a line,  or  of  the  same  breadth  through- 
out, except  at  the  extremities. Linear 

numbers,  in  mathematics,  such  as  have  re- 
lation to  length  only;  such  is  a number 
which  represents  one  side  of  a plane  figure. 
If  the  plane  6gure  be  a square,  the  linear 
number  is  called  a root. 

LIN'EATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  marked  longitudinally  with  depressed 
parallel  lines. 

LIN'EN,  cloth  made  of  flax,  being  much 
finer  than  that  w'hich  is  made  of  hemp.  In 
common  linen  the  warp  and  woof  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles ; if  figures  are  woven  in, 
it  is  called  damask.  The  species  of  goods 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  lin- 
en, are  table-cloths,  sheeting,  cambric,  lawn, 
shirting,  towels,  &c.  The  chief  countries 
in  which  linens  are  manufactured  are  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  In  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Flanders,  and  France, 
linens  are  frequently  embellished  with  paint- 
ing; and  in  England  the  produce  of  the 
Irish  linen  manufacture  is  beautifully  print- 
ed in  the  manner  of  calicoes. In  the 

middle  ages,  linen  and  woollen  cloth  formed 
the  only  materials  for  dress;  and  fine  linen 
was  held  in  very  high  estimation.  In  more 
ancient  times  linen  formed  the  dress  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  wore  it  at  all  their 
religious  ceremonies. 

LING,  in  ichthyology,  the  Gadus  molra 
of  Liunwus,  a sort  of  cod-fish  which  inhabits 
the  northern  seas.  The  ling  deposits  its 
spawn  in  June,  and  is  in  perfection  from 
February  to  May.  It  is  salted  in  great 
quantities,  both  for  exportation  and  home 
consumption. 

LINGUA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
a muscle  which  is  said  to  pass  from  thcroot 
of  the  os  hyoides,  to  the  top  of  the  tongue. 

LINTMENT,  in  medicine,  an  oily  sub- 
stance, of  a middle  consistence,  between  an 
ointment  and  oil,  but  so  thin  as  to  drop. 

LINN/E'AN  SYSTEM,  a scientific  ar- 
rangement of  all  natural  objects,  as  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals,  into  three  kingdoms, 
subdivided  into  classes,  orders,  genera,  spe- 
cies, and  varieties,  with  a description  of 
their  generic  and  specific  characters.  It 
received  this  appellation  from  Charles  Linnd 
(latinized  Linmeus),  the  celebrated  Swedish 

naturalist.  [See  a sketch  of  the  life  of 
LiNNiBUs,  in  the  **  Diographical  Treasury 

LIN'NET,  in  ornithology,  the  FringiUa 
linota,  a small  singing  bird  of  the  finch 
kind,  of  a brown  colour. 

LIN'SEED,  the  seed  of  the  flax-plant, 
which  yields  much  oil  by  pressure,  and 
when  purified  forms  excellent  lamp-oil,  and 
abundance  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  for 
gas  lights.  It  is  also  much  used  in  medi- 
cine, its  qualities  being  mucilaginous,  lu- 
bricating, and  emollieut. 

LIN'S  EY  YVOOL'SEY,  cloth  made  of 
linen  and  woollen  mixed  together. 

LINT,  in  surgery,  linen  scraped  into  a 
soft,  woolly  substance,  fit  for  applying  to 
wounds,  either  simply,  or  covered  with  unc- 
tuous substances. 

LIN'TEL,  in  architecture,  a piece  of  tim- 
ber that  lies  horizontally  over  door-posts 
and  window-jambs. 

LI'NUM,  or  FLAX,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  5 Pentandria,  order  d Penta- 
gynia. The  linum  usitatissimum,  or  com- 

mon flax,  is  the  species  of  linum  cultivated 
for  manufactures  and  medicine.  Its  stems 
are  about  two  feet  and  a half  high,  gar- 
nished with  narrow  spear-shaped,  mfernate 
grey-coloured  leaves,  and  divided  at  their  top 
into  peduncles,  or  foot-stalks,  terminated 
by  small,  blue,  bell-shaped  flowers,  appear- 
ing in  June  and  July,  and  succeeded  by 
large  round  capsules,  each  containing  one 
seed.  [See  Flax.] 

LI'ON  (leo),  in  zoology,  a quadruped  of 
the  genus  Felis,  strong,  fierce,  and  rapa- 
cious ; sometimes  called  the  king  of  beasts 
for  his  combined  activity,  strength,  and 
majesty  of  deportment.  Lions  are  now 
found  only  in  unfrequented  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  measure  about  eight  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  rump,  vath  a tail 
about  four  feet;  the  colour  being  a pale 
brown,  or  tawny  yellow,  and  the  male  hav- 
ing a bushy  mane,  which  the  lioness  is 
without.  Their  muscular  strength  is  pro- 
digious, and  their roarand  assault  terrible; 
but,  wlicn  brought  up  tame,  and  unused  to 
attack  and  defence,  they  allow  their  keep- 
ers to  play  with  them,  and  are  often  kind 
to  small  animals  placed  in  their  dens.  From 
time  immemorial,  praises  have  been  be- 
stowed on  this  animal  for  grateful  affection, 
dauntless  courage  and  mcrcifub  forbear- 
ance, but  modem  naturalists  have  not 
scrupled  to  deny  him  all  these  excellent 
qualities.  Mr.  Burchcll,  the  African  tra- 
veller, says,  "when  men  first  adopted  the  ^ 
lion  ns  an  emblem  of  courage,  it  would  seem 
that  they  regarded  great  size  and  strength 
as  indicating  it ; but  they  were  greatly  mis- 
taken in  the  character  they  have  given  to 
this  indolent,  skulking  animal,  and  have 
overlooked  a much  better  example  of  tnie 
courage,  and  other  virtues  also,  in  the  bold 
and  faithful  dog."  The  lioness  brings  forth  ; 
from  tlirec  to  four  cubs  at  a birth,  which  ' 
she  suckles  for  a year,  at  which  time  their  | 
colour  is  a mixture  of  reddish  and  grav, 
with  a number  of  brown  bands.  The  mate  ^ 
attains  maturity  in  seven,  and  the  fcmnlc  ; 
in  six  years.  The  strength  of  the  lion  is 
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such*  that  a single  stroke  witli  his  paw  is 
sufiicicQt  to  destroy  most  animals.  He 
generally  lurks  near  a spring,  or  by  the  side 
of  a river,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
surprising  such  animals  as  resort  to  the 
water  to  quencn  their  thirst.  Here  he  lies  in 
wait,  crouched  in  some  thicket,  till  his  prey 
approaches,  and  then,  with  a prodigious 
leap,  seizes  it  at  the  tirst  bound.  At  night 
he  generally  prowls  abroad  in  search  of  his 
prey,  the  conformation  of  his  eyes  being, 
like  those  of  the  common  cat,  well  fitted  for 
seeing  in  a dim  light.  His  roar  is  loud  and 
terrific,  especially  when  heard  in  the  soli* 
tary  wilds  he  inhabits ; and  when  enraged, 
his  cry  is  still  more  appalling  than  his  roar. 
When  irritated,  he  lashes  his  sides  with  his 
tail,  in  order  to  excite  himself  by  a prickle 
or  spur  which  is  concealed  in  the  tuft  of 
long  black  hairs  at  the  end  of  it.  This  cir< 
cumstauce  is  noticed  by  Homer,  and  Blu- 
menbach  some  years  since  verified  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  prickle ; but  the  fact  was 
unnoticed  by  naturalists,  till  very  recently, 
when  it  was  further  corroborated  on  the 
death  of  two  lions  in  the  Menagerie  Koyol 
at  Paris. 

LI'ONCEL,  in  heraldry,  a small  Hon,  the 
name  by  which  lions  arc  said  to  be  blazoned 
when  there  are  several  in  one  escutcheon. 

LIP'OGRAM,  a writingin  which  a single 
letter  is  wholly  omitted. 

LIQUEFACTION,  in  chemistry,  the 
conversion  of  a solid  into  a liquid  by  the 
sole  agency  of  heat  or  caloric. 

LIQUEUR'  ^French),  a name  for  various 
palatable  spirituous  drinks,  in  which  some 
aromatic  infusion  generally  predominates 
and  gives  to  it  a name.  Some  are  simple 
i liqueurs,  as  noyau,  anise-water,  &c.  Others 
have  more  saccharine  and  spirituous  matter, 
as  the  anisette,  cura^oa,  &c.  And  a third 
kind  are  the  creams,  or  superfine  liqueurs, 
such  as  ronoglio,  maraschino,  &c. 

LIQ'UID.  Fluids  have  been  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.  those  which  arc  clastic, 
and  the  non-elastic,  or  those  which  do  not 
sensibly  diminish  in  ^ulk  wlicn  subjected  to 
pressure.  The  first  class  arc  airs  or  gases: 
the  second  liquids : hence  we  may  define  a 
liquid  to  be  a fluid  not  sensibly  clastic,  the 
parts  of  which  yield  to  the  smallest  pressure, 

and  move  on  each  other. In  grammar,  n 

letter  which  has  a smooth  flowing  sound,  or 
which  flows  smoothly  after  a mute ; ns  1 and 
r,  in  hla,  bra.  M and  n,  and  s,  arc  also 
liquids. 

LIST,  a roll  or  catalogue,  as  the  monthly 

army  list,  the  nary  list,  &c. Lists,  in 

arcbieoiogy,  the  enclosed  ground  wherein 
knights  held  their  jousts  and  tournaments. 
Hence,  to  enter  the  lists  is  to  engage  in 
; contest. 

LITANY,  a solemn  form  of  supplication 
. to  God,  in  which  the  priest  utters  some 
j ^binjfs  fit  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the  people 
1 join  in  their  intercession,  saying,  we  beseech 
1 fAee  to  hear  u«,  good  I^rd,  fic.  Originallv, 
1 the  litany  was  a distinct  service  by  itself, 
and  used  sonic  time  aff  er  the  morning  prayer 
was  over ; at  present  tt  is  made  one  office 
^ith  the  morning  service,  being  ordered  to 

be  read  after  the  third  collect  for  grace,  in- 
stead of  the  interccssiouol  prayers  in  the 
daily  service. 

LITERATI,  in  general,  dei^otes  men  of 

learning. In  antiquity,  those  who  were 

branded  with  any  letters  by  way  of  igno- 
miny, were  so  called. 

LITERATES,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a 
name  given  to  those  who  are  admitted  to 
ordination  by  the  bishop  without  having 
taken  a university  degree. 

LITERATURE,  in  a general  sense,  com- 
prehends such  an  acquaintance  with  letters 
or  books  as  may  impart  to  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  classic  authors,  history, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  &c.  as  well  as  the 
sciences.  Literature  and  literary  are  in 
short  applied  to  those  branches  of  study 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  a general 
reader,  rather  than  to  works  of  mere  eru- 
dition and  abstract  science. In  literary 

history  the  w'ord  has  a more  extensive  mean- 
ing. Hence  the  phrase  “literature  of  the 
middle  ages”  means  the  aggregate  of  works 
written  during  the  middle  ages;  “medical 
literature,”  whatever  of  note  that  has  been 
written  on  medicine,  &c.  In  a more  limited 
sense,  literary  history  treats  of  learned 
writings,  their  contents,  fate,  translations, 
&c.,  which  is  bibliography  ; and  of  the  lives 
of  their  authors,  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  wrote,  &c.,  forming  a main 
branch  of  universal  biography, 

LITH'ARGE,  in  chemistry,  an  oxyde  of 
lead,  in  an  imperfect  state  of  vitrification. 

LITHTA,  a new  alkali,  found  in  a mineral 
called  pctalitc,  of  which  the  basis  is  a metal 
called  lithium. 

LITHTC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
extracted  from  the  urinary  calculi,  by  di- 
gesting them  in  caustic  lixivium. 

HTH'OCALLA,  a cement  that  unites 
stones. 

LI  Tiro  CARP,  fruit  petrified;  fossil 
fruit. 

LITirOCHROMICS,  the  art  or  process 
of  painting  in  oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking 
impressions  on  canvass;  an  ingenious  in- 
vention of  a French  artist.  It  was  after- 
wards improved  upon  by  Senefelder,  the 
inventor  of  lithography. 

LITHODEN'DRON,  a name  for  coral, 
which  is  so  called  from  its  resembling  n 
branch. 

LITHOGEN'ESY,  the  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  origin  of  minerals  composing  the 
globe,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced them. 

LITHOGLYPHTTE,  a fossil  that  nro- 
Bcnts  the  appearance  of  being  engraved  or 
shaped  by  art. 

LITHOG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  engraving 
on  stone,  and  taking  impressions  tlicrc- 
from  on  paper  by  means  of  ink  and  a rolling- 
press:  an  art  invented  by  Mr.  Senefelder, 
of  Munich,  in  Havana,  and  now  brought  to 
great  j»crfcclion  in  France,  Englami,  &c. 
The  process  is  as  follows  : — The  writing,  or 
design,  is  drawn  on  stone  with  a greasy 
composition  formed  of  tallow',  hres -wax, 
shcll-lnc,  and  common  soap,  which  will  not 
unite  with,  or  be  allcclcd  by  water:  pre- 

WATER,  AS  TO  WXIOIIT,  IS  THE  STA.TnAltD  FOB  ALL  LIQUIBS  ARD  SOLIDS. 
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viously  to  printing,  tlie  surface  of  the  stone 
is  wetted,  and  it  is  therefore  prevented 
by  the  moisture  from  receiving  the  printing 
ink  iVhen  applied,  except  on  those  places 
covered  with  the  greasy  composition.  A 
roller  charged  with  printing  ink  b;ing 
passed  over  the  stone,  the  ink  readily  ad- 
heres to  the  greasy  lines  of  the  drawing, 
but  does  not  adhere  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  surface  which  retain  the  water.  The 
print  is  obtained  by  pressure,  which  re- 
moves tlie  printing  ink  from  the  lines  of 
the  drawing ; and  between  each  impression 
the  operation  of  wetting  the  stone  with  a 
sponge,  and  applying  the  roller  charged  with 
printing  ink,  is  repeated.  This  is  a mere 
outline  of  the  operation ; much  of  course 
depends  on  the  care  and  skill  of  those  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials. The  stones  best  adapted  for  this 
kind  of  printing  are  of  a calco-argillaceous 
nature,  and  are  procured  from  quarries 
situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in 
Bavaria.  The  grain  is  very  fine,  and,  when 
wetted,  they  have  the  property  of  retaining 
the  water  for  a considerable  time,  on  which 
depends  their  great  use  in  lithography. 

LITHONTIUP'TICS,  medicines  which 
either  break  or  are  supposed  to  have  the 
virtue  of  dissolving  calculi  in  the  urinary 
passages. 

LITHOT'OMY,  in  surgery,  the  operation 
of  extracting  a calculus  or  stone  from  the 
bladder. 

LITMUS,  in  chemistry,  a substance  ob- 
tained from  a kind  of  lichen,  and  from  which 
is  formed  a tincture  that  serves  as  a test  of 
the  presence  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali.  It  is 
employed  also  for  staining  marble,  and  by 
silk  dyers  for  giving  a gloss  to  more  perma- 
nent colours. 

LITRE,  a measure  of  capacity  in  the 
system  of  French  measures,  containing  the 
thirty-fifth  part  of  an  English  bushel. 

LITURGY,  a name  given  to  those  set 
forms  of  prayer  which  have  been  generally 
used  iit  the  Christian  church.  The  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England  was  composed 
in  the  year  IS-IT,  since  which  time  it  has 
undergone  several  alterations,  the  last  of 
which  was  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

LIV'ER,  in  anatomy,  a large  viscus,  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  situated  under  the  dia- 
phragm, which  secretes  bile,  and  transmits 
It  to  the  duodenum  and  gall-bladder.  In 
the  human  body,  the  liver  is  divided  into 
two  principal  lobes,  the  right  of  which  is 
by  far  the  largest. 

LlV'EllSTONE,  in  mineralogy,  a stone 
or  species  of  earth  of  the  barytic  genus,  of 
a gray  or  brown  colour,  which  when  red  liot 
emits  the  smell  of  liver  of  sulphur,  or  alka- 
line sulphurct. 

LIV'ERY,  a suit  of  clothes  made  of  dif- 
ferent colours  and  trimmings,  by  which 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  their  ser- 
vants distinguished. Livery  of  seiAin,  in 

law,  signifies  delivering  the  possession  of 
lands,  ^c.  to  him  who  has  a nght  to  them. 

LIV'EIIYIMAN,  a frcciimn  ot  the  city  of 
London,  admitted  member  of  some  one  of 
the  city  companies,  by  which  he  enjoys  ccr- 

tain  powers  and  privileges.  From  among 
their  number  are  elected  the  common  cdud- 
cil,  sheriff,  and  other  superior  officers  of  the 
city. 

LIV'ERWORT#  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  species  of  plants,  among  which  are 
several  of  the  lichens;  but  the  plant  of  this 
name  wdth  which  we  are  most  familiar  is 
the  hepatica  triloba,  bearing  a pretty  flower 
early  in  spring.  It  once  had  a temporary 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

LIXIVIATION,  in  chemistry,  the  process 
of  extracting  alkaline  salts  ^m  ashes  by 
pouring  water  on  them,  the  water  passing 
through  them  imbibing  the  salts. 

LIXIVTUM,  in  chemistry,  lye;  water 
impregnated  with  alkaline  salts  Imbibed 
from  wood  ashes. 

LIZ'ARD,  an  extensive  tribe  of  amphi- 
bious animals,  classed  by  Linnaeus  under 
the  genus  Lacerta,  comprehending  the  cro- 
codile, alligator,  basilisk,  chameleon,  sala- 
mander, &c.  But  the  name  is  more  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  smaller  species  of  this 
genus,  and  of  these  there  is  a great  variety. 
The  lizard,  properly  so  called,  is  a little 
reptile  of  a green  colour,  with  four  feet  and 
a tail,  and  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
gardens  or  uuder  dunghills,  &c. 

LLA^MA,  in  zoology,  an  animal  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  the  Andes.  When 
domesticated,  they  arc  used  in  that  country 
as  beasts  of  burden,  chiefly  in  carrying  ore 
from  the  mines  of  Peru,  Their  height  is  from 
four  to  five  feet,  with  long  legs  and  long 
neck,  a small  head  without  horns,  and  an 
expressive  gentle  countenance.  They  may 
be  said  to  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  the 
camel  and  the  sheep — their  wool  being  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  each  fleece  weighing  from 
five  to  six  pounds. 

LLOY'D^S  LIST,  a London  periodical 
publication,  in  which  the  shipping  news  re- 
ceived at  Lloyd’s  coffee-house  is  published. 
On  account  of  the  extensive  information 
which  it  contains,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  merchants.  JAoyd's  Coffee-house  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  the  resort  of  emi- 
nent merchants,  undcr-writcrs,  merchants, 
insurance  brokers,  &c.,  and  the  books  kept 
there  are  replete  with  valuable  maritime 
intelligence, 

LOAD'STONE,  the  native  magnet,  a sort 
of  ore  dug  out  of  iron  mines,  on  which  the 
needle  of  the  mariner’s  compass  is  touched, 
to  give  it  a direction  north  or  south.  It  is 
a peculiarly  rich  ore  of  iron,  found  in  large 
masses  where  there  arc  mines  of  that  metal. 
It  is  of  a deep  iron  gray,  and  when  fresh 
broken,  it  is  often  tinged  with  a brownish 
or  reddish  colour,  [See  Magnet  ] 

LOAM,  a kind  of  fat,  unctuous,  and  tena- 
cious earth,  much  used  by  gardeners  in 
making  compost.  It  is  of  various  colours, 
generally  ofa  yellowish  brown,  and  is  readily 
diffusible  in  water. 

LOAN,  a sum  of  money  confided  to  ano- 
ther, generally  on  the  security  of  a promis- 
sory note  or  bond,  the  guarantee  of  a third 
party,  or  the  possession  or  assignment  of 
property.  Sometimes  it  is  effected  by  go- 

-1:23  ALKALIES  DO  NOT  ALTER  THE  COLOUR  OF  LITMUS,  BUT  ACIDS  MARE  IT  RED.  j 
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Ternments  on  the  pledge  of  certain  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest.  This  is  called  a public 
loan.  The  practice  of  borrowing  money  to 
defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  in  time 
of  war,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Great 
Britain  during  several  of  our  late  wars,  has 
given  rise  to  the  national  debt.  Where 
there  is  a w*ell-founded  system  of  credit, 
statesmen  think  it  most  advantageous  to 
secure  only  the  regular  payment  oi  the  sti- 
pulated iiitciest,  but  to  leave  the  payment 
of  the  capital  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state ; 
and  this  is  called  the  funding  ai/atem. 

LOBE,  in  anatomy,  any  fleshy  protube- 
rant part,  as  the  lobes  of  the  lun^s,  lobes 

of  the  ears,  &c. In  botany,  a division  in 

seeds,  such  as  beans,  peas,  &c. Lobed, 

or  LobatCt  signifies  divided  to  the  middle 
into  parts  distant  from  each  other,  with 
convex  margins. 

LOBE'LIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  3 Pentandriay  order  1 Monogynia. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  labiate  co- 
rolla, and  by  having  the  five  stamens  united 
in  the  form  of  a cvlinder,  as  in  the  compo- 
tita.  They  are  all  herbaceous  or  frutes- 
cent,  having  alternate  leaves,  and  flowers 
^sposed  ill  terminal  racemes. 

LOB'STER,  in  ichthyology,  a crusta- 
ceous  or  shelly  fish  of  the  genus  Cancer, 
constituting  an  article  of  food.  They  have 
large  claws  and  fangs,  and  four  pair  of 
legs.  They  are  said  to  change  their  shell 
annually;  and,  like  all  other  crustaccous 
animals,  they  only  increase  in  size  whilst 
in  a soft  state.  At  the  sound  of  thunder,  or 
the  firing  of  cannon,  it  is  asserted  that  they 
often  lose  their  claws;  and  this  extraordi- 
nary fact  appears  to  bcw'ell  authenticated: 
it  is  also  well  knowm  that  in  their  combats 
with  each  other,  the  vanquished  party  ge- 
nerally leaves  one  of  his  limbs  in  his  ad- 
, versary's  grasp.  Lobsters  arc  extremely 
i prolific;  and  the  eggs  arc  deposited  by  the 
. hfmalc  in  the  sand,  where  they  arc  soon 
batched. 

1 LO'CAL,  pertaining  to  a fixed  or  limited 

1 portion  of  space. l^ocal  colours,  in  paint- 

, ing,  such. as  arc  natural  and  proper  for 

rach  object  in  a picture. I^cai  medi- 

einea,  those  destined  to  act  upon  particular 
parts.— Loeaf  actions,  in  law*,  such  ns 
must  be  brought  in  a particular  county, 

: where  the  cause  arises Local  problem, 

\ in  mathematics,  that  which  admits  of  in- 

J numerable  solutions. IjOcuI  milifia,  a 

; l»;mporary  armed  force,  embodied  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  exercised  within 
; certain  limits. 

' JiOCA'LES,  in  medicine,  the  fourth  class 
in  Gullen’s  Nosology,  which  comprehends 
partial  morbid  affections,  and  includes 
eight  orders. 

* I-O'CIIIA,  in  medicine,  evacuations 
which  follow  child-birth. 

LOCK,  in  mechanics,  a piece  of  iron- 
work, requiring  much  art  and  nicety  in 
eofiiriting  and  varying  the  springs,  holts, 
and  different  parts  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  intended,  l/ficks  arc  of  various 
fnnns,  hut  the  principle  on  which  they  all 
; depend  is  the  application  of  a lever  (the 

key)  to  an  interior  bolt,  by  means  of  a 
communication  from  without ; and  the  se- 
curity of  locks  depends  upon  the  impedi- 
ments (termed  wards)  which  may  be  inter- 
posed betwLxt  this  lever  and  the  bolt. 
Those  who  have  examined  the  construction 
of  Bramah^s,  Taylor^s,  Chubb's,  and  other 
patent  locks,  must  be  convinced  that  the 
security  of  them  is  equal  to  the  ingenuity 
of  their  inventors.  In  a very  ingenious 
lock,  invented  by  Mr.  Perkins,  24  small 
blocks  of  metal,  of  different  sizes,  are  in- 
troduced, corresponding  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Out  of  these,  an  indefinite 
number  of  combinations  can  be  made.  The 
person  locking  the  door  selects  and  places 
the  blocks  necessary  to  spell  a particular 
word,  knowrn  only  to  himself,  and  no  other 
person,  even  in  possession  of  the  key,  can 
open  the  door  without  a knowledge  of  the 
same  word.  Locks  are  know’n  to  have  been 
of  great  antiquity,  because  sculptures  of 
locks  similar  to  those  now  used  in  Egypt, 
have  been  discovered  on  the  great  temple 
of  Kamac,  whence  Denon  infers  locks  w'ere 
known  in  Egypt  about  four  thousand  years 
since.  A lock  resembling  the  Egyptian  is 
used  in  Cornwall,  and  the  same  has  been 
seen  in  the  Faro  Islands ; to  both  which 
places  it  w as  probably  taken  by  the  Phee- 
nicians.— XocA:,  the  barrier  or  works  of  a 
canal,  which  confine  the  water,  where  the 
.change  of  level  takes  place,  furnished  with 
gates  at  each  end,  which  separate  the 
higher  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  canal. 
Wnen  a boat  passes  up  the  canal,  the  lower 
gates  are  opened,  and  the  boat  glides  into 
the  lock,  alter  which  the  gates  are  shut.  A 
sluice,  communicating  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  canal,  is  then  opened,  and  the  lock 
rapidly  fills  with  water,  elevating  the  boat 
on  its  surface.  When  the  lock  is  filled  to 
the  highest  water-level,  the  upper  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  boat,  being  now  on 
the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal, 
passes  on  its  w ay.  The  reverse  of  this  pro- 
cess is  performed  when  the  boat  is  de- 
scending the  canal. — The  amount  of  eleva- 
tion and  descent  made  by  the  locks  of  a 
canal,  is  termed  the  lockage. 

LOCOMOTION,  the  art  or  power  of 
moving  from  place  to  place.  Tlie  chief  oh- 
Stacies  w hich  oppose  locomotion,  or  change 
of  place,  are  gravity  and  friction,  the  last  of 
which  is,  in  most  cases,  a consequence  of 
the  first ; and  most  kinds  of  mechanism 
winch  arc  intended  to  assist  locomotion, 
arc  arrangements  for  obviating  the  effects 
of  gravity  and  friction.  For  moving  weights 
over  the  common  ground  with  its  ordinary 
asperities  and  inequalities  of  substance  and 
structure,  no  piece  of  inert  mechanism  is 
so  favourably  adapted  as  the  wheel  carriage ; 
and  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  fric- 
tion, and  also  to  surmount  obstacles  or  ine- 
qualities on  a road,  must  naturally  he  a dc- 
sidcrntuni  in  lucomolion.  For  this  express 
object  a patent  was  taken  out  in  1836,  by 
Mr.  Ashnowiip,  for  certain  apparatus  to  !)c 
applied  to  the  wheels  of  carriages,  by  w hich 
a flat  chain  or  scries  of  links  presented  a 
level  surface  for  the  wheels  to  run  on,  form- 
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COMMON  OOOB-LOCKS  ABB  NOW  USUALLY  INSERTED  IN  THE  WOOD,  INSTEAD  OP  BEING  SCREWED  ON,  AND  WHEN  SO  PLACED  ABE  CALLED  * MORTISE  LOCKS. 


THE  PLEA,  GBASSHOrPEB,  AND  LOCUST,  LEAP  TWO  HUNDBED  TIMES  THEIR  OWN  LENGTH — EQUAL  TO  A QUARTER  OP  A MILE  POB  A MAN. 


MANY  OP  THE  LOCUST  TRIBE  HAVE  BEAUTIFULLY  COLOURED  WINGS. 


Loc]  Scientific  antt  lEttcrarii  Sreasurn  ; [log 

ing  what  was  not  inaptly  called  a “ portable 
railway."  The  death  of  the  inventor  inter- 
fered with  the  prosecution  of  this  ingenious 
plan,  but  we  hear  that  it  is  yet  likely  to  be 
rendered  not  only  practicable,  but  available 
to  a considerable  extent  on  ordinary  roads. 
— Wliile  on  this  subject  we  ought  to  add, 
that  great  mechanical  skill  has  been  em- 
ployed, by  several  ingenious  engineers,  in 
the  construction  of  locomotive  steam  engines 
for  moving  on  common  roads  ; and,  though 
none  have  yet  perfectly  succeeded,  when  we 
consider  the  rapid  improvements  which  are 
making  in  the  various  departments  of  ma- 
chinery, it  is  highly  probable  that  carriages 
of  this  description  will  eventually  be  made 
to  ply  on  our  turnpike  roads.  [See  Rail- 
ways, Steam-Engine,  &c.] 

LOC'ULAMENT,  in  botany,  the  cell  of 
a pericarp  in  which  the  seed  is  lodged. 
Thus  we  say  of  a pericarp,  it  is  unilocular, 
bilocmlar,  &c. 

LO'CUM  TE'NENS,  a deputy  or  substi- 
tute ; one  who  supplies  the  place  of  another, 
or  executes  bis  office. 

LO'CUS,  in  mathematics,  the  name  of  a 
line  by  which  a local  or  indeterminate  pro- 
blem is  solved.  Loci  are  expressed  by  alge- 
braic equations  of  ditferent  orders,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  locus. 

LOCUS  IN  QUO,  in  law,  the  place  where 
anything  is  alleged  to  be  done  in  pleadings, 
&c. Locus  parfitus,  a division  made  be- 

tween two  towns  or  counties,  to  make  trial 
where  the  land  or  place  in  question  lies. 

LO'CUST,  in  entomology,  a voracious 
insect  of  the  genus  Gryllus,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  common  grasshopper.  These 
insects  are  at  times  so  numerous  in  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Asia,  that  they  do  im- 
mense injury  to  vegetation,  literally  devour- 
ing everything  green;  and  w'hen  they  mi- 
grate they  fly  in  clouds,  darkening  the  air 
by  their  numbers.  Happily  for  mankind, 
this  calamity  is  not  frequently  repeated,  for 
it  is  the  inevitable  precursor  of  famine 
and  its  horrible  consequences.  Even  when 
dead  tliey  arc  still  productive  of  evil  conse- 
quences, since  the  putrefaction  w'hich  arises 
from  their  inconceivable  number  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  those 
desolating  pestilences  which  almost  depo- 
pulate whole  districts  of  country.  Some- 
times, though  not  often,  they  appear  in  Eu- 
rope, and  produce  the  same  effects.  In  the 
year  591,  an  army  of  unusually  large  locusts 
ravaged  Italy,  at»d  being  at  last  cast  into 
the  sea  (as  seems  for  the  most  part  to  be 
their  fate),  a pestilence,  it  is  alleged,  arose 
from  their  stench,  which  carried  off  nearly 
a million  of  men  and  beasts.  In  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  likewise,  in  1478,  more  than 
30,000  persons  arc  said  to  have  perished  in 
a famine  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  locusts.  In  Barrow’s  Travels  it  is 
stated,  that  in  Southern  Africa  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  might  literally  be 
said  to  be  covered  with  them  for  an  area  of 
2000  square  miles.  The  water  of  a very 
wide  river  was  scarcely  visible  on  account 
of  the  dead  carcasses  that  floated  on  the 
surface.  The  larva;  arc  much  more  voracious 

than  the  perfect  insects ; and  when  they 
are  on  a march  during  the  day,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  turn  the  direction  of  the 
troop,  which  is  generally  with  the  wind, 
It  scarcely  admits  a doubt  that  these  in- 
sects are  the  locusts  so  accurately  described 
in  the  Bible.  Thus,  in  Joel  ii.  2,  &c.  “A 
fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them 
a fiame  bumeth : the  land  is  as  the  garden 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
desolate  wilderness;  yea,  and  nothing  shall 
escape  them.  The  sound  of  their  wings  is 
as  the  sound  of  chariots,  of  many  horses 
running  to  battle ; on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a 
flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  stubble,  as  a 
strong  people  set  in  battle  array.  Before 
their  faces  the  people  shall  be  much  pained ; 
all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.  They  shall 
run  like  mighty  men  : they  shall  climb  the 
wall  like  men  of  war;  and  they  shall  march 
every  one  in  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not 
break  their  ranks;  neither  shall  one  thrust 
another." — Much  controversy  has  arisen  on 
“ locusts  and  wild  honey,"  the  food  of  John 
the  Baptist,  in  the  w'ilderness,  because  the 
commentators  have  interpreted  the  former 
as  the  fruit  of  the  cassia-fistula,  or  locust- 
tree.  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  propagate  tliis  misconception. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  insects 
being  the  food,  since  Hasselquist  mentions 
locusts  being  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  so  that 
probably  this  dish  was  used  in  the  time  of 
St.  John.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Oriental  traveller, 
corroborates  this  account,  and  adds,  "The 
w'ild  honey  is  found  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  of  Judea,  as  abundantly  as  in  the 
caves  of  Hindustan."  Nay,  if  we  only  refer 
to  the  book  of  Leviticus,  chap,  xi,  v.  22,  we 
shall  find  that  locusts  constituted  a common 
food  among  the  Jews,  and  that  the  different 
kinds  which  they  were  permitted  to  cat  are 
there  specified. 

LO'CUST-TREE,  in  botany,  a tree  of 
the  genus  Robinia,  distinguished  no  less  for 
its  valuable  wood  than  for  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage  and  its  fragrant  white  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  very 
tiiin  and  smooth.  The  w’ood  is  compact, 
hard,  capable  of  receiving  a fine  polish,  and 
has  the  property  of  resisting  decay  longer 
than  almost  any  other.  It  grows  very  ra- 
pidly in  the  south-western  states  of  Ame- 
rica, sometimes  reaching  to  the  height  of 
eighty  feet ; and  it  is  emtivated  in  Europe 
for  its  useful  properties  as  well  as  for  orna- 
ment. 

LODE,  among  miners,  a metallic  vein,  or 
any  regular  vein  or  course,  whether  me- 
tallic or  not. 

LODG'ED,  in  heraldry,  a term  for  a buck, 
hart,  i*tc.  when  lying  on  the  ground ; an- 
swering to  conthant,  which  is  applied  to  a 
lion  or  other  beast  of  prey. 

LODG'MENT,  in  military  affairs,  is  a 
W’ork  raised  with  earth,  gabions,  fascines, 
^c.  to  cover  the  besiegers  frmn  the  enemy’s 
fire,  and  to  prevent  their  losing  a place 
which  they  have  gained,  and  arc  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  keep. 

LOG,  in  navigation,  a piece  of  board, 

430  "tiik  iiKnnKWS  had  skveual  sorts  or  locusts,  not  known  to  us."— calmbt. 


UKCOMMKND  IT  AH  AN  INOKBUIKNT  IN  HAKINU  INK 


LOGWOOD  HAS  AN  ASTRINGENT  PllOPEKTY,  AND  IS  USED  IN  MEDICINE. 


log]  "U  Bictionati)  of  tf;c  IBeUcs  ICcttres.  [lon 

forming  the  quadrant  of  a circle,  which  is 
thrown  over  a ship's  side,  and  surrendered 
to  the  free  action  of  the  water,  to  measure 
either  the  current,  or  the  ship’s  rate  of 

sailing. Log-line,  the  line  fastened  to  the 

log,  which  is  divided  into  certain  spaces 
fifty  feet  in  length,  by  knots  or  pieces  of 
knotted  twine,  unreeved  between  the 
strands  of  the  line,  which  show,  by  means 
of  a half-minute  glass,  how  many  of  these 
spaces  or  knots  are  run  out  in  half  a minute ; 
and  as  the  distance  of  the  knots  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  a mile  that  half  a mi- 
nute does  to  an  hoar,  whatever  number  of 
knots  the  ship  runs  in  half  a minute,  the 
same  number  of  miles  she  runs  in  an  hour. 

Log-board,  two  boards,  shutting  like  a 

book,  and  divided  into  columns  containing 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  direction  of 
the  wind,  course  of  the  ship,  &c.,  on  which 

an  account  of  the  ship's  way  is  marked. 

Log-book,  the  book  in  which  the  contents  of 

the  log-board  are  transcribed. Log-reel, 

a reel  in  the  gallery  of  a ship,  on  which  the 
log-line  is  wound. 

LOGARITHMIC,  or  LOGISTIC,  an 
epithet  for  a curve,  so  called  from  its  pro- 
perties and  uses  in  explaining  and  con- 
structing logarithms,  because  its  ordinates 
are  in  geometrical  progression. 

LOG'ARITHMS,  the  exponents  of  a 
series  of  powers  and  roots.  When  the 
logarithms  form  a series  of  numbers  in 
ambmetical  progression,  the  corresponding 
natural  numbers  form  a scries  in  geo- 
metrical progression,  so  that  the  sum  cf 
one  is  the  midtiple  of  the  other.  Thus, 

Wr.Pr.  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  C,  &c. 

Geo.  Pr,  1,  2,  4,  8,  IG,  32,64,  &c. 

So  that  if  1 and  3 be  added  together,  4 cor- 
responds with  16,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
multiple  of  2 and  8,  which  stand  under  the 
1 and  3.  The  upper  line,  therefore,  are  the 
logarithms  of  toe  lower,  and  logarithmic 
tables  furnish  the  intermediate  fractions 
corresponding  with  the  intermediate  num- 
bers in  the  low'er  line,  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. A table  of  logarithms  made  accord- 
ing to  an  assumed  basis  or  fun^mcntal 
ratio,  of  all  numbers,  to  a certain  limit,  is 
called  a logarithmic  eyetem.  The  most  com- 
mon is  that  of  Briggs,  in  which  the  funda- 
mental basis  is  lu  to  1 ; hence  1 is  the  lo- 
garithm of  10, 2 of  100, 3 of  lOOO,  4 of  10,000, 
«c.  The  use  of  logarithms  id’trigonomctrv 
was  discovered  by  John  Napier,  a Scottish 
baron,  and  made  known  by  him  in  a work 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1614.  Loga- 
rithmic tables  are  of  great  value,  not  only 
in  trigonometry,  astronomy,  Ac.,  but  to  ail 
who  nave  to  make  calculations  with  large 
numbers. 

LO'GIC,  A science  that  includes  the 
laws  of  thought  and  the  art  of  reasoning ; 
its  purpose  being  to  direct  the  intellectual 
powers  in  the  investig.'ition  of  truth,  and  in 
the  communication  of  it  to  others. 

LOGI8T/E,  in  antiquity,  Athenian  ma- 
gistrates, ten  in  number,  whose  office  it  was 
to  receive  and  pass  the  accounts  of  magis- 
trates when  they  went  out  of  office. 

LOGOG'RABnY,  a method  of  printing, 

in  which  the  types  form  whole  w’ords  in- 
stead of  letters.  By  this  method  the  bu- 
siness would  seem  to  proceed  with  more 
expedition  and  less  liability  to  err.  It  has 
been  used  to  a certain  extent,  but  the  plan 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  it  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  altogether, 
from  an  idea  that  more  time  was  lost  than 
gained  by  the  operation. 

LOG'OGRIPH,  a kind  of  riddle,  which 
consists  in  some  allusion  or  mutilation  of 
words,  being  of  a middle  nature  between  an 
enigma  and  a rebus. 

LOG'WOOD,  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  much  used  in  the  arts,  is  derived 
from  a low,  crooked,  prickly  tree,  found  in 
great  plenty  at  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  and  is  denominated  “hcematoxy- 
lon  campechianum."  Logwood  is  very  deose 
and  firm  in  its  texture,  exceedingly  heavy, 
so  as  to  sink  in  the  water,  of  a deep  red  co- 
lour, and  admits  of  a fine  polish.  It  yields 
its  colour  both  to  spirituous  and  W’atcry 
menstrua,  but  alcohol  extracts  it  more  rea- 
dily than  w’ater.  Acids  turn  its  dye  to  a 
yellow,  alkalies  deepen  its  colour,  and  give 
It  a purple  or  violet  hue. 

LOINS,  in  anatomy,  the  two  lateral  parts 
of  the  umbilical  regions  of  the  abdomen; 
or  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  vertebra, 
between  the  lowest  of  the  false  ribs  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  haunch-bone:  called  also 
the  reins, 

LOL'LARDS,  a sect  of  garly  reformers  in 
Germany  and  England,  the  followers  of 
Wickliffe.  The  name  was  at  that  time  ap- 
plied to  them  as  one  of  infamy,  the  Romish 
church  treating  them  as  the  vilest  heretics. 

LOM'BARHS,  a name  formerly  given  to 
bankers,  because  the  people  of  Lombardy 
first  followed  this  branch  of  commerce. 
Hence  the  name  of  Lombard-street,  so  long 
noted  for  its  numerous  banking-houses. 

LOMENTA'CEiE,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  the  thirty-third  natural  order  in  Linnaus's 
Fragments,  consisting  of  plants,  many  of 
which  furnish  beautiful  dyes,  and  the  peri- 
carp of  which  is  always  a pod  containing 
seeds  that  arc  farinaceous,  or  mcidy,  like 
those  of  the  bean ; as  the  cassia,  the  wild 
senna,  logwooil,  mimosa,  or  the  sensitive 

plant,  &c. Lomentum,  or  Lament,  an 

elongated  pericarp,  which  never  bursts.— 
Lomentaceous,  furnished  with  a loment. 

LONGEVTIY,  length  or  duration  of  life, 
generally  designating  great  length  of  life. 
Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  the  succession  of 
ages,  and  of  the  generation  of  men,  seems  no 
way  to  shorten  the  length  of  human  life, 
since  the  age  of  man  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  the  present  has  stood  at  about  ciglity 
years,  without  gradually  declining,  ns  one 
might  have  expected;  out  doubtless  there 
arc  times  wherein  men  live  to  a longer  or 
shorter  age,  in  every  country;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  those  generally  prove 
longest-lived  who  use  a simple  diet,  ami  take 
most  bodily  exercise  ; and  shortest-lived 
who  indulge  in  luxury  and  case ; but  these 
things  have  their  changes  and  revolutions, 
whilst  the  succession  of  niankiml  holds  on 
uninterrupted  in  its  course,  'i'hcro  arc, 
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CHIPPED  LOGWOOD  HAS  BEEN  SOME  TIME  EXPOSED  TO  THE  AIR,  IT  LOSES  A CONSIDERABLE  PORTION  OF  ITS  DTJNG  POWER, 


IP  THB  TIMB  OP  THB  SUN’s  PASSING  THE  MERIDIAN  BE  NOTED,  THE  ERROR  OF  THE  CLOCK,  EITHER  FOR  MEAN  OR  APPARENT  TIME,  WILL  BE  KNOWN. 


THE  DEGREES  OF  LONGITUDE  ALWAYS  DECREASE  TOWARDS  THE  POLBS. 


loo]  VLl)e  Scientific  anU  ICiterarn  ®reasurn  ; [lor 


however,  several  essential  circumstances 
which  must  combine  to  give  any  individual 
8 chance  of  exceeding  the  usual  period  as- 
signed to  human  existence.  These  may  be 
comprehended,  under  the  following  heads  ; 
a proper  configuration  of  body ; being  born 
of  healthy  parents;  living  in  a healthy  cli- 
mate and  good  atmosphere ; having  the 
command  of  a sufficient  supply  of  food; 
constant  exercise ; a due  regulation  of  sleep ; 
a state  of  marriage  ; and  due  command  of 
the  passions  and  temper. 

LONGIM'ETRY,  the  art  of  measuring 
lengths  or  distances,  both  accessible  and 
inaccessible.  A base  line  is  measured,  and 
the  angle  which  the  object  makes  with  the 
base  is  taken  with  a theodolite  at  each  end 
of  the  base,  and  we  thus  have  one  side  of  a 
triangle,  and  its  angles  to  determine  the 
other  sides. 

LON'GITUDE,  in  geography,  the  dis- 
tance in  degrees,  measured  in  the  heavens, 
of  any  place  from  a first  meridian,  as  that 
of  Greenwich,  taken  east  or  west.  On  the 
earth  these  degrees  diminish  in  actual  length 
as  the  pole  is  approached,  a degree  of  longi- 
tude at  the  equator  being  69*1  as  a degree 
of  latitude,  but  at  latitude  10  being  but 
67*95,  at  20  but  64*S4,  at  40  but  52*85,  at 
50  but  43*42,  and  at  60,  34*5.  The  British 
parliament,  in  1714,  offered  a reward  of 
20,000i.  for  an  accurate  method  of  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea,  within  one  half  of  a 
degree ; but  this  act  was  repealed  in  1828. 
Chronometers  are  now  made  with  extraor- 
dinary accuracy,  and  have  sometimes  been 
used  for  the  determination  of  longitude  upon 
land,  as  well  as  at  sea,  with  great  success ; 
but,  nevertheless,  astronomical  observa- 
tions furnish  the  most  exact  methods.— 
Longitude,  in  astronomy,  an  arc  of  the 
ecliptic  intercepted  between  the  beginning 
of  Aries  and  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  cut  by 
the  circle  of  longitude  belonging  to  any  star. 
The  longitude  of  a star  is  found  by  means 

of  its  right  ascension  and  declination. 

Longitude  of  motion,  in  mechanics,  the  dis- 
tance or  length  which  any  moving  body 
runs  through  as  it  moves  on  a right  line. 

LONG-PRIM'Ell,  the  name  of  a printing 
type,  somewhat  larger  than  is  generally 
used  for  a newspaper,  being  between  bour- 
geois and  small-pica. 

LONT'CRRA  (the  honey euchle),  in 
botany,  a genus  of  plants  of  which  there 
are  19  species.  The  Lonicera  grata,  or 
evergreen  honey- suckle,  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful ; it  grows  without  any  culture  in  North 
America:  it  has  strong  branches,  covered 
with  a purple  bark,  which  are  ornamented 
with  lucid  green  leaves  embracing  the 
stalks,  and  continuing  their  verdure  all  the 
year.  The  tlowcrs  have  a strong  aromatic 
fiavour;  they  first  appear  in  June,  and  there 
is  a constant  succession  of  flowers  till  the 
frost  puts  an  end  to  them. 

LOOK'ING-GLASS,  a plain  glass  mirror, 
which  being  impervious  to  the  light,  rctlccts 
the  images  of  things  placed  before  it. 

JiOOM,  a frame  of  wood  or  metal,  by 
which  the  process  of  weaving  is  performed. 
The  words  loom  and  looming  are  also 


used  to  express  what  we  understand  by  the  ^ : 

term  mirage.  Thus  when  a ship,  seen  at  a *j  ; 
distance,  appears  larger  than  the  real  di-  Z ; 
mensions  and  indistinctly,  it  is  said  she  ^ ; 
looms;  so,  of  a mountain,  under  similar  < | 
circumstances,  it  is  said  /and  Zooms  AipA.  f j 
LOOM'-G.ALE,  a gentle  easy  gale  of  * | 

wind,  in  which  a ship  can  carry  her  top-  i J ; 
sails  a-trip.  j;  \ 

LOOP,  in  iron-works,  the  part  of  a row  ^ \ 
or  block  of  cast  iron,  melted  off  for  the  ' a i 
forge  or  hammer.  i S 

LOOP'HOLES,  in  fortification,  little  * | 
holes  in  the  walls  of  a castle  or  fortification,  1 
through  which  arrows  were  discharged.  ’ t I 

In  a ship,  small  apertures  in  the  bulk-  ^ j 

head  and  other  parts  of  a merchant  ship,  . . 
through  which  small  arms  are  fired  at  an  <1 
enemy.  , S ^ 

LORA'RIUS,  in  antiquity,  one  who  sti-  ^ H , 
mulated  the  gladiators  to  continue  the  fight  [ z \ 
by  exercising  the  scourge  upon  them.  Also,  j | 
a slave  who  oound  and  scourged  others  at  s' 
his  master*8  pleasure.  ^ ^ I 1 

LORD,  a title  of  courtesy  given  to  all  J j | 
British  and  Irish  noblemen,  from  the  baron  ^ , j 
upwards ; to  the  eldest  sons  of  earls ; to  all  § ' j 
the  sons  of  marquesses  and  dukes ; and,  as  k | j 
an  honorary  title,  to  certain  official  charac-  I [ 
ters ; as  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  lord  ! * j j 
chamberlain  of  the  king’s  household,  the  i ^ i I 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  chief  justice,  &c.  ■ h 
Lord  is  also  a general  term,  equivalent  with  ' 2 [1 

peer. Lord,  in  law,  one  who  possesses  a 1 £ { j[ 

fee  or  manor.  This  is  the  primitive  mean-  i w | 
ing  of  the  word  ; and  it  was  in  right  of  their  i « ( 
feofs  that  lords  came  to  sit  in  parliament.  | ^ < 

In  Scripture,  a name  for  the  Supreme  | 

Being.  When  LORD,  ill  the  Old  Testament,  f ^ 
is  printed  in  capitals,  it  is  the  translation  I h 
of  the  Hebrew  word  for  Jehovah,  and  j c 
might  with  great  propriety  be  so  rendered,  . £ 

It  is  also  applied  to  Christ,  to  the  Holy  ^ 
Spirit,  to  kings,  and  to  prophets.  *• 

LORDS,  House  of,  is  composed  of  the  ^ ' 
five  orders  of  nobility,  vir. — dukes,  mar-  j 2 | 
quesses,  carls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  who  : 
Imveattainedtheagcof  21  years,  and  labour  , ^ j 
under  no  disqualification;  of  the  16  repre-  j c i 
sentativc  peers  of  Scotland;  of  the  28  repre-  \ ^ 
sentative  peers  of  Ireland;  of  2 English  ' ’ ' 
archbishops  and  24  bishops,  and  4 repre- 
sentative Irish  bishops  ' 

LORD’S  SUP'PER,  a ceremony  among  ■ 
Christians  by  which  they  commemorate  ! 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  make  at  the  same  | 
time  a profession  of  their  faith.  The  blessed 
founder  of  our  religion  instituted  this  rite  ; 
when  he  took  Iiis  Inst  meal  with  his  dis-  | 
ciplcs;  breaking  the  bread,  after  the  oriental  | 
manner,  as  a fitting  symbol  of  his  body,  i 
which  was  soon  to  be  broken,  while  the 
w'ine  was  significant  of  that  blood  which 
was  about  to  be  shed. 

LOUrCA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a cuirass, 
brigandinc,  or  coat  of  mail,  which  %vas 
made  of  leather,  and  set  with  plates  of 
various  forms,  or  rings  like  a chain. 

LORICA'Ul.l,  in  ichthyology, a genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  order  dbdominales,  having  the 
head  smooth  and  depressed,  mouth  retrac- 
tile, and  body  moiled. 
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TIIK  WKAVRR's  l.OOM  RNOINR  WAS  FIRST  USED  IN  II01.I.AND. 


IN  TMR  NEW  TRSTAMSST  T!IR  WORD 


itA\r.  mni'UaKt»  or  DT  LOTTKQY, 


TUi:  ilUMANS  HAD  LOTTURll^S  TO  ENLIVEN  THEin  8ATUUNALIA. 


^ Lou]  "a  i^cto  iDictionavi)  of  lljc  IBcIUs  Hetlves.  [t.uc 


LOHICATION,  in  chemistry,  is  the 
coTcriug  A glass,  or  earthen  vessel,  witli  a 
coat  or  crust  of  a matter  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  a strong  tire,  and  sustain  a high 
degree  of  heat. 

LOR'IMKR,  in  archaiology,  a name  given 
formerly  to  those  who  made  spurs,  bits,  and 
other  articles  of  iron  for  horses. 

LO'RY,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the 
parrot  tribe,  prized  for  its  beautiful  red  and 
yellow  colours.  They  are  docile  and  familiar, 
Jeam  to  speak  with  great  dueocy,  and  are 
marked  by  their  tenderness  and  attachment 
I to  their  masters. 

: LOTION,  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  a 

liquid  preparation  or  wash  for  beautifying 
the  skin.  Lotions  ought  never  to  be  used 
unless  the  ingredients  of  which  they  arc 
' ? composed  are  w*ell  understood,  many  of 
: I , them  being  highly  deleterious. 

' 5 ; LO'T’rERY,  a scheme  for  the  distrihu* 
^ i tioii  of  prizes  by  chance ; or  the  distribution 
[ 4 ; itself.  The  drawing  of  the  tirat  public  lot- 
: I terv  in  England  was  on  Jan.  11th,  1369; 

[ ] ' and,  according  to  Stow*,  it  continued  inces- 
• santly  draw'iug  till  the  6th  of  May  follow- 
\ J . ing.  This  took  place  at  the  west  door  of 
’ : St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  prizes  con- 

' sisted  of  a large  uuantity  of  royal  plate  and 
I ' trinkets,  the  produce  of  which  it  was  stated 
' • . should  be  converted  *'  for  the  reparation  of 
r . the  havens  and  strength  of  the  realm,  and 
i such  other  public  good  works;"  but  the 
roceeds  of  this  jja/nofic  scheme,  it  is  be* 
eved,  w'cre  notwithstanding  applied  to 

fihvatc  uses.  Licenses  for  various  kinds  of 
otterics  were  occasionally  from  that  period 
? panted;  till  at  length  "state  lotteries" 
Became  a legitimate  source  of  revenue  to 
j the  government.  The  temptations  thus 
I thrown  in  the  way  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages 
* and  all  descriptions  of  persons,  produced 
‘ evident  demoralizing  effects,  and  many 
j reasons  were  urged  in  parliament  for  their 
t I discontinuance;  till  at  last  the  evils  result- 
r ing  from  this  species  of  gambling  became 
; so  palpable,  that  government  consented  to 
j their  abolition  in  1^26;  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  they  may  never  again  be  tole- 
rated. 

, LffTUS,  in  botany,  a shrub,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  a small  farinaceous  berry,  of  a dc- 
, lirious  taste,  which  the  natives  of  Africa 
! make  into  a sweet  cake.— — In  the  ancient 
Hindoo  and  Egyptian  mythological  repre- 
sentations of  nature,  the  I/Otus  (ne/um/jium 
tpeeiotu/n,  Jdn.),  an  aquatic  plant,  was  the 
embjeiii  of  the  great  generative  and  con- 
ceptive  powers  of  the  world,  and  was  re- 
gJtrded  with  religious  veneration. 

LOriS*lJ'OU,a  French  gold  coin,  which 
r<*reivcd  its  name  from  ixmis  XIII.,  who 
coined  it  in  1631.  The  value  of  the 
old  A'jMU'/*vrwiu  equal  to  21  francs;  the 
m w m of  the  value  of  2U  francs. 

Loins,  Ht.  (K.sioiits  or)  flic  name  of 
a military  order  in  France  instituted  by 
L#>uii-  XI V.  in  169.3. 

LOH8K,  in  cntoinolop,  a small  insect  of 
the  genus  PfUiculun  It  has  six  feet,  two 
eye*,  with  long  feelers,  and  a inouili  fur- 
nished with  a probf^scis.  Almost  every 


species  of  animal  is  frequented  by  its  pecu- 
liar louse,  and  even  man  is  subject  to  their 
attack.  Cleanliness  is  the  best  antidote  to 
these  disgusting  intruders.  * 

LOVE,  an  alfection  of  the  mind  excited 
by  the  qualities  of  an  object  which  commu- 
nicate pleasure,  cither  sensual  or  intel- 
lectual. The  love  of  God  is  of  a higher 
kind:  it  springs  from  just  view’s  of  the 
attributes  and  excellencies  of  the  Divine 
character ; and  combines  esteem,  reverence, 
and  holy  fear. 

LOV'E-AFPLE,  the  fruit  of  the  Solanum 
lycopersicum  of  Linmeus.  It  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
that  it  is  an  ingredient  in  alino.st  all  their 
soups  and  sauces,  and  is  deemed  cooling 
and  nutritive. 

LOWLANDERS,  a name  for  the  descen- 
dants of  the  English  Saxons  who  arc  iu 
Scotland. 

LOXTA,  in  ornithology,  the  grosbeak,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Vastterea.  The 
Lozia  curviroatra,  or  Cross  bill,  is  about 
the  size  of  a lark.  Its  favourite  food  con- 
sists of  the  seeds  of  pine;  and  pine  woods 
are  ahvays  its  principal  haunts.  It  has  the 
habits  of  a parrot ; and  in  North  America 
it  builds  on  the  highest  hrs,  attaching  its 
nest  to  the  trunk  by  means  of  the  exuded 
resin.  Lojcia  pyrrhula,  or  the  nullhnch,  is 
commonly  know'n  in  this  country,  changing 
its  residence  according  to  the  season,  in 
summer  retreating  from  the  habitations  of 
man,  in  winter  preferring  orchards  and 
gardens,  in  which  it  does  great  mischief  by 
destroying  the  buds  of  trees. 

LOZ'ENGE,  in  geometry,  a quadrilateral 
figure,  having  two  angles  acute  and  tlie  two 

opjiositc  ones  obtuse. In  pliarmacy,  n 

medicine  made  to  be  held  in  the  mouth, 
which  was  originally  in  the  form  of  a lo- 
zenge.  In  heraldry,  a figure  which  is 

used  to  contain  the  coats  of  arms  of  all 
maidens  and  widow's. 

LUB'BEIl’S  HOLE,  in  a ship,  the  va- 
cant space  between  the  head  of  a lower 
mast  and  the  edge  of  the  top.  It  is  so 
termed  from  a supposition  that  a luhbrr  (a 
contemptuous  name  for  one  who  docs  not 
know  a seaman's  duty)  will  not  like  to 
trust  himself  up  the  futtock  shrouds,  but 
prefer  that  way  of  getting  into  the  top. 

LU'BRICATE,  an  epithet  often  used  in 
medicine,  signifying  to  make  smooth  or 
slippery.  Thus,  mucilaginous  and  sapona- 
ceous jirepnrntiuns  are  said  to  lubricate  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  npulied. 

LUCA'NI'8,  ill  enlomology,  a genus  of 
insects  of  the  order  Coleoptera,  of  which 
there  arc  26  species.  The  principal  is  the 
Lucanua  cervua,  or  slng  chafer,  which  is 
the  largest  of  F.uropenii  coleopterous  in- 
sects, being  two  or  tiirec  inches  long.  Ills 
rliietly  found  in  the  ncigliboiyliood  of  oak 
trees,  and  its  larvm  are  found  in  the  hol- 
lows of  those  trees,  residing  in  the  lino 
mould  usually  seen  in  such  cavities,  and 
feeding  on  the  softer  parts  of  the  decayed 

WCKld. 

LU'fU'.RN,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Metlicago,  cultivated  fur  fodder. 


I.OV«  IS  THE  BOND  OF  SOCIETT,  THE  SPIRIT  AND  SMlI.NO  OP  THE  UNIVKABR.  [P  P 


IN  EGYPT,  THE  LOTUS  WAS  CONSECRATED  TO  ISIS  AND  OSIRIS,  AND  WAS  AN  EMBLE3I  OP  THE  CREATION  OP  THE  WORLD  FROM  W'ATER. 


IT  WAS  KOKMEKLY  ADJUDGED,  THAT  TUE  ISSUE  OP  AN  IDIOT  WAS  LEGITIMATE,  AND  HIS  MARRIAGE  VALID;  BUT  IT  IS  NOW  DETERMINED  OTHERWISE, 


t 


IT  IS  THE  PROVINCE  OP  THE  JURY  TO  DECIDE  ON  A PRISONEU'S  SANITY. 


lum]  Scientific  antt  ICiterarn  ®reasur» ; [lup  ' 

LU'CID  INTERVAL,  in  medicine,  an 
interval  in  which  the  plirenzy  of  mad  per- 
sons ceases,  and  leaves  them  in  possession 
of  their  senses. 

LU'CIFER,  the  morning  star;  called, 
when  an  evening  star,  Hesperus.  Astro- 
nomy teaches  us,  however,  tliat  the  evening 
and  morning  star  are  one  and  the  same, 
viz.  the  hcautiful  and  bright  planet  Venus. 
The  name  of  Lucifer  is  also  given  to  the 
prince  of  darkness. 

LUCIFE'RIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  followers  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of 
Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century  ; a sect  that 
held  to  the  carnal  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
that  there  is  no  place  for  repeufance  for 
such  as  fall. 

LU'CULLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a sub- 
species of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  three 
kinds. 

LU’DI,  in  antiquity,  the  shows  or  public 
exhibitions  which  were  made  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  for  the  display  of 
skill  and  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 
[See  Games.] 

LUFF,  or  Keep  pour  Luff!  in  navigation, 
an  order  of  the  helmsman  to  put  the  tiller 
on  the  lee-side,  in  order  to  make  the  ship 
sail  nearer  the  wind.  A ship  is  said  to 
spring  her  luff,  when  she  yields  to  the  helm 

by  sailing  nearer  the  wind. Luff' round! 

the  order  to  throw  the  ship’s  head  up  in  the 

wind. Luff  tackle,  a large  tackle  not 

destined  for  any  particular  place  in  the  ship, 
but  movable  at  pleasure. 

LUG'GER,  a vessel  carrying  three  masts, 
witli  a running  bowsprit,  upon  which  she 
sets  lug-sails,  and  sometimes  has  top  sails 

adapted  to  them. Lug-sail,  a square  sail 

bent  upon  a yard  that  hangs  obliquely  to 
the  mast  at  one-third  of  its  length. 

LUKE,  or  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  a canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  distinguished 
for  fullness,  accuracy,  and  traces  of  exten- 
sive infonnation.  Some  think  it  was  pro- 
perly St.  Paul’s  gospel,  and  when  that  apos- 
tle speaks  of  his  gospel,  he  means  what  is 
called  St.  Luke’s.  Irenoms  says,  that  St. 
Luke  digested  into  writing  what  St.  Paul 
preached  to  the  gentiles;  and  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  tells  us,  that  St.  Luke  wrote  with 
the  assistance  of  St.  Paul. 

LUMACIIEL'LA,  or  LUM'ACIIEL,  in 
mineralogy,  a calcareous  stone  composed 
of  shells  and  coral  conglutinatcd,  but  so 
far  retaining  their  organization  ns  to  exhibit 
dilfcrcnt  colours,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit 
of  polish. 

LUMB.VGO,  in  medicine,  a rheumatic 
affection  of  the  muscles  about  the  loins. 

LUM'llAR  RE  GION,  in  anatomy,  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  body  between  the 
false  ribs  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  haunch 
bone. 

LUM'RRICAL  MUS'CLES,  in  anatomy, 
certain  muscles  of  the  lingers  and  toes,  so 
named  from  their  resembling  a worm. 

J.UMUIU'CUS,  a species  of  woriii,  of  va- 
rious lengths,  which  inhabits  occasionally 
the  hnninn  intestines. 

liUMPl'TSII,  in  ichthyology,  a thick 
fish  of  tlic  genus  Cgcloplerus.  Tlic  back  is 

sliarp  and  elevated  ; the  belly  flat,  and  of  a 
crimson  colour;  and  along  the  body  run 
five  rows  of  sharp  bony  tubercles.  The  i 
lumpfish  swims  edgewise,  and  is  enabled  to  ' 
adhere  with  great  force  to  any  substance  to 
which  it  applies  itself. 

LU'NACY,  a species  of  insanity  or  mad> 
ness,  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
moon,  or  by  its  position  in  its  orbit. 

LU'NAR  CAUS'TIC,  in  chemistry,  ni- 
trate of  silver  fused  in  a low  heat, 
LU'NATIC,  as  defined  by  the  law,  is  a 
person  who  is  sometimes  of  a sound  mind, 
and  at  other  times  not  so;  in  which  last 
case,  he  is  said  to  be  non  compos  mentis.  A 
lunatic,  while  in  this  state,  is  not  chargeable 
with  any  criminal  act,  except  an  attempt 
upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign ; and,  there-  ' 
fore,  where  a person  incites  a lunatic  to 
commit  a criminal  action,  he  is,  in  the  eye  , 
of  tlic  law,  a principal  oflendcr,  and  is  ' 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  com-  i 
initted  it  himself.  But  though  a lunatic  is  i 
not  punishable,  yet  to  prevent  mischief,  he  - 
may  be  confined  in  prison  till  he  has  re- 
covered his  senses.  j 

LUNA'TION,  in  astronomy,  the  space  of  ' 
time  between  one  new  moon  and  another. 

LUNE,  or  LU'NULE,  in  geometry,  a 
plane  in  the  form  of  a crescent  or  half  moon, 
terminated  by  the  circumference  of  two 
circles  that  intersect  each  other  within. 

LUNETT'E,  in  fortification,  an  enveloped 
counterguard,  or  elevation  of  earth  made 
beyond  the  second  ditch ; or  a covered  place 
before  the  curtain,  consisting  of  two  faces  j 

that  form  an  angle  inward. In  optics,  | 

lunettes  are  glasses  to  help  the  sight.  ! 

LUNGS  ypnlmonesj,  in  anatomy,  two  ' 
viscera  situated  in  the  chest,  by  means  of  : 
which  we  breathe.  The  substance  of  the  ! 
lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  vesicular,  vascu-  j 
lar,  bronchial,  and  parenchymatous.  The 
vesicular  substance  is  composed  of  the  air-  | 
cells : the  vascular  invests  those  cells  like  a i 
network : the  bronchial  is  fonned  by  the  ■ 
ramifications  of  the  bronchia  throughout 
the  lungs,  having  the  air-cells  at  their  cx-  I 
tremitics;  and  the  spongy  substance  that  | 
connects  these  parts  is  termed  the  paren- 
chyma.  To  the  touch  they  arc  soft,  spongy,  ; 
and  clastic;  and  in  their  specific  gravity 
they  arc  the  lightest  of  all  the  organs.  I 

LU  NISTICE,  in  astronomy,  the  farthest 
point  of  the  moon's  northing  and  southing, 
m its  monthly  revolutions.  | 

LU'NULAK,  or  LU'NU  LATE,  in  botany, 
resembling  a small  crescent ; shaped  like 
the  new  moon.  1 

LUPERCA'LIA,  a festival  of  the  ancient  I 
Romans  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan.  observed  | 
on  the  15th  of  the  calends  of  March,  and  so  ; 
called  from  Lupercif  thcpricstsofthnt  deity.  i 
This  festival  was  instituted  bv  Evander, 
who  being  driven  from  Arcadia,  and  re- 
ceived  by  king  Faunus,  introduced  the 
worship  of  Pan  in  Italy:  but  the  ceremo- 
nies and  magnificence  of  this  feast  "cre 
increased  by  Uomulut. 

LU  PINE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants  fhtpinusj,  mostly  annuals,  bear- 
ing digitate  leaves,  and  papilionaceous 
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A LUTB  WITH  TWO  NECKS  INCLUDES  THE  BASE,  AND  13  CALLED  A TUEODBO. 
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flowers,  which  are  usually  disposed  in  a 
terminal  raceme. 

LU'PULIN,  the  fine  yellow  powder  of 
hops.  It  has  a penetrating  aromatic  odour, 
and  wdien  insulated,  it  is.found  to  consist 
of  little  grains,  which  attach  themselves  to 
the  fingers  and  render  them  rough. 

LUTUS,  in  astronomy,  the  Wolf,  a con* 
stellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

LURCH  ER,  a variety  of  the  Canis  famu 
liaritf  a dog  more  used  by  poachers  than 
sportsmen,  having  a narrow  body,  stout 
legs,  a straight  tail,  and  long  rough  hair. 

LUJSTRA'TION’,  in  antiquity  a ceremony 
of  purification  which  the  Romans  performed 
on  their  fields,  armies,  and  people,  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  but  particularly  after  the 
numbering  of  the  people  by  the  censors 
every  five  years,  or  lustrum. 

LUSTRE,  a term  very  generally  used  in 
modem  works  on  mineralogy.  The  lustre 
of  minerals  is  of  five  kinds : 1.  splendent, 
that  is,  when  in  full  day -light,  the  lustre  can 
be  seen  at  a great  distance;  2.  shininp, 
when  at  a distance  the  reficctcd  light  is 
weak ; 3.  glistening,  when  the  lustre  is  only 
observable  at  no  greater  distance  than  an 
arm’s  leugth  ; 4.  glimmering,  when  the  sur- 
face held  near  the  eye  in  full  day-light  pre- 
sents a number  of  shining  points ; 5.  dull, 
when  the  surface  has  no  lustre. 

LU'SUS  N.VTU'R.E,  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

LUSTRUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a gene- 
ral muster  and  review  of  all  the  citizens  and 
their  goods,  which  was  performed  by  the 
censors  every  fifth  year,  who  afterwards 
made  a solemn  lustration.  This  custom  vvas 
first  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  about 
ISO  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In 
course  uf  time  the  lustra  were  not  cele- 
brated so  often,  for  w e find  the  fifth  lustrum 
celebrated  at  llome  only  in  the  574th  year 
of  that  city. 

LUTE,  a stringed  instrument  of  music, 
containing  at  first  only  five  rows  of  strings, 
to  which  w'cre  afterwards  added  six  more. 

It  was  formerly  muclfuscd.  The  strings  arc 
struck  with  the  right  hand,  and  wiili  the 
‘ left  the  stops  are  pressed, 
j LUTE, or  LUTING, in  chemistry, a com- 
I position  or  pastemndc  of  potter’s  clay,  sand, 

; and  other  materials,  for  the  purpose  of 
' closing  up  the  necks  of  retorts,  receivers,  ' 

1 &c.  in  different  chemical  cxperitiicnls.  1 
j LUTH  FHtANI.HM,  the  doctrines  of  Mar-  t 
I tin  Luther,  the  German  reformer,  which  ' 
\ form  tiie  creed  of  nearly  ail  the  Protestants  1 
in  Germany.  Imther  was  an  Augustine  ' 
i Criar,  who  separated  from  the  church  of  ^ 
Rome  about  the  year  1515,  and  took  the 
lead  in  what  is  now  called  the  Reformation, 
t J^UXATION,  in  surgery,  the  dislocation  ’ 
’ of  A bone  from  its  proper  cavity,  or  articu- 
lation, so  as  to  impede  or  destroy  its  proper 
; motion  or  office. 

! LtJX'URY,  an  tinrestrained  indulgeiirc 
* in  tlie  pleasures  of  the  table,  in  costly  dress, 
equipage,  .vir.  Amongst  the  Romans,  luxury 
prevailed  to  such  a «hgrr«*,  that  cpverni  ^ 

1 wfkc  made  to  suppress,  or  at  least  to  limit 
it.  Apicius  laid  aVidc  ninety  millions  of 


sesterces,  besides  an  enormous  revenue,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  be  sacrificed  to 
luxury ; finding  himself  involved  in  debt,  he 
looked  over  his  accounts,  and  though  he  had 
the  sum  of  ten  million  of  sesterces  still  left, 
he  poisoned  himself  for  fear  of  being  starved 
to  death.  Instances  might  be  produced  of 
great  luxury  amongst  the  Greeks ; but  the 
extravagance  and  luxury  of  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  appear  to  be  eclipsed  by  some  of 
our  own  country.  One  instance  of  this  kind 
will  suffice.  In  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of 
EdwardiV.,  (1470)  George Nerill,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  at  his  instalment  into 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York,  entertained 
most  of  the  nobility  and  principal  clergy, 
when  his  bill  of  fare  vvns  300  quarters  of 
wheat,  350  tuns  of  ale,  104  tuns  of  w'ine,  a 
pipe  of  spiced  wine,  80  fat  oxen,  6 wild  bulls, 
1004  wethers,  300  hogs,  300  calves,  3000 
geese,  3000  capons,  300  pigs,  100  peacocks, 
200  cranes,  200  kids,  200t)  chickens,  4000 
pigeons,  4000  rabbits,  204  bitterns,  4000 
ducks,  200  pheasants,  500  partridges,  2000 
w’oodcocks,  400  plovers,  100  curlew’s,  100 
quails,  1000  egrets,  200  recs,  400 bucks,  does 
and  roebucks,  1500  hot  venison  pasties, 
4000  cold  ditto,  1000  dishes  of  jelly  parted, 
4000  dishes  of  jelly  plain,  4000  cold  custards, 
2000  hot  custards,  300  pikes,  300  breams, 
8 seals,  4 porpoises,  and  400  tarts.  At  this 
feast  the  carl  of  Warwick  was  steward,  the 
carl  of  Bedford  treasurer,  and  Lord  Hast- 
ings comptroller,  with  many  more  noble 
officers,  1000  servitors,  02  cooks,  and  515 
menial  apparitors  in  the  kitchen.  But  it 
must  not  escape  our  observation,  that  after 
his  extreme  prodigality  this  man  died  in  the 
most  abject,  but  unpitied  poverty. 

LYC/E'A,  in  antiquity,  an  Arcadian  fes- 
tival, answering  to  the  Lupercalia  of  the 
Romans. 

LYCANTIIROPY,  in  medicine,  a species 
of  madness  proceeding  from  the  bite  of  a 
dog  in  a rabid  state,  which  causes  the  pa- 
tient to  make  a noise  resembling  the  howl- 
ing of  a wolf. 

LYCE'UM,  in  Grecian  antitjuitv,  an  nra- 
demy  situated  upon  the  banks  of  tlie  llissus 
at  Athens.  It  was  composed  of  porticos 
and  walks,  where  Aristotle  taught  philoso- 
phy; walking  there  constantly  every  day 
till  the  hour  of  anointing,  whence  he  and 
his  followers  were  called  peripatetics. 

LYGII'NIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Decandria,  order  5 Pentaggnia. 
The  species  are  perennials. 

LY"C*IUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  5 Tcn/«n^/rin,  order  1 ^fottoggnia.  'J’he 
species  are  shrubs,  and  consist  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Box  Thorn. 

LYCOPO'DIUM,  nr  Club  Moss,  a sort  of 
moss,  the  seeds  of  which  when  ignited  Imrn 
off  like  n Hash  of  lightning.  It  is  used  in 
melo-drmnntic  pieees,  &c.  at  tlic  theatres. 

liYCOI’SIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
cln"- 5 /Vn/aadriu,  order  1 Mtmogguia.  'fhe 
species  are  annuals,  consisting  of  various 
kiii'U  of  Biigloss. 

LVn  iAN  MOOD,  in  inusio,  aterm  given 
to  an  rffcininntc  kind  of  iiuisic  used  first  by 
the  Lydians. 


wiisN  Tiir  smixop  or  a tiikobwo  ahr  DOiint.RO,  it  is  an  aucii-lutr. 
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LL-STRAI.  WAT5R  WAS  CSED  BY  THE  AXCIEXTS  IX  THEIR  CEREMONIES  TO  5FR1XKLE  AND  PDRIET  THE  PEOPLE : HENCE,  PERHAPS,  HOLY  WATER, 


THB  INVENTION  OP  THE  LYRE  IS  VARIOUSLY  ASCRIBED,  BUT  IT  ONLY  PROVES  THAT  MUSIC  WAS  EARLY  CULTIVATED  IN  MANY  COUNTRIES. 


THE  PREDOMINANT  FEATURE  OF  LYRIC  POETRY  IS  PURE  FEELING. 
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LYD'IUS  LATIS,  or  LTD'IAN  STONE, 
in  mineralogv,  a stone  of  a grayish  black 
colour,  which  is  found  in  fioliemia  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  also  in  Scot- 
land. When  polished,  it  is  used  as  a test 
stoae  for  determining  the  purity  of  gold 
and  silver.  It  was  used  for  that  purpose 
among  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  received 
this  name,  because  it  was  found  only  in  the 
Tmolus,  a river  of  Lydia. 

LYMPH,  in  anatomy,  a colourless  fluid, 
or  clear  limpid  humour,  secreted  from  the 
blood,  which  is  carried  by  the  lymphatic 
vessels  into  the  thoracic  duct,  where  it 
mixes  with  the  chyle.  Its  constituent  prin- 
ciples appear  to  be  albuminous  water  and 
a little  salt. 

LYMPHATICS,  vessels  which  absorb 
the  superfluous  moisture  of  lymph  in  the 
animal  system,  and  convey  it  to  the  chyle. 
With  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  intestines, 
they  form  what  is  termed  the  absorbent 
system, 

LYNX,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  genus 
Felis,  of  which  tliere  are  three  species. 
They  are  the  size  of  a wild  cat,  and  have 
many  of  that  animal’s  habits.  In  Asia  they 
are  tamed  for  hunting,  and  are  proverbial 
for  the  keenness  of  their  sight. 

LY'RA,  in  astronomy,  a constellation  in 

the  iporthern  hemisphere. In  anatomy, 

the  triangular  medullary  space  between  the 
posterior  crura. 


LY'RATE,  or  LY’RATED,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  a leaf  that  is  divided  transversely 
into  several  jags,  the  lower  ones  smaller 
and  more  remote  from  each  other  than  the 
upper  ones. 

LYRE  {lyrn,  Lat.),  a musical  instrument 
of  the  stringed  kind.  The  modem  lyre,  or 
Welsh  harp,  consisting  of  forty  strings,  is 
well  knouTi,  but  the  structure  of  ancient 
lyres  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  lyre 
among  poets,  painters  and  statuaries  is 
attributed  to  Apcllo  and  the  Muses.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  formed  of  a 
tortoise-shell,  whence  it  is  sometimes  caRed 
testudo. 

LYRTC,  in  general,  something  that  is 
sung  or  played  on  the  lyre;  but  it  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  ancient  odes  and 
stanzas,  answering  to  our  airs  and  songs, 
and  which  may  be  played  on  instruments. 
Lyric  poetry  was  originally  employed  in 
celebrating  the  praises  of  gods  and  heroes, 
and  its  characteristic  was  sweetness.  It 
was  much  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  parti- 
cularly by  Anacreon,  Alcteus,  and  Sappho ; 
but  among  the  Romans,  Horace  was  the 
first  and  principal  lyric  poet. 

LYS'SA,  in  madicine,  that  most  dreadful 
malady,  canine  madness;  for  our  observa- 
tions on  wbicli,  see  Hydrophobia. 

LYT'TA,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  in- 
sects, order  CoUoptera.  [See  Caxtua- 

RIDES.] 
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M,  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  a liquid  and  labial  consonant, 
pronounced  by  slightly  striking  the  under 
lip  against  the  upper  one.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a semi-vowel,  as  the  articulation  or 
compression  of  the  lips  is  accompanied 
with  a humming  sound  through  the  nose. 
AI.  as  a numeral  stands  for  millc,  n thou- 
sand; and  with  a dash  over  it,  1,000,0UU. 
AI.A.  magisicr  artium:  M.  D.  medicina  doc- 
tor: MS.  wanuscriptf  and  AISS.  manu- 
scripts. In  the  prescriptions  of  physicians, 
M.  stands  for  manipulus,  n handful;  and 
sometimes  for  jnisce,  or  mixtnra.  M.  also 
stands  for  tioon,  from  the  Latin  meridics: 
hence  P.M.  post  meridiem  (afternoon) ; and 
A.AI.  ante  meridiem  (morning).  AI,  in 
French,  stands  for  Monsieur;  AIAI.  for 
Messieurs. 

AIAU,  in  northern  mythology,  (he  queen 
of  the  imaginary  beings  culled  fairies;  so 
fancifully  described  by  the  sportive  imagi- 
nation  of  Shakspearc,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

AIAC,  an  Irish  word,  signifying  a son, 
frequently  added  to  the  beginning  of  sur- 
names, as  AIncdoiiald  or  ArDonald,  for 
Donaldson. 

AIACAD'AAIIZING,  a method  of  mak- 
ing roads,  first  publicly  introduced  by  Air. 


Alac  Adam,  which  consists  in  breaking  the 
stones  so  small  that  they  may  bind  with 
the  earth  into  a solid  smooth  mass. 

AIACARO'NI,  or  AIACCARO'NI,  a kind 
of  biscuit  made  of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and 
almonds.  Aladc  in  n more  simple  way,  it 
forms  a favourite  article  of  food  among  the 
Italians.  In  commerce,  it  is  known  as 
Genoese  paste,  and  is  made  into  a tubular 
or  pipe  form,  of  the  thickness  of  goose- 

quills. A term  of  contempt  for  a fop  or 

coxcomb. 

MACARONTC,  or  AIACARO'MAN,  an 
appellation  given  to  a burlesque  kind  of 
poetry,  made  up  of  a jumble  of  words  of 
ditferent  languages,  of  Latin  words  mo- 
dernized, or  of  native  words  ending  in 
Jiniin  tenninarions. 

AIAC  AW',  in  ornithology,  a sort  of 
parrot,  with  a long  tail,  the  Psiftarus  macao 
of  Linmeus.  It  is  above  a yard  long,  lives 
in  palm  woods,  and  is  easily  tamed  when 
young. 

AIAC'CAREES,  two  apncn’phal  books  of 
Scripture,  containing  the  histor)-  of  Judas 
and  his  brothers,  and  their  wars  against 
the  Syrian  kings  in  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion and  liberties.  Tlic  first  book  is  an 
excellent  history,  and  comes  nearest  to  the 
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MiCUIAVELLI  WAS  A POLITICIAN  OK  ESTllAOnDI N ART  I’KNiiTRATlON. 
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Style  of  the  sacred  historians.  The  second 
; book  of  the  Maccabees  begins  with  two 
' epistles  sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  to 
exhort  them  to  observe  the  feast  of  the  de- 
dication of  the  new  altar  erected  by  Judas 
on  his  purifying  the  temple. 

MACE,  the  second  coat  or  envelop  of 
> the  kernel  of  the  nutmeg,  is  a thin  and 
{ membranaceous  substance,  of  an  oleagi- 
I nous  nature  and  a yellowish  colour ; being 
i met  with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  and  more  in 
: length,  which  are  divided  into  a multitude 
I of  ramifications.  It  is  extremely  fragrant, 

I and  of  an  aromatic  and  agreeable  flavour. 

. Maetj  an  ornamented  staff,  borne  as  an 

! ensign  of  honour  before  a magistrate.  Ori- 
' ginally  the  mace  was  a club  or  instrument 
< of  war,  made  of  iron,  and  much  used  by 
i cavalry. 

j MACERATION,  in  chemistry,  the  pro- 
j ccss  of  obtaining  the  virtues  of  bodies,  by 
I soaking  them  in  fluids.  It  differs  from 
I diyettion  only  as  the  latter  operation  ad- 
I mits  the  application  of  heat. 

1 MACH'lAVEIilSM,  the  principles  in- 
; culcated  by  ^lacbiavelli,  an  Italian  >yriter, 
I secretary  and  historiographer  to  therepub- 
. lie  of  Florence.  Hence  the  word  il/acAfa- 
' velian.  denotes  political  cunning  and  arti- 
fice, intended  to  favour  arbitrary  power. 

MACHICOEATION,  in  ancient  war- 
fare, the  pouring  of  hot  substances  through 
I apertures  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  casUc 
^ gate  upon  assailants. 

?fIACIirNE, an  engineer  artificial  work, 
simple  or  complicated,  composed  of  several 
parts,  put  together  by  mechanical  art  and 
contrivance,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  bo- 
dies, assisting,  regulating,  or  stopping 
their  motions,  &c.  The  simple  machines 
comprehend  the  six  mechanical  powers. 
Compound  machines  are  composed  of  two 
or  more  of  these  powers  for  the  production 
of  motion  or  force.  Machines  arc  likewise 
distinguished  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used,  as  the  architectural 
machine,  electrical  machine,  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, printing  machine,  &c. The  utility 

of  machinery,  in  its  application  to  manu- 
factures, consists  in  the  addition  which  it 
iiiakco  to  human  power,  the  economy  of 
: time,  and  the  conversion  of  substances  ap- 
parently w'ortiiless  into  valuable  products, 
in  the  history  of  every  science,  we  find  the 
improvements  of  its  machinery  to  consti- 
tute an  important  part.  All  machines  arc 
intended  eitlicr  to  produce  power,  or  merely 
’ to  transmit  power  and  execute  work.  Of 
thf.  class  of  mechanical  agents  by  which 
motion  is  transmitted,— the  lever,  the 
: Policy,  the  wedge, — it  has  been  dcmoii- 
' strated  that  no  power  is  gained  by  their 
use,  however  combined.  Whatever  force  is 
applied  at  one  part,  can  only  be  exerted  at 
some  other,  diminished  by  friction  and 
other  incidental  causes;  and  whatever  is 
gained  in  rapidity  of  execution,  is  compen- 
I »atcd  b|r  the  ncccriity  of  exerting  additional 
j force,  riiese  two  principles  should  be  con- 
. stantly  borne  in  mind,  and  teach  us  to  limit 
{ our  attempts  to  things  w'hich  arc  possible. 
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Among  the  extraordinary  powers  of  ma- 
chinery are  some  which  human  power,  un- 
aided by  machinery,  could  never  effect.  For 
instance,  the  same  power  which,  twists  the 
stoutest  cable,  and  weaves  the  coarsest 
canvas,  may  be  employed,  with  equal  ad- 
vantage, in  spinning  the  gossamer  thread 
of  the  cotton,  and  entwining,  with  fairy 
fingers,  the  mashes  of  the  most  delicate 
fabric, 

MACK'EREL,  (schomber),  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a tribe  of’well-knowD  migratory  fishes, 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  possess- 
ing, when  alive,  great  symmetry  of  form  and 
brilliancy  of  colours.  The  mackerel  is 
easily  taken,  by  a variety  of  baits,  and  the 
capture  always  succeeds  best  during  a 
gentle  breeze  of  wind,  which  is  hence 
termed  a mackerel-breeze  or  mackerel- 
gale.  [Sec  Fi8heuu25.] 

hlAC'LE,  in  mineralogy,  a name  given  to 
chiastolitc  or  hollow  spar. 

M.\C'LU11ITE,  a mineral  of  a brilliant 
pale  green  colour, 

M.?CTlOCOSM,  the  universe,  or  the  vi- 
sible system  of  worlds;  opposed  to  juicro- 
cosm,  or  the  world  of  man. 

MACROSCELTDES.  This  curious  in- 
sectivorous  mammal,  which  inhabits  the 
rocky  mountains  of  the  western  part  of  the 
district  of  Algiers,  has  been  recently  ob- 
served by  M.  Wagner.  It  inhabits  the 
crevices  of  rocks,  and  makes  its  bed  in  the 
underwood  of  the  dwarf  palm  ; it  eats  the 
larva:  of  insects,  grasshoppers,  and  terres- 
trial mollusca,  introducing  its  rostrum  into 
the  snail  shells  before  the  animal  has  time 
to  retreat.  It  is  remarkably  gentle,  only 
expressing  uneasiness  by  a low  sound, 
something  like  a sigh.  It  raises  itself  on 
its  hind  legs  w'hcn  it  hears  any  sudden 
noise,  and  also  leaps  upon  its  prey,  but 
never  walks  solely  on  two  legs  like  the 
Jerboa.  It  disappears  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  during  the  great  heat, — Athcnmtm. 

MAC' U E/E,  (lark  spots  appearing  on  the 
luminous  faces  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  even 
some  of  the  planets.  They  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Galileo,  soon  after  he  had  in- 
vented his  telescope.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  tliusc  spots  adhere  to,  or  float  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  because,  1.  Manv  of 
them  arc  observed  to  break  near  the  middle 
of  tlic  sun's  disc,  others  to  decay  and  vniusli 
there,  or  at  sonic  distance  from  his  limb. 
2.  Their  apparent  velocities  arc  always 
greatest  over  the  middle  of  the  disc,  and 
gradually  slower  from  thence  on  each  side 
towards  the  limb.  3.  The  shape  of  the 
snots  varies  according  to  their  position  on 
the  several  parts  of  the  disc;  those  which 
are  round  mid  broad  in  tiie  middle  grow 
oblong  and  slender  ns  they  npproneli  the 
limb,  ns  they  ought  by  the  rules  of  optics. 
IJy  nicuns  of  these  spots  the  diurnal  revo- 
luiionr.  of  the  sun  and  planets  have  been  j 
discovered.— I'lic  spots,  or  innculnc,  observ-  | 
able  on  the  moon's  surface,  seem  to  be  : 
only  cavities  or  large  caverns  on  which  the 
sun  shining  very  obliquely,  mid  touching 
only  their  upper  edge  with  his  liglit,  the 
deeper  places  remain  without  light;  but  ns 
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WHAT  IS  GENEBALLT  UNDERSTOOD  BT  MACHIAVELISM,  IS  THAT  UNSCRUPULOUS  POLICY  WHICH  MAKES  USE  OK  ANY  MEANS  TO  ATTAIN  AN  OBJECT. 


THOUGH  HADDSB  CONTAINS  A BEAUTIPUL  AND  FAST  CODOUB,  IT  BEQUIRE3  MANT  TBECABIOUS  AND  DIFFICULT  OPERATIONS  TO  FIX  IT, 


CELESTIAL  MAGIC  IS  NEARLY  SIMILAR  TO  JUDICIARY  ASTROLOGY. 
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the  sun  rises  higher  upon  them,  they  receive 
more  light,  and  the  shadow,  or  dark  parts, 
grow  smaller  and  shorter,  till  the  sun  comes 
at  last  to  shine  directly  upon  them,  and 
then  the  whole  cavity  will  be  illustrated: 
but  the  dark,  dusky  spots,  which  continue 
always  the  same,  are  supposed  to  proceed 
from  a kind  of  matter  or  soil  which  reflects 
less  light  than  that  of  the  other  regions.^— 
Macula,  in  medicine,  any  discolorations  in 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  its  different  parts, 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  spots.  They 
are  differently  denominated  according  to 
1 the  colour,  part  affected,  &c.;  as  macula 
: alba,  white  spots  on  the  eye;  macula  lata, 
the  shingles;  macula  toZatictc,  flying  erup- 
tions, &c. 

MjVD'DER,  the  root  of  the  Ruhia  fine- 
torim,  or  dyer’s  madder,  to  w'hom  it  is  a 
most  important  article,  on  account  of  the 
fine  scarlet  colour  it  affords:  indeed,  it  is 
so  essential  to  dyers  and  calico  printers, 
that  their  manufactures  could  scarcely  be 
carried  on  without  it.  The  madder-root 
grows  in  France  and  other  countries  of 
Europe : that  of  Zealand  is  the  best  of  Eu- 
ropean growth,  but  that  which  comes  from 
the  Levant  is  still  more  esteemed.  The 
root  is  perennial,  long,  creeping,  about  as 
large  as  a quill,  and  red  within  and  without; 
from  it  arise  several  trailing,  quadrangular 
stems,  rough,  branching,  and  two  or  three 
feet  in  length;  leaves  are  oblong-oval;  the 
flowers  yellow  and  small,  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  June  and  July,  and  are  suc- 
ceeeded  by  blackish  berries.  In  the  middle 
liart  of  the  root,  which  contains  the  finest 
colouring  matter,  there  may  be  distin- 
guished, by  the  microscope,  a great  many 
red  particles  dispersed  among  the  fibres, 
which  constitute  the  rich  dyeing  material. 
The  root  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

jNIAD'NESS,  a dreadful  kind  of  delirium, 
without  fever,  in  w hich  the  patient  raves  or 
is  furious.  Melancholy  and  madness  may 
very  justly  be  considered  as  diseases  nearly 
allied;  for  they  have  both  the  same  origin, 
that  is,  an  excessive  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  brain : they  only  differ  in  degree,  and 
with  respect  to  the  time- of  appearing;  me- 
lancholy being  the  primary  disease,  of 
which  madness  is  the  augmentation.  Roth 
these  disorders  indicate  a weakness  of  the 
brain,  which  may  proceed  from  an  here- 
ditary disposition;  from  violent  disorders  of 
the  mind,  especially  long  continued  grief, 
sadness,  anxiety,  dread,  and  terror;  from 
close  study  and  intense  application  of  mind 
to  one  subject;  from  narcotic  and  stupe- 
fying medicines ; and  from  great  excess  or 
uncurbed  indulgence  in  any  passion  or  emo- 
tion. The  treatment  of  madness  is  partly 
corporeal,  partly  mental.  The  leading  in- 
dications under  the  first  head  arc:  to  di- 
minish vascular  or  neiwous  excitement  when 
excessive,  ns  in  mania;  to  decrease  them 
when  defective,  as  in  inclnncholin.  In  the 
mental  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
spire the  unhappy  victims  with  a certain 
degree  of  awe  from  a conviction  of  superior 
pow'cr,  and  at  the  same  time,  seek  to  gain 
their  confidence  by  steadiness  and  huma- 


nity, while  we  endeavour  to  amuse  them 
without  making  our  design  apparent. 

INIAD'RIGAL,  in  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French  poetry,  is  a short,  amorous 
poem,  composed  of  a number  of  free  and 
unequal  verses,  neither  confined  to  the  re- 
gularity of  the  sonnet,  or  to  the  subtilty 
of  the  epigram,  but  containing  some  tender 
and  delicate  thought,  suitably  expressed. 

MAD  REPORE,  a submarine  substance 
of  a sto;iy  hardness,  resembling  coral.  It 
consists  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  some 
animal  matter;  is  of  a white  colour,  wTin- 
kled  on  the  surface,  and  full  of  cavities  or 
cells,  inhabited  by  a small  animal.  From 
a liquor  discharged  by  this  animal,  the  sub- 
stance is  said  to  be  formed.  Madrepores 
constitute  a genus  of  polypi,  of  variable 
forms,  always  garnished  with  radiated 
plates. 

^lAD'REPORITE,  a variety  of  limestone, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  occurring  in 
radiated  prismatic  concretions  resembling 
the  stars  of  madrepores.  Also  a name  i 
given  to  certain  petrified  bones  found  in  I 
Normandy,  belonging  to  a cetaceous  fish  I 
or  to  a species  of  crocodile ; but  which  have  • 
none  of  the  properties  of  madrepore,  ■ 

MyESTO'SO,  in  music,  an  Italian  word  j 
signifying  majestic,  and  used  as  a direction  ^ 
to  play  the  part  with  force  and  grandeur,  i 

MAGAZTNE,  in  commerce,  a w arehouse  ^ 

for  all  sorts  of  merchandise. In  military  . 

affairs,  a storehouse  for  arms,  ammunition, 

or  provisions. In  literature,  a periodical 

work  contaiuing  miscellaneous  matter.  The 
earliest  publication  of  this  kind  in  England, 
was  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine,  which  first 
appeared  in  1/3L  and  which  still  exists  as  a 
most  respectable  and  valuable  monthly  re- 
pertorv  of  literature. 

MAGELL.VNTC  CLOUDS,  in  astro- 
nomy, three  whitish  clouds,  or  appearances 
resembling  clouds,  near  the  south  pole, 
which  revolve  like  the  stars.  They  take 
their  name  from  Magellan  the  navigator; 
and  it  is  possible  they  may  be  multitudes 
of  stars,  like  the  milky  way. 

M.-\GGIO’RE,  in  music,  an  Italian  epithet 
signifying  greater, 

MAG'GOT,  the  larva  of  the  common 
blow-fly,  hatched  from  the  eggs  in  a few 
hours.  On  its  changing  to  a pupa,  the  skin 
dries  round  it,  and  in  ten  days  the  ffy 
emerges.  ' 

MA'GI,  or  MA'GIANS,  an  ancient  re- 
ligious sect  in  Persia,  ami  other  eastern 
couiitrie.s,  who  maintained  that  there  wore 
two  principles,  the  one  the  cause  of  all  : 
good,  the  otluT  the  cause  of  all  evil ; and,  ; 
abominating  the  adoration  of  imago,  wor-  j 
ahipped  Goi  only  by  fire,  w hich  they  IchA*  »l  ' 
upon  as  the  hriclilcst  and  most  glorious 
symbol  tif  the  Deity.  This  religion  was  re- 
formed by  Zoroaster,  who  maintained  that 
there  was  one  supreme  independent  being;  i 
and  under  him  two  principles  or  angels.  ^ 
one  the  angel  of  goodness  and  light,  and  a 
the  other  of  evil  and  darkness.  The  pri<  >t^  ^ 

of  the  Magi  w ere  tlic  most  skilful  malbe- 
inaticinns  and  philosophers  of  the  rk*  ^ 
which  they  lived,  insoimich  that  a It  arned 
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I’liKi'tfcT.s,  jvmicun  or  thk  tuack,  &c. 
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TWO  OV  THE  ORIGINAL  COPIES  OP  MAGNA  CUABTA  ARE  IN  TUE  BRITISU  MUSEUM. 
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man  and  a magician  became  synonymous 
terms. 

MA  'GIC,  properly  signifies  the  doctrine 
of  the  Magi ; but  the  Magi  being  supposed 
to  have  acquired  their  extraordinary  skill 
from  familiar  spirits  or  other  supernatural 
information,  the  word  magic  acquired  the 
signification  it  now  bears,  viz.  a science 
which  teaches  to  perform  wonderful  and 
surprising  acts,  by  tbe  application  of  cer- 
tain means,  which  procure  the  a.ssistance 
and  interposition  of  demons.  The  magi’ 
dam  of  antiquity  were  generally  acquainted 
with  certain  secret  powers,  properties  and 
affinities  of  bodies,  and  w'ere  hence  enabled 
to  produce  surprising  effects,  to  astonish 
tbe  vulgar;  and  tliese  surprising  effects, 
produced  by  natural  causes,  procured  them 
credit  in  their  pretensions  to  supernatural 
and  miraculous  power. — Astrology,  divina- 
tion, enchantments  and  witchcraft,  were 
parts  of  this  fanciful  science;  which,  from 
being  truly  respectable  once,  as  having 
had  for  its  object  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  by  these  means  became  con- 
temptible, its  professors  opprobrious,  its 
productions  ridiculous,  and  its  illusions 

mere  juggler's  tricks. Natural  magiCf 

tlie  application  of  natural  philosophy  to  the 
production  of  surprising  but  yet  natural 
effects. 

MAGIC  LANTERN, an  optical  machine, 
invented  by  Kircher,  by  means  of  which 
are  rcprc.senicd  on  an  opposite  wall  in  a 
dark  room  monstrous  Hgurcs,  magnified  to 
any  size  at  pleasure.  This  contrivance  con- 
sists of  n common  lantern  with  a candle  in 
it,  to  which  is  added  a tube,  and  one  lens  to 
throw  the  light  on  the  object,  and  another 
lens  to  niasmify  the  image  on  the  wall. 

MAGIC  SQUARE,  in  arithmetic,  a 
, square  figure  formed  by  a scries  of  numbers 
in  matlicmatical  proportion,  so  disposed  in 
parallel  and  enual  ranks,  that  the  sums  of 
: each  row,  taken  either  perpendicularly, 
horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are  equal, 
j MA"GISTRATE,  ^ny  public  civil  officer 
\ to  whom  the  executive  power  of  the  law  is 
• commuted, cither  wliolly  or  in  part. 

! iilAG'MA,  the  generic  name  of  any  crude 
mixture  of  mineral  or  organic  matters,  in  a 
' thin  pasty  state. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  LIBERTA'TUM, 

‘ generally  known  as  Magna  Ciiauta,  the 
Gre-U  Charter  of  Liberties,  obtained  by  the 
, English  barons  from  king  John,  in  1216. 

' The  barons  consisted  of  the  whole  nobility 
t of  England;  their  followers  comprehended 
1 all  the  yeomanry  and  free  peasantry,  and 
j the  accession  of  the  capital  was  a pledge  of 
1 the  adherence  of  the  citizens  and  burgesses. 

, John  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  this  gc- 
: ncrnl  union,  and  conferences  w’crc  opened, 

1 oil  the  plain  called  Uuiineymcdc,  on  the 
1 banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Htaines,  in  sight 
I of  the  force?  of  each.  At  length  the  prcli- 
i minaries  being  agreed  on,  the  barons  pre- 
1 senled  heads  of  their  grievances  and  means 
of  redress;  and  the  king  directed  that  the 
1 articles  should  be  reduced  to  the  ff>rin  of  a 
1 charter,  in  wliicii  state  it  irsned  ns  a royal 
j grant.  To  secure  the  execution  of  tnis 

charter,  John  was  compelled  to  surrender 
the  city  and  Tow  er  of  London,  to  be  tem- 
porarily held  by  the  barons,  and  consented 
that  the  barons  should  choose  twenty-five 
of  their  number,  to  be  guardians  of  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  with  power,  in 
case  of  any  breach  of  the  charter,  or  denial 
of  redress,  to  make  war  on  the  king,  to 
seize  his  castle  and  lands,  and  to  distress 
and  annoy  him  in  every  possible  way  till 
justice  was  done.  Many  parts  of  the  char- 
ter were  pointed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
power  of  the  king  as  lord  paramount ; the 
tyrannical  exercise  of  the  forest  laws  was 
checked,  and  many  grievances  incident  to 
feudal  tenures  were  mitigated  orabolislicd. 
But  besides  these  provisions,  it  contains 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  a few'  maxims  of  just  government,  ap- 
plicable to  all  places  and  times. 

MAGNANIER  (French),  the  name  given 
in  the  southern  departments  of  France  to 
the  proprietor  of  a nursery  in  which  silk- 
worms arc  reared  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
or  to  the  manager  of  the  establishment. 

MAGNE'SIA,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
liriraitive  earths,  having  a metallic  basis 
colled  magnesium.  It  exists  in  abundance 
in  combination  with  other  substances,  but 
ha.s  never  been  found  perfectly  pure  in 
nature.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  many  fos- 
sils ; and  several  of  the  salts,  which  it 
forms  in  combination  with  the  acids,  are 
found  in  mineral  springs,  and  in  the  water 
of  the  ocean.  From  tliese  combinations, 
magnesia  is  obtained  by  different  artificial 
processes. — Take  one  part  of  Epsom  salt 
and  let  it  be  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of 
water:  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  and  tb 
this  is  to  be  added,  while  hot,  a solution 
of  pure  potash  or  soda,  as  long  as  precipi- 
tation is  produced.  The  alkali  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  magnesia 
is  separated,  and  falls  down  in  white  pow- 
der. It  is  then  washed  in  water  till  the 
liquor  conies  off  tasteless.— This  earth  exists 
under  the  form  of  a white  powder:  it  is 
much  used  in  medicine  as  a very  gentle 
laxative,  and  as  an  absorbent  to  destroy 
acidity  in  the  stomach. — Epsom  salt  is  com- 
pounded of  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia, 
the  chemical  name  is  of  course  \\\c  sulphate 
of  magnesia. — The  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or 
magnesia  compounded  with  carbonic-acid- 
gas,  is  a very  important  compound. 

MAGNE'SIAN  LTMESTONE,  in  geo- 
logy, carbonate  of  lime  associated  witli  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.  The  lime  resulting 
from  the  calcination  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  said  to  have  an  injurious  action  on 
vegetation,  unless  applied  in  quantities 
considerably  less  tlian  common  lime,  when 
it  is  found  to  fertilize  tlic  soil. 

MAG'NESITE,  in  mineralogy,  magnesia 
combined  with  silex.  It  occurs  in  amor- 
phous masses,  or  in  masses  tuberous  and 
spongiform ; its  colour  is  yellowish  gray, 
or  white  with  spots,  and  dendritic  delinea- 
tions of  blackish  brown.  It  forms  an  ex- 
cellent and  beautiful  mortar  cement  for 
terraces. 

MAG'NET,  or  LOAD'HTONE  (magnes), 

YORK  >fINRTKR  IS  rONSTnUCTKn  Of  MAONB8IAN  MMLRTONK.  *1,19 


THE  ONLY  WAT  IN  WHICH  3IAGNESIA  IS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  ARTS,  IS  FOR  THE  PURIFICATION  OP  FINE  OIL,  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OP  VARNISH. 


IX  ELECTRO-MAGNETISM,  A MAGNETIZED  NEEDLE  ALWAYS  PLACES  ITSELF  AT  RIGHT  ANGLES  TO  A GALVANIZED  WIRE, 


THE  BEST  MATERIAL  FOR  COMPASS  NEEDLES  IS  CLOCK-SPRING. 
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in  natural  history,  a very  rich  iron  ore, 
found  in  large  detached  masses,  of  a dusky 
iron-gray,  often  tinged  with  a brownish  or 
reddish  hue,  and  when  broken  appearing 
something  like  the  common  emery,  but  less 
sparkling;  It  is  very  heavy,  tolerably  hard, 
of  a perfectly  irregular  and  uneven  surface, 
and  of  a firm  structure,  but  usually  with 
some  porous  irregularities  within.  It  is 
found  in  all  places  where  there  are  iron 
mines.  The  primary  properties  of  the  load- 
stone are  the  following:  1.  Every  loadstone 
has  two  points,  called  poles,  which  emit 
the  magnetic  virtue.  2.  One  of  these  poles 
attracts,  the  other  repels  iron,  but  no  other 
body.  3.  This  virtue,  being  the  third  spe- 
cies of  attraction,  is  communicated  to  iron 
very  copiously  by  the  touch,  which  renders 
it  strongly  magnetic.  4.  A piece  of  iron  so 
touched  by  the  loadstone,  and  nicely  sus- 
pended on  a sharp  point,  will  be  deter- 
mined to  settle  itself  in  a direction  nearly 
north  and  south.  5.  The  end  of  the  needle 
touched  by  the  south  pole  of  the  load,  will 
point  northwards ; and  the  contrary.  6.  Nee- 
dles touched  by  it,  will  dip  below  the  hori- 
zon, or  be  directed  on  the  touched  part  to 
a point  within  the  earth’s  surface:  this  is 
called  the  dipping  needle.  7.  This  virtue 
may  also  be  communicated  to  iron  by  a 
strong  attrition  all  one  way.  8.  Iron-rods 
or  bars  acquire  a magnetic  virtue  by  stand- 
ing long  in  one  position.  9.  Fire  totally 
destroys  this  virtue,  by  making  the  stone  or 
iron  red-hot.  10. This  power  is  exerted  sen- 
sibly to  the  distance  of  several  feet.  11.  It 
is  sensibly  continued  through  the  substance 
of  several  contiguous  bodies  or  pieces  of 
iron.  12.  It  pervades  the  pores  of  the 
hardest  body;  and  equally  attracts  the  iron 
in  vacuo  as  in  open-air.  These  and  many 
more  are  the  properties  of  a body,  not  more 

w’ondcrful  than  useful  to  mankind. 

There  being  two  distinct  kinds  of  action  in 
magnctical  bodies,  scientitic  men  have  con- 
sidered that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  magnetic  fluid,  the  particles  of  tlie  one 
fluid  having  the  property  of  attracting  the 
particles  of  the  other;  but  when  the  parti- 
cles arc  separate,  they  repel;  each  repels 
the  particles  of  its  own  kind,  &c. — --The 
most  simple  magnctical  instrument  is  the 
horizontal  needle.  This  needle  consists  of 
a bar  of  hardened  steel  magnetized.  The 
bar  is  made  of  various  forms,  being  com- 
monly rectangular,  but  having  a broad  por-  ; 
tion  in  the  centre.  There  is  a hole  made  ' 
in  the  middle  of  the  broad  portion,  which  is 
tapped  with  a screw,  to  receive  an  exterior 
screw  turned  upon  n brass  can,  into  which  , 
is  lilted  a piece  of  agate,  on  which  the  nee-  , 
die  is  balanced  upon  a steel  point.  It  is  ! 
tlicn  suspended  in  a box  made  of  brass  or 
wood,  llclow  the  needle  a circular  card  is 
placed,  whose  circumference  is  divided  into  j 
degrees  or  minutes,  or  morn  commonly  into  ■ 
thirty-two  equal  parts,  called  points.  The 
axis  of  the  needle  passes  through  the  centre  ■ 
of  tlic  card.  The  four  cardinal  points  arc 
marked  on  the  card;  and  the  intermediate  ! 
divisions  are,  for  the  purpose  of  very  nice 
observations,  laid  olT  in  degrees  and  mi-  | 


nutes ; and,  should  great  delicacy  be  re-  ’ 
quired,  the  needle  is  made  to  carry  a ver-  . 
nier.  When  the  apparatus  is  used  for  land  s 
surveying  or  astronomical  purposes,  the  box  » 
is  furnished  with  sights.  When  the  com-  !• 
pass  is  used  for  observations  at  sea,  the  U 
card  is  also  suspended  upon  a point,  and  < 
the  box  in  which  it  is  contained  is  hung 
upon  gimbals;  the  whole  forming  a son  of  k 
universal  joint,  in  order  that  the  needle  and  ® 
card  may  retain  the  horizontal  position,  in-  * 
dependent  of  the  heaving  of  the  ship.  z 

MAG'NETISM,  that  branch  of  science  c 
which  treats  of  the  property  of  attracting  ^ 
and  repelling  iron,  as  the  loadstone  does,  c 
It  was  partially  known  to  the  ancients,  but  s 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  knew*  anything  a 
of  its  directive  power,  which  has  been  so  z 
usefully  employed  by  the  modems.  [See  ' c 

the  previous  article.] Terrestrial  3/op-  ‘ S 

netism.  **  Professor  Gauss,  of  Gottingen,  ! § 
received  from  the  Royal  Society,  a Copley  ; ^ 
medal,  for  his  recent  improvements  in  the  © 
methods  of  making  Magnetic  Obsenations,  § 
and  for  his  theoretical  investigations  rela- 
tivc  to  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  By  the  use  2 
of  heavy  needles,  if  the  word  may  be  applied 
to  magnctical  bars  from  one  to  twenty-tive  £ 
pounds  in  weight;  by  a multitude  of  inge-  i « 
nious  and  delicate  applications  of  principles 
more  or  less  well-known  in  the  abstract,  5 
but  never  before  brought  into  combination  ; ; ^ 
and,  above  all,  by  a profound  and  power-  j a 
ful  mathematical  anaVsis,  embracing  the  '• 
subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  a ge-  j c 
neral  point  of  view,  and  furnishing  re-  ! £ 
sources  before  unimagined  for  estimating  ! J 
its  effects  in  the  various  phases  of  inclina-  ^ 
tion  (or  dip),  declination  (or  variation),  £ 
and  intensity,— Professor  Gauss  has  ^iven  t h 
to  magnetic  determinations  the  precision  J 
of  astronomical  observation,  and,  in  fact,  o 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  anew  2 
this  important  department  of  science.  ^ 
One  very  extraordinary  fact  has  already  re-  o 
suited  from  this  system  of  obscrAation,  ». 
carried  on  (in  pursuance  of  a suggestion  of  • ^ 
Humboldt)  by  a great  many  observers  in  u 
correspondence  with  each  other,  viz.,  that  “ 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  a state  of  ^ 
continual  and  restless  fluctuation — as  much 
so  as  the  waves  of  the  scu,  or  the  pressure  $ 
the  air ; but  that  its  changes  from  moment  to  J 
moment  arc  strictly  simultaneous  at  every  ^ 
point  where  observations  of  this  nature  ^ 
have  yet  been  made,  embracing  (now)  the  ^ 
whole  extent  of  Europe,  from  I’psal  in  J 
Sweden,  to  Catania  in  Sicily,  and  from  St.  ^ 
Petersburgh  to  Dublin!  so  that  even  the  * 
difference  in  longitude  of  these  distant  < 
stations  migltt  be  obtained  from  magnetic  ^ 
observations.*^  It  is  a remarkable  circuin-  J; 
stance,  says  Major  Sabine,  that  at  the  com-  s 
mencement  of  the  present  ccntuiy,  there  f 
was  not  a single  punlished  observation  to  jj 
attest  the  existence  of  any  differenee  what-  ^ 
soever  in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  ^ 
at  different  parts  of  the  earth.— Sir  John  j 
Hcrschcl,  in  eulogizing  Major  Sabine’s  re-  j 

i)orl  on  the  magnetic  suney  of  Great  ^ 
Iritain,  at  a late  meeting  of  the  British  , 
.Association,  observed,  that  he  would  not  j 
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TIIR  rOI.lSIMNO  OF  A NERDI.B  HAS  NO  EFFECT  ON  ITS  MAoxKTlSM. 


AXIMAL  MAG.>KTISM  HAS  ATTllACTED  OUEAT  ATTBIV'TION  I^'  EUROPE. 
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j pretend  to  anticipate  the  importance  of  the 
results,  but  he  saw  an  epoch  fast  approach- 
I ing  when  Terrestrial  Magnetism  would  take 
its  place  among  the  strictest  of  the  mathe* 
j ' matical  sciences;  he  could  not  but  believe, 
3 that  the  day  was  near  when,  perhaps,  it 

* I would  rank  second  only  to  astronomy,  and 
3 when  its  details  would  be  as  well  undcr- 
^ stood  as  the  doctrine  of  the  pendulum,  and 
« its  dynamics  studied  ns  those  of  any  other 
a branch  of  physics.  Some  of  the  late  de- 

* terminations  of  Gauss  were  truly  sublime. 
^ He  has  just  ascertained  that  the  variation 
s IS  subject  to  small  oscillations,  which  take 
' place  simultaneously  even  whcrc  over  the 

* whole  of  Europe,  and  probably,  over  the 

: earth,  so  that  the  cause  of  this  appears  to 

\ be  communicated  in  an  instant  from  the 

> east  to  the  west. Animal  Magnetism,  a 

^ sympathy  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
I magnet  and  the  human  body.  The  origin 

* i of  the  term  was  a fancied  analogy  between 
I \ the  action  of  the  mineral  magnet  and  that 

5 of  the  animal  energy,  or  vis  vita,  to  which 

* j these  effects  were  attributed:  but  subse- 
j quent  experience  has  convinced  most  people 
I that  the  effects  of  what  is  termed  animal 

j j magnetism  may  be  ascribed  to  a heated 

* imagination,  to  an  excitement,  half  spi- 
I ritual,  half  sensual,  and  to  a morbid  sen- 
y sitiveness.  It  originated  thus:  A German 
: physician,  named  Anthony  Mesmer,  in  1772, 
* attempted  cures  with  the  mineral  magnet, 
j and  excited  some  sensation  in  Vienna,  but 
j at  length  declared,  that  not  the  magnet, 
1 but  a mysterious  power  in  his  own  person 
1 caused  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  magnet, 
; and  that  this  power  was  related  not  only 

to  the  magnetic  power,  but  to  the  attrac- 
‘ tion  dispersed  throughout  the  universe. 

; From  Vienna  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
I gained  a number  of  proselytes,  and  even- 
tually obtained  340,000  livres  for  revealing 
I the  principles  of  his  pretended  discovery. 

, The  government  at  length  appointed  a 
committee  of  physicians,  and  members  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Franklin,  to  investigate  the  pretensions 
of  Mesmer,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
appeared  in  an  admirable  memoir,  drawn 
up  by  M.  Bailly,  which  completely  ex- 
posed the  futility  of  animal  magnetism, 
and  the  fjtiarkery  of  its  author. 

MAGMFTCtJ,  the  title  given  by  cour- 
tesy to  a nobleman  of  Venire. 

MAG  NIFYING  POWER,  in  optics,  the 
enlargement  of  the  angle  under  which  an 
object  can  be  seen,  effected  in  telescopes 
and  microscopes  by  producing  an  image  of 
the  object,  and  then  viewing  the  image,  by 
another  glass,  very  close,  thereby  enlarging 
the  angle,  and  of  course  magnifying  the 
object. 

MAG  NITUDE,  whatever  is  made  up  of 
partfi  Ineally  extended,  or  that  has  several 
dimension^  ; ns  a line,  surface,  solid,  fee. 
Tlu  apparent  magnitude  of  a body  is  that 
m'  '«ured  by  tlie  visual  angle,  fonned  by 
ra;  < drawn  from  its  extrenicR  lo  ihe  centre 
of  the  eye;  so  that  whatever  things  are 
seen  under  the  same  or  equal  angles,  appear 
equal ; and,  rice  rersti. 


MAGNO  LIA,  the  Laurel-leafed  Tu- 
lip-tree, in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  13  Polyandria,  order  7 Polygamia: 
the  corolla  of  which  consists  of  nine  oblong, 
hollow,  and  obtuse  petals,  naiTowcst  to- 
wards the  base.  The  Magiwlia  grandijlora, 
or  the  great  magnolia,  is  the  principal  spe- 
cies. It  is  a native  of  Florida,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  large  evergreen  leaves  and 
white  dow’ers,  which  are  conspicuous  at  a 
great  distance.  Tavo  others  of  the  species 
also  deserve  particular  notice.  One  is  the 
Magnolia  macrophylla,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  between  two  and  three  feet  long,  and 
the  flowers  upwards  of  a foot  in  diameter. 
The  petals  arc  from  six  to  nine  in  number, 
and  the  three  exterior  ones  have  a purple 
spot  at  the  base.  It  grows  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  Alicghanics.  The 
other  is  the  Magnolia  glauca,  or  beaver- 
wood,  a beautiful  shrub,  with  leaves  and 
flowers  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  rest 
ot  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  very  ele- 
gant, and  diffuse  a delightful  fragrance ; 
the  leaves  and  wood  have  also  a strong  aro- 
matic taste. 

MAG'PIE,  in  ornithology,  a well-known 
chattering  bird,  of  the  genus  Corvus,  re- 
sembling in  its  habits  and  manners  the 
other  birds  of  the  crow  kind.  It  has  a 
black  bill,  wings,  and  tail ; but  the  latter 
are  variegated  with  white,  green,  purple, 
and  blue,  of  different  shades.  AYhen  taken 
young,  they  readily  become  domesticated, 
and  learn  to  repeat  many  words  and  sen- 
tences, as  weU  as  to  imitate  every  noise 
within  hearing. 

MAHOG'ANY,  the  wood  of  a tree  of  the 
genus  Sxoietena,  growing  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Our  most  beautiful  and  du- 
rable articles  of  cabinet  furniture  arc  made 
of  this  wood,  which  is  of  a reddish  brown 
colour,  and  susceptible  of  a tine  polish. 
The  trunk  of  this  ir.ajcstic  tree  is  often 
40  feet  in  length,  and  6 feet  in  diameter; 
and  it  divides  into  so  many  massy  arms, 
and  throws  the  shade  of  its  shining  green 
leaves  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  surface, 
that  few  more  mngnifleent  objects  arc  to 
be  met  with  in  the  vegetable  world.  The 
principal  importations  into  Great  Rritnin 
arc  made  from  Honduras  and  Cnmpeachy. 
“ Not  long  since,”  observes  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
” Messrs.  Eroadwood,  the  distinguished 
pianoforte  makers,  gave  the  enormous  sum 
of  3000/.  for  three  logs  of  mahogany ! 
These  logs,  the  produce  of  a single  tree, 
! were  each  about  16  feet  long  and  3H  inches 
square:  they  were  cut  into  veneers  of  8 to 
; an  inch.  Tl»c  wood  was  particularly  henu- 
' tiful,  capable  of  receiving  the  highest 
)oiisl);  and  when  polished,  reflecting  the 
ight  in  the  most  varied  mmiiicr,  like  the 
Burfnee  of  a crystal;  and,  from  the  wavy 
form  of  the  pores,  offering  a dillerent  tigure 
in  whatever  direction  it  was  viewed.” 

MA  IIOM'  ETANS,  or  MOH  AM'- 
VILDANS,  believers  in  the  doctrines  iind 
divine  mission  of  Mahomet,  the  warrior  and 
I)roplict  of  Arabia,  whose  creed  maintains 
that  there  is  hut  one  (iod,  and  that  Maho- 
met is  his  prophet,  and  tenches  ceremonies 
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IT  IS  ASSERTED  THAT  FATIB?CTS  WHO  ARE  TREATED  BT  THE  8AMF.  MAG>*ETIZER  HAVE  AN  OBVIOUS  INCLINATION  FOR  EACH  OTHER. 


COMPLETE  COATS  OP  MAIL  CONTINUED  TO  BE  USED  THBOUGH  TUB  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY,  AND  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 


BREAD  MADE  OP  MAIZE  IS  MORE  STiaiULATING  TUAN  ANY  OTHER. 
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by  prayer,  with  washings,  &c.  almsgiving, 
fasting,  sobriety,  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  &c. 
Besides  these  they  have  some  negative  pre- 
cepts and  institutions  of  the  Koran,  in  which 
several  things  are  prohibited,  as  usury,  the 
drinking  of  wine,  all  games  that  depend 
upon  chance,  the  eating  of  blood  and 
swine’s  tlesh,  and  whatever  dies  of  itself,  is 
strangled,  or  is  killed  by  a blow  or  by 
another  beast.  These  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices Mahomet  established  by  the  sword, 
by  preaching,  and  by  the  alcoran  or  koran, 
which  contains  the  principles  of  his  reli- 
gion ; and  he  and  his  followers  met  with 
such  success,  as  in  a few  years  to  subdue 
half  the  known  world.  [Sec  Alcoran.] 

MAI'DEN,  ail  instrument  formerly  used 
in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminals.  It 
consists  of  a broad  piece  of  iron  about  a 
foot  square,  very  sharp  on  the  lower  part, 
and  loaded  above  with  lead.  At  the  time  of 
execution  it  was  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  a 
frame,  about  ten  feet  high,  with  a groove 
on  each  side  for  the  maiden  to  slide  in. 
The  prisoner’s  neck  being  fastened  to  a bar 
underneath,  and  the  sign  given,  the  maiden 
was  let  loose,  and  the  head  instantly  severed 
from  the  body.  It  was  the  prototype  of  the 

French  guillotine. Maiden  Assize,  an 

assize  in  which  no  person  is  condemned  to 
die. 

MA"JESTY,  a title  given  commonly  to 
kings.  It  was  first  used  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  instead  of  “ highness.'* 

MAITIEM,  or  MAY'HEM,  in  law,  a 
wound  or  hurt,  by  which  a man  loses  the 
use  of  any  member.  It  originally  applied 
to  such  cor^joreM  injuries  ns  rendered  a 
man  less  fit  for  war. 

MAIL,  a coat  of  steel  net-work,  formerly 
worn  for  defending  the  body  against  swords, 
lances,  &c.  The  mail  was  of  two  sorts, 
chain  and  plate  mail ; the  former  consist- 
ing of  iron  rings,  each  having  four  others 
inserted  into  it ; the  latter  consisting  of  a 
number  of  small  plates  of  metal,  laid  over 
one  another  like  the  scales  of  n fish,  and 
sewed  doum  to  a strong  linen  or  leathern 
jacket. In  ships,  a square  machine  com- 

posed of  rings  interwoven,  like  net-work, 
used  for  rubbing  off  the  loose  hemp  on 
lines  and  white  cordage. Mai7,  or  Mail- 

bag, a leathern  bag  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters. Mail-coach,  a coach  of  a parti- 

cular construction  for  expeditious  travel- 
ling, several  of  which  arc  employed  by  go- 
vernment for  the  conveyance  of  letters  to 
all  parts  of  England.  Mail-coaches  were 
first  brought  into  use  in  1/84;  and  the 
speed  at  which  they  travelled,  when  com- 
pared with  other  public  conveyances,  ex- 
cited almost  as  much  wonder  in  those  by- 
gone times,  as  railway  travelling  docs  now. 
If  we  may  judge  by  present  anpearnnres, 
these  compact,  elegant,  and  welbappointcd  j 
vehicles  will  not  much  longer  be  needed  ; 
nay,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  ima- 
gination to  presume,  that  the  time  is  not  ' 
far  distant  wiicn  a mnil-conchman  may  be  | 
regarded  as  a lusus  nat^ira,  and  his  great  ; 
coat  and  wliip  be  placed  among  the  curio- 
sities in  the  British  Museum,  ns  relies  of 

an  age  when  science  was  scarcely  in  its 
leading-strings ! 

IM  A I L E D,  in  heraldry,  a term  for 
speckled,  as  the  feathers  of  hawks,  par- 
tridges, &c. 

MAIN,  in  military  and  naval  affair?,  a 
word  prefixed  to  many  words,  and  signify- 
ing principal;  as  the  main-guard,  main- 
mast,  mainsail,  &c. 

MAIK'PRIZE,  in  law,  the  receiving  a 
person  into  friendly  custody  who  might 
otherwise  be  committed  to  prison,  on  secu- 
rity given  for  his  forthcoming  on  a day  ap- 
pointed. 

MAINTENANCE,  in  law,  is  an  unlaw- 
ful maintaining  or  supporting  a suit  be- 
tween others,  by  stirring  up  quarrels,  or 
interfering  in  a cause  in  which  the  person 
has  no  concern.  Thus  if  any  person  disin- 
terested in  a cause  officiously  gives  evi- 
dence, without  being  called  upon  for  that 
purpose,  or  acts  the  part  of  counsel  by 
speaking  in  the  cause,  or  retains  an  attor- 
ney for  the  party,  he  is  guilty  of  mainte- 
nance, and  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  by  in- 
dictment. But  it  is  no  maintenance,  where 
a person  gives  a poor  man  money  out  of 
charity  to  carry  on  a suit. 

MA'JOR,  the  title  of  several  military 
officers,  as  major-general,  major  of  a bri- 
gade, major  of  a regiment,  &c. Major,  in 

logic,  the  first  proposition  of  a regular  syl- 
logism, containing  the  principal  tenn.^— 
In  music,  an  epi^et  applied  to  the  modes 
in  which  the  third  is  four  semitones  above 
the  key-note,  and  to  intei^als  consisting  of 
four  semitones.  Major  and  minor  are  ap- 
plied to  concords  which  differ  from  each 
other  by  a semitone. 

IVLAIZE,  or  INDIAN  CORN,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Zea,  the  native  com  of  America. 
The  root  is  fibrous;  the  stems  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  four  to  ten  feet ; and  like 
other  grasses  (for  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
family  graminea)  they  arc  furnished  with 
knots  at  intcnals.  The  styles  are  very  nu-  ; 
mcrous,  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  hang 
down  like  a silken  tasecl  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  folinccous  envelope;  the  seeds  | 
or  grains  are  rounded  exteruallv,  angular  ; 
and  compressed  at  the  sides,  an^  tapering 
towards  the  base,  and  are  disposed  in  se- 
veral longitudinal  scries.  ISIaizc  is  now 
very  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in  Anic-  ! 
ricn,  but  throughout  a great  part  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  as  also  in  several  countries  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  In  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  it  forms  almost  exclusively 
the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
spikes  or  ears  arc  gathered  by  hand,  and  the  ; 
husks,  when  perfectly  drv,  stript  off,  and,  ; 
together  with  the  stalks,  laid  by  for  winter  ‘ 
fodder,  while  the  ears  arc  conveyed  to  the 
granan'.  Next  to  wheat,  it  is  considered  , 
the  most  nutritious  grain. 

MAI/ACIUTE,  in  mineralogy,  the  green 
carbonate  of  copner,  found  frequently  c^a- 
tnllizcd  in  long  slender  needles.  It  consists 
of  copper,  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  water 
It  takc.-i  a good  polish,  and  is  oBcii  manu- 
factured into  toys. 

M.U/ACOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  anotluT 
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i name  for  diopaide,  a mineral  found  in  the 
i silrer  mines  of  Sweden,  aud  also  in  Norway, 
1 consisting  of  silica,  lime,  alumiua,  oxyde  of 
iron,  &c. 

1 MALACOPTERT'GIOUS,  in  iclitliyo- 
logy,  an  appellation  given  to  one  of  the  tive 
1 orders  of  Kslies,  from  their  having  the  rays 
1 of  their  tins  bony,  but  not  pointed  or  sharp 
at  the  extremities,  like  those  of  acanthop- 
terygious  Hshes. 

MALACOS'TOMOUS,  an  epithet  for 
those  tishes  destitute  of  teeth  in  the  jaws, 
vulgarly  called  leather-mouthed ; as  the 
tench,  carp,  bream,  &c. 

MALADMINISTRATION,  bad  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  or  a misdemcauour 
in  public  employments,  particularly  of  exe- 
cutive and  ministerial  duties,  prescribed  by 
law. 

MAL'AGA,  a species  of  wdne  imported 
from  Malaga,  in  Spain. 

MAL'ATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  malic  acid  with  differ- 
ent bases.  The  malates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  arc  deliquescent. 

MALA'RI.\,  (Italian  mat*  aria,  bad  air) 
a state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  soil,  or  both, 
which,  in  certain  regions  in  the  warm  sea- 
son, produces  a fever  more  or  less  violent 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exposure. 
The  country  of  the  maV  aria,  in  Italy,  ex- 
tends from  Leghorn  to  Terracina,  about  2UU 
miles,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  Appeuincs, 
from  2o  to  30  miles.  The  city  of  Rome  has 
been  mdually  invaded  by  it;  so  that  not 
only  the  whole  of  ancient  Rome  hus  been 
deserted,  but  even  the  hnest  parts  of  the 

modern  city  have  become  unsafe. It  has 

been  found  from  observation,  that  although 
tc  is  commonly  supposed  that  standing 
waters,  when  clear  and  free  from  smell,  and 
all  ninning  waters,  are  perfectly  salubrious, 
they  may,  in  fact,  be  nearly  as  injurious  as 
those  that  are  putrid  and  stagnant ; and 
that,  besides  proper  marshes,  fresh  and  salt 
meadows,  and  wet  pasture  lands  generally, 
all  woods,  coppices,  thickets,  rivers,  lakes, 
ponds,  ornamental  waters,  pools,  ditches, 
piashy  and  limited  spots  of  ground  gene- 
rally, send  forth  more  or  less  of  tliis  noxious 
vapour;  that  wherever,  in  short,  any  chemi- 
cal compound  of  the  vegetable  elements  is 
wetted,  or  held  in  solution  bv  water,  there 
tiin  poison  in  question  may  nc,  or  will  be, 

1 produced,  provided  the  temperature  be  suf- 
rieiently  high;  that  the  smallest  spot  com- 
ing under  any  of  the  above  denominations 
is  sufficient  to  produce  malaria,  and  a single 
inspiration  of  that  malaria  to  produce  dis- 
ease. 

MALE  FLOWER  (don  maxculunj,  in  bo- 
tany, a flower  that  bears  stamens  only, 
y without  pistils. 

MALE  SCRPjW,  in  nicchanirs,  a screw 
that  has  the  spiral  thread  on  the  outside  of 
the  cylinder. 

M/VLIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
procured  from  the  juices  of  many  fruits, 
but  portieuUriy  from  that  of  apples.  It  is 
composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 

> and  roinbinea  with  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxydes  so  as  to  form  malates.— 

Malic  acid  has  no  smell,  but  n very  sour 
taste ; and  affords  by  distillatiou  a peculiar 
acid,  called  pyromalic. 

MA'LIS,  in  medicine,  a disease  of  the 
skin,  produced  by  an  insect  lodging  under- 
neath. 

MALLEABILTTY,  the  ductile  property 
of  metals,  whereby  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
tension by  tlie  hammer,  and  of  being  worked 
into  forms.  It  is  opposed  to  brittleness. 

MAL'LEUS,  in  anatomy,  a bone  of  the 
ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
mallet,  and  in  which  is  observed  the  head, 
the  neck  and  handle,  which  is  joined  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

M-AL'LOW,  an  herbaceous  plant,  of  the 
genus  Malra,  most  species  of  which  grow 
wild  in  the  tield.  The  common  mallow  is 
an  annual;  but  there  arc  several  species 
which  are  perennials  and  biennials. 

MALM'SEY,  the  name  of  a species  of 
grape,  and  also  of  a luscious  kind  of  wine. 

hlALT,  the  name  given  to  barley  when 
prepared  by  a particular  process,  so  as  to  fit 
it  for  making  into  beer,  ale,  and  porter; 
which  are  denominated  malt  liquors.  The 
processes  of  malting  have  for  their  objeiits, 
flrst,  to  excite  the  vegetative  powers  of  the 
pain,  and,  then,  to  stop  vegetation.  Tims, 
by  the  aid  of  moisture,  the  barley  is  made 
to  germinate,  that  is,  to  put  forth  roots,  and 
almost  its  acrospire,  or  flrst  sprout ; and  by 
the  aid  of  fire,  tlie  roots  are  destroyed,  and 
the  acrospire  prevented  from  bursting  the 
skin.  By  germination,  all  the  principles  of 
the  pain  are  put  in  motion.  The  heat 
which  it  subsequently  undergoes  separates 
its  parts,  and  the  viscidity  which  it  before 
possessed  is  removed  by  the  looser  texture 
of  its  oils,  and.  their  intimate  union  with 
the  salts;  w’hich  alteration  is  the  cause  of 
the  sweetish  taste  that  distinguishes  malt 

from  barley. Malt  kilns  are  chambers 

full  of  holes  in  the  floor,  through  which  the 
boat  ascends  from  the  furnace  below  and 
dries  the  barley  that  is  laid  upon  it. 

MALTHA,  a variety  of  bitumen,  viscid 
and  tenacious,  like  pitch;  unctuous  to  tlic 
touch,  and  exhaling  a bituminous  odour. 

MA'LUM  IN  SE,  in  law,  an  offence  nt 
common  law*,  in  distinction  from 
prohibitum!  such  as  playing  nt  unlawful 
games,  &c.,  which  arc  only  mala  j)rohibita 
under  certain  circumstances. 

MA'LUM  MOR'TUUM,  in  medicine,  a 
malignant  species  of  leprosy,  or  scabies,  so 
called  because  it  makes  the  body,  ns  it  were, 
black  and  livid. 

MAL'VA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  IG  Monadelphia,  order  8 Volyandria. 
The  species  arc  mostly  nmiunls,  consisting 
of  the  various  kinds  of  mallows. 

MALVETSA,  in  archtcology,  a warlike 
engine  that  was  used  to  hatter  down  w’nlts. 

SiALVEIISA'TION,  in  law,  misbehavi- 
our in  an  ofllcc,  employ,  or  coinmissiun,  as 
breach  of  trust,  extortion,  Ac. 

MAM'ALUKK8,  or  MAM'ELtJKES,  the 
name  of  a dynasty  (hat  reigned  in  Egypt, 
and  who  for  ninny  years  composed  the  mi- 
litary force  of  Egypt.  They  were  originally 
Turkish  or  Circassian  slaves,  who  being 
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instructed  in  the  military  exercises,  soon 
exhibited  a spirit  of  insubordination;  as- 
sassinated the  sultan  Turan  Shah,  add,  in 
1254,  appointed  Ibegh,  one  of  their  own 
number,  sultan  of  Egypt.  They  were  at 
length  conquered  by  Selim  I.,  and  Cairo, 
their  capital,  taken  by  storm,  in  1517. 
During  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Buonaparte,  the  Mamelukes  formed  a fine 
body  of  cavalry,  and  for  a time  seriously 
annoyed  the  invaders,  though  many  after- 
wards joined  them.  Mohammed  Ali,  the 
pacha  of  Egypt,  annihilated  their  power,  by 
destroying  the  beys,  in  1811,  by  a stratagem. 

MAMMATilA,  in  the  Linneean  system  of 
zoology,  the  first  class  of  animals,  compre- 
hending such  as  suckle  their  young : the 
term  being  derived  from  mamm<e,  breasts. 

This  class  is  divided  into  seven  orders: 

1 : Primates,  animals  that  have  two  canine 
teeth,  and  four  cutting  teeth.  Of  this  order 
there  are  only  three  genera;  man,  the  mon- 
key, and  the  bat.  2 ; Bruta,  animals  that 
have  no  cutting  teeth ; as  the  elephant.  3 : 
Per<e,  animals  that  have  from  two  to  ten 
cutting  teeth;  as,  the  lion.  4:  Glires,  ani- 
mals that  have  only  two  cutting  teeth,  and 
no  canine  teeth ; as,  the  hare.  5 : Pccudes, 
animals  that  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw ; as,  the  sheep.  6 : Bellua,  ani- 
mals with  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and 
which  are  i'ur«ished  with  hoofs;  as,  the 

horse,  7 : Cet<s,  the  whale  species. From 

man,  who,  from  his  most  perfect  organiza- 
tion,-stands  at  the  head  of  the  system,  to 
w hales  and  their  congeners,  w'hich  are  class- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  mammalia,  the  skele- 
ton is  formed  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  its  parts  are  only  altered  or 
modified  to  suit  the  station  which  the  ani- 
mal is  destined  to  fill.  We  have  followed 
the  classification  of  Linnaeus,  as  the  most 
simple;  but  we  are  hound  to  notice  that 
Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  other  naturalists,  who 
adopted  the  Linnscau  method  as  far  as  it 
went,  have  considered  it  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accumulation  of  new  objects 
W'hich  daily  presented  themselves,  to  insti- 
tute many  new  genera  in  every  department 
of  zoology.  It  would,  however,  lead  us  far 
beyond  our  prescribed  limits,  were  we  to 
follow  the  extensive  classitication  adhered 
to  by  Cuvier;  but  w'c  will  conclude  by  a quo- 
tation illustrative  of  the  principles  upon 
w’hich  he  grounds  his  theory:  “ Every  or- 
ganized being,’*  says  he,  “ forms  a whole 
ami  entire  system,  of  which  all  the  parts 
mutually  correspond  and  co-operate  to  pro- 
duce the  same  definite  action,  by  a reci- 
procal rc-action;  none  of  these  parts  can 
change,  without  a change  of  the  others  also. 
Thus,  if  the  intestines  of  an  animal  are  or- 
ganized in  a manner  only  to  digest  fresh 
fiesh,  it  is  necessary  that  his  jaws  should 
be  constructed  to  devour  the  prey,  his  claws 
to  seize  and  tear  it,  his  teeth  to  divide  the 
fiesh,  and  the  whole  system  of  his  organs  of 
motion  to  follow  and  overtake  it,  and  of  his 
organs  of  sense  to  perceive  it  at  a distance. 
It  is  necessary,  also,  that  he  should  have 
seated  in  his  brain  the  instinct  to  hide  him- 
self and  spread  snares  for  his  victim ; such 


arc  the  general  conditions  of  a carnivorous 
regimen;  they  must  infallibly  be  united  in 
every  carnivorous  animal — without  t hem  the 
species  could  not  sub.^ist.  But  under  these  ~ 
general  conditions,  there  are  particular  ones  « 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  species,  and  - 
the  abode  of  the  prey  for  which  each  animal  ^ 
is  disposed.*'  •; 

jNIAMMEE-TREE  fMammea  Americana),  « 
in  botany,  a large  and  beautiful  tree,  some-  ^ 
times  called  the  West  Indian  Apricot,  the  P 
fruit  of  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  3 
sweet  and  very  agreeable  taste,  accompa-  ~ 
niedwith  an  aromatic,  pleasant  odonr.  'i’he  P 
leaves  are  oval,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length;  b 
the  flowers  white,  an  inch  and  a half  in  dia-  B 
meter,  and  diffuse  a delightful  perfume ; and  ? 
the  tree  attains  the  height  of  sixty  or  se-  c 
venty  feet.  ^ 

MAM'MOTH,  a species  of  extinct  ele- 
phant, found  in  a fossil  state,  but  entirely  * 
distinct  from  the  existing  species  of  Asia  g 
and  Africa.  Tbe  bones  have  been  occa-  s 
sionally  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  - 
and  America,  and  have  given  rise  to  stories  ? 
of  giants.  A mammoth,  in  complete  pre-  •: 
servation,  was  seen  by  Adams,  a traveller  in  ^ 
Siberia,  who  found  the  skeleton  to  be  nine  * 
feet  and  a half  high,  and  fourteen  long : the  s 
tusks  were  nine  feet  long.  It  is  very  dif-  ^ 
ferent  from  the  mastodon,  a gigantic  fossil 
animal  of  North  America.  S 

iSL\jM'hION,  in  the  Syriac  language,  sig-  s 
nities  riches.  It  is  used  Matth,  vi.  24,  and  J 
Luke  .xvi.  13,  and  is  there  called  tbe  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness,  intimating  that  ‘ 
riches  are  frequently  the  instruments  of  ^ 
iniquity,  or  acquired  bv  unrighteous  means.  < 
MAM  j\UL,orMAM  MlFER,inioolopv,  ! Z 
an  animal  which  has  breasts  for  suckling  its  c 
young.  ! ^ 

MAiSOIA'RIA,  m entomology,  a genus  of  ^ ^ 
animals  of  the  class  Termer,  order  ,Vo//w«cfl,  ? 
having  a smooth  body,  without  cirri  or  rays.  ; ^ 
MAM'MILARY,  pertainingtothebreasts.  - 
Also,  an  epithet  applied  to  two  small  pro-  ^ 
tuberanccs,  like  nipples,  found  under  the  | - 
fore  ventricles  of  the  Brain,  and  to  a process  ; p 
of  the  temporal  bone.  I ^ 

MAN  (^omo),  in  zoology,  is  justly  ranked 
at  the  head  of  the  animal  part  of  the  crea-  ; < 
lion;  making  a distinct  genus  of  that  order  ; « 
of  quadrupeds,  which  Linnanis  calls  anikro-  i j | 
pomorpha,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  j | 
human  form.  Setting  aside  his  divine  roa-  ' 3 j 
son  and  his  immortal  nature,  ^Inn,  in  the  i ^ 
language  of  naturalists,  is  a being  provided  I = 
witii  two  hands,  designed  for  prenension,  1'® 
and  having  fingers  protected  by  fiat  naih;  ► 
and  two  feet,  with  single  soles,  destined  for  « 
walking;  with  a single  stomach,  and  three  c 
kinds  of  teeth, — incisive,  canine,  and  molar.  ^ 
llis  position  is  upright ; his  food  both  vttt-  | * 
table  and  animal;  his  body  naked.  It  hxs  | / 
been  made  a subject  of  dispute  whcilnr  • ^ 

there  is  more  than  one  spcciesof  the  hmnnn  j • 

race;  but  it  is  merely  a dispute  of  words;  | r 
and  if  the  term  species  is  used  in  its  coin-  \ 
mon  scientific  sense,  it  cannot  he  demed 
that  there  is  but  one  species.  Then  are, 
however,  certain  and  constant  diflerener* 
of  stature,  physiognomy,  colour,  nature  c»i 
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! the  hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which  have 
: ^ven  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  species. 
Th2  most  natural  and  best  detined  classifi- 
cation is  that  of  Blumenbach,  who  divides 
mankind  into  five  varieties.  1 : Tlie  first 
variety  occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  old 
Continent,  namely,  AVestem  Asia,  Eastern 
and  iS'orthern  Africa,  Hindostan,  and  Eu- 
rope. Its  characters  are  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  more  or  less  white  or  brown;  the 
cheeks  tinned  with  red;  long  hair,  cither 
brown  or  fhir;  the  head  almost  spherical; 
the  face  oval  and  narrow;  the  features  mo- 
derately marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched; 
the  mouth  small;  the  front  teeth  placed 
perpendicularly  in  the  jaws;  the  chin  full 
and  round.  This  is  called  the  Caucasian, 
from  its  supposed  origin  in  the  Caucasus. 
2:  The  second  variety  has  been  termed  the 
Eattern.  The  colour  in  this  race  is  yellow; 
the  hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and  rather 
thin;  the  head  almost  square;  the  face 
large,  flat,  and  depressed;  the  features  in- 
distinctlv  marked;  the  nose  small  and  flat; 
the  cheeKS  round  and  prominent ; the  cliin 
pointed,  the  eyes  small.  This  variety  com- 
prises the  Asiatics  to  the  cast  of  the  Ganges 
and  of  mount  Beloor,  except  the  Malays:  it 
includes  the  Turks,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Hindoos,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  &c.  3 : The 
American  variety  resembles  the  last  de- 
scribed in  several  points.  Its  principal  cha- 
racters are  the  copper  colour;  stift',  thin, 

. straight,  black  hair;  low  forehead;  eyes 
{ sunk;  the  nose  somewhat  projecting;  check* 

I bones  prominent;  face  large.  This  variety 
1 comprises  all  the  Americans  except  the 
Esquimaux.  4:  The  fourth  variety  is  called 
by  Blumenbach  the  Malay,  and  described 
as  of  a tawny  colour;  the  hair  black,  soft, 
thick,  and  curled;  the  forehead  a little  pro- 
jecting; the  nose  thick,  wide, and  flattened; 
the  mouth  large;  the  upper  jaw  projecting. 
This  variety  comprehends  the  islanders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  5 : The  remaining  va- 
riety is  the  Negro.  Its  characters  are, 
colour  black;  hair  b^ck  and  woolly,  head 
narrow ; forehead  convex  and  arched ; cheek- 
bones projecting;  nose  large,  and  almost 
confounded  with  the  upper  jaw;  the  upper 
front  teeth  obliquely  placed ; the  Ups  thick ; 
the  chin  drawn  in;  the  legs  crooked.  This 
race  is  found  in  Western  and  Southern 
Afridi,  and  the  great  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
generally  in  the  interior.  There  arc  very 
great  differences  in  the  tribes  included  in 
this  variety^  witness  the  Negro,  with  the 
complexion  of  jet,  and  wool ; the  Cnffre, 
with  a copper  complexion,  and  long  hair; 
the  lootjr  Papous,  or  New  Giiincnman;  the 
native  ot  Van  I)ieman*s  Land  ; and  the  Hot- 
tentots.—>Ian  is  the  only  animal  which 
po«s»'^ses,in  the  same  degree,  flexible  powers 
of  speech,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  com- 
municate his  thoughts ; and  this  has  led,  in 
different  tribes,  to  the  invention  of  several 
hundred  languages.  He  is,  also,  the  only 
animal  whicti  possesses  the  nuiscles  of 
laughter;  and  he  enjoys,  above  all  others, 
the  nicest  powers  of  reasoning  by  analogy, 
from  his  past  experience;  ana,  by  the  per- 
fection of  his  hands,  is  enabled  to  appro- 

priate  most  things  to  his  wants.  Man  is 
also  distinguishable  by  the  originality  of 
his  ideas.  Instincts  make  up  a part  of  his 
character;  but  he  is  principally  the  creature 
of  experience  and  reflection;  he  builds  a 
habitation,  because  he  has  experienced  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  because  he 
has  reflected  upon  the  means  of  securing 
himself  against  its  rage.  When  he  builds, 
too,  it  is  not  like  the  work  of  the  bee  or  the 
beaver,  upon  any  instinctive  plan,  and  that 
plan  the  best  possible  for  the  purpose,  but 
one  in  which  he  presently  discovers  imper- 
fections ; and  from  which  that  of  another 
individual  of  the  same  species  is  totally  dif- 
ferent.  ^^Ve  have  elsewhere,  under  va- 

rious separate  heads,  while  treating  of  the 
subjects,  spoken  of  man  in  a religious, 
moral,  and  intellectual  point  of  view.  We 
shall  therefore  add  nothing  to  the  sketch 
we  have  here  given. 

ISIAN,  an  epithet  applied  to  a ship,  ns  a 
man^o/-^car,  a merchantman,  &c.  Also,  to 

man  a prize’* ; to  **  man  the  topsail  sheets  ;** 
to  “ man  the  yards,’*  &c.,  signifying,  to  sup- 
ply either  of  these  with  the  men  necessary 
for  the  required  purpose. 

MAN'AKIN  {Pipra),  in  ornithology,  the 
name  of  a beautiful  race  of  birds  found  in 
South  America.  They  are  generally  small, 
and  inhabit  the  depths  of  forests.  The 
largest  of  them,  the  Pipra  Milifaris,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a beautiful  crest  of  red  fea- 
thers on  its  head. 

MANATI,  or  MANA’TUS,  in  zoology, 
the  sca-cow,  or  flsh-tailcd  walrus,  an  anini^ 
of  the  genus  Trichechua,  which  sometimes 
grows,  it  is  said,  to  the  enormous  length  of 
23  feet.  Of  this  animal  there  are  two  varie- 
ties, the  australis  or  lamenfin,  and  borealis 
or  whale-tailed  manati.  It  has  fore-feet 
palmated,  and  furnished  with  claws,  but  the 
iiind  part  ends  in  a tail  like  that  of  a fish. 
The  skin  is  of  a dark  colour,  the  eyes  small, 
and  instead  of  teeth,  the  moutliis  furnished 
with  hard  bones,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  jaws.  It  never  leaves  the  water,  but 
frequents  the  mouths  of  rivers,  feeding  on 
grass  that  grows  in  the  w'atcr. 

I^IANCIIINEEI/,  in  botany,  a tree  of  the 
genus  Ilippomane,  growing  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  size  of  a large  oak,  and 
abounding  in  a milky,  acrid  juice,  of  a poi- 
sonous quality.  The  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  n small  apple,  causes  inflamma- 
tion in  tiic  mouth  and  throat,  with  pains  in 
the  stomach.  The  wood  is  valuable  for  ca- 
binet work. 

MANDA'MUS,  in  law,  a writ  issued  from 
a court  of  law,  and  directed  to  any  person, 
corporation,  or  inferior  court,  commanding 
the  pcrforinnnrc  of  some  special  thing. 

MANDAIUN',  the  magistrates  and  go- 
vernors of  provinces  in  Cliina,  who  arc 
chosen  out  of  the  most  learned  men,  and 
whose  government  is  always  at  a great  die- 
tnnec  from  the  place  of  tlieir  birth. 

MAN'IHHLB,  in  ornithology,  the  upper 
and  under  bill  of  birds.  Also,  in  anatomy, 
another  name  for  the  jaw.  (Mec  Maxim.a,] 

MAN  DRAKE  fMandraporaJ,  in  botany, 
a plant  of  the  genus  Atropn  ; the  corolla  of 
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AT  ABOUT  TUB  AGE  OF  TUI BTI-FIA'E,  A FAT  MAS  VERY  OFTES  BECOMES  TUIKNER,  AND  ONE  WUO  IS  LEAN  GENERALLY  BECOMES  FATTER. 


THE  A?iIMATE  AND  INANIMATE  POWER  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN,  APPLIED  TO  MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE,  IS  TREBLE  THAT  OF  PRANCE. 
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MANGANESE  IS  SUSCEPTIBLE  OP  FIVE  DEGREES  OP  OXYGEMZATION, 
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which  consists  of  a single  erect  hollow 
petal,  growing  gradually  wider  from  the 
base ; being  a little  larger  than  the  cup, 
and  divided  beyond  the  middle  into  five  lan- 
ceolated  segments ; the  fruit  is  a great  glo- 
bose berry,  containing  two  cells;  the  re- 
ceptacle is  fleshy  and  convex  on  both  sides; 
tbe  seeds  are  numerous  and  kidney-shaped. 
The  mandrake  has  been  esteemed  a poison 
by  many ; but  by  others  it  is  declared  inno- 
cent : the  bark  of  the  root  was  once  used 
as  a narcotic;  but  at  present  the  leaves  are 
only  used  in  medicine.  Tlie  ancients  called 
mandrakes  the  apples  of  love,  and  Venus 
had  the  name  of  Mandrngoritis.  In  conse- 
quence of  a fancied  resemblance  of  the  root 
to  the  human  fonn,  they  attributed  to  it 
miraculous  powers,  and  endowed  it  nuth 
many  properties,  as  absurd  as  they  were 
unfounded. 

^lAN'DREL,  a kind  of  wooden  pulley, 
forming  part  of  a turner’s  lathe. 

MAN'DRIL,  in  zoology,  a species  of 

monkey. Mandril,  in  mechanics,  a kind 

of  iron  spindle,  with  a screw. 

MAN'DUCI,  in  antiquity,  hideous  figures 
introd\iccd  at  the  public  representations  of 
the  Romans,  which  served  as  bugbears. 

MAN'EGE,  the  art  of  breaking  iu  and 
riding  horses,  or  tiie  place  set  apart  for 
equestrian  exercises.  [See  Horse  and 
Horsemanship.] 

MA'NES,  in  the  pagan  system  of  theo- 
logy, a general  name  for  the  infernal  deities. 
The  ancients  comprehended  under  the 
term  manes  not  only  Pluto,  Prosperine,  and 
IMinos,  but  the  souls  of  the  deceased  were 
likewise  included.  It  was  usual  to  erect 
altars  and  offer  libations  to  the  manes 
of  deceased  friends  and  relations,  for  the 
superstitious  notion  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  living,  made 
people  very  cautious  of  offending  them. 
When  it  was  not  known  whether  a corpse 
had  been  buried  or  not,  a cenotaph  was 
erected,  and  the  manes  were  solemnly  in- 
vited to  rest  there,  from  fear  that  otherwise 
they  would  wander  about  t!»c  world,  terri- 
fying the  living,  and  seeking  the  body  which 
they  had  once  inhabited. 

MAN'GANESE,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore 
which,  when  pure,  is  of  a grayish  white 
colour,  and  of  considerable  brilliancy ; it  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  is  of  the  hardness 
of  iron,  very  brittle,  and  when  reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The 
ore  of  manganese  is  remarkable  for  its  spon- 
taneous inflammation  with  oil.  Prom  its 
infusibility,  it  docs  not  combine  readily 
with  many  metals,  hut  shows  considerable 
affinity  to  iron,  occurring  frc(]ucntly  com- 
bined  with  it  in  nature,  and  being  supposed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  steel.  Manganese 
is  applied  to  no  use  in  its  metallic  form.  Its  , 
attraction  of  oxygen  is  so  rapid,  tlmt  expo-  ! 
sure  to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  render  it  red, 
brown,  black,  and  friable,  in  n very  short 
time;  it  can  therefore  be  only  kept  under 
water,  oil,  or  anient  spirit.  It  is  the  most  : 
combustible  of  all  the  metals.  It  deenmpo-  , 
8C8  water  by  means  of  heat  very  rapidly,  as  j 


well  as  the  greater  part  of  tbe  metallic  ox- 
ydes.  It  decomposes  sulphuric  acid : it  isso- 
iublc  in  nitric  acid ; it  is  fusible  with  earths, 
and  colours  them  browm,  violet,  or  red,  ac- 
cording to  its  state  of  oxydizement.  1 1 frees 
from  colour  glasses  tinged  with  iron,  and  is 
therefore  used  in  glass-making : it  is  also 
used  to  give  a black  colour  to  earthenware. 

MANGANE'SIATE,  in  chemistry,  a com- 
pound of  manganesic  acid  with  a base. 

MAN'GEL-WUR'ZEL,  in  botany,  a plant 
of  the  beet  kind,  much  used  as  food  for 
cattle,  and  valuable  from  its  size  and  hardy 
nature. 

MAN'GO,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  a tree, 
native  of  the  East-Indies,  but  now  growing 
in  most  of  the  tropical  regions.  The  tree 
is  allied  to  the  sumach,  attains  tbe  height 
of  30  or  40  feet,  and  is  highly  productive. 
The  fruit  is  kidney-shaped,  of  a most  deli- 
cious flavour,  and  containing  a flattened 
stone.  More  thaneighty  varieties  of  Mango 
are  cultivated,  some  of  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  diffuse  a dcbghtful  perfume. 

MANGOSTEEN',  in  botany,  a treeofthe 
East-Indies,  of  the  genus  Garcinia,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  shaped  like,  and  about  the 
size  of  a small  orange,  being  of  exquisite 
flavour,  and  particularly  wholesome.  The 
tree  is  elegant  in  its  appearance,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  about  eighteen  feet, 
MAN'GROVE  in  botany,  a 

genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  which  grow  in  tropical  countries 
along  the  borders  of  the  sea.  Their  branch-  | 
es  are  long,  hang  down  towards  the  earth, 
and,  when  they  have  reached  it,  take  root 
and  produce  new  trunks.  In  this  manner, 
immense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests 
are  formed,  which  are  filled  with  vast  num- 
bers of  crabs,  aquatic  birds,  mosquitos,  &c. 
The  seeds  are  remarkable  for  throwing  out 
roots,  which  vegetate  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  while  yet  adhering  to  the  foot- 
stalk. The  soft  part  of  the  white  mangrove 
is  formed  into  ropes:  the  wood  of  the  red 
mangrove  is  compact  and  heavy. 

ISlA'XlOC  (the  Indian  name  of  the /a- 
tropha  manihot),  a shrub  (the root  of  whi'h 
is  highly  nutritious)  indigenous  to  tropiral 
America,  and  cultivated  mso  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  grows  rapidly,  pro- 
duces abundantly,  and  acconiraouatcs  itself 
to  almost  every  kind  of  soil.  Every  part  of 
the  plant  is  filled  with  a milky  juice,  which 
is  a very  violent  and  dangerous  poison  ; and 
it  may  well  excite  surprise  that  human  in- 
genuity should  have  converted  the  roots 
into  an  article  of  food.  For  this  purpose 
tiie  roots  were  formcrlv  rasped  with  rough 
pieces  of  stone;  but  they  arc  now  ground 
in  wooden  mills,  and  the  paste  is  pul  into 
sacks  which  arc  exposed  for  several  hourt 
to  the  action  of  a heavy  press,  lly  this 
means  it  is  deprived  of  all  the  poisomu.f 
juice,  and  the  residue  is  called 
The  substance  wc  cal!  tapioca  is  also  pro- 
duced front  tbe  manioc  root. 

M.VNK’UEES',  in  church  history,  a 
of  Christian  heretics  in  the  third  century, 
the  followers  of  Manes,  who  made  hif  ap- 
pearance in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  1 ro- 
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thr  onn  of  manoanksk  has  bkf.n  pound  in  dxvon  and  Cornwall. 


IT«  MATIUPACTtmiNO  rUORIXHlTT  WILL  FIND  ITS  LIMITS  TlinoUOIl  CUASI'l.hSS  COMrUTITlON 


PLA>TS  ARE  FED  BY  MANURE  AND  MOISTURE,  AS  ANIMALS  ARE  BY  FOOD. 
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bus ; preteodin^  to  be  the  Comforter  whom 
our  Saviour  promised  to  send  into  the  world. 
He  taught  that  there  are  two  principles,  or 
gods,  CDCternal  and  independent  of  each 
; other;  the  first  principle,  or  light,  the  a\i- 
I thor  of  all  good:  the  second  principle,  or 
I darkness,  the  author  of  all  evil — a doctrine 
; which  he  borrowed  from  the  Persian  magi. 

MANIPULATION,  a word  signifying 
work  done  with  the  hands.  It  is  used  in 
pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  drugs;  in 
chemistry,  for  the  preparation  of  substances 
for  experiments;  and  in  animal  magnetism, 
for  the  motion  of  the  hands,  by  which  the 
operator  ma?netizes  his  dupes. 

MANIP^LUS,  in  Roman  antiquitv,  a 
body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
men.  and  constituting  the  third  part  of  a 

cohort. Among  physicians,  the  term 

manipulus  signifies  a handful  of  herbs  or 
leaves,  or  so  much  ns  a man  can  grasp  in 
his  hand  at  once;  which  quantity  is  fre- 
quently denoted  by  the  abbreviature  M, 
or  m. 

M.VN'NA,  a miraculous  kind  of  food 
which  fell  from  heaven  for  the  support  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  for  the 

space  of  forty  years. 3fanna,  in  botany, 

a sweet  juice  or  gum  which  flows  from 
I manv  trees  and  plants  in  Syria,  and  also  in 
1 Calahria,  where  it  exudes  from  two  species 
I of  the  ash.  Its  smell  is  strong,  and  its 
t ta.ste  rather  nauseously  sweet.  It  is  dis- 
solved by  water,  and  affords  by  distillation 
w'ater,  acid,  oil,  and  ammonia.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  materia  medico, 
and  forms  a considerable  article  of  com- 
{ mcrce. 

MANO^rETER,  or  MAN'OSCOPE,  an 
instrument  to  show  or  mea.surc  the  nltcra- 
* tions  in  the  rarity  or  density  of  the  air. 

I The  manometer  differs  from  the  barometer 
in  this,  that  the  latter  only  senes  to  mcn- 
' snre  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of 
; the  column  of  air  over  it;  but  the  former 
[ the  density  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  found. 

( MAN'OR,  an  anciciit  royalty  or  lordship, 

1 fonnerly  called  a barony,  consisting  of  de-  i 
mesnes,  services,  and  a court-baron ; and  ] 
comprehending  in  it  messuages,  lands, 
nu*adow,  pasture,  wood,  rents,  an  advow.  ' 
son,  &r.  It  may  contain  one  or  more  vil-  i 
lazes,  or  handets,  or  only  a great  part  of  a ] 
, village,  &c.  In  tlicsc  days,  a manor  rather  ! 
1 signifies  the  jurisdiction  and  royalty  incor-  ' 
I poreal,  than  the  land  or  site;  for  a man 
I may  have  a manor  in  gross,  as  the  law  • 
' terms  it,  that  is,  the  right  and  interest  of  a 
court-baron,  with  the  perquisites  thereto 
belonging.  There  arc  capital  manors  or 
t honours,  that  have  other  manors  under 
1 them:  and  also  customary  manors  limited 
I by  ropy  of  rourt-rrll,  the  lords  of  which 
i have  Dower  to  hold  courts,  and  grant  co- 
' pic^,  .VC.  This  was  the  origin  of  conyliold 
estates,  viz.  those  held  by  copy  of  tnc  roll 
of  the  court  of  the  manor. 

MAN'HLAlKiHTER,  in  law,  the  unlaw- 
ful killing  a man  without  rnniicn  prepenso. 
It  differs  from  iniirdcr,  in  not  being  niali- 
ciousiv  or  deliberately  done  ; and  from  ex- 
cusable homicide,  being  done  in  some  on-  i 


lawful  act,  whereas  excusable  homicide 
happens  in  consequence  of  some  misadven- 
ture. 

MANTELET,  in  fortification,  a kind  of 
movable  parapet,  or  wooden  penthouse, 
used  in  a siege.  Mantelets  are  cased  with 
■ tin  and  set  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  driven 
i before  the  pioneers,  to  protect  them  from 
I the  enemy's  small  shot. 

MANTIS,  in  entomology,  a sort  of  in- 
I sect,  of  w’hich  there  are  numerous  species, 

' distinguished  by  the  difference  and  singu- 
: larity  of  their  shape.  The  chief  species  in 
Europe  is  the  camel  cricket,  or  jrrai/ing 
mantis,  so  called  because  when  sitting  it 
holds  up  its  two  fore-legs  as  if  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer;  whence  vulgar  superstition 
i has  held  it  as  a sacred  insect;  and  a popu- 
I lar  notion  has  prevailed,  that  a child  or  a 
traveller  having  lost  his  way,  would  be 
safely  directed,  Ly  observing  the  quarter  to 
which  the  animal  pointed,  when  taken  into 
the  hand.  The  dry  leaf  mantis  (phyllium 
sicci/olia),  in  its  shape  and  colour  is  re- 
markable, invariably  suggesting  the  idea  of 
a dry  and  withered  leaf.  Their  manners, 
also,  in  addition  to  their  structure,  assist 
in  the  delusion;  as  they  often  remain  on 
trees  for  hours,  w'ithout  motion ; then, 
suddenly  springing  into  the  air,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  blown  about  as  dry  leaves.  The 
mantis  is  of  a predacious  disposition,  living 
on  smaller  insects,  which  it  watches  for 
with  great  anxiety:  it  is  also  quarrelsome, 
and  when  kept  with  others  of  its  own  spe- 
cies in  a state  of  captivity,  they  w'ill  attack 
each  other  with  the  utmost  violence,  till 
one  is  destroyed. 

MANTLING,  in  heraldry,  that  appear- 
ance of  folding  of  cloth,  nourishing,  or 
drapery,  that  is  drawn  about  the  coat  of 
arms.  It  is  supposed  originally  to  have 
been  the  representation  of  a mantle,  or  mi- 
litary habit,  worn  by  the  cavaliers  over 
their  armour,  to  preserve  it  from  rust. 

MAN'UAL  EX'EllCISE,  hi  the  military 
art,  the  exercise  by  which  soldiers  are 
taught  the  use  of  their  muskets  and  other 
arms. 

MAN'UFACTURE,  the  operation  of  re- 
' ducing  raw  materials  of  any  kind  into  a form 
suitable  for  use,  cither  by  the  hands  or  ma- 
chinery. Also  any  commodity  made  by  the 
hand,  or  anything  formed  from  the  raw* 
materials  or  natural  productions  of  a coun- 
try, ns  cloths  from  wool,  and  cotton  or  silk 
goods  from  tlie  cotton  and  silk,  ^c. 

IMANUFACTUKER,  one  who  works 
up  a natural  product  into  an  artificial  com 
modity;  or  the  person  w'ho  employs  work- 
men and  innehinery  for  tlmt  purpose. 

Manumis  sion,  nmun^  the  Romans, 
the  solemn  ceremony  by  winch  n slave  was 
emancipated,  or  libcrnlcd  from  personal 
bondage 

MANU'RE,  any  matter  or  substance, 
either  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral,  iiiiro- 
diieed  with  the  soil,  to neeclcrnte  vegetation, 
and  inerensc  the  produce  of  crops;  ns  the 
contents  of  stables  and  fann-yards,  mar), 
ashes,  lime,  fish,  salt,  &r. 

. MAN  U8URUT8,  writings  of  any  kind, 


TUS!  STIMTIT.ATINO  POWER  OF  MANURE  fS  nmiVF.O  FROM  AMMONIA.  A\^ 


IN  SOME  FARTS  OF  INDIA  A SPECIES  OF  MANTIS  IS  KEPT,  LIKE  GAME  COCKS,  FOR  FIGUTINO,  WHICH  THEY  DO  WITH  GREAT  FEROCITY. 


MILITARY  MAPS  POINT  OUT  EVERY  PASS,  FORD,  OBSTRUCTION,  &C.  WUICH  MAY  AFFECT  AN  ABMY*3  MARCH,  OR  FACILITATE  ITS  MAN(EUVRE3. 


ITALY  PRODUCES  TUB  MOST  VALUABLE  MARBLE,  PARTICULARLY  CABARA. 


MAii]  ®I;e  Sctentific  anU  liiterarw  ®rcasurp  ; [mar 


on  paper,  parchment,  or  any  other  material. 
There  are  many  modes  by  which  anti- 
quarians are  enabled  to  discover  the  pro- 
bable date  of  a manuscript ; and  there  are 
many  which  have  at  the  end  a statement 
when  and  by  whom  they  were  written, 
though  this  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on. 
Since  we  have  had  the  evidence  of  the  Her- 
culaneum manuscripts,  we  can  determine 
with  certainty  that  none  of  our  manuscripts 
are  older  than  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
the  custom,  in  the  middle  ages,  wholly  to 
obliterate  and  erase  writings  on  parchment, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  on  the  materials 
anew.  These  codices  rescriptif  rasi,  are 
thought  great  curiosities.  In  the  14th 
century,  when  paper  came  more  into  use, 
this  custom  was  discontinued. Illumi- 

nated Manuscripts,  such  as  are  adorned 
with  paintings  illustrating  the  text,  or  in 
which  the  initial  letters  are  decorated  with 
flourishes  or  gilding. 

MAT,  a delineation  of  a country,  accord- 
ing to  a scale,  in  which  the  proportion, 
shape,  and  position  of  places  are  exactly 
preserved.  The  top  is  usually  the  north, 
and  the  right  liand  the  east,  and,  when 
otherwise,  distinguished  by  a Jleur  de  Us 
pointing  to  the  north.  It  is  called  a uni- 
versal  map  when  it  represents  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  two  hemi- 
spheres ; and  a particular  map  when  it  only 
represents  particular  regions  or  countries. 
A map  is  properly  a representation  of  land, 
as  distinguished  from  a chart,  which  only 
represents  the  sea  or  sea-coast.  In  maps, 
three  things  are  essentially  requisite:  1, 
that  all  places  have  the  same  situation  and 
distance  from  the  great  circles  therein,  as 
on  the  globe,  to  show  their  parallels,  longi- 
tudes, zones,  climates,  and  other  celestial 
appearances ; 2,  that  their  magnitudes  be 
proportionable  to  their  real  magnitudes  on 
the  globe ; 3,  that  all  places  have  the  same 
situation,  bearing,  and  distance,  as  on  the 
earth  itself.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are 
always  numbered  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
the  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  cast  and 
west  sides. 

MAT’LE,  in  botany,  a tree  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species,  under  the  scientific 
name  accr.  Tlie  acer  saccharinum,  or  sugar- 
maple,  in  Worth  America,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  species,  from  which,  by 
tapping  the  trees  early  in  the  spring,  the 
Americans  procure  a vast  quantity  of  sugar, 
a tree  of  an  ordinary  size  yielding  in  a good 
season  from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  san. 
Tlic  wood  of  the  common  European  maple 
is  much  used  by  turners,  and  on  account  of 
its  liglitness  is  frequently  employed  for  mu- 
sical instruments,  particularly  for  violins. 

MAPTA'RIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
officer  who  gave  the  signal  to  the  gladiators 
to  begin  fighting,  which  he  did  by  throwing 
a handkerchief,  that  he  had  received  from 
the  emperor  or  other  magistrate. 

MAUANATH'A,  amongst  the  Jews,  was 
a form  of  threatening,  cursing,  or  anathe- 
matizing, and  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
' severe  denunciation  they  had.  The  word  is 
I said  to  signify  the  Ijord  comes,  or  is  come; 


which,  taken  as  a curse  or  threat,  may  be 
thus  paraphrased,  the  Lord  come  quicklv 
to  take  vengeance  on  thee  for  thy  crimes,*' 
the  indicative  mood  being  used  for  the  op- 
tative. St.  Paul  uses  the  expression,  1 Cor. 
xvi.  22,  pronouncing  anathema  maranOtha 
on  all  that  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

MARAN'TA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  1 Monandria,  order  1 Monogynia.  The 
species  arc  perennials,  and  among  them  is 
the  maranta  arundinacea,  or  Indian  Arrow- 
root, 

JMARAS'IMUS,  in  medicine,  an  atrophy 
or  consumption  ; a w’asting  of  flesh  without 
fever  or  apparent  disease. 

hlAR'BLE,  in  natural  history,  a genus  of 
fossils ; being  bright  and  beautiful  stones, 
composed  of  small  separate  concretions, 
moderately  hard,  not  giving  fire  with  steel, 
fermenting  with  and  soluble  in  acid  men- 
strua, and  calcining  in  a slight  fire.  Mar- 
ble is,  in  fact,  the  popular  name  of  any  spe- 
cies of  calcareous  stone  or  mineral,  of  a 
compact  texture,  and  of  a beautiful  appear- 
ance, susceptible  of  a good  polish.  Tlie  va- 
rieties are  numerous  and  greatly  diversi- 
fied in  colour.  It  is  much  used  for  statues, 
busts,  pillars,  chimncv-pieces,  monuments, 
&c. 

MAR'CASITE,  a name  (in  scientific  no- 
menclature now  obsolete)  which  has  been 
given  to  all  sorts  of  minerals,  to  ores,  py- 
rites, and  semi-metals. 

ISIARCH,  the  third  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  calendar  of  Wuma  and 
Juhus  Ciesar ; but  in  the  calendar  of  Ro- 
mulus it  stood  first,  in  honour  of  his  re- 
puted father.  Mars.  This  month  seems  to 
liave  a strong  claim  to  the  first  place  in  the 
series,  because  in  March  the  sun  enters 
into  the  sign  Aries,  which  is  reckoned  the 
first  sign  of  the  zodiac. March,  in  mili- 

tary affairs,  the  movement  of  a body  of 
troops  from  one  place  to  another ; or  the 
measured  and  regular  pace  of  a soldier,  ac- 
cording to  a certain  form  and  time. In 

music,  any  piece  adapted  to  a soldier's 
march. 

MARCHES,  borders  or  confines,  parti- 
cularly the  boundaries  between  England 
and  \Valc8.  The  office  of  the  *'  lords 
marchers  ” was  originally  to  guard  the 
frontiers. 

MARCO'SI.VNS,  a sect  of  Christian  he- 
retics in  the  second  century,  so  called  from 
their  leader  Marcus,  who  represented  the 
Deity  as  consisting  not  of  a trinity,  but  a 
quaternity,  viz.  the  Ineffable,  Silence,  the  | 
Father,  and  Truth. 

MAR'tiAR.VTE,  in  chemistry,  a com-  , 
pound  of  mnrgaric  acid  with  a base.  | 

M.VRG.VR'iC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet 
for  an  acid  which  appears  in  the  form  of 
pearly  scales,  and  is  obtained  by  digesting 
soap  made  of  hog’s  lard  and  potash,  in  , 
water.  It  is  also  called  margarine.  , 1 

M.VU'GODE,  in  mineralogy,  a blm*n  ^ 
gray  stone  resembling  clay  in  external  ap* 
pearance,  hut  so  hara  as  to  cut  spar*  and  , 
zeolites.  I 

MAUGRA'VIATK,  the  territory  or  jun^-  , 
diction  of  a margrave,  originally  a lord  or  . 


•MS 


BKAUTIFIIL  BLACK  MARHLK  WITH  WIllTR  STOTS  IS  lOUND  AT  KILFr.NXT.^ 


MARM.S,  TltOIMitt  lU:rH  RnrTT.R  THAN  r,R\?«irK.,  f-AfAni.K  or  Mocn  I.ONOKn  UHStSTtNO  TUB  IIKCAYINO  INFLUKKCR  OF  AIR  ANH  MOISTUHK. 


COLLATERAL  BRANCIiKS  IN  TUE  FOURTH  DEGREE  HAY  MAllRT. 
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keeper  of  the  marches  or  borders,  but  now 
a title  of  nobility  in  Germany,  &c. 

jVIAR'lGOLD,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Calendula,  bearing  a yellow  flower. 
There  are  several  plants  of  different  genera 
bearing  this  name;  as  the  African  Miart- 
gold,  of  the  genus  Tagetes ; com  marigold, 
of  the  genus  Chrysanthemum ; marsh  mari’ 
gold,  of  the  genus  Caltba,  &e. 

MARl'NE,  pertaining  to  the  sea,  as  ma- 
rine productions,  &c.  Also  a general  name 
for  the  navy  of  a kingdom  or  state,  compre- 
hending likewise  all  that  relates  to  naval 
affairs,  as  the  building,  rigging,  arming, 
equipping,  navigating,  and  employing  sliips. 

MARTNE  REMAINS',  the  shells  of  sea- 
flsh,  found  on  dicing  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face, in  nearly  all  situations  and  countries, 
and  in  some  in  solid  beds  of  great  depth, 
and  covering  very  extensive  tracts.  In 
truth,  many  naturmists  have  supposed  that 
rocks  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime 
arc  composed  entirely  of  their  remains. 
They  are  found  at  various  depths  with  in- 
tervening land  remains,  generally  in  three 
strata,  one  above  the  other,  serving  to  prove 
that  the  bed  of  the  sea  had  been  at  three 
distinct  remote  times  in  those  positions, 
and  for  long  periods.  The  species  of  re- 
mains thus  discovered  are  of  animals  which 
either  do  not  exist  at  present,  or  arc  only 
found  in  remote  seas. 

M.\Rl'NES,  soldiers  raised  for  naval  ser- 
! vice,  and  trained  to  flght  either  on  ship- 
board, or  in  an  action  on  land. 

I MARK,  or  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  a ca- 

! nonical  book  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
1 second  in  order.  St.  Mark  wrote  his  gospel 
at  Rome,  where  he  accompanied  St.  Rctcr, 
in  the  year  of  Christ  -14.  Tcrtullian,  and 
others,  pretend  that  St.  Mark  was  no  more 
' than  an  amanuensis  to  St.  Peter,  who  dic- 
tated this  gospel  to  him ; others  assert  that 
he  wrote  it  after  St.  Peter's  death.  Nor  arc 
the  learned  less  divided  as  to  the  language 
this  gospel  was  written  in;  somcaflimiing  it 
to  have  been  in  Grec|(,  and  others  in  Latin. 
It  however  seems  plainly  intended  for  Chris- 
tian converts  from  paganism,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  evangelical  writings 
‘ by  its  brevity,  passing  over  much  that  re- 
lates to  the  character  of  Christ  as  Messiah. 

* — Marir,  a money  of  account,  or  a coin. 

. The  English  mark  is  two-thirds  of  a pound 
' sterling,  or  l.'i#.  4d. 

, Marl,  a species  of  calcareous  earth, 

, being  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
clay,  used  in  agriculture  for  enriching  bar- 
ren land,  and  valuable  according  to  the 
1 proportion  of  lime  which  it  contains.  All 
1 solid  marls  crumble  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
1 niosphere,  usually  in  the  course  of  a year. 

1 Like  elay,  it  belongs  both  to  secondary  and 
j alluvial  earths,  where  it  occurs  in  masses 
1 or  in  beds;  hence  it  is  found  associated 
1 with  compact  limestone,  or  with  sand  and 
clay.  It  contains  various  organic  reniaiiis, 
as  shells,  fish,  bones  of  birds  and  of  quad- 
] rupeds,  and  sometimes  vegetables. 

1 MAR'LiNES,  a sea  term  for  lines  of  un- 
! twisted  hemp  well  tarred,  to  keep  the  ends 
of  the  ropes,  &c.  from  unravelling. Mar- 

linC’Spike,  a small  iron  spike,  used  to  open 
the  bolt  rope  when  tbe  sail  is  to  be  sewed 
to  it,  &c. 

MAR'MALADE,  the  pulp  of  quinces 
boiled  into  a consistence  with  sugar;  ora 
confection  of  plums,  apricots,  quinces,  &c. 
boiled  with  sugar. 

MAR'MikLlTE,  a mineral  of  a metallic 
or  pearly  lustre;  a hydrate  of  magnesia. 

MAR'MOSE,  iu  zoology,  an  animal  re- 
sembling the  opossum,  but  smaller.  Instead 
of  a bag,  the  marmose  has  two  longitudinal 
folds  near  the  thighs,  which  serve  to  inclose 
their  young. 

MAR'MOT,  in  zoology,  a quadniped  of 
the  genus  Arctomga,  allied  to  the  murine  or 
rat  tribe.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a rabbit, 
and  inhabits  the  higher  region  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  .When  these  animals  (which 
live  in  societicsT  are  eating,  they  post  a sen- 
tinel, who  gives  a shrill  whistle  on  the  ap- 
proach of  any  danger,  and  they  all  retire 
into  their  burrows,  which  are  well  lined  with 
moss  and  hay.  In  these  retreats  they  re- 
main, in  a torpid  state,  from  the  autumn 
till  April.  There  are  several  other  species 
of  the  genus,  and  among  them  is  the  wood> 
chuck  or  ground  hog,  and  the  wistonwish  or 
prairie  dog,  of  North  America. 

MAROONS',  the  name  given  to  revolted 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  some 
parts  of  South  America.  In  many  cases,  by 
taking  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they 
have  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the 
colonics,  and  sustained  a long  and  brave 
resistance  to  thewliite  population. 

MARQUE,  letter  of,  a power  granted  by 
A state  to  its  subjects,  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  subjects  of  a state  with  whom  it  is  at 
war. 

MAR'QUIS,  or  MAR'QUESS,  a title  of 
houour,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  duke,  flrst 
given  to  those  who  commanded  the  marches, 
or  borders  and  frontiers  of  a kingdom. 
Mnrquisses  were  not  known  in  England  till 
Richard  11.  in  the  year  1337<  created  Robert 
de  Vere  marquis  ot  Dublin.  The  formal 
title  given  to  a man{uis  in  writing,  is  “ most 
noble,  most  honourable,  and  potent  prince." 
The  marquis’s  coronet  is  a circle  of  gold  set 
round  with  four  strawberry  leaves,  and  as 
many  pearls  on  pyramidal  points  of  equal 
height  alternate. 

MAR'RIAGK,  a contract  both  of  a civil 
and  religious  nature,  between  a man  and  a 
woman,  by  which  they  engage  to  live  in 
mutual  love  and  fidelity  till  death  shall  se- 
parate them — a bond  of  connexion  which 
was  instituted  by  God  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  llie  sexes,  for  iiromoting  domestic 
felicity,  and  for  securing  the  maintenance 
and  ciiucnlion  of  children.  The  Jews  looked 
upon  the  words  " be  fruitful  and  inultiply," 
ns  containing  nn  indispensable  injunction 
to  enter  into  this  slate ; ami  the  man,  whose 
Uflughtcr  was  not  married  before  the  age 
of  twenty,  was  looked  upon  as  accessary  to 
any  irregtilnrilics  she  might  be  guilty  of. 
In  almost  all  imtinns,  the  day  of  marringc 
U celebrated  with  religious  ceremonies;  and 
surely  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  pray 

IN  TFNICR,  AN  ORDER  OF  KNIOIlTItOOD  IH  CALLRO  KNIOIIT8  OF  8T.  MARK.  Q .'i 


THE  EXISTENCE  OF  3IABL  3IAT  GENERALLY  BE  DETERMINED  BY  ITS  FALLING  INTO  FOWDER,  TfHEN  DRIED,  AFTER  EXPOSURE  TO  MOIST  AIR. 


MABSUES  ARB  FATAL  TO  UEALTU  IN  HOT  COUNTKIES,  OWING  TO  THEIR  FERMENTING,  AND  EVOLVING  A GREAT  QUANTITY  OP  PUTRID  MATTER, 


WITH  CATHOLICS,  MARRIAGE  IS  A SACRAMENT;  BUT  NOT  WITH  PROTESTANTS, 
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for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  such  a union. 
With  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
East,  the  bride  was  obtained  by  presents 
made,  or  services  rendered,  to  her  parents  ; 
and  to  this  day  the  same  practice  prevails 
among  the  Circassians,  and  the  poorer 
Turks  and  Chinese. Both  men  and  wo- 

men, among  the  Athenians,  cut  off  their 
hair  before  marriage,  and  consecrated  it  to 
some  god  or  goddess,  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  had  more  immediately  placed 
themselves ; and  all  virgins,  before  they 
could  enter  upon  that  state,  were  conse- 
crated to  Diana.  Previous  to  the  actual 
marriage  of  the  parties  contracted,  sacri- 
fices were  offered  up,  and  the  gall  of  the 
victim  was  always  thrown  behind  the  altar, 
intimating  that  anger  and  malice  should 
have  no  admission.  Among  the  Romans 
there  was  no  particular  age  determined  for 
marriage,  but  all  espousals  were  to  be  con- 
summated by  the  nuptials  within  two  years. 
The  man  always;  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  contract,  sent  a plain  iron  ring  to  the 
woman,  as  a pledge  of  affection.  The  an- 
cient Christian  church  laid  several  restraints 
upon  her  members  in  relation  to  marriage  ; 
such  was  the  rule  forbidding  Christians  to 
marry  with  infidels  and  heathens ; another 
restraint  related  to  the  consanguinity  and 
affinity  prohibited  in  Scripture  : athird  was, 
that  children  under  age  should  not  marry 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  guar- 
dians, or  next  relations:  and  another  was, 
that  there  should  be  some  parity  of  condi- 
tion between  the  contracting  parties. In 

conclusion,  we  must  notice,  that  according 
to  a recent  act  of  parliament,  the  holy  rite 
of  marriage  has  in  this  country  been  made 
a mere  civil  contract. 

M.VRS,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  superior 
planets,  moving  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit 
between  those  of  the  earth  and  Jupiter. 
Mars  appears  to  move  from  west  to  east 
round  the  earth,  his  periodical  motion 
round  the  sun  is  in  687  days  nearly.  His 
apparent  motion  is  very  unequal,  and  he 
moves  about  his  axis  in  Uttle  more  than  one 
of  our  days  and  nights. 

MARSH,  a tract  of  low  land,  usually  or 
occasionally  covered  with  water,  or  very 
wet  and  miry,  and  overgrown  with  coarse 
grass  and  sedges.  Land  occasionally  over- 
fiowed  by  the  tides,  is  called  a salt  marsh. 

MAR'SHAL,  in  its  primary  signification, 
means  an  officer  who  nas  the  command  or 
care  of  horses ; but  it  is  now  applied  to  offi- 
cers who  have  very  different  employments. 

Marshal  of  ike  King's  Bench, 

an  officer  who  has  the  custody  of  that  prison 
in  Southwark.  This  officer  is  obliged  to 
give  his  attendance,  and  to  take  into  cus- 
tody all  persons  committed  by  that  court. 

Marshal  of  the  Exchequer,  an  officer  to 

whom  tliat  court  commits  the  king’s 

debtors. FieUBmarshal,  a military  officer 

of  tlic  liighcst  rank.— marshal,  the 
eighth  officer  of  state:  an  honorary  title, 
and  personal,  until  made  hereditary  by 

Charles  II.  in  the  family  of  Howard. In 

the  United  States  of  America,  a marshal  is 
a civil  officer,  appointed  by  the  president 


and  senate,  in  each  judicial  district ; an- 
swering to  the  sheriff  of  a county  in  Eng- 
land. 

MAR'SHALLING,  in  heraldry,  is  the 
arranging  of  several  coats  of  arms  belong- 
ing to  distinct  families,  in  one  escutcheon 
or  shield,  together  with  their  ornaments, 
&c.  Also  the  disposing  of  persons  at  public 
solemnities  in  their  proper  places. 

MAR'SHALSEA,  a prison  in  Southwark. 
A court  originally  instituted  to  hear  and  . 
determine  causes  between  the  servants  of 
the  king’s  household  and  others  within  the 
verge  of  the  court,  that  is,  within  twelve 
miles  round  Whitehall. 

MARSUPRA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  a muscle 
of  the  thigh  so  named  from  the  doubling  of 
its  tendons,  which  resemble  a purse.  ] 

hlARTEL'LO  TOTV'ERS,  a number  of  ' 
towers  erected  on  an  open  part  of  the  i 
Kentish  coast,  at  intervals  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  as  a defence  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  France  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Buonaparte.  They  are  circular, 
with  very  thick  walls,  and  bomb-proof  roofs. 
One  traversing  gun  was  mounted  on  each, 
in  working  which  the  men  w ere  seci^ed  by 
a lofty  parapet.  They  derived  their  name 
{though  corrupted)  from  Mortella,  in  Cor- 
sica, where  a strong  tower  maintained  a 
determined  resistance  to  the  English  force 
in  1791.  These  towers  have  since  served  as 
stations  for  the  use  of  the  coast  blockade 
force. 

MARTEN,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Musfela,  or  weasel  tribe ; one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  beasts  of  prey  which  is  j 
found  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  a small  1 
head,  an  agile  body,  and  lively  eyes.  These  j 
animals  are  very  destructive  to  poultry, 
eggs,  &c, ; they  also  feed  on  rats,  mice, 
moles,  and  sometimes  on  CTain.  The  pine  \ 
marten  {"mustela  7nartis)  inhabits  the  woods  j 
of  North  America,  and  is  much  esteemed  j 
for  its  fur,  which  is  used  for  Irimminjff. 
About  100,000  skins  of  the  animal  arc  said  I 
to  be  annually  collected  in  the  furcountries. 

M.ARTIN,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the  • 
genus  Hirundo,  which  forms  its  nest  in  \ 
buildings.  | 

hlARTINETS,  in  a ship,  small  lines  ) 
fastened  to  the  leech  of  a sail,  reeved  ; 
through  a block  on  the  top  ipnst  head,  and  , 
coming  down  by  the  mast  to  the  deck.  , 
Their  use  is  to  bring  the  leech  of  the  sail  ' 

close  to  the  yard  to  he  furled. In  mili-  j 

tnry  language,  a martinet  signifies  a strict  . 
disciplinarian. 

MAR'T1NG-\LE,  in  the  manege,  a thong 
of  leather  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  girths  1 
under  the  belly  of  the  horse,  and  at  the 
other  end  to  the  niusrole,  passing  between 

the  fore  legs. Als(»,  a sea  term  for  a rope 

extending  from  the  jib-boom  to  the  end  of 
the  bumkiu. 

hlAllT'LETS,  in  heraldry,  little  birds  ro- 
presented  without  feet,  and  used  as  a dif* 
forenre  or  mark  of  distinction  for  younger 
brothers;  to  put  them  in  mind  (at  it  has 
been  rather  quaintly  said)  that  they  arc  to 
trust  to  the  wings  of  virtue  and  merit,  in 
order  to  raise  themselves,  and  not  to  their 
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BELIGIOUS  TYRANNY  AROUSES  TUB  SPIRIT  OP  MARTYRDOM. 
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feet,  they  haTing  little  laud  to  set  their 
foot  on. 

MAR'TTR,  any  innocent  person  wdio 
suffers  death  in  defence  of  a cause,  rather 
than  abandon  it.  In  the  Christian  sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  one  who  lays  down  his 
life  for  the  Gospel,  or  suffers  death  for  the 
sake  of  his  religion.  The  Christian  church 
has  abounded  iu  martyrs,  and  history  is 
filled  with  surprising  accounts  of  their 
singular  constancy  and  fortitude  under  the 
most  cruel  torments  human  nature  was 
capable  of  suffering.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tiana believed  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed 
very  singular  privileges:  that  upon  their 
death  they  were  immediately  admitted  to 
the  beatific  vision,  while  other  souls  waited 
for  the  completion  of  their  happiness  till 
the  day  of  judgment;  and  that  God  would 
grant  chiefiy  to  their  prayers  the  hastening 
of  his  kingdom,  and  shortening  the  times 
of  persecution.  The  festivals  of  the  mar- 
tyrs are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  may  be 
carried  back  at  least  till  the  time  of  Poly- 
carp,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
year  of  Christ  1C8.  On  these  days  the 
Christians  met  at  the  graves  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  offered  prayers  and  thanksgirings 
to  God  for  the  examples  they  had  afforded 
them  : they  celebrated  the  eucharist,  and 
gave  alms  to  the  poor;  which,  together 
with  a panegyrical  oration  or  sermon,  and 
reading  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  were  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  these  anniversaries. 

MARTYROL'OGY,  n catalogue  or  list  of 
martyrs,  including  the  history  of  their  lives 
and  sufferings. 

MA'SONRY,  that  branch  of  the  building 
art  which  consists  in  hewing  or  squaring 
atones,  &c.,  and  of  properly  laying  them. 

MA'SONS,  or  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
: SONS,  a term  applied  to  a fraternity  of 
great  antiquity,  and  so  called  probably  be- 
cause the  first  founders  of  that  society 
were  persons  of  that  craft  or  occupation. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  they  arc 
bound  by  an  oath  o4  secrecy  not  to  reveal 
Any  thing  that  passes  within  the  society, 
and  the  members  throughout  the  whole 
world  are  known  to  each  other  by  certain 
secret  signs,  hike  any  other  society  founded 
on  general  principles,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  well  organized,  it  has  at  particular 
times  been  subservient  to  the  production 
of  much  good,  and  at  others  of  much  evil, 
according  to  the  different  purposes  for 
which  it  has  been  employed;  and,  like 
every  other  society  of  any  magnitude,  it 
has  been  the  object  of  hypcriinlicnl  enco- 
mium from  its  friends,  and  obloquy  from 
its  enemies.  It  professes  to  be  founded  on 
the  practice  of  social  and  moral  virtue,  and 
inculcates  **  brotherly  love,  relief,  and 
truth." 

MASQU R,  a theatrical  drama,  or  gorgeous 
histrionic  spectacle,  much  in  favour  of  the 
courts  of  princes,  during  the  Ifith  and  17th 
centuries.  According  to  Holinshcd’s Chro- 
nicle, the  first  masque  performed  in  Kng- 
land  was  in  1610,  in  the  first  year  of  Henry 
Vlllth's  reign.  Hhakspeare,  as  well  ns 
Reniimont  and  Flctehcr,  have  frequently  in- 

troduced  masques  into  their  plays.  James  I. 
carried  the  glory  of  the  masque  to  its  height. 
It  had  before  consisted  of  music,  dancing, 
gaming,  a banquet,  and  a display  of  gro- 
tesque personages  and  fantastic  dresses; 
but  it  now  assumed  a higher  character, 
and  became  married  to  immortal  verse." 
Previously,  "their  chief  aim,"  says  Warton, 
"seems  to  have  been  to  surprise  by  the  ri- 
diculous and  exaggerated  oddity  of  the  vi- 
sors, and  the  singularity  and  splendour  of 

the  dresses." In  architecture,  certain 

pieces  of  sculpture  representing  hideous 
forms,  which  serve  to  fiU  up  vacant  spaces. 

MASQUERA'BE,  an  exhibition  in  which 
persons,  wearing  masks,  meet  together,  and 
represent  different  characters. 

MASS,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  used  at  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist ; or,  in  other  words,  conse- 
crating the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  offering  them,  so  tran- 
substantiated, as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  As  the  mass  is 
believed  to  be  a representation  of  the  pas- 
sion of  our  blessed  Saviour,  so  every  action 
of  the  priest,  and  every  particular  part  of 
the  service,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  his  passion  and 
death.  The  general  division  of  masses  con- 
sists in  high  and  low ; high  mass  is  sung 
by  the  choristers,  and  celebrated  with  the 
^assistance  of  a deacon  and  sub-deacon ; low 
masses  are  those  in  which  the  prayers  are 
barely  rehearsed  without  singing.  There 
are  a great  number  of  different  or  occa- 
sional masses  in  the  Romish  church,  many 
of  which  have  nothing  peculiar  but  the 
name : such  arc  the  masses  of  the  saints, 
&c. — “Mass  priest,  the  name  for  priests 
who  are  kept  in  chantries  or  at  particular 
altars,  to  say  so  many  masses  for  the^ouls 
of  the  deceased. 

MAS'SACllE,  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  human  beings,  without  authority  or  ne- 
cessity, and  without  forms  civil  or  military. 

MAS'SETER,  in  anatomy,  a muscle  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  lower  and  interior  part 
of  the  jngitm,  and  its  end  at  the  external 
superficicH  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

MAS'SIVE,  in  mineralogy,  having  a crys- 
talinc  structure,  but  not  u regular  form. 

Among  builders,  massive  is  an  epithet 
given  to  whatever  is  particularly  heavy  and 
fiolid:  thufl  a massive  column  is  one  too 
short  and  thick  for  the  order  whose  capital 
it  bears,  &c. 

ISIASSO'RA,  or  MASO'RA,  n critical  work 
amongst  tiic  Jews,  containing  rcnmrks  on 
the  verses,  words,  letters,  and  vowel  points 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  llible.  The  Jew- 
ish rabbis  or  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  were 
called  Massorites.  Rcforc  that  time  the 
snered  books  Imd  no  breaks  or  divisions 
into  chapters  or  verses;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  errors  which  had  crept  in  during  the 
Rabylonish  captivity,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  ascertain  and  fix  the  rending  of  the  He- 
brew text ; which  thc^  did,  anil  also  divided 
the  canonical  books  into  twenty-two,  and 
these  twenty-two  books  into  chapters,  and  ' 
the  chapters  into  verses.  | 

"the  MARTTR’a  OLORY  CROWNKn  THR  SOIiPlEH’n  PIOIIT."— DRYHEN,  4A1 


THE  ANCIENT  SOCIETIES  OP  MASONS  ERECTED,  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE,  THOSE  STUPENDOUS  SPECIMENS  OP  ARCHITECTURE  WE  CALL  GOTDIC. 


Ay  UXnAPPT  MASTER  IS  HE  THAT  IS  MADE  CUXXING  BY  MAXY  SHIPWRECKS  ; A MISERABLE  MERCHANT,  THAT  IS  NEITHER  RICH  NOR  WISE.  — ASCHAM. 


HE  IS  A HAPPY  M.\N  THAT  HATH  GOT  THE  MASTERY  AT  HOME.  — BP.  HALL. 
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MAST,  a long,  upright  piece  of  tinflier, 
raised  from  the  keel,  through  the  deck  of  a 
vessel,  to  which  the  yards,  sails,  &c.  are 
fixed  ; the  whole  being  supported  by  an  in* 
genious  corabination  of  ropes,  adapted  to 
ascend  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
sails.  The  mainmast  is  the  largest  mast  in 
the  ship,  and  in  large  ships  is  divided  into 
lower,  top,  and  top  gallant;  the  foremast  is 
the  next  in  size,  standing  near  the  stem  of 
the  ship ; the  mizenraast,  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  stands  between  the  mainmast 
and  the  stern. 

MASTER,  in  law,  the  name  of  several 
officers  who  preside  in  their  several  depart- 
ments; Master  of  the  faculties,  an  officer 
under  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
grants  licenses  and  dispensations. Mas- 

ter of  the  horse,  an  officer  of  the  crown,  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  royal  stud,  and  directs 
the  equerries  and  other  officers  attached  to 

that  part  of  the  regal  establishment. 

Master  of  the  armoury,  one  who  has  the 

charge  of  the  royal  armour. Master  of  the 

wardrobe,  an  officer  under  the  lord  chamber- 
lain,  who  has  the  care  of  the  royal  robes. 

Master  of  the  rolls,  a patent  officer  for 

life,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  rolls  of  par- 
liament and  patents  which  pass  the  great 
seal,  and  of  the  records  of  chancery,  com- 
missions, deeds,  &c.  In  the  absence  of  the 
chancellor  he  sits  as  judge  in  the  court  of 
chancery;  at  other  times  he  hears  causes, 

in  the  Rolls-chapel,  and  makes  orders. 

Masters  in  chancery,  assistants  to  the  lord 
chancellor  and  master  of  the  rolls.  There  are 
twelve  in  ordinary;  besides  extraordinary 
masters;  of  the  former  some  sit  in  court 
every  day  during  term,  and  have  business, 
as  it  arises,  referred  to  them,  such  as  inter- 
locutory orders  for  stating  accounts,  and 
computing  damages,  and  the  like.  The 
masters  extraordinary  are  appointed  to  act 
in  the  countrj',  in  the  several  counties  in 
England,  beyond  ten  miles  distance  from 
London,  by  taking  affidavits,  recognizances, 
acknowledgments  of  deeds,  &c.  for  the  ease 

of  suitors  of  the  court. Master  of  arts, 

the  second  degree  taken  up  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  to  which  candidates  are  not 
admitted  until  they  are  past  seven  years 
standing.  In  the  foreign  and  Scotch  uni- 
versities this  is  the  first  degree.—^ — Master 
of  a ship,  the  same  with  captain  in  a mer- 
chant-man ; but  in  a king^s  ship  he  is  an  of- 
ficer who  inspects  the  provisions  and  stores, 
takes  care  of  the  rigging  and  ballast ; and 
navigates  the  ship  under  the  directions  of 

ills  superior  officer. Master  at  arms,  in 

a king’s  ship,  he  who  has  charge  of  the 
small  arms,  and  exercises  the  petty  offi- 
cers, &c. 

MASTIC,  or  MASTICII,  a solid  and 
transparent  resin,  of  a pale  yellow  or  whitish 
colour,  principally  brought  from  the  island 
of  Chios,  in  drops  or  tears,  as  it  naturally 
forms  itself  in  exuding  from  the  mastic 
tree  (a  species  of  ristaciaj  about  the  size 
and  form  of  a pea.  It  should  be  clear,  pel- 
lucid, and  of  a pale  yellowish  colour,  well 
scented,  and  brittle.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
ns  an  astringent  and  aromatic.  It  is  also 


used  as  an  ingredient  in  drying  vamishce. 
Mastic  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  in 
Turkey,  and  is  there  used  as  a masticatory 
by  women  of  all  denominations,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  the  teeth  and  impart- 
ing an  agreeable  odour  to  the  breath.^— 
Asphaltic  Mastic,  is  a compound  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  mineral  pitch,  which  is 
obtained  from  Pyrmont,  near  Seysell,  and 
brought  down  the  Rhone.  After  being 
roasted  on  an  iron  plate  it  falls  to  powder, 
in  which  state  it  is  mixed  with  about  seven 
per  cent,  of  a bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch, 
found  near  the  same  spot.  This  appears  to 
give  ductility  to  the  mastic,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  only  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur  makes 
it  exceedingly  brittle.  The  powdered  as- 
phaltic is  added  to  the  bitumen  when  in  a 
melting  state ; also  a quantity  of  clean 
gravel,  to  give  it  a proper  consistency  for 
pouring  into  moulds.  "When  laid  down  for 
pavement,  small  stones  are  sifted  on.  It  is 
so  elastic,  that  (according  to  the  account 
given  of  it  in  the  Railway  Magazine)  it  may 
be  considered  a species  of  mineral  leather, 
on  which  the  sun  and  rain  appear  to  have 
no  effect. 

MAS  TIFF,  in  zoology,  a variety  of  the 
canine  race,  hanng  a Iqrgc  head,  with  de- 
pendent lips  and  cars,  and  distinguished  by 
his  vigilance,  strength,  and  courage.  Eng- 
lish mastiffs  were  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation at  Rome,  that  an  officer  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  breeding  them, 
and  sending  to  the  imperial  city  such  as  he 
thought  capable  of  sustaining  the  combats 
in  the  amphitheatre. 

MAS  TODON,  in  natural  history,  an  ex- 
tinct genus  of  mammiferous  animals  re- 
sembling the  elephant  and  mammoth,  but 
found  only  in  a fossil  state.  There  are  no 
traces  within  the  period  of  tradition  or 
history  of  their  exisieucc. 

MAS'TOID,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
those  processes  of  bone  which  resemble  the 
nipple  of  a breast, 

]SI.\STOI/OGY,  that  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  mammiferous  animals. 

MAT  ADORE,  one  of  the  three  principal 
cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and  quadrille, 
which  are  always  two  black  aces  and  the 
deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  seven  in 
hearts  and  diamonds. 

MATE,  an  assistant  officer  to  the  captain 
of  a merchant  vessel,  or  to  a surgeon  on 
shipboard.  Large  ships  have  a first,  second, 

! ami  third  mate. 

I MATE  RIALISM,  the  doctrine  held  by 
those  w ho  maintain  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
notn  spiritual  substance  distinct  frommat- 
I ter,  but  that  it  is  the  result  or  effect  of  the 
1 organization  of  matter  in  the  body.  This 
theory,  however,  does  not  explain  how  mat- 
i ter  can  think,  and  how  physical  motion  can 
1 produce  mental  changes,  which  we  do  not 
* obsen-e  in  so  many  organic  brings.  I'' 
decided  opposition  to  materialism,  is  our 
consciousness  of  the  identity  and  liberty  of 
man,  which  would  be  annihilated  by  it, 

, because  matter  is  governed  bv  the  neces- 
sity of  nature,  and  free  will  therefore  ex- 
I eluded. 
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THE  **IDK.\l”  theory  ABSOLUTELY 

DENIES  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  MATTER. 
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MATE'RIA  MED'ICA,  a term  used  to 
denote  all  those  substances  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  prevention  of  diseases  and 
the  restoration  of  health. 

MATHEMATICS,  the  science  which 
treats  of  ma^itude  and  number,  or  of 
whatever  can  be  measured  or  computed. 
It  is  divided  into  pure  and  sjieculativet 
which  consider  quantity  abstractedly ; and 
mixed,  which  treats  of  ma^itude  as  sub> 
sistin^  in  material  bodies,  and  is  conse- 
quently interwoven  with  physical  consider- 
ations. Mixed  mathematics  are  very  com- 
prehensive; since  to  them  may  be  referred 
astronomy,  optics,  geography,  hydrography, 
hydrostatics,  mechanics,  fortification,  navi- 
ration,  &c.  Not  only  all  objects  of  the 
bodily  world,  but  also  time,  powers,  motion, 
light,  tones,  &c.  may  be  represented  and 
treated  as  mathematical  magnitudes.  Dr. 
Barrow  observes,  **  that  the  mathematics 
etfectually  exercise,  but  never  vainly  delude, 
nor  vexatiously  torment  studious  minds 
with  obscure  subtilties ; but  plainly  de- 
monstrate every  thing  within  their  reach, 
draw  certain  conclusions,  instruct  by  pro- 
fitable rules,  and  unfold  pleasant  questions. 
^Vhile  they  inure  the  mind  to  a constant 
diligence  in  study,  they  deliver  us  from  a 
credulous  simplicity,  fortify  us  against  the 
vanity  of  scepticism,  restrain  us  from  a rash 
presumption,  and  perfectly  subject  us  to 
the  government  of  right  reason.  While  the 
mind  is  abstracted  and  elevated  from  sen- 
sible matter,  it  distinctly  views  pure  forms, 
conceives  the  beauty  of  ideas,  and  investi- 
gates the  harmony  of  proportions;  the 
manners  themselves  are  sensibly  corrected 
and  improved,  the  afiections  composed  and 
rectified,  the  fancy  calmed  and  settled,  and 
the  understanding  raised  and  excited  to 
more  divine  contemplations.** 

MATINS,  the  first  part  of  the  daily  ser- 
vice, particularly  in  the  Romish  church. 

MATRA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a Roman  fes- 
tival celebrated  by  the  matrons,  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Mater  Matula,  on  the  third 
of  the  ides  of  June.  * 

M.\T  RA8S,  or  Cucurbit,  along  straight- 
necked  chemical  glass  vcsrcI  used  for  di- 
gestion and  distillation,  being  sometimes 
oellied,  and  sometimes  gradually  tapering 
into  a conical  figure. 

MATRICE,  a mould,  or  whatever  gives 
form  to  anything;  as  in  printing, the  iiiouid 
or  form  in  whicli  the  type  or  letter  is  cast. 
“ — In  coining,  the  piece  of  steel  on  wliich 
•re  engraved  the  figures,  nnns,  &c.  with 
which  the  coin  is  to  be  stamped. 

matriculation,  the  act  of  admit- 
ting any  person  to  be  a member  of  an 
English  universitv. 

VTRiX,  the  ned  or  mould  of  earth,  See. 
in  which  any  mineral  sulistance  is  found. 

MATRONA'LI A,  a Roman  festival  in- 
stituted by  Romulus,  and  celebrated  on  the 
calends  of  March,  in  honour  of  Mars.  It 
was  kept  by  matrons,  to  whom  presents 
were  made  ny  the  men,  as  by  husbands  to 
their  wives,  &c.  Bachelors  were  entirely 
Bscluded  firnn  any  share  in  the  solemnity. 
M.VTROS8'.  Matros«es  are  soldiers  in  a 

train  of  artillery,  who  arc  next  to  the  gun- 
ners, and  assist  them  in  loading,  firing  and 
sponging  the  guns.  They  carry  fire-locks, 
and  march  with  the  store  waggons  as  guards 
and  assistants. 

MAT  TER,  that  which  is  the  object  of 
our  senses,  the  distinguishing  property  of 
which  is  its  ris  inertia,  or  power  of  resist- 
ing any  attempts  to  make  it  change  its 
state.  Matter  is  usually  divided  by  philo- 
sophical WTiters  into  four  kinds  or  classes: 
solid,  liquid,  aeriform,  and  imponderable. 
Solid  substances  are  those  whose  parts 
firmly  cohere  or  resist  impression,  as  wood 
or  stone;  liquids  have  free  motion  among 
their  parts,  and  easily  yield  to  impression, 
ns  water  and  wine.  Aeriform  substances 
are  elastic  fluids,  called  vapours  and  gases, 
as  air  and  oxygen  gas.  The  imponderable 
substances  are  destitute  of  weight,  as  light, 
caloric,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

MA^mi'EW,  or  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  New  Testament.  St. 
Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Judsca,  at  the 
request  of  those  he  had  converted,  and  it  is 
thought  he  began  it  in  the  year  -U,  eight 
years  after  Christ*s  resurrection.  It  was 
written,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
the  ancients,  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  lan- 
guage, which  was  then  common  in  Judtea; 
but  tlie  Greek  version  of  it,  which  now 
passes  for  the  original,  is  ns  old  as  the 
apostolical  times.  St.  Matthew’s  view  in 
writing  his  gospel,  was  chiefly  to  show  the 
royal  descent  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  repre- 
sent his  life  and  conversation  among  men. 

MATURANT,  in  pharmacy,  a medicine 
or  application  to  a tumour,  which  promotes 
suppuration. 

MAUL'STICK,  a painter’s  stick,  on  which 
he  rests  his  hand  when  he  paints. 

I\IAUND,  (in  archaeology)  a great  basket 
or  hamper,  containing  eight  bales.  Also,  a 
weight  used  in  India. 

MA UN’DAY  TH  U RSD AY,  the  Thursday 
in  passion-week,  or  next  before  Good  Friday. 
The  word  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  the  Saxon  mand,  a basket;  because  on 
that  day  princes  used  to  give  alms  to  the 
poor  from  their  baskets.  Olliers  think  it 
was  called  Maunday  or  Mandate  Thursday, 
from  the  dies  mandaii  (the  day  of  com- 
mand), the  command  wliioh  Christ  gave  his 
disciples  to  commemorate  him  in  the  Lord’s 
supper,  which  he  this  day  instituted;  or 
from  the  new  commandment  that  he  gave 
them  to  love  one  another,  after  he  had 
wa^iicd  their  feet  ns  a token  of  his  love  to 
them. 

MAUSOLK'UM,  a general  designation 
of  any  superb  and  mngnifleent  monument 
of  the  dead,  adorned  with  rich  sculpture, 
and  inscribed  with  an  epitaph.  In  a more 
confined  ncccptaiion  it  signifies  the  pomp- 
ous monument  4n  honour  of  some  emperor, 
nrince,  or  very  illustrious  personage;  but 
It  properly  and  literally  signifies  that  par- 
ticular monument  built  bv  Artemisin,  to 
the  meninrv  of  her  husbnna  MauRulus,kiiig 
of  Caria,  wiicncc  it  derives  its  name.  'Dus 
monuiiu'iit  was  so  superb  thnt  it  wns  reck- 
oned one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
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IVIAXIL'LA,  in  anatomy,  the  jaw-bone, 
which  is  either  the  maxilla  superior,  or  in- 
ferior. The  jaws  are  sliorter  in  the  human 
frame  than  in  that  of  any  other  animal,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body ; and  this 
is  a circumstance  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  face.  The  maxilla  superior, 
or  upper  jaw,  is  composed  of  thirteen  bones, 
twelve  of  which  are  in  pairs.  The  maxilla 
inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  is  that  movable  bone 
of  the  head  which  contains  the  lower  scries 
of  teeth. 

hlAXIL'LARY,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  what  belongs  to  the  jaw-bones,  as  the 
maxillary  arteries,  muscles,  veins,  &c. 

MAXTMUM,  in  mathematics,  the  great- 
est quantity  attainable  in  any  case ; opposed 

to  minhnum. In  commerce,  the  highest 

price  of  any  article,  as  fixed  by  law  or  regu- 
lation. 

M.VXT^I,  an  established  proposition  or 
principle ; in  which  sense,  according  to 
popular  usage,  it  denotes  nearly  the  same 
as  axiom  in  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
Maxims  are  self-evident  propositions,  and 
the  principles  of  all  science;  for  on  these, 
and  detinitions,  all  demonstrative  know’- 
ledge  depends. 

MAY,  tlie  fifth  month  in  the  year,  reck- 
oning from  January ; and  the  third,  begin- 
ning with  March,  as  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  the  Homans,  This  month  derives 
its  name  from  Main,  thcraother  of  Mercury, 
to  whom  they  oifered  sacrifice  on  the  first 
day  of  it ; and  on  the  4th  of  the  calends  of 
May,  the  Romans  held  their  Floralia,  or 
festival  in  honour  of  Flora.  Mr.  Borlase 
says  : “ May  customs  are  nothing  more  than 
a gratulation  of  the  spring,  to  testify  univer- 
sal joy  at  the  revival  of  vegetation.’*  And 
Mr.  Douce  observes,  **  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  queen  of  May  is  the  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  goddess  Flora, 
in  the  Roman  festival.**  It  was  anciently 
the  custom  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a 
maying,  early  on  tlie  first  of  May;  nor  is  this 
custom  wholly  extinct  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land at  the  present  day,  though  it  may  be 
accounted  somewhat  “ ungcnlcel.**  Bourne 
tells  us  that  in  his  time,  in  the  villages  of 
the  north  of  England,  the  juvenile  part  of 
both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise  a little  after 
midnight  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and 
walk  to  some  neighbouring  wood,  accom- 
panied with  music  and  theblowiiigof  horns, 
wiierc  they  broke  down  branches  from  the 
trees,  and  adorned  them  with  nosegays  ami 
crowns  of  Howers.  This  done,  they  returned 
homewards  with  their  booty,  about  the  time 
of  sun-rise,  and  made  their  doors  and  win- 
dows triumph  in  tlic  fiowery  spoil.-^AVc 
need  not  inform  those  who  arc  acquainted 
with  our  aouth-w’cstcrn  counties  (Hamp- 
shire more  especially),  that  among  all  the 
rustic  revelries  there  known,  the  village 
maying’*  is  pre-eminent.  ^Ve  well  remem- 
ber what  happy  groupcs  were  wont  to  as- 
semble on  such  oemsions,  to  join  the  incri^’  , 
danec.  or  mingle  witli  the  crowd  of  practi- 
cal jokers:  nay,  so  vividly  is  the  acme 
painted  on  the  retina  of  our  memory,  that 
had  not  the  incomparable  author  of  “Our 

Village**  already  sketched  it  to  tlie  life,  we 
might  have  been  tempted  to  do  it  even  here 
— less  graphically  we  are  sure,  and,  in  all 
probability,  not  more  correctly,  so  without 
farther  preface,  we  introduce  it; — “ Here 
we  are  at  the  Green ; a little  turfy  spot, 
where  three  roads  meet,  close  shut  in  by 
hedge-rows,  with  its  pretty  white  cottage, 
and  its  long  slip  of  a garden  at  one  angle. 

I had  no  expectation  of  scenery  so  com- 
pact, so  like  a glade  in  a forest ; it  is  quite 
a cabinet  picture,  with  green  trees  for  the 
frame.  In  the  midst  grows  a superb  horse- 
cliesnut,  in  the  full  glory  of  its  flowery  pyra- 
mids, and  from  the  trunk  of  the  chesnut 
the  May-houses  commence.  They  are  co- 
vered alleys  built  of  green  boughs,  deco- 
rated with  garlands  and  great  bunches  of 
flowers,  the  gayest  that  blow — lilacs,  Guel- 
der-roses, peonies,  tulips,  stocks — hanging 
down  like  chandeliers  among  the  dancers; 
for  of  dancers,  gay,  dark-eyed  young  girls 
in  straw  bonnets  and  white  gowns,  and 
their  lovers  in  their  Sunday  attire,  the  May- 
houses  were  full.  The  girls  had  mostly  the 
look  of  extreme  youth,  and  danced  well  and 
quietly  Uke  ladies — too  much  so : I should 
have  been  glad  to  sec  less  elegance  and 
more  enjoyment ; and  their  partners,  though 
not  altogether  so  graceful,  were  as  decorous 
and  as  indifferent  as  real  gentlemen.  It 
was  quite  like  a ball-room,  as  pretty  and 
almost  as  dull.  Outside  was  the  fun.  It 
is  the  outside,  theupper  gallery  of  the  world, 
that  has  that  good  thing.  There  were  chil- 
dren laughing,  eating,  trj’ing  to  cheat,  and 
being  cheated,  round  an  ancient  and  prac- 
tised vender  of  oranges  and  gingerbread ; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  lay  a merry 
groupe  of  old  men,  in  coats  almost  as  old 
as  themselves,  and  young  ones  in  no  coats 
at  all,  excluded  from  the  dance  by  the  dis- 
grace of  a smock-frock.  ^Yho  would  have 
thought  of  etiquette  finding  its  wav  into 
the  May-houses  1 That  groupe  would  have 
suited  Teniers;  it  smoked  and  drank  a lit- 
tle, but  it  laughed  a great  deal  more. 
There  were  a few  decent  matronly  looking 
women,  too,  sitting  in  a cluster;  and  young 
mothers  strolling aliout  with  infants  in  their 
arms ; and  ragged  boys  peeping  tbrouKh 
the  boughs  at  the  dancers;  and  the  brignl 
sun  shilling  gloriously  on  all  this  innocent 
happiness.  Oh,  what  a pretty  sight  it  was  !’* 

^IAY*-FLY,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
called  a watcr-cricket,  which  turns  to  a fly  ; 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  is  used  as  a bait 
ill  fishing,  especially  for  trout. 

i\IAYUR,  the  chief  mnmstrate  of  a citv, 
who,  in  London  and  YTork,  is  called  lord- 
mayor.  [See  Common  Council.]  ' 

MEAD,  an  agreeable  sweet  kind  of  wine, 
made  of  honey  and  water  boiled  and  fer- 
mented. 

MEAD'OYV,  in  its  general  signification, 
mean;  pasture  or  grass  land,  annually  mown 
for  hay;  hut  it  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  lands  that  arc  loo  moist  for  rattle  to 
grate  upon  in  winter,  witliout  spoiling  the 
sward.  In  America,  the  word  mr.-tn  -j:  is 
niiplicd  imiticularly  to  the  low  ground  on 
the  banl.-*  of  rivers,  consisting  of  a rich 
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ALL  MOTIONS  TAKE  PLACE  IN  CONFOUMIIY  TO  CEllTAIN  miNCirLES. 
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mould  or  an  alluvial  soil,  whether  grass 
land,  pasture,  tillage,  or  wood  land. 

MKAU'OW-OIIK,  in  mineralogy,  con- 
choidal  boi;  iron  ore. 

ME^VD'OW-STN'EET,  in  botany,  a plant 
of  the  genus  Spiraa,  with  crumpled  leaves, 
something  like  those  of  the  elm,  growing  in 
meadows.  Its  dower  expands  in  tlic  form 

of  a rose. Jfeadoio-rue,  a plant  of  the 

genus  Thalictrum. Meadow-saffron^  a 

plant  of  the  genus  Colchictim. Meadow- 

saxifrage^  a plant  of  the  genus  Peuerdanum. 

ME.AN,  a middle  state;  called  arithmeii- 
ca/,  when  it  is  half  the  sum  of  two  ex- 
tremes ; geometrical^  when  it  is  the  square 
root  of  the  product  of  two  extremes;  and 
karmoniealf  when  it  is  proportional  to  the 
sum  of  the  two  extremes. The  mean  dis- 

tance of  a planet  from  the  sun,  in  astronomy, 
is  the  right  line  draw  n from  the  sun,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  ellip- 
sis the  planet  moves  in  ; and  this  is  equal 
to  the  semi-transverse  axis,  and  is  so  called, 
because  it  is  a mean  between  the  planet's 
greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  sun. 

Mean  motion,  that  whereby  a planet  is 

supposed  to  move  equally  in  its  orbit,  and 

is  always  proportional  to  the  time. 

Meantime,  or  equal  time,  that  which  is  mea- 
sured by  an  equable  motion,  as  a clock. 

ME'ASLES,  in  medicine  {rubeola)  a dis- 
order incident  to  children,  consisting  of  a 
fever,  attended  with  inflammation,  cough, 
and  ^flictilty  of  breathing.  Persons  of  all 
ages  are  liable  to  its  attacks ; but  it  is  more 
common  in  voung  children,  and  rarely  af- 
fects an  individual  a second  time.  The 
symptoms  are  hoarseness,  cough,  drowsi- 
ness, and,  about  the  fourth  day,  an  eruption 
of  small  red  spots.  Even  w’hcn  violent,  the 
measles  are  not  often  of  a putrid  tendency, 
although  such  a disposition  sometimes  pre- 
vails. In  the  case  of  the  simple  measles, 
the  best  treatment  is  abstinence  from  food, 
and  the  use  of  mild,  mucilaginous,  sweet- 
ened drinks. 

ME  ASSURE,  any  giy;n  quantity  by  which 
the  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and  capacity 
of  other  things  may  be  estimated,  or  pro- 
portioned, for  the  case,  convenience,  and 
regulation  of  trade  ami  commerce.  For- 
merly, every  province,  and  almost  every 
place  of  importance  had  its  ow'n  measures, 
which  proved  a most  perplexing  hindrance 
to  commercial  intercourse.  In  modem 
times  many  attempts  at  unifonnity  have 
been  made  in  tiic  United  Kingdom;  till  at 
length,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  canic 
into  operation  Jan.  1,  1820,  the  standard 
1/ondon  measures  and  weights  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  standard  for  weights  and 
1 measures  throughout  the  realm.  This  act 
' wss  called  the  '*  act  of  uniformity;”  and  the 
* system  thus  established,  the  imperial  sys- 
tem.^—Measure,  in  geometry,  any  certain 
quantity  assumed  as  one,  or  unity,  to  which 
the  ratio  of  otlmr  similar  quantities  is  ex- 
prf'^ed;  thus  the  measure  of  a line  is  the 
extension  of  a right  line  at  pleasure,  wliich 
is  to  be  considered  ns  unity,  as  an  inch,  n 

foot,  or  a yard. Mrnnure,  in  music,  the 

interval  or  spare  of  time  which  the  person 

who  beats  time  takes  between  the  rising 
and  falling  of  his  hand,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  movement  sometimes  quicker  and  some- 
times slower,  according  to  the  music  or  sub- 
ject that  is  to  be  sung  or  played. Mea- 

sure, in  poetry,  a certain  number  of  syllables 
metrically  measured. 

MECHANTCS,  that  branch  of  practical 
mathematics  which  treats  of  the  effects  of 
pow’ers  or  moving  forces,  and  applies  them 
to  machines  aud  engines.  The  term  me- 
chanics is  also  equally  applied  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  equilibrium  of  pow’ers,  more 
properly  called  statics,  and  to  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  generation  aud  commu- 
nication of  motion,  which  constitutes  me- 
chanics, strictly  so  called.  The  knowledge 
of  mechanics  is  one  of  those  things  tiiat 
serves  to  distinguish  civilized  nations  from 
savage.  It  is  by  this  science,  that  the  ut- 
most improvement  is  made  of  every  power 
and  force  in  nature;  and  the  motions  of  the 
elements,  water,  air,  and  fire,  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  various  purposes  of  life  : for, 
however  weak  the  force  of  man  appears  to 
be  when  unassisted  by  this  art,  yet,  with 
its  aid,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  above  his 
reach.  It  is  distinguished,  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  into  practical  and  rational  me- 
chanics; the  former  of  w’hich  treats  of  the 
mechanical  powers ; the  latter  of  the  whole 
theory  of  motion.  The  mechanical  poioera 
arc  six  simple  machines  to  which  all  others, 
how'  complex  soever,  may  be  reduced,  and 
of  the  assemblage  whereof  they  are  all  com- 
pounded; these  are  the  simple  lever,  the 
toheel  and  axis,  the  pulley,  the  inclined 
plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw.  The  forces 
which  may  be  employed  to  give  motion  to 
machines  arc  called  mechanical  agents,  or 
first  movers.  Thev  are  water,  wind,  steam, 
gunpowder,  and  the  strength  of  man  and 
other  animals.  Water  acts  by  its  weight, 
and  by  the  velocity  which  it  acquires  from 
falling,  in  consequence  of  its  weight.  WUid 
acts  by  its  volume  or  mass  and  its  velocity. 
Both  these  agents  arc  variable,  and  both  act 
in  a straight  line.  Heat,  as  given  out  by 
combustible  materials,  produces  steam,  or 
gas,  or  gives  motion  to  air  by  making  it 
lighter,  and  thus  causing  it  to  rise.  ISteam, 
as  usually  employed,  generates  motion, 
which  is  alternately  in  one  direction  and 
the  opposite.  The  strength  of  animals  is 
commonly  made  to  act  upon  some  centre  of 
resistance,  by  drawing,  pushing,  or  press- 
ing, and  produces  variable  motious,  natu- 
rally in  a straight  line,  but  often  in  a curve. 
The  motions  or  pressures  produced  by  nil 
these  agents  arc  capable  of  being  com- 
pared with  those  produced  by  weights. 
They  might  all  he  referred  to  a common 
standard,  the  unit  of  which  should  be  the 
force  required  to  raise  a given  weight  a 
certain  number  of  feet  in  a given  line. 

MECIIO'ACAN,  Wlutc  Jalap,  tlic  root 
of  an  American  species  of  Convolvulus,  from 
Mcchoacan,  in  Mexico ; a purgative  of  slow 
operation,  but  safe. 

MKCO'NIATK,  in  chcniistrv,  a salt  con- 
sisting of  ineconic  acid  and  a base. Me- 

conic  acid,  an  acid  contained  in  opium. 
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rORCKfl,  ACTIRO  Bros  DODIF>,  MAT  RITIIKH  rilODUCR  IIBAT  OH  MOTION.  IflB 


IN  MANT  ?B0CE8SE9  OP  THE  ABTS,  AND  IN  ALL  CIHCULAR  MOTIONS  OP  MACHINERY,  ADVANTAGE  IS  TAKEN  OP  THE  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE. 


UKDALS  VARY  IN  PRICK  ACCORDING  TO  TUEIR  RARITY  AND  PRESERVATION,  TUB  PURITY  OF  THE  METAL,  AND  THE  BEAUTY  OP  THE  WORKMANSHIP. 


FEW  MEDALLIONS  ARE  FOUND  PRIOR  TO  THE  REIGN  OP  ADRIAN. 
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MED'AL,  a piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of 
a coin,  intending  to  convey  to  posterity  the 
portrait  of  some  great  person,  or  the  me- 
mory of  some  illustrious  action.  The  parts 
of  a medal  are  the  two  sides,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  face  or  liead,  and  the  other  the 
reverse.  On  each  side  is  the  area,  or  field, 
which  makes  the  middle  of  the  medal;  the 
rim,  or  border ; and  the  exergue,  or  plain 
circular  space  just  within  the  edge  : and  on 
the  two  sides  are  distinguished  the  type,  or 
the  figure  represented,  and  the  legend,  or 
inscription.  Egyptian  medals  are  the  most 
ancient ; but  the  Grecian  medals  far  excel  all 
others  in  design,  attitude,  strength,  and  de- 
licacy. Those  of  the  Romans  are  beautiful, 
the  engraving  fine,  the  invention  simple,  and 
the  taste  exquisite.  They  are  distinguished 
into  consular  and  imperial : the  consular  me- 
dals are  the  most  ancient,  though  tlie  copper 
and  silver  ones  do  not  go  farther  back  than 
the  484th  year  of  Rome,  and  those  of  gold 
no  farther  than  the  year  546.  Among  the 
imperial  medals,  a distinction  is  made  be- 
tween those  of  the  upper  and  lower  empire. 
The  first  commenced  under  Julius  Caesar, 
aud  continued  till  a.d.  260  : the  lower  em- 
pire includes  a space  of  nearly  l‘JUU  years, 
and  ends  with  the  taking  of  Constannnople. 
The  use  of  medals  is  very  considerable : they 
often  throw  great  light  on  history,  in  con- 
firming such  passages  as  are  true  in  old 
authors,  in  reconciling  such  as  are  variously 
narrated,  and  in  recording  such  as  have 
been  omitted.  In  this  case  a cabinet  of' 
medals  may  be  said  to  be  a body  of  history. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  excellent  way  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  great  actions,  thus 
to  coin  out  the  life  of  an  emperor,  and  to 
put  every  exploit  into  the  mint — a kind  of 
printing  before  the  art  was  invented.  Nor 
arc  medals  of  less  use  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing, poetry,  &c. ; for  a cabinet  of  medals  is  a 
collection  of  pictures  in  miniature,  and  by 
them  the  plans  of  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable ouildings  of  antiquity  are  pre- 
served.  Impressions  of  Medals.  The  fol- 

lowing is  a very  easy  and  elegant  method 
of  taking  the  impressions  of  medals  and 
coins.  Melt  a little  isinglass-glue  made 
with  byandy,  and  pour  it  thinly  over  the 
medal,  so  as  to  cover  its  whole  surface ; let 
it  remain  on  for  a day  or  two  till  it  is  tho- 
roughly dry  and  hardened,  and  then  taking 
it  off,  it  will  be  fine,  clear,  and  hard,  and 
will  iiave  an  excellent  impression  of  the 
coin. 

MEDALLION,  a medal  of  an  extraor- 
dinary size,  supposed  to  be  anciently  struck 
by  the  emperors  for  their  friends,  and  for 
foreign  princes  and  ambassadors. 

MEDTCINE,  the  art  which  treats  of  the 
means  of  preserving  health  when  present, 
and  of  restoring  it  when  lost:  an  art  that 
assists  nature  in  the  preservation  of  health 
by  the  use  of  proper  remedies.  It  is  founded 
on  the  study  of  man’s  physical  and  moral 
nature,  in  health  and  in  disease.  It  has 
struggled  at  all  times,  and  continues  to 
struggle,  with  favourite  thcbrics;  and  has, 
witli  the  slowiess  which  marks  all  the  im- 
portant advancements  of  mankind,  but 


lately  emerged  from  some  of  the  prejudices 
of  many  centuries,  and  will  doubtless  long 
continue  subject  to  others.  Hippocrates,  j 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen-  h 
tury  before  the  Christian  era,  is  the  earliest  } S 
author  on  medicine  whose  ^Tilings  have  " 
been  preserved.  He  was  a man  of  very  su-  « 
perior  medical  acquirements,  and,  by  the  h 
consent  of  posterity  he  has  been  styled  the 
Father  of  Medicine.  . © 

MEDI'ETAS  LIN'GUiE,  in  law,  a ury  « 
consisting  of  half  natives  and  half  foreign- 
ers,  which  is  impanelled  in  cases  where  the  £ 
party  to  be  tried  is  a foreigner.  ^ 

ME'DIUM,  in  philosophy,  the  space  or 
region  through  w’hich  a body  in  motion  3 
passes  to  any  point.  Thus  ether  is  sup-  ** 
posed  to  be  the  medium  through  which  the  © 
planets  move ; air,  the  medium  wherein  r 
bodies  move  near  our  earth  ; water,  the  s 
medium  wherein  fishes  live  and  move ; glass,  * 
a medium  of  light,  as  it  affords  a free  pas-  < 
sage ; and  we  also  speak  of  a resisting  me-  ^ 

dium,  a refracting  medium,  Sic. Medium^  ^ 

in  logic,  the  mean  or  middle  term  of  a syllo-  ^ 
gism,  being  an  argument  or  reason  for  ^ , 

wliich  we  affirm  or  deny  anything.-: Me-  - 

dium  also  denotes  the  means  or  instrument  ' 
by  which  anything  is  accomplished,  con-  ^ 
veyed,  or  carried  on.  Thus  money  is  the  >. 
medium  of  commerce;  bills  of  credit  or  ' 1 
bank  notes  are  often  used  as  mediums  of  Z 
trade  in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver;  and  e 
intelligence  is  communicated  through  the  § 
medium  of  the  press.  © 

MED'LAR,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  ;; 
genus  Mespilus,  cultivated  in  our  gardens  ? 
for  its  fruit,  which,  before  it  is  perfectly  Z 
ripe,  has  an  excessively  austere  and  astriu-  Z . 
gent  taste.  The  medlars  do  not  ripen  on  < 
the  tree,  hut  arc  gathered  in  autumn,  and  r 
kept  till  they  approach  a state  of  dccoin-  < 
position  before  they  are  considered  fit  to  be 
eaten.  ^ 

jMEDUL'LA,  in  anatomy,  a soft  olcagi-  ^ 
nous  substance  contained  in  the  cavity  of  r 
the  bones.  The  marrow  of  the  bones,  w hich  t 
anatomists  of  many  ages  took  to  be  a mere 
shapeless  and  irregular  mass  of  matter,  is  $ 
found  in  reality  to  consist  of  a number  of  J : 
fine  subtile  fat  oleaginous  substances,  and  & 
of  a number  of  minute  vesicles  of  a membra-  ‘ J 
naccous  structure,  in  which  it  is  secreted  ; ^ 
from  the  arterial  blood  in  the  same  manner  ■ - 
ns  the  fat  of  the  rest  of  the  body.— -Vr-  I ^ 
duUa  cerebri,  the  soft  substance  of  the  I J 
brain,  covered  externally  with  a cortical  ! c 
substance  of  an  ashy  colour.— .Verfa/M  i k 
oblongata,  is  the  lower  and  medullary  part  i r 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  cx-  ' j 
tended  to  the  great  foramen  or  hole  in  the  } < 
occipital  hone  of  the  cranium,  where  it  1 ^ 
gives  origin  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  to  • ^ 

the  nerves  of  the  brain. Medulla spirM>*.  : 2 

or  spinal  marrow,  is  a continuation  of  the  1 
medulla  oblongata  of  the  brain.  It  it  in*  * 
eluded  in  a kind  of  bony  canal,  formed  hy  s 
the  vertebra:,  and  in  this  is  continued  trom  » 
the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  os  ‘mTum.  j . 
- —Medulla,  in  vegetable  pbysiolouy.  the  | j 
pith  of  plants,  wliich  is  loilged  in  the  centrt  | 
or  heart  of  the  vegetable  body.  ItifrOsually|  , 
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of  a pulpy  substance,  tolerably  firm  though 
rather  brittle,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
branches  of  cider,  the  stems  of  rushes,  &c. 

MEUU'SA,  a genus  of  worms  of  the  or- 
der 3/of/usca,  or  animals  consisting  of  ten- 
der gelatinous  masses,  with  arms  extending 
from  the  lower  surface.  The  largest  are 
called  sea-nettles,  from  their  causing  a 
slight  and  tingling  redness  when  touched. 
They  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief 
food  of  cetaceous  animeds,  and  most  of 
them  emit  a vivid  phosphorescence  in  the 

water. MeHusa^s  head,  a name  given  by 

some  to  the  star-lish. 

MEEirSCIIAUM.  a fine  sort  of  Turkish 
clay,  consisting  of  hydrate  of  magnesia 
combined  with  silex,  which,  when  first  dug, 
is  sot^,  and  makes  lather  like  soap.  From 
this  clay,  pipes  are  made  in  Germany,  of 
various  forms.  It  assumes  a beautiful 
brown  colour  after  it  has  been  used  for 
smoking  for  some  time. 

MEG.VTIIETIIUM,  an  extinct  animal, 
the  bones  of  which  are  found  in  a fossil 
state,  chiefly  in  South  America.  It  has 
been  termed  the  Giant  Sloth;  as  it  unites 
the  generic  character  of  the  sloth  tribe 
with  that  of  the  armadillocs,  and  its  size 
must  have  been  equal  to  a rhinoceros. 

MEhlS'SA,  in  bolanv,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  14  Didynamia,  order  I Gymnospermia. 
The  species  arc  perennials,  and  include  the 
diCTerent  varieties  of  Halm. 

MEI/LITE,  a mineral  found  first  in 
Thuringia.  It  is  of  a honey  colour,  and  is 
usually  crystalized  in  small  octahedrons. 

Mellitie  acid,  a substance  procured 

from  mellite. 

MEI/ODRAME,  or  MEI/O-DRAMA,  a 
dramatic  performance  in  which  music  is 
intennixea ; or  that  species  of  drama  in 
which  the  declamation  of  certain  passages 
is  interrupted  by  music.  If  only  one  per- 
son acts.  It  is  a monodrama ; if  two,  a duO’ 
drama.  It  differs  from  the  opera  and  ope- 
retta in  this,  that  the  performers  do  not 
sing,  but  declaim,  and,tnc  music  only  fills 
the  pauses,  either  preparing  or  continuing 
the  feelings  expressed  by  tiie  actors.  Melo- 
dramas are  generally  romantic  and  extra- 
vagant. 

.MEI/ODY,  in  music,  the  agreeable  ef- 
feet  of  different  sounds,  ranged  and  dis- 
posed in  succession  ; so  that  melody  is  tiic 
effect  of  a single  voice  or  instrunient,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  hannotiy. 
" Melody,”  says  an  eminent  French  musi- 
cian, " is  for  music,  what  thought  is  for 
poetry,  or  drawing  for  painting.” 

MEf/OE,  A sort  of  insect,  the  principal 
species  of  which  is  the  oil  hectic,  so  called 
I S beouise  on  being  handled,  it  exudes  from 
iU  legs  drops  of  a clear,  deep  yellow  oil  or 
1 4 thud,  of  a very  peculiar  and  penetrating 
smell.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  ennthn- 
ridps,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  substituted 
>.  for  them. 

M Ef/ON,  in  botany,  a plant,  of  which  the 
< two  principal  species  are  the  musk-inelon 
feucumit melo/ ,nni\  the  watcr-ineloiifeurumis 
• rttruUuMj.  The  former  is  a rough,  trailing, 
' herbaceous  plant,  having  rounded,  angular 


leaves,  and  yellow,  funnel-shaped  flowers. 
Though  originally  from  the  wanner  parts 
of  Asia,  its  annual  root  and  rapid  growth 
enable  it  to  be  cultivated  in  the  short  sum- 
mers of  northern  climates  ; but  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  (which  is  sweet  and  delicious) 
is  much  heightened  by  exposure  to  a hot 
sun.  The  water-melon  is  sweet,  cool,  and 
very  refreshing.  It  is  cultivated  to  a great 
extent  in  all  warm  countries  of  both  conti- 
nents, and  even  in  high  northern  latitudes. 
Tt  serves  the  Egyptians  for  meat  and  drink, 
and  is  the  only  medicine  used  by  them  in 
fevers. 

MEM'BRANE,  in  anatomy,  a broad, 
nervous,  and  fibrous  substance,  which 
serves  as  a covering  for  different  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  the  brain  and  the 
viscera.  The  membranes  differ  in  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  smallness  of  their 
fibres,  or  the  number  of  their  planes.  These 
particular  planes  are  termed  laminae,  and 
are  distinguished  into  internal,  external, 
and  middle.  Small  portions  of  membranes, 
especially  when  they  are  very  thin,  are 
called  pellicles ; and  some  membranaceous 
lamina*  are  united  together  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a particular  substance,  composed 
of  these  pellicles,  and  called  the  cellular  or 
spongy  substance. In  botany,  a mem- 

branaceous leaf  has  no  distinguishable  pulp 
between  the  two  surfaces. 

MEM'OIRS,  a species  of  history,  written 
by  persons  who  had  some  share  in  the  trans- 
actions they  relate  ; nnsuering  to  what  the 
Romans  called  commentarii  (commentaries) . 
They  furnish  the  reader  with  interesting  in- 
dividual anecdotes,  and  often  expose  the 
most  secret  motives,  or  disclose  the  whole 
character  of  events,  which  may  be  barely 
hinted  at  in  books  of  general  history.  These 
qualities,  when  the  writer  is  to  be  relied  on 
for  his  veracity  and  judgment,  give  them  an 
advantage  over  other  kinds  of  historical 
writings,  since  they  satisfy  the  mere  reader 
for  amusement,  as  well  as  the  student ; but 
when  undertaken  by  a person  whose  love 
for  the  wonderful  is  greater  than  his  regard 
fur  truth,  their  tendency  is  in  the  higiicst 
degree  pernicious.  The  French  appear  to 
excel  all  other  nations  in  the  characteristic 
and  piquant  memoirs ; though,  among  a mul- 
liiude  of  meagre  slip-slop  pcrfonnancca, 
which  have  of  late  years  issued  from  the 
English  press,  there  arc  certainly  some  that 
contain  matter  of  sterling  value. 

ISIEM'ORY,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  receives  ideas,  and  retains  the 
knowledge  of  past  events.  Its  strength 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  judicious  cul- 
ture. Attention  and  repetition  help  much 
to  the  fixing  ideas  in  our  memories:  hut 
those  wliich  make  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  impressions,  are  such  ns  are  nccom- 
pnnied  with  pleasure  and  pain.  AViihout 
this  faculty,  the  whole  nniinal  world  would 
be  reduced  to  n kind  of  vegetative  life,  such 
as  we  observe  in  tiic  lowest  classes  of  nni- 
mnis ; for  it  cinbrnces  all  ideas  received 
from  the  senses,  ns  well  ns  those  of  an  a!)- 
strnct  diameter : all  feelings,  nil  emotions. 
Ideas  received  fruiii  objects  of  sense  arc 
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Bometimes  curiously  associated  with  others, 
80  that  the  recurrence  of  the  lirst  immedi- 
ately 8U^}^est8  the  second.  The  cases  are 
more  slriicing,  of  course,  in  proportion  as 
the  organs  are  more  acute.  If,  for  instance, 
anything  very  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
liappcns  to  a man  at  the  very  moment  of 
hearing  a peculiar  sound,  or  eating  somc- 
thing  of  a peculiar  taste,  the  recurrence  of 
this  sound  or  taste  involuntarily  awakens, 
in  some  organizations,  an  agreeable  or  dis^ 
agreeable  feeling.  Another  circumstance 
worthy  of  rcmnrlc  is,  that  old  people  lose 
their  memory  for  recent  events,  but  retain 
a lively  impression  of  the  events  of  their 
earlier  years,  which  shows  how  much  re- 
mcmbruncc  is  inllucnccd  by  the  liveliness 
of  the  original  impression.  It  is  remarkable 
also,  how  some  people,  in  consequence  of 
diseases,  particularly  nervous  fevers  and 
apoplexies,  lose  the  memory  of  everything 
which  happened  before  their  illness.  Many 
other  phenomena  of  the  memory  might 

easily  he  adduced  did  our  limits  permit. 

Local  il/t?mory,  among  orators,  is  but  the  as- 
sociating the  different  heads  to  be  handled, 
with  the  objects  before  the  speaker's  eyes; 
so  that  by  only  looking  around  him,  he  is 

put  in  mind  of  what  he  is  to  say. 

cial  Memory,  signifies  the  association  of 
ideas  to  be  remembered  with  other  things 
in  wcll  rccollectcd  order;  or  a method  of 
assisting  the  memory  by  some  artificial  con- 
trivance, as  that  of  forming  certain  words 
the  lettcrB  of  which  shall  signify  the  date 
or  era  to  be  remembered.  [Sec  Mnemo- 
nics.] 

MEM'PIITAN,  pertaining  to  Memphis  ; 
a term  expressive  of  something  very  ob- 
scure : a sense  borrowed  from  the  intellec- 
tual darkness  of  Kgjpt  in  the  lime  of 
Moses. 

MEMPHITES,  in  mineralogy,  a stone 
found  at  Mempbis,  in  Egypt,  which,  when 
levigated,  is  laid  on  the  parts  that  arc  to 
suflfer  by  cutting  and  burning. 

MEN'ACIIANITE,  in  mineralogy,  an 
oxyde  of  titanium,  or  mineral  of  an  iron- 
grey  colour,  occurring  in  very  small  rounded 
grains,  imperfectly  lamellar,  and  of  a glist- 
cning  lustre  ; found  near  Jlenachan,  in 
Cornwall. 

MEN'DICANTS,  a term  applied  to  seve- 
ral orders  of  monks  who  live  on  alms,  or 
bog  from  door  to  door. 

ISIENHO'SA  SUTirilA,  in  anatomy,  a 
scaly  joining  together  of  hones,  ns  in  those 
of  the  temple. 

MENIS'CUS.in  optics,  n lens,  convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  oilier. 

MEMiSPERlNriC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
an  acid  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
mcnispermuni  cocculus. 

i^IEN'IVEIl,  in  zoology,  a small  animal 
found  in  llussia,  with  wliitc  fur;  or  the  fur 
itself. 

MKNOI/OOY,  in  the  Greek  church,  a 
brief  calendar  of  the  lives  of  tlie  saints,  or 
a simple  remembrance  of  those  whose  lives 
arc  not  written. 

MEN'SA,  in  nrchicology,  denotes  all  pa- 
trimony or  goods  necessary  for  a livelihoo<l. 


l^IENSA'LIA,  in  law,  such  parsonage*:  or  5 
spiritual  livings  ns  were  united  to  the  tables  i = 
of  religious  houses,  called  by  the  canonists  ! c 
mcnsal  benefices.  ! ^ 

M EXSA'Rl I,  in  Uotnan  antiquity, officers  ' ® 
appointed  to  manage  the  public  treasury.  = h 
alENSO'KES,  in  antiquity,  those  officers  « 
who  were  sent  onward  to  provide  lodgings  2 
for  the  Roman  emperors  in  their  routes,  and  ^ 
to  the  domestics  who  wailed  at  table.""—  : < 
Mensorea  /rumentariua,  distributors  of  the  j y. 
com.  ■ * 

MKN'STRUUM,  in  chemistry,  any  fluid  | a 
or  subtilized  substance  which  serves  to  ex-  ! c 
tract  the  virtues  of  a solid  body  by  infu-  ; ~ 
sion,  decoction,  &c.  Water  is  the  men-  * 
struum  of  all  salts,  oils  of  resins,  acids  of  x 
alkalies  and  the  like:  all  linuors,  in  short,  * 
arc  called  menatruums  which  are  used  us  o 
dissolvents.  • e 

MENSUR.ATIOX,  the  art  or  process  of  j S 
ascertaining  the  contents  of  superficial  { ^ 
areas,  nr  planes,  and  of  solids;  it  is  also  > ~ 
applied  to  determine  the  lengths,  heights,  j 
depths,  or  distances  of  bodies  and  objects.  • £ 
It  may  therefore  include  lyongiiaetrv,  or  f; 
the  art  of  measuring  lines;  Planimetry,  or  r 
the  method  of  measuring  surfaces;  and  . ? 
Stereometry,  or  the  art  of  measuring  solids,  j 
Tlic  mensuration  of  a plane  superficies,  or  = 
surface,  lying  level  between  its  several  j E 
boundaries,  is  easy:  when  the  fi^re  is  re-  j ^ 
gular,  such  as  a s<{unrc,  or  a parallelogram,  ; 
the  height  multiplied  by  the  breadth  ^^ili  ; o 
give  the  superficial  contents.  In  regard  to  ► 
triangles,  their  bases  multiplied  by  half  tlicir  ~ 
heights,  or  their  heights  by  half  their  bases,  ^ J 
wilt  give  the  superficial  measure : the  height  I r. 
of  a triangle  is  taken  by  means  of  a perpen-  : < 
dicular  to  the  base,  let  fall  from  the  apex  ' Z 
or  summit.  The  contents  of  a pillar  are  J 
easily  nscennined,  even  though  its  diameter  ‘ “ 
may  be  perpetually  varying;  for  if  we  take  ‘ « 
tlie  diameter  in  different  parts,  and  strike  r 
a moan  between  every  two  adjoined  mea- 
surements, and  multiply  that  mean  area  by  , 
the  depth  or  interval  between  the  two,  tlie 
solid  contents  m ill  be  found.  Solids  havintr  ' 
a certain  degree  of  regularity,  may  be  easily  * 
inenKurcd:  thusacubc  isconiputedby  mul-  ) 
tiplying  first  its  width  by  its  length  : then 
their  product  by  its  height ; so  that  a rube 
measuring  four  feet  each  way,  would  be  ^ 

•1  X -Ifi  X 4— fi-l.  which  is  the  meaning  of 
the  cube  root.  Solid  bodies,  or  areas,  gran-  ; 
arics,  hay-stacks,  ^c.  come  under  the  nile 
laid  down  for  cubes,  ^tc.  Those,  however,  I 
who  would  know  the  art  of  mensuration  ! 
thoroughly,  must  of  neeossity  make  it  their  | 
study.  Enough  only  has  been  shoun  here  | 


to  deserihe  its  principles. 
MENTHA,  m botanv,  I' 


Mint,  a genus  of 
plints,  class  14  Jiitij/namia,  order  1 Cyw* 
The  species  are  perennials. 

MEPIIIT  K/,  in  iintiirnl  history  and  che- 
mist rj',  a term  equivalent  to  norioua,  pr.^ti- 
Irntial,  or  poitonoua,  and  applied  generally 
to  vapours  of  that  dcseription.  Tln-;:s'“'  S 
now  called  hydrogen  and  nxotr,  are  by  ►•one 
authors  styled  mrpAiVie  airs.  Carbonic  f*ciu  »• 
is  also  termed  mephitic  acid. 

MKltCA'TUK'S  ClIAKT,  a chart,  to 
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MRnCATOR  TIIK  nKOOUAniEU  WAB  BORN  IN  1512,  AND  DIED  IN  1594. 
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IIEKCURIAL  ORES  ARB  ALWAYS  IN  TUB  STRATA  OF  SECONDARY  FORMATIONS. 
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which  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  me- 
ridians are  represented  by  straight  lines. 

MER'CHANT,  one  who  exports  the  pro- 
duce of  one  country,  and  imports  the  pro- 
duce of  another;  or,  according  to  popular 
usage,  any  trader  who  deals  wholesale. 

SlER'CURY  (in  Latin,  hydrargyrum),  a 
mineral  or  metallic  fluid,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  quicksUter,  and  distinguished  from 
all  other  metals  by  its  extreme  fusibility, 
which  is  such  that  it  does  nut  assume  the 
solid  state  until  cooled  to  the  39th  degree 
below  0 on  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  It 
is  consequently  always  fluid  in  temperate 
climates.  Its  specific  gravity  is  twice  that 
of  iron,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
metal,  except  platina,  gold,  and  tungsten. 
Mercury  is  not  only  found  in  cinnabar  and 
other  ores,  but  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
its  pure  and  fluid  state,  lodged  in  the  acci- 
dental cavities  of  hard  stone.  It  penetrates 
the  parts  of  all  the  other  metals,  rendevs 
them  brittle,  and  in  part  dissolves  them. 
It  is  the  least  tenacious  of  all  kuowm 
bodies,  for  its  parts  separate  into  more 
minute  ones  of  the  same  figure,  with  the 
smallest  force.  It  readily  combfnes  with 
gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  zinc, 
and  on  that  account  is  usefully  employed  in 
the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  making 
barometers  and  thermometers,  and  for  va- 
rious other  purposes.  When  very  pure, 
mercury  is  not  oxydized  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but  may  be 
converted  into  an  oxyde  by  boiling.  A 
combination  of  oxyde  of  mercury  and  muri- 
atic acid,  obtained  by  sublimation,  is  called 
muriated  mercury,  or  corrosice  suhlimate. 
Calomel  is  composed  of  the  same  substances, 
but  with  a larger  proportion  of  mercury. 

Mercury,  in  astronomy,  is  a small  planet 
that  emits  a bright  light,  though  on  account 
of  its  vicinity  to  the  sun  it  is  seldom  seen 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  It  never 
rises  so  much  as  two  hours  before  the  sun, 
nor  sets  so  much  after  him.  Sometimes 
when  it  plunges  into*the  sun's  rays  in  the 
evening,  it  may  be  seen  crossing  the  sun 
under  the  form  of  a black  spot ; which  pas- 
sage is  called  the  tramit  of  Mercury,  and  is 
in  reality  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
Oil  account  of  its  rapid  motion,  the  Greeks 
called  this  planet  after  the  name  of  tlic 
swift  meisena^r  of  the  gods,  and  represent- 
ed it  by  the  fmire  of  a youth  with  wings  at 
hi«  head  and  feet. 

.MKR'CY-8KAT,  in  scripture  antiquities, 
a table,  or  cover,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
plnfp^  of  gold,  and  set  over  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  on  each  side  of  which  was  n 
cherubim  of  gold  with  wings  spread  over 
the  mercy  scat. 

MKRII)  IAN  (from  the  Latin  meridien, 
mid-dav),  in  astronomy,  a great  circle  of 
the  ceuYtial  sphere  passing  tlirnugh  the 
polf  A of  the  world,  and  also  the  zenith  and 
twidir,  crossing  the  couinoctinl  at  right 
angles,  and  dividing  the  sphere  into  two 
equal  parts,  or  liernispheres,  the  one  eastern 
nnd  tiic  other  w» ’»ern.— —In  geogrnpliy, 
the  meridian  is  a gr»nt  circle  passing 
throtigh  the  pole;  of  the  earth,  and  any 

given  place  w'hoae  meridian  it  is ; and  it  lies 
exactly  under,  or  in  the  plane  of  the  celes- 
tial meridian.  These  meridians  are  various, 
and  change  according  to  the  longitude  of 
places,  so  that  their  numbers  may  be  said 
to  be  infinite,  for  all  places  from  east  to 

west  have  their  meridians. The  first 

meridian  is  that  from  which  all  the  others 
are  reckoned,  w’hicb,  being  totally  arbi- 
trary, has  been  variously  chosen  by  dif- 
ferent geographers;  but  most  nations  now' 
assume  the  meridian  of  the  place  where 
they  live  or  the  capital  of  their  country,  or 
its  chief  observatory,  for  a first  meridian, 
and  from  thence  reckon  the  longitude  of 
places,  cast  and  west.  Thus  the  British 
reckon  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich; 
the  French  from  Paris;  the  Spanish  from 

Madrid,  &c. Meridian  of  a globe,  is  the 

brazen  circle  on  which  it  turns,  and  by 
which  it  is  supported.  This  is  divided  into 
300  equal  parts,  called  degrees.  On  the  upper 
semicircle  of  the  brass  meridian  these  de- 
grees arc  numbered  from  0 to  90,  or  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles,  and  are  used 
for  finding  the  latitudes  of  places.  On  the 
low’cr  semicircle  of  the  brass  meridian  they 
are  numbered  from  0 to  90,  or  from  the 
poles  tow'ards  the  equator,  and  are  used  in 

the  elevation  of  the  poles. Meridian  line, 

an  arch,  or  part  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place  terminated  each  way  by  the  horizon. 
The  exact  determination  of  this  line  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  all  cases  relating 
to  astronomy,  geography,  dialling,  &c.,  be- 
cause on  this  all  the  other  parts  have  their 
dependence.  Without  knowing  the  me- 
ridian line  of  a place,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  u dial,  set  a clock,  or  measure  dc- 

grcc.s  on  the  earth's  surface. Magnetic 

Meridian,  is  a great  circle  passing  through 
the  magnetic  poles,  to  which  the  needle  of 
the  mariner's  compass  conforms  itself.  — 
Meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars,  is  their 
altitude  when  in  the  meridian  of  the  place 
where  they  arc  observed.  Or  it  may  be 
defined,  an  arch  of  a great  circle  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  and  comprehended 
between  the  horizon  and  the  sun  or  star 
then  in  the  meridian  of  the  place. Me- 

ridional distance,  in  navigation,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  longitude  between  the  meridian 
under  which  the  ship  is  at  present,  and  any 
other  she  was  under  before. 

MKR'LIN,  in  oniitholog)',  the  least  of 
the  hawk  kind,  but  much  resembling  the 
haggard-falcon. 

MKR'LON,  in  fortification,  is  that  part 
of  a parapet  which  is  terminated  by  two 
embrasures  of  a battery. 

MKR'MAII),  an  imaginary  or  fabulous 
creature,  w'hich  seamen  have  described  as 
having  the  head  and  body  of  a woman,  wiiii 
the  tail  of  a fish.  Mermen  also  have  been 
seen,  if  we  might  trust  the  same  authority. 
It  is  not,  however,  any  recent  fiction;  nn- 
eiciil  writers  having  given  full  credence  to 
it.  Home  naturalists  regard  the  dngnng,  a 
marine  animal,  to  be  the  nierinaid  of  early 
writers;  because,  of  all  the  eelacen  it  np- 
)>ronchrs  tlic  nearest  in  form  to  man;  and 
w hen  itp  head  and  breast  are  raised  above 
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the  water,  and  its  pectoral  fins,  resembling 
hands,  are  visible,  the  dugong  might  easily 
be  taken  by  superstitious  seamen  for  a 
semi-human  being.  The  dugong  is  the 
only  aniinal,  yet  known,  that  grazes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  \vithout  legs.  It  is  of 
the  form  and  figure  of  the  whale.  The  po- 
sition and  structure  of  the  mouth  enable  it 
to  browse  like  a cow  in  a meadow,  and  the 
whole  structure  of  the  masticating  and 
digf'«tive  organs,  show  it  to  live  entirely  on 
vegetables.  It  never  comes  on  the  land,  or 
into  fresh  water,  but  frequents  shallow 
inlets  of  the  sea. 

ME'UOPS,  in  ornithology,  the  Bee-eater; 
a genus  of  birds,  order  Pica. 

MER'ULA,  [iurdiis  merula,  Lin.)  in  or- 
nithology, the  Blackbird. 

MESEMBRYAN'THEMUM,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  plants,  class  12  Icnsandria,  order 
3 Poly gy Ilia.  The  species  are  perennials, 
and  consist  of  the  different  Fig-marigolds. 

MES'ENTERY,  in  anatomy,  a thick  fat 
membrane,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  in- 
testines; its  substance  composed  of  mem- 
branes, fat,  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  a num- 
ber of  glands.  In  the  upper  part,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  three  superior  vertebree  of 
the  loins  ; and  in  the  lower,  with  the  intes- 
tines, and  particularly  with  theyejunumand 
ileum;  to  which  it  also  gives  their  outer 
coat.  The  uses  of  the  mesentery  are,  to  sus- 
pend, connect  together,  nnd  retain  in  their 
due  place,  all  the  intestines  ; and  to  sustain 
the  sanguiferous  and  lacteal  vessels  of  the 
intestines. 

MES'LIN,  a term  used  for  a mixture  of 
various  kinds  of  grain. 

MESNE,  in  law,  a lord  of  a manor,  who 
has  tenants  holding  under  him,  though  he 

holds  the  manor  of  a superior. Mesne 

Process,  an  intermediate  process  which  is- 
sues pending  the  suit,  upon  some  collateral 
interlocutory  matter.  Sometimes  it  is  put 
in  contradistinction  to  Jhial  process,  or  pro- 
cess 0/  execution,  and  then  it  signifies  all 
such  processes  as  intervene  between  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a suit. 

MESOCO'LON,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  mesentery,  which,  having  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  ileum,  contracts  nnd 
changes  its  name;  or  the  portion  of  the 
mesentery  to  which  the  colon  i.s  attached. 
The  mesentery  and  the  mesocolon  are  the 
most  important  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  perifonaum. 

MES'OLITE,  a mineral  of  the  zeolite 
family..  . . , 

MESOPTERY"GIOUS,  in  ichthyology, 
an  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  such  fishes 
ns  have  only  one  back  fin,  and  that  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

MES'OTYPE,  in  mineralogy,  prismatic 
zeolite;  a mineral  divided  into  three  sub- 
species, fibrous, zeolite,  natrolitc,  and  mealy 
zeolite.  The  is  said  by  some  wri- 

ters to  be  so  named  from  its  properly,  when 
transparent,  of  doubling  images. 

MESS,  in  military  language,  denotes  a 
sort  of  ordinary,  or  ]iublic  dinner,  for  llic 
inniiitcnance  of  which  every  olfircr,  who 
takes  his  meals  there,  gives  a certain  pro- 

portion  of  his  pay.  In  a British  military 
mess  room  the  young  subaltern  and  the 
veteran  field-officer  meet  on  equal  tenns,  a 
soldierlike  frankness  prevails,  and  the  toils 
of  service  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  forgotten 
during  the  moments  devoted  to  social  hila- 
rity.— In  naval  language,  the  mess  denotes 
a particular  company  of  the  offitrers  or  crew 
of  a ship,  who  eat,  drink,  and  associate  to- 
gether : hence  the  term  messmate  is  applied 
to  any  one  of  the  number  tlius  associated. 

MESSl'AH,  a Hebrew  word  signifying 
the  anointed;  a title  which  the  Jews  gave 
to  their  unexpected  great  deliverer,  whose 
coming  they  still  wait  for:  and  a name 
which  Christians  apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  3Ies- 
siah  were  accomplished.  Among  the  Jews, 
anointingwas  the  ceremony  of  consecrating 
persons  to  the  highest  offices  and  dignities; 
kings,  priests,  and  sometimes  prophets  were 
anointed:  thus  Aaron  and  his  son  received 
the  sacerdotal,  Elisha  the  prophetic,  and  Da- 
vid, Solomon,  and  others,  the  royal  unction. 
The  prophecies  in  the  OldTestaraent,  which 
relate  to  the  coming  of  the  l^Iessiah  are  veiy 
numerous,  some  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Gen.  iii.  15,  xlix.  10 : Isaiah  vii.  1-4 : Dan. 
ix.  25,  &c.  The  ancient  Hebrews  being  in- 
structed by  the  prophets,  had  very  clear 
notions  of  the  ISIessiah;  these,  however, 
were  changed  by  degrees ; insomuch  that 
when  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  Judea,  they 
were  in  expectation  of  a temporal  monarch, 
who  should  free  them  from  their  subjection 
to  the  Romans.  Hence  they  were  greatly 
offended  at  the  outward  appearance,  the 
humility,  nnd  seeming  weakness  of  our 
Saviour ; which  prevented  their  acknow- 
ledging him  to  be  the  Christ  they  expected. 

METAB'ASIS,  in  rhetoric,  transition;  a 
passing  from  one  thing  to  another. 

METACARPUS,  in  anatomy,  that  part 
of  the  hand  between  the  wrist  and  the  fin- 
gers. The  inner  part  of  the  metacarpus  is 
called  the  palm,  aud  the  other  the  back  of 
the  hand. 

METACirnONISM,  an  error  in  chro- 
nology, by  placing  an  event  after  its  real 
time. 

MET'AL,  in  natural  history,  a simple, 
fixed,  opaque  body  or  substance,  possc^sing 
a peculiar  lustre;  insoluble  in  water,  fusi- 
ble by  fire,  concreting  again  in  the  cold,  and 
cither  malleable,  laminable,  (i.  e,  extensi- 
ble under  the  rolling  nress),  or  ductile* 
They  are  also  capable  when  in  the  state  of 
an  oxyde,  of  uniting  with  acids  and  forming 
with  them  metallic  salts;  mostly  fossil, 
sometimes  found  native  or  pure,  but  more 
generally  combined  with  other  matter;  and, 
in  general,  readily  distinguished  by  their 
weight,  tenacity,  hardncF",  opacity,  colour, 
ami  brilliancy.  All  earths  arc  believed  to 
be  combinations  of  some  metal  with  oxy- 
gen; and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
oxygen,  chlorine,  or  iodine,  at  an  elrvMt  J 
temperature,  they  generally  take  fire,  n»'d 
combining  with  one  or  other  of  there  tliu  e 
cleinontary  dissolvents,  in  definite  propor- 
tions, arc  eonvcrled  into  earthy,  or  salmr^ 
looking  bodies  devoid  of  metallic  lustK 
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; and  ductility,  colled  oxydes,  chlorides,  or 
i iodides.  Formerly  only  seven  were  known, 
or  only  seven  had  been  decomposed  from 
the  materials  with  which  they  were  niLxcd, 
and  these  had  been  discovered  owing  to 
their  being  sometimes  found  in  a pure  state. 
Chemical  science  has,  however,  decomposed 
other  earths,  and  added  thirty*one  to  the 
number  of  metals,  some  of  them  more  cu- 
rious than  useful,  so  that  we  now  reckon 
' forty-three.  Their  names  arc  as  follows: 
j 1. platinum;  2. gold;  3. silver;  d. palladium; 
j 0.  mercury;  6.  copper;  7*  iron;  8.  tin;  9. 
j lead;  10.  nickel;  11. cadmium;  12.  zinc;  13. 
[bismuth;  H.  antimony;  lo.  manganese; 
1 16.  cobalt;  17.  tellurium;  18.  arsenic;  19. 
I chromium;  20. molybdenum;  21. tungsten; 
1 22. cnlumbium ; 23.  selenium;  24.  osmium; 
2.J.  rhodium;  26.  iridium;  27*  uranium;  23. 
titanium;  29.  cerium;  30.  potassium;  31. 
sodium;  32.  lithium;  33.  c^cium;  34.  ba- 
rium; 3o.  strontium;  36.  magnesium ; 37- 
yttrium;  33.  glucinum;  39.  aluminum;  40. 
zirconium;  41.  silicium;  42.  thorinum;  43. 
i vanadium.  Twelve  of  these  are  malleable, 
: viz.  platinum  (or,  as  it  as  frequently  called, 

! platina),  gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  copper, 
1 tin,  iron,  zinc,  palladium,  nickel,  and  cad- 
mium. The  following  si.xtecn  are  not  suffi- 
; cicntly  tenacious  to  bear  extension  by  ham- 
• mering,  viz.  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth, 
cobalt,  manganese,  tellurium,  titanium,  co- 
! lumbiiim,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  chro- 
mium, osmium,  fridium,  rhodium,  uranium, 

and  cerium. The  term  vietalloid  was 

given  at  hrst  to  the  metals  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Hxed  alkalies  and  some 
of  the  earths.  These  bodies,  having  been 
found  to  be  completely  metallic,  arc  now 
classed  with  the  other  metals. 

METALliP'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  conti- 
nuation of  a trope  in  one  word  through  n 
succersion  of  significations,  or  the  union  of 
two  or  more  tropes  of  a different  kind  in 
one  word,  so  that  several  gradations  or  in- 
tervening senses  come  between  the  word 
exp.,  ed  and  the  tlAng  intended  by  it. 
.^lETAI/LlC  VEINS,  in  mineralogy,  arc 
ur^’-  which  traverse  the  earth,  as  veins 
do  nil  animal  body,  separating  the  respec- 
tive rocks  or  strata,  and  tilled  with  metallic 
ores,  crystalizations,  &c.  differing  from  the 
rock  in  which  the  vein  is  situatetl  In  what 
manner  the  minerals  have  been  deposited 
in  tin  sc  receptacles,  ir-  yet  considered  doubt- 
ful. 8omc  fissures  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  extent,  taking  a direction  nearly  cast 
and  west ; these  arc  considered  the  richest 
mines,  and  arc  worked  with  the  greatest 
profir ; they  arc  also  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest.  Others  again,  called  cross  veins, 
run  nearly  in  a north  and  south  direction, 
and  are  oflcsn  importance  than  the  former. 
Whether  these  rents  have  been  formed  by 
dr  uceation.  or  by  natural  convulsions  (per- 
hTpT  bjr  both),  philosophers  have  not  yet 
dfrtermincd.  Veins  differ  in  their  magnitude 
and  position;  some  vary  from  sixty  to  one 
hund^red  feet  wide  in  ^’••rtnin  parts,  and  arc 
not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  in  others ; tliese 
are  rominonly  filled  wiili  what  is  railed  vrin 
stuff,  mixed  with  the  nictol ; others  arc  only 

a few  inches  wide.  These  veins,  considered 
as  fissures  or  rents,  are  not  perpendicular, 
but  incline  more  or  less,  and  are  open  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  deplli  of  20 
to  30  fathoms.  How’ever,  these  are  not  the 
only  repositories  for  metals  ; there  are  other 
deposits  reverse  to  the  preceding,  which  are 
called  flat  or  pipe  veins,  where  the  solid 
rock  forms  the  roof  and  bottom  of  the  mine: 
these  are  irregular  in  their  direction  and 
magnitude,  and  ajipear  like  a series  of  small 
caverns,  connected  with  each  other.  The 
top,  bottom,  and  boundaries  are  lined,  and 
sometimes  tilled  with  spar,  lead  ore,  &c.  and 
the  latter  is  met  with  in  nests,  iiUing  cavi- 
ties in  soUd  limestone:  it  is  even  found  pe- 
netrating fossil  shells.  The  rocks  in  w'hich 
these  veins  are  situated,  do  not,  on  analysis, 
contain  a particle  of  the  metal  which  they 
enclose. Inconsiderable  veins,  which  di- 

verge from  the  principal,  arc  called  slijis ; 
and  .'»uch  masses  of  ore  ns  are  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  but  no  great  length,  are 
called  bellies  or  stock-works. 

METALLOG'RAPHY,  a treatise  on  me- 
tallic substances. 

MET  ALLURGY,  the  art  of  separating 
metals  from  their  ores,  comprising  the  pro- 
cesses o( assay \ng,r(^ning,  and  smelti-ng ; to 
which  is  sometimes  added  the  art  of  gild- 
ing. 

METAMORPHOP'SIA,  in  medicine,  dis- 
figured vision,  or  a defect  of  sight  which 
causes  persons  to  see  objects  under  a form 
different  from  the  reality. 

METAMORPH  OSIS,  the  changing  of 
something  into  a dift'erent  form ; in  which 
sense  it  includes  the  transformation  of  in- 
sects, as  well  as  the  mythological  changes 

related  by  the  poets  of  antiquity. By  ilie 

Metamorphoses  of  Insects  meant  the  suc- 
cessive changes  through  which  they  pass 
from  the  egg  to  the  caterpillar,  or  larva 
state,  to  the  chrysalis,  pupa,  or  aurclin  state, 
and  lastly  to  the  motii,  or  butterfly  form, 
when,  having  laid  their  eggs,  they  die. 

METAPHOR,  in  rhetoric,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  a word  in  some  other  than  its  ordi- 
nary use,  on  account  of  some  applicability  or 
resemblance  between  the  two  objects:  thus, 
if  wc  call  a hero  a lion;  a shrewd,  crafty 
fellow  nfox;  a minister,  r.  pillar  of  the  state, 
&c.,  wc  speak  medaphoncally.  Brevity  and 
power  arc  the  characteristic  excellencies  of 
the  metaphor;  novelty  shows  the  original 
wit:  but  metaphors  indulged  in  merely,  for 
the  sake  of  unexpected  contrast,  frequently 
prove  more  alliccf  to  the  ridiculous  than  the 
suidime,  and  ought  to  be  but  rarely  used. 

MI*yrAPHY8'iCS,  that  branch  of  philo- 
sophy which  inquires  info  llic  science  of 
mind,  or  spiritual  existence.  ^Vith  respect 
to  animals,  it  lakes  them  up  where  physi- 
ology  leaves  them  ; and,  proceeding  higher, 
ventures  to  speak  of  Deity  itself.  The  end 
of  this  science  is  the  search  of  pure  and  nh- 
slrneted  truth.  It  easts  a light  upon  nil 
the  objects  of  thought  and  meditation,  by 
ranging  every  bring  with  all  the  ahsolutn 
and  relative  perfections  and  properties, 
modes  and  ntlemUnts  of  it,  in  proper  ranks 
or  classes;  and  thereby  it  discovers  the  vn- 

THK  rUIUTT  or  TIN  IS  IN  F.XACT  RATIO  WITH  ITF.  M0HTNR8R.  [/{  /{  i] 


COPBER  5IELTED  TOGETHER  TO  FOR5I  BRONZE,  OCCUPY  LESS  SPACE,  BY  ONE  PIFTEENTII,  THAN  THEY  DO  WHEN  SEPARATE, 
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NATIVJ3  ALLOYS  ARB  TU08E  MICTALS  COMBINED  WITH  OTHER  METALS. 


met]  Scienlific  anU  ILitevanj  tJreasuvij  ; [met 

rious  relations  of  things  to  each  other,  and 
what  are  their  general  or  special  differences 
from  each  other ; wherein  a great  part  of 
human  knowledge  consists.  It  has  been 
very  pertinently  remarked  that  *‘nman  who 
contemns  metaphysics  must  think  his  own 
nature  unworthy  of  examination.  ^leta- 
physical  inquiries,  indeed,  have  often  been 
disfigured  with  overstrained  subtilty  and 
revolting  sophistry,  and  too  often  arbitrary 
analogies,  bold  comparisons,  and  unmean- 
ing mysticism  have  claimed  and  received 
homage  as  having  unlocked  the  long-hid- 
den truth;  blit  the  same  has  taken  place 
in  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  all 
the  great  subjects  which  strongly  stir  the 
soul  of  man/* 

METAPirRASTS,  a hnreor  literal  trans- 
lation out  of  one  language  into  another. 

MET'APLASM,  in  grammar,  a transmu- 
tation or  change  made  in  a word  by  trans- 
posing or  retrenching  a syllable  or  letter. 

METAS'TASIS,  in  medicine,  a transla- 
tion or  removal  of  a disease  from  one  part 
to  another,  or  such  an  alteration  as  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a solution. 

METATAR'SUS,  in  anatomy,  the  middle 
of  the  foot,  or  the  part  between  the  ankle 

and  the  toes. The  metatarsal  hones  are 

the  five  longitudinal  bones  between  the 
tarsus  and  the  toes. 

METATH'ESIS,  in  literature,  a figure  by 
which  the  letters  or  syllables  of  a word  are 

transposed. In  medicine,  a change  or 

removal  of  a morbid  cause,  without  expul- 
sion. 

METEMPSYCIIO'SIS,  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  which  supposes  that  the 
soul  of  man,  upon  leaving  the  body,  be- 
comes the  soul  of  some  other  animal.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  such  is  still  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine in  some  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in 
India  and'China. 

METEMP'TOSIS,  n term  in  chronology 
expressing  the  solar  equation  necessary  to 
prevent  the  new  moon  from  happening  a 
day  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the  bis- 
sextile once  in  13-1  years. 

ME  TEOR,  in  natural  history,  a transi- 
tory body,  or  semblance  of  a body,  anpear- 
ing  in  tlie  atmosphere,  and  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  electric  fluid  upon  other  mat- 
ters. Meteors,  in  the  most  general  sense 
of  tlic  word,  may  be  reduced  to  four  classes' 
— igneous  or  .fiery  meteors,  including  fire- 
balls, falling  stars,  lightning,  and  St.  El- 
mo's fire ; /umiaoiM  meteors,  as  the  niirorn 
borealis,  zodiacal  light,  parhelia  or  mock- 
suns,  haloes,  ^c. ; aqueous  meteors,  as 
clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  &c.  j and  aerial 
meteors,  as  wind  and  water-spouts.  It  will 
he  seen  that  these  phenomena  are  of  very 
difi'erent  natures,  and  owing  to  different 
causes.  The  only  connexion  between  (hem 
is  that  of  a common  medium  ; and  wc  there- 
fore refer  to  the  separate  articles  for  infor- 
mation concerning  them : also  to  Elec- 
TniciTY,  Mrtkoric  Stones,  Falling 
SrAits,  ^'C. 

M ETEOROLITES,  METEORTC 
STONES,  or  Akuolitks,  arc  solid  semi- 

metallic  substunccs,  which  fall  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Although  the  descent  of  such 
bodies  had  been  long  reported,  the  fact 
was  treated  ns  too  chimerical  for  belief 
until  within  these  few  years  post;  but  all 
recent  accounts  of  such  phenomena  con- 
cur in  describing  a luminous  meteor  mov- 
ing through  the  air  in  a more  or  le^s 
oblique  direction,  attended  by  a hissing 
noise,  and  the  fall  of  stony  or  semi- 
metallic  masses,  in  n state  of  ignition. 
Although  thev  have  fallen  in  very  different 
countries,  anti  at  very  distant  periods,  when 
submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  they  all 
agree  in  component  parts;  the  metallic  par- 
ticles being  composed  chiefly  of  nickel  and 
iron ; the  earthy,  of  silica  and  magnesia. 
The  hypotheses  to  account  for  these  visita- 
tions are  various  aud  complicated ; some 
have  explained  them  to  be  earthy  matter, 
fused  by  lightning;  others  maintain  that 
they  are  the  offspring  of  terrestrial  volca- 
noes ; and  others,  that  they  come  from  the 
moon.  [See  Falling  Stars,  under  which 
head  a more  detailed  account  is  griven.} 
METEOROL'OGY,  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 
Those  phenomena  may  be  classed  under  five 
distinct  heads,  viz.  the  alterations  that  oc- 
cur in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere ; those 
that  take  place  in  its  temperature;  the 
changes  produced  in  its  quantity  by  evapo-  1 
ration  and  rain  ; and  those  which  arise  from  | 

electric  and  other  causes. Meteorology  \ 

borrows  from  chemistry  her  analy.sis  to  dc-  , 
termine  the  composition  of  the  air  itself, 
and  of  the  substances  which  it  contains,  ‘ 
and  by  which  it  is  acted  upon;  the  manner  I 
in  which  the  different  processes  of  evapora- 
tion, freezing,  thawing,  &c.  go  on,  and  how  | 
they  affect  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  the  j 
action  of  these  invisible  agents,  light,  heat,  : 
electricity,  &c,,  aud  their  tremendous  effects. 
From  physics,  meteorology  takes  the  me-  j 
chanical  action  of  these  and  similar  powers  I 
and  substances,  the  weight  and  velocity  of 
the  air,  the  laws  of  the  reflection,  rcfrac-  i 
tion,  and  motion  of  light,  &c.  By  these  aids 
this  science  explains  the  formation,  fall,  or 
deposition  of  nail,  snow,  rain,  dew,  and  - 
frost ; (lie  action  of  thunder  and  lightning;  1 
the  prevalence  and  properties  of  certain 
winds;  the  nature  and  causes  of  meteors, 
&c.  AU  this,  and  more,  is  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  one  who  would  keep  a me- 
teorological register,  from  which,  if  care- 
fully auended  to,  a body  of  maxims  may  be 
drawn  that  would  go  far  to  dispel  a host  of  - 
popular  errors  and  delusions,  and  make  the  * 
value  of  true  meteorological  science  mani- 
fest to  the  most  common  observer. 

^lETEOUOM  ANCY,  a species  of  divina- 
tion by  thunder  and  lightning,  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  Romans. 

METEOROS'COFY,  that  part  of  astro- 
nomy which  treats  of  the  distance  of  the 
stars  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

METUEG'MN,  a Hc^uor  made  of  honey 
and  water  boiled  and  fermented,  often  « a- 
riched  with  spices. 

METHOD,  a suitable  and  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  things  or  ideas.  In  logic  ’ * 
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rhetoric,  the  art  or  rule  of  disposing  ideas  in 
such  a manner  that  they  may  be  easily  com- 
prehended, either  in  order  to  discover  the 
truth,  or  to  demonstrate  it  to  others.  Me- 
thod is  essential  to  science ; and  without 
method,  business  of  any  kind  will  fall  into 
confusion.  In  studying  a science,  we  gene- 
rally mean  by  metfiod,  a system  of  dassiH- 
cation,  or  arrangement  of  natural  bodies 
according  to  their  common  characteristics; 
as  the  method  of  Ray,  the  Linnscan  method. 
The  difference  between  method  and  system 
is  this : system  is  an  arrangement  founded, 
throughout  all  its  parts,  on  some  one  prin- 
ciple: meMod  is  an  arrangement  less  fixed 
and  determinate,  and  founded  on  more 
general  relations. 

METUODTC  SECT,  a name  given  to 
certain  ancient  physicians,  who  conducted 
their  practice  by  rules  after  the  manner  of 
Galen  and  his  followers,  in  opposition  to 
the  empiric  sect. 

METirODIST,  a term  originally  applied 
to  the  founder  of  a sect  of  physicians  at 
Rome  ; next  to  a religious  sect,  who,  in  the 
17th  century,  defended  the  church  of  Rome 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Protestants  ; and 
1 now  used  to  desiraate  the  followers  of  ‘NVes- 
j ley  and  Whitfiela.the  former  professing  the 
1 doctrines  of  Arroinius,  and  the  latter  of 
Calvin.  [See  the  " Bioffraphical  Treasury** 

1 for  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  these.] 

1 :MET0N'IC  CY'CbE,  in  chronology,  the 
‘ period  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  the  luna- 
' tions  of  the  moon  return  to  the  same  days 
of  the  month;  so  called  from  its  discoverer 
i Meton,  an  Athenian,  who  lived  about  400 
! B.c.  From  its  great  use  in  the  calendar, 

! this  is  called  the  number. 

1 METONYMTA,  or  MErONYMY,  in 
1 rhetoric,  a ti^rc  of  speech  whereby  one 
' thing  is  put  lor  another,  as  the  cause  for 
i the  etfect,  the  part  for  the  whole,  and  the 
like;  as,  my  friend  keeps  a good  table,** 

\ instead  of  good  prorisions ; that  boy  has  a 
I clear  head,*'  meaning  intellect. 

M ETOPE,  in  architecture,  the  interval,  or 
•pace,  between  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric 
frieze,  which  among  the  ancients  used  to  be 
painted  or  adorned  with  carved  work,  re- 
presenting the  heads  of  oxen,&c. 
j JSIETOPOS'COPY,  the  study  of  physiog* 
j nomy. 

j M E TRE,  in  poetry,  a system  of  feet  com- 
posing a verse ; as  pentameter,  a verse  of 
live  feet,  hexameter,  a verse  of  six  feet,  &r. 
— in  commerce,  a French  mra- 
1 snre  equal  to  rather  more  than  thirty-nine 
inches,  the  standard  of  lineal  measure; 

1 being  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  dis- 
I tance  from  the  equator  to. the  North  Pole, 
as  ascertained  by  actual  measurement  ofnn 
arc  of  the  meridian. 

METROCELTDES,  in  medicine,  marks 
or  blemishes  impressed  upon  the  child  by 
the  mother’s  imaKiiiation. 

METROMA'N'IA,  in  medicine,  a rage  for 
composing  verses,  whicii  is  said  (upon  the 
authority  of  a respectable  medical  work)  to 
have  once  seized  a person  in  a tertian  fcvfr, 
who  was  otherwise  by  no  means  gifted  with 
poetical  powers,  but  who,  when  the  fit  was 

off,  became  as  dull  and  prosaic  as  the  most 
unimaginative  of  human  beings  could  de- 
sire. We  apprehend  that  fits  of  this  kind 
are  more  frequent  than  the  public  have  any 
idea  of. 

METROP'OLIS,  the  capital  or  principal 
city  of  a country  or  province ; as  London 
or  Paris.  The  term  metropolis  is  also  ap- 
plied to  archiepiscopol  churches,  and  some- 
times to  the  principal  or  mother  church  of 
a city.  The  Roman  empire  having  been 
divided  into  thirteen  dioceses,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  each  diocese 
and  each  province  had  its  metropolis,  or 
capital  city,  where  the  pro-consul  bad  his 
residence.  To  this  civil  division,  the  eccle- 
siastical was  afterwards  adapted,  and  the 
bishop  of  the  capital  city  had  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  His  residence  in 
the  metropolis  gave  him  the  title  of  metrO’ 
politan. 

MEZ'ZANINE,in  architecture,  an  entre- 
sole,  or  little  window,  less  in  height  than  in 
breadth,  serving  to  give  light  to  an  attic. 

MEZ'ZO,  in  music,  an  Italian  word  sig- 
nifying half.  Thus  mezzo  forte,  mezzopiano, 
mezzo  voce,  imply  a middle  degree  of  piano 
or  soft.  By  mezzo  soprano  is  understood,  a 
pitch  of  voice  between  the  soprano  or  tre- 
ble and  counter-tenor. 

MEZZOTINTO,  a particular  manner  of 
engraving,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
drawings  in  Indian  ink.  To  perform  this, 
tlie  smooth  surface  of  the  copper  or  steel 
plate  is  furrowed  all  over  with  an  instru- 
ment made  for  the  purpose,  till  the  whole 
is  of  a regular  roughness  throughout ; so 
that  if  a paper  were  to  be  worked  off  from 
it  at  the  copper-plate  press  it  would  be 
black  all  over.  When  this  is  done,  the 
plate  is  rubbed  with  charcoal,  black  chalk, 
or  black  lead,  and  then  the  design  is  drawn 
with  white  chalk  ; after  which  tlie  outlines 
and  deepest  shades  arc  not  scraped  at  all, 
the  next  shades  arc  scraped  but  little,  the 
next  more,  and  so  on,  till  the  shades  gradu- 
ally falling  off,  leave  the  paper  white,  in 
wliicli  places  the  plate  is  perfectly  burnish- 
ed. By  an  artificial  disposition  of  the 
shades,  and  different  parts  of  a figure  on 
different  plates,  mezzotintos  arc  printed  in 
colours,  so  ns  to  represent  actual  paintings. 

MIAS'MA,  the  contagious  cflluvia  of  any 
putrefying  bodies,  rising  and  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  considered  to  be  noxious 
to  lirnlth.  One  of  the  most  powerful  cor- 
rectors of  miasmatic  cflluvia  is  chloride  of 
lime. 

MTCA  (called  also  talc,  pUmmer,  find 
Muscovy  ylttss),  is  a mineral  of  a foliated 
structure,  which  forms  the  essential  part 
of  many  iiiountniiis.  It  consists  of  a num- 
ber of  thin  laiuinn*  adlicring  to  each  other; 
and  has  long  been  used  as  a substitute  for 
glass,  particularly  in  Russia. 

MFCAII,  a ^canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  by  the  prophet  Micah  ; 
in  which  the  writer  censures  tlie  reigning 
vices  of  Jerusalem  and  Hnmarin,  nml  de- 
nounces the  judgments  of  (Jod  against  botli 
kingdoms.  The  birthplace  of  our  bnviour 
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is  thus  designated  by  him:  **But  thou, 
Bethlehem  Ephrata,  little  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah,  ovit  of  thee  shall  coraeforth 
a ruler  in  Israel,  whose  generation  is  of 
old,  from  everlasting.^* 

MIC'AREL,  an  argillaceous  earth,  of  a 
brownish  or  blackish  red  colour,  commonly 
crystalized  in  six-sided  prisms, 

MICH'AELMAS,  or  Feast  of  St.  Michael, 
a festival  of  the  Romish  Church,  observed 
on  the  29th  of  September. 

MICROG'RAPJIY,  the  description  of 
objects  which  are  too  minute  to  be  seen 
without  the  help  of  a microscope. 

MICROM'JITER,  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment fitted  to  telescopes  in  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass,  by  the  help  of  which  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  small  objects  is  mea- 
sured with  great  exactness. 

MI'CROSCOPE,  an  optical  instrument 
consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  lenses 
which  enables  the  observer  to  see  an  object, 
or  its  true  image,  nearer  than  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  magnified  accordingly.  The 
numerous  forms  of  microscopes  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  heads  of  single,  compound 
refracting,  and  compound  reflecting  mi- 
croscopes. The  increase  of  apparent  mag- 
nitude obtained  by  the  employment  of  len- 
ses, is  proportioned  to  the  difference  of  the 
distance  of  an  object  from  the  lens  and  the 
distance  when  seen  without  its  assistance. 
This  latter  distance  (the  distance  of  dis- 
tinct vision  of  minute  objects  with  the 
naked  eye)  varies  in  different  persons,  and 
at  different  periods  of  life.  Some  authors 
adopt  ten  inches  as  the  standard  of  the  fo- 
cus of  the  eye,  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, and  its  decimal  character  makes  it  a 

convenient  multiplier  or  divisor. Of  late 

diamonds  have  been  formed  into  lenses  in 
consequence  of  their  high  refractive  power, 
whereby  we  can  obtain  lenses  of  any  degree 
of  magnifying  power  with  comparatively 
shallow  curves;  and  as  the  dispersion  of 
colour  in  this  substance  is  ns  low  as  in 
water,  the  lens  is  nearly  achromatic.—— 
The  solar  microscope  consists  of  a common 
microscope  connected  with  a reflector  and 
condenser,  the  former  being  used  to  throw 
the  8un*8  light  on  the  latter,  by  which  it  is 
condensed  to  illuminate  the  object  placed 
in  its  focus.  This  object  is  also  in  the  focus 
of  the  microscopic  lens  on  the  other  side  of  | 
it,  which  transmits  a magnified  image  of  it 

to  a wall  or  screen. Tlie  principle  of  the 

lucernal  microscope  is  the  same,  except  that 
a lamp  is  used  instead  of  the  sun  to  illumi- 
nate the  object. 

MlDDIiE  AGKS,  a term  used  by  histo- 
rians to  denote  that  period  which  begins 
with  the  final  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  ends  with  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe,  or,  ns  some  writers  have  it,  with 
tiie  discovery  of  America;  i.  e,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  lu  general, 
it  may  be  said,  the  middle  ages  embrace  that 
period  of  history  in  which  the  feudal  system 
was  established  and  develoucd,  down  to  the 
most  prominent  events  wnich  necessarily 
led  to  Its  overthrow. 

hllD'SIIlEMAiV,  in  the  British  navy,  a 


sort  of  cadet,  whose  duty  it  is  to  second  the 
orders  of  the  superior  officers,  and  assist  in  ^ 
the  necessary  business  of  the  vessel,  cither 
aboard  or  ashore.  Ko  person  can  receive  a 
commission,  without  having  served  a cer- 
tain number  of  years  in  the  royal  navy  in 
this  capacity,  unless  he  has  been  mate  of  a 
merchant-man.  and  experienced  years  of 
actual  service,  either  in  the  navy  or  in  the 
merchant  service. 

MID'SUMMER,  the  summer  solstice.  . 
The  24th  of  June  is  Midsummer-day,  which  ' 
is  also  quarter  dav. 

MIGRATION'OF  BIRDS,  the  annual 
passage  of  birds  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther in  quest  of  provisions  and  mild  climate. 
Thus,  the  swallow  and  many  other  species 
migrate  into  southern  climates  during  our 
winter,  and  return  in  the  spring.  Some 
have  ^together  denied  the  existence  of 
migration,  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand how  migrating  birds  could  support 
themselves  so  long  on  the  wing,  as  to  ac- 
complish their  journeys,  and  at  the  same 
time  live  without  food  during  their  voyage.  | 
These  difficulties,  however,  vanish  alto-  > 
gethcr  if  we  attend  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
Bight  of  birds.  Dawks  and  many  other  , 
birds  probably  fly  at  the  rate  of  150  miles  ; 
an  hour ; an  eider  duck  at  90  miles  an  hour: 
Sir  George  Caylcv  computes  the  common 
crow  to  fly  at  nearly  25  miles  an  hour;  and 
Spallanzani  found  that  of  the  swallow  about 
92  miles,  while  he  conjectures  the  rapidity 
of  the  swift  to  be  nearly  three  times  greater. 
Ornithologists  have  o6sen*ed  that,  on  the 
old  continent,  birds  migrate  in  autumn  to 
the  south-west,  and  in  spring  toward  the 
north-east;  yet  the  courses  of  rivers  and 
chains  of  mountains  exercise  considerable  • 
influence  on  the  direction  of  their  flight. 
On  the  new  continent  the  points  of  direc- 
tion are  not  the  same.  Captain  Sir  E.  Parry 
has  satisfied  himself  that  the  birds  of 
Greenland  go  to  the  south-east.  It  is  re- 
markable, also,  that  the  young  of  certain 
species  do  not  make  the  same  journey  ns 
the  old  birds ; they  go  more  to  the  smith,  so 
that  it  is  very  common  to  find,  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  only  the  young  birds  of  a certain 
species,  whilst  the  older  ones  remain  more 
to  the  north.  In  other  species  the  females  • 
go  farther  south.  Mr.  ^Vhite,  in  his  Aefu- 
ral  History  of  Selhome,  It  docs  not 

appear  to  me  that  much  stress  may  be  laid 
on  the  difficulty  and  hazard  that  birds  must 
run  in  their  migrations,  by  reason  of  vast 
oceans,  cross-winds,  &c. ; because,  if  we  , 
reflect,  a bird  may  travel  from  England  to 
the  Equator  without  Inunching  out  or  ex- 
posing itself  til  boundless  sens— and  that 
by  cro.ssing  the  water  at  Dover,  and  again 
at  Gibraltar.*’  \ 

MILE,  a measure  of  length  or  distance, 
which,  in  England,  contains  8 furlongs,  or  . 

1/6U  yards,  or  52S0  feet. The  Konian 

mile  was  a thousand  paces,  equal  to  Iwm*  ' 
yards  English  measure.  I 

MIl/lABY  GLANDS,  in  anatomy,  the  ! 

small  and  infinitely  mnnerous  glands  whiciJ 
secrete  the  perspiration.— -Vihnre-/*  • c''.  : 
a malignant  fever,  so  called  from  the  erup^ 
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tion  of  certain  pustules  resembling  millet- 
seeds. 

MILI"TIA,  a body  of  soldiers,  regularly 
enrolled  and  trained,  though  not  in  constant 
ser\ice  in  time  of  peace,  and  thereby  dis- 
tinguished from  standing  armies.  In  Eng- 
land the  origin  of  this  national  force  is 
generally  traced  back  to  Alfred.  The  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  English  mili- 
tia at  present  are,  that  a number  of  persons 
in  each  county  are  drawn  by  lot,  for  five 
years  (liable  to  be  prolonged  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  militia  being  drawn  out 
and  embodied),  and  officered  by  the  lord- 
lieufenants,  and  other  gentleman,  under  a 
commission  of  the  crown.  They  are  not 
; compellable  to  leave  their  county,  unless  in 
case  of  invasion  or  actual  rebellion  wnthin 
the  realm,  nor,  in  any  case,  to  march  out  of 
; the  kingdom. 

' an  animal  fluid  peculiar  to  females 

of  the  class  mammalia^  secreted  by  pecu- 
liar glands,  and  desired  to  nourish  animals 
in  the  early  part  of  their  life.  This  fiuid, 
which  is  only  produced  from  the  body  on 
occasion  of  suckling,  is,  notwithstanding, 
constantly  formed.  It  is  the  proper  sus- 
tenance of  the  animal  itself;  all  the  nutri- 
tive parts  of  food  being  formed  into  chyle, 
and  chyle  into  milk.  It  is  of  an  opaque 
white  colour,  a mild  saccharine  taste,  and  a 
slightly  aromatic  smell.  W'lien  this  fluid  is 
allowed  fo  stand  for  some  time,  it  undergoes 
spontaneous  changes,  and  is  resolved  into 
its  component  paits,  throwing  up  a white, 
thick,  unctuous  cream  to  its  surface,  and  the 
! milk  beneath  becomes  thinner  than  before, 
and  is  of  a pale  bluish  colour.  The  con- 
stituent parts  of  milk  are, — 1.  the  aroma, 

'■  or  odorous  volatile  principle,  which  flies  off 
I when  it  is  fresh  milked  in  the  form  of  visible 
I vapou”  ; 2.  water,  which  constitutes  tlie 
I greatest  part;  3.  bland  oil,  from  which  the 
! cream  is  formed ; 4.  curd,  w hicli  is  the 
! animal  gluten  that  coagulates ; 6.  sugar, 

I which,  with  the  water,  forms  the  scrum  of 
I milk  ; fi.  some  neutral  salts,  as  the  muriate 
; of  potash  and  muriate  of  lime,  w Inch  arc 
\ accidental,  not  being  found  at  all  times,  nor 
^ in  every  milk.  Human  milk  is  very  sweet 
; and  thin ; the  next  is  that  of  asses,  tlicn 
j that  of  marcs,  then  of  goats,  and  lastly  of 
; cows  : whence  it  is  prescribed  in  this  order 
! to  consumntivc  persons.  The  rennet  pre- 
I pared  of  the  juices  of  such  creatures  as 
chew  the  cud  being  mixed  with  milk,  coa- 
palates  it  into  an  uniforni  mass,  which  may 
I DC  cut  with  a knife,  and  it  tlius  sponta- 
nrously  tfcparatcs  into  whey  and  curds.-^ 
When  milk  contained  in  wire-corked  bot- 
tles, is  heated  to  the  hoHiiig  point  in  a 
water  bath,  the  oxygen  of  tlie  included 
small  portion  of  air  under  the  cork  seems 
to  be  carbonated,  and  tlie  milk  will  after- 
wards keep  fresh,  it  is  said,  for  a year  or 
two ; as  green  gooseberries  and  pens  do  by 
the  same  treatment. — Iliitter  and  chccsc 
are  made  of  milk,  by  processes  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  in  this  place. 

MI  LI/,  a complicated  engine,  or  combi- 
nation of  machinery,  to  cff«'ct  purposes 
which  require  great  force.  The  ^rce  em- 


ployed is  sometimes  w'ater,  sometimes  wind, 
and  at  others  steam,  or  horses.  The  prin  - 
ciple is  always  the  same  ; a main  shaft  en- 
ters the  works,  to  which  wheels  wdth  cogs 
arc  aftixed,  and  the  power  being  the  con- 
trary of  the  velocity,  small  wheels  give  great 
power,  and  large  wheels  less  power;  other 
wheels  are  then  connected  with  these  in 
various  directions,  and  the  resulting  force 
applied  to  any  desirable  object.  When 
corn  is  to  be  ground,  large  stones,  cut  in 
grooves,  are  made  to  w’ork  one  against  the 
other  in  such  maimer  as  to  break  or  pulve- 
rize the  grain.  There  are  also  bark  mills, 
paper  mills,  and  oil  mills,  which  operate  by 
the  force  of  percussion;  also,  silk,  cotton, 
and  flax  mills,  which  perform  sundry  ope- 
rations; and  saw  mills,  w'hich  revolve  cir- 
cular saw  s with  great  energy  and  precision. 

MIL'LING,  a process  in  coining,  which 
consists  in  stamping  the  coin  fay  the  help 
of  a machine  they  call  a mill,  in  lieu  of 
making  the  stamp  by  the  lilows  of  a 
hammer,  which  was  formerly  the  mode. 
This  mill  w ill  stamp  20,000  planchcts  in  one 
day.  The  are  pieces  of  metal  with 

a smooth  flat  surface  fit  to  receive  the  im- 
pression intended  to  be  given  to  the  coin, 
and  arc  of  a proper  size,  thickness,  and 
weight.  By  fixing  them  in  the  mill,  be- 
tween the  two  dies,  or  steel  masses,  on 
which  the  figures  are  previously  engraved 
that  are  to  be  stamped  on  the  planchet,  the 
impression  of  both  is  received  at  one  pull. 

MILLENA'UIANS,  or  CHILIASTS.  n 
name  given  to  those  who,  in  the  primi- 
tive ages,  believed  that  the  saints  will  one 
day  reign  on  earth  with  Jesus  Christ  a 
thousand  years.  The  former  appellation  is 
of  Latin  original,  the  latter  of  Greek.  The 
Millcnarians  held,  that  after  the  coming  of 
Antichrist,  and  the  destruction  of  all  na- 
tions which  shall  follow,  there  shall  be  a 
first  resurrection  of  the  just  alone  ; that  all 
who  shall  be  found  upon  earth,  both  good 
and  bad,  shall  continue  alive — the  good,  to 
obey  the  just  who  are  risen  ns  their  princes 
— the  bad  to  be  conquered  by  the  just, 
and  to  be  subject  to  them  ; that  Jesus 
, Christ  will  then  descend  from  licavcn  in 
his  glory;  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  will 
be  rebuilt,  enlarged,  embellished,  and  its 
gates  stand  open  night  and  day.  The  Mil- 
lcnarians founded  their  belief  on  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  creation.  Considering  this 
history  ns  a prototype  of  the  fate  of  the 
world,  and  concluding  from  Psalm  xc.  that 
1000  years  make  with  God  one  day,  they 
beheld  in  the  six  days  of  creation,  0000 
years  of  terrestrial  labours  and  sufferings, 
and  in  the  seventh,  tlic  day  of  rest,  a period 
of  1000  years,  in  wliich  the  reign  of  Christ 
should  be  cslahlislied.  'i‘his  reign  of  1000 
years  is  usually  styled  the  and, 

strange  ns  it  may  appear,  tills  wild  vagary 
of  a disordered  fancy  has  not  been  without 
its  advocates  and  expounders  even  during 
the  nineternlh  century  I 

MIL'I/EPOHE,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  H- 
thoplivtes  or  polypi  of  various  forms,  which 
; liave  tlic  surface  perforated  w ith  little  holes 
, or  pores,  or  even  williuut  any  apparent  per- 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  MILLENIUM  WAS  PROMULGATED  BY  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  TEACHERS,  WHO  DELIGHTED  TO  DWELL  ON  THE  THEME. 


IN  BOMR  or  TUS  CORNiaU  MINES  TtlEUK  AUE  8TEAM*ENG1NES,  WUEBS  THE  POWER  OF  THE  STEAM  EQUALS  THAT  OF  SIX  HUNDRED  HORSES. 
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forntion.  ’Wlicn  in  a fossil  state  they  arc 
termed  milhiwrites. 

All  1/LKT,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  ^enus 
ilfi/iMHi,  of  several  species,  one  of  whieh  is 
cultivated  ns  an  esculent  g:vain,  and,  when 
ground,  often  made  into  puddings. 

All L'Iyll*El)  12,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
having  many  feet;  a species  of  Oiiiscus, 
called  the  wood-louse. 

AULL'-STONK,  or  BUUir.STONK,  in 
mineralogy,  a silioeous  stone,  occurring  in 
great  masses,  with  a straight  fracture,  but 
not  so  brittle  as  tlint,  though  of  the  same 
hardness.  It  is  feebly  translucent,  and  of 
a grayish  hue.  Buhr-stoncs  constitute  a 
very  rare  geological  formation,  being  found 
in  abundance  only  in  the  mineral  basin  of 
Paris,  and  a few  adjoining  districts.  It 
forms  a part  of  the  fresh-water  formation  ; 
and  above  it  there  is  nothing  but  alluvial 
soil,  or  diluvial  gravel,  sand,  and  loam. 

Alll/r,  in  anatomy,  the  spleen,  a viscus 
situated  in  the  left  liypochomlrium  under 
the  diaphragm.  Also,  the  soft  roe  of  llshcs, 
or  the  spermatic  part  of  the  males. 

A11M12,  in  the  ancient  comedy,  a person 
who  acted  any  character  by  mere  gestures, 
and  hence  denominated  pantomime. 

AIIAIE'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  imitation  of  the 
voice  and  gestures  of  another  person. 

AIIAIO'S.V,  or  the  Sensitive  ptant,  so  call- 
ed from  its  remarkable  property  of  receding 
from  the  touch,  ami  giving  signs,  as  it  were, 
of  animal  life  and  sensation;  this  motion  it 
ncrfnrms  by  means  of  three  distinct  articu- 
lations, vis.  of  a single  leaf  with  its  pedicle, 
of  tlic  pedicle  to  its  branch,  and  of  the 
branch  to  the  trunk  or  main  stem.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a numerous  triheof  plants, 
which  arc  all  natives  of  warm  climates,  and 
belong  to  the  class  Polygamia,  order  .Vo- 
meci'n. 

AIPNA,  a Grecian  coin,  valued  at  a hun- 
dred draelmu'e.  Sixty  of  them  were  equiva- 
lent to  a talent. 

A1INA  R12T,  a round  tower  or  column, 
generally  surrounded  with  balconies,  and 
erected  near  the  mosques  in  Alohnmmcdun 
countries,  from  which  the  people  were  sum- 
moned to  prayers,  bells  not  being  in  use 
among  them. 

AIINl),  the  intellectual  or  intelligent 
power  in  man.  “^VhcIl  the  mind,”  says 
Air.  Locke,  *'  turns  its  view  inward  upon 
itself,  thinking  is  the  tirst  idcathat  occurs; 
wherein  it  observes  a great  varietv  of  niodi- 
lications,  whence  it  frames  to  itscR  distinct 
ideas.  Tlius  the  perception  annexed  to  any 
impression  on  the  body  by  an  external  ob- 
ject, is  called  sensation ; when  an  idea  re- 
curs without  the  presence  of  the  object,  it 
is  called  remembrance  ; when  sought  after 
by  the  mind,  and  again  brought  into  view, 
it  is  recollection;  when  the  iucas  are  taken 
notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  registered  in  the 
memory,  it  is  attention  ; when  the  mind 
tixes  its  view  on  any  one  idea,  and  considers 
it  on  all  sides,  it  is  called  study.” 

All  M2,  a euvity  under  ground,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  minerals,  often 
very  deep  and  extensive.  The  descent  into 
them  is  ny  a pit,  called  a shaft,  and  the  ex- 


cavations which  follow  the  mineral  sought 
arc  called  the  workings.  There  arc  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  diamonds,  salt, 
alum,  antimony,  «ICc.  These  mines  are  mostly 
dug  through  various  strata  or  beds  of  sUb- 
sthucea,  01  which  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  composed.  The  clues  by  which  mines 
are  discovered,  are  mineral  waters,  the  dis- 
colminUion  of  vegetables,  the  appearance 
of  pieces  of  ore,  (fr  metallic  sand,  or  various 

exhalations  from  the  soil. The  art  of 

moling  includes  the  scientific  knowledge 
requisite  for  opening  and  working  mines,  as 
well  as  preparing  ores  for  use.  The  latter 
consists,  iu  the  tirst  place,  in  hreakingnsun- 
der  the  larger  pieces,  and  then  purifying 
them,  by  means  of  water,  from  the  earth 
which  adheres  to  them;  in  the  separation 
of  the  coarser  substances  from  the  tincr,  by 
means  of  a sieve  that  moves  up  and  down  in 
water ; in  the  breaking  of  tlie  ore  in  stamp- 
ing mills,  and  in  the  separation  of  thetinely 
interspersed  metal  from  the  stone  or  earth 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  Xc.  It  also 
includes  the  tiual  puritication  of  the  ore,  by 
means  of  acids,  by  ninalTOmation,  by  fusion, 

&c. Mine,  iu  tbc  military  art,  denotes  a 

subterraneous  passage  under  the  wall  or 
fortitication,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it 
up  by  gunpowder.  The  tire  is  coninuini- 
cated  to  the  mines  bv  a pipe  or  hose,  made 
of  coarse  cloth,  called  a souciwon,  extending 
from  the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of  tlic 
gallery,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a match, 
that  the  miner  who  sets  fire  to  it  may  have 
time  to  retire  before  it  reaches  xhc  chamber, 
or  place  where  the  powder  is  lodged.  The 
mines  of  a fortress  are  called  countermines, 
the  gallery  of  which  runs  under  the  covered 
way  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  fosse, 

A11N12U.\1/0GY,  that  branch  of  natural 
history  which  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  properties  and  relations  of  minerals, 
and  teaches  us  to  charncteriie,  distinguish, 
and  class  them,  according  to  their  pro- 
perties. 

AllN'ER.VLS,  the  general  name  for  all 
metals  and  metallic  substances,  wbetber 
pure,  or  as  ores,  or  oxydes,  in  which  latter 
sense  it  includes  all  earthy  substances,  he- 
cause  they  are  considered  as  oxydes  of 
metals.  Aliiierals  were  fiinnerly  divided 
into  salts,  earths,  inllnmmahle  substances, 
and  ores ; a division  w hich  ser>es  for  a 
general  distribution : but  a more  scientific 
arrangement  into  classes,  onlers,  genera, 
species,  subspecies,  and  varieties,  has  be^  n 
adopted  to  meet  the  more  precise  views  of 
modern  mineralogists.  .Vnumg  this  varied 
class  of  materials,  many  are  couqHmnded  V 
such  principles,  and  formed  under  such 
eircumsiances  and  situations  in  the  earth, 
that  it  is  difilcult  to  distinguish  tliein  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. The  valimhle  mineral  products  •»! 
Britain  lie  in  the  northern  and  we»t^rn 
sides,  the  other  sides  consisting  of  scctuid- 
arv  formations  and  alluvial  soil. 

AUN  KRAL  >Y.vri:US  are  of  various 
kinds,  hut  pmernlly  so  far  iiuprrguat'd 
with  foreign  matter  as  to  /ivc  them  a 
siblc  thivour  and  a •*pccific  action  upon  the 
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animal  cconomv.  They  arc  usually  divided 
into  tour  classes : acidulous  or  carbonated, 
saline,  chalybeate  or  ferruginous,  and  sul- 
phureous. They  are  also  further  divided 
into  warm  (or  thermal)  and  cold,  as  well  as 
into  natural  and  artiticial.  The  saline 
springs  consist,  iu  general,  of  salts  of  soda 
and  lime,  or  of  magnesia  and  lime,  with 
carbonic  acid  and  oxyde  of  iron:  such  are 
those  of  Pyrmout,  Scidlitz,  Epsom,  &c. 
The  ferruginous  waters  have  a decided  styp- 
tic taste,  and  ore  turned  black  by  an  infu- 
sion of  gall-nuts.  The  iron  is  sometimes 
iu  the  state  of  an  oxyde,  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid  ; sometimes  it  exists  as  a sul- 
phate, and  sometimes  both  as  a sulphate 
and  carbonate:  among  these  are  the  waters 
of  Spa,  Vichy,  Cheltenham,  Tunbridge,  &c. 
The  acidulous  waters  are  characterized  by 
an  acid  taste,  and  by  the  disengagement  of 
lixed  air:  of  this  kind  are  the  waters  of 
Bath,  Buxton,  Bristol,  &c.  The  sulphureous 
waters  are  easily  recognized  by  their  dis- 
agreeable smell,  their  property  of  tarnish- 
ing silver  and  copper,  &c. : of  this  class  are 
the  waters  of  Aix  la-Chapclle,  Ilnrrowgate, 
and  numerous  others. — The  artificial  mine- 
ral waters  arc  produced  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  chemists,  and  arc  cither  merely  imi- 
tations of  the  natural  waters,  or  composed 
of  diiferent  ingredients,  so  as  to  form  com- 
pounds, valuable  for  medicinal  purposes, 
but  not  known  to  exist  in  nature. 

MINERVA'LIA,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
in  the  month  of  March;  at  which  time  the 
scholars  had  a vacation,  and  usually  made  a 
present  to  their  masters,  called  from  this 
festival  minerval. 

MIN'IATURK,a  small  painting  in  water- 
rolours,  consisting  of  little  points  or  dots 
Instead  of  lines  on  ivory,  or  some  other 
smooth  material,  and  used^i  taking  por- 
traits: also  the  portrait  itscTr. 

MINTM,  in  music,  a note  equal  to  two 
crotchets,  or  half  a semibreve. 

MIN'IMS,  a religiofis order  in  the  church 
of  Rr>mc,  founded  by  St.  Francis  l)e  Paula, 
towards  the  end  of  tlie  I.5th  century. 

MIN'I.MUM,  the  last  quantity  assignable 
in  a given  rase ; opposed  to  maximum. 

MI'NING  COM'l’ANIES.  As  we  have 
elsewhere  commented  on  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  followed  the  various 
S|>eculative  associations  that  sprung  up  in 
l^mdon  during  the  years  1H24  and  1«*25,  wc 
take  this  opportunity  of  inserting  (in  cor- 
roboration of  wliat  wc  have  written)  some 
valuable  observations,  by  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
on  the  *‘Tiiiniiig  companies'*  of  that  period, 
as  forming  a prominent  feature  in  the  po- 
pular delusions  which  were  then  so  rife  with 
1 ruin.  If  it  be  asked  why  wc  nttncli  so  much 
1 importance  to  this  subject,  wc  reply,  that 
1 the  motive  which  impels  us  to  speak  of  these 

doings"  is  not  merely  avain  desire  to  per- 
petuate the  reiiiemhrancc  of  an  era  in  our 
r commercial  history,  ns  dishonest  ns  it  was 
discreditable,  but  to  point  to  them  ns  nd- 
monitorv  hints  of  what  may  rensonnhly  he 
♦ exprrfcd  from  many  of  the  grand  projects 
' which  still  court  the  eye  in  every  possible 

direction.  Look  at  the  public  prints;  see 
what  magnificent  schemes  are  at  present 
afloat — what  magniloquent  advertisements 
are  daily  announcing  embryo  companies 
with  their  millions  of  capital!  (flourishing 
on  paper) ; and,  above  ml,  observe  what  a 
sudden  transformation  takes  phice  m the 
living  representatives  of  all  this  patriotic 
enterprize — the  veriest  grubs  of  yesterday, 
now  fluttering  iu  the  sun  a busy  swarm  of 
gilded  butterflies.  “ The  mania  for  mining 
concerns,  which  raged  in  London  and  the 
empire  generally  in  1824  and  1825,  after  the 
opening  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America  to  our  intercourse,  forms  a 
remarkable,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  dis- 
graceful era  in  our  commercial  history. 
Now'  that  the  madness  is  past,  we  have  dif- 
ficulty in  conceiving  how  men  in  the  habit 
of  sober  calculation  could  be  led  to  enter- 
tain such  romantic  speculations,  and  to  pay 
such  high  premiums  for  siiares  in  distant 
and  uncertain  undertakings.  We  may, 
therefore,  be  excused  for  appropriating  a 
page  or  two  to  the  history  of  an  iuiatuation 
hardly  second  to  that  which  led  to  the 
South  Sea  and  Mississippi  schemes.  These 
associations  were  formed  in  London  early 
in  1824,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  that  year  their  stock  or  shares  bore  only 
a small  premium;  but  towards  the  ^Yinter 
it  began  progressively  to  rise,  to  the  surprise 
of  several  of  the  directors ; seeing  tliat  it 
arose  less  from  any  favourable  intelligence 
of  the  mines  (for  the  account  from  Mexico 
merely  reported  the  arrival  of  the  English 
agents)  than  from  a blind  ardour  and  spirit 
ol  speculation  in  the  public — a spirit  w’hich, 
seeing  nothing  tempting  in  our  own  funds, 
or  in  those  of  continental  Europe,  directed 
itself  to  distant  objects,  and  particularly  to 
Spanish  America.  It  appeared  as  if  our 
countrymen  were  about  to  reap  on  imme- 
diate harvest ; to  lay  their  lianas  on  a trea- 
sure hid  for  ages.  America,  it  is  said,  had 
been  discovered,  in  one  sense,  above  three 
centuries;  but  this  was  the  true  discovery, 
— the  effectual  access  to  its  resources. 
Every  new  contract  foraMexicun  mine  pro- 
duced a rise  in  the  shares  of  the  companies, 
as  if  this  frcsli  undertaking  must  necessa- 
rily be  a source  of  profit  to  the  others ! And 
the  result  was,  that  in  January,  1825,  the 
premiums  on  the  shares  of  each  of  the  com- 
panies mentioned  above  exceeded  cent,  per 
cent.,  althougli  no  substantial  reason  could 
be  given  for  any  advance  wlintcver.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  this  rise  of 
price  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  competi- 
tion of  individuals  wlto  intended  to  continue 
to  hold  stock,  and  to  trust  to  the  dividends 
made  by  the  companies  for  a return.  That 
this  was  the  case  in  the  first  instance  is 
■pcnkinggcnrrnllytruc.  But  others, actuated 
by  very  different  views,  speedily  entered  the 
field.  A peculiar  combination  of  ciremnst  an- 
ccs,  at  tlie  hrnd  of  w hich  must  be  placed  an 
almost  incredible  degree  of  ignorance  and 
folly  on  the  part  of  a considerable  portion 
of  the  pnblie,  spread  a spirit  of  gambling 
among  all  classes.  Many  w ho  were  most 
! eager  in  the  pursuit  of  shares,  intended 
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only  to  hold  them  for  a few  days  or  weehs, 
to  profit  by  the  rise  which  they  anticipated 
would  take  place,  by  selling  them  to  others 
more  credulous  or  bold  than  themselves,  i 
The  confidence  of  one  set  of  speculators 
confirmed  that  of  the  others.  Meanwhile 
the  public  gullibility,  or  rather  its  indis- 
criminating  rapacity,  was  liberally  adminis- 
tered to.  Company  after  company  was 
formed  without  any  previous  compact;  in 
other  words,  without  any  foundation  what- 
ever ! The  plan  was  to  fix  on  a district  in 
America,  understood  to  contain  mines;  to 
form  a company  bearing  the  names  of  such 
districts;  to  obtain  a first  payment  of  the 
shareholders,  and  to  send  out  agents,  or 
commissioners,  as  they  were  termed,  to 
survey  the  district  and  engage  the  mines. 
Such  was  the  case  of  most  of  those  having 
the  names  of  districts  in  South  America, 
subjoined  to  the  present  statement ; it  was 
the  case  also  of  the  Hispaniola  or  St.  Do- 
mingo companies,  formed  on  the  basis  of 
accounts  given  by  Dr.  Robertson  of  mines 
enough  in  the  island'some  three  centuries 
ago  ! and  yet  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  even 
the  nobles  of  the  land  were  candidates  for 
shares  in  these  miserable  bubbles,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  (in  w'hich  luckily  most  of 
them  were  disappointed)  some  dupe  to  buy 
their  shares  at  a premium  !** 

MINTON,  the  name  given  to  a small  kind 
of  printing  type  (two  sizes  larger  than  the 
type  used  for  this  volume).  The  word  is  of 
French  origin  [mignon,  a darling)  and,  in 
its  usual  acceptation,  signifies  the  favourite 
of  a prince,  on  whom  he  lavishes  undeserved 
favours. 

MINTSTER,  the  pastor  of  a church,  duly 
authorized  to  perform  religious  worship 
ill  public,  administer  the  sacraments,  ^c. 

In  politics,  one  to  whom  a sovereign 

prince  intrusts  the  administration  of  the 
government;  as,  a minister  of  slate;  the 
prime  minister ; or  a foreign  minister.  lu 
Great  Rrituin,  the  words  ministers  and 
ministry  are  used  ns  collective  names 
for  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  state, 
but  the  individual  members  are  not  so 
designated.  In  their  separate  ofiices  they 
stand  thus:  1.  first  lord  of  the  treasury; 
2.  lord  high  chancellor;  3.  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ; ‘1.  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs;  5.  secretary  of  slate  for  the 
colonial  department ; 6.  secretary  of  slate 
for  the  home  department ; 7.  president  of 
the  couneil;  8,  lord  privy  seal;  U.  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty;  10,  president  oftlie  board 
of  control;  1 1.  paymaster  of  the  forces  ; 12. 
secretary  at  war;  and  13  cliaticcUor of  the 
duchy  of  hancastcr.  The  prime  minister 
(who  is  generally  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury) is  the  one  who  receives  tlic  sovereign’s 
order  to  form  a ministry,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  appoint  men  of  his  own  sentimenu  to 
fill  tlic  chief  offices.  Those  of  tiic  ministry 
who  are  peers  sit  in  the  house  oflords;  the 
others  sit  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  vir- 
tue of  being  elected  members,  which  i^  in- 
dispensable.  Foreign  minister,  a person 

sent  from  one  government  to  anotlier,  and 
accredited  lo  the  latter,  in  order  to  transact 


public  business  in  the  name  of  his  govern- 
ment. [See  AMBASSADOu,andDiPLOMACY.] 

MINTUM,  the  red  oxyde  of  lead,  pro- 
cured by  exposing  this  metal  to  a great  heat 
and  a free  access  of  air.  It  contains  Sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  lead,  oxyde  of  copper, 
silex,  &c. 

MINK,  in  zoology,  a quadruped  of  the 
genus  Mastela,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  also  America.  It  can 
swim  and  dive  w'cll,  and  is  generally  to  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  preys 
upon  small  fish,  frogs,  rats,  mice,  Its 
fur  is  tine,  but  not  very  valuable.  \Mien 
irritated,  the  mink  exh^cs  a fetid  musky 
smell. 

MIN'NESINGERS,  a name  given  to  the 
German  lyric  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  on 
accoimt  of  love  being  the  chief  subject  of 
their  poems,  the  ancient  German  word 
minne  being  used  to  denote  a pure  and 
faithful  love.  After  the  fashion  of  the  Pro- 
vencal troubadours,  the  minnesingers  en- 
gaged in  poetical  contests  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  princes  and  ladies  of  the  court.  Some 
among  them  were  poor,  and  earned  their 
living  by  reciting  their  songs  from  court  to 
court;  but  most  of  them  sang  merely  for 
pleasure  when  their  swords  were  unem- 
ployed. 

MIN'NOW,  in  ichthyolo^,  the  name 
applied  to  several  species  of  small  fresh- 
water fish,  generally  of  the  genus  Cyprinus. 

MTNOR,  in  law,  an  heir  male  or  female, 

under  the  age  of  twenty-one. 3frnor,  in 

logic,  the  second  proposition  of  a regular 

syllogism. Minor,  in  music,  signifies 

less,  and  is  applied  to  certain  concords  or 
intervals  which  differ  from  others  of  the 
same  denotnination  by  half  a tone. 

MINORTTY,  in  law,  a state  of  being  un- 
der age.  Also  the  smaller  number  of  per- 
sons who  give  their  votes  on  any  questions, 
particularly  in  parliament:  opposed  to  mo- 
jority. 

iSIlNT,  in  British  history,  a place  where 
the  national  coinage  is  performed.  In 
minting,  or  coining  money,  the  first  process 
is  that  of  melting  metal  in  crucibles  and 
pouring  it  into  moulds,  where  it  is  formed 
into  plates.  The  plates  arc  afterward- passed 
through  a fiatting-enginc,  by  which  their 
thickness  is  regulated.  They  arc  next,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  instrument  called  a 
trepan,  cut  into  planchcts,  or  circular  pieces. 
The  planchcts  arc  then  duly  weighed;  and, 
being  boiled  and  made  clean,  conveyed  to 
the  mill,  by  which  their  edges  arc  marked. 
The  coining  apparatus  of  the  Royal  Mint 
of  London  is  justly  esteemed  a masterpiece 
of  mechanical  skill  and  workmanship.  D 
was  erected  in  1811,  under  the  direction  of 
the  inventor,  IMr.  Boulton;  and  has  since 
been  kept  in  almost  constant  employment. 
Ctiins,  of  sutficienl  thickness,  SwUiciunei 
receive  inscriptions  on  their  edge*;  but 
otlicrs  only  a small  pattern,  commonly 
called  the  milling.  The  coining-mill  stamp* 
the  efligy,  symbol,  or  legend  rennired.  This 
machine  is  so  expeditious,  that  twenty 
thousand  planchcts  may  be  stamped  in  ^ 
day.  “ The  only  attention  which  this  noble 
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machine  requires/*  says  Dr.  Ure,  **  is  that 
of  a little  boy,  who  stands  in  a sunk  place 
before  the  press,  and  always  keeps  the  tube 
full  of  blanks.  He  has  two  strings,  one  of 
which,  when  pulled,  will  put  the  press  in 
motion  by  the  concealed  mechanism  in  the 
apartment  above;  and  the  other  string, 
when  snatched,  stops  the  press.  This  coin- 
ing operation  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
70  strokes  per  minute ; and  with  very  few 
interruptions  during  the  whole  day.  The 
press-room  at  the  Royal  Mint  contains 
eight  machines,  all  supported  on  the  same 
stone  base ; and  the  iron  beams  between 
the  columns  serve  equally  for  the  presses 
on  each  side.  The  whole  has  therefore  a 
magnificent  appearance.  The  eight  presses 
will  strike  more  than  19,000  coins  in  an 
hour,  with  only  a child  to  supply  each.” 

MINT,  or  MENTHA,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  herbaceous  plants,  whose  roots  arc  pe- 
rennial, used  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes.  There  are  nineteen  species,  all 
of  which  contain  mnch  essentiM  oil,  and 
have  an  agreeable  odour.  To  the  taste 
they  are  bitter,  aromatic,  and  pungent. 

• The  mentha  piperita,  or  peppermint,  is  the 
most  powerful,  and,  on  this  account,  is 
; most  generally  employed  in  medicine.  The 
i mentha  viridia,  or  spearmint,  is  milder,  and 
i more  commonly  employed  for  culinary  pur- 
i poses. 

j MIN'UET,  a dance  in  slow  time  and  with 
: short  measured  steps,  which  requires  great 
' dignity  and  grace  of  carriage, 
j Ml  N'UTE,  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  degree 
■ of  a circle,  and  denoted  thus  ('} ; as  a ee-* 

; cond,  or  sixtieth  part  of  a minute,  is  by  ("). 
Also,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour.  We  often 
■peak  both  of  minutes  and  momenta  in  or- 
der to  convey  a meaning  of  time  indefi- 
nitely short;  as,  ” I will  be  with  you  in  a 
minute,”  &c.  ■ Minute,  in  architecture, 

osually  denotes  the  sixtieth,  sometimes  the 

thirtieth  part  of  a module. Minufe  is  also 

; used  for  a short  mgmoir,  or  sketch  of  a 
; subject,  taken  in  writing;  a note  to  pre- 
; serve  the  memo^  of  a thing. 

MINUTI/E  (Latin),  the  smaller  particu- 
lars or  minute  details  of  anything. 

MlRAR'lIilS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
: plants,  class  5 Pentandrin,  order  1 .Ifonopp- 
i nia.  The  species  are  perennials,  and  con- 
! fist  of  the  varieties  of  the  Marvel  of  l*eru. 

MIR'ACLK,  an  event  or  c/Tcct  produced 
' in  a manner  different  from  the  common 
and  reg[ular  method  of  providence,  by  the 
interposition  either  of  God  himself,  or  some 
superior  agent  to  whom  He  delegated  the 
i power.  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  a mira- 
cle was  never  wrought  by  God  to  convert 
an  atheist,  because  the  light  of  nature 
might  have  led  him  to  confess  a God  : but 
miracles,  says  he,  are  designed  to  convert 
idolaters,  and  the  superstitious,  who  have 
acknowledged  a deity,  but  erred  in  the 
manner  of  adoring  him;  because  no  light 
! of  nature  extends  so  far  as  fully  to  declare 
the  will  and  true  worship  of  God.  In  ex- 
amining the  different  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  miracles,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  arise,  in  general,  from  a neglect 


of  the  existence  of  a moral  system : when 
it  is  objected  that  they  are  against  the 
**  usual  course  of  nature,”  that  is,  against 
all  we  know  of  the  government  of  God,  it  is 
forgotten  that  they  are  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  his  morM  government,  and  that 
experience  as  fully  proves  the  existence  and 
nature  of  this  government,  as  of  the  pbysi- 
ceil  system  of  tlie  world. 

MIRAGE,  an  optical  phenomenon,  pro- 
duced. by  refraction,  and  which  consists  in 
the  unusual  elevation  or  apparent  approxi- 
mation of  coasts,  mountains,  ships,  or  other 
objects,  accompanied  by  inverted  images  of 
the  same  The  appearance  presented  is 
that  of  a double  image  of  the  object  in  the 
air;  one  being  in  the  natural  position,  the 
other  inverted,  so  as  to  resemble  a natural 
object  and  its  inverted  image  in  the  water. 
It  may  be  produced  whenever  the  rays  of 
light  meet,  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  sur- 
face of  a less  refracting  medium  than  that 
inw’hich  they  were  previously  moving:  they 
are  thus  turned  back  into  the  original  me- 
dium in  the  same  direction  in  w'hich  they 
would  be  impelled  by  reflection  taking  place 
at  the  common  surface  of  the  two  mediums. 

MIR'ROR,  in  optics,  the  surface  of  any 
polished  metal,  or  glass  silvered  on  its  pos- 
terior side,  so  as  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light 
which  fall  upon  it,  and  to  represent  objects. 
Mirrors  are  either  flat,  as  looking-glasses ; 
concave,  for  the  purpose  of  converging  the 
rays  of  light;  or  convex,  for  the  purpose  of 
diverging  the  rays  of  light.  The  objects 
viewed  in  convex  mirrors  arc  diminished, 
but  seen  in  an  erect  position,  and  appear  to 
emanate  from  a point  behind  the  mirror: 
this  point,  w’hich  is  its  focus,  w ill  be  half 
the  radius  of  convexity  behind  the  surface, 
and  is  called  the  negative  or  imaginary  focus 
because  the  rays  are  not  actually  collected 
as  by  a concave  mirror,  w'hosc  focus  is  called 
real. — It  is  probable  that  brazen  mirrors 
were  the  first  kind  used,  but  silver  reflects 
the  most,  though  it  is  too  expensive  a ma- 
terial for  common  use;  most  metals,  how- 
ever, and  even  wood  gilded  and  polished, 
will  reflect  very  pow  erfully ; but  since  the 
invention  of  glass,  and  the  application  of 
quicksilver  to  it,  it  has  been  universally 
employed  for  plain  mirrors  in  houses. 

MTSCELLA'NEi-E,  the  term  given  to  one 
of  J.innffius’s  natural  order  of  plants,  com- 
prehending  such  as  were  not  included  in 
the  other  orders. 

MISCirNA,  or  MIS'NA,  the  code  or  col- 
lection of  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews.  The 
Jew's  pretend,  that  when  God  gave  the 
I written  law  to  Moses,  he  gave  him  also  ano- 
ther not  written,  which  was  preserved  by 
tradition  among  the  doctors  of  the  syna- 
gogue, till  through  their  dispersion  they 
were  in  danger  of  departing  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  fathers,  when  it  was  judged 
proper  to  commit  their  to  writing. 

MISDKMEAN'OUK,  ill  huv,  a minor  of- 
fence, or  one  of  less  magnitude  than  that 
which  is  generally  designated  a crime,  the 
latter  being,  in  common  usage,  made  to  de- 
note an  offence  of  a more  atrocious  cha- 
racter. 


IfO  DEVIATION  FROM  NATURE  CAN  RE  MADE  RUT  RT  GOD  DIMSELF. 
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MISERE'RE,  a title  given  to  the  51st 
psalm,  usually  called  the  Psalm  of  Mercy. 

MIS'LETOE  (riscum  album),  in  botany, 
a plant  which  always  grows  on  trees,  and 
was  formerly  thought,  on  that  account,  to 
be  an  excrescence  of  the  tree;  but  it  has 
been  found  to  be  propagated  by  the  seed  or 
berry  which  is  conveyed  by  the  missel  thrush 
from  one  tree  to  another : probably  the  vis- 
cous part  of  the  berry  sticks  to  his  beak, 
and  in  his  attempts  to  disengage  himself 
from  it  by  striking  his  beak  against  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  the  berry  sticks  to  the  latter; 
and  if  it  happen  to  light  on  a smooth  part, 
it  will  take  root,  and  sprout  out  the  next 
winter.  The  misletoe  was  held  sacred  by 
the  Druids,  because  they  had  an  extraordi- 
nary reverence  for  the  number  three;  and 
not  only  the  berries,  but  the  leaves  of  the 
misletoe,  grow  in  clusters  of  three  united 
on  one  stalk.  Its  growing  upon  the  oak, 
their  sacred  tree,  was  doubtless  another 
cause  of  its  veneration.  When  the  end  of 
the  year  approached,  the  Druids  marched 
with  great  solemnity  to  gather  the  misletoe 
of  the  oak,  in  order  to  present  it  to  Jupiter, 
inviting  all  the  world  to  assist  them  at  this 
ceremony,  wdth  these  words : “ The  new 
year  is  at  hand,  gather  the  misletoe.** 

MISNO'MER,  in  law,  a misnaming  or 
mistaking  a person’s  name.  The  Christian 
name  of  a person  should  alw'ays  be  perfect, 
but  the  law'  is  not  so  strict  in  regard  to  sur- 
names, a small  mistake  in  which  will  be 
overlooked. 

MISPRISTON,  in  law,  anv  high  offence 
under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  bordering 
thereon.— of  treason  consists 
in  a bare  knowledge  and  concealment  of 
treason,  without  assenting  to  it.  Mispri- 
sions are  called  negative,  when  they  consist 
in  the  concealment  of  something  that  ought 
to  be  revealed ; and  positive,  when  they  con- 
sist in  the  commission  of  something  which 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

hllS'SAL,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  book 
w'hich  contains  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
of  the  mass.  Some  early  missals  are  beau- 
tifully executed,  and  arc  objects  of  biblio- 
mania. 

MISSA’LIA,  the  money  paid  to  a Catho- 
lic priest  for  a mass  read  for  the  dead. 

MISSILTA,  in  antiquity,  were  a certain 
kind  of  largesses  throwm  amongst  the  Ro- 
man people,  such  as  small  coins  of  gold  or 
silver,  sw’eetracats,  &c.  Sometimes  ani- 
mals, as  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  deer,  &c.  were 
let  loose  to  be  caught  and  carried  off  by  the 
populace. 

MIS'SIO,  among  the  Romans,  was  a full 
discharge  given  to  a soldier  after  twenty- 
years’  service,  and  differed  from  the  exauc- 
toraUo,  which  was  a discharge  from  duty 

after  seventeen  years’  service. Missi  also 

signified  a rescue  sent  by  the  emperor  or 
person  who  exhibited  the  games,  to  a 
wounded  gladiator. 

MIS'SIONS  and  MIS'SIONARIES.  All 
religious  communities,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  have  endeavoured  to 
propagate  their  tenets,  not  by  the  force  of 
arms,  but  by  the  persuasive  precepts  of  the 


Gospel ; and  there  is  scarcely  a comer  of 
the  habitable  globe  which  has  not  been  pe- 
netrated by  men  expressly  sent  out  to  carry 
its  glad  tidings  to  pagan  nations.  Foremost 
among  the  Protestant  countries  which  have 
thus  distinguished  themselves,  is  England ; 
and  the  missionary  system  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  much  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  the  choice  of  persons  and  in  the  objects 
proposed,  many  mistakes  have  been  com 
mitted,  through  partial  views  or  misdirected 
zeal.  Gener^ly  speaking,  however,  great 
success  has  attended  their  labours ; and  the 
immense  funds  which  are  annually  raised 
by  voluntary  contribution  for  the  respective 
missions,  must  be  a convincing  proof  that 
their  supporters  are  actuated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  see  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
and  civilization  universally  extended. 

MISTS,  or  FOGS,  vapours  hovering  over 
the  earth,  w hich  are  either  drawn  upwards 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  fall  down  by  their 
own  weight  as  dew,  or,  in  cold  weather,  as 
hoar  frost.  [See  Clouds,  Fogs,  &c.] 

MITE,  in  entomology,  an  insect  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Jearus,  so  small  that  it 
is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  except 
by  its  motion.  As  seen  through  a micro- 
scope, it  is  found  to  have  eight  legs,  two 
eyes,  one  on  each  side  the  head,  and  two 
jointed  tentacula.  The  mites  inhabiting 
cheese  are  so  minute  that  to  the  naked  eye 
they  appear  like  moving  particles  of  dust. 
They  are  extremely  voracious,  and  will  even 
prey  on  each  other,  and  are  so  tenacious  of 
life  that  they  have  been  kept  aHve  for  many 
months  betw’ecn  object-glasses  of  a micro- 
scope.  ^fife,  in  commerce,  a small  coin 

formerly  current,  equal  to  about  one-third 
part  of  a farthing.  In  Scripture,  the  piece 
of  money  called  a mite,  was  the  quarter  of  a 
denarius,  or  about  seven  English  farthings. 

MITITRIDATE,  in  pharmacy,  an  anti- 
dote against  poison,  or  a composition  in 
form  of  an  electuary,  supposed  to  serve 
cither  ns  a remedy  or  a preservative  against 
poison. 

in  antiquity,  a cap  or  covering 
for  the  head,  worn  by  the  Roman  Indies, 
sometimes  by  the  men,  but  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a mark  of  effeminacy  in  them,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  tied  upon  their  heads. 
Amongst  the  Greeks,  mitra  was  a niece 
of  defensive  armour  made  of  brass,  lined 
w ith  wool,  and  worn  next  to  the  skin,  under 
the  coat  of  mail. 

MITRA'LES  VAL'VUL.E,  in  anatomy, 
two  valves  situated  in  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  at  the  ingress  of  the  pulmonary 
vein,  serving  to  hinder  the  ingress  and  re- 
gress of  the  blood  from  the  heart  into  the 
veins  again,  while  they  arc  constricted. 

METRE,  a sacerdotal  ornament  worn  on 
the  head  by  bishops  and  certain  abbots 
on  solemn  occasions ; being  a sort  of  rap, 
pointed,  and  cleft  at  top.  The  high  priest 
among  the  Jews  wore  a mitre  or  bonnet  on 
his  head.  The  inferior  priests  among  the 
Jews  had  likewise  tlicir  mitres,  but  in  what 
nnrlirulnrs  they  differed  from  that  of  the 
nigh  priest  is  at  this  time  uncertain.  Some 
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writers  contend  that  the  ancient  bishops 
wore  mitres,  but  this  also  admits  of  consi* 
derable  doubt.  Among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, there  was  a class  ot  young  women 
who  professed  a state  of  virginity  and  were 
solemnly  consecrated  thereto,  who  wore  a 
purple  and  golden  mitre,  as  a badge  of  dis- 
tinction. }lis  holiness  the  pope  has  four 
different  mitres,  which  are  more  or  less  richly 
adorned,  according  to  the  solemnities  of  the 
festivals  on  which  they  are  worn.  The 
cardinals  anciently  wore  mitres,  and  some 
canons  of  cathedrals  in  lloman  Catholic 
countries  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
mitre.  According  to  several  authors,  it  was 
at  first  a port  of  female  costume,  and  when 
w'orn  by  a man  was  considered  as  indicative 
of  effeminacy. 

MITTIMUS,  in  law,  a precept  or  com* 
mand  in  writing  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  a justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  proper 
officer,  directed  to  the  gaoler  or  keeper  of 
a prison,  for  the  receiving  and  safe  keeping 
of  an  offender  charged  with  any  crime  un- 
til be  be  delivered  by  due  course  of  law. 

MIXED  BODY,  in  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry, that  which  is  compounded  of  diffe- 
rent elements  or  principles  ; in  which  sense 
it  stands  distinguished  from  $imple  or  ele- 
mentary, or  bodies  consisting  of  one  prin- 
ciple only. 

MIXTURE,  in  pharmacy,  a liquid  medi- 
cine which  receives  into  its  composition 
not  only  extracts,  salts,  and  other  sub- 
stances dissolvable  in  water,  but  powders, 
Ikc.,  which  arc  not  dissolvable. 

MNEMONTCS,  the  art  of  assisting  the 
memory— an  art  which,  when  founded  on  a 
simple  system,  is  of  incalculable  use  to  all 
persons,  but  more  especially  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  history  and  the  sciences  to 
advantage.  The  ancients  w'crc  well  ac- 
quainted with  mnemonics ; according  to 
some,  the  science  came  from  the  East  to 
the  Greeks;  others  consider  the  poet  Si* 
nionidcs  as  the  inventor  of  them. — The 
principal  difficulty  ii^attaining  a competent 
knowledge  of  history,  consists  in  retaining 
the  dates  of  the  several  cpochas,  eras,  &c. 
to  which  the  principal  occurrences  in  his- 
tory belong  ; but  this  difficulty  is  consider- 
ably obviated  by  **  memorial  lines,'*  mode 
up  of  artificial  words,  invented,  or  adopted 
by  Dr.  Grey,  in  a w'ork  entitled  Mcinoria 
Teclinica,*’  which  was  first  published  up- 
wards of  a century  ago.  '*  Of  all  things," 
says  a celebrated  philnsopher  and  scholar, 
" there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  retaining 
numbere.  They  are  like  grains  of  sand, 
wliich  will  not  cohere  in  the  order  in  which 
we  place  them;  but  by  tranainiiling  the 
figures  into  letters,  which  easily  colicre,  in 
every  firm  of  combination,  wc  fix  and  re- 
tain numbers  in  the  mind  with  the  same 
ease  and  certainty  with  wliich  wc  rcnienibcr 
words."  And  it  is  to  this  end,  chiefly,  that 
the  Memoria  Tcehiiica  is  directed. 

MO.VT,  in  fortification,  a deep  trench  or 
ditch,  dug  round  the  ramparts  of  a fortified 
place,  to  prevent  surprises.  The  brink  of  the 
moat  next  the  rampart,  is  called  the  scarp; 
and  the  opposite  one,  the  counterncarp. 

MO'CH.A-STONE,  in  mineralogy,  den- 
dritxc  agate;  a mineral,  in  the  interior  of 
which  appear  delineations  of  shrubs  desti- 
tute of  leaves,  and  which  are  either  of  a 
brown,  black,  or  green  colour.  In  some 
cases  these  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
filtration  of  the  oxydes  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese ; but  in  other  cases  they  appear  to  be 
vegetable  fibres,  sometimes  retaining  their 
natural  form  and  colour,  and  sometimes 
coated  by  a ferruginous  crust. 

MOCKTNG-BIRD  (t«rdu«  polyglotios), 
the  American  thrush.  Although  this  bird 
cannot  vie  with  most  of  the  feathered  tribe 
in  America  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  it  is 
much  sought  for  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
imitative  powers.  Its  own  natural  song  is 
bold,  full,  and  exceedingly  varied ; but  in 
addition  to  the  fullness  and  melody  of  its 
original  notes,  it  has  the  faculty  of  imi- 
tating the  notes  of  all  other  birds,  from  the 
humming-bird  to  the  eagle.  In  measure 
and  accent  it  faithfully  follows  its  origi- 
nals, while  m force  and  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression it  greatly  improves  upon  them. 
A bystander  might  suppose  that  the  whole 
feathered  tribes  had  assembled  together  on 
a trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his 
utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  the  mocking- 
bird's imitations. 

MODE,  in  metaphysics,  denotes  the  man- 
ner of  a thing's  existence,  which  is  either 
simple  or  mixed.  Simple  modes  arc  only 
combinations  of  the  same  simple  idea: 
thus  by  adding  units  together,  in  distinct 
separate  collections,  we  come  by  all  the 
several  modes  of  numbers,  as  a dozen,  a 
ecore,  a ihoueand,  &c.  Mixed  modes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  compounded  of  simple 
ideas  of  different  kinds,  ns  beauty,  which 
consists  in  a certain  composition  of  colour 
and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder. 
Ksaential,  or  inseparable  Modes,  are  at- 
tributes w’ithout  which  the  substance  can- 
not subsist,  as  wisdom,  &c.  in  God,  &c. 

Non-essential,  or  sejmrable  Modes,  arc  attri- 
butes affecting  created  substances,  and 
affixed  thereto  as  long  as  is  necessary,  as 

coldness  in  water,  &c. Mode,  in  music, 

u regular  disposition  of  the  tunc  in  relation 
to  certain  principal  sounds,  w hich  arc  called 
the  essential  chords  of  the  bass,  or  the  es- 
sential sounds  of  the  mode. The  word 

mode  U applicable  also  to  particular  acts,  or 
a scries  of  acts,  or  to  the  common  usage  of 
a place  or  people.  Wc  say,  this  person  has 
a particular  nwde  of  dressing  his  hair ; that 
one  has  a certain  mode  of  walking,  Ac. ; or, 
wc  find  it  necessary  to  conform  to  the  usual 
mode  of  living. 

MOD  EL,  an  original  pattern,  or  the 
shape  or  design  of  anything  in  iniiiiaturc: 
particularly  applied  to  an  artificial  pattern 
made  in  wood,  stone,  plaster,  or  other  ma- 
terial, for  the  more  correct  execution  of 
some  great  work,  and  to  afford  an  idea  of 
the  eflect  to  be  produced.  Living  models, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  tlic  play  of  the 
muscles,  the  varieties  of  expression,  and 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  human  form, 
are  )>rnvided  in  all  acndetiiies  for  painting. 

MODERA'TOR,  a person  who  presides 
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at  a public  assembly,  to  propose  questions, 
preserve  order,  and  regulate  the  proceed- 
ings. Thus  the  preeiacnt  of  the  annual 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  styled 
the  moderafor. 

MOD'ESTY,  that  amiable  state  of  feeling 
which  accompanies  a moderate  estimate  of 
one’s  own  qualities,  and  manifests  itself  in 
unobtrusive  manners — conceding  to  others 
all  due  honour  and  respect,  and  assuming 
less  to  one’s  self  than  others  are  disposed 
to  yield.  Though  it  may  partly  arise  from 
timidity  and  diffidence,  genuine  and  unaf- 
fected modesty  is  mainly  derived  from  true 
humility  and  purity  of  mind — the  sources 
of  honour  and  human  excellence. 

MODIFICA'TTON,  in  philosophy,  that 
which  modidcs  a thing,  or  gives  it  this  or 
that  manner  of  being.  Quantity  and  quality 
are  accidents  which  modify  all  bodies.  Ac- 
cording to  Spinosa’s  system,  all  the  beiugs 
that  compose  the  universe  are  only  so  many 
different  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
substance ; and  it  is  the  different  arrange- 
ment and  situation  of  their  parts,  that 
make  all  the  difference  between  them. 

MODIL'LION,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment in  the  cornice  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Composite  columns  ; a sort  of  bracket 
serving  to  support  the  projecture  of  the 
larmier  or  drip. 

MO'DIUS,  a Roman  dry  measure  for  all 
sorts  of  grain,  containing  32  hemhus  or  16 
sextarii,  or  one-third  of  the  amphoraf 
amounting  to  an  English  peck. 

hlO'DO  ET  FOIt'MA  (in  manner  and 
form),  in  law,  are  words  frequently  used 
in  pleadings,  iic.  and  particularly  in  a de- 
fendant’s answer,  whei’ein  he  denies  to  have 
done  what  is  laid  to  his  charge,  as  affirmed 
by  the  plaintiff. 

MODULA’TION,  in  music,  the  art  of 
composing  agreeable  to  the  laws  prescribed 
by  any  particular  key,  or  of  ebauging  the 
mode  or  key.  Also  the  regular  progression 
of  several  parts  through  the  sounds  that 
are  in  the  harmony  of  any  particular  key, 
as  well  ns  the  proceeding  naturally  and 
regularly  from  one  key  to  another.  In 
pieces  of  n mild  and  quiet  character,  it  is 
not  proper  to  modulate  so  often  as  in  those 
which  have  to  express  violent  and  great 
passions.  Where  everything  relating  to 
expression  is  considered,  modulation  also 
mus^  be  so  determined  by  the  expression, 
that  each  single  idea  in  the  melody  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  tone  that  is  most  proper  for  it. 

MOD'UEE,  in  architecture,  a certain 
measure,  taken  at  pleasure,  for  rcpilating 
the  proportions  of  columns,  and  the  sym- 
metry or  disposition  of  the  whole  building. 
The  usual  module  of  a column  is  its  scmi- 
diainctcr  at  the  base. 

ISIO'DUS,  an  equivalent  in  money,  land  or 
other  valuable  consideration,  given  to  the  mi- 
nister or  vicar  by  the  owners  of  land  in  lieu 
of  tithes.  The  whole  phrase  is  modus  drei- 
inandi,  though  modus  alone  is  generally  used. 

MO  DUS  Ol’ERAN'DI,  a Latin  phrase, 
signifying  the  way  or  method  by  which  an 
opiTHtiun  or  performance  of  any  kind  is 
effected. 


MOGUL',  the  name  of  a prince  or  em- 
peror of  a nation  in  Asia  called  Moguls  or 
Monels. 

MO'HAIR,  the  hair  of  a goat,  which  in- 
habits the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Angora  in  Turkey,  of  which  the  natives  - 
make  the  cloth  called  camlets  or  mohair. 

MO'HAIR-SHELL,  in  conchology,  a pe- 
culiar species  of  Valuta,  resembling  on  the 
surface  mohair,  or  a close  web  of  the  silk- 
worm. 

M O U AM’M E D A N S.  [See  Maho- 
metans.] 

MOTDORE,  a Portuguese  coin  equal  to 
279.  sterling. 

MOLATIES,  or  Dentes  Molares,  Molar 
teeth,  in  anatomy,  the  large  teeth,  some- 
times called  the  grinders. Molar  glandt, 

two  salival  glands,  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth. 

MOLE,  a mound  or  massive  work  formed 
of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea  by  means  of  * 
coffey-dams,  extended  in  a right  line  or  as 
an  arch  of  a circle,  before  a port,  which  it 
serves  to  defend  from  the  violent  impulse  of 
the  waves ; thus  protecting  ships  in  a bar-  ; 
hour.  The  w ord  is  sometimes  used  fOr  the 
harbour  itself.  Among  the  Romans,  a kind  ' 
of  mausoleum,  built  like  a round  tower  on  I 
a square  base,  insulated,  encompassed  with  | 
columns,  and  covered  with  a dome.  | 

MOLE,  in  zoology,  a small  animal  of  the 
genus  Talpa,  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
length,  w'hich,  in  search  of  worms  or  other  ^ 
insects,  forms  a road  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  raising  the  soil  into  a little 
ridge.  Its  conformation  enables  it  to  bur- 
row' with  great  ease;  it  has  no  external  1 
ears;  and  its  eyes  are  so  minute,  and  so  | 
concealed  by  its  fur,  that  it  has  given  rise  . 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  formed  without 
these  important  organs.  Moles  live  in 
pairs,  and  are  chiefiy  found  in  places  where 
the  soil  is  loose  and  soil.  The  females  , 
bring  forth  four  or  five  young,  for  the  pre- 
sen  ation  of  which  the  parents  construct  a ; 
habitation,  or  nest,  with  great  diligence  ! 

and  ingenuity. Mole-hilt,  a little  mound 

or  elevation  of  earth  thrown  up  by  moles  ^ 
working  under  ground.  i 

MO'LE-CRICKET,  in  entomology,  an 
insect  of  the  genus  Gryllus,  noted  for  its 
rapidity  in  burrowing,  as  well  as  for  its  de- 
structiveness in  gardens.  The  female  forms 
a nest  of  clay,  about  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg, 
and  deposits  in  it  nearly  150  eggs,  for  the 
preservation  of  which  the  greatest  care  is 
taken.  ^Vhcrcvc^  a nest  is  situated,  ave- 
nues and  intrcnchmcnis  surround  it ; there 
arc  also  numerous  winding  passages  w hich 
lead  to  it,  and  the  whole  is  environed  by  a 
ditch,  which  presents  an  impassable  harrier 
to  most  insects.  At  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, the  mole-crickets  remove  their  nests  to 
so  great  a depth  in  the  earth  as  to  avoid 
any  injury  from  the  frost,  ^Vhcn  the  mild 
season  returns,  they  raise  it  in  proportion  | 
to  the  advance  of  the  wann  weather,  and  at 
last  elevate  it  an  near  the  surface  as  to  per- 
mit the  sun  and  air  to  act  on  it.  The  male 
has  a chirp,  or  low  jarring  note,  which  may  ; 
be  heard  in  the  evening  or  night.  | 
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MOLLITIES  OS'SIUM,  in  medicine,  a 
diseased  state  of  the  bones,  in  which  they 
are  preternaturally  soft. Mollities  Un- 

guium, a preternatural  softness  of  the  nails. 

MOLLUS'CA,  in  roology,  a class  of  ani- 
mals whose  bodies  are  soft,  without  an  in- 
ternal skeleton,  or  articulated  covering. 
Some  of  them  breathe  by  lungs,  others  by 
gills;  some  live  on  land,  others  in  water. 
Some  are  testaceous  or  provided  with  shells, 
as  the  snail,  others  naked.  Most  of  the 
mollusca  are  possessed  of  great  irritability, 
frequently  continuing  apparently  alive  after 
they  are  cut  asunder.  Some  produce  their 
young  alive,  while  others  are  oviparous. 
The  uses  of  this  numerous  class  are  ex- 
tremely varied : many  of  them  are  taken  as 
food  by  man,  and  others  supply  nutritious 
prey  for  birds  and  fishes. 

MOLYB'DENA,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  of 
molgbdenum,  a scarce  mineral  of  a pecu- 
liar form,  and  sometimes  confounded  with 
plumbago,  from  which  however  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  more  shining,  scaly  appear- 
ance. 

M OLTB'D  E NUM,  in  mineralogy,  a 
metal  which  has  not  yet  been  produced  in 
of  any  considerable  macnilude,  but 
has  been  obtained  onlv  in  small  separate 
globules,  of  a blackish,  brilliant  colour. 
It  unites  with  several  of  the  metals,  and 
forms  with  them  brittle  compounds.— 
The  molybdie  acid  has  a sharp  metallic 
taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts 
with  alkaline  bases. 

MOMENTUM,  in  mechanics,  the  power 
displayed  by  any  body  in  a certain  direction, 
always  measured  by  the  velocity,  and  in- 
creased or  diminished  b^  the  number  of 
atoms;  and,  therefore,  is  as  the  velocity 
multiplied  by  the  quantity. 

M()N'ADE,  an  atom  no  longer  divisible. 

MONADELFIITA,  in  botany,  the  six- 
teenth  class  of  the  Linnaean  system  of 
plants,  containing  eight  orders,  triandria, 
pentandriOf  octandria,  enneandria,  decan- 
dria,  endeeandria,  doUecandria,  and  polyan- 
dria,  with  the  stamens  united  into  one 
bodr  by  the  filaments. 

MONAN'DfllA,  in  botany,  the  first  class 
of  plants,  with  only  one  stamen  or  male 
part  in  each  flower.  The  monandria  arc 
subdivided  into  two  orders,  monandria- 
monogynia,  and  monandria-digynia,  accord- 
1 ing  as  they  contain  one  or  two  styles. 

1 MON'ARCilY,  a government  in  wliich 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a single 
person.  Where  the  monarch  is  invested 
with  an  absolute  power,  the  monarchy  is 
termed  denpotie:  where  the  supreme  power 
is  virtually  in  the  laws,  though  the  majesty 
of  government  and  the  administration  is 
vested  in  a single  person,  it  is  n limited 
monarchy.  It  is  hereditary,  where  the 
regal  power  descends  immediately  from  tlio 
possessor  to  the  next  heir  by  blood,  as  in 
Great  Britain;  or  elective,  where  the  choice 
depends  upon  all  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
frr.  dom,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Fo- 
land. 

MON'ASTERY,  a convent,  or  house  of 
religious  retirement,  for  the  reception  of 

monks  or  nuns;  and  governed  by  different 
rules,  according  to  the  different  regulations 
prescribed  by  their  founders.  Monasteries 
were  first  founded  in  the  deserts  of  Upper 
Egypt,  where  Antony,  commonly  called  the 
Great,  collected  a number  of  hermits,  about 
the  year  305,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  retirement  from  the  world 
in  each  others*  society,  built  their  huts 
from  each  other,  and  performed  their  devo- 
tional exercises  in  common,  as  the  monks 
of  Palestine  did  at  a later  period,  and  as 
those  of  Abyssinia  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  number  of  monasteries  was  much  di- 
minished at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  the  rich  estates  of  the  establish- 
ments which  were  deserted  by  the  monks 
and  nuns,  in  Protestant  stales,  were  in 
part  appropriated  by  the  sovereign  to  his 
own  use,  and  partly  devoted  to  the  found- 
ing and  supporting  of  institutions  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries, they  retained  their  original  constitu- 
tion till  the  18th  century;  but  from  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  sank 
in  the  public  estimation,  and  were  obliged, 
as  the  papal  power  diminished,  to  submit 
to  many  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by 
Catholic  princes,  or  to  purchase  immunity 
at  a high  price. 

MON'DAY,  the  second  day  of  the  week, 
so  called  from  being  anciently  sacred  to 
the  moon. 

MONETA'RII,  in  antiquity,  officers  of 
the  mint  amongst  the  Romans,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  management  of  the  metal 
and  stamping  the  coin. 

MON'EY,  the  portable  and  standard 
Equivalent  for  commodities,  labour,  and 
values  transferred.  It  consists  either  of 
coins,  or  pieces  of  stamped  metal,  or  of  pa- 
per money  or  monevs  of  account.  Among 
modern  commercial  nations,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  are  the  only  metals  used  for 
this  purpose.  Fnper  money  is  called  paper 
currency,  to  distinguish  it  from  sjpccic, 
metallic  currency,  or  cash  ; it  comprehends 
notes  of  hand,  bills  of  exchange,  bonds, 
mortgages,  &c.  Moneys  of  account  arc 
imaginary  moneys,  used  only  in  keeping 
accounts;  such  was  the  English  pound 
until  sovereigns  were  coined.  When  it  is 
plentiful,  Nvnth  reference  to  commodities 
ami  labour,  they  are  said  to  be  dear;  but 
when  commodities  and  labour  arc  plentiful 
in  reference  to  money,  they  arc  said  to  be 
cheni) ; dearness  and  cheapness  being  mere 
relative  terms.  Money  is  profitable  to  a 
country  only  by  its  circulation;  for  circu- 
lation makes  money  the  continually  re- 
pealed cause  of  the  production  of  new  por- 
tions of  property ; and,  on  this  account,  a 
small  sum  of  money,  in  constant  circula- 
tion, is  of  far  more  benefit  to  a country 
than  the  possession  of  the  largest  sums 
which  remain  lucked  up, and  do  not  change 
owners.  The  only  tnic  menus  of  perma- 
nently preventing  a srnreify  of  money,  is 
to  improve  the  state  of  internal  and  do- 
iiirstic  industry;  and  tlidr  opinion  h 
^ wholly  destitute  of  foundation,  who  believe 
1 that  a mere  plenty  of  money  is  sufficient  to 
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devekp  a healthy  state  of  domestic  indus- 
try; for  the  money  does  not  produce  the 
goods,  but  follows  their  production. — In  the 
most  ancient  times,  it  is  certain,  all  com- 
merce was  mauaged  by  way  of  barter.  There 
was  always  a necessity,  however,  for  a sort 
of  common  measure,  by  which  to  estimate 
the  value  of  commodities.  The  first  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth  were  almost  all  shep- 
herds and  husbandmen : they  therefore 
made  that  common  measure  to  consist  of 
a certain  portion  of  their  tlocks,  which  was 
considered  tanquam  pretium  emviens:  and 
any  commodity  was  said  to  be  worth  so 
many  sheep,  oxen,  &c.  It  was  afterwards 
found  more  expedient  to  express  the  va- 
lue of  most  commodities  by  bits  of  lea- 
ther, which  by  their  marks  showed  the 
number  of  beasts  they  were  worth.  This 
was  the  first  money,  and  the  origin  of  all 
coins.  Silver  money  was  not  used  at  Rome 
till  the  485th  year  after  the  building  of  the 
city — and  gold  was  first  coined  in  the  year 
546,  during  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  Sa- 
linator.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  whose 
head  was  stamped  upon  money,  by  order  of 
the  senate.  The  first  coined  money  regularly 
minted,  and  properly  so  called  amongst  the 
Jews,  was  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
who  had  leave  given  him  by  Antiochus  Si- 
detes,  to  coin  money  of  his  own  in  Judea. 
Payments,  before  this,  had  always  been 
made  by  weight ; hence  the  correspondence 
between  the  names  of  their  sums  and  the 
names  of  their  weights.  The  English  word 
money  is  derived  from  the  Latin  moneia, 
which  was  a name  given  to  money  by  the 
Romans,  because  they  kept  their  silver 
money  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta. 

MON  ITOR,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  large 
lizards,  which  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and 
none  on  the  palate;  most  of  them  have  the 
tail  compressed  laterally : thev  derive  their 
name  iVom  a popular  belief  that  they  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  crocodiles,  by 
making  a kind  of  whistling  noise.  They  arc 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
fossil  remains  of  species  much  larger  than 
any  now  existing,  have  been  discovered  in 
various  places  in  Europe. 

MONTTORY  Letters,  are  letters  of  warn- 
ing and  admonition,  sent  from  an  ecclesi- 
astical judge,  upon  information  of  scandals 
and  abuses  within  the  cognizance  of  his 
court. 

MONK,  one  of  a religious  society  who 
dwells  in  a monastery,  under  a vow  of  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  the  order  he  belongs  to. 

MON'KEY,  the  general  name  of  the  ape, 
baboon,  and  simia  tribe,  the  several  varie- 
ties of  winch  arc  principally  found  in  the 
tropical  cUmates.  They  inhabit  forests  in 
prodigious  numbers,  and,  though  mischie- 
vous and  filthy,  their  manners  arc  fantas- 
tical and  interesting.  They  have  hands  like 
man,  and  can  walk  on  two  legs,  but  they 
practise  no  arts  beyond  what  arc  suggested 
by  the  necessities  of  the  hour.  They  are 
affectionate  to  their  young,  and  often  exhibit 
great  sagacity.  Most  of  the  species  arc  gre- 
garious, associating  in  large  troops;  but 
each  troop  is  invariably  formed  of  tlic  same 


species.  They  throw  missiles  with  great 

dexterity,  and  live  on  vegetables. ifon- 

key,  a machine  used  for  driving  large  piles 
of  w ood. 

MONKS'HOOD,  or  Aconite,  in  botany,  a 
poisonous  plant  bearing  a fine  blue  flower. 

MONO'CEROS,in  astronomy,  one  of  the 
new  constellations  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

MON'OCHORD,  a musical  instrument 
originally  having  but  one  string,  as  its  name 
imports  ; but  it  is  now  generally  constructed 
with  two,  by  means  of  which  the  musician 
is  better  enabled  to  try  the  proportions  of 
sounds  and  intervals,  and  judge  of  the  har- 
mony of  tw  o tempered  notes. 

MONOCHROMATIC,  in  optics,  pre- 
senting rays  of  light  of  one  colour  only. 

MON^OCHROME,  an  ancient  mode  of 
painting  in  wliich  only  one  colour  is  used. 
The  most  numerous  monuments  existing  of 
this  kind  of  painting  are  on  terra  cotta. 

MONOCOTYL'EDON,iu  botany,  aplant 
with  only  one  cotyledon,  or  seed-lobe. 

MON  OC'ULU  S,  a genus  of  water  insects, 
of  which  there  are  about  fifty  species  in 
stagnant  waters. 

MON'ODON,  in  ichthyology,  the  sea- 
unicorn,  which  has  a remarkable  tusk  or 
horn  projecting  from  its  head.  Its  usual  size 
is  from  16  to  20  feet,  and  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  homed  narwhal  or  monoceros. 

MONOE'CIA,  in  botany,  the  twenty-first 
class  of  the  Linnxon  system  of  plants,  con- 
taining eleven  orders,  monandria,  diundria, 
triandria,  tetrandria,  pentandria,  hexan^ 
dria,  heptandria,  polyandria,  monadelphia, 
syngenesia,  gynandria,  with  stamens  and 
pistils  distinct  in  the  same  plant. 

MONOG'.YMY,  the  state  or  condition  of 
those  who  have  only  been  once  married,  and  ■ 
are  restrained  to  a single  wife.  i 

MON'OGRAISI,  ill  archaeology,  a charac-  | 
ter  or  cipher  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  ; 
letters  interwoven,  being  an  abbreviation  of  J 
a name ; anciently  used  as  a seal,  badge,  j 
arms,  &c.  Printers,  engravers, &c.  formerly  | 
made  use  of  monograms  to  distinguish  thetr  , 
works.  j 

MON  OGRAPH,  a treatise  on  a single  i 
subject  in  literature  or  science.  I 

MONOGYNTA,  in  botany,  the  first  order 
in  each  of  the  first  thirteen  classes  in  the 
Linnxan  system,  comprehending  plouts 
that  have  only  one  pistil  or  stigma  in  a 
fiower. 

MONOLITIITC,  consisting  of  a single 
stone.  Some  striking  specimens  of  mono- 
lithic temples  have  been  found  in  Egypt, 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  power  among  that  an- 
cient people. 

MON'OLOGUE,  a dramatic  scene,  in 
w’hich  a person  appears  alone  on  the  stage, 
and  soliloquizes. 

MONOMA'NI  A,  the  name  given,  by  some 
physicians,  to  that  form  of  mania  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  patient  is  absorbed  by  one 
idea. 

MONO'MIAL,  in  algebra,  a root  or  quan- 
tity that  has  but  one  name,  or  consists  of 
only  one  member. 
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THE  GREATEST  MONOPOLISTS  ARB  GENERALLY  TUB  GREATEST  LOSERS. 

- H 

mon]  ?l  ISTeto  Sictionatw  of  tf;c  ISdles  3£cttrcs.  [mon 

03 

. u 

MONOPETALOUS,  in  botanv,  an  cpitliet 

third  year.  The  scholars  of  the  college 

< 

o 

» 'a 

applied  to  dowers  that  have  only  one  petal 

march  in  procession  to  Salt-hill,  where 

or  flower-leaf. 

their  captain  (the  best  scholar)  recites  a 

r o 

MONOPIi'TLLOUS,  in  botany,  having 

passage  from  some  ancient  author.  The 

a 

. A 

but  one  leaf. 

young  gentlemen,  called  salt-bearers^  who 

X d 

MONOPIITSITE,  one  who  maintains 

are  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses,  then  disperse 

M 

• n 

that  Jesus  Christ  bad  but  one  nature,  or 

in  various  directions,  to  collect  money  from 

• •< 

that  the  human  and  the  divine  nature  were 

all  passengers,  not  allowing  any  one  to  pass 

A 

1 as 

BO  united  as  to  form  one  nature  only. 

without  giving  some  thing.  The  money  thus 

A 

* r 

MONOP'OLY,  an  exclusive  right,  secured 

collected,  which  usually  amounts  to  several 

to  one  or  more  persons,  to  carry  on  some 
branch  of  trade  or  manufacture;  or  the 

hundred  pounds,  is  given  to  the  captain,  to 

H 

enable  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  one 

a 

sole  pow'er  of  vending  any  species  of  goods. 

of  the  universities.  The  royal  family  and  a 

obtained  either  bv  engrossing  the  articles 
in  market  by  purchase,  or  by  a license  from 

splendid  company  generally  attend  the  ce- 

> *» 

reraony. 

“ *" 

the  government.  The  most  frequent  mo- 

MONTH,  in  chronology,  the  twelfth  part 

nopolies  formerly  granted,  were  the  right  of 

of  a year,  otherwise  called  a calendar  month. 

09 

.. 

trading  to  certain  foreign  countries,  the 

to  distinguish  it  from  the  astronomical 

H 

right  of  importing  or  exporting  certain 

month,  wnicli  is  either  solar  or  lunar.  A 

articles,  and  that  of  exercising  particular 

solar  monthy  or  the  time  in  which  the  sun 

O 

.s 

arts  or  trades.  This  at  length  became  an 

passes  through  a whole  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

O 

;o 

enormous  grievance,  and  was  abolished  by 

is  30  days,  10  hours,  29  minutes,  5 seconds; 

a 

an  act  of  parliament  in  1624,  which  act  did 

a lunar  month,  or  the  period  of  one  luna- 

A 

more,  perhaps,  to  excite  n spirit  of  invention 

tion,  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  3 
seconds.  The  Romans  used  lunar  months, 

: o 

and  industry,  and  to  accelerate  the  progress 

S5 

of  wealth,  than  any  other  law  in  existence. 

and  made  them  alternately  of  29  and  30 

There  is,  how  ever,  one  species  of  monopoly, 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  all  countries  that 

days;  and  they  marked  the  days  of  each 

< 

-H 

month  by  three  terms,  viz.  calends,  nones, 

A 

: A 

have  made  any  advances  in  the  arts — the 

and  ides.  Keivil  or  common  month  consists 

A 

: St 

exclusive  right  of  an  invention  or  improve- 

of  a certain  number  of  days,  according  to 

W 

• St 
: o 

ment  for  a limited  number  of  vears. 

1 MON'OTHEISM,  the  doctrine  or  belief 

the  law  s and  customs  of  the  diiferent  coun- 
tries wherein  it  is  used,  either  having  no 

1 of  the  existence  of  one  God  only  : opposed 

regard  to  the  solar  or  lunar  months,  ns 

a 

. 4 

to  polytheitm,  or  a plurality  of  gods.  All 

those  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  equal  year. 

* ^ 

the  different  mythologies  have,  among  the 

of  the  Romans  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  &c.. 

* a 

host  of  gods  w*ith  w hich  they  people  heaven 
and  earth,  some  supreme  God,  more  or  less 

or  coming  pretty  near  to  the  solar  nstrono- 

mical  month,  as  the  Julian. — In  the  year 

« a 

detined,  but,  in  every  case,  distinguished 

there  are  twelve  solar  months,  and  thirteen 

” ^ 

above  the  others.  And  in  every  instance 

lunar  montlis.  In  popular  language,  four 

H 

i a 

we  see,  in  these  mythologies,  the  gods  gra- 

w'ceks  arc  called  a month,  being  nearly  the 

2 

7j 

dually  multiplied,  as  man  departed  farther 

length  of  the  lunar  month. 

: 3 

and  farther  from  the  simple  and  original 

MONTMARTRITE,  in  mineralogy,  a 

0 

: 5 

revelation,  till  lost  in  the  multitude  of  dei- 

compound  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 

fled  personifications  w hich  he  himself  had 

lime,  existing  ns  a mineral  of  a yellowish 

• 4 

created. 

colour,  found  at  Jlontinartre,  near  I’aris. 

: 5 

MON'OTONE,  in  rhetoric,  a sameness 

MON'UMENT,  in  architecture,  a build- 

n 

of  sound,  or  the  utterance  of  successive 

ing  or  erection  of  any  kind,  destined  to 

R 

> i 

syllables  on  one  unvaried  key,  without  in- 

preserve  the  memory  or  achievements  of 

o 

• <• 

flection  or  cadence. 

the  person  who  raised  it,  or  for  wliom  it 

L 4 

MUISSUU'iSS,  periodical  winds  in  the 
Indian  sea,  that  nlow  one  half  the  year 

was  raised  ; as  a triumplial  arch,  a mauso- 

. i 

Icum,  a pyramid,  a pillar,  a tomb,  &c. 

b . 

from  the  same  quarter  or  point  of  the  com- 

The  Montiment,  so  called  among  us,  is  a 

R 

t •. 

pass,  and  the  other  half  from  the  opposite 

magnificent  pillar,  erected  to  preserve  the 

A 

point.  The  change  of  the  winds,  or  the 

memory  of  the  great  conflagration  of  the 

0 

1 J 

breaking  np  of  the  monsoons,  as  it  is  called, 
is  accompanied  by  storms  and  hurricanes. 

city  of  London,  in  IBGfi,  on  the  spot  where  the 
fire  began.  This  pillar  is  of  I’ortlmid  stone, 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  Huted.  It  is  one  of 

A 

< 

• 1 

The  points  and  times  of  shifting  are  diffe- 

rent  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  The 

the  boldest  pieces  of  nrcliitccture  ever  at- 

H 

monsoons  which  prevail  in  the  East- Indies 

tempted,  being  202  feet  liigli,  nml  15  feet  in 
diameter.  It  stands  on  a pedestal  *10  feet 

bs 

are  called  trade  winde;  and  so  arc  the 

w 

|_j 

winds  which  blow  the  whole  year  from  the 

higli,  and  21  feet  square,  the  front  being 
cnriclicd  with  curious  emblems  in  basso 

1 t 

same  point,  as  the  winds  williin  the  tropics 

A 

, j 

• on  the  Atlantic. 

relievo ; and  witliin  its  slinft  is  a spiral  stair 

H 

f 1 

1 Mt>rN’STEH,  in  physiology,  any  creature 

of  black  iimrhleofS  Io  steps.  It  was  begun 

Si 

* 

' whose  formation  deviates  in  tome  remark- 

in  1B71,  but  was  not  completed  till  1077; 

! 

able  way  from  what  is  natural  to  the  spe- 

stone  being  scarce,  and  llic  rcstorntioii  of 
London  niid  its  cathedral  swallowing  np 

j 

cies;  sometimes  in  a malformation  of  the 
whole  or  some  portion  of  the  system,  and 

O 

• 

the  produre  of  the  quarries.  Mr.  Elincs,  in 

sometimes  in  the  presence  of  organs  or 
parts  not  necessary  thereto. 

MON'TKM,  a singular  celebration  which 

bin  Life  of  8ir  Christopher  Wren,  tiie  nrehi- 
tect,  trUs  us  that  the  Monument  was  '*  at 
first  used  by  the  members  of  the  Hoyal  So- 

H 

H 

a 

lakes  place  at  Eton  on  Whit-Tuesday  every 

cicly  for  nstronomicnl  experiments,  hot  was 

H 

MONSTERS  ARK  CONTINUALLY  OCCURRING  IN  TIIR  VROKTARLK  KINGDOM. 
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SXDB  OF  THE  MOON  NEVER  BSCBIVES  THE  REFLECTION  OF  THE  SUN’s  RATS  FROM  THE  EARTH,  WHILE  THE  OTHER  IS  CONSTANTLY  ILLUMINATED  BY  IT. 


A MAN  S BEST  MONUMENT  IS  HIS  VIRTUOUS  ACTIONS.  — BP.  HALL. 
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abaudoned  on  account  of  its  vibrations 
beiug  too  great  for  the  nic(?ty  required  iu 
their  observations.  This  occ*i8ioned  a re- 
port that  it.  was  unsafe;  but  its  scientitic 
construction  may  bid  defiance  to  the  at- 
tacks of  all  but  earthquakes  for  centuries.’^ 
MOOD  { sometimes  written  mode),  in  gram- 
mar, the  manner  of  forming  a verb,  or  the 
manner  of  the  verb's  inflections,  so  as  to 
express  the  different  forms  and  manners  of 
the  action,  or  the  different  intentions  of  the 
speaker. 

MOON,  in  astronomy,  a secondary  planet, 
or  satellite  of  the  earth,  whose  borrowed 
light  is  reflected  to  the  earth,  and  serves  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  night.  The  moon 
and  earth  are  acted  upon  by  the  sun  as  one 
body,  and  each  moves  round  the  centre  of 
the  sun's  action.  Like  the  other  heavenly 
bodies,  she  daily  alters  her  apparent  position 
among  the  fixed  stars,  and,  in  the  course  of 
a month,  appears  to  make  a complete  revo- 
lution round  the  heavens,  from  west  to  east, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  has,  like  the 
fixed  stars,  an  apparent  daily  motion  from 
east  to  west.  Amongst  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  moon  is  the  nearest  to  us ; the 
mean  distance  being  estimated  at  about 
thirty  times  the  diameter  of  the  terrestrial 
equator,  or  237,000  miles.  Her  sidereal  or 
periodical  motion  on  her  own  axis  is  per- 
formed iu  27  days,  7 hours,  43  minutes,  and 

11  seconds;  her  synodical  motion,  or  her 
motion  in  her  orbit  round  the  earth,  is 
performed  in  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes, 

12  seconds:  the  former  is  called  the  TfCrio- 
dical,  and  the  latter  the  synodical  month. 
But  since  this  motion  about  the  axis  is 
equable  and  uniform,  and  that  about  the 
earth,  or  common  centre  of  gravity,  is  un- 
equal and  irregular,  as  being  performed  in 
an  ellipsis,  it  must  follow  that  the  same 
part  of  the  moon's  surface,  precisely,  can 
never  be  shown  constantly  to  the  earth ; and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  telescope,  through 
which  we  often  observe  a little  gore  or  seg- 
ment on  the  eastern  and  western  limbs  ap- 

fiear  and  disappear  by  turns,  as  if  her  body 
ibrated  to  and  fro;  which  therefore  occa- 
sioned this  phenomenon  to  be  called  the 
moon's  libration.  With  regard  to  the  moon's 
surface,  that  she  has  variety  of  hills  and 
mountains  is  demonstrable  from  the  line 
which  bounds  the  light  and  dark  parts  not 
being  an  even  regular  curve,  ns  it  would  be 
upon  a smooth  spherical  surface,  but  an  ir- 
regular broken  line,  full  of  indentations;  for, 
we  observe  many  small  spots  interspersed 
all  over  the  bright  part,  some  of  which  have 
their  dark  sides  next  the  sun,  and  their  op- 
posite sides  very  bright  and  circular,  which 
infallibly  proves  them  to  bo  deep,  hollow, 
round  cavities;  of  which  there  arc  two  ver)* 
remarkable  ones  near  together  on  the  upper 
part,  and  may  be  viewed  exceedingly  plain, 
when  the  moon  is  about  four  or  five  days 
old.  The  depth  of  these  lunar  cavities  pro- 
digiously exceeds  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  consequently  the  surface  of  the 
moon  has  but  little  resemblance  to  (bat  of 
the  earth  in  tlic.se  respects.  The  nume- 
rous observations  of  Ilerscbcl  nndSchrotcr, 


through  a number  of  years,  have  put  the 
existence  of  these  beyond  dispute:  Schroter 
has  even  undertaken  to  determine  the  ele- 
vation of  mountains  in  the  moon.  The 
two  heights  on  the  southern  limb  which 
he  called  Leibnitz  and  Dor/el,  he  measured 
by  means  of  the  shade  which  they  cast, 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  the  sun's  eleva- 
tion with  regard  to  them,  and  found  them 
to  be  2G,650  feet  high.-  The  various  ap- 
pearances which  the  moon  periodically  pre- 
sents in  the  different  parts  of  its  revolution, 
are  termed  phases,  and  arise  from  the  dif- 
fereqgi  positions  which  its  opaque  mass  as 
sumes  in  relation  to  tlie  sun  and  the  earth. 
When  the  moon  is  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth  (in  which  case  the  sun  and  moon  are 
said  to  be  in  conjunction),  she  presents  her 
unillumined  side  to  us,  and  we  can  see 
nothing  of  it.  In  this  state  it  is  called  the 
new  moon.  Four  days  after  the  time  of  new 
moon,  it  has  receded  45®  from  the  sun;  and 
now  a portion  of  the  illumined  surface  is 
seen  in  the  shape  of  a sickle,  with  the  horns 
towards  the  sun.  After  about  eight  days,  it 
has  departed  90®  from  the  sun,  and  shows 
a bright  scmi-circular  disk:  in  this  state 
the  moon  is  said  to  be  in  her  first  qv.arter. 
The  moon  now  assumes  more  and  more  of  a 
circular  figure,  until,  about  fifteen  days  after 
the  time  of  new  moon,  when  it  stands  di- 
rectly opposite  the  sun,  it  presents  a com- 
plete circular  disk:  this  is  the/u//  moon, 
rising  when  the  sun  sets,  and  shining 
through  the  whole  night.  From  the  day 
of  fuU  moon  it  decreases  with  each  succes- 
sive day,  on  the  side  most  distant  from  the 
sun,  as  It  is  now  approaching  that  luminary 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  before  departed,  gra- 
dually assuming  the  sickle  shape,  with  the 
horns,  however,  turned  from  the  sun. — The 
new  moons  or  first  days  of  cverv  month, 
were  kept  as  festivals  amongst  the  Jews; 
and  they  were  celebrated  with  sound  of 
trumpets,  entertainments,  and  sacrifice. 
We  know  also  that  the  full  moon  was  held 
favourable  for  any  undertakings  by  the 
Spartans:  and  no  motive  could  induce  them 
to  enter  upon  an  expedition,  march  an  army, 
or  attack  an  enemy  till  the  full  of  the  moon. 
— The  moon  was  supposed,  both  by  Greeks 
and  Romans,  to  preside  over  childbirth. 

To  the  foregoing  notice  of  our  satellite, 
we  subjoin  the  following  article,  which  has 
both  novelty  and  interest  to  recommend  it, 
and  for  which  we  arc  indebted  to  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Athenaum  Geology  qf  the 
Moon. — Captain  Portlock,  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  information  ns  to  the  original  con- 
dition of  the  surface  of  the  earth  might  be 
obtained  by  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  ' 
of  some  other  planetary  body,  v^TOte  to  j 
Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  on  the  subject; 
the  following  is  the  Doctor's  interesting  | 
reply—  i 

‘ Feb.  7i  1S39.  Observatory,  Armagh.  : 

* My  dear  Sir,— My  general  notion  u that 
you  arc  quite  right  in  referring  to  the  mwn 
as  evidence  of  the  nb^(’nL•^‘  of  urathi  t‘^g’  j 
The  sharpness  of  its  rocks  and  peak-  is  i 
quite  surprising;  for  every  an-^lc  and  edg’^  j 
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Stick  out  with  a ruggcdness  that  is,  perhaps, 
the  thing  which  lirst  strikes  an  observer 
with  a sense  of  the  wide  diflerence  between 
that  globe  and  the  earth.  It  alone  would 
show  that  air  and  w ater  are  absent,  had  w’e 
no  other  evidence.  But  you  are,  1 think,  in 
error,  when  you  infer  from  the  great  height 
of  lunar  mountains,  the  probable  quantify 
of  the  wearing  down  which  our  eai’thly 
peaks  have  suficred.  The  moon  has  less 
attractive  force  than  belongs  to  our  planet, 
so  that  the  same  elevating  force  would  do 
about  twenty  times  as  much  work ; and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
elevating  forces  were  far  more  energetic. 
Indeed,  1 regard  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  as  strong  presumption  against  Mr. 
Lyell’s  notion,  that  the  energy  of  volcanic 
action  is  as  powerful  now  as  it  was  in  the 
primeval  epochs  of  our  planet.  No  vol* 
canic  action  is  now  at  work  in  the  moon  ; 
but  w e sec  that  it  was  once  raging  with  un- 
controllable fury,  and  on  the  most  pro- 
digious scale.  There,  it  has  actually  worn 
itself  out;  here,  I thiuk,  w*e  may  assume 
that  it  has  merely  expended  most  of  its 
force.  I may  here  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
matter  which  I see,  or  think  I sec,  on  the 
surface  of  our  satellite.  The  mountains  of 
earthly  shape  are  some  pretty  high,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  said  Apennines  being, 
according  to  the  best  authority,  something 
under  17,000  feet  above  the  plains  from 
which  it  rises ; but  this  is  a*  rare  instance, 
and  very  few  reach  6,000.  They  are  of  as- 
tonishing steepness.  But  the  King  moun- 
tains, or  craters,  are  much  stranger  affairs. 
Take,  for  instance,  Tycho,  that  bright  spot 
in  the  soutli-east  quarter,  from  which  the 
rays  seem  to  run.  It  is  fifty  miles  in  dia- 
meter, and  16,000  feet  deep,  surrounded  by 
broad  terraces  within,  and  with  a central 
mountain  about  6,000  feet  high.  Some  of 
the  lunar  mountains  are  200  miles  diameter, 

1 and  one  nearly  of  this  size,  22,000  feet  deep. 
IVliat  a paroxvsm  it  gnust  have  been  that 
hollowed  out  thia  monstrous  crater!  Ob- 
serve that  all  these  craters  are  depressed 
, below  the  lunar  lurfacc,  the  elevation  of 
their  walls  above  it  being  in  general  but 
half  their  depth  below  it ; and  the  question 
1 is,  what  became  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  materials  that  must  have  been  blown 
out  of  them.  Scliroter  thought  that  the 
' walls,  if  demolished,  would  611  the  cavities; 
but  this  (in  Tycho,  fur  instance)  is  certainly 
not  always  the  case,  and  w*c  do  not  recog- 
nize heaps  of  debris  in  the  vicinity.  But 
we  do  6nd  a curious  appearance  sometimes 
->-those  rays  to  which  1 nave  already  alluded 
as  diverging  from  particular  craters.  They 
are  peculiarly  bright,  but  not  at  all  elevated 
above  tlie  lunar  surfoce,  and  give  the  idea 
of  a 6uid  which  had  run  out  in  currents, 
and  produced  some  chemical  change  in  the 
soil  over  which  it  passed.  As  these  rays 
< are  themselves  bristled  with  craters,  these 
latter  must  have  been  of  subsequent  forma- 
tion.  The  long  lines  terminating  in  those 
dusky  places  which  w«  sometimes  hear 
called  seas,  have  perchance  been  rivers  ; 
but  as  they  generally  seem  to  originate  in 

some  cratevy  they  were  more  probably  the 
track  of  volcanic  fluids,  which,  however, 
must  have  been  quite  different  from  our 
lavas,  and,  perhaps,  have  played  some  part 
in  the  absorption  of  the  lunar  atmosphere, 
and  the  removal  of  its  seas.  In  general  the 
large  craters  are  far  more  brilliant  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  moon,  and  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  the  seas  arises  from 
the  scarcity  of  volcanic  action  there.  On 
earth,  1 believe,  our  present  volcanic  pro- 
ducts are  but  little  redective;  it  is  other- 
wise there;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  small  craters,  which  subsequently  broke 
out  on  the  greater  and  older  ones,  are  much 
less  bright,  as  if  the  expiring  action  had 
been  more  analogous  to  that  of  our  own 
planet.  But  this  at  least  is  clear,  that  since 
the  invention  of  the  telescope  the  moon  has 
been  undisturbed.*  ” 

MOON'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a variety 
of  adularia,  of  a white  yellowish,  or  green- 
ish white  colour,  and  somewhat  irridescent, 
found  in  blunt  amorphous  masses,  or  crys- 
talizcd  in  truncated  rhomboidal  prisms. 

MOOR,  a native  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  called  by  the  Romans,  from  the  co- 
lour of  the  people,  Mauritania.  It  embraces 
the  present  countries  of  ^Morocco,  Algiers, 

Tunis,  &c. Moor,  an  unlimited  tract  of 

land,  usually  overrun  with  heath  and  full 
of  bogs. 

MOOR'-BUZZARD,  in  ornithology,  the 
yellow-legged  falcon,  with  an  iron-coloured 
body,  and  yellow  head.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a crow,  and  has  its  name  from  building 
its  nest  in  moorish  and  boggy  places. 

MOOR'-COCK,  in  ornithology,  a species 
of  TetraOy  with  a forked  tail,  spotted  with 
white  underneath.  It  is  a native  of  Eng- 
land, but  very  rare:  the  male  is  throughout 
of  a very  deep  iron  gray,  but  the  I'emale  is 
variegated  with  transverse  lines  of  black. 

MUORTNGS,  the  anchors,  chains,  &c. 
laid  athwart  the  bottom  of  a river  or  liar- 
hour  to  contine  a ship. 

MOOR'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a species 
of  granite. 

MOOSE,  or  the  American  Elk,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Cervus,  and  the  largest  of  the 
deer  kind,  growing  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  scvcntecu  hands.  It  haspaliimted  horns, 
short  thick  neck,  an  upright  nmne  of  a 
liglit  brown  colour,  small  eyes,  and  very 
long  pendent  cars. 

MOOT'-CASE,  or  MOOr  i’OIKT,  an 
unsettled  point  or  question  to  be  mooted 
or  debated. 

MORAI/ITV,  the  duties  of  men  in  their 
social  character;  or  that  rule  of  conduct 
which  promotes  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  renders  tlieir  welfare  accordant  with 
our  own.  This  implies,  that  our  acts  must 
proceed  from  a motive  of  obedienro  to  the 
divine  will.— The  term  moralilies  was 
given  to  a kind  of  allegorical  plays,  for- 
merly in  vogue,  and  which  consisted  of 
moral  discourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and 
condemnation  of  vice.  Tlicy  were  occa- 
sionally exhibited  ns  late  as  tlic  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and,  after  various  modiH- 
c ations,  assumed  the  form  of  the  musquey 
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PROM  TUB  OBSBBTATION8  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  MADE,  IT  WOULD  SEEM  THAT  THE  SURFACE  OP  THE  MOON  IS  STILL  SUBJECT  TO  GREAT  REVOLUTIONS. 


THK  END  OP  PHILOSOPHY  IS  THE  ATXAINaiENX  OF  HAPPINESS,  AND  THE  MEANS  IT  EMPLOYS  ARE  RULES  FOR  VIRTUOUS  CONDUCT. 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  IS  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MORALS. 
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winch  became  a favourite  entertainment  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor. 

MOR'ALS,  the  practice  of  the  duties  of 
life.  While  civil  institutions  have  regulated 
the  conduct  of  man  in  society,  religious  in- 
stitutions have  penetrated  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  conscience.  Moral  and  religious 
sentiments  are  developed  almost  sponta- 
neously, and  have  a natural  sympathy  ; 
Christianity  having  blended  them  in  the 
precepts  of  love  to  God  and  man.  In  con- 
sidering what  the  moral  law  enjoins,  we 
soon  perceive  that  there  are  degrees  in  our 
duties.  Just  as  actions  may  differ  in  crimi- 
nality, so  may  they  also  differ  in  merit ; and 
the  degree  in  both  cases  will  depend  upon 
accompanying  circumstances;  and  circum- 
stances are  often  such  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  on  which  side  the  balance 
of  duty  predominates.  But  though  man  is 
often  driven  to  choose  between  conflicting 
duties,  he  is  never  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween two  criminal  acts. — Moral  duties  have 
been  distinguished  into  three  great  classes: 
duties  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to 
ourselves;  but  though  they  may  be  classi- 
fied, they  are  not  to  be  separated.  Duties 
to  God  comprise,  essentidly,  all  our  obli- 
gations; and  when  w'e  serve  other  men,  we, 
in  fact,  labour  for  ourselves  ; so,  too,  in  im- 
proving ourselves,  we  are  qualifying  our- 
selves to  render  the  highest  service  to 
others. — Practical  morality  exerts  a power- 
ful influence  on  civilized  life,  strengthening 
the  tics  which  unite  individuals,  fortifying 
the  respect  for  equity  and  benevolence,  en- 
couraging labour,  and  assuring  its  reward 
by  protecting  property,  favouring  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence  by  nourishing  the  love 
of  truth,  and  improving  taste  by  purifying 
and  elevating  the  sentiment  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Civilization,  in  its  turn,  promotes 
practical  morality.  The  closer  and  more 
varied  the  relations  among  men  become, 
the  more  sensible  do  they  grow  to  their 
mutual  duties;  w'hile  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence aids  virtue,  by  enlightening  the  mind, 
and  accustoming  it  to  noble  and  refined 
pleasures. 

MORA'VIANS,  otherwise  called  IIern- 
iiUTTEUs,  or  United  Brethren,  a sect  of 
Christians,  among  whom  social  polity 
makes  a figure  as  conspicuous,  at  least, 
as  religious  doctrine.  The  society  of  the 
United  Brethren  sprung  up  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia,  on  the  first  opening  of  tliat  re- 
formation which  stripped  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  of  so  many  votaries,  and  gave  birth 
to  so  many  denominations  of  Christians. 
Generally  speaking,  these  sectaries  adhere 
to  the  Angsburgh  Confetision.  Prom  the 
original  scat  of  their  doctrine,  they  are 
sometimes  called  Moravians;  and  from  a ^ 
settlement  made  in  Upper  Lusaiia,  about  j 
fifty  miles  eastward  of  Dresden,  they  arc  ■ 
generally  known,  on  the  continent,  by  the 
name  of  Uernhnitrrs.  Some  persecuted  . 
brethren  having  emigrated  from  Moravia,  | 
wore  received  by  Nicholas  Lew'is,  count  of  i 
Zinzendorf,  on  whose  estate  they  built  a 
town.  The  ground  allotted  to  them  for  this  | 
purpose  was  on  the  side  of  a hill  called  i 


IJutburg,  or  Watch-hill;  whence  they  took  | 
occasion  to  call  their  new  settlement,  Uern-  \ 
hut,  “The  watch  of  the  Lord.”  The  United 
Brethren  are  much  attached  to  instrumental  ; 
as  well  as  vocal  music ; celebrate  agap®  or  i 
love  feasts;  and  cast  lots,  to  discover  the 
will  of  the  Lord.  These  people  live  in  ' 
communities,  and  provide  for  their  poor;  : 
but  do  not  make  a common  stock  of  their 
property.  They  wear  a plain,  uniform  dress,  i 
and  are  extremely  methodical  in  all  their  . 
concerns. 

MOR'BID,  among  physicians  signifies  , 
diseased  or  corrupt,  a term  applied  either  ' 
to  an  unsound  constitution,  or  to  those 
parts  or  humours  that  are  infected  by  a 
disease. 

MOR'DANT,  in  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing, a substance  which  has  a chemical  af- 
finity for  colouring  matter,  and  serves  to 
fix  colours ; such  as  alum.  When  that 
which  has  to  be  dyed  has  little  or  no  at-  j 
traction  to  the  matter  on  which  the  colour 
depends,  so  as  either  not  to  be  capable  of 
abstracting  it  from  its  solvent,  or  of  retain-  i 
ing  it  with  such  force  as  to  form  a perma-  i 
nent  dye,  then  some  intermediate  substance  ! 
is  used,  which  is  capable  of  uniting  them;  i 
and  such  a substance  is  called  a mordant. 
In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  utility  , 
and  the  true  functions  of  mordants,  we  . 
must  bear  in  mind  that  colouring  matters 
are  peculiar  compounds  possessed  of  certain  ' 
affinities,  their  distinctive  characters  being 
not  to  be  either  acid  or  alkaline,  and  yet  to  , 
be  capable  of  combining  with  many  bodies, 
and  especially  with  salifiable  bases,  and  of 
receiving  from  each  of  them  modifications  ^ 
in  their  colour,  solubility,  and  alierability.  1 
Organic  colouring  substances,  when  pui^  ! 
have  a very  energetic  attraction  for  certain  ' 
bodies,  feeble  for  others,  and  none  at  all  for 
some.  Of  all  the  bases,  those  which  sue-  • 
ceed  best  asr  mordants  are  alumina,  tin,  and 
oxvde  of  iron.  ' 

MORES'QUE,  or  MORESK',  a kind  of  ’ 
painting  or  carving  done  after  the  Moorish 
manner,  consisting  of  grotesque  pieces  and 
compartments  promiscuously  interspersed.  ; 

MOROC'CO,  a fine  kind  of  leather,  pre*  ‘ 
pared  from  the.  skin  of  the  goat,  originally 
brought  from  the  Levant  and  the  Barbary 
States,  but  now  manufactured  in  most 
other  countries. 

MOIIOX  YLIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  produced  from  the  trunk  of  a white  : 
mulberry  tree,  found  at  Palermo,  on  which 
it  formed  a dark  brown  coating.  * 

MOU'PHIA,  in  chemistry,  an  alkMi  ex- 
tracted from  opium,  of  wlncli  it  constitutes 
the  narcotic  principle.  With  acids  it  forms 
a class  of  salts,  in  like  manner  as  do  the 
other  vegetable  alkalies.  Morpliia  acts 
with  great  energy  on  the  animal  economy.  < 

M {)  U P H ()  I/O  G Y,  the  science  which  ; 
treats  of  tlie  formation  and  change  of  or-  i 
ganic  bodies. 

MOU'UIS-DAXCE,  (from  .Verisre,  Moor- 
ish), a dance  derived  from  ilie  Morin  ot  > m ; 
Spain,  wliich  was  formcrlv  danced  at  Mav-  : 
games,  revels,  \c.  in  England,  and  an  imi-  | 
tntion  of  which,  under  the  same  name,  ^ 
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StORDANTS  ARK  IN  OF.NKKAL  FOUND  ASIONO  THK  METALLIC  OXTPF8. 


COMI'Ot/:tO  COLOUR  UUITK  I»H'MtUKNT  FROM  ITS  OWX, 


ACETATE  07  SIOEPUIA  IS  SOSIETIAIES  FItESCIUBED  INSTEAD  OF  OPIUM. 
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Still  occasionally  practised  by  young  men 
in  their  shirts,  with  ribbons  tied  round  the 
arms  and  Hung  across  the  shoulders.  In 
the  reigns  of  llenry  VII.  and  VIII.  it  was 
a principal  feature  in  the  popular  festi< 
Yals. 

MORSE,  in  zoology,  the  sea-horse  or 
walrus,  an  animal  of  the  genus  Trichechus, 
which  sometimes  grows  to  tlie  length  of 
18  feet.  These  animals  are  gregarious,  but 
shy,  and  very  fierce  when  attacKed.  They 
inhabit  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  Hudson’s 
Bay,  and  other  places  in  high  northern 
latitudes. 

MORTALTTY,  BilU  oft  registers  of  the 
Dumber  of  deaths  or  burials  in  any  parish 
or  district.  These  were  established  at  the 
time  when  the  plague  made  great  ravages 
in  Loudon;  and  they  have  been  continued, 
from  the  convenience  found  in  ascertaining 
by  them  the  precise  time  of  the  birth  or 
death  of  individuals,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion they  furnish  respecting  the  rate  of  hu- 
man mortality. 

MORTAR,  a short  piece  of  ordnance, 
thick  and  wide ; used  for  throwing  shells, 
bombs,  carcasses.  &c.  The  use  of  mortars 
is  thought  to  be  older  than  that  of  cannon, 
as  they  were  employed  in  the  wars  in  Italy 
to  throw  stones  and  balls  of  red-hot  iron 
and  stones,  long  before  the  invention  of 

bombs. Mortar,  a preparation  of  lime 

and  sand  mixed  up  with  water,  w hich  serves 
as  a cement,  and  is  used  by  masons  and 
bricklayers  in  buildings. 

MORTGAGE,  in  law,  the  conveyance  or 
transfer  of  a real  or  personal  estate  in  fee 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  money,  and 
on  the  condition  that  if  the  money  sh^l  be 
paid  according  to  the  contract,  the  transfer 
shall  be  void,  and  the  mortgagee  shall  rc- 
coDvey  the  estate  to  the  mortgager.  The 
creditor,  who  holds  the  estate  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  deed,  is  called  the 
mortgagee;  but  the  mortgager,  who  is  the 
person  that  makes  the  mortgage,  generally 
keeps  imiscssion  of  the  land  till  failure  is 
made  in  the  payment  of  the  mortgage- 
money;  in  which  case,  though  the  mort- 
gagee enters  for  non-payment,  the  mort- 
gager has  a right  to  tlie  eqitity  of  redenij)- 
tioti  in  the  court  of  chancery,  where  he  may 
call  the  mortgagee  to  an  account  for  tlie 
profits  of  the  land  mortgaged. 

MORTIFICATION,  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  the  death  of  one  part  of  the  body 
while  the  rest  continues  alive,  and  often  in 
a sound  state.  Mortification  is  called  pan- 
yrene  and  8/thaceliU,  when  occurring  in  soft 
or  rteshy  parts,  as  in  the  stomach  or  the 
limbs;  and  caries  when  in  a bone,  os  in  the 
spine,  the  skull,  &c. 

MORTISE,  in  carpentry,  a kind  of  joint 
consisting  of  a hole  of  a certain  depth  rut 
in  a piece  of  timber  so  as  to  receive  another 
piece  called  the  tenon. 

MORTMAIN,  in  law,  an  alienation  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  any  guild,  corpora- 
tion, or  fraternity,  and  their  successors, 
hands  alienated  in  mortmain  arc  diflfcrcnt 
from  others,  for  they  never  revert  to  the 
donor,  or  to  any  temporal  or  coninion  use; 


on  which  account,  by  such  alienatiou,  the 
lords  lose  their  escheats,  and  many  services 
that  w’ere  formerly  due  to  them;  as  bodies 
politic  never  die,  uor  can  perform  personal 
service,  nor  commit  treason,  or  felony. 

MORTUA'LIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  vest- 
ments and  every  thing  else  which  apper- 
tains to  the  dead. 

MO'RUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  ‘21  Monoecia,  order  4 Tetrandria ; con- 
sisting of  difierent  species  of  mulberry  trees. 

MO'RUN,  in  medicine,  an  excrescence 
on  the  skin  resembling  a mulberry. 

MOSATC,  or  Mosaic  work,  small  frag- 
ments of  glass,  marble,  precious  stones, 
&c.  of  various  colours,  cut  square,  and  ce- 
mented on  a ground  of  stucco,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  the  colours  and  gra- 
dations of  painting.  The  beautiful  chapel  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  Florence,  w’hich  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Medici,  has  been  greatly 
admired  by  ai’tists  on  account  of  the  vast 
multitude  of  precious  marbles,  jaspers, 
agates,  &c.,  applied  in  mosaic  upon  its 

walls. Mosaic,  pertaining  to  Moses,  the 

leader  of  the  Israelites ; as,  the  Mosaic  law', 
&c. 

MOSATC  GOLD,  the  aurum  musivum  of 
the  old  chemists,  is  a sulphuret  of  tin : but 
the  composition  now  called  mosaic  yold  or 
or-molu,  is  a peculiar  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  melted  at  the  low’cst  temperature  at 
which  copper  will  fuse. 

MOSQUE,  a Mahometan  temple,  or  place 
of  religious  w orship.  All  mosques  are  square 
buildings,  generally  constructed  of  stone, 
in  the  Moresque  or  Saracenic  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. Before  the  chief-gate  is  a square 
court  paved  with  white  marble,  and  sur-- 
rounded  with  a low  gallery  whose  roof  is 
supported  by  marble  pillars.  In  these  gal- 
leries tlie  Turks  wash  themselves  bemre 
they  enter  the  mosque.  As  it  is  not  law'ful 
to  enter  the  mosque  with  shoes  or  stockings 
on,  the  pavements  are  covered  with  pieces 
of  stuff  sewed  together,  each  being  wide 
enough  to  hold  a row  of  men  kneeling,  sit- 
ting, or  prostrate.  The  women  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  mosque,  but  slay  in  the 
porches  without.  About  every  mosque  there 
arc  six  high  towers,  called  minarets,  each 
of  which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one 
above  nnoilier:  these  tow'crs,  as  well  as  the 
mosques,  arc  covered  with  lead,  and  adorn- 
ed with  gilding  and  other  ornaments;  and 
from  thence,  instead  of  a bell,  the  people 
arc  called  to  prayer  by  certain  oflicers  ap- 
pointed for  that  jmrposc.  The  mosques  of 
the  Arabs  often  include,  in  a quadrangular 
area,  an  iinmcnsc  quantity  of  columns 
ranged  in  files,  tlic  multiplicity  and  extent 
of  w'hieh  impress  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
with  surprise  and  ndinirntiun.  Tiiese  co- 
lumns are,  in  iniincrous  instances,  the  rich 
spoils  of  niiriquc  iiionunicnts. 

MOSSF.S  (mu$ci)t  in  botany,  a very 
numerous  order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  cryptof^amin  class,  the  fructilientiou 
of  which  >8  hut  little  understood,  bin- 
tm'us,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  arrange 
them  nrrording  to  what  he  takes  to  be  the 
signs  of  fecuiidntiun,  many  of  wliich  he  ac- 


THB  MOSQUE  Of  ST.  SOPHIA,  AT  CON  STA  :1TI  .VOrLB,  IS  UNniVAI.LKl). 


MOSAIC  WORK  PROBABLY  ORIGINATED  IN  THE  EAST,  BUT  RECEIVED  ITS  PERFECTION  FROM  THE  GREEKS,  AND  WAS  COMMON  WITH  THE  ROMANS. 


AN  OBJECT  IN  MOTION  WILL  AFFEAB  TO  BE  AT  l.EST,  WHEN  ITS  MOTION  IN  A SECOND  IS  TO  ITS  DISTANCE  AS  ONE  TO  FOURTEEN  HUNDRED. 


THE  BRILLIANT  UUES  OP  MOTHER  OP  FEARL  DEPEND  ON  ITS  STRUCTURE. 
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knowledges  to  be  wanting.  Hence,  in  the 
description  of  such  imperfect  plants,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  distinguish  them  ac- 
cording to  their  general  habit  and  struc- 
ture, They  consist  of  little  herbaceous 
plants,  having  simple  or  branching  stems, 
which  are  furnished  with  very  numerous 
and  more  or  less  imbricated  leaves ; these 
are  always  continuous  with  the  stem,  and 
never  fall  off.  Water  is  absorbed  by  the 
leaves  very  rapidly,  and  when  a dried  moss 
is  dipt  in  water,  it  very  soon  resumes  the 
freshness  and  appearance  of  life.  The  in- 
ternal structure  of  mosses  is  entirely  cellu- 
lar. Mosses  are  found  in  cool,  airy,  and 
moist  situations,  in  woods,  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees,  on  old  walls,  the  roofs  of  houses, 
&c.  Some  of  them  are  entirely  aquatic. 
About  800  species  are  knowm. 

MOS'CHUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia,  order  Pecora.  [See 
Musk.] 

MOTACIL'LA,  in  ornithology,  a nume- 
rous genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Fasseres, 
distinguished  by  a straight  beak  of  a subu- 
lated  figure,  and  a lacerated  tongue.  To 
this  genus  belong  the  common  wagtail,  the 
wheat-ear,  nightingale,  red-start,  wren,  &c, 

MOTET  (from  the  French),  a musical 
composition ; some  sacred  subject,  such 
as  a hymn,  psalm,  or  a small  portion  of 
Scripture.  Some  are  set  for  several  voices, 
and  others  are  accompanied  by  instru- 
mental music. 

MOTH,  in  entomology,  an  insect  classed 
by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  Phalana,  which 
breeds  in  woollen,  yarn  and  fur ; and  in  its 
caterpillar  state  doing  great  injury  by  eat- 
ing the  substance,  and  destroying  the  tex- 
ture of  our  garments,  &c. 

MOTH'ER,  the  female  parent,  to  whose 
care,  tenderness,  and  personal  sacrifices, 
children  are  indebted  for  their  existence 
through  the  helpless  state  of  infancy,  and 
for  all  their  early  education  and  welfare; 
and  to  whom,  as  their  devoted  friend,  they 
ought  always  to  display  unabated  affection, 

gratitude,  and  sympathy. Mother  is  also 

used  figuratively,  to  denote  whatever  gives 
origin  to  other  things  of  the  same  kind : thus 
we  say  a mother-church,  a ynofker-tonffue,  &c. 

A thick  slimy  substance  concreted  in 

liquors,  particularly  in  vinegar,  very  differ- 
ent from  scum  or  common  lees.— -Mot Apr- 
water,  a fluid  remaining  after  the  evapo- 
ration of  salt  water,  and  containing  deli- 
quescent salts  and  impurities. 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  a beautiful  white 
enamel,  or  animal  gluten,  which,  with  alter- 
nate strata  of  carbonate  of  lime,  forms  the 
shell  of  the  pearl  fish. 

motion,  the  continued  and  successive 
change  of  place.  There  arc  three  general 
laws  of  motion.  1.  That  a body  always 
perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform 
motion  in  a right  line,  till  by  some  external  _ 
force  it  be  made  to  change  its  state : for  as  • 
a body  is  passive  in  receiving  its  motion, 
and  the  direction  of  its  motion,  so  it  retains 
them,  or  perseveres  in  them  without  any 
change,  till  it  be  acted  on  by  something 
external.  2.  That  the  change  of  motion  is 

proportional  to  the  force  impressed,  and  : 
is  produced  in  the  right  line  in  which  that  • 
force  acts.  3.  That  action  and  re-action 
are  equal  with  opposite  directions,  and  are 
always  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  right 
line. — All  motion  is  in  itself  absolute,  or 
the  change  of  absolute  space;  but,  when 
the  motions  of  bodies  are  considered  and 
compared  with  each  other,  then  are  they 
relative  and  apparent  only : they  are  rela- 
tive, as  they  are  compared  to  each  other, 
and  they  are  apparent  only,  insomuch  that 
not  their  true  or  absolute  motion,  but  the 
sum  or  difference  of  the  motions  only  is 
perceivable  to  us.  Motion,  once  begun, 
w'ould  be  continued  for  ever,  were  it  to 
meet  with  no  interruption  from  external 
causes,  such  as  the  power  of  gravity,  the 

resistance  of  the  medium,  &c. Equable 

motion  is  generated  by  a single  impetus  or 
stroke;  thus  the  motion  of  a ball  from  a 
cannon  is  produced  by  the  single  action  of 
the  powder  in  the  first  moment,  and,  there- 
fore, the  velocity  it  first  sets  out  with  would 
always  continue  the  same  were  it  void  of 
gravity,  and  to  move  in  an  unresisting  me- 
dium, which,  therefore,  w’ould  be  always 
equable,  or  such  as  would  carry  it  through 
tlie  same  length  of  space  in  every  equal 

part  of  time. Accelerated  motion  is  pro-  • 

duced  by  a constant  impulse  of  power  which 
keeps  continually  acting  upon  the  body,  as 
that  of  gravity  w’hich  produces  the  p tion  of 
falling  bodies,  which  sort  of  raotior  iS  con- 
stantly accelerated,  because  gravity  every 
moment  adds  a new  impulse  which  g nerates 
a new  degree  of  velocity;  and,  the  velocity  ' 
thusincreasing.themotionmustbe  juicken-  ' 
ed  each  moment,  or  fall  faster  and  1 isler  the 
lower  it  falls.  In  like  manner  a bod  / thrown 
perpendicularly  upward,  as  a bal.  from  a 
cannon,  will  have  its  motion  cc  otinually 
retarded,  because  gravity  acts  r instantly 
upon  it  in  a direction  contrary  to  • ftat  given 
it  by  the  powder,  so  that  its  ve  ociiy  up- 
wards must  be  continually  dimin  shed,  and 
its  motion  as  continually  retarded,  till  at 
last  it  be  all  destroyed.  The  body  has  then 
attained  its  utmost  height,  and  is  for  a 
moment  motionless,  after  which  it  bcarins 
to  descend  with  a velocity  in  the  same 
manner  accelerated,  till  it  comes  to  the 
earth's  surface.— ^Perpetual  motion  is  that 
which  is  effected  or  supplied  by  itself,  w ith- 
out  the  impulse  or  intervention  of  any  ex- 
ternal cause.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  invent  a machine  that  has 
this  principle. Many  interesting  illus- 

trations of  motion,  variously  apnlicd,  will 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 
AVith  regard  to  the  transference  qf  motion 
from  one  body  to  another,  the  action  of  the 
billiard  ball  affords  a rcadv  and  well-known 
example:  we  ace  the  ball  that  has  been 
struck  by  the  player,  on  its  striking  another 
ball  suduenly.5top,  and  the  second  ball  pro- 
ceeds with  the  same  degree  of  velocity  | 
which  the  first  had  ; the  action  which  im- 
parts the  new  motiou  being  equal  to  the  | 
reaction  which  destroys  the  old.  Allhough  i 
the  transference  of  motion,  in  such  a cs'-e.  , 
seems  to  be  instantaneous,  the  change  i*  j 
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really  progressive,  and  is  ns  follows : The 
approaching  ball,  at  a certain  point  of  time, 
has  just  given  half  of  its  motion  to  the  other 
equ^  ball ; and  if  both  were  of  soft  clay,  they 
: would  then  proceed  together  with  h^f  the 
; original  velocity;  but,  as  they  are  elastic, 

’ the  touching  parts  at  the  moment  supposed, 

^ are  compressed  like  a spring  between  the 
I balls;  and  by  their  expanding,  and  exerting 
force  equally  both  ways,  they  double  the 
; velocity  of  the  foremost  ball,  and  destroy 
altogether  the  motion  in  the  other. — The 
following  appears  more  extraordinary;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true : — A cannon  or  musket 
ball,  shot  quite  horizontally,  will  touch  the 
ground  of  a level  plane  just  as  soon  as 
another  ball  dropped  at  the  same  instant 
' directly  from  the  cannon^s  mouth.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  forward  or  projectile 
• motion  docs  not  at  all  interfere  with  the 
action  of  gravity.  This  fact,  which  most 
persons,  before  consideration,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt,  makes  strikingly  sensible 
the  extraordinary  speed  of  a cannon  ball; 
n'r.  which  has  already  carried  it  600  or  800 
; feet  before  touching,  during  the  half  second 
- that  a ball  dropped  from  the  hand  of  a 
standing  person  requires  to  reach  the  earth. 
This  fact  also  explains  w’hy,  for  a long 
range,  the  gun  must  always  be  pointed  more 
; or  less  upwards. — Br,  AmotVt  ElemenU  of 
Phytic. 

MOTION,  iu  law,  an  application  in 
: court,  either  by  the  parties  themselves  or 
their  counsel,  in  order  to  obtain  some  order 

; or  rule  of  court. In  parliament  or  any 

I other  public  assembly,  the  proposing  of  any 
I matter  for  the  consideration  of  those  pre- 
I sent ; as,  **  the  honourable  member  made  a 
; motion  to  the  following  effect,”  &c. 

1 MOTIVE  POWER,  in  mechanics,  the 
I whole  power  or  force  acting  upon  any  body, 

1 or  quantity  of  matter,  by  which  it  is  put  in 
J motion. 

I MOTMOT,  in  ornithology,  a beautiful 
I South  American  bird,  about  the  size  of  a 
I j^,  with  a long  tail,  the  two  middle  feathers 
I of  which  are  destitute  of  vanes  for  about  an 
; inch, at  a small  distance  from  theextremity. 

I They  arc  very  shv  and  timid,  and  if  taken 
when  old,  invarinoly  refuse  all  kinds  of  food. 
Their  usual  places  of  resort  arc  the  depths 
of  large  forests,  and  they  build  their  nests 
ill  the  ground.  The  principal  species  arc 
the  blue-headed  motmot  (prionitcM  momota) 
and  the  red-headed  (p.  domhey). 

MOTTO,  a sentence  or  phrase  prefixed 
to  an  essav  or  discourse,  containing  some- 
thing analogons  to  the  subject  of  it.— 
In  heraldry,  a word  or  short  sentence 
put  to  an  emblem  or  device,  or  to  a coat 
of  srms  in  a scroll  at  the  bottom  of  the 
escntcheon. 

MOULD'INGS,  in  architecture,  certain 
rojections  bevond  the  hare  wall,  column, 
e.,  an  assemblage  of  which  forma  a cor- 
nice, or  other  decoration. 

MOUNll,  in  fortification,  any  thing  rais- 
ed, as  a hank  of  eartli,  &c.  to  fortify  or  de- 
fend a place. Mound,  in  heraldry,  a ball  I 

or  gh)he  with  a cross  upon  it,  such  ns  our  ’ 
monarchs  arc  usually  drawn  witli,  holding  ! 


it  in  the  left  hand,  as  they  do  the  sceptre  in 
the  right. 

MOU'LINE,  in  mechanics,  a roller  which, 
being  crossed  with  two  levers,  is  usually 
applied  to  cranes,  capstans,  &c.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heaving  stones,  &c. 

MOUNT,  an  eminence  or  elevation  of 
earth,  indefinite  in  height  or  size,  and  may 
be  a hill,  a hillock,  or  a mountain.  It  is 
applied  in  Scripture  to  the  small  hillocks 
on  which  sacrifice  was  offered,  as  well  as  to 
Mount  Sinai,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  &c. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH,  an  ornamental  tree, 
which  in  its  leaf  resembles  the  common 
ash,  but  it  bears  a clustered  flower,  the 
odour  of  which  is  powerful,  and  which  is 
succeeded  by  beautiful  red  berries. 

MOUNTAINS,  the  largest  elevations  or 
eminences  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
consisting  of  a mass  of  earth  and  rock,  but 
of  DO  definite  altitude.  They  are  composed 
of  primitive  rocks,  as  granite,  trap,  and  por- 
phyry, other  rocks  and  earth  being  subse- 
quent formations.  The  principal  ridges  are 
the  Andes,  in  South  America,  from  three  to 
five  miles  high;  the  Himalayas,  in  North 
Hindostan,  of  equal  height;  the  Alps,  in 
Switzerland;  the  mountains  of  Caucasus 
and  Thibet,  in  Asia;  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  (as  they  are  oddly  named),  in  Africa; 
those  of  Norway ; the  Pyrenees,  in  Spain ; 
the  Welsh  and  Scotch  mountains,  &c.  In 
North  and  South  America  one  unbroken 
chain  of  mountains  runs  in  a northerly  and 
southerly  direction  for  8000  miles  near  the 
western  aide  of  that  vast  continent,  and, 
with  some  minor  divisions,  has  evidently 
determined  the  general  outline  of  both 
countries.  The  action  of  air,  w’ater,  and 
volcanic  fires,  waste  and  level  these  ridges; 
and,  under  different  circumstances,  their 
debris,  or  ruins,  form,  by  successive  opera- 
tions, all  varieties  of  earths  and  soils. 
Countries  covered  with  hi^h  mountains 
present,  in  the  summer,  different  climates 
at  different  elevations,  within  a very  narrow 
compass.  We  may  ascend  gradually  from 
flourishing  and  delightful  valley’s,  decorated 
with  corn,  fruit-trees,  and  vines,  to  pas- 
tures covered  with  odoriferous  Alpine  plants, 
and  perceive  the  vegetation  diminishing  and 
dwindling  as  wc  advance,  till,  at  last,  or- 
ganic life  ceases,  and  the  cold  prevents  all 

further  progress. We  may  here  observe, 

that  inequalities  of  surface  appertain  to 
other  planetary  bodies,  as  appears  by  view- 
ing the  Moon  and  Venus  through  a tele- 
scope. 

MOUNTING,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  is 
any  tiling  that  serves  to  raise  or  set  off  n 
work  ; thus,  the  frame  and  its  ornaments 
make  the  mounting  of  a looking  glass ; the 
hilt,  the  mounting  of  a sword,  itc.— 
Mounting,  in  military  affairs,  signifies  going 
upon  duty:  thus,  mounting  n breach,  is 
running  up  to  it ; and  mounting  guard,  is 
going  upon  ^nrd;  hut  mounfiap  a cannon, 
mortar,  &c.  is  the  setting  it  properly  on  its 
rnrringo. 

MOUUNTNG,  the  dress  or  customary 
habit  worn  by  bereaved  survivors.  The 
colours  of  the  dress  or  habit  worn  ni 
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badges  of  grief  are  diiferent  in  different 
countries.  In  Europe,  the  ordinary  colour 
for  mourning  is  black ; in  China  it  is  white, 
a colour  used  for  mourning  by  the  ancient 
Spartan  and  Roman  ladies;  in  Turkey  it  is 
blue  or  violet;  in  Egypt,  yellow;  in  Ethio* 
pia,  brown ; and  kings  and  cardinals  mourn 
in  purple.  Some  have  attempted  to  trace 
the  associations  by  which  the  colours  ac- 
quired their  character,  to  natural  causes. 
Thus  black,  which  is  the  privation  of  light, 
is  supposed  to  denote  the  privation  of  life; 
white  is  an  emblem  of  purity;  yellow  is  the 
colour  of  leaves  when  they  fall,  and  repre- 
sents that  death  is  the  end  of  all  human 
hopes;  brown  denotes  the  earth,  to  which 
the  dead  return ; blue  is  an  emblem  of  the 
happiness  which  it  is  hoped  the  deceased 
enjoys ; and  purple,  or  violet,  is  supposed  to 
express  a mixture  of  sorrow  and  hope. 
Among  the  ancients,  as  among  the  mo- 
derns, public  mournings  were  common  on 
tlie  death  of  a distinguished  public  bene- 
factor; and  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  was  the  custom,  during  the  term  pre- 
scribed for  mourning,  to  lay  aside  all  orna- 
ments of  dress,  to  abstain  from  the  bath, 
and  other  indulgences. 

MOUSE,  in  zoology,  a small  animal  of 
the  genus  Mus,  that  haunts  houses  and 
fields.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  rat,  and  is 
classed  with  it  in  the  Linnaian  system. 
Field  mice  are  frequently  white. 

MOU'SE-EAR,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Cerastium,  very  similar  to  duckweed, 
but  the  flower  is  larger,  and  the  fruit  shaped 
like  an  ox’s  horn,  open  at  the  top. 

MOUTH,  in  anatomy,  a cavity  or  aperture 
in  the  head  of  any  animal,  at  w’hicb  the 
food  is  received,  the  voice  uttered,  and  the 
inspiration  and  expiration  of  the  air  is  per- 
formed. In  a more  general  sense,  the 
mouth  consists  of  the  lips,  the  gums,  the 
insides  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the  salival 

glands,  the  uvula,  and  tonsils. Also  the 

aperture  of  many  other  things,  so  called 
from  the  similarity  of  situation  or  use;  as 
the  mouth  of  a cannon,  where  the  powder 
and  ball  go  in  and  out ; the  mouth  of  a 
river,  where  the  water  passes  in  and  out; 
tlie  mouth  of  a vessel,  &c. 

MO  VEMENT,  in  military 'affairs,  the 
regular  orderly  motion  of  an  arniy  for  some 
particular  purpose. In  music,  the  pro- 

gress of  sounds  from  grave  to  acute,  or 
from  acute  to  grave. 

MU'ClC  ACIU,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
gCMierally  known  by  the  name  of  saccholac^ 
tic  acid,  because  it  was  obtained  from  sugar 
or  milk ; but  all  the  gums  appear  equally  to 
afford  it. 

MU'CILAGE,  in  chemistry,  a viscous 
substance  of  sufficient  consistence  to  hold 
together;  as  a solution  of  gum  or  any  tena- 
cious liquid,  or  a lubricous  extraction  from 

the  roots  and  other  parts  of  vegetables. 

Mucilaginous  glands,  in  anatomy,  glandules 
or  kernels  about  the  joints,  that  separate 
the  slimy  mailer  necessary  for  their  lubri- 
cation. 

MU'CnO  CORIIIS,  in  anatomy,  the 
lower  pointed  end  of  the  heart. 


MU'CRONATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a sharp-pointed  Leaf  terminating  like  a 
dagger. 

MU  CUS,  a viscid  fluid  in  the  animal 
body,  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  it  serves  to  moisten  eind  defend*  It 
covers  the  lining  membranes  of  all  the  cavi- 
ties which  open  externally,  such  as  those  of 
the  mouth,  nose,  lungs,  intestinal  canal, 
urinary  passages,  &c.  It  is  transparent, 
glutinous,  thready,  and  of  a salt  flavour, 
perfectly  distinct  from  gelatine  and  vege- 
table mucus. Mucous  /ever,  a term  fre- 

quently used  by  medical  writers,  to  expres-s 
those  fevers,  in  which  nature  is  endeavour- 
ing to  rid  herself  of  an  abundance  of  pitu- 
itous,  raucous,  and  serous  matter. 

MUEZ'ZIN,  or  MUED'DIN,  among  the 
Mahometans,  the  crier  who  announces  the 
hours  of  prayer  from  the  minaret,  • and  re- 
minds the  faithful  of  their  duty. 

MUF'TI,  the  chief  priest  among  the  j 
Mussulmen,  appointedby  the  grand  sei^ior  j 
himself.  He  is  the  oracle  in  all  doubtful  ' 
questions  of  their  law. 

MUGGLETO'NIANS,  a religious  sect 
w’hich  arose  in  England,  about  the  year  1657;  . 
so  denominated  from  their  leader  Ludow  ic  | 
Muggleton,  a tailor,  who  with  his  associate  I 
Reeves,  asserted  that  they  were  the  two  last 
witnesses  of  God  mentioned  in  the  Revela- 
tions. j 

MULAT"TO,  the  offspring  of  a black  man  . 
and  w'hite  woman,  and  nee  versd.  The  mu-  I 
latto  is  of  a deep  tawmy  or  yellow  colour, 
with  iVizzled  or  woolly  hair,  and  resembles 
the  European  more  than  the  African.  The  | 
descendants  of  Europeans  and  Indians  are 
called  mestizos. 

MUVllERRT,  the  fruit  of  a large  spread- 
ing tree,  resembling  the  raspberry  in  its 
seedy  make,  but  is  much  larger.  The  white  j 
mulberry  ( mums  alba ) is  cultivated  in  France  ^ 
and  Italy  for  its  leaves  to  feed  silkworms, 
but  the  Persians  make  use  of  the  common 
black  mulberry*  (muruA  nigra)  for  ibis  pur-  ‘ 
pose.  The  red  mulberry  (murus  rubra)  is 
OU3  of  the  most  valuable  of  American  trees, 
from  the  properties  of  the  wood.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  60  feet  and  upwards,  with 
a trunk  six  feet  in  circumference.  The 
wood  is  fine-grained,  compact,  strong,  and 
solid;  and  is  used  for  knees,  floor-timbers, 
^tc.  ill  ships,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
purposes  where  strength  and  durability  are 
necessary. 

MUbCH,  a term  used  by  gardeners  for 
rotten  dung,  or  the  like,  thrown  upon  beds 
of  young  plants,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
bad  effects  of  cold  or  drought. 

MULE,  ill  zoology,  a mongrel  kind  of 
quadruped,  usually  generated  between  an 
ass  and  a mare,  and  sometimes  between  a 
horse  and  a shc-ass;  but  the  latter  is  every 
way  inferior  to  the  former.  They  arc  hardy, 
sure-footed  aniinals ; and  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  they  are  far 
more  useful  than  horses,  being  capable  of 
carrying  equally  heavy  burdens,  and  endur- 
ing long  continned  fatigue.  Mules  have 
been  much  employed,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  Roman  ladies  had  cqui-J 
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pages  drawn  by  mules*,  and  at  this  day, 
in  Spain,  the  coaches  of  the  nobility  are 
usually  drawn  by  them. Mule,  in  manu- 

factures, the  name  given  to  a machine,  in- 
vented by  Crompton,  in  1779»  for  producing 
finer  yam  than  was  spun  by  the  machines 
previously  in  use.  At  present,  the  mule  is 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  most  de- 
licate articles;  in  short,  threads  have  been 
produced  of  such  fineness,  that  a pound  of 
cotton  has  been  calculated  to  reach  167 
miles. 

MU'LIER,  in  law,  a married  woman,  in 
distinction  from  a concubine.  Also,  a name 
for  lawful  issue  born  in  wedlock,  who  are 
preferred  before  an  elder  brother  of  illegi- 
timate birth. 

M UL'LET  (mullus),  in  ichthyology,  a 
genus  of  fishes,  distinguished  by  the  oblique 
form  of  their  head,  two  long  appendages 
under  the  chin,  and  large  scales  on  the  head 
and  body,  which  are  very  easily  detached. 
The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  mullus 
barbatui,  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
were  held  in  such  estimation  by  Roman 
epicures,  that  they  were  sometimes  sold  for 
their  weight  in  silver.  At  present  they  are 
but  little  esteemed.  The  rocs  are  known  in 
Italy  under  the  name  of  botargo. In  he- 

raldry, the  mullet  is  a star-shaped  ornament, 
and  is  added  to  the  family  anns  by  the  third 
of  the  junior  branches  of  a family,  as  a mark 
of  their  cadency. 

MUL'LER,  a stone  held  in  the  hand,  with 
which  colours  and  other  matters  are  ground 
on  another  stone ; used  by  painters  and  apo- 
thecaries. 

MULTICAP'SULAR,  in  botany,  haring 
many  capsules. 

MULTIF'LOROUS,  in  botany,  having 
many  flowers. 

MULTILATERAL,  in  geometry,  is  a 
term  applied  to  those  figures  which  have 
more  than  four  sides  or  angles  polygonal. 

MULTILOC'ULAR,  in  botany,  having 
many  cells ; as,  a multilocular  pericarp. 

MULTISIL'IQUCKJS,  in  botany,  having 
many  pods  or  seed-vessels. 

ML^LTINO'^IIAL,  in  mathematics,  a 
term  applied  to  such  roots  as  arc  composed 
of  many  names,  parts,  or  members. 

MULTIPLE,  in  arithmetic,  a number 
which  comprehends  some  other  several 
tirnc  ^ ; tlm?.  6 is  a multiple  of  2,  and  12  ir  a 
multiple  of  6,  4,  and  .3,  compreliending  the 
first  twice,  the  second  thrice,  Ac.-  Mai- 

Hple  Ratio,  or  Proportion,  is  that  which  is 
b»*tween  multiples.  If  the  lesser  term  of 
the  ratio  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  greater, 
the  ratio  of  the  greater  to  the  less  is  called 
multiple  ; and  that  of  the  less  to  the  greater 
suhmultiple. 

MULTIPLICATION,  an  arithmetical 
operation  by  wliich  the  multiplicand  is  nc- 
cnmulatcd  ns  many  times  as  there  arc  units 
' in  the  multiplier:  thus  10 Tiiiiltiplicd  bv  5 is 
' increased  to  fto.  The  number  multiplving 
Is  the  muUipliet ; the  number  multiplied, 
the  muHiplirnnd ; and  the  result  of  the 
operation  is  the  produrt .-—^Cronn  multtpli- 
cation,  otherwi*e  called  dtiodecimal  arith- 
metic, U an  expeditious  method  of  multi- 

plying  things  of  several  species,  or  denomi- 
nations, by  others  likewise  of  diiferent  spe- 
cies, &c. 

MULTIPLYING  GLASS,  in  optics,  a 
glass  with  several  plane  sides,  each  of  which 
presents  a separate  picture  of  an  object. 
This  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  light,  which 
issue  from  the  same  point,  undergoing  dif- 
ferent refractions,  so  as  to  enter  the  eye 
from  everv  surface  in  a different  direction. 

MULTiSILI'QUiE,  the  26th  Linmcan 
natural  order  of  plants,  with  many  seed- 
vessels,  as  columbines,  &c. 

MUL'TIVALVES,  in  natural  history,  the 
name  of  a general  class  of  shell-fish,  distin- 
guished from  the  univalves  and  bivalves,  by 
their  consisting  of  three  or  more  shells. 

MULTURE,  in  Scots  law,  the  toll  or 
emolument  given  to  the  proprietor  of  a mill 
for  grinding  corn. 

MUM,  a malt  liquor  much  used  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  made  of  the  malt  of  wheat, 
with  a small  proportion  of  oat-meal  and 
ground  beans. 

MU'MIA,  in  mineralogy,  a sort  of  bitu- 
men, or  mineral  pitch,  w'hich  is  soft  and 
tough,  like  shoemakeris  wax,  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  but  brittle,  like  pitch,  in 
cold  w’eather.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  w’here 
it  is  highly  valued. 

MUM'MY,  a dead  body  preserved  by  an- 
tiseptics, according  to  methods  practised 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  processes  for  the 
preservation  of  the  body  were  very  various. 
Some  of  the  mummies  w’hich  have  been 
opened  have  been  dried  by  vegetable  and 
balsamic  substances,  others  by  salt  or  na- 
tron. In  the  former  case,  aromatic  gums 
or  Rsphaltum  were  used;  and  such  were 
generally  in  good  preservation.  Those 
dried  with  saline  substances  arc  of  a black, 
hard,  smooth  appearance:  on  exposure  to 
the  air  they  attract  moisture,  ana  become 
covered  with  a saline  substance.  The  cof- 
fin is  usually  of  sycamore,  cedar,  or  paste- 
board; the  case  is  entire,  and  covered, 
within  and  without,  by  paintings  repre* 
senting  funeral  scenes,  and  a great  variety 
of  other  subjects:  the  rover,  which  is  also 
entire,  is  ornamented  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  contains,  too,  the  countenance  of 
the  deceased  in  relief,  painted,  and  often 
gilded.  Rut  we  arc  not  to  imagine  that 
Egypt  was  the  only  country  in  which  tlic 
preservation  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was 
attended  to.  In  every  country  the  custom 
of  embalming  has  been  occnsioniilly  prac- 
tised: and  we  have  recently  rend,  that  a 
million  of  mummies  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  environs  of  Durango,  in 
Mexico  ! Tliey  are  in  a silting  posture,  but 
have  the  same  wrappings,  bands,  and  orna- 
ments as  the  Egyptians Por  the  infor- 

mation of  all  who  arc  interested  in  tliesc 
matters,  wc  quote  the  following  recipe 
from  the  Literary  Gazette,  June  20,  Ifi-IO.— 
” M-  (launal’s  mixture  for  injecting  the 
carotid  artery,  whereby  nil  the  purposes  of 
embnlniing  are  attained: — One  kilogramme 
of  dry  ■uTphntc  of  aluininc,  dissolved  in 
half  a litre  of  warm  water,  and  marking 
t!iirty-two  degrees  of  the  areometer.  About 
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three  or  four  litres  of  this  will  inject  all 
the  vessels  of  the  body,  and  will  preserve  it 
in  summer; — in  the  winter,  from  one  to 
three  litres  are  enough.  But,  to  keep  away 
insects,  there  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
above  chlorure  of  copper,  at  the  rate  of  100 
grammes  to  a kilogramme  of  the  sulphate 
of  alumine,  or  else  fifty  grammes  of  arsenic 
acid.  This  applies  to  all  kinds  of  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  the  human 
subject.”  ■ ' In  the  British  Museum,  consi- 
derable space  is  allotted  to  the  reception  of 
Egyptian  mummies,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  mauy  more  specimens  than,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  can  possibly  be  interesting 
to  the  antiquarian,  or  required  even  for  the 
gratification  of  those  who  delight  to  ponder 
over  the  embalmed  relics  of  their  species. 
To  us,  indeed,  such  mortuary  curiosities 
present  a ghastly  and  indecent  spectacle; 
and  we  never  see  them  w'ithout  wishing  that 
their  places  were  occupied  with  something 
more  instructive  and  less  revolting  to  the 
feelings. 

MUMPS,  the  common  name  of  the  dis- 
ease called  by  medical  practitioners  cynan- 
che  parotideay  or  a swelling  of  the  parotid 
glands.  It  seems,  sometimes,  to  be  the 
effect  of  cold,  and  children  are  more  subject 
to  it  than  adults.  It  is  often  epidemic,  and 
by  some  is  thought  contagious, 

MUN'DIC,  in  mineralogy,  a sort  of  cop- 
per ore,  otherwise  called  copper  pyrites,  or 
sulphuret  of  copper,  the  most  common  ore 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  It  is  of  a green- 
ish yellow  colour. 

MUNT'CIPAL,  in  the  Roman  civil  law, 
an  epithet  which  signifies,  invested  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
Thus  the  municipaJ  cities  were  those  whose 
inhabitants  were  capable  of  enjoying  civil 
offices  in  the  city  of  Rome;  though  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  no  suffrages  or 
votes  there. In  modern  times.  Muni- 

cipal law  pertains  solely  to  the  citizens  and 
inhabitants  of  a state,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  political  law,  commercial  law, 
and  the  law  of  nations.  And  those  are 
called  municipal  officers  who  are  elected  to 
defend  the  interest  of  cities,  to  maintain 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  preserve 
order  and  harmony  among  the  citizens; 
sucli  as  mayors,  sheriffs,  &c. 

MUN'JEET,  a species  of  madder,  pro- 
duced in  various  parts  of  India,  The  roots 
are  long  and  slender,  and  when  broken  ap- 
pear of  a red  colour.  It  is  used  in  dyeing, 
the  red  which  it  produces  being,  though 
somewhat  peculiar,  nearly  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  European  madder. 

MU'NIMENTS,  in  law,  tlic  writings  re- 
lating to  a person’s  inheritance,  by  ^yhicU 
lie  is  enabled  to  defend  his  title  to  his  es- 
tate : or,  ill  a more  general  sense,  all  manner 
of  evidences,  such  as  charters,  feofments, 
releases,  &c.— 3/unimenf  house,  a little 
strong  room  in  a cathedral,  college,  or  uni- 
versity, destined  for  keeping  the  seal,  char- 
ters, of  such  cathedral,  college,  &c. 

ISIUNTTION,  the  provisions  with  which 
a place  is  furnished  in  order  for  defence;  or 
that  which  follows  a camp  for  its  subsist- 


ence.  Munition  ships,  are  those  that  have 

naval  or  military  stores  on  board,  and  attend 
or  follow  a fleet  to  supply  ships  of  war. 

MU'RAL  arch,  an  arched  wall  placed 
exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  for  fix- 
ing a large  quadrant,  sextant,  or  other  in- 
strument, to  observe  the  meridian  altitude, 
&c.  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

MURA'LIS  CORO'NA,  or  MU'RAL 
CROWN,  (from  mums,  a w^)  among  the 
aucient  ^mans,  a golden  crowu  or  circle 
of  gold,  indented  and  embattled,  bestowed 
on  him  who  first  mounted  the  w^l  of  a be- 
sieged place  and  there  planted  a standard. 

MUR'DER,  in  law',  the  wilful  and  felo- 
nious killing  a person  from  premeditated 
malice ; provided  the  party  wounded  or 
otherwise  hurt,  die  within  a year  and  a day 
after  the  fact  be  committed.  To  constitute 
murder  in  law',  the  person  killing  another 
must  be  of  sound  mind  or  in  possession  of 
his  reason,  and  the  act  must  be  done  with 
malice  prepense  and  aforethought;  hot  ma-  ' 
lice  may  be  implied,  as  well  as  expressed. 

MU'REX,  in  ichthyology,  a shell-fish  , 
noted  amongthe  ancients  for  its  purple  dye. 
The  murex  was  said  to  discharge  from  its  * 
mouth  the  purple  liquor  of  which  the  dye  \ 
was  made ; on  which  account  the  fishermen  ; 
w'ere  careful  to  catch  it  alive.  In  the  Lin-  - 
neen  system  it  is  a genus  of  insects  under  j 
the  class  Vermes,  the  animal  of  which  is  a | 
Umax:  the  shell  is  univalve  and  spiral.  | 

hlU'RIATES,  in  chemistry,  a genus  of  ^ 
salts  formed  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  ccr-  j 
tain  bases:  the  most  important  of  these  is  | 
the  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt.  It 
exists  abundantly  in  nature,  immense  quan-  i 
titles  of  it  being  dug  out  of  the  earth,  w hich 
requires  only  to  be  reduced  to  powder.  In 
this  state  it  is  called  rock  salt.  It  is  also  . 
one  of  the  constituents  of  sea-water,  and  is 
obtained  from  it  by  evaporation.  j 

MURIATIC  ACII),  in  chemistry  (called  j 
also  spirit  of  salt,  and,  by  the  French,  hy  - 
dro chloric  acid,  in  allusion  to  its  composi- 
tion), is  an  acid  procured  from  salt,  consist-  . 
ing  of  hydrogen  combined  with  chlorine  ^ 
gas.  Its  odour  is  pungent,  and  its  taste  | 
acid  and  corrosive.  If  an  inflamed  taper  be 
immersed  in  it, it  is  \natantly  extinguished: 
it  is  also  destructive  of  animal  life.  It  com- 
bines, like  the  other  powerful  acids,  with 
the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxydes, 
forming  a very  peculiar  class  of  salts.  In  i 
the  materia  medico,  this  acid  is  a valuable 
article.:  it  is  particularly  used  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia  that  arc  attended  with  morbid  ■ 
secretions;  also  in  hepatic  derangements 
and  cutaneous  diseases ; and  as  a disinfect-  , 
intr  agent  it  is  found  highly  scniccablc.  ] 

MU'RICATED,  in  botany,  haring  the 
surface  covered  with  sharp  points,  or  onned  - 
with  prickles.  ' 

MU'IUCITE,  fossil  remains  of  the  innrex, 
a genus  of  shells. 

MUR'RA  IN,  a contagious  disorder  among 

cattle,  principally  caused  by  a hot,  dry  s'  S-  | 
son,  or  general  putrefaction  of  the  air,  w hich  , 
begets  an  iuflammation  of  the  blood  and  a ^ 
swelling  in  the  throat  that  soon  protc  ■ 

mortal.  I 
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MURU'HINE  VA'SES,  splendid  antique 
vessels,  made  of  a delicate  kind  of  porcelain 
(or,  as  some  say,  of  a mineral  of  the  class 
of  sardonyx  or  agate),  and  equally  distin* 
i fished  for  the  beauty  of  their  execution  as 
! tor  the  costliness  of  the  material.  They 
I were  brought,  by  Pompey,  from  Asia  to 
1 Rome,  after  his  victory  over  Mithridates, 
\ and  bore  an  immense  price, 
i ^lUS.  iu  zoology,  a generic  term,  in  the 
Linna;an  system,  for  a tribe  of  animals  of 
the  class  Mammalia,  and  order  Glires,  dis- 
tinguished principally  by  their  teeth.  The 
most  remarKable  species  are  the  rat  and 
j mouse,  the  musk  rat,  and  the  lemming. 

MUS'CA,in  entomology,  the  Fly,  a genus 
of  insects  of  the  dipterous  order.-^— ilfusca 
Indica,  in  astronomy,  the  Fly,  a southern 
constellation. 

MUSCADINE,  MUS'CADEL,  MUS'CA- 
TEL,  or  MUS'CAT  (for  by  each  of  these 
names  is  it  known),  a rich  kind  of  wine, 
the  growth  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France. 

MUS'C/E  VOLITAN'TES,  certain  dark 
spots,  which  seem  to  Ait  before  the  eyes  of 
many  people  on  looking  at  the  sky,  a can- 
dle, or  other  bright  object;  and  so  called 
from  their  resembling  Ales. 

MUS'CLE,  in  anatomy,  a part  of  an  ani- 
mal body,  destined  to  move  some  other  part. 
The  muscles  consist  of  a number  of  thin 
parallel  plates,  divided  into  a great  number 
' of  /asciculi  or  little  bundles  of  Abres,  so 
1 constructed  as  to  admit  of  relaxation  and 
1 contraction,  and  serving  as  the  organ  of 
; motion.  Each  muscle^  is  surrounded  by  a 
tiiin  and  delicate  covering  of  cellular  mem- 
brane, which,  dipping  down  into  its  sub* 
stance,  encloses  the  most  minute  Ahres  we 
are  able  to  trace,  connecting  them  to  each 
other,  lubricating  them  by  means  of  the  fat 
i which  its  cells  contain,  and  serving  as  a sup- 
port to  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
; nerves,  which  arc  distributed  through  the 

masclo. Miucutar  motion  is  of  three 

kinds,  voluntary,  iq^oluntary,  and  mixed. 
The  voluntary  motions  of  muscles  proceed 
from  an  exertion  of  the  will:  thus  the  mind 
directs  the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed, 
the  knee  to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move, 
&c.  The  involuntary  motions  of  muscles 
■ are  performed  by  organs,  without  any  atten- 
I tion  of  the  mind,  as  the  contraction  and 
1 dilatation  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  ab- 
1 sorbents,  stomach,  intestines,  &c.  The  mixed 
motions  are  those  which  arc  in  part  under 
1 the  control  of  the  will,  but  which  ordinarily 
act  without  our  bein^  conscious  of  their 
acting;  and  arc  perceived  in  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  the  intercostals,  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  diaphragm.  When  a mus- 
cle acts,  it  becomes  shorter  and  thicker; 

1 both  its  origin  and  insertion  arc  drawn  to- 
1 wards  its  middle.  When  a muscle  is  wound- 
I ed,  or  otherwise  irritated,  it  contracts  inde- 
pendently of  the  will:  this  power  is  called 
trri/a^ilify,  and  it  is  a property  peculiar  to, 
and  inherent  in  the  muscles.  The  intensity 
of  mtiicular  contraction,  that  is,  the  degree 
of  power  with  which  tire  fibres  draw  them- 
selv(  together,  is  regulated  by  the  nctiou 
of  the  brain.  Tiie  cerebral  influence,  nod 

the  disposition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  are 
the  two  elements  of  the  intensity  of  mus- 
cular contraction  ; but  a very  great  cerebral 
energy  is  rarely  found  united,  in  the  same 
individual,  with  that  disposition  of  the  mus- 
eulnr  Abres  whicli  is  necessary  to  produce 
intense  contractions,  but  when  they  are 
united  they  produce  astonishing  ejects. 
The  extremities  of  the  muscles  are  in- 
serted into  the  bones. 

MUSCOVA'DO,  unreAned  sugar,  or  the 
raw  material  from  w’hich  loaf  sugar  is  pro- 
cured by  rcAniug.  Muscovado  is  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  by  evapo- 
ration and  draining  off  the  liquid  port  called 
molasses. 

MU'SES,  in  the  poetry  of  the  ancients, 
personifications  of  the  various  branches  of 
delightful  exercise  in  which  human  genius 
displays  itself.  They  were  beautifully  said 
to  be  the  daughters  of  Jove  and  Mnemoysnd, 
or  Memory;  and  they  were  represented  as 
companions  of  Apollo  upon  Parnassus.  As 
the  subject  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  it  was  not  ahvays  treated 
of  alike.  Thus  according  to  some,  all  tlie 
functions  of  the  Muses  were  united  in  three 
persons;  Mnerad,  Aoede,  and  Meletd;  that 
is.  Memory,  Song,  and  Meditation ; but  it 
was  more  usual  to  reckon  nine,  and  to  name 
them  as  follows:  Clio,  to  whom  they  attri- 
buted the  invention  of  history;  Melpomene, 
the  inventor  of  tragedy ; Thalia,  of  comedy ; 
Euterpe,  of  the  use  of  the  Aute;  Terpsi- 
chore, of  the  harp;  Erato,  of  the  lyre  and 
lute;  Calliope,  of  heroic  verse;  Urania,  of 
astrology;  and  Polyhymnia,  of  rhetoric. 

MUSE'UM,  a place  set  apart  as  a repo- 
sitory for  curious,  valuable,  and  interesting 
objects  connected  with  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, more  especially  such  as  relate  to 
natural  history.  The  term  was  originally 
applied  to  a study  or  a place  set  apart  for 
Icanicd  men  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  who  found- 
ed a college,  and  gave  salaries  to  the  several 
members,  adding  also  an  extensive  library, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world.  -The  British  Museum  in  Lon- 
don is  A very  extensive  and  magnifleent 
building,  and  the  noblest  cabinet  of  curio- 
sities in  the  w’orld.  This  cdiAcc  was  erect- 
ed in  1677,  ftnd  was  called  Montnguc-housc, 
from  having  been  the  town  residence  of  tlic 
dukes  of  Slontaguc.  In  the  year  1763, 
parliament  having  passed  an  act  for  pur- 
chasing the  museum  of  Sir  Hans  Slonnc, 
and  the  collection  of  manuscripts  of  lord 
Oxford,  called  the  Ilarlcinii  Library,  for  the 
use  of  the  public;  twenty-six  trustees  were 
appointed  and  incorporated  to  provide  a 
repository  for  these  and  some  other  collec- 
tions, which  repository  was  to  be  called  the 
British  Museum.  8inco  that  time  vast 
gifts  and  purchases  have  been  made,  in 
every  department  of  science,  literature,  and 
art;  great  additions  have  consequently  be- 
come necessary  to  the  building,  ona  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  has  been 
studied  in  every  possible  way ; so  that  for 
extent  and  usefulness  it  is  altogether  unri- 
valled.—Tlierc  are  otlier  iimseunis,  well 
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deserving  the  name,  in  some  of  our  chief 
provincial  towns ; and  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions 
80  generally  throughout  the  country,  great 
progress  has  been  made  towards  their  ex- 
tension. 

MUSH'ROOM  (fungus),  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  imperfect  plants,  composed  of  a 
pedicle,  crowned  with  a broad  head,  convex 
and  smooth  at  the  top ; and  hollow,  foliated, 
lamcllated,  or  fistulous,  on  the  under  side. 
As  many  fungi,  closely  resembling  mush- 
rooms in  appearance,  are  of  a poisonous 
quality,  the  greatest  caution  should  be  used 
by  those  who  provide  them.  The  surest 
■"test  is  the  palate : for  when  a fungus  has  a 
pleasant  flavour  it  is  wholesome ; if^  on  the 
contrtu*y,  it  have  an  offensive  smell,  a bitter, 
astringent,  or  styptic  tase,  or  is  even  of  un- 
pleasant flavour,  it  is  unfit  for  food.  Co- 
lour, figure,  and  texture  cannot  be  relied 
on  ; yet  the  pure  yellow,  gold  colour,  bluish 
pale,  dark  or  lustre  brown,  wine  red,  or  the 
violet,  belong  to  many  that  are  eatable; 
while  the  pale  or  sulphur  yellow,  bright  or 
blood  red,  and  the  greenish,  are  generally 
poisonous.  The  safe  kinds  have  mostly  a 
compact,  brittle  texture  ; the  flesh  is  white ; 
and  they  grow  more  readily  in  open  places 
than  in  damp  or  wood-shaded  spots. 

MU'SIC,  is  the  science  of  sounds,  con- 
sidered as  capable  of  producing  melody, 
and  agreeably  affecting  the  mind  by  a due 
disposition,  combination,  and  proportion. 
It  treats  of  the  number,  time,  division,  suc- 
cession, and  combination  of  sounds.  It  is 
divided  into  theoretical  music,  which  in- 
quires into  the  properties  of  concords  and 
discords,  and  explains  their  combinations 
and  proportions  for  the  production  of  me- 
lody and  liarmony ; and  practical  music, 
which  is  the  art  of  applying  the  theory  of 
music  in  the  composition  of  all  sorts  of 
tunes  and  airs.  Music  is  also  either  vocal 
or  instrumental,  ^ocal  music  is  the  me- 
lody of  a single  voice,  or  the  harmony  of 
two  or  more  voiceain  concert ; instrumental 
music  is  that  produced  by  one  or  more  in- 
struments. Every  musical  production  ought 
to  be  expressive  of  feelings,  and,  through 
them,  of  ideas;  but  though  music  of  some 
kind  exists  wherever  the  human  species  is 
found,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  good 
icce  of  music  must  please  all  men  alike,  or 
c understood  by  all  alike,  because  music 
is  an  art  requiring  cultivation  of  the  mmd 
and  heart,  to  appreciate  it  fully.  As  civili- 
zation advances,  music,  ns  a science,  gains 
new  advocates  ; and  the  day  is  evidently  fast 
approacliing  when  few  will  decry  music  on 
the  ground  that  its  effects  are  merely  sen- 
sual. It  is  addressed  to  the  ear,  indeed ; 
but  nil  the  influences  which  we  receive 
from  without  are  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses;  and  the  tones  of 
music  often  speak  a language  to  the  soul 
richer  in  meaning  than  words  could  ex- 
press. Nothing  is  merely  sensusd  which 
makes  a lasting  spiritual  impression  upon 
us ; and  those  who  deny  to  music  such  a 
power,  have  not  heard  its  sublimcst  strains, 
or  have  not  the  capacity  to  appreciate  them. 


— With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  music,  it 
appeeirs  to  have  been  almost  coeval  with 
man.  Moses  tells  us  that  Jubal,  who  lived 
before  the  flood,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
kinnor  and  the  hugah,  t.  e.  the  harp  and 
the  organ.  The  Jews  were  fond  of  music 
in  their  religious  ceremonies,  their  feasts, 
their  public  rejoicings,  their  marriages,  and 
their  mournings.  The  music  of  the  temple 
was  performed  by  the  families  of  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun  the  Levites,  whose 
whole  business  was  to  Icam  and  practise 
this  agreeable  art ; and  abundant  provision 
w’as  made  for  them,  that  they  might  not  be 
prevented  from  pursuing  their  musical  stu- 
dies by  the  cares  of  life.  Kings  and  great 
men  among  the  Jews  studied  music,  and 
David  made  a very  great  proficiency  in  it. 
In  their  time,  indeed,  music  had  reached 
its  highest  perfection  among  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  part  of  their  religious  service 
consisted  in  chanting  solemn  psalms,  with 
instrumental  accompaniments. — The  inven- 
tion of  the  lyre  is  ascribed  to  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  is  a proof  of  its  antiquity ; but  a still 
greater  proof  of  the  existence  of  musical 
instruments  amongst  them  at  a very  early 
period,  is  drawn  from  the  figure  of  an  in- 
strument said  to  be  represented  on  an  obe- 
lisk, erected,  as  is  supposed,  by  Sesostris  at 
Heliopolis.  The  Greeks,  we  know,  were 
exceedingly  fond  of  music.  It  bad  a con- 
siderable share  in  their  education ; and  so 
great  was  its  influence  over  their  bodies  as 
well  as  their  minds,  that  it  was  thought  to 
be  a remedy  for  many  disorders. 

MUSK,  a dry,  light,  and  friable  substance, 
of  a dusky  black  colour,  tinged  w'ith  pur- 
ple; it  is  of  a very  strong  scent,  and  only 
agreeable  when  in  small  quantity,  or  mode- 
rated by  the  mixture  of  some  other  per- 
fume. It  is  partially  soluble  in  water, 
which  receives  its  smell,  and  also  in  alco- 
hol, to  which,  however,  it  does  not  commu- 
nicate its  odour.  It  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  China;  but  an  inferior  kind  is 
brought  from  Bengal,  and  a still  baser  sort 
from  Russia.  From  its  being  a very  high- 

priced  article,  it  is  often  adulterated. 

The  ^foschus  hfoschferus,  or  Thibet  musk, 
from  which  the  perfume  is  obtained,  is  a 
quadruped,  in  size  and  figure  resembling  a 
small  roebuck.  The  hair  of  the  body  is 
long,  and  stands  erect ; the  tail  short;  the 
ears  long  and  narrow*;  black  hoofs;  and 
tusks,  nearly  two  inches  long,  which  pro- 
ject considerably.  The  male  is  furnished 
with  a small  hag,  about  the  size  of  a hen's 
egg,  hanging  from  the  abdomen,  in  which 
is  contained  the  oiusk.  As  this  animal  is 
naturally  timid,  it  lives  on  the  cliffs  and 
summits  of  lofty  mountains;  and  in  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  climbing,  it  displays  as- 
tonishing agility. 

MUSKETOOX',  a short  thick  musket, 
carrying  five  ounces  of  iron,  or  seven  and  a 
half  of  lead,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
powder. 

MUSK'-MKLON,  a delicintis  kind  of 
melon,  named  probably  from  its  fragrance. 

MUSK'-OX,  in  zoology,  a species  of  the 
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genus  Bos,  which  inhabits  the  most  barren 
parts  o(  North  America.  The  musk  ox  is 
considerably  smaller  than  the  common  ox. 
Their  horns  are  very  broad  at  the  base,  co- 
verini^the  forehead  and  croRm  of  the  head, 
but  curving  downwards  between  the  eye 
and  ear,  until  about  the  level  of  the  mouth, 
when  they  turn  upwards.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  is  generally  brown:  on  the  neck  and 
between  the  shoulders  it  is  long,  matted, 
and  somewhat  curled,  causing  the  animal 
to  appear  humped : on  the  shoulders,  sides, 
and  thighs,  it  is  so  long  as  to  hang  down 
below  tlie  middle  of  the  leg.  The  legs  are 
short  and  thick,  and  furnished  with  narrow 
hoofs. 

MUSK'-RAT,  an  animal  of  the  beaver 
kind,  w’hich  yields  an  oily  duid,  having  the 
perfume  of  musk.  The  colour  of  its  body 
18  a reddisb’brow'ii,  the  belly  and  breast  of 
an  ash  colour.  The  hair  is  soft  and  glossy, 
and  beneath  it  is  a thick  coat,  which  is 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The 
desh  is  not  eatable,  from  the  strong  odour 
of  musk  that  pervades  it.  Musk-rats  are 
very  common  in  North  America,  They 
dwell  on  the  banks  of  small  rivers ; and 
where  the  banks  arc  high  they  form  large 
and  extensive  burrows,  which  have  en- 
trances below  the  surface  of  the  w'atcr, 
and  graduallv  ascend  till  they  terminate  in 
a chamber  above  the  level  of  high  water. 
When,  however,  these  animals  inliabit  low 
and  marshy  situations,  they  construct 
houses  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  beaver, 
composed  of  reeds,  &c.  mixed  with  clav. 
They  swim  remarkably  well,  and  are  capable 
of  remaining  under  water  for  a considerable 
time.  The  popular  name  of  the  musk-rat  in 
America  is  musquash, 

MUSK'-R08E,  a sort  of  rose  from  which 
a highly  odorous  oil  is  extracted  at  Tunis. 

MUS'LIN,  a fine  sort  of  cotton-cloth, 
which  bears  a downy  knap  on  its  surface. 
Th:s  knap  the  French  call  mousscj  as  re- 
sembling moss;  whence  the  name  muslin. 
Muslins  are  made  irf  the  greatest  perfection 
in  Asia ; but  the  nations  of  Europe  imitate 
the  manufacture  with  great  success.  The 
extreme  lightness  of  the  dner  performances 
of  the  East  is  admirable. 

MUS'NUD,  the  name  of  a royal  throne 
in  eastern  countries. 

M USQU  I'TO,  a kind  of  gnat  that  abounds 
in  marshes  and  low  lands,  in  hot  countries ; 
whose  sting  is  pcculinrly  painful  aud  vexa- 
tious. 

MUS'SEL,  or  MUS'CLE,  a fish  inha- 
biting a bivalvular  shell,  from  which,  in 
some  seas,  pearls  arc  often  obtained.  It  is 
found  in  large  beds,  adhering  to  other  bodies 
by  a long  silky  beard. 

MUSSULMAN,  or  MOS  LEM,  a fol- 
lower  of  Mahomet.  This  word  signifies,  in 
the  Turkish  language,  a true  believer. 

MUST,  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  by 
fermentation  is  converted  into  wine. 

MUSTA'CIIES  (French,  moiis^aeAe,*  Ita- 
lian, mnstaccio)  \ the  hair  left  growing  on 
the  nnper  lip. 

MUS'TARl),  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Sinitpin^  which  i.s  very  commonly  cul- 

tivated  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  when 
powdered  and  mixed  with  vinegar  or  water, 
form  a well-known  pungent  condiment  in 
daily  use.  It  is  a powerful  stimulant,  for 
which  it  is  often  taken  internally,  and  used 
externally  in  cataplasms. 

MUSTEXA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia,  order  Fera: ; com- 
prehending the  otter,  badger,  martin,  sable, 
polecat,  ferret,  ermine,  and  some  species  of 
the  weasel. 

MUS'TELINE,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
pertains  to  the  weasel,  or  animals  of  the 
genus  Miistela. 

MUS'TER-ROLL,  in  a military  sense,  a 
list  of  the  officers  and  men  in  every  regi- 
ment, which  is  delivered  to  the  muster- 
master,  inspecting  field-officer,  or  whoever 
is  appointed  to  inspect  the  same. 

MUTE,  in  law,  a person  that  stands 
speechless  when  he  ought  fo  answer  or 
plead.  In  grammar,  a letter  that  repre- 

sents no  sound.  Mutes  are  of  two  kinds: 
the  pure  mutes  which  entirely  intercept  the 
voice,  as  k,  p,  and  f,  in  the  syllables,  ek,  ep, 
et;  and  the  impure  mutes,  which  intercept 
the  voice  less  suddenly,  as  b,  d,  and  g,  in  the 

syllables  eb,  ed,  eg. Mute,  in  mineralogy, 

an  epithet  for  minerals  which  do  not  ring 
when  they  are  struck. 

MUTES,  in  the  Grand  Seignioris  se- 
raglio, dumb  officers  who  are  sent  to 
strangle,  with  tfie  bow'-string,  bashaws  or 
other  persons  who  fall  under  the  sultan's 

displeasure. Mutes,  among  undertakers, 

men  who  are  cmploved  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  deceased,  until  the  body  is  carried  out. 

MU'TINY,  an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or 
seamen,  or  open  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  their  commanders.  Any  attempt  to  excite 
opposition  to  lawful  authority,  or  any  act  of 
contempt  towards  officers,  or  disobedience 
of  commands,  is  by  the  British  mutiny  act 
declared  to  be  mutiny,  and  is  punishable  by 
the  sentence  of  a court-martial. 

M Y O G'R  A P H Y,  or  M Y 0 L'O  G Y, 
that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
muscles  of  the  human  body. 

MYIITAD,  the  number  of  ten  thousand  ; 
or,  in  poetical  language,  an  innumerable 
multitude. 

MYIUAM'ETER,  in  the  new  system  of 
French  measures,  the  length  of  ten  thou- 
sand meters,  equal  to  two  of  the  former 
leagues. 

MYRTARE,  a French  linear  measure  of 
ten  thousand  acres,  or  1 00,000  sciuare  meters. 

MYRTCINE,  in  chemistry,  the  substance 
which  remains  after  bccs-wax  has  been  di- 
gested in  alcohol. 

MYUIOL'ITER.n  French  measure  of  ra- 
pacity, containing  ten  thousand  liters,  or 
610,280  cubic  inches. 

MYUIOUA'MA.a  movable  picture,  capa- 
ble of  forming  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
picturesque  scenes,  by  means  of  several  frag- 
ments  or  sections  of  landscapes  on  cards, 
which  may  be  placed  together  in  number- 
less rnmbinations. 

MYUMK'LEON.  a genus  of  inserts  in 
the  Linmrnn  system,  one  sprries  of  which 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  Innn,  which 
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lias  the  property  of  preparing  a sort  of 
pitfall  for  the  ensnaring  of  other  insects. 

MYROB'ALAN,  a dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
formerly  used  in  medicine.  The  Hindoos 
use  them  both  in  medicine  and  in  calico 
printing.  They  have  an  unpleasant  bitter 
taste;  produce,  with  iron,  a durable  black 
dye  and  ink;  and  with  alum,  a very  full, 
though  dark,  brownish  yellow. 

MYRRH,  a fragrant,  bitter,  aromatic 
giim-resin,  issuing  by  incision,  and  some- 
times spontaneously,  from  the  trunk  and 
larger  branches  of  a tree  growing  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Abyssinia.  The  tree  which 
yields  this  substance  is  not  exactly  known, 
but,  according  to  Bruce,  it  is  a %pecies  of 
mimosa.  It  is  light  and  brittle ; does  not 
melt  when  heated;  burns  with  difficulty; 
and  yields  oil  by  distillation.  It  is  vei*y  va- 
luable in  medicine.  It  was  this  gum,  which 
the  magi,  who  came  from  the  East  to  wor- 
ship our  Saviour,  made  him  an  oflfering  of, 
and  it  was  this  also  which  was  mingled  with 
the  wine  given  him  to  drink  at  his  passion. 
The  gall  mentioned  on  the  same  occasion 
by  St.  Matthew,  is  probably  the  same  with 
myrrh ; for  any  thing  bitter  was  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  gall. 

MYR'TLE,  in  botany,  a fragrant  shrub, 
of  the  genus  Myrtus,  w'hich,  among  the  an- 
cients, was  sacred  to  Venus.  The  common 
myrtle  is  a native  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope ; and  has  been  celebrated  from  remote 
antiquity  on  account  of  ita  fragrance  and 
the  beauty  of  its  evergreen  foliage.  Myrtle 
wreaths  adorned  the  brows  of  bloodless  vic- 
tors, and  were  the  symbol  of  authority  for 
magistrates  at  Athens.  The  genus  myrtM, 
in  thcLinnaean  system,  includes  also  among 
its  species  the  pimento  or  cdl-spicc  tree. 

Myrtle  wax,  a concrete  oil,  or  vegetable 

wax,  the  product  of  the  class  of  plants 
myrica,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  candleberry  myrtle. 

MYSTERIES,  or  MIR^ACLES,  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  a favourite  kind  of  dra- 
matic spectacles  or  entertainments,  repre- 
sented at  solemn  festivals.  They  were  in 
vogue  previous  to  the  '*  moralities^*  which 
wc  have  before  spoken  of;  and  w’ere  called 
r^steriea  and  miracles,  because  they  taught 
ttfe  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  represented  the  miracles  attributed  to 
the  saints  and  martyrs.  At  first  the  eccle- 
siastics were  both  the  authors  of  them  and 
tlie  performers. 

MYSTERY,  something  secret  or  con- 
cealed, impossible  or  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. All  religions,  true  or  false,  have  their 
mysteries.  The  pagan  rclij^ion  was  remark- 
ably full  of  them;  and  it  is  presumed  that 
they  were  designed  to  interpret  those  my- 
thological fables  and  religious  rites,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  conceal  from  the  people.  Tlie  Elcusinia, 
or  sacred  rites  of  Ceres,  solemnized  at  Eleu- 
sis,  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
mysteries;  and  so  supcrstitiously  careful 
were  they  to  conceal  these  sacred  rites,  J 


that  if  any  person  divulged  any  part  of 
them,  he  was  thought  to  have  called  down 
some  divine  judgment  on  his  head,  and  it 
was  accounted  unsafe  to  abide  under  the 
same  roof  with  him:  Horace,  indeed,  de- 
clares, that  he  would  not  put  to  sea  in  the 
same  ship  with  one  who  revealed  the  mys- 
teries of  Ceres.  Many  of  the  pagan  myste- 
ries were  doubtless  mysteries  of  iniquity, 
and  kept  secret  because  the  knowledge  of 
them  would  have  rendered  their  rebgion 
ridiculous  and  odious.  Thus  we  find  the 
sacred  writings  often  speak  of  the  infamous 
mysteries  of  the  pagan  deities,  in  which  the 
most  shameful  crimes  were  committed  un- 
der the  specious  veil  of  religion.  The  whole 
religion  of  the  Egyptians  was  mysterious 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  both 
their  doctrines  and  worship  wrapped  up 
in  symbols  and  hieroglyphics. The  reli- 

gion of  the  Jews  was  likewise  full  of  myste- 
ries; their  laws,  nay,  their  whole  constitu- 
tion and  nation,  were  mysterious;  but  the 
mysteries  of  the  Old  Testament  were  gene- 
rally types  or  shadows  of  something  in  the 
New.  The  Christian  religion  has  also-  iu 
mysteries;  hut,  in  the  scripture  language 
the  word  mystery  is  used  with  some  lati- 
tude, and  denotes  whatever  is  not  to  be 
know'n,  without  a divine  revelation. 

MYSTICS,  a religious  sect  distinguished 
by  their  professing  a pure,  sublime,  and 
perfect  devotion,  with  an  entire  disinte- 
rested love  of  God,  free  from  all  selfish  con- 
siderations, and  by  their  aspiring  to  a state 
of  passive  contemplation. 

MYTHOL'OGY,  the  history  of  the  fabu- 
lous gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  with  the 
explanations  of  the  fables  or  allegories 
couched  therein.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  most  writers,  among  whom  is  that  pro- 
found thinker,  Lord  Bacon,  a great  deal 
of  concealed  instruction  and  allegory  was 
originally  intended  in  most  part  of  the  an-  [ 
cient  mythology:  he  observes,  (hat  some  ] 
iablcs  discover  a great  and  evident  simili- 
tude, relation,  and  connection  with  the  thing 
they  signify,  as  well  in  the  structure  of  the  j 
fable,  as  in  the  meaning  of  the  names 
whereby  the  persons  or  actors  arc  charac- 
terised. lie  also  takes  a more  enlarged  and 
higher  view  of  the  subject,  and  looks  on 
them  not  as  the  product  of  the  age,  nor  the  j 
invention  of  the  poets,  but  as  sacred  relies,  j 
or,  ns  he  terms  them,  “ gentle  whispers,  and  j 
the  breath  of  better  times,  that  from  the  , 
tradition  of  more  ancient  nations,  came  at 
length  into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the 
Greeks.”  But  whether  mythological  fables 
ore  to  be  considered  as  allegoncal  exposi- 
tions of  truth,  or  gross  conceptions  of  di'^nj 
things  formed  by  the  ignorant,  or  as  founds 
on  historical  facts,  which  have  been 
and  exaggerated  by  tradition,  cmbclUshed 
by  poetr)*,  and  purposely  allcred  by  cunning, 
they  still  retain  tlicfr  interest  for  the  histo- 
rian, to  whom  it  is  ctjually  important  to 
study  the  wide  aberrations  of  mankind  in 
tlicir  search  for  truth,  as  their  successful 
attempts  to  attain  it. 
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lUH  nOSlAN  MTT1IOI.OGT  WAS  A TBAS«CnirT  OP  TUAT  OP  0»««- 


AAUwtuiuta  LU.^auairriO.^  Of  NAILS  IN  TllH  UNITKD  STATES,  AND  THEY  AUM  ALL  MADE  ST  MACUINKUY. 


IS  TUBKET  THE  BRIGHTEST  RED  CRAPES  ARE  MANUFACTURED  OP  NACAKAT. 
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% 'Ncto  ©ictionars  of  tf;e  'JSellcs  lettres. 


NAM 


N. 


N,  the  fourteenth  letter  and  eleventh  con- 
sonant of  the  English  alphabet,  is  an  im- 
perfect mute  or  semi-vowel,  because  part 
of  its  articulation  may  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time;  it  is  also  a liquid,  and  a 
nas^  letter,  the  sound  being  formed  by  for- 
cing the  voice  strongly  through  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  in- 
tercepted by  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  the  fore  part  o^  the  palate,  with  the  lips 
open.  It  has  one  sound  only,  and  after  m 
is  silent,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  hymn,  condemn. 
Among  the  ancients,  N stood  as  a numeral 
for  900 ; and,  with  a dash  over  it,  for  9U00. 
N.  or  No.  stands  as  an  abbreviation  for 
Rumero,  number;  also  for  north. 

NA'BOB  (a  corruption  of  navab  or  na- 
tcau6),  an  Indian  word  for  a deputy;  a title 
of  dignity  and  power  applied  to  those  who 
act  under  the  soubalis  or  viceroys.  The 
term,  however,  has  become  proverbial,  in 
England,  to  signifv  a person  who  has  ac- 
quired great  wealth  in  our  Indian  posses- 
sions, and  lives  in  great  splendour. 

NAC'AR.\T,  a crape  or  fine  linen  fabric, 
dyed  fugitively  of  a pale  red  colour,  which 
ladies  rub  upon  their  countenance  to  give 
them  a delicate  roseate  hue. 

NAC'RE  (from  nacar,  Spanish),  a term  de- 
noting the  peculiar  lustre  of  mother-of-pearl. 

NA'CRE,in  conchology,  a testaceous  ani- 
mal, the  Pinna  of  Linnxus,  which  produces 
a strong  byssus  that  is  woven  by  the  Italians 
into  a sort  of  silk. 

NA'CRITE,  a rare  mineral,  consisting  of 
scaly  parts ; glimmering,  pearly,  friable,  and 
somewhat  greasy;  the  colour  a greenish 
white. 

NA'DAB,  the  sovereign  pontiflT,  or  high- 
priest  of  the  Persians,  whose  dignity  and 
office  are  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mufti 
among  the  Turks. 

NA^DIR,  in  astronomy,  that  point  of  the 
heavens  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  zenith;  the  point  directly  under  the 
place  where  we  stand.  The  zenith  and  uadir 
arc  the  two  poles  of  the  horizon. 

NA'HUM,  or  the  prophecy  o/Kahum,  a ca- 
nonical book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nahum, 
the  seventh  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
was  a native  of  Elkoshai,  a little  village  of 
Galilee.  Tlie  subject  of  his  prophecy  is  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  he  dcscrihcs 
in  the  most  lively  and  pathetic  manner;  his 
style  being  bold  and  figurative. 

NATaDS,  in  mythology,  water-nymphs, 
or  deities  that  preside  over  brooks  and  foun- 
tains. They  arc  represented  os  beautiful 
women,  with  their  heads  crowned  with 
rushes,  and  reclining  against  an  um,  from 
which  water  is  flowing. 

NAI'ANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  fish 
that  are  home  across  the  escutcheon,  as  if 
■dimming. 

NAII/,  a bonycxcreicence  growing  at  the 


ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. The  several  peirts  of  nails  have  their 
respective  names : the  extremity  is  colled  the 
apex;  the  opposite  end,  the  root  or  base; 
and  the  white  part  near  the  latter,  some- 
what resembling  a half  moon,  lunula.  The 
substance  of  the  nail  is  that  of  the  skin, 
hardened,  but  finnly  connected  with  it : for 
this  reason,  it  is  extremely  sensible  at  its 
root,  where  the  substance  is  yet  tender ; but 
at  the  apex,  where  it  is  perfectly  hardened. 

It  is  capable  of  being  cut  without  pain. 

Nails,  in  building,  small  spikes  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  generally  with  a head,  formed 
for  driving  into  and  fastening  boards,  &c. 
together.  Of  these  there  are  numerous 
kinds;  and  of  such  importance  is  the  ma- 
nufacture become,  that  several  patents  have 
lately  been  taken  out  for  improved  nail- 
makiug  machinery,  as  w’ell  as  for  nails  made 
by  band  labour.  The  consumption  of  nails 
is  immense,  as  those  who  have  witnessed 
this  branch  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  Bir- 
mingham, Bilston,  Wolverhampton,  Dud- 
ley, &c.  must  be  w ell  aware. Nail,  amea- 

surc  of  length  containing  the  sixteenth  part, 
of  a yard. 

NAlS'SANT,  in  heraldry,  a term  applied 
to  any  animal  issuing  out  of  the  midst  of 
some  ordinary,  and  sliowing  only  his  head, 
shoulders,  fore  feet  and  legs,  with  the  tip 
of  his  tail. 

NAlVETE'(naive/^,  Fr.)  naturalness;  ab- 
sence of  artifice.  The  essential  meaning  of 
the  word  is  a natural,  unreserved  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  and  thoughts,  without 
regard  to  conventional  rules,  and  without 
weighing  the  construction  which  may  be 
put  upon  the  language  or  conduct.  Whon 
It  is  genuine,  it  implies  a guileless  simpli- 
city of  heart,  unimpaired  by  the  chilling  ex- 
perience of  society ; but  when  affected,  it  is 

{irc-cminent  hypocrisy:  and  a good  judge  of 
luman  nature  w'ill  infallibly  detect  it. 

NAME,  a word  whereby  men  have  agreed 
to  express  some  idea;  or  which  serves  to 
signify  a thing  or  subject  spoken  of.  Names 
arc  either  proper  or  appellative.  Proper 
names  arc  those  which  represent  some  in- 
dividual thingor  person,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  things  of  the  same  species ; 
and  are  cither  called  Christian,  as  that  given 
us  at  baptism,  or  surnames;  the  first  im- 
posed for  the  distinction  of  persons,  an- 
swering to  the  Roman  ; the  second 

for  the  distinction  of  families,  niiswcriiig  to 
the  women  of  tlie  Romans,  and  the  patronym 
micum  of  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  Britons, 
says  Camden,  generally  took  their  names 
from  colours,  because  they  painted  them- 
selves. When  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  they  took  Roman  names;  the  Sax- 
ons introduced  the  (tcrmaii  names;  the 
Danes  brought  with  them  their  immcs;  and 
the  Normans  introduced  theirs. 


ABOUT  c,000  TONS  OF  IRON  NAILS  AUB  ANNUALLY  EXPORTED. 
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what's  in  A NAME?  THAT  WHICH  WE  CALL  A ROSE,  BY  ANT  OTHER  NAME  WOULD  SMELL  AS  SWEET." — SHAKSFEARE. 


DURIXO  TUB  BIOHTEBMU  CBJfTUBY  THE  POPULATION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  WAS  DOUBLED,  BUT  TUB  INCREASE  OP  REAL  WEALTH  WAS  MORE  TUAN  DOUBLED. 


TUE  INCREASE  OF  MONEY  PRICES  IS  NOT  AN  INCREASE  OP  REAL  CAPITAL. 


NATJ 


Scientific  anti  ICiterari)  ^rcasurg  ; 
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NANKEEN',  or  NANKIN',  a sort  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  of  a firm  texture,  which  takes  its 
name  from  Nanking^  in  China,  where  it  was 
originally  manufactured.  It  is  now  imitated 
in  most  other  countries  where  cotton  goods 
are  woven ; but  none  is  equal  to  that  made 
in  the  East,  on  account  of  the  natural  colour 
of  the  cotton  [yossypium  religioaxim)  being 
reddish,  while  we  are  compelled  to  use  a 
dye  to  give  it  the  proper  hue. 

NAPirXHA,  or  ROCK  OIL,  in  minera- 
logy, one  of  the  thinnest  of  the  liquid  bitu- 
mens issuing  from  the  earth,  of  a light 
brown  or  yellowish  colour,  and  found  on 
the  borders  of  springs  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  feels  greasy,  has  a bitu- 
minous smell,  takes  tire  on  the  approach  of 
fiamc,  and  is  so  light  as  to  float  on  the 
water.  It  rises  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and 
oxygen  explodes  it  by  the  mere  heat  of  the 
sun. 

NAPH'THALINE,  a white  crystalizable 
substance,  which  may  be  extracted  by  dis- 
tillation from  coal  tar.  It  is  a bicarburet  of 
hydrogen,  and  has  a strong  aromatic  smell. 

NA'PLES  YEJ/LOW,  a fine  yellow  pig- 
ment, employed  not  only  in  oil  painting,  but 
also  for  porcelain  and  enamel.  It  has  a 
fresh,  brilliant,  rich  hue.  Of  late  years 
chromate  of  lead  has  very  much  superseded 
its  use. 

NARCIS'SUS,  in  botany,  the  Daffodil;  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  G Hexandria,  order  I 
Monogynia.  The  narcissus  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  on  account  of  its  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  which  are  either  yellow  or  white. 
They  are  of  the  bulbous  rooted  tribe,  pe- 
rennial in  root,  but  wth  annual  leaves  and 
flower-stalks.  The  corolla  is  double,  the 
outer  envelope  consisting  of  six  petaloid  di- 
visions, while  the  inner  is  cup-shaped,  with 
the  margin  entire,  or  variously  indented,  in 
the  different  species.  On  this  cup  depends 
much  of  the  beauty  of  these  flowers, 

NARCOTTCS,  in  medicine,  soporifcrous 
medicines,  which  by  causing  stupefaction 
take  away  the  sense  of  pain.  The  dements 
by  which  narcotics  act,  are  of  a highly  vo- 
latile and  penetrating  nature,  since  they 
deeplv  insinuate  themselves  like  a vapour 
into  tlieporesof  themembrahes  andnerves, 
and  by  insensible  degrees  deprive  the  solids 
of  their  tone  and  motion. 

NAR'COTINE,  in  chemistry,  the  pure 
narcotic  principle  of  opium. 

NARD,  a sort  of  nromaiicoil,  with  which 
the  ancients  used  to  anoint  themselves  at 
their  feasts. 

NAR'WAL,  or  NAR'WIIAL,  in  zoology, 
the  Monodon  monoceros,  a cetaceous  animal 
found  in  the  northern  seas,  sometimes  at- 
taining the  length  of  fifty  feet.  When 
young  it  has  two  teeth  or  horns,  but  when 
old  it  has  but  one,  whicli  projects  from  the 
upper  jaw  and  is  spiral.  It  is  sometimes, 
from  this  circumstance,  called  the  sea- 
unicorn. 

NASTURTIUM,  in  botany,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Trop/rolum. 

NATA'LIS,  or  Natalis  Dibs,  properly 
signifies  n birth-day;  hut  it  was  used  by 
the  ancients  more  particularly  to  signify 


the  feast  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth-day  of  an  emperor:  hence  in  time 
it  served  to  denote  any  sort  of  feast ; and 
the  primitive  Christians  used  it  in  this, 
sense. 

NATIV'ITT,  the  day  of  a person’s  birth. 
The  word  nativity  is  chiefly  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  saints,  as  the  nativity  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  &c.  But  when  we  say  the  Na- 
tivity, it  is  understood  to  mean  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  Christmas  Day. 

NATIONAL  DEBT,  a sum  borrowed  by 
government,  on  the  security  of  the  existing 
taxes,  which  stand  pledged  to  the  lender 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  sum 
borrowed.  Thus,  at  the  Revolution,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  unpopular  taxa- 
tion, the  English  government  borrowed,  on 
the  credit  of  the  existing  taxes,  of  a com- 
pany, then  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  Bank  of  England ; and,  as  the  system 
was  found  convenient,  this  debt  increased. 
By  the  following  statement,  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  National  Debt  appears  at 
the  following  political  eras,  thus: — At  the 
Revolution,  in  1683,  it  was  664,2631.;  at  the 
accession  of  Q.  Anne,  in  1702,  16,394,702/.; 
at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  in  1/14, 
54,145,363/.;  at  the  accession  of  George  II., 
in  1/27,  52,092,238/.;  at  the  commencement 
of  the  American  War,  in  1775,  128,583,635/.; 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War, 
238,484,870/.;  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolutionary  War,  in  1793, 
239,350,148/. ; at  the  conclusion  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  War,  699,315,561/.; 
on  January  6th,  1817»  when  the  English 
and  Irish  Exchequers  were  consolidated, 
848,282,477/.  In  the  24  years  from  1/93  to 

1816,  both  inclusive,  the  national  expendi- 
ture exceeded  the  income  derived  from 
taxes,  by  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  which  were  converted  into  ; 
a national  annuity  account,  or  in  more 
popular  language,  formed  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  at  the  rate  of  about  60/-  for  3/. 
of  the  annuity ; but  since  January  5th, 

1817.  the  income  derived  from  taxes  yearly 

exceeding  the  expenditure,  the  savings,  i 
with  other  sums,  were  applied  to  the  re-  I 
purchase  of  the  annuities  created  during 
the  said  24  years,  at  rates  varying  from 
71/.  19«.  3d.  to  94/.  3«.  6rf.,  so  as  to  take  an  ’ 
average  rate  of  60/.  per  cent.  | 

NATROLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a variety  i 
of  zeolite,  so  called  by  Klaproth  on  account  ' 
of  the  great  quantity  of  soda  it  contains.  | 

NATRON,  in  chemistry,  native  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  or  mineral  alkali.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt ; and  in  Mexico  and  Columbia 
there  arc  several  natron  lakes,  from  the  , 
bottom  of  which  native  miticrnl  natron  if  ; 
dug  up. 

NA'FURAL,  pertaining  to  nature:  thus 
we  speak  of  the  naturat  growth  of  animals 

or  plants. Naturat  orders,  in  the  hotanie 

system,  a classification  of  plants  different 
from  the  sexual,  founded  on  general  com- 
mon characters. .\a/ura/  class,  an  as- 

semblage of  several  genera  of  plants,  agree 
ing  in  their  parts  or  fructification,  general 
appearance, and  qualities. In  musif. 
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1 Ai^ttu  uroN  natuuaij  uibtouy. 


' THOU,  MATUBE,  ART  MY  GODDESS  ; TO  THY  LAW  MY  SERVICES  ARE  BOUND. 


r]  "a  "Ncto  IBktionary  of  tlje  IBellts  lEcttres.  [nau 


tural  harmony  is  that  produced  by  the 
natural  and  essential  chord  of  the  inode. 
A natural  note  is  that  which  is,  according 
to  the  usual  order  of  the  scale,  opposed  to 
Jlat  and  sharp  notes,  which  are  c^led  arti- 
ficioL Saiural,  in  heraldry,  is  when  ani- 

mals, fruits,  flowers,  &c.  are  blazoned  with 
their  natur^  colours. 

NATURAL  IIlSTORT,in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  the  description  of  what- 
ever is  created,  or  of  the  whole  universe, 
including  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  But  in  a 
more  appropriate  sense,  it  treats  of  those 
substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed, 
and  of  those  organized  bodies,  whether  ve- 
getable or  animal,  w*hich  adorn  its  surface, 
soar  into  the  air,  or  dwell  in  the  bosom  of 
the  waters.  In  this  sense,  natural  history 
may  be  divided  into  two  heads;  the  first 
teaches  us  the  characteristics,  or  distinc- 
tive marks  of  each  individual  substance, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral : the 
second  renders  us  acquainted  with  all  its 
peculiarities,  in  respect  to  its  habits,  its 
qualities,  and  its  uses.  To  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  the  first,  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  some  system  of  classification,  in 
which  the  individuals,  that  correspond  in 
particular  points,  may  be  arranged  together. 
A knowledge  of  the  second  head  can  only 
be  acquired  by  a diligent  and  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  each  particular  object. 

NATURAL  PHILOS  OPHY,  that  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, the  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and 
their  actions  on  one  another ; its  legitimate 
pursuit  being  averse  to  all  hypotheses,  mi- 
racles, absurdities,  and  contradictions.  It 
comprehends  under  it  the  several  divisions 
of  astronomy,  chemistry,  electricity,  gal-* 
vanism,  hydrostatics,  magnetism,  meclia- 
nics,  optics,  pneumatics,  &c. ; and  deter- 
mines the  arithmetical  laws  which  accom- 
pany antecedent  and  consequent  pheno- 
mena. Natural  philblophv  is,  in  fact,  the 
gp’eat  instrument  of  the  philosophy  of  na- 
ture, furnishing  it  with  the  materials  from 
which  its  conclusions  must  be  drawn. 

Naturalist,  a person  well  versed  in 
the  study  of  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of 
natural  bodies,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
animals,  vegetables,  metals,  minerals,  and 
stones. 

NATURALIZATION,  in  law,  the  act  of 
naturalizing  an  alien,  or  placing  him  in  the 
condition  (that  is,  investing  him  with  the 
rights  and  privileges)  of  a natural  subject, 
except  that  he  is  incapable  of  being  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  or  of  parlia- 
ment, or  of  holding  offices,  grants,  /(cc. 
In  Kngland  this  is  done  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

NATURE,  a word  of  vast  and  compre- 
hensive signification,  embracing,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  universe — all  that  is  comprised 
under  the  superintending  care  of  the  great 
Orator.  Thus  when  wc  say,  Nature  is  be- 
nevolent and  wise,  we  understand  either 
the  Heity  himself,  or  a power  performing 
the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  conducting  every 
thing  in  this  world  under  his  order:  a no- 


tion supported  by  some  ancient  systems  of 
philosopliy,  ad(^ted  by  poets,  and  most 
easy  to  popular  idea.  Independently  of 
this,  however,  we  often  say  Nature  herself, 
&c.  in  a merely  figurative  sense ; personi- 
fying the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  the  proper- 
ties of  matter.  "When,  therefore,  we  say, 
that  nature  covers  the  earth  ^vi^h  abund- 
ance, we  mean  that  God  covers  the  earth 
with  abundance ; w'hen  we  say  that  nature 
is  magnificent  and  inexhaustible,  we  mean 
that  creation  is  magnificent  and  inexhausti- 
ble. Wheu  we  speak  of  the  study  of  nature, 
we  mean  the  study  of  creation  ; w’hich  em- 
braces first,  the  knowledge  of  things,  and 
secondly  the  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  things.  Nature  (meaning  thereby  the 
whole  body  of  created  things)  presents  an 
assemblage  of  objects  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  mankind.  As 
an  animal  whom  it  behoves  to  make  provi- 
sion for  his  wants,  the  knowledge  of  its 
productions,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  best  obtained,  are  points  of  view  in 
which  no  persuasive  to  the  study  is  neces- 
sary; necessity,  and  the  rich  rewards  of 
assiduity,  have  ever  stimulated  him.  But 
theintellectual  powers  of  man  require  other 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  these  too,  nature 
can  supply.  Here,  curiosity  can  never  w'ant 
a motive;  here,  all  the  pleasures  of  tender 
feelings  or  sublime  conceptions  may  be  en- 
joyed. Nature  is  made  to  conform  in  some 
degree  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  resist  only 
when  his  ignorance  violates  its  essential  or- 
der. It  yields  its  secrets  tn  his  inquiries; 
to  his  sensibility  it  presents  the  most  en- 
gaging images ; and  remains,  to  all  ages,  a 
picture  perpetually  renewed  of  the  primitive 

creation  of  God. There  is  another  sense, 

too,  in  which  the  word  nature  is  of  conti- 
nual occurrence  ; viz.,  the  natureoi man ; by 
which  wc  understand  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  his  body  or  mind,  or  the  qualities  of 
the  species  which  distinguish  him  from 
other  animals.  So  also  w e c.xprcss  by  this 
word,  the  essential  qualities  or  attributes  of 
any  other  thing  ; as  the  nature  of  blood,  of 
a metal,  of  plants,  &c.  Again,  when  we  al- 
lude to  tlic  estHblishcd  or  regular  course  of 
things,  w’c  say,  this  or  that  event  is  not  ac- 
cording to  nature.  • In  the  fine  arts,  na- 
ture often  means  the  successful  imitation 
of  nature;  but,  with  artists  of  a higher  or- 
der, nature  docs  not  signify  a mere  copy, 
but  as  it  were,  the  expression  of  the  ideal 
of  nature,  at  which  slie  aims  in  all  her  for- 
mations, yet  without  ever  absolutely  nttnin- 
jnjip  It. By  the  law  of  nature  is  under- 

stood, that  system  of  principles  which  hu- 
man reason  has  discovered  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  man  in  all  his  various  relations. 
In  its  most  extensive  scusc,  it  comprehends 
man’s  duties  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  all 
mankind. 

N A UCUA'RI,  in  antiquity,  officers  among 
the  Athenians,  who  were  so  called  because 
they  w ere  obliged  to  furnish  one  ship  besides 
two  horses  for  the  public  service. 

NAUL'AGK,  the  freight  or  passage  money 
for  goods  or  persons  by  sea,  or  passage  over 
A river. 


MATUKI  IS  BUT  A NAME  EUR  A!V  Hri’RCT,  WHOSE  CAUSE  IS  OOD.  ’^CO W PK R. 
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W0KRE80SVSR  MERE  5ATURB  18,  SHE  18  STILL  IMPROVIDENT  OP  FUTURE  GOOD,  SENSIBLE  OP  PRESENT  EVIL,  INCONSTANT  OP  GOOD  PURPOSES.  — BP.  HALL. 


THE  SHIPS  OP  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS  WERE  LARGE  OPEN  BOATS,  FRAMED  OP  LIGHT  TIMBERS,  WATTLED  WITH  HURDLES  AND  LINED  WITH  HIDES. 


DUILIUS  WAS  THE  FIRST  ROMAN  CONSUL  WHO  ENJOYED  A NAVAL  TRIUMPH. 
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NAUMA'CHIA,  the  representation  of  a 
sea  fight,  which  among  the  Homans  formed 
a part  of  the  Circensian  games.  These 
mock  sea-fights  are  supposed  to  owe  their 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans  first  initiated  their  men 
in  the  knowledge  of  naval  aifairs.  After- 
wards they  were  intended  both  to  entertain 
the  populace,  and  improve  the  seamen. 
They  were  frequently,  like  other  shows, 
exhibited  at  the  expense  of  individuals  to 
increase  their  popularity.  Under  .the  em- 
peror Domitian  such  a vast  number  of  ves- 
sels engaged  as  would  have  almost  formed 
two  regular  fleets  for  a proper  fight,  and 
the  channel  of  water  was  equal  in  dimen- 
sions to  a natural  river.  The  emperor 
Heliogabalus  is  said  to  have  filled  the  chan- 
nel where  the  vessels  were  to  ride  nith 
wine  instead  of  water.  Tritons  and  sea- 
monsters  were  often  exhibited  during  the 
engagement.  The  A^aumacAiarfi,  or  persons 
who  fought  in  these  exhibitions,  were  gla- 
diators, slaves,  criminals,  &c.  who  were 
doomed  to  die,  unless  they  were  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
person  presiding  at  the  spectacle. 

NAUS'COPY,  the  art  of  ascertaining  the 
approach  of  vessels,  or  being  on  a vessel, 
the  approach  to  land,  at  a very  great  dis- 
tance, as,  for  instance,  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  leagues. 

NAU'SEA,  in  medicine,  a sickness  of  the 
stomach,  accompanied  with  a propensity  to 
vomit ; arising  from  a loathing  of  food,  ex- 
cited by  some  viscous  humour  that  irritates 
the  stomach. 

NAU'TILUS,  in  natural  history,  a genus 
of  marine  animals,  whose  shell  is  formed 
of  one  continued  piece,  rolled  as  it  were 
into  a spiral  form,  and  having  its  cavity 
divided  into  a great  number  of  cells,  by 
transverse  partitions,  each  of  which  has  a 
erforation,  and  is  continuous  to  the  others 
y means  of  a pipe  carried  the  whole  length 
of  the  shell.  One  species,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas,  is  fur- 
nished with  two  arms  united  by  a mem- 
brane, w'hich  it  extends  as  a sail,  and  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  with  two 
other  arms  it  rows  or  steers. 

NA'VAL  AR'CHITECTURE,  or  Ship- 
Buildino.  The  art  of  constructing  vessels 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  was,  in  all 
probability,  anterior  to  tne  deluge,  and  is 
cnerally  admitted  to  have  been  handed 
own  by  Noah  to  bis  posterity.  That,  in  a 
rude  state,  it  was  practised  in  Egypt,  there 
is  no  question;  and  the  Greeks  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of 
It  from  the  Carthaginians.  But  neither  in 
Greece  nor  in  Iloino,  did  naval  archilccturc 
rise  to  what  may  be  termed  a scientific 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  ship-building.  The 
crusades  first  pave  the  impulse  to  improve- 
ments in  ship-huilding,  which,  notwith- 
standing, continued  for  some  time  at  a low 
ebb.  The  states  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
the  first  to  increase  the  size  of  their  ships, 
hut  they  were  soon  surpassed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  first  employed  cannon.  The 
Ilanse  Towns  made  such  advances  in  naval 
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architecture,  that  in  the  fourteenth  cen-  P 
tury  it  was  usual  for  them  to  let  their  ships  ^ 
out  to  forei^  princes.  In  the  reign  of  o 
Henry  IV.  ships  of  considerable  size  began  ^ 
to  be  built  in  England,  and  they  continued  j 
to  increase  in  magnitude  until  the  reign  ^ 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  two  very  large  ships 
were  built,  namely,  the  Regent, of  luOO  tons  c 
burthen,  and  the  Henry  Grace  Dieu,  which  - 
w’as  larger.  From  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  * 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain  acquired  great  ^ 
importance,  and  in  consequence  of  the  wars  o 
which  have  been  since  carried  on  in  several  ^ 
subsequent  reigns,  it  has  risen  to  its  pre- 

sent  state. Naval  stores  comprehend  all  5 

those  articles  made  use  of,  not  only  in  the  ^ 
royal  navy,  but  in  every  other  kind  of  navi-  j 
gation;  as  timber  and  iron  for  shipping,  ^ 
pitch,  tar,  hemp,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  gun-  >• 
powder,  ordnance,  and  fire-arms  of  every  J 
sort,  ship-chandlery  wares,  &c.  ^ 

NAVA'LIS  CORO'NA,  a crown  among 
the  Romans  given  to  him  who  first  boarded  3 
an  enera/s  ship ; it  was  a circle  of  gold  re-  > 
presenting  the  beaks  of  ships. 

NAVIGATION,  the  art  and  science  by  S 
which,  in  open  seas,  ships  are  conducted  g 
from  port  to  port.  This  is  effected  by  charts  ^ 
of  the  seas,*and  by  keeping  a journal  of  the  i < 
courses  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  distance  • p 
on  each,  by  means  of  the  log  line,  each  knot  . . 
on  which  corresponds  to  a mile  of  distance. 

Also  by  observations  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  ^ 
stars,  made  ^ith  instruments,  and  checked 

by  tables  and  almanacs. Imperfect  as  ‘ £ 

were  the  means  and  knowledge  of  the  an-  i " 
cients  in  this  noble  art,  yet  the  Carthagi-  2 
niaus,  who  superadded  the  greatest  commer-  ^ 
cial  enterprise  to  the  greatest  skill  which 
had  yet  been  attained,  achieved  the  most  ; « 
brilliant  results.  They  made  the  whole  of  S 
the  old  world  tributary  to  their  city : not  ^ 
contented  with  exploring  every  nook  and  2 
corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  left  be-  J 
hind  the  ne  plus  ultra  which  had  hitherto  ’ k 
almost  entirely  bounded  the  excursions  of  c 
their  predecessors,  visited  the  Atlantic  J 
coasts  of  Europe,  the  British  isles,  and,  ^ 
pursuing  the  grand  idea  which  afterwards  y 
led  the  Portuguese  to  India,  discovered  a J 
vast  extent  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  s 
The  art  of  navigation  gained  nothing  after  J 
the  fall  of  Carthage;  and  the  invasion  of  t ; 
the  northern  barbarians  effectually  extia-  « ! 
guished  the  few  gleams  of  science  whirn  jj 
had  survived  her  catastrophes.  Everything  ^ 
remained  stationary  for  centuries,  until  the  g I 
returning  day  of  civilization  began  once  « i 
more  to  dawn  upon  the  world,— when  by  ^ j 
the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  and  the  inven-  £ 
tion  of  the  mariner's  compass  which  fol*  r 
lowed  it,  rcsultsof  the  most  important  kind  ^ . 
were  to  be  effected.  [See  Magnet,  Com-  « 
TASS,  &c.]  . r '! 

NAVIGATION  LAWS,  a most  import-  ^ ! 
ant  branch  of  maritime  law,  defining  the  p 
peculiar  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  : 

ships,  and  the  wny  in  which  they  shall  he  j 

manned ; as  also  the  conditions  underMhien 

foreign  ships  shall  be  allowed  to  engage  m ^ 
the  trade  of  this  country,  cither  as  ^ 

ers  or  exporters  of  commodities.  As 
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THB  FLAGS  OP  EVERY  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD  WAVE  UPON  THE  THAMES. 
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ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  two  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  late  navigation  law 
were  distinctly  recognized,  viz.  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  certain  commo- 
^ties,  unless  imported  in  ships  belonging 
to  English  owners  and  manned  by  English 
seamen.  But  a first  regard  for  onr  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  required 
that  great  modifications  should  take  place 
in  our  restrictive  maritime  policy,  and  we 
have  accordingly,  to  a CTcat  e.xtent,  adopted 
what  has  been  called  tlie  “ reciprocity  sys- 
tem*' in  our  intercourse  with  other  nations. 

NAVE,  in  architecture,  the  middle  or 
body  of  a church,  extending  from  the  bal- 
luster  or  rail  of  the  choir  to  the  chief  door. 
Also,  that  part  in  the  middle  of  a wheel 
where  the  spokes  arc  fixed. 

NA'VY,  the  whole  naval  establishment  of 
any  country,  including  the  collective  body 
of  sliips,  officers,  men,  stores,  &c.  That  part 
of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  the  roj/al  navj/, 
comprehends  all  ships  of  war  and  their 
crews,  &c.  The  ministerial  management 
of  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  en- 
trusted to  seven  lords  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  the  lord  high-admiral 
of  England,  commonlv  known  by  the  title 
of  lords  of  the  admiralty.  Commissioners 
of  the  navv  are  officers  whose  department 
is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  tne  admi- 
ralty. The  number  of  those  resident  in 
London  is  eight,  and  there  are  others  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
They  luperintcnd  the  dock-yards,  and  pro- 
vide the  vessels  which  the  admiralty  re- 
quires fo»*  service.  To  the  royal  navy  there 
also  belong  a victualling  office,  an  office  of 
sick  and  wounded  seamen,  and  a pay  office. 

In  a long  article  on  naval  warfare, 

in  the  **  Conversations  Lexicon,”  so  gra- 
hie  a description  of  a presumed  encounter 
etweeii  two  ships  of  the  line  is  given, 
tliat  we  are  tempted  extract  it : — ” As- 
suming the  advantage  of  the  weather-gage, 
let  us  prepare  for  action.  Top  sails,  top- 
gallant-sails, jib,  and  spanker,  with  the 
courses  hauled  up,  ready  to  be  set  again, 
are  good  sails  to  fight  under,  for  with  them 
your  ship  is  under  perfect  order  to  advance, 
manoeuvre,  or  lie  to.  If  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  Buually  weather,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
reef  in  the  topsails,  in  anticipation.  The 
crew  are  callca  to  quarters  by  beat  of  drum, 
every  man  going  to  the  station  which  lias 
been  rendered  (amiliar  to  him  by  frequent 
tn>miog,  under  the  eye  of  his  officers.  The 
rommandcr,  standing  in  a conspicuous  sta- 
tion on  the  quarter  acek,  watches  his  own 
ship  and  the  enemy,  and  conveys  the  order 
that  the  occasion  may  require  by  voice,  or 
through  the  medium  of  his  oh/civ.  Under 
him,  the  first  lieutenant  commands  the 
offensive  and  defensive  operations,  and  ef- 
fects the  various  evolutions  which  he  may 
direct,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
■ ship.  The  clues  arc  stoppered,  to  keep  the 
' sails  spread  in  the  event  of  the  sheets  being 
■hot  awiiy,  and  the  yards  are  hung  in  chains, 
to  obviate  n like  inconvenience  frrm  tlic 
catting  of  the  ties.  The  carpenter  rigs  the  [ 


pumps  to  prepare  for  a leak,  collects  bis 
shot  plugs  to  stop  holes  in  the  side,  and 
fishes  of  wood  to  strengthen  a mast,  or 
yard,  that  may  be  w’ounded,  and  in  danger 
of  falling.  The  surgeon  prepares,  in  the 
cockpit,  to  relieve  the  wounded.  Tubs  of 
water  are  collected  in  the  tops,  channels, 
and  on  deck,  to  be  ready  to  extinguish  tire; 
the  decks  are  w’et,  to  prevent  the  explosion 
of  powder,  and  put  out  sparks  that  may  fall 
there,  and  also  sanded  to  prevent  the  men 
from  slipping  when  splashy  with  blood  or 
w’ater.  Finally,  plenty  of  wads  and  shot, 
round,  grape,  and  canister,  are  collected 
beside  the  guns,  and  the  magazine  is 
opened  by  the  gunner  and  his  crew,  who 
prepare  to  pass  the  cartridges  to  the  pow- 
der-boys. And  now,  having  given  three 
cheers,  you  bear  do^vn  upon  the  enemy. 
It  is  a great  object,  in  battering  from  ship 
to  ship,  to  rake  your  enemy,  if  possible ; 
that  is,  to  get  across  his  bow,  or  stern,  out 
of  reach  of  his  guns,  w’hilst  yours  sweep  the 
whole  length  of  his  deck  with  fatal  execu- 
tion. If  it  is  desirable  to  rake  your  enemy, 
it  is  equally  so  to  avoid  being  raked  in 
return.  This  double  advantage  can  only 
be  attained  by  superior  sailing,  or  by  great 
skill  in  manoeuvring.  In  directing  your 
fire,  it  is  best  to  aim  bctw'cen  wind  and 
water,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  the 
masts,  for  in  this  way  the  enemy  may  be 
soonest  disabled,  and  a victory  gained,  with 
the  least  destruction  of  life.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  your  own  spars  be  so  disabled 
that  the  enemy,  having  the  worst  in  other 
respects,  might  yet  effect  his  escape  from 
your  inability  to  make  sail  in  pursuit;  or 
even  in  the  more  desperate  case  of  your 
being  every  way  worsted;  you  may  yet  profit 
of  your  situation  to  bear  down  and  board, 
as  the  last  alternative.  In  the  cast  of  this 
last  chance,  a hopeless  cause  may  some- 
times be  restored;  for  in  boarding,  head- 
long valour,  oftciicrthan  numbers,  decides 
the  struggle.  When  the  enemy  signifies 
that  he  yields,  by  hauling  down  his  colours, 
a prize-master  and  crew  arc  detailed ; the 
prisoners  arc  removed  and  chained,  and  ns 
much  exertion  is  made  in  repairing  damages 
as  was  before  exercised  in  effecting  themJ* 

NA7/AIUTE,  among  the  Jews,  one  who 
had  laid  himself  under  the  obligation  of  a 
vow  to  observe  the  rules  of  Nazariteship, 
cither  for  his  whole  life,  ns  was  the  case 
w'itii  Knmuel,  and  John  the  baptist;  or 
only  for  a time,  ns  those  mentioned  in 
Numb.  vi.  18,  19,  20,  and  Amos  ii.  11,  12. 
The  rules  of  Nazariteship,  during  the  time 
specified  in  the  vow*,  obliged  the  man  or 
I woman  to  more  than  ordinary  degrees  of 
' purity. 

NEAb'-TinES,  the  tides  in  the  second 
and  last  quarters  of  the  moon.  Also  low 
: tides,  not  so  high  nor  no  nw  it'c  as  the  spring- 
j tides. 

I NEAT,  all  kinds  of  bovine  cattle,  ns  the 
ox,  cow,  Ac.  Tims  yeal*efoot  oil  is  an  oil 
extracted  from  the  feet  of  oxen  ; and  Seaf'e 
leather,  leather  inndc  of  the  hide  of  an  ox. 

NEin'L/E,  in  astronomy,  arc  certain 
spoil  in  the  heavens;  some  of  which,  by 
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the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Ilerscliel,  are  found 
to  consist  of  clusters  of  telescopic  stars,  and 
others  appear  as  mere  luminous  spots  of 
different  forms.  Their  distance  and  real 
size  exceed  all  powers  of  liuniau  concep- 
tion.  At  a meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 

ciation, “ Sir  John  Ilerschel  read  a paper, 
entitled,  'On  the  reduced  observations 
wliich  he  had  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  1835-6  and  7,  on  Double  Stars  and 
Nebulaj.'  In  this  paper,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  Sir  John  described  the  remark- 
able appearances  of  the  southern  heavens, 
and  made  striking  tird  voce  additions  to  the 
brief  technical  notes  which  belonged  to  his 
catalogue  of  these  stars.  Some  of  the  ne- 
bulae were  of  extraordinary  forms.  In  one 
they  looked  like  bunches  of  grapes,  and,  in 
another,  like  bees  swarming,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  define  them.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  vivid  colours  of  some  of  the 
stofs;  one,  in  particular,  was  a line  blue, 
approaching  to  a verditer  green.  Some 
were  so  close  as  to  be  inseparable ; and 
others  seemed  as  if  they  were  groups  formed 
by  family  compact.  He  expressed  a hope, 
that  glasses  of  higher  powers  than  had 
hitherto  been  attained  by  human  art,  might 
hereafter  be  applied  to  the  examination  of 
these  double  stars,  so  as  to  ascertain  their 
nature  and  motions,  whilst  changing  their 
positions  in  every  way,  and  often  so  as  to 
occult  each  other.  He  noticed  generally  of 
their  distribution  over  the  heavens,  that 
there  were  fewer  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  in  the 
former  they  mostly  consisted  of  a larger 
and  smaller  star,  which  raised  the  question 
whether  the  lesser  orbs  were  planetary,  or 
had  only  a reflected  light,  like  the  earth’s 
moon.  Again,  touching  on  the  singular 
phenomena  presented  in  the  colours  of 
these  stars,  generally  yellow  and  red,  he 
instanced  the  planet  Mars,  in  our  own  sys- 
tem, as  analogous  to  them,  his  red  aspect 
being  quite  different  from  the  yellow  radi- 
ance Whence  he  derives  his  brilliancy.  The 
drawings  of  the  nebulaj  fully  bore  out  Sir 
John’s  description  of  their  being  like  wisps 
and  tails  thrown  over  the  face  of  the  hea- 
vens.”—Xiferary  Gazette. In  heraldry, 

the  term  nebulte  is  used  to  describe  a line 
drawn  with  undulations  resembling  tlic 
form  of  clouds ; or  a shield  or  charge  di- 
vided by  several  such  lines  drawn  across  it. 

NECES'SITY,  the  cause  of  that  which 
cannot  be  otherwise,  or  whatever  is  done 
by  a power  that  is  irresistible;  in  which 
sense  it  stands  opposed  to  freedom.  The 
schools  distinguish  a physical  necessity 
and  a moral  necessity;  and  a simple  or  ab- 
solute necessity,  and  a relative  one.  Phy- 
sical nece8ttiti/,\B  the  want  of  a principle,  or 
of  a natural  means  necessary  to  act,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a physical  or  natural 
impotence,  ^fornl  necessity,  is  only  a great 
difliculty,  such  as  that  arising  from  a long 
habit,  a strong  inclination,  or  violent  pas- 
sion. or  absolute  necessity,  is  that 

which  has  no  dependence  on  any  state  or 
conjuncture,  or  any  particular  situation  ol 
things,  but  is  found  every  where,  and  in  all 


the  circumstances  in  which  the  agent  can  | 
be  supposed.  Relative  necessity,  is  that  ; 
which  places  a man  in  a real  incapacity  of 
acting  or  not  acting  in  those  circumstances,  i 
and  that  situation  he  is  found  in,  though  in  ; 
other  circumstances,  and  in  another  state  < 
of  things,  he  might  act  or  not  act.  "When  a ■ 
man’s  actions  are  determined  by  causes  be-  ‘ ! 
yond  his  control,  he  acts  from  necessity,  j | 
and  is  not  a free  agent.  \ j 

NECK,  in  anatomy,  that  slender  part  si-  i 
tuated  between  the  head  and  the  trunk  of  ‘ 
the  body.  The  neck  consists  of  the  follow-  j 
ing  parts:  1.  the  common  integuments;  2.  i ; 
seven  vertebrae;  3.  a number  of  muscles  * ' 
which  serve  to  move  the  head,  the  neck,  the  , [ 
larynx,  the  pharjmx,  and  the  os  hyoides;  i \ 
•4.  a number  of  very  large  arteries,  as  the  : 
carotids,  internal  and  external,  and  the  ver-  t 
tcbral  ones;  5.  large  veins,  as  the  jugular,  ■ 
internal  and  external,  and  the  vertebral  « 
ones ; 6.  large  nerves,  the  par  vagum,  the  > 
intercostals,  the  recurrent,  the  diaphragm-  ^ 
atics,  and  the  vertebral;  7-  a part  of  the  » 
spinal  marrow;  8.  the  aspera  arteria,  or  tra-  i 
chca,  particularly  the  larj  nx,  in  w hich  is  an  * 
eminence  called  the  pomum  adami ; 9.  the  g 
pbarvnx,  with  a part  of  the  oesophagus;  J 
10.  tbe  thyroide,  with  some  other  smaller  a 

glands. Neck  of  land,  a long  narrow  tract  J 

of  land  projecting  from  the  main  body,  or  a ^ 
narrow  tract  connecting  two  larger  tracts,  s 
■ Also,  by  neck  we  denote  any  thing  long  ^ 
in  the  form  of  the  neck,  as  the  necK  of  a ^ 
bottle,  a violin,  &c.  ; >. 

NECUOL'OGY,  a register  of  the  deaths  j- 
of  benefactors  in  a monastery.  Formerly  e. 
also,  what  is  now  called  martyrology  was  ^ 
called  necrology. A register  of  distin- 

guished persons  who  die  within  a certain  ^ 
period  (not  a record  of  their  lives  and  ac- 
tions,  for  that  is  biography)  is  also  known  ^ 
by  this  term.  j 

NEC'ROMAKCY,  a sort  of  mapje  prac-  C 
tised  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  by 
which  they  attempted  to  raise  the  dead  or  ^ 
make  them  appear.  The  witch  of  Endor  is  ’ 5 
a striking  example  of  a bold  and  artful  de-  ^ 
ception  of  this  kind.  j c 

KEC'ROXITE,  in  mineralogy,  fetid  fcl-  « 
spar,  a mineral  which,  when  struck  or  j 
pounded,  exhales  a fetid  odour  like  that  of  ^ ^ 
putrid  flesh.  | £ 

NECROP’OLTS,  in  antiquity,  the  name  ^ - 
given  to  some  ancient  cemeteries  in  the  vi-  , « 
cinity  of  large  cities.  It  has  also  been  ivcn  | ^ 
to  some  of  our  modem  ones.  | “ 

NECTAR,  in  mythology,  the  supposed  | ^ 
drink  of  the  gods,  ana  which  was  imagined  | • 
to  contribute  much  towards  their  cicrnal 
existence.  It  was,  according  to  the  fables 
of  the  poets,  a most  beautiful  and  delicious 
liquor,  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  the  hu- 
man mind  can  imagine.  It  gave  a 
a bcautv  and  a vigour,  which  surpa»?ed  all 
conception,  and  together  with 
(their  solid  food),  repaired  all  the  decaff* 
or  accidental  injuries  of  the  divine  consti- 
tution.  Also  a sweet  wine  of  ^cio. 

NECTARINE,  a fruit  differing  from  the 
common  peach,  of  w hieh  it  is  a species,  in 
haling  a smoother  rind  and  a firmer  pulp. 
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NECTA'RIUM,  or  KECTARY,  in  bo- 
tany, that  part  of  the  corolla  destined  for 
the  reception  of  the  honey-juice  of  the 
plant : it  is  rery  various  in  its  tig^ure ; being 
sometimes  only  a hollow  in  a petal,  some- 
times a little  squama  or  tubercle,  and  some- 
times a plain  tube. 

NEE  DLE,  a steel  implement  used  in 
sewing,  embroidery,  &c.  Needles  are  made 
of  various  sizes,  bv  a wire-drawing  appa- 
ratus, then  cut,  the  heads  flattened  and 
punched,  the  points  filed,  and  the  polish 
given  by  working  quantities  with  emery- 
dust.  At  a late  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation w*ere  exhibited  several  specimens 
illustrating  the  process  of  manufacturing 
needles  by  patent  machinery,  invented  by 
Mr.  8.  Cocker,  of  Sheffield ; by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  one  hundred  patent  machines, 
which  would  occupy  four  rooms,  each  about 
2o  yards  by  10,  w’ill,  by  the  power  of  a six- 
horse  steam-engine,  be  sufficient  to  produce 
14,000,000  needles  per  week,  and  that  the 
cost,  by  this  method,  would  be  no  more 

than  one  penny  per  thousand ! The  Mag- 

netieal  yeedle,  in  navigation,  a needle 
touched  with  a magnet,  or  loadstone,  and 
sustained  on  a pivot  in  the  centre  of  the 
compass,  where  it  assists  the  mariner  by  its 
general  direction  from  pole  to  pole,  or,  as  it 
is  said  in  Europe,  its  pointing  to  the  north. 
[See  Magnet.] 

NEFASTI  DDES,  an  appellation  given 
by  the  Romans  to  those  days  w herein  it  was 
not  allowed  to  administer  justice,  or  liold 
courts. 

NEGATION,  in  lojric,  a declaration  that 
something  is  not,  or  tne  affirmingonc  thing 
to  be  different  from  another;  as,  the  soul  is 
not  matter. 

NEG'ATIVE,  in  general,  something 
that  implies  a negation:  thus  we  say,  ne- 
gative quantities,  negative  signs,  nega- 
tive powers,  &c.  '*  Our  words  and  ideas,” 
says  Dr.  Watts,  “are  so  unhappily  linked 
together,  that  we  cAn  never  know  which 
are  positive,  w’bich  negative  ideas,  by  the 
worus  that  express  them:  for  sonic  po- 
sitive terms  denote  a negative  idea,  as 
dead;  and  there  are  both  positive  and  ne- 
gative terms  invented  to  signify  the  same 
and  contrary  ideas,  as  unhappy  and  mieer- 
ahte,"  If  we  say,  such  a thing  is  not  a 
man,”  or  "not  white,”  nothing  is  deter- 
mined ; the  thing  may  be  a dog,  and  it  may 
; be  black : something  of  a positive  character 
( necessary  to  express  what  it  is.-  Is'ega- 
1 tne  and  7vaa/i//>«,  in  mathematics, 

* are  such  as  are,  respectively,  greater  or  less 
_ than  nothing.  In  algebra,  negative  quan- 
fitica  arc  designated  by  — , and  positive  ones 

by  -f-,  so  that  — 4 4 ^ 0. Segatire 

efeetricity,  that  state  of  bodies  in  which 
they  arc  deprived  of  some  portion  of  the 
electricity  which  they  naturally  contain. 
— y egative  pregnant,  in  law,  a negative 
' which  implies  an  affinnatinn  ; ns  when  a per- 
son denies  having  done  a thing  in  a certain 
manner  or  at  a certain  lime,  as  stated  in 
the  declaration;  which  implies  that  lie  did 
it  in  some  manner. 

NK'GRO  (Latin,  niger,  black),  a variety 

of  the  human  species  deriving  their  name 
from  one  of  their  most  striking  character- 
istics, their  black  colour.  Their  native 
region  seems  to  be  the  central  portion  of 
Africa ; but  the  Negro  formation  prevails 
also  in  Eastern  and  Western  Africa,  and, 
extending  southwards,  is  most  strongly 
marked  in  Guinea.  The  origin  of  the  Ne- 
groes, and  the  cause  of  this  remarkable 
difference  from  the  rest  of  the  human 
species,  has  been  the  source  of  much  ar- 
gument among  naturalists.  Mr.  Boyle 
has  observed,  that  it  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate;  for  though  the 
heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  yet  experience  does  not  show  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a true  blackness, 
like  that  of  the  Negroes.  In  Africa  itself 
many  nations  of  Ethiopia  are  not  black,  nor 
were  there  any  blacks  originally  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  many  parts  of  Asia,  under 
the  same  parallel  with  the  African  region, 
inhabited  by  blocks,  the  people  are  hut 
tawney.  He  adds,  that  there  are  Negroes  in 
Africa,  beyond  the  southern  tropic,  and  that 
a river  somet  imes  parts  nations,  one  of  w Inch 
is  black  and  the  other  only  tawney.  Others 
allege  that  the  gall  of  Negroes  is  black,  and 
being  mixed  with  their  blood,  is  deposited 
between  their  skin  and  scarf-skin.  This 
subject  has  lately  been  treated  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Glover,  who  read  to  the  British  Association 
a paper  on  the  functions  of  the  rete  mucoeum 
and  pigmentum  nigrum  in  the  dark  races, 
and  particularly  in  the  Negro.  The  editor  of 
the  Year  Book  of  Facts  gives  the  following 
synopsis  of  it:  "The  degree  of  development 
of  the  rcte  mucosum  and  its  pigment,  de- 
termines the  power  of  resisting  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  sun  in  tropical  climates, 
as  evinced  by  the  Negro  (the  type,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  dark  races),  the  European, 
and  the  Albino.  The  modue  operandi  must 
he  discovered  by  an  attention  to  both  the 
physical  and  vital  properties  of  this  peculiar 
organization.  The  doctrine  at  present 
taught  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  black 
skin  absorbs  more  heat,  but  that  the  cutis 
vera  of  the  Negro  is  not  so  liable  to  in- 
flammation from  a liigh  tempernturc  ns 
tliat  of  a European  from  a lower  tempe- 
rature ; and  ns  the  radiation  of  caloric  from 
black  must  be  greater  than  from  white 
skins,  tlic  possessor  of  ^hc  former  must  cool 
more  readily,  and  enjoy  greater  alternations 
of  iient  and  cold.  The  former  part  of  tliis 
doctrine  is  founded  on  the  experiments  and 
deductions  of  Sir  Evernrd  Iloine,  ns  de- 
tailed in  his  paper  in  the  Philosopliicnl 
Transactions.  A number  of  experiments 
detailed  in  the  paper  on  the  vesicatory 
powers  of  differently  coloured  substances, 
under  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun, 
contradicted  the  deductions  of  Sir  K.  Homo, 
and  iicnre  arose  the  necessity  of  looking  to 
the  vital  propertiesof  the  skin  of  the  Negro, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  likely  to  he 
affected  by  the  radiating  and  absorbing 
power  of  tile  pigment  with  which  he  is 
provided.  Bluiiieiilinch  and  Winterhottom 
•tate,  that  the  Negro  perspires  more  readily 
and  freely  than  the  European  ; ami  Davy 
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says,  ‘ In  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  the 
exhalent  arteries  of  the  skin  seem  unusually 
expanded,  and  the  whole  apparatus  peculiar 
to  this  secretion  unusually  developed ; and 
I believe  that  the  blood  itself  is  less  viscid, 
more  Iluid,  and  flows  more  readily  through 
the  vessels,  so  as  to  promote  perspiration, 
and,  by  that  means,  contributing  to  the 
cooling  of  the  surface.  And  being  cooled 
itself,  it  contributes  again,  when  it  flows 
back  upon  the  heart,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  temperature  of  the  internal  parts.* 
Were  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  not 
possessed  of  this  peculiar  organization,  his 
system  could  not  respond  to  the  stimulus 
of  heat,  by  a determination  of  fluid  towards 
the  surface.  Doubtless  the  excessive  ab- 
sorption of  heat  by  his  skin  is  useful  in 
promoting  this  effect;  but  in  the  system 
qualifled  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  heat, 
and  not  in  the  organization  of  the  skin 
: alone,  must  an  explanation  be  sought  of 
the  capability  of  the  Negro  to  withstand 
the  heat  of  the  tropical  regions.** — It  has 
long  also  been  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
I naturalists  that  the  Negro  race  is  inferior, 
both  in  the  organization  and  in  intellectual 
I powers,  to  the  European ; and  that,  in  all 
j the  points  of  difference,  it  exhibits  an  ap- 
i proach  to  the  Monkey  tribes.  This  theory 
1 has  led  Dr.  F.  Tidemann,  professor  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  in  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  to  institute  a rigid  inquiry  into 
the  validity  of  this  opinion.  He  accord- 
ingly examined  an  immense  number  of 
brains  of  persons  of  different  sexes,  of  va- 
rious ages,  and  belonging  to  different  va- 
rieties of  the  human  race,  both  by  ascer- 
taining their  exact  weight,  mid  also  by 
accurate  measurement  of  the  capacity  of 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium ; and  he  has  as- 
certained that  no  perceptible  difference 
exists  cither  in  the  average  weight  or  the 
average  size  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  and 
of  the  European : and  the  nerves  arc  not 
larger,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  brain,  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  a 
very  slight  difference  only  can  be  traced 
from  that  of  the  European  ; but  there  is 
absolutely  no  difference  whatsoever  in  its 
internal  structure,  nor  does  the  Negro 
brain  exhibit  any  greater  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  orang-outang  than  the  brain 
of  the  European  ; excepting,  perhaps,  in  the 
more  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  convo- 
lutions. Many  of  the  results  which  Dr.  T. 
has  thus  deduced  from  his  researches  arc  at 
variance  with  the  received  opinions  relative 
to  the  presumed  inferiority  of  the  Negro 
structure,  both  in  the  conformation  and  in 
the  relative  dimensions  of  the  brain;  and 
he  ascribes  tlic  erroneous  notions  which 
have  been  hitherto  entertained  on  lh<‘se 
subjects  chiclly  to  prejudice  created  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  facial  angle  in  the 
Negro  is  smaller  than  in  the  European, 
and  consequently  makes,  in  this  respect, 
an  approach  to  that  of  the  ape,  in  which  it 
is  still  farther  diminished.  He  denies  that 
there  is  any  innate  difference  in  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  these  two  varieties  of  the 


human  race ; and  maintains  that  the  ap-  ; 
parent  inferiority  of  the  Negro  is  altogether 
the  result  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
slavery,  and  of  the  long  continued  oppression 
and  cruelty  which  have  beeu  exercised  to- 
wards this  unhappy  portion  of  mankindby 
their  more  early  civilized,  and  consequently 
more  successful,  competitors  for  the  do- 
minion of  the  world.  [See  Slave-Trade.] 

NEHEMI'AH,  a canoDical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  called^  from  tlie  name  of 
its  author.  Nehemiah  was  born  at  Babylon 
during  the  captirity,  and  succeeded  Ezra  in 
the  government  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
He  was  a Jew,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  king  of  Persia ; when  the  oppor- 
tunities he  had  of  being  daily  in  the  king*8 
presence,  together  with  the  favour  of  Esther 
the  queen,  procured  him  t he  favour  of  being 
authorizedfto  repair  and  fortify  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  ir  ‘he  same  manner  as  it  was 
before  its  destruction  by  the  Babylonians. 

NE  INJUS'TE  VEX  ES,  in  law,  a writ 
that  lies  for  a tenant  who  is  distrained  by 
bis  lord  for  more  sen’ices  than  be  is  obliged 
to  perform,  being  a prohibition  to  the  lord 
not  to  distrain  or  vex  his  tenant.  j 

NEM/E'AN  GAMES,  in  antiquity,  ccle-  • 
brated  games  in  Greece,  deriving  their 
name  from  Nemoea,  a village  between  the 
cities  of  Cleon®  and  Philus,  where  they  were 
celebrated  every  third  year.  They  were  in- 
stituted in  memory  of  Archemorus  or  Ophcl- 
tes ; but,  after  some  intermission,  were  re- 
vived by  Hercules,  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
after  his  victory  over  the  Nem®an  lion. 
The  exercises  were  chariot  races,  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  Pentathlon. 

NEM.  CON.  for  Nemine  eoniradicente 
(no  one  opposing),  a term  chiefly  used  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  any  tiring  is 

carried  without  opposition. yemine  dit~ 

senfiente  (no  one  dissenting),  are  terms 
similarly  applied  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

NEM'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  arbo- 
rized stone. 

NEOD'OMODE,  in  ancient  Greece,  a 
person  newly  admitted  to  citizenship. 

NEOL'OGY,  the  introduction  of  new 
words  into  a language.  The  pro^ss  of 
science  has  of  laic  years  iieccssaniy  given 
rise  to  many  neologisms ; but  ibe  practice 
of  coining  new  words  to  express  old  ideas— 
one  of  the  sins  of  careless  writers— cannot 
be  too  scvcrclv  reprehended.  Another  in- 
novation, not  less  objectionable,  is  that  of 
making  a modern  Babel  of  our  speech,  bv 
interlarding  it  with  foreign  terms  and 
phrases.  Those  who  thus  delight  in  show- 
ing their  learning,  should  remember  that 
hybrid  phraseology  betrays  a sad  ignorance 
of  their  vernacular  longue,  and  exposes 
them  to  the  charge  of  silly  affectation.  ! 

NEOMK'NI.V,  in  antiquity, a festival  ob- 
served at  the  beginning  of  a lunar  month 
in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  particularly  , 
Apollo.  i 

NEOPHYTE,  a new  convert  or  pro ‘r-  , 
lyte:  a name  given  by  the  early  Chri>t»ant  j 
to  such  as  had  recently  been  convcrit‘d  from  ^ 
paganism. 
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>’EPEN'THE,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
magic  potion,  mentioned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  )>octs,  which  was  supposed  to  make 
persons  forget  their  sorrows  and  misfor- 
tunes. It  was  the  juice  or  infusion  of  a 
plant  now  unknown : Homer  says  it  grew 
in  Egypt,  and  further  obsen*es,  that  Helen 
made  use  of  it  to  charm  her  guests,  and 
make  them  forget  their  miseries  and  their 
pains. 

NEPH'ELINE,  a mineral  found  mixed 
with  ocher  substances,  primitive  or  volcanic, 
in  small  masses  or  veins.  It  is  white  or 
yellow. 

NEPH'RITE,  in  mineralogy,  a subspe- 
cies of  jade,  occurring  in  granite  and  gneiss, 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  tenacity. 
It  is  of  a leek  green  colour,  and  was  formerly 
worn  as  a remedy  for  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys.  Nephritic  wood,  a species  of  tine- 

grained  compact  wood,  grown  in  South 
America.  It  gives  a blue  colour  to  water, 
spirits  of  wine,  &c. ; but  which  is  changed 
to  yellow  by  acids,  and  again  to  blue  by  al- 
kahes. 

NEPHRITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys.  Hence  Nephritics, 
medicines  proper  for  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
particularly  for  urinary  calculi. 

NE  PLUS  ULTIL\,  i.e.  no  farther,  the 
extremity,  or  utmost  extent  to  which  any 
thing  can 

NE^UNA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  ob- 
served bv  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune. Tncy  differed  from  the  Consualia,  in 
which  that  god  was  considered  as  presiding 
over  horses  and  the  manege;  whereas  the 
Neptunalia  w'ere  feasts  of  Neptune,  in  lus 
more  general  character  as  god  of  the  sea. 

NEItU'NIAN,  or  NEPTUNIST,  one 
who  adopts  the  theory  that  the  substances 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed  were  formed 
from  aqueous  solution ; opposed  to  the 
Plutonic  theory,  which  attributes  the  earth's 
formation  to  the  action  of  fire. 

NK  REIDS,  in  nfytliology,  sca-nymphs, 
daughters  of  Ncrcus  and  Doris,  and  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty.  In  ancient  monu- 
ments the  Nereids  are  represented  as  riding 
upon  sea-horses,  sometimes  with  the  hu- 
man form  entire,  and  at  others  with  the 
tail  of  A flifh. 

NRHMTITE,  a petrified  shell  of  the  ge- 
nus Nerita. 

NR'RIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
class  6 Pentandria,  order  I Monoffynia.  The 
species  arc  shrubs  or  trees,  as  the  sweet- 
scented  rose-bay,  rhododendron*  &c. 

NERVES,  long,  white,  medullary  cords, 
which  pass  in  pairs  from  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  marrow,  as  instruments  respectively 
of  sensation  and  volition  ; of  which  nine 
pair  proceed  from  the  brain,  and  thirty 
from  the  spine.  They  spread  over  the  body 
like  fine  net-work  rormcrly  the  word 
nerve  meant  a $inew:  this  accounts  for  the 
opposite  meanings  of  the  word  nervoue, 
which  sometimes  signifies  strong,  sinewy  ; 
and  somofimes  weak  and  irritable. 

NER'V'OUS  SYSTEM,  the  arrangement 
within  an  animal  of  the  brain,  spinal  mar- 
row, and  nerves,  constituting  tiie  means  of 


perception,  volition,  and  muscular  action. 
In  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system,  Dr.  Hooper  has  the  following  re- 
marks : — “ In  the  living  man  there  is  an  im- 
material thinking  substance,  or  mind,  con- 
stantly present,  and  every  phenomenon  of 
thinking  is  to  he  considered  as  an  affection 
or  faculty  of  the  mind  alone.  But  this  im- 
material and  thinking  part  of  man  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  material  and  corporeal  part 
of  him,  and  particularly  with  the  nervous 
system,  that  motions  excited  in  this,  give  oc- 
casion to  thought,  and  thought,  however  oc- 
casioned, gives  occasion  to  new  motions  in 
the  nervous  system.  This  mutual  commu- 
nication, or  influence,  is  assumed  with  con- 
fidence as  a fact : but  the  mode  of  it  we  do 
not  understand,  nor  pretend  to  explain; 
and  are  therefore  not  bound  to  obviate  the 
difiSculties  that  attend  any  of  the  supposi- 
tions that  have  been  made  concerning  it. 
The  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system  oc- 
cur commonly  in  the  following  order ; The 
impulse  of  external  bodies  acts  upon  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves ; and  this 
gives  occasion  to  perception  or  thought, 
which  as  first  arising  in  the  mind,  is  termed 
sensation.  This  sensation,  according  to  its 
various  modifications,  gives  occasion  to  ro- 
litio7i,  or  the  willing  of  certain  ends  to  be 
obtained  by  the  motion  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body;  and  this  volition  gives  occasion 
to  the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  part  required  is 
produced.  As  the  impulse  of  bodies  on  the 
sentient  extremities  oi  a nerve  does  not  oc- 
casion any  sensation,  unless  the  nerve  be- 
tween the  sentient  extremity  and  the  brain 
be  free  ; and  as,  in  like  manner,  volition 
does  not  produce  any  contraction  of  mus- 
cles, unless  the  nerve  between  the  brain 
and  muscle  he  also  free;  it  is  concluded 
from  both  these  facts,  that  sensation  and 
volition,  so  far  ns  they  are  connected  with 
corporeal  motions,  arc  functions  of  the 
brain  alone,  and  it  is  presumed,  that  sensa- 
tion arises  only  in  consequence  of  external 
impulse  producing  motion  in  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  of  that  mo- 
tion being  ihcnce  propagated  along  the 
nerves  to  the  brain  ; and,  in  like  manner 
that  the  will,  operating  in  the  brain  only, 
by  a motion  begun  there,  and  propagated 
along  the  nerves,  produces  the  contraction 
of  muscles/'  • * * “ From  this  view  of 

the  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  it  appears, 
that  the  beginning  of  motion  in  the  nni- 
mol  economy,  is  generally  connected  with 
sensation  ; and  that  tlic  ultimate  circcts  of 
such  motion  arc  chiefly  actions  depending 
imincdintcly  upon  the  contraction  of  moving 
fibres,  between  which  and  the  sentient  ex- 
tremities the  coiniminication  is  by  means 
of  the  brain.”  Of  the  Nniivous  Fi.uin,  or 
nervous  principle,  the  same  intelligent  au- 
thor thus  writes:— ” The  vascularity  of  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nerves 
themselves,  their  softness,  pulpiness,  and 
natural  humid  appearance,  give  reason  to 
believe  that  between  the  niedullary  ]»nrlielcs 
of  wliich  they  are  principally  coin  posed,  n fine 
fluid  is  constantly  secreted,  wiiicli  may  be 
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fitted  to  receive  and  transmit,  even  more 
readily  than  other  fluids  do,  all  impressions 
which  are  made  on  it.  It  appears  to  exhale 
from  the  extremities  of  the  nerves.  The  lassi- 
tude and  debility  of  muscles  from  too  great 
exercise,  and  the  dulness  of  the  sensori^  or- 
gans from  excessive  use,  would  seem  to  prove 
this.  It  has  no  smell  nor  taste;  for  the 
cerebrine  medulla  is  insipid  and  inodorous. 
Nor  has  it  aijy  colour,  for  the  cerebrum  and 
nerves  are  white.  It  is  of  so  subtile  a con- 
sistence as  never  to  have  been  detected. 
Its  mobility  IS,  stupendous;  for  in  less  than 
a moment,  with  the  consent  of  the  mind,  it 
is  conveyed  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  mus- 
cles like  the  electric  matter.  Whether  the 
nervous  fluid  be  carried  from  the  organ  of 
sense  in  the  sensorial  nerves  to  the  cere- 
brum, and  from  thence  in  the  mofory  nerves 
to  the  muscles,  cannot  be  positively  affirm- 
ed. The  constituent  principles  of  this  liquid 
are  perfectly  unknown,  as  they  cannot  be 
rendered  visible  by  art  or  proved  by  expe- 
riment. Upon  making  a ligature  upon  a 
nerve,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  interrupt- 
ed, which  proves  that  something  corporeal 
flows  through  it.  It  is  therefore  a weak 
argument  to  deny  its  existence  because  we 
cannot  see  it;  for  who  has  seen  the  matter 
of  heat,  oxygen,  azote,  and  other  elemen- 
tary bodies,  the  existence  of  which  no  phy- 
sician in  the  present  day  doubts  ? The  elec- 
tric matter,  whose  action  on  the  nerves  is 
very  great,  does  not  appear  to  constitute 
the  nervous  fluid;  for  nerves  exhibit  no 
signs  of  spontaneous  electricity ; nor  can  it 
be  the  magnetic  matter,  as  the  experiment 
of  Gavian  with  the  magnet  demonstrates; 
nor  is  it  oxygen,  nor  hydrogen,  nor  azote', 
for  the  first  very  much  irritates  the  nerves, 
and  the  other  two  suspend  their  action. 
The  nervous  fluid  therefore,  is  an  element 
sui  generis,  which  exists  and  is  produced 
in  the  nerves  only ; hence,  like  other  ele- 
ments, it  is  only  to  be  known  by  its  effects. 
The  pulpous  softness  of  some  nerves,  and 
their  lax  situation,  docs  not  allow  them  and 
the  brain  to  act  on  the  body  and  soul  only 
by  oscillation.  Lastly,  a tense  chord,  al- 
though tied,  oscillates.  The  use  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  is,  1.  it  appears  to  be  an  in- 
termediate substance  between  the  body  and 
the  soul,  by  means  of  which  the  latter 
thinks,  perceives,  and  moves  the  muscles 
subservient  to  the  will.  Hence  the  body 
acts  upon  the  soul,  and  the  soul  upon  the 
body.  2.  It  appears  to  differ  from  the  vital 
jirinciple;  for  parts  live  and  arc  irritable 
which  want  nerves,  as  bones,  tendons,  j 
plants,  and  insects.'*  | 

NEST,  a bed  or  habitation  where  animals  I 
rear  their  young.  The  exquisite  ingenuity  ' 
which  various  creatures  display  in  con- 
structing their  nests  has  always  been  a ^ 
subject  of  deserved  admiration.  In  various  . 
parts  of  this  volume  we  have  had  occasion 
to  describe  some  of  these  ingenious  proofs  , 
of  animal  instinct : it  is  therefore  unncccs-  ; 
snry  here  to  give  examples. 

NESTOTUAN8,n  sect  of  Christians  still 
said  to  be  8ubsistin|c  in  some  parts  of  the  j 
JiCvaut,  whose  patnarch  resides  in  Srlcu-  i 


cia;  their  principal  see  is  in  Persia,  and 
their  distinguishing  tenet  is,  that  Mary, 
though  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  not 
the  mother  of  God.  i 

NET,  or  NEAT,  in  commerce,  that  which 
is  pure,  and  without  adulteration  or  deduc-  ■ 
tion.  Hence  we  say  a net  rent,  &c.  A net  i 
produce  is  a tet*m  used  to  express  any  com-  | 
modity,  all  tare  and  charges  deducted.  i 

NET-MAKING,  a useful  art,  by  which  \ 
fibrous  materieils  are  knotted  in  a regular  - 
manner,  and  continued  over  a large  sur- 
face ; as  in  the  nets  for  catching  fish,  &c. 

NETTINGS,  in  a ship,  a sort  of  gratings  i 
made  of  small  ropes,  brought  together  with  ; 
rope-yarn  or  twiue,  and  fixed  ou  the  quar-  | 
ters,  the  tops,  &c. 

NETTLE,  in  botany,  the  Vrtica  of  Lin- 
nteus,  a well-known  perennial.  The  spe- 
cies arc  mostly  herbaceous,  and  are  usu^y 
covered  with  extremely  fine,  sharp,  tubular 
hairs,  placed  upon  minute  vesicles,  filled 
with  an  acrid  and  caustic  fluid,  which,  by  . 
pressure,  is  injected  into  the  wounds  caused  i 
by  the  sharp-pointed  hairs:  hence  arises  the  ! 
well-known  stinging  sensation  when  these 
plants  are  incautiously  handled.  It  is  ac- 
counted diuretic,  and  is  good  as  a purifier 
of  the  blood.  The  nettle,  is  generaly  vi-  _ 
sited  by  exterminating  warfare  among  agri-  i 
culturists  : nevertheless  it  has  its  uses,  and  \ 
the  Dutch  have  contrived  to  make  it  ser-  : 
viceable,  and  even  advantageous.  The  young 
leaves  are  good  eating,  the  stem  is  woven 
into  coarse  stuffs,  and  the  jockeys  mix  the 
seed  with  the  food  of  horses,  in  order  to  ; 
give  them  a sleek  coat ; and  the  roots,  when  \ 
washed,  and  mixed  with  alum  or  common  ' 
salt,  give  n yellow  dve.  It  is  a wholesome 
food  for  horned  cattle  when  young;  it  will 
grow  in  the  most  arid  soil,  demands  no  cul-  ^ 
tivation,  for  it  stands  all  weathers,  and  sows 
itself.  It  may  be  cut  two  or  three  times  in 
the  summer,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  ^ 
plants : when  cut  for  hay,  it  must  not  be  • 
too  old,  for  then  the  cattle  refuse  to  cat  the 
dried  stalks." — Athenaum. 

NEUROL'OGY,  in  medicine,  a dcscrip-  ’ 
tion  of  the  nerves  of  animal  bodies,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

NEUROP  TEllA,  an  order  of  insects  in 
the  Linmcan  system,  including  those  which 
have  four  transparent,  naked  wings,  reticu- 
lated with  veins,  as  the  dragon  fly,  the  lion  ; 
ant,  &c. 

NEURO'SES,  in  medicine,  nervous  dis- 
orders; the  second  class  of  diseases  in  Cul-  , 
Icn's  Nosology.  | 

NEUROTOMY,  in  anatomy,  the  art  or  j 
practice  of  dissecting  the  nerves. 

N E U'T  E R,  in  grammar,  a gender  of  . 
nouns  for  names  which  arc  neither  luascu-  » 
line  nor  feminine.— AVKfer  verbs,  by  some  » 
grammarians  called  intransitive  verbs,  arc  j 
those  which  govern  nothing,  and  that  arc  , 
neither  active  nor  passive.  When  the  ac-  ^ 
tion  expressed  by  the  verb  has  no  object  to  f 
fall  upon,  but  the  verb  alone  supplies  the  ^ 
whole  idea  of  the  action,  the  verb  is  said  to  ^ 
be  neuter ; as,  I sleep,  icc  tcalk,  they  r 

NEUTRALTTY,  in  politics,  that  »tntc  oi  r 
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a nation  in  which  it  Joes  not  take  part,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  a war  between  other 
nations ; but  from  such  neutral  position 
arise  certain  rights  and  obligations  towards 
the  bellifferents,  through  the  infraction  of 
which  the  neutral  power  frequently  be- 
comes involved  in  hostilities  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  belligerents. 

NEUTRALIZATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
process  by  which  an  acid  and  an  alkali  are 
so  combined  as  to  disguise  each  other’s  pro- 
perties. Thus,  when  sulphuric  acid  and  soda 
are  mixed  together,  the  properties  either  of 
the  one  or  the  other  preponderate,  accord- 
ing to  the  properties  of  each ; but  there  are 
certain  proportions,  according  to  which, 
when  they  are  combined,  they  mutually  de- 
stroy or  disguise  the  properties  of  each 
other,  so  that  neither  predominates,  or 
rather  so  that  both  disappear.  When  sub- 
stances thus  mutually  disguise  each  other’s 
properties,  they  arc  said  to  neutralise  each 
other. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS,  in  chemistry,  those 
salts  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both 
an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

NEW'STAPER,  a periodical  publication 
which  appears  on  some  stated  day  or  days 
in  the  week,  containing  an  account  of  the 
political  and  domestic  occurrences  of  the 
time,  and  which  is  capable  of  doing  good  or 
mischief,  according  as  it  is  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly, ignorantly  or  intelligently  con- 
ducted. The  London  newspapers,  as  Mr. 
M’Culloch  very  truly  observes,  have  become 
remarkable  for  the  great  mass  and  variety 
of  matter  which  they  contain,  the  rapidity 
I with  which  they  are  printed  and  circulated, 
and  the  accuracy  and  copiousness  of  their 
reports  and  debates.  Tliesc  results  are  ob- 
I tamed  by  a large  expenditure  and  consider- 
I able  division  of  ianour.  The  reports  of 
t parliamentary  proceedings  are  obtained  by 
i a succession  of  able  and  intelligent  report- 
: ers,  who  relieve  caclia  other  at  intervals  of 
three  quarters  of  an  liour,  or  occasionally 
I less.  A newspaper  cannot  aim  at  copious 
! and  correct  reports  with  less  than  ten  rc- 
I porters  for  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
I the  expense  of  that  particular  part  of  a 
I morning  new  spaper's  establishment  exceeds 
; per  annum. — A writer  in  Frazer's 

I Magazine,  who  appears  to  know*  his  subject 
I well,  says,  *Mhe  public  who  know  nothing 
of  the  details  of  a new’spaper,  have  a false 
notion  of  the  mode  in  which  reports  arc 
■ given.  They  imafpne  they  arc  taken  in  short 
hand,  and  then  faithfully  transcribed  from 
I the  notes  of  the  reporter.  Short  hand  is, 
however,  little  used  by  good  reporters,  ex- 
cept for  striking  passages  of  a speech  which 
are  to  be  given  verbatim.  Were  the  whole 
of  a lotig  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  he  given  from  short  hand  notes,  the 

• quantity  would  fill  a paper  three  times  ns 
i large  ns  the  Timen,  and  neitlicr  the  speaker 
1 nor  the  reader  would  be  the  gainer.  Ver- 
I batim  speeches  would  contain  a great  deal 
> of  useless  verbiage,  and,  in  many  cases, 
r much  nonsense  wliirh  the  speakers  thein- 

• selves  wonld  be  sorry  to  see  in  print.  He- 
} porters  generally  take  the  lending  points  of 


a debate;  and  when  they  write  out  their 
report,  they  will  fill  uf)  the  chasms  partly 
from  recollection,  and  partly  from  the  ne- 
cessary connexion  of  wofds  which  the  pas- 
sages themselves  supply,  and  which  are  the 
more  or  less  those  whicli  the  speaker  would 
have  used,  according  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
reporter  with  his  style."  On  the  nights  of 
prolonged  debate,  when  the  houses  sit  late, 
some  of  the  reporters  may  be  compelled  to 
go  back  and  take  what  is  called  a double 
turn;  and  so  active  and  able  arc  many  of 
these  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  an  untVe- 
quent  thing  for  one  reporter  to  supply  from 
the  notes  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to 
the  paper  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  from 
a column  and  a half  to  two  columns  of 
closely  printed  matter. — By  the  act  38  Geo. 
3.  c.  78,  it  is  declared,  that  no  person  shall 
print  or  publish  a newspaper  until  an  affi- 
davit has  been  delivered  at  the  stamp-office, 
stating  the  name  and  places  of  abode  of  the 
printer,  publisher,  and  proprietor;  specify- 
ing the  amount  of  the  shares,  the  title  of 
the  paper,  and  a description  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  printed.  A 
copy  of  every  newspaper  is  to  be  delivered 
within  six  days  to  the  commissioners  of 
stamps,  under  a penalty  of  100/.  And  per- 
sons publishing  papers  without  the  name 
and  abode  of  the  printer  may  be  appre- 
hended, and  carried  before  a magistrate ; 
and  a peace  officer,  by  warrant  of  a justice 
of  peace,  may  enter  any  place  to  search  for 
printing  presses,  types, &c.  kept  without  the 
notice  required  by  the  act,  and  may  carry 
them  off,  with  all  printed  papers  there 
found.— It  appears  that  the  first  new'spaper 
published  in  modem  Europe  made  its  np- 

ficarance  at  Venice,  in  1536 ; but  the  jea- 
ousy  of  the  government  would  not  allow  of 
its  being  printed;  so  that,  for  many  years, 
it  was  circulated  in  inanuscri^it  I It  would 
seem  that  newspapers  were  first  issued  in 
England  by  autliority,  in  1588,  during  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the 
SpniUKh  armada  to  our  shores;  in  order, 
as  was  stated,  by  real  information, 

to  allay  the  general  anxiety,  and  to  binder 
the  dissemination  of  false  and  exaggerated 
statements.  From  this  era,  newspapers,  of 
one  sort  or  other,  have,  with  a few  inter- 
missions, generally  appeared  in  London ; 
sometimes  at  regular,  and  sometimes  at  ir- 
regular intervals.  For  more  than  a century 
past  they  have  gone  on  gradually  increasing 
in  size,  ns  well  ns  in  commercial  and  poli- 
tical importance  ; and  when  the  Into  re- 
ductions in  the  advertisement  and  stamp 
duties  look  place,  an  extraordinary  impetus 
was  given  to  their  circulation.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  "broad  sheets"  grew'  still 
broader;  till  at  length,  wheu  overeharged 
with  matter,  tlie  "lending  journal"  occa- 
sionally issued  its  gratuitous  supplemen- 
tary papers,  eoualling  in  size  their  parent 
original,  thereny  nstouiicling  the  world  by 
the  vRstness  of  their  contents,  and  puzzling 
many  an  anxious  quidnniie,  who  wandered 
over  tlic  mighty  nins«  of  print  uncertain 
where  to  fix  his  inquiring  eye.  For  our  own 
part,  nltliougli  we  cannot  hut  ndimre  the 
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KICKEL  IS  CONSTANTLY  ATTBACTSD  BY  THK  MAGNET,  AND,  WHAT  SEEMS  STRANGE,  TUB  LESS  IRON  THERE  IS  IN  IT,  THE  MORE  IT  IS  ATTRACTED. 


TUB  OXTDB  OF  NICKEB  FnOOVCES  A SEMCATB  CBASS-GBEEB  COLOUB. 


nig]  Stientiftc  anU  ICiterarg  ^rcasurw  ; [nig  ■ 

mechanical  and  mental  power  which  calls 
these  gigantic  efforts  of  the  press  into  ex- 
istence, we  more  than  doubt  the  necessity 
or  policy  of  their  frequent  repetition. 

NEW  STYLE,  the  method  of  reckoning 
the  days  of  the  year  in  accordance  with  the 
Gregorian  Calendar,  which  adjusts  the  odd 
hours  and  minutes,  by  which  the  earth’s 
revolution  exceeds  365  days,  and  renders 
celestial  phenomena  and  terrestrial  reck- 
oning equal. 

NEWTO'NIAN  SYSTEM,  or  Newtonian 
Vkilosophy,  a phrase  often  applied  to  the 
CopeiTiican  or  Solar  system,  which  was  ge- 
nerally adopted  before  New'ton’s  time;  and 
by  others  applied  to  the  laws  of  planetary 
motion,  first  promulgated  by  Kepler  and 
Hooke ; but  strictly  applicable  only  to  cer- 
tain geometrical  and  analytical  demonstra- 
tions of  those  known  laws,  as  developed  by 
the  genius  and  industry  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. The  chief  parts  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy are  explained  by  the  author  in  his 
“ Principia.’* 

NICE'NE  CREED,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, a particular  creed,  or  confession  of 
faith,  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  in  the  council 
of  Nice,  and  since  adopted  by  the  church  of 
England. 

NICHE,  in  architecture,  a hollow  or  re- 
cess in  a wall,  for  the  reception  of  a statue 
or  bust. 

NICK’EL,  in  mineralogy,  a hard  silver- 
like metal,  which,  combined  with  copper, 
forms  the  petit-or  of  the  shops ; it  is  slightly 
magnetic,  and  forms  a large  proportion  of 
the  meteoric  masses  which  fall  to  the  earth. 
The  ore  in  w'hich  it  w'as  first  found,  and 
from  which  it  is  principally  obtained  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  Kupfer  nickel,  or  sulphurct  of 
nickel,  mixed  also  nnth  arsenic,  iron,  and 

cobalt. Sulphuret  of  nickel  is  of  a yellow 

colour,  like  iron  pyrites,  and  brittle. 

Chloride  of  nickel  is  prepared  by  evaporat- 
ing the  muriate  to  dryness.  When  calcined 
in  a retort,  one  portion,  of  an  olive-green 
colour,  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
while  another  sublimes,  and  crystalizes  in 
small  brilliant  plates  of  a gold-yellow  co- 
lour; these  are  the  deutochloride.  The  ni- 
tric and  nitro-muriatic  acids  are  the  most 
appropriate  solvents  of  nickel. 

NIC'OTINE,  in  chemistry,  a peculiar 
principle,  highly  poisonous,  obtained  from 
tobacco.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion hv  the  tincture  of  nutgalls. 

NIC'TATING,  or  NICTITATING 
MEM'IIRANE,  a very  thin  and  fine  skin, 
chiefly  found  in  the  bird  and  fish  kind, 
which  covers  the  eyes  of  these  creatures, 
sheltering  them  from  dust  or  from  too 
much  light,  yet  is  so  thinrand  pellucid  that 
they  can  see  prettv.  n't!!  through  it. 

NIDIFICATION,  the  act  or  operation 
of  building  a nest,  and  the  hatching  and 
feeding  of  young  in  the  nest. 

NI'llUS,  among  naturalists,  signifies  a 
nest,  or  proper  repository  for  the  eggs  of 
birds,  insects,  Ac.  wherein  the  young  of 
these  animals  arc  hatched  and  nursed 

NIGHT,  that  part  of  the  diurnal  period 
during  whicli  either  Ijcniisphcre  is  turned 

away  from  the  sun;  the  time  of  darkness.  , 
Night  was  originally  divided  by  the  He-  | 
brews,  andother  eastern  nations,  into  three 
parts,  or  watchings.  The  Romans,  and  af- 
terwards the  Jew's  from  them,  divided  the 
night  into  four  parts,  or  watches,  the  first 
of  which  began  at  sunset  and  lasted  till  nine 
at  night,  according  to  our  way  of  reckon- 
ing; the  second  lasted  till  midnight;  the  ■ 
third  till  three  in  the  morning;  and  the 
fourth  ended  at  sunrise.  In  scripture  lan- 
guage, this  word  is  sometimes  used  for  the  . 
times  of  heathenish  ignorance,  as  Rom.  ’ 
xiii.  12 ; for  adversity  and  affliction,  as  Isaiah 
xxi.  12;  and  for  death,  as  John  ix.  -4. 

NI'GHTINGALE,  in  ornithology,  a spe- 
cies of  motacilla;  a bird  more  eminent  for 
the  sweetness  of  its  note,  than  for  its  beauty. 
It  is  of  the  size  of  the  linnet,  bnt  in  shape  i 
it  more  resembles  the  red-breast;  the  head 
is  small,  the  eyes  are  large,  and  their  iris 
pale ; the  beak  is  dusky,  slender,  and  mo- 
derately long;  the  head, neck,  and  back  are 
of  a greyish- brown ; the  upper  parts  of  the 
wings,  and  about  the  tail,  have  a reddish 
tinge  mixed  with  this ; and  the  throat, breast, 
ana  belly  are  of  a pale  ash  colour.  This 
bird  is  w’ell  known  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England  for  the  fineness  of  its  tones, 
especially  in  the  evening.  It  is  equalled 
only  by  the  sky-lark  in  sprightUness,  com- 
pass, and  execution ; but  the  latter  is  greatly 
inferior  in  mellowness  and  plaintiveness,  in 
which  two  qualities  the  wood-lark  alone  ap- 
proaches the  nightingale.  It  is  the  con- 
stant theme  of  the  eastern  poets;  and  by 
these  is  represented  as  attached,  in  a most 
extraordinary  degree,  to  the  rote,  their  fa- 
vourite flower.  It  is  very  generally  supposed 
that  the  nightingale  will  live  but  a very 
short  time  in  a state  of  confinement.  Our 
own  experience,  however,  proves  the  con- 
trary; having  kept  one  upwards  of  three 
years  in  a cage,  which  delighted  us  with  its  j 
song  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  It  ; 
was  regularly  fed  with  meal  worms,  as  well 
ns  with  boiled  eggs  and  raw  meat  cbop^d  i 
very  fine.  But  this  is  nothing  to  wliat  Dr.  [ 
Weissenborn  relates.  He  says  that  a night- 
ingale which  had  been  caught  in  Germany 
in  its  adult  state,  lived  nearly  thirty  years  ^ 
confined  in  a cage.  One  of  the  bird’s  own-  1 
ers,  a tradesman  at  Weimar,  who  kept  it  for  j 
sixteen  years,  paid  great  regard  to  the  bird’s 
cleanliness,  and  always  fed  it  on  pwptf  of 
ants,  either  fresh  or  dry,  according  to  the  I 
season,  with  a few'  meal  worms  a day;  and  i 
whenever  the  bird  appeared  unwell,  a 
if  it  could  be  obtained.  It  sung  beautifully  | 
throughout  the  year,  except  in  April  and 
Mnv,  when  it  moulted. 

NIT-HTSIIADE.  or  Deadly  Nights}ade,  j 
in  botany,  a poisonous  plant,  bearing  » j 
bcU-shaped  corolla.  [Sec  ATBora.]-— ^ 
The  Atropa  belladonna  is  supposed  to  have  ^ 
been  the  plant  which  the  Roman  soldiers,  | 
urged  by  liungcr,  ate  in  the  Parthian  ww.  ^ 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  on  this  occasion  it  . 
produced  loss  of  the  memory  and  senses , | 
and  that  the  unfortunate  victims  of  U were  j 
prone  to  move  every  stone  that  they  nie 
with,  as  though  in  some  important  pursui  . 
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Ull,  ultimately,  the  poisoi>  subdued  their 
strength,  and  they  died.  Buchanan  also 
relates,  that  the  Scots  mixed  the  juice  of 
this  plant  with  the  food  which  they  sup- 

fdied  to  the  Danes,  their  invaders.  It 
lad  an  intoxicating  effect,  and  the  Scots 
became  their  destroyers.  The  deleterious 
principle  of  the  belladonna  has  been  ascer* 
taincd  by  Vauquelin  to  be  a bitter,  nauseous 
matter,  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  forming 
an  insoluble  combination  with  tannin,  and 
yielding  ammonia  when  burnt. 
NI'GHTMARE.  [See  Incubus  ] 
NITIIL  CATIAT  PER  BRE'^^E,  in  law, 
the  judgment  given  against  the  plaintiff  in 
an  action  either  in  bar  thereof,  or  in  abate* 

mcnt  of  the  writ. yihil  dicit,  a failure 

in  the  defendant  to  put  in  an  answer  to  the 
plaintiff’s  declaration,  &c.  bv  the  day  as> 
signed  for  that  purpose,  by  which  omission 
judgment  of  course  is  had  against  him. 
^ihil  debety  the  usual  plea  in  an  action  of 
debt : but  it  is  no  plea  in  an  action  of  cove- 
nant, in  a breach  assigned  for  non-payment 

I of  rent,  &c. Tsxhil  habait  in  tenementia, 

\ a plea  that ^^n  be  pleaded  only  in  an  action 
• of  debt  bronght  by  a lessor  agaipst  a lessee 
I without  deed. 

NIM'BUS,  in  antiouity,  the  circle  of  lu- 
minous rays  observed  on  certain  medals, 
I round  the  heads  of  emperors  and  demi- 
j gods,  answering  to  the  glory  painted  round 

i the  head  of  our  Saviour,  or  a saint. 

yimbus,  is  also  a word  used  to  express  that 
combination  of  clouds  which  condense  into 
rain. 

NI'SI  PRI'US,  in  law,  a term  often  given 
' to  trials  by  jury  in  civil  actions.  By  it  is 
meant  a commission  directed  to  the  judges 
of  assize,  empowering  them  to  try  all  ques- 
tions of  fact  issuing  out  of  the  courts  of 
'Westminster,  that  are  then  ready  for  trial ; 
and  as  by  the  course  of  the  court  all  causes 
arc  heard  at  Westminster,  the  clause  is 
added  in  such  writs,  A’i«i  priua  juaticiarii 
j Homini  reaia  ad  aaaiaSa  capiendaa  venerint ; 
i tliat  is,  Unless  before  the  day  Hxed  the  jus- 
• tices  conic  thither  to  hold  assizes — whence 
i the  writ,  as  well  as  the  commission,  have 
received  the  name. 

I NITRATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
: of  nitric  acid  with  saliHnble  bases,  as  tlic 
. nitrate  of  potash,  soda,  &c. 

NITRATE  PF  8II/VER,  in  chemistry, 
I is  prepared  by  saturating  pure  nitric  acid 
I with  pure  silver,  evaporating  the  solution, 
' and  crystalizing  the  nitrate.  When  sw'al- 
lowed,  it  is  a very  powerful  poison ; hut  it 
^ may  be  readily  counteracted  by  the  admi- 
I nistration  of  a dose  of  sen-salt,  which  con- 
verts the  corrosive  nitrate  into  tlic  inert 
chloride  of  silver.  Proncrlj  prepared,  it 
forms  an  excellent  indclinle  ink  for  writing 
on  linen  with  a pen. 

NITRE,  or  SALT  PKTRE,  a simpln  salt, 
: crystalized,  pellucid,  but  somewhat  whitish, 
[ and  of  an  acrid  bitterish  taste.  It  is  found 
j immersed  in  iini^erccptihle  particles  in 
■ earthy  snhstnnces,  ns  the  particles  of  inc- 
tnU  in  their  ores*  but  sometimes  it  is 
gathered  native  ana  pure,  in  the  form  of  an 
eOlorci-oonce,  or  shapclc  .s  salt,  either  on  its 


ore,  or  on  old  w’alls.  The  earth  from  which 
nitre  is  obtained,  both  in  Persia  and  the 
East  Indies,  is  a kind  of  marl,  found  on  the 
bare  sides  of  hills  exposed  to  the  northern 
or  eastern  winds,  and  never  in  any  other 
situation.  The  people  of  those  countries 
collect  large  quantities  of  this  earth,  and 
having  a large  and  deep  pit,  lined  with  a 
hard  and  tenacious  kind  of  clay,  they  fill  it 
half  full  of  water,  and  into  this  they  throw 
the  earth ; when  this  is  broken  and  mould- 
ered to  pow’der,  they  add  more  water,  and 
mixing  the  whole  together,  suffer  it  to  re- 
main four  or  five  days : after  this,  they  open 
a bole  made  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  pit, 
which  lets  out  all  the  clear  w'ater  into  a 
channel  of  about  a foot  wide,  which  is  also 
lined  with  clay,  and  through  w’hich  it  runs 
into  another  very  wide  and  shallow  pit, 
which  is  prepared  in  a level  ground,  secured 
by  slight  w’alls  on  all  but  the  north-east 
side,  and  open  to  the  sun  at  the  top  : here 
the  w'ater  evaporates  by  degrees;  and  the 
salt  which  it  had  imbibed  from  the  earth 
crystalizes  into  small  brownish-white,  hexa- 
hedral,  but  usually  imperfect  crystals.  Much 
of  the  nitre  in  common  use  is,  however,  in 
suitable  situations,  which  tend  to  produce 
nitric  acid,  particularly  where  animal  mat- 
ter becomes  decomposed  by  the  air,  such  as 
slaughter-houses,  drains,  and  the  like.  Ni- 
tre is  of  great  use  in  the  arts  and  in  various 
manufactures:  besides  being  the  basis  of 
gunpowder,  it  is  employed  in  making  w hite 
glass,  and  is  of  the  same  use  as  common 
salt  in  preserving  meats.  It  is  also  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  medicine,  ns  a feb- 
rifuge, diuretic,  and  antiphlogistic  remedy 

Several  interesting  plienomena,  arising 

from  the  crystnlization  of  nitre  after  fusion, 
are  given  by  Mr.  H.F.  Talbot,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

NITRIC  .\C1D,  a heavy  yellow  liquid, 
procured  by  the  chemical  combination  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  gas.  The  nitric  acid 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts. 
Diluted  with  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids  it  forms  the  well  known  liquid,  aqua- 
fortia,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
etching  on  copper,  ^c. ; also  ns  a solvent  of 
tin  to  form  with  that  metal  n mordant  for 
some  of  the  finest  dves.  It  is  also  of  great 
use  in  medicine  and  various  chemical  pro- 
cesses. 

NITROGEN,  or  Azotb,  in  chemistry, 
the  principle  of  nitre  in  its  gaseous  state, 
which  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  volume 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  properties  of  extinguishing  llninc  and 

animal  life.  [See  Azote. 1 In  a paper, 

rend  to  the  Royal  Society  last  year,  entitled 
“An  Kxncriincntal  Inquiry  into  the  inllu* 
cncc  of  Nitrogen  on  the  Growth  of  Plants, ” 
by  R.  Rigge,  Esq.,  it  was  uniformly  found 
that  barley  and  other  grains  germinated 
earliest  when  containing  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  ; Ihisqimntity  being  always 
greatest  in  the  spring,  and  a powerful  agent 
in  the  chemieni  action  going  on  in  the 
growthof  the  plant.  An  excess  of  nitrogen 
IS  always  found  in  snp-w'ood,  and  largest  in 
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NITRATE  OF  SULPHUR  AND  HYPO-SULPHATE  OP  SODA  ABE  BOTH  BITTER,  YET  THEY  PRODUCE  WHEN  MIXED  THE  SWEETEST  SUBSTANCE  KNOWN. 


:<ITUE  WAS  USED  IX  TUB  C03IP0SITI0N  OP  TUB  GREEK  EIRE,  BECAUSE  IT  KEPT  ALIVE  THE  SULPUUR,  BESIX,  AXD  OTUEB  COMBUSTIBLES. 


TUE  NOBILITY  OF  FRANCK  RENOUNCED  TUEIR  FRITILEGES,  MAY  23,  1/89. 
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those  timbers  which  grow  the  quickest,  and 
smallest  in  hard  woods;  for  example;  in 
satin-wood,  it  is  almost  inappreciable;  so, 
likewise,  in  Malabar  teak,  and  in  good  old 
English  oak,  it  is  very  small.  It  appears 
also,  that  nitrogen  and  residual  matter  are 
invariably  the  most  abundti’^^  in  those  parts 
of  plants  which  perform  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  in  vegetable  physiology;  and 
hence  the  author  is  disposed  to  infer  that 
nitrogen  (being  the  element  which  more 
than  any  other  is  permanent  in  its  charac- 
ter) when  coupled  with  residual  matter,  is 
the  moving  agent,  acting  under  the  living 
principle  of  the  plant,  and  moulding  into 
shape  the  other  elements.  The  method  of 
ultimate  analysis  adopted  by  the  author, 
enables  him,  as  he  conceives,  to  detect  very 
minute  errors,  and  therefore  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  accuracy  and  value  of 
every  experiment. 

NITRO  MURIAriC  ACID,  in  chemis- 
try, a compound  of  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids  : the  aqua  regia  of  the  alchemists, 
which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  gold 
and  platina. 

NrXROUS  OX'YDE,  a gas  which,  in- 
haled by  respiration,  produces  a sense  of 
exhilaration  and  intoxication.  It  is  popu- 
larly called  laughing  gas,  because  it  pro- 
duces a certain  degree  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, often  accompanied  by  laughter, 
in  those  who  inhale  it.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  l//2,  but  was  first 
accurately  investigated  by  Sir  II.  Davy, 
iu  17/9»  who  describes  its  effects  upon 
himself  as  follows  : — “ Having  previously 
closed  my  nostrils  and  exhausted  my  lungs, 
I breathed  four  quarts  of  nitrous  oxyde 
from  and  into  a silk  bag.  The  first  feel- 
ingsw'ere  similar  to  giddiness;  but  in  less 
than  half  a minute,  the  respiration  being 
continued,  they  diminished  gradually,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a sensation  analogous 
to  gentle  pressure  on  all  the  muscles,  at- 
tended by  a highly  pleasurable  thrilling, 
particularly  in  the  chest  and  the  extre- 
mities. The  objects  around  me  became 
dazzling,  and  my  hearing  more  acute.  To- 
wards the  last  inspiration  the  thrilling  in- 
creased, and  at  last  an  irresistible  propen- 
sity to  action  was  indulged  in.  1 recollect 
but  indistinctly  what  followed:  I know 
that  ray  motions  were  various  and  violent. 
These  elTects  vci’y  soon  ceased  after  respi- 
ration. In  ten  minutes  I had  recovered  my 
natural  state  of  mind.  The  thrilling  in  the 
extremities  continued  longer  than  the  other 
sensations.  Almost  every  one  who  has 
breathed  this  gas  has  observed  the  same 
things.  On  some  few,  indeed,  it  has  no 
cfTect  whatever,  and  on  others  the  effects 
are  always  painful.*'  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  the  excitement  it  occasions  is  not  un- 
frequently  productive  of  consequences  dan- 
gerous to  life,  and  therefore  tlic  experiment 
should  not  be  indulged  in. — The  best  mode 
of  procuring  it  is  to  expose  nitrate  of  am- 
monia to  the  flame  of  an  argand  lamp,  in  a 
glass  retort.  AVhen  the  temperature  reaches 
400**  Pahrenheit,  a whitish  cloud  will  begin 
to  project  itself  into  the  neck  of  the  retort, 


accompanied  by  the  copious  evolution  of  ; n 
gas,  which  must  be  collected  over  mercury  • £ 
for  accurate  researches,  but  for  common  J 
experiments  may  be  received  over  water.  ^ ^ i 
NIZAM',  the  title  of  great  officers  of  JJ  I 
state  in  the  Asiatic  governments.  ^ I 

NO'BILES,  among  the  Romans,  were  a i 
such  as  had  the  jus  tmapi'num,  or  the  right  ^ ; 
of  using  the  pictures  or  statues  of  their  an-  » ! 
cestovB ; a right  which  was  allowed  only  to  ? . j 
those  w'bose  ancestors  had  borne  some  cu-  - ^ ' 
rule  office,  that  is,  had  been  curule  sedile,  ; ] 
censor,  prator,  or  consul.  For  a long  time,  ‘ 
none  but  the  Patricii  were  the  Mobiles,  be-  - ' j 
cause  no  person  but  of  that  superior  rank  : j | 
could  bear  any  curule  office.  The  Roman  “ 
nobility,  by  way  of  distinction,  wore  a half  o 
moon  upon  their  shoes,  especially  those  of  e | 
patrician  rank.  £ 

NOBILTTY,  in  civil  institutions,  rank  = 
conferred  by  express  authority  of  the  go-  & i 
verning  power.  British  nobility  consists  2 : 
only  of  five  degrees,  viz.  that  of  a duke,  - ' 
marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron  [each  : ^ I 
of  which  see  under  their  proper  articles.]  ® ; 
In  Britain  these  titles  are  only  conferred  ® 
by  the  sovereign,  and  that  by  patent,  in  | 5 ' 
virtue  of  which  it  becomes  hereditary.  The  : i 
privileges  of  the  nobility  arc  very  consider-  | = 
able : they  are  all  esteemed  hereditary  coun-  ! - j 
sellors  of  the  cpowTi,  and  are  privileged  from  ' k 
all  arrests,  unless  for  treason,  felony,  breach  J 
of  the  peace,  condemnation  in  parliament, 
and  contempt  of  the  sovereign  authority.  i J 
They  enjoy  their  seats  in  the  house  of  peers  , k i 
by  descent,  and  no  act  of  parliament  can  ' * , 
pass  without  their  concurrence:  they  are  \ * ■ 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and  even  h t 
in  criminal  cases  give  their  verdict  upon  o ' 
their  honour,  without  being  put  to  their  ; 
oath. — An  hereditary  nobility  is  foundin  the  ® j 
infancy  of  most  nations,  ancient  and  mo-  o • 
dern.  Its  origin  is  to  be  attributed  to  va-  - 
rious  causes;  for  the  most  part  to  military  ^ ; 
despotism;  in  some  cases,  to  the  honours  o . 
paid  to  superior  ability,  or  to  the  guardians  « 
of  the  mysteries  of  religion.  The  priestly  2 j 
nobility  of  the  remotest  antiquity  has  every-  $ • 
where  yielded  to  the  superiority  of  military  i 
chieftains.  In  France  and  Gennanr,  the  s : 
first  hereditary  nobility  begins  with  the  J j 
downfall  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty in  j i 
England,  with  the  conoucst  of  tlic  Nor-  q i 
mans,  in  the  tenth  and  elc^*nth  centuries ; ^ | 

and  was  afterwards  spread  overall  Europe;  ^ [ 
for,  since  that  time,  dignifies,  ns  well  ••  i ^ | 
lands,  have  become  hereditary. — Acolcmpo*  g, 
rary  writer  has  remarked,  that  “ it  is  a curi-  n | 

ouspnrticularin  the  liistoryof nobility, that  JJ- 

among  the  natives  of  Otnhcitc,  rank  is  not  g 
only  hereditary,  but  actually  descends  to  the  ^ ‘ 
son,  to  the  degradation  of  the  father  while  « j 

yet  alive:  thus,  he  who  is  a nobleman  to  day,  ^ . 

if  a son  be  born  to  him,  is  a commoner  to-  o I 
morrow,  and  his  son  takes  his  rank.”  ^ | 

NO'BLE,  in  numismatics,  a gold  eoin  ^ 
value  Cs.  8rf.  which  was  struck  in  the  mgn  « I 
of  Edward  III.,  and  stamped  with  tlicim*  ^ 
pressioii  of  a ship,  which  emblem  is  sup*  »• 
posed  to  have  been  commemorative  of  a c 
naval  victory  obtained  by  Edward  over  tlie 
French  at  Sluys,  in  13^0. 
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A IS  HR  WHOSE  NOni.R  MlltP  IS  riM.Kn  WITH  IXnOHX  WORTH. 


tlllt  STILL  OCCUriED  IlY  NOMADK8. 


TUB  N03JA0BS  OF  ASIA  DWELT  TUB  COASTS  OF  TUB  CASPIAN  SEA. 


1 non]  '51  'Neto  IBictionarB  of  tlje  "JBelles  Xettres.  [non 

I NOCTIL'UCA,  a species  of  phosphorus 
i which  sbioes  in  darkuess  without  the  pre> 
vious  aid  of  solar  rays. 

NODES,  in  astronomy,  the  two  points  in 
1 which  the  orbit  of  a planet  intersects  the 
ecliptic.  These  are  called  the  ascending 
{ and  descending  nodes.  The  line  in  w hich 
i the  two  circles  intersect  is  called  "the  line 
i of  the  nodes.”  This  line,  as  it  refers  to  all 
1 the  planets,  shifts  its  situation  from  east  to 

j west,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 

1 yode,  in  surgery,  a hard  tumour  rising  out 

of  a bone. yode,  in  dialling,  a point  or 

, hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a dial,  by  the  shadow 
i or  light  of  which  is  shown  either  the  hour 
1 of  the  day,  or  the  parallels  of  the  sun’s  de< 
clination,  &c. 

yOTLl  ME  TAN'GERE,  in  medicine,  a 
1 species  of  herpes  aSecting  the  skin  and  car- 
tilages of  the  nose,  very  didicult  to  cure, 
because  it  is  retarded  by  most  applications. 

In  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus  Impa- 

tiens. 

NO'MADS,  or  NO'MADES,  a name  given 
to  nations  whose  chief  occupation  consists 
in  feeding  their  Hocks,  and  who  have  no 
fixed  place^ of  abode,  but  shift  their  resi- 
dence according  to  the  state  of  pasture. 
Nomadic  tribes  are  seldom  found  to  quit 
1 their  w-andering  life,  until  they  are  compel- 
1 led  to  do  so  by  being  surrounded  by  tribes 
] in  settled  habitations,  or  unless  they  can 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  settlements 
! of  a civilized  nation. 

NOM  DE  GUERRE,  a French  term 
commonly  used  to  denote  an  assumed  or 
fictitious  name. 

NO'M.VNCY,  the  art  or  practice  of  divin- 
ing the  destiny  of  persons  by  the  letters 
which  form  their  names. 

NOM'BRIL,  in  heraldry,  the  centre  of  an 
escutcheon. 

NOMENCLATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
was  usually  a slave  who  attended  upon  per- 
sona that  stood  candidates  for  offices,  and 
prompted  or  suggested  to  them  the  names 
of  all  the  citizens  they  met,  that  they  might 
address  them  by  their  names  ; which,  among 
that  people  was  esteemed  an  especial  act 
of  courtesy. 

N(yMENCLATURK,  a systematic  claa- 
sification  of  words,  by  which  they  designate 
the  divisions  and  dependencies  of  a science. 

NOM'INATIVE,  in  ^ammar,  the  first 
case  of  nouns  that  arc  oeclinablc.  The  no* 
minative  case  is  the  subject  of  a proposition 
or  afilrmation:  thus,  in  the  words,  "the 
house  is  repaired,"  houte  is  the  nominative 
of  the  noun;  but  in  the  words  "repair  the 
house,"  which  contain  no  proposition  or  af- 
firmation, house  is  used  in  the  accusative 
case. 

NOMOPIIY'UACES,  in  antiejuity,  Athe- 
nian magistrates  who  were  appointed  to  sec 
the  laws  executed. 

NON  (hatin,  aof).  niis  w'ord  is  used  in 
the  English  language  as  a prefix  only,  for 
giving  a negative  sense  to  words;  as  in  non- 
ability, nort-rcsidcnce,  non-payment,  non- 
appearance.  and  the  like. 

NON'AGB,  the  time  of  life  before  a per- 
son, according  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 

becomes  of  age  to  manage  liis  own  con* 
cerns. 

NON-ASSUMP'SIT,  in  law',  is  a general 
plea  in  a personal  action,  by  w’hich  a man 

denies  that  he  has  made  any  promise. 

The  following  legal  terms  or  phrases,  be- 
ginning with  no7i,  properly  follow  in  this 

place ; viz. Non  compos  mentis,  a phrase 

to  denote  a person’s  not  being  of  sound  me- 
mory and  understanding.  A distinction  is 
made  between  an  idiot  and  a person  non 
compos  mentis,  the  former  being  constitu- 
tionally destitute  of  reason,  the  latter  de- 
prived of  that  w'ith  w'hich  he  w'as  naturally 
endowed:  but,  to  many  purposes,  the  law 
makes  no  distinction  betw'een  the  tw'o.— 
yon  distringendo,  a writ  granted  not  to  dis- 
train.  Non  est  inventus,  that  is,  literally, 

" He  has  not  been  found:"  the  answer  made 
by  the  sheriff  in  the  return  of  the  w'rit, 
when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in 

his  bailiwick. Non  liquet,  " it  does  not 

appear;"  a verdict  ^iven  by  a jury,  when  a 
matter  is  to  be  deterred  to  another  day  of 

trial. Non  obstante,  a clause  in  statutes 

and  letters  patent,  importing alicense from 
the  king  to  do  a thing  which  at  common 
law  might  be  lawfully  done,  but  being  re- 
strained by  act  of  parliament,  cannot  be 

done  without  such  license. Non  pros,  or 

Nolle  prosequi,  is  a term  made  use  of  to  sig- 
nify that  the  plaintiff  will  proceed  no  farther 
in  his  action.  In  criminal  cases  it  can  only 
be  entered  by  the  attorney-general. 

NON-CONDUCTOR,  a substance,  or 
fiuid,  W'hich  does  not  conduct  or  transmit 
another  substance  or  fiuid,  or  which  trans- 
mits it  with  difficulty.  Thus,  |;lass  is  a non- 
conductor of  the  electric  fluid;  wool  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat.  [See  Electricity.] 

NONCONFORMTST,  one  who  refuses 
to  conform  to  the  rites  and  worship  of  the 
established  church.  The  name  w as  at  first 
particularly  applied  to  those  clergymen  who 
were  ejected  from  their  livings  by  the  act 
of  uniformity  in  1662.  [See  Dissenters.] 

NONES,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  (he  fifth 
day  of  the  months  January,  February,  April, 
June,  August,  September,  November,  and 
December ; and  the  seventh  of  March, 
May,  July,  iind  October;  these  four  Inst 
months  having  six  days  before  the  nones, 
ami  the  others  onlv  four.  ^larch,  May, 
July,  and  October  had  six  days  in  their 
nones;  because  these  alone,  in  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  year  by  Numu,  had 
thirty-one  days  a-picce,  the  rest  having  only 
tw  enty-nine,  and  February  thirty : but  when 
Cssnr  reformed  the  year,  and  made  other 
months  contain  thirty-one  days,  he  did  nut 
allot  them  six  days  of  nones.  The  nones, 
like  the  calends  and  ides,  were  reckoned 
backwards. 

NON-NATU  RAIiS.  Under  this  term  an- 
cient physicians  comprehended  air,  meat 
ami  dniiK,  sleep  and  watching,  motion  and 
rest,  the  retentions  and  excretions,  and  the 
nffections  of  the  mind;  or,  in  other  words, 
those  principal  matters  which  do  not  enter 
into  tlic  composition  of  the  body,  but  at  the 
same  time  arc  necessary  to  its  existence. 

NON'BUIT,  in  law,  ilic  default,  or  non- 

TilR  NOMADK8  OF  8CTT1IIA  INIfADITRD  MTTLR  TAtlTAIlT.  6UH 


TUB  BEFEAL  OF  THE  CORPOBATXON  AND  TEST  ACTS  IN  1828,  REMOVED  TUB  CIVIL  DISABILITIES  UNDER  WHICH  DISSENTERS  WERE  FORMERLY  PLACED. 
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A NORTH-WEST  FASSAGB  WAS  ATTEMPTED  EVEN  IN  ALFRED’S  TIME. 
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appearance  of  tlie  plaintiff  in  a suit,  wlien 
called  in  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  is 
presumed  to  signify  his  intention  to  drop 
the  suit ; he  is  therefore  nonsuited,  that  is, 
his  non-appearance  is  entered  on  the  record, 
and  this  entry  amounts  toajudgmentof  the 
court  that  the  plaintiff  has  dropped  the 
suit. 

NON-JtJ'RORS,  the  adherents  of  James 
II.  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  government  and  crown  of 
England  at  the  Revolution,  when  James 
abdicated,  and  the  Hanoverian  family  was 
introduced. 

NOON,  mid-day,  or  twelve  o’clock,  called 
apparent  as  shown  by  a sun-dial,  and  real 
as  shown  by  a clock. 

NORTH  POLE,  in  astronomy,  a point  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  heavens, 
ninety  degrees  every  way  distant  from  the 

equinoctial. North  Pole  Star,  a star  in 

the  tail  of  Ursa  minor,  so  called  from  its 
not  being  above  two  degrees  and  a half 
distant  from  the  Pole. 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  The 
“ North  Polar  Expeditions”  undertaken  by 
the  enterprising  mariners  of  England,  from 
the  year  1496,  when  Cabot  penetrated  into 
Hudson’s  bay,  had  continued  to  increase  in 
interest  with  every  fresh  attempt;  till,  at 
length.  Parliament  offered  a premium  of 
20,000/.  to  the  first  navigator  who  should 
accomplish  the  north-w'est  passage,  and 
5000/.  to  the  first  vessel  which  should  reach 
the  north-pole  and  pass  it.  In  1819,  the 
prince  regent  offered  prizes  of  from  5000/. 
to  15,000/.  to  those  vessels  which  should 
advance  to  certain  points  in  the  Arctic 
seas ; the  British  government  having  the 
year  before  fitted  out  two  expeditions  to 
the  north  pole.  Captain  Buchan,  com- 
manding the  Trent  and  the  Dorothy,  was 
instructed  to  attempt  a passage  between 
Spitsbergen  and  Nova  Zcmbla,  over  the 
pole  into  the  Pacific,  and  captain  Ross, 
commanding  the  Isabella  and  the  Alex- 
ander, to  attempt  the  north-western  pas- 
sage from  Davis’s  straits  and  Baffin’s  bay 
into  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  thence  into 
the  Pacific.  Captain  Buchan,  however, 
reached  only  80®  32*,  north  of  Spitsbergen, 
where  he  remained  three  weeks  frozen 
in ; while  the  chief  geographical  result  of 
captain  Ross’s  expedition  was  the  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  situation 
of  Baffin’s  bay  ; for  although  he  sailed 
up  Lancaster  sound,  he  did  not  continue 
his  progress  far  enough  to  discover  that  it 
was  open.  The  British  government,  there- 
fore, in  1819,  sent  out  lieutenant  Parry,  who 
had  accompanied  captain  Ross,  on  a second 
voyage  into  Baffin’s  bay.  He  penetrated 
with  his  vessels,  the  Hccla  and  Griper, 
through  Lancaster  sound  into  Barrow’s 
strait,  in  which  he  examined  Prince  Re- 
gent’s inlet  running  in  a southern  direction, 
and  the  polar  sea,  and  wintered  in  the  har- 
bour of  an  uninhabited  island,  which  he 
called  Afelville  island  (74°  45'  lat.)  As  he. 
had  passed  (Sept  10)  110®  W.  long,  of 
Greenwich,  he  was  entitled  to  the  first  prize  | 
offered  by  parliament.  With  eleven  com- 


panions he  explored  Melville  island,  and  ^ 
reached  (June  6)  the  northern  coast  (75® 

.34'  47"  lat.  and  110®  36' 52"  long).  They  2 
found  no  inhabitants,  but  there  were  some  r 
remains  of  Esquimaux  huts,  a musk-ox,  and 
rein-deer.  August  1,  Parry  left  the  winter  I 2 
harbour,  where  he  had  remained  ten  months;  j 5 
but  was  obliged,  after  having  reached  113®  j ^ 
46'  43"  long,  and  74®  27*  50"  lat.,  to  return,  ^ 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  fields  of 
ice,  through  Davis’s  straits  to  Britain,  and  [ ^ 
both  vessels  entered  the  harbour  of  Leith,  ; s 
Oct.  29,  1820.  This  expedition  appeared  to  j o 
give  some  hope  of  final  success;  and  on  ’ ^ 
May  8,  1821,  captain  Parry  again  sailed, 
having  under  his  command  the  Uecla,  § 
and  accompanied  by  captain  Lyon  in  the  < 
Fui^.  This  expedition,  the  narrative  of  ^ 
which  is  interesting,  did  not,  however,  ® 
much  advance  the  ooject  of  their  voyage.  ' 
—While  Parry  and  Ross  were  seeking  for  ; 2 
a north-west  passage  into  the  Polar  sea,  | < 
captain  Franklin  was  sent  by  the  British  | ? 
government  to  penetrate  to  the  northern  g 
coast  of  America  by  land,  along  Hudson’s  ; < 
bay  and  Coppermine  river.  Accompanied  ; ^ 
by  Canadians  as  interpreters,  he  continued  | a 
his  route  through  unexplored  deserts,  but  I 
without  any  satisfactory  result;  being  com-  [ « 
pelled,  through  want  of  provisions,  to  return 
to  the  factory  of  York,  on  Hudson’s  bay, 
after  having  travelled  altogether  5,550  Eng- 
lish miles. — In  May,  1824,  government  fitted 
out  a third  polar  expedition  for  the  discovery 
of  a north-west  passage  through  Prince 
Regent’s  inlet,  under  Parry  and  Lyon.  The 
former,  with  the  Hecla  and  Fury,  arrived,  I 
July  13,  1824,  at  Whale  island,  in  Baffin’s 
bay,  and  proceeded  through  Barrow’s  1 
straits,  till  they  arrived,  Sept.  27,  at  Port 
Bowen,  in  Prince  Regent’s  bay,  where  the 
ships  wintered.  Storms  and  icebergs  drove 
the  ships  ashore,  and  it  became  necessary  ! 
to  abandon  the  shattered  Fury.— In  1825,  , 
captain  Franklin  undertook  a iic\v  journey  i 
overland,  with  the  intention  of  sailing  wes-  ! 
terly  from  IMackcnzic’s  river  along  the  coast 
to  Bccring’s  straits,  while  Dr.  Richardson  ; 
should  examine  the  country,  with  a view  to 
complete  its  natural  history  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river  to  the  Coppermine  river.  M 
the  same  time  captain  Bccchcy  sailed  in  the 
Blossom  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  to  dis- 
cover an  cnsterlv  passage  round  the  Icy 
cape,  or  in  Kotzebue  sound.  In  six  months 
Franklin  reached  the  northern  ocean,  near 
Garry’s  island  (69®  30'  lat.),  and  relumed 
upon  the  Mackenzie  to  his  winter  quarters 
at  Fort  Franklin,  on  Great  Bear  lake.  Both 
parties  left  their  winter  quarters  June 
1826,  and  shortly  after  scpai*aied  in  67® 

38'  lat.  and  133®  52'  W.  long.  Franklin  fol- 
lowed down  the  western  arm  of  the  Macken- 
zie, which  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  He  had  thus  cxamimnl  the 
of  the  Polar  sea — a barren  wall  of  rocks, 
from  113®  to  149®  38' longitude.  Floating 
ice  and  fogs  compelled  him  to  return ; but 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  a north-west 
passage  was  open.  'Fhe  other  division,  un- 
der Richardson  and  Kendall,  cxjplored  the 
coast  from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mac- 
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ENIGUT  AND  BABLOW*S  VOYAGE  WAS  MADE  IN  1/20. 
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kenzie  to  the  Coppermine  river,  whose 
mouth  they  reached  August  8,  and  returned, 
after  seventy-one  days*  absence,  to  fort 
Franklin,  upon  the  Great  Bear  lake.  Mean- 
time, captain  Beechey,  in  the  Blossom,  had 
sailed  north  from  Kotzebue’s  sound,  aud 
had  penetrated  over  120  miles  beyond  Icy 
cape.  Here  he  waited  in  vain  for  captain 
Franklin's  arrival  in  154  W.  long.,  and  in  a 
latitude  where  the  length  of  a degree  is 
only  about  twenty  miles ; but  he  was  obliged 

to  return  Oct.  14. The  admiralty  now 

sent  captain  Parry,  in  the  Hecla,  to  reach 
the  north  pole.  He  took  rein-deer  and  ice- 
boats on  board  at  Hammerfast,  in  Lapland ; 
reached  Spitsbergen  May  27,  1827;  left  the 
! Hecla  there  in  the  ice ; sailed  June  21,  with 
two  boats,  through  an  open  sea;  left  the 
boats  on  the  24th,  and  began  (81°  12'  51") 
his  journey  over  the  ice  to  the  north  pole. 
But  after  thirty-five  days*  journey  over  the 
ice,  during  which  it  rained  almost  all  the 
time,  he  reached  only  the  latitude  of  82°  45' 
15";  and  the  ice  being  every  where  broken, 
he  was  obliged  to  return,  mter  having  tra- 
velled over  292  miles  in  a right  line,  and 
nearly  double  that  distance  if  we  reckon 
the  necessary  windings.  The  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle  had  constantly  oeen  to- 
wards the  north,  and  the  w'estern  variation 
diminished.  It  is  singular  that  both  cap- 
tain Parry  and  captain  Franklin  arrived  in 
liondon  ou  the  same  day.  Sept.  29, 1827.— 
In  the  spring  of  1829,  captain  Ross,  chiefiy 
through  the  liberal  assistance  of  Felix 
Booth,  Esq.,  sIieriiT  of  London,  undertook 
a private  expedition  into  the  Polar  seas, 
with  a view  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  a new  passage  which  had  been  confidently 
said  to  exist,  particularly  by  Prince  Rcgent*s 
inlet.  This  voyage  was  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  no  authentic  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  expedition,  from  the  27th  of 
Julv,  1829,  the  day  it  sailed  from  Wideford, 
in  Greenland,  where  jt  had  put  in  to  refit, 
till  August,  1833,  when  the  commander  and 
crew  wer^  discovered  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lancaster  sound,  by  captain  Humphreys,  of 
the  Isabella,  of  Hull,  the  very  shin  which 
captain  Ross  had  formerly  commanued,  and 
they  arrived  at  Hull  on  the  iHth  of  October, 
1833,  after  an  absence  of  upwards  of  four 
yean.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  nar- 
rate many  of  the  events  of  this  perilous  and 
long  protracted  voyage.  Having  experienced 
several  almost  miraculous  escapes  from 
shipwreck,  they  ultimately  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  7uth  degree  of  latitude,  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  south  of  Fury  point, 
where  their  course  was  arrested  by  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  of  ice.  In  a harbour 
which  they  found  at  this  extreme  point  they 
wintered ; and  in  January,  1830,  they  0|)encd 
a fnendly  communication  with  a tribe  of 
natives,  who  had  never  before  held  iiiler- 
counc  with  strangers.  Commander  Ross 
(nephew  of  captain  Ross),  who  was  sent  to 
survey  the  coast  of  the  West  sea,  lending  to 
cape  Tiirnngain,  sacceeded  in  get  ting  within 
160  miles  of*t,  and  left  (>flf  within  a sliort 
distance  of  where  captain  Back  expected 
Fish  River  to  join  the  sea.  They  also  dc- 

termined  that  the  land  was  continuous  to 
that  which  forms  Repulse  bay.  The  next 
winter  was  one  of  uuparalleled  severity — 
the  lowest  temperature  being  92°  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  following  summer 
proving  no  less  rigoeous  for  the  season,  they 
were  able  to  retrace  their  course  only  four- 
teen miles ; and  again,  during  the  winter  of 
1S31,  they  were  doomed  to  further  priva- 
tions and  sufferings.  Their  provisions  being 
consumed  they  had  now  no  alternative  but 
to  abandon  the  vessel,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  spot  where  the  Fury*s  provisions  still 
remained — a direct  distance  of  200  miles, 
w hich  was  increased  by  one-half,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  circuitous  route  which  the  ice 
obliged  them  to  take.  They  accordingly 
left  the  Victory  in  May,  1832,  and  after  a 
journey  of  almost  unprecedented  labour  and 
hardship,  they  reached  Fury  beach  in  July. 
They  then  repaired  the  Fury*s  boats,  and 
attempted  to  escape;  but  it  was  September 
before  they  reached  Leopold's  island,  which 
they  have  fully  established  to  be  the  north- 
east point  of  America.  Winter  set  in,  and 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  spend  another  inclement  sea- 
son in  their  canvas  huts  covered  with 
snow.  Their  sutTcrings  at  this  time,  aggra- 
vated by  want  of  beds,  clothing,  and  animal 
food,  were  of  the  most  acute  description: 
but  the  spring  and  summer  of  1833  pre- 
sented more  cheering  prospects;  and  they 
were  enabled  to  return  nearly  to  Lancaster 
sound,  w here  they  were  rescued  by  captain 
Humphreys,  as  before  stated.  Though  this 
expedition,  like  all  the  former  ones,  failed 
in  its  principal  object,  the  true  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole  was  ascertained;  the 
country  to  which  captain  Ross  gave  the 
name  of  Boothia,  in  honour  of  his  patron, 
w’as  discovered ; and  much  valuable  informa- 
tion was  obtained  for  the  improvement  of 
geographical  and  philosophical  knowledge. 
Before  news  of  captain  Ross's  safety  reached 
this  country,  subscriptions  were  raised  for 
fitting  out  on  expedition  to  go  in  search 
of  the  commander  and  his  gallant  crew  ; 
and  captain  Back  w'as  appointed  to  conduct 
it.  He  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1833 ; but 
information  of  Ross's  return  reached  him 
in  time  to  prevent  him  from  encountering 
any  inconvenience  in  his  proposed  scorch. 
He,  however,  visited  the  great  Fish  river, 
ami  examined  its  course  to  the  Polar  seas ; 
and,  after  a perilous  arctic  land  journey,  he 
arrived  at  Liverpool  ou  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1835. Having,  in  ns  brief  compass 

ns  w'c  w'cll  could,  given  n fnint  outline  of  tho 
principal  attempts  which  have  been  mndc 
within  our  memory  to  discover  the  "north- 
west passage,’*  wc  have  the  gratification  of 
concluding  the  article  with  an  aecouiif  (\f 
ifn  actual  accompliiihmcnt.  This  we  offer, 
without  abridgiuciit,  as  wc  find  it  in  the 
columns  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  extracted, 
as  the  Editor  states,  from  the  John  Hull:— 
**1>I8Covkry  or  tub  Noiitii-W'jst  Pas- 
SAOK. — The  great  geographical  problem  of 
the  Inst  three  centuries  has  at  lengtli  been 
solved,  and  we  arc  proud  to  say  bjr  Eiiglisli- 
itien;  and  still  more  proud,  perhaps,  that  it 
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has  been  the  result  of  the  ardour  and  enter- 
prise of  a private  company,  than  even  if  it 
had  been  the  honourable  fruit  of  a govern* 
raent  expedition.  The  sentiment  may  be 
badly  expressed,  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
feeling  is  right.  The  triumph  of  individual 
energy,  in  instances  like  the  present,  illus- 
trates the  national  character  more  fully — 
'tis  the  growth  of  the  soil.  Our  readers 
will  have  anticipated  that  news  must  have 
arrived  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  House  from 
the  enterprising  and  intelligent  officers  of 
the  company,  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson, 
whose  Arctic  discoveries  in  183/  and  1838 
have  already  added  so  materially  to  our 
geographical  knowledge.  A despatch  from 
those  gentlemen  was  published  in  a second 
edition  of  yesterday’s  * Times and  it  is  to 
this  source  that  we  arc  indebted  for  the 
following  particulars.  Messrs.  Dease  and 
Simpson  descended  the  Coppermine  river 
on  the  22d  of  June,  last  year,  on  their  third 
and  happily  most  successful  expedition. 
On  the  18th  of  the  following  month  they 
reached  Cape  Bari’ow,  and  had  thesatisfac 
tion  of  tinding  Coronation  Gulf  partially 
open  ; * whereas,’  says  the  despatch,  ’ long 
after  the  same  date,  in  1838,  the  whole  party 
might  have  crossed  it  on  foot.'  They  then 
doubled  Cape  Alexander  amidst  very  heavy 
drivingice.  ’ From  Cape  Alexander,  situate 
in  lat.  68®  56'  N.,  long.  106®  40'  W.,  to  ano- 
ther remarkable  point  in  lat.  68®  33'  N., 
long.  98®  10'  W.,  the  Arctic  coast  may  be 
comprised  in  one  spacious  bay,  stretching 
as  far  south  as  lat.  6/®  40',  before  it  turns 
off  abruptly  northward  to  the  last-mentioned 
position.  This  vast  sweep,  of  which  but  an 
inconsiderable  portion  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Simpson  last  year,  is  indented  by  an  end- 
less succession  of  minor  bays,  separated 
from  one  another  by  long  narrow  projecting 
points  of  land  enclosing  an  incalculable 
number  of  islands.  To  reach  the  last- 
named  point  they  had  to  thread  a very  intri- 
cate navigation;  but  on  making  it,  they 
suddenly  ’opened  a strait  running  in  to  the 
southward  of  cast,  where  the  rapid  rush  of 
the  tide  scarcely  left  a doubt  ot  the  exist- 
ence of  an  open  sea  leading  to  the  mouth  of 
Back's  Great  Fish  River.  This  strait  is  ten 
miles  w'idc  at  either  extremity,  but  con- 
tracts to  three  in  the  centre.  Even  that 
narrow  channel  is  much  encroached  upon 
by  high  shingle  islands,  but  there  is  deep 
water  in  the  middle  throughout.'  Soon 
after  this,  that  is,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
they  were  visited  by  the  most  terrilic  thun- 
der storm  which  they  had  ever  u’itncsscd  in 
these  regions:  and,  on  the  I6th,  tlie adven- 
turous party  ’breakfasted  on  tlic  identical 
spot  where  the  lent  of  our  gallant,  though 
less  successful  precursor  (Sir  George  Back) 
stood,  on  his  return  from  Point  Ogle  to  the 
Great  Fish  River,  that  very  day  five  years 
before.*  Here  we  cannot  do  better  than  I 
quote  again  from  the  despatch,  which  pro- 
ceeds to  state  ’ The  arduous  duty  we  had,  : 
in  1836,  undertaken  to  perform,  was  thus 
fully  accomplished;  and  the  length  and 
difficulty  of  the  route  hack  to  the  Copper- 
mine  would  have  amply  justified  our  imme- 


diate return.  We  had  all  suffered  more  or 
less  from  the  want  of  fuel,  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  warm  food,  and  the  prospects  grew 
more  cheerless  as  the  cold  foul  weather 
stole  on  apace ; but  having  already  ascer- 
tained  the  separation  of  Boothia  from  the 
American  Continent,  on  the  toestem  tide  of 
the  Great  Fiah  River,  we  determined  not  to 
desist  till  we  had  settled  its  relation  thereto 
on  the  eastern  side  also,  A fog  which  had 
come  on  dispersed  towards  evening,  and 
unfolded  a full  view  of  the  picturesque 
shores  of  the  estuary.  Far  to  the  southward 
Victoria  headland  stood  forth,  so  clearly  de- 
fined that  we  instantly  recognised  it  by  Sir 
George  Back’s  exquisite  drawing.  Cape 
Beaufort  we  almost  seemed  to  touch,  and 
with  the  telescope  we  were  able  to  discern 
a continuous  line  of  high  land  as  far  round, 
as  north-  east,  about  two  points  more  north- 
erly than  Cape  Hay,  the  extreme  eastern 
point  seen  by  Sir  George  Back.’  Directing 
their  course  to  a bold  promontory,  the 
farthest  land  in  sight,  they  there  landed, 
erected  a conical  pile  of  ponderous  stones, 
fourteen  feet. high,  placing  under  it  a sealed 
bottle,  containing  a sketch  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and,  amidst  a salvo  of  shot  and 
enthusiastic  cheering,  took  possession  of 
their  discoveries  ’in  the  name  of  Victoria 
the  First.’  This  bold  promontory  they  ; 
named  Cape  Britannia,  and  its  position  is 
N.  lat.  68®  66'  3",  W.  long.  94®  ; the  I 

coast  trended  away  from  this  north  east, 
and  they  ran  along  it  forty-three  miles  fur- 
ther, to  the  mouth  of  a small  river,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  they  determined  to  be  N.  lat. 
68®  23'  27"  W.  long.  97*^  3' ; this  was  the 
terra  of  their  voyage.  ’From  a limestone  * 
ridge,  about  a league  inland  from  the  mouth 
of  this  river,’  says  the  despatch,  ’we  ob-  ] 
tained  a view  of  some  very  remote  blue  land  ’ 
in  the  north-cast  quarter,  in  all  probability 
oncofthe southern promontoricsofBoothia.  ; 
Two  considerable  islands  lay  far  in  the  off-  | 
ing,  and  others  high  and  distant,  stretched  | 
from  E.  to  E.N.E.  Our  view  of  the  low  ; 
main  shore  w*as  confined  to  five  miles  in  an  | 
easterly  direction,  after  which  it  appeared  j 
to  turn  off  greatly  to  the  right.  We  could, 
therefore,  scarcely  doubt  our  having  arrived  i 
at  that  large  gulf  uniformly  described  by  | 
the  Esquimaux  as  containing  many  islands,  ; 
and  with  numerous  indentations  stretching  j 
down  to  the  southward  till  it  approaches  { 
within  forty  miles  of  Repulse  and  Wager  ! 
bays.  The  exploration  of  such  a pilf,  which 
was  the  main  object  of  the  Terror’s  ill-  . 
starred  voyage,  would  necessarily  demand 
the  whole  time  and  energies  of  another  ex-  . 
pedition,  having  a starting  or  retreating  ) 
point  much  nearer  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions than  Great  Bear  Lake;  and  it  was 
quite  evident  to  us  that  auy  further  fool- 
hardy nerseveranee  could  only  lead  to  the 
loss  ot  tiic  great  object  already  attained,  I 
together  with  that  of  the  whole  party.’  j 
The  voyagers  therefore  wisely  deterininrn  ^ 
to  return;  and  ihev  began  to  retrace  their  | 
steps  on  the  same  day,  the  20th  of  August,  r 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  aerompany  j 
them  in  their  voyage  homeward,  during  ; 
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which  we  regret  to  find  the  party  suffered  \ 
extremely  from  the  excessive  cold.  Their  i 
course  home  took  them  through  the  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and  down  the  Mackenzie,  and 
they  finally  reached  Fort  Simpson  on  the 
Hth  of  October,  having  been  nearly  four 
months  engaged  in  an  expedition,  the  difii- 
culties,  perils,  and  sufferings  of  which, 
nothing  but  an  Arctic  voyage  we  presume 
can  give  the  imagination  any  idea  of.  Al- 
though hard  pressed  for  space,  we  must 
quote  the  concluding  passage  of  the  de- 
spatch, as  it  shows  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  men : * We  rejoice  in  having  anticipated 
the  Russian  expedition,  and  secured  to  oiir 
country  and  the  company  the  indisputable 
honour  of  discovering  the  north-west  pas- 
sage, which  has  been  an  object  of  search  to 
all  maritime  nations  for  three  centuries. 
When  our  expedition  w'as  planned  at  Nor- 
way House,  in  1836,  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  Sir  George  Back  would  have 
achieved  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia 
with  the  Vernon  boats,  and  that  our  meet- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River 
would  have  left  no  blank  in  the  geo^aphy 
of  Northern  America.  That  officer’s  tailure, 
the  exhaustion  of  our  men  and  means,  and 
the  necessity  of  a new  wintering  CTOund, 
render  a fresh  expedition  indispensable  for 
the  examination  of  the  gulf  of  Boothia,  the 
I circuit  of  which  to  the  Strait  of  the  Fury 
' and  Ilccta,  according  to  the  Esquimaux 
' accounts,  cannot  be  less  than  or  500 
miles,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  recommend 
to  yonr  approbation  the  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Simpson  to  perfect  this  interesting 
service,  which,  as  be  had  no  wish  to  avail 
; himself  of  the  leave  of  absence  granted,  he 
is  prepared  to  follow  up  whenever  the  limit- 
ed means  required  are  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal/ 

NOTES,  in  music,  characters  which  mark 
pitch  and  the  time  of  a sqund,  and  the 
I swiftness  and  slowness  of  its  motions.  In 
j general,  under  not^s  arc  comprehended  all 
^ the  signs  or  characters  uifcd  in  music, 

; tliough  in  propriety  the  word  only  implies 
: the  marks  which  denote  the  degrees  of 
' gravity  and  acuteness  to  be  givcu  to  each 
sound.  ^See  Music.] 

I NOUN,  in  grammar,  a word  that  denotes 
an^  object  of  which  wc  speak,  whether  that 
I object  be  animate,  inanimate,  or  ideal;  as 
: man,  gate,  mind.  Nouns  form  the  basis  of 
! all  language:  thns,  we  cal)  a certain  instru- 
ment, h$aio;  the  act  of  using  that  instru- 
j ment,  tawing ; and  thence  obtain  the  verb, 
to  taw. 

NOVAC'ULITR,  in  mineralogy,  the  hone, 

! or  Tnrkeg  oiUttone,  a variety  of  argillaceous 
I slate.  It  owes  its  power  of  whetting  or 
sharpening  steel  instruments  to  the  fine 
siliceous  particles  it  contains.  Various 
! other  stones  are  used  as  whetstones,  such 
AS  mira  slate,  freestone,  &c. 

NOV'EL,  in  literature,  a fictitious  tale,  or 
imnffinary  history  of  real  life,  generally  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the 
pasiinns,  foremost  among  wliicii  is  love. 
**In  the  novel,”  says  Goethe,  ”scntiments 
and  events  arc  to  be  chiefly  represented ; in 


the  drama,  character  and  actions.  The 
hero  of  the  novel  must  be  passive,  or,  at 
least,  not  in  a high  degree  active ; but  ve 
expect  of  the  dramatic  hero  action.”  His- 
torical novels,  excellent  as  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  are,  blend  facts  so  incongru* 
ously  with  fiction,  that  they  create  erroneous 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  readers  who 
shrink  from  toilsome  research;  and  though 
they  may  convey  a tolerably  faithful  picture 
of  past  manners,  the  high-wrought  inci- 
dents with  which  they  are  filled  make  a 
sad  jumble  when  associated  with  the  matter- 
of-fact  events  described,  by  the  sober  his- 
torian.  A’ovei,  in  civil  law,  a term  used. 

for  the  constitutions  of  several  emperors, 
as  those  of  Justin,  Tiberius,  Leo,  and  more 
particularly  of  those  of  Justinian.  Tlie  con- 
stitutions of  Justinian  were  called  novels, 
either  from  their  producing  a great  alter- 
ation in  the  face  of  the  ancient  law',  or 
because  they  w ere  made  on  new  cases,  and, 
after  the  revisal  of  the  ancient  code,  com- 
piled by  order  of  that  emperor. 

NOYEM'BER,  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  Julian  year,  consisting  only  of  thirty 
days.  It  is  the  first  w'inter  month  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  first  summer 
month  of  the  southern.  Its  name,  Novem- 
ber, oririnates  in  its  being  the  ninth  month 
of  the  Roman  reckoning. 

NOV'ICE,  a person  not  yet  skilled  or 
experienced  in  an  art  or  profession.  Novice 
is  more  particularly  used  in  monasteries 
for  a religious  person,  in  his  or  her  novi- 
tiate, or  year  of  probation,  and  who  has  not 
made  the  vows. 

NOVr'TIATE,  the  terra  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  those  who  are  to  enter  a mo- 
nastery, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  living 
up  to  the  rule  to  w'hich  they  are  to  bind 
themselves  by  vow.  The  novitiate  is  gene- 
rally very  severe ; the  novice  generally  having 
to  perform  many  menial  offices  about  the 
convent,  and  to  give  account  of  the  most 
trifiing  actions  to  the  master  of  the  novices. 

NU  CLEUS,  properly,  the  kernel  of  a 
nut,  or  of  any  seed  inclosed  within  a liusk. 
In  astronomy,  the  term  nucleut  is  used  for 
the  body  of  a comet,  otlicrwisc  called  its 
head.  In  ancient  architecture,  nucleus 
signified  the  middle  flooring,  which  con- 
sisted of  A strong  cement,  over  which  they 
laid  the  pavement. 

NUDE  COM'PACT  fnudum  pactumj,  in 
law,  a contract  made  w'ithout  any  consi- 
deration, ami  therefore  not  valid.  iVur/g 
matter,  a bare  allegation  of  something 
done. 

NUDIPEDA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  n festival 
in  which  all  were  obliged  to  walk  bare- 
footed. This  was  done  on  account  of  some 
ublic  calamity;  ns  the  plague,  a famine, 
c.  &c.  It  was  likewise  usual  for  the 
Homan  matrons,  when  any  supplication 
and  vows  were  to  be  made  to  the  goddess 
Vesta,  to  walk  in  procession  to  her  temple 
barefooted. 

NU'DiTIKS,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
those  parts  of  the  human  figure  whicli  arc 
not  covered  with  drapery.  The  appearance 
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of  the  covering  being  determined  by  the 
structure  of  the  frame,  it  is  essential  to  the 
painter,  as  well  as  the  sculptor,  to  study 
the  naked  figure  with  the  greatest  attention. 

NUM'BER,  in  arithmetic,  an  assemblage 
of  several  units  or  of  sever^  things  of  the 
same  kind.  Cardinal  numbers  express  the 
number  of  things,  as  1,  2,  3,  4.  Ordinal 
numbers  denote  the  order  of  things,  as  1st, 
2d,  3d,  &c.  Even  numbers  are  those  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  equal  paits,  with- 
out a fraction,  as  6,  12,  &c.  Uneven  num- 
bers arc  such  as  leave  a remainder  after 
being  divided,  as  5,  13,  &c.  A square  num- 
ber 18  the  product  of  any  number  multi- 
plied by  itself,  as  4,  the  product  of  2 multi- 
plied by  2.  A rational  number,  is  one 
commensurable  with  unity.  A number  in- 
commensurable with  unity  is  termed  tr- 
rafional  or  surd.  A cubic  number  is  the 
product  of  a square  number  by  its  root: 
such  is  27,  as  being  the  product  of  the 
square  number  9,  by  its  root  3.  A perfect 
number  is  that  whose  aliquot  parts  added 
together  make  the  whole  number,  as  6,  28 ; 
the  aliquot  parts  of  six  being  3, 2,  and  1=6 ; 
and  those  of  28,  being  14,  7,  4,  2,  1=28. 
Imperfect  numbers,  those  whose  aliquot 
parts  added  together,  make  either  more  or 
less  than  the  whole.  Homogeneal  numbers, 
are  those  referred  to  the  same  units  ; those 
referred  to  different  units  are  termed  hete- 
rogeneal. 

NUM'BERS,  the  title  of  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  so  called  because  it  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  numbering  of  the 
people.  The  book  comprehends  a period 
of  the  Israelitish  history  of  about  thirty- 

eight  years. Numbers,  in  poetry,  oratory, 

music,  &c.  are  certain  measures,  or  ca- 
dences, which  render  a verse,  period,  or 
song,  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Poetical  num- 
bers consist  in  a certain  harmony  in  the 
order  and  quantity  of  syllables  constituting 
feet.  Rhetorical  numbers  are  a sort  of 
simple  unaffected  harmony,  less  apparent 
than  that  of  verse,  but  such  as  is  perceived 
and  affects  the  mind  with  pleasure. 

N U'M  E R A L L E T'T  E R S,  the  Roman 
capital  letters  which  stand  as  substitutes 
for  figures  ; as  I for  1 ; X for  10;  L for  60  ; 
C for  100,  &c. 

NUMERATION,  the  art  of  expressing 
in  figures  any  number  proposed  in  words, 
or  expressing  in  words  any  number  pro- 
posed in  figures.  Thus  for  one  thousand, 
we  write  1000,  &c. 

NU'MERATOR,  in  arithmetic,  the  num- 
ber in  the  upjier  line  of  a fraction,  denoting 
the  number  of  the  given  parts  taken,  ns  3 
in  ^4,  that  is  three  out  of  the  four  parts  of 
an  integer. 

NUMISMATICS,  or  NUM  ISM  A- 
T O I/O  G Y,  the  name  of  the  science  wliich 
has  for  its  object  the  study  of  coins  and 
medals  of  all  nations,  as  means  of  history 
and  rectification  of  dates  in  chronology. 
The  earliest  coins  are  Phoenician,  and  were 
styuck  or  imprinted  from  dies  unreversed, 
BO  that  the  inscription  was  reversed;  but 
those  struck  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 


The  study  of  coins  and  medals  is  indis-  b j! 
pensable  to  archseology,  and  to  a thorough  t j 
acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts.  Thej  in- . 5 , 
dicate  the  names  of  provinces  and  cities,  3 | 
determine  their  position,  and  present  pic-  a 
tures  of  many  celebrated  places.  They  fix  S 
the  period  of  events,  sometimes  determine  = I 
their  character,  and  enable  us  to  trace  the  ] 
series  of  kings  ; they  also  give  us  the  attn-  % 
butes  and  titles  of  different  divinities,  the  « ' 
utensUs  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  ^ | 
and  the  costume  of  the  priests — iu  fine,  u 
every  thing  which  relates  to  usages,  civil,  ^ • 
military,  and  religious — while  they  enable  » 
us  to  trace  the  epochs  of  different  styles  of 
art,  and  are  of  great  assistance  in  our  phi- 
lological researches.  [See  Medals.] 

NUM'MULITE,  the  fossil  remains  of  a 
chambered  shell  of  a flattened  form,  for- 
merly mistaken  for  money. 

NUN'CIO,  a person  sent  by  the  pope  on 
foreign  missions  which  concern  ecclesias- 
tical affairs. 

NUN'CUPATIVE  WILL,  in  law,  a wiU 
or  testamentary  desire  expressed  verbaHv, 
but  not  put  into  writing.  It  depends  merely 
on  oral  testimony  for  proof,  though  after- 
wards reduced  to  ^NTiting.  Nuncupative, 
in  a general  sense,  signifies  something  that 
exists  only  in  name. 

NUN'DINiE,  in  antiquity,  days  set  apart 
by  the  Romans  for  the  country  people  to 
expose  their  wares  and  commodities  to 
sale,  very  similar  to  our  large  markets  or 
fairs.  They  were  called  Nundina,  because 
they  were  kept  every  ninth  day. 

NUN'NERY,  in  the  Romish  church,  a 
religious  house  for  nuns,  or  females  who 
have  bound  themselves  by  vow  to  a single 
life. 

NUR'SERY,  in  gardening,  is  a piece  of 
land  set  apart  for  raising  and  propagating 
all  sorts  of  trees  and  plants,  to  sup^y  the 
garden  and  other  plantations. 

NUT  MEG,  the  kernel  of  a fruit  belong- 
ing to  a species  of  Myristica,  growing  in 
the  isles  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  South 
Sea.  The  fruit  is  of  the  kind  called  a 
drupe,  that  is,  a pulpy  pericarp  without 
valves,  containing  a nut  or  kernel.  It  is 
generally  separated  from  its  outward  coat, 
the  mace,  before  it  is  shipped,  but  the 
whole  fruit  is  occAsionnlly  imported  in  a 
preserved  state,  as  a sweetmeat. 

NUTATION,  in  astnmoiiiy,  a tremulous 
motion  of  the  earth’s  axis,  by  which  in  its 
annual  revolution  it  is  twice  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic,  and  as  often  returns  to  its 
former  position. 

NUT'GALLS,  excrescences  on  the  leaf  of 
the  oak.  The  Aleppo  galls  arc  imported  for 
the  use  of  dvers,  calico  printers,  Ac. 

NUTIir  tiON,  in  the  animal  economy, 
is  the  identification  and  assimilation  of  nu- 
tritive matter  to  our  organs,  or  the  repair- 
ing the  continual  loss  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  undergo.  The  motion  of 
the  parts  of  the  body,  the  friction  of  these 
parts  with  each  other,  and  especially  the 
action  of  the  air,  would  destroy  the 
entirely,  if  the  loss  was  not  repaired  by  a 
proper  diet,  containing  nutritive  juices ; 


Romans  arn  most  deserving  our  attention. 
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which  hein^  digested  into  the  stomach, 
and  aften\'ards  converted  into  chyle,  mix 
with  the  blood,  and  arc  distributed  through 
the  whole  body  for  its  nutrition.  In  pro* 
portion  as  our  parts  arc  destroyed,  they  are 
renewed  by  homo^neous  particles,  or  such 
as  are  exactly  similar  to  themselves ; other- 
wise their  nature,  which  is  always  alike, 
w ould  suffer  continual  changes.  When  the 
nutritive  matter  has  been  aniroalized,  or  as- 
similated to  the  body  which  it  is  designed 
to  nourish,  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, circulation,  respiration,  and  se- 
cretion, the  parts  which  it  supplies  retain 
and  incorporate  it  with  their  own  substance. 
This  nutritive  identification  is  variously 
effected  in  different  parts,  as  the  brain, 
muscles,  bones,  &c.;  each  of  these  appro- 
priates to  itself,  by  a true  secretion,  that 
w’hich  is  found  analogous  to  its  nature,  and 
rejects  the  heterogeneous  particles.  A bone 
is  a secretory  organ  that  becomes  encrusted 
with  phosphate  of  lime;  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, which  in  the  w'ork  of  nutrition  per- 
form the  office  of  excretory  ducts,  remove 
this  salt  after  it  has  remained  a certain 
time  in  the  arcolse  of  its  texture.  It  is  the 
same  in  muscles  w*ith  respect  to  the  fibrin; 
and  in  the  brain  w’ith  albumen : each  part 
imbibes,  and  renders  solid  in  its  structure, 
such  juices  as  arc  of  the  same  nature,  in 
consequence  of  a power,  of  which  the  afii- 
nity  of  aggregation  of  the  chemists  gives  us 
an  idea,  and  perhaps  furnishes  us  with  an 
exact  model.  Every  living  body,  without 
exception,  seems  to  possess  a faculty  of 
forming  and  decomposing  substances,  by 
the  assistance  of  which  it  is  supported,  and 
of  giving  rise  to  new  products.  Thus  the 
animal  machine  is  continually  destroyed, 
and  at  distant  periods  of  life  does  not,  per- 
haps, contain  a tingle  particle  of  the  same 
constituent  parts. 

NUX  VOMTCA,  in  botany,  an  East  In- 
dian tree,  and  it#  fruit,  which  is  globular, 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  contains 
several  seeds.  These  seeds  are  a certain 
poison  for  cats,  dogs,  &c.,  and  is  confidently 
said  to  be  one  of  the  ingredients  unlawfully 
infused  into  beer,  Co  give  it  a stupifying 
quality. 

NYCHTHEMERON,  among  the  an- 
cients,  signified  the  whole  natural  day,  or 
day  and  night,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  equal  parts.  This  way  of  con- 
sidering the  dav  was  particularly  adopted 
by  the  Jews,  ana  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to 
that  expression  of  Moses,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day." 

NYCTALfXPIA,  in  medicine,  a defect  of 
vision,  by  which,  through  weakness,  the 
patient  can  discern  objects  only  in  obscure 


places,  or  by  the  d»ill  light  of  evening.  This 
is  a constitutional  defect,  not  to  be  cured. 
Anatomists  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  a 
constituent  part  of  the  animal  substance, 
called  the  rete  mucosum,  w hich  gives  colour 
to  the  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes. 

NY’L'GHAU,  in  zoology,  an  animal 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  bearing  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  both  the  bovine 
and  deer  species.  Its  body,  horns,  and  tail 
are  not  unlike  those  of  a bull ; and  the  head, 
neck,  and  legs  are  very  like  those  of  a deer. 
The  colour  in  general  is  ash  or  gray.  Its 
horns  are  about  seven  inches  long,  and  of  a 
triangular  shape.  It  eats  oats,  is  fond  of 
grass,  hay,  and  wheat  bread.  The  female 
is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  more  re- 
sembles the  deer,  and  has  no  horns. 

NYMPH' A,  or  NYMPH,  in  entomolo^, 
the  second  state  of  an  insect  passing  to  its 
perfect  form  ; another  name  for  the  pupa, 
chrysalis,  or  aurclia, 

NYMPHiE'A,  certain  public  baths  at 
Rome,  of  which  there  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber, adorned  with  curious  statues  of  the 
Nymphs,  to  whom  they  were  consecrated, 
furnished  with  pleasant  grottoes,  and  sup- 
plied with  cooling  fountains,  which  ren- 
dered tbem  exceedingly  delightful,  and 
drew  great  numbers  to  frequent  them. 
Silence  was  particularly  required  there,  as 
appears  by  this  inscription,  Nyniphis  loci, 
bibe,  lava,  face. 

NYMPH/E'A,  in  botany,  the  Water  Lily, 
a genus  of  plants  in  the  Limucan  system, 
class  13  Polyandria,  order  1 Monoffynia. 
The  species  are  perennials. 

NYMPH/E'A  LO'TUS,  in  botany,  the 
Egyptian  lotus ; an  aquatic  plant,  a native 
of  both  Indies.  The  root  is  conical,  firm, 
about  the  size  of  a middling  pear,  covered 
with  a blackish  bark,  and  set  round  with 
fibres.  It  has  a sweetish  taste,  and,  when 
boiled  or  roasted,  becomes  as  vellow  within 
as  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The  plant  grows  in 
abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
there  much  sought  after  by  the  poor,  w'ho  in 
a short  time  collect  enough  to  supply  their 
families  with  food  for  several  days. 

NYMPHS,  local  goddesses,  as  Nereids  in 
the  sea ; Naiads  of  the  fountains ; Dryads 
of  the  woods,  &c.  &c. 

NYSTAG'MUS,  in  medicine,  a tw'inkling 
of  the  eyes,  such  as  happens  when  a person 
is  very  sleepy.  It  is  known  by  the  insta- 
bility or  involuntary  and  constant  motions 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  from  one  canthus 
to  another,  or  in  some  other  directions. 
Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  a hip- 
pus,  or  an  alternate  and  repeated  dilatation 
and  constriction  of  the  pupil;  and,  as 
there  arc  several  species  of  nystagmus,  it  is 
evident  it  arises  from  various  causes. 


TUB  NVMPllS  ARB  ALWAYS  R K P It  KS  R NTR  D IN  TtlK  RKAUTT  OP  TUUni. 
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THB  NTMPBS  HXLD  A UIODLK  STATION  BETWEEN  GODS  AND  MORTALS;  AND,  THOUGH  NOT  IMMORTAL,  WERE  REMARKABLE  FOR  LONQEVITT. 


STA^iOINO  TREB  IS  MEASORED  BY  SQUARING  ONE-POORTU  OP  THE  GIRTU,  AND  MULTIPLYING  IT  BY  THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  TRUNK. 
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OAK  TWEES  SHOULD  NOT  UK  PBM  ED  TILL  THEY  ARE  PROM  50  TO  JO  YEARS  OLD. 

oak]  ®I;e  Scientific  antJ  ICiterarp  0'reasurn  ; [oar 
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0,  the  fourtli  vowel  and  the  fifteenth 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  is  pronounced  by 
projecting  the  Ups,  and  forming  an  opening 
resembling  the  letter  itself.  The  English 
language  designates  not  less  than  four 
sounds  by  the  character  o,  exemplified  in 
the  words  no,  prove,  for^  not.  The  French 
indicate  the  sound  o (pronounced  as  in  no) 
by  various  signs.  The  use  of  o is  next  in 
frequency  to  that  of  a:  it  is  used  particu- 
larly to  express  admiration,  warning,  pity, 
imploring ; and,  in  general,  as  introductory 
to  language  expressive  of  great  emotion,  as 
0!  or  Oh!  With  an  apostrophe  after  it, 
0 signifies  son  in  Irish  proper  names ; as 
O’Neil  (the  son  of  Neil),  like  the  prefix  ilfac. 

OAK  (quercus)  in  botany,  a tree  ranking 
among  the  most  useful  of  the  productions 
of  temperate  cUmates.  More  than  eighty 
species  are  known ; but  the  common  Euro- 
pean oak  (quercus  robur)  is  a tree  of  the 
first  consequence  on  account  of  the  qua- 
lities of  its  wood.  It  attains  the  height  of 
from  60  to  100  feet,  with  a trunk  from  6 to 
12,  or  more,  in  circumference.  From  the 
solidity  and  durability  of  the  wood,  it  is 
employed  for  a vast  variety  of  purposes, 
and,  above  all,  for  ship-building.  The 
British  oak  surpasses  all  other  kinds;  and 
to  it  this  country  is  indebted  for  its  boasted 
“ wooden  walls.^'  Before  the  introduction 
of  mahogany,  it  was  very  generally  used  for 
fiu*uiture;  and  it  is  also  the  best  wood  for 
fuel.  Evelyn  mentions  an  oak  cut  down  in 
Donnington  Park,  near  Newbury,  once  the 
residence  of  Chaucer,  which  ran  fifty  feet 
clear  w ithout  a knot,  and  cut  clean  timber 
five  feet  square  at  the  base.  The  “lady 
oak,”  mentioned  by  Sir  E.  Harley,  produced 
a butt  of  forty  feet,  and  squared  five  feet 
throughout  its  whole  length,  thus  pro- 
ducing twenty  tons  of  timber.  In  1810  an 
oak  tree,  w'hich  grew  about  four  miles  from 
Newport  in  Monmouthshire,  was  felled  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  navy,  which  contained 
2116  cubic  feet  of  sound  and  convertible 
timber.  The  main  trunk  was  nine  feet  and 
a half  in  diameter.  The  tree  was  purchased, 
standing,  for  405^,  and  when  brought  to 
market,  it  produced  nearly  600/.  But  the 
most  magnificent  oak  ever  known  to  grow 
in  England,  was  probably  that  dug  out  of 
IlatfiLdd  bog:  it  was  120  feet  in  length, 
twelve  in  diameter  at  the  base,  ten  in  the 
middle,  and  six  at  the  smaller  end  where 
broken  off;  so  that  the  butt  for  sixty  feet 
squared  seven  feet  of  timber,  and  four  its 
entire  length.  In  the  New  Forest,  Evelyn 
counted,  in  the  sections  of  some  trees,  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  concentric  rings 
of  wood,  each  of  which  recorded  a year  s 
growth.  Gilpin,  in  his  charming  “ 1‘orcst 
Scenery,”  notices  “ a few  venerable  oaks  in 
Uio  New  Forest,  tlint  chronicle  upon  their 
furrowed  trunks,  ages  before  the  Conquest.” 

). 

The  grow'th  of  the  common  oak  in  general 
is  extremely  slow’.  The  acorn  is  the  fruit 
of  tins  tree,  and,  though  now  used  as  the 
food  of  swine,  in  ancient  times  it  formed  an 
important  article  of  nutriment  to  some  of 
the  northern  nations,  and,  among  others, 
to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles. 
The  oak  is  raised  from  acorns,  sown  either 
w here  the  tree  is  to  stand,  or  in  a nursery 
whence  the  young  trees  are  transplanted. 
A fine  growm  oak  conveys  to  the  mind  as- 
sociations of  strength  and  duration,  which 
are  very  impressive ; nay,  Vitruvius  has  said, 
that  when  driven  into  the  earth  it  is  of 
eternal  duration.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  oak  in  England — the  Quercus  robur  and 
the  Quercus  sessijlora ; the  former  of  which 
affords  a close-grained,  firm,  solid  timber, 
rarely  subject  to  rot;  the  other  more  loose 
and  sappy,  very  liable  to  rot,  and  not  half 
so  durable.  This  difference  was  noticed  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Ray ; and  Martyn  in  his 
“Flora  Rustica,“  and  Sir  James  Smith  in 
his  “ Flora  Britannica,  ” have  ,added  their 
testimonies  to  the  fact.  To  the  intro- 
duction of  this  second  species  of  oak  in  our 
naval  dock  yards,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
prevalence  of  the  dry  rot,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  so  destructive  to  the  British 

navy. Oak-bark  is  used  in  tanning.  In 

medicine,  the  bark  is  a strong  astringent, 
and  is  therefore  recommended  in  haimor- 
rhages.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  would 
answer  every  purpose  of  Peruviau  hark ; but 
this  idea  others,  after  trial,  have  discoun- 
tenanced. Both  the  bark  and  the  leaves 
are  employed  in  hot-beds;  and  the  leaves 
are  now  reckoned  better  for  this  use  than 
the  bark. 

OAIC-GALLS,  protuberances  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  formed  and  inhabited  by 
insects.  They  appear  in  April,  and  remain 
till  June  or  longer.  When  opened,  they  arc 
found  to  contain  one  insect  only.  “ It 
miglit  appear  that  the  parent  fly,  when  she 
had  formed  a gall  for  the  habitation  of  her 
worm  offspring,  had  placed  it  in  an  im- 
pregnable fortress;  but  this  is  not  the  case; 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  a fly  which 
produces  a worm  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  | 
pierces  the  sides  of  the  gall  and  deposits  her 
egg  within  it.  The  worm,  when  hatched, 
feeds  upon  the  proper  inhabitant;  and  fi- 
nally, after  devouring  it,  passes,  itself,  into 
the  chrysalis  stale,  and  thence  appears  in  the 
form  of  its  parent-fly,  and  is  seen  making  its 
way  out  of  the  gall.” 

OAK'UM,  old  n>pcs  untwisted,  and 
cd  out  into  loose  hemp ; used  in  caulking 
the  scams,  tree-nails,  and  bends  of  a ship, 
for  stopping  or  preventing  leaks,  llial 
fonned  from  untarred  ropes  is  called  white 
oakum. 

OAR,  a long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one 

AJtT  A nniTISn  oak  has  BKBN  PLANTKD  by  THK  PROVinENT  SQUIRnKl.. 


AB  IN  TUB  MOliK  NOHTHBUN  COUNT1K8. 
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OATS  YIBL]>,  AT  AN  AVBRAGE,  8 POUNDS  OF  MEAL  FOU  14  POUNDS  OF  COHN. 


oat]  XttD  QutionatB  of  tl;e  IStlles  "Ccttves.  [oba 


end  and  round  at  the  other»  used  to  propel 
a boat  or  barge  on  the  water.  The  Hat  part 
is  called  the  blude^  and  the  round  end  the 
handle.  To  push  the  boat  or  vessel  forwards 
by  means  of  this  instrxunent,  the  rowers 
turn  their  backs  fon\*ards,  and  dipping  the 
blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull  the  handle 
forward,  which,  striking  the  water,  neces- 
sarily  impels  the  vessel  according  to  the 
force  and  skill  with  which  the  action  is  per- 
formed. 

OA'SIS,  a fertile  spot,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  uninhabitable  deserts  of  north- 
ern Ainca : the  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
cluster  of  verdant  spots.  In  the  desert  of 
Sahara  there  are  several  of  these,  wdiicb 
serve  as  halting'placcs  for  the  caravans. 
There  are  also  some  considerable  tow  ns  so 
named,  which  are  described  in  the  travels 
of  Belzoni,  Edmondstone,  Browne,  and 
others. 

OAT,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus 
Acena.  From  the  back  of  the  corolla,  there 
grows  a single,  crooked,  and  contorted  arista, 
or  aw’D : the  corolla  serves  as  a pericarp, 
surrounding  a single  seed,  w’hich  is  of  an 
oblong  figure,  very  sharp-pointed  at  each 
end,  and  with  a longitudinal  furrow.  'When 
the  seed  or  grain  only  is  intended  to  be 
spoken  of,  the  word  is  commonlv  used  in 
toe  plural,  oate.  The  meal  of  this  grain, 
oatmeal^  forms  a considerable  article  of  food 
for  man  in  some  countries ; and  in  all  parts 
oats  are  excellent  food  for  horses  and  cat- 
tle. It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal 
grasses  growing  luxuriantly  in  cold  north- 
ern climates,  and  in  coarse  mountainous 
districts,  where  neither  wheat  nor  barley 
can  be  advantageously  cultivated.  In  Scot- 
land, where  it  oas  long  formed  a principal 

f)art  of  the  food  of  the  people,  and  in  Ire- 
aud,  great  quantities  are  grown. — Tlie  ori- 
ginal country  of  the  oat,  that  is,  the  place  in 
which  it  grows  writhout  cultivation,  is  fixed 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  in  Arsossi,  a small  territory 
near  the  source  of  the  Nile : “ Wild  oats,” 
says  this  traveller,  **  grow  up  here,  spon- 
taneously, to  a prodigious  height  and  size, 
capable  often  of  concealing  both  the  horse 
and  his  rider,  and  some  of  the  stalks  being 
little  less  than  an  inch  in  circumference. 
Thev  have,  when  ripe,  the  appearance  of 
small  canes.  The  innabitants  make  no  sort 
of  use  of  this  grain  in  any  period  of  its 
rowth.  The  uppermost  thin  husk  of  it  is 
cautifully  variegated  with  a cnangeahlc 
purple  colour:  the  taste  is  perfectly  good.'* 
•—^Transformation  of  oat$  into  rye.  It  is 
asserted  that  this  transformation  will  take 

Slace  if  the  oats  be  sown  very  late  (about 
lidsummrr-day),  and  cut  twice  as  green 
fodder  before  shooting  into  flower  stalks ; 
whereupon  a considerable  number  of  the 
oat  plants  do  not  die  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  but  are  changed  in  the  following 
spring  into  rye,  fonning  stalks  whicii  can- 
not be  known  from  those  of  the  finest  win- 
ter rye. 

OATH,  is  a solemn  affirmation  made  in 
I the  presence  of  a magistrate  nr  other  per- 
' son  rendered  rompeteiit  hy  the  law  to  ad- 
minister  it,  in  which  the  person  sworn  in- 


vokes the  Almighty  to  witness  that  Ms 
testimony  is  true.  A person  who  is  to  be  a 
witness  in  a cause  may  have  two  oaths  ad- 
ministered to  him;  the  one  to  speak  the 
truth,  in  relation  to  w'hat  the  court  shall 
think  fit  to  ask  him,  concerning  himself  or 
any  thing  else  that  is  not  evidence  in  the 
cause ; and  the  other  purely  to  give  evidence 
m the  cause  wherein  he  is  produced  as  a 
witness;  the  former  of  which  is  called  an 
oath  upon  a voyer  dire.  By  statute,  all  w'ho 
hold  offices  of  any  kind  under  the  govern- 
ment, members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
ecclesiastical  persons,  members  of  colleges, 
school-masters,  serjeants-at-law,  counsel- 
lors, attorneys,  advocates,  proctors,  &c.,  are 
required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
&c.  The  laws  of  all  civilised  states  have 
required  the  security  of  an  oath  for  evidence 
given  in  a court  of  justice  ; and  the  Christian 
religion,  while  it  utterly  prohibits  profane 
and  needless  swearing,  does  not  seem  to 
forbid  oaths  duly  required,  or  taken  on  ne- 
cessary occasions.  But  the  Quakers  and 
Moravians, — swayed  by  the  sense  which  they 
put  upon  that  text  of  Scripture  in  St.  Mat- 
thew which  says,  Swear  not  at  ail,**  and  St. 
James’s  words,  ch.  v.  12., — refuse  to  swear 
upon  any  occasion,  even  at  the  requisition 
of  a magistrate,  and  in  a court  of  justice. 
These  scruples  appear  to  proceed  from  not 
distinpiishmg  between  the  proper  use  and 
the  abuse  of  swearing.  It  is  doubtless 
impious  to  call  upon  God  to  witness  trifles, 
or  to  use  his  holy  name  as  a mere  ex- 
pletive in  conversation;  but  it  docs  not 
follow  that  we  may  not  call  upon  him 
to  witness  truths  of  importance.  If  it  be 
lawful  to  ask  of  God  our  daily  bread,  and 
other  earthly  blessings,  it  cannot  surely 
be  unlawful,  where  the  lives  or  properties 
of  our  neighbours,  or  the  security  of  go- 
vernment is  concerned,  to  invoke  him  with 
reverence  to  witness  the  truth  of  our  as- 
sertions, or  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions  ; 
because  of  our  truth  and  sincerity,  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  none  but  he  can  be  tlie  witness. 
— Oaths  to  perform  illegal  acts  do  not 
bind,  nor  do  they  excuse  tlie  performance 
of  the  act.  Perjury  is  ti  e wilful  violation 
of  an  oath  administered  by  a lawful  autho- 
rity to  a witness  in  a judicial  proceeding. — 
Different  formalities  nave  been  customary 
in  diflerent  countries  in  taking  oaths.  The 
Jews  sometimes  swore  with  their  hands 
lihed  up,  and  sometimes  placed  under  the 
thigh  of  the  person  to  whom  thev  swore. 
This  was  also  the  custom  among  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  Uomaiis.  The  ancients 
guarded  against  perjury  very  religiously; 
and  for  fear  they  might  mil  into  it  through 
neglect  of  due  form,  they  usually  declared 
that  they  bound  themselves  only  so  far  as 
the  oath  was  practicable;  and  lest  the  ob- 
ligation should  lie  upon  their  ghosts,  they 
' made  an  express  oiiligation,  when  they 
swore,  that  the  oath  should  be  cancelled  at 
their  death.  Perjury  they  believed  could 
not  pass  unpunished,  and  expected  the  di- 
vine vcngcniice  to  overtake  the  perjured 
villain  evi*n  in  this  life. 

OBAni'All,  or  Me  prophecy  of  Ohadiah 


Tim  nan  oat  is  cntari.T  covrrvr.n  to  rimsniRF,  sTArronn,  and  nnanr. 
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TBB  FBKQPINT  PSK  OF  THAT  SOLEMN  INVOCATION  “ SO  HELP  MB  GOD  1**  IS  CALCULATED  TO  TAKE  FROM  THE  SACREDNESS  OF  THE  OBLIGATION  IT  IMPOSES. 


AS  OBBLTSK»  66  FEBT  HIGH,  WAS  BBOUOUI  FROM  LUXOR,  A VILLAGE  SEAR  THEBES,  IN  EGYPT,  AND  SET  UP  IN  THE  PLACE  LOUIS  XV.  IN  PARIS,  1836. 


OBELISKS  WERE  CALLED  BY  THE  EGYPTIAN  PRIESTS,  FINGERS  OF  TUB  SUN. 


obi] 


Scientific  anH  ILiterarij  ®reaswrn ; 


[ono 


a canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  contained  in  one  single  chapter, 
and  is  partly  an  invective  against  the  cruelty 
of  the  Edomites,  and  partly  a prediction  of 
the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  of  the  victory 
and  triumph  of  the  whole  church  over  her 
enemies. 

OBCOR'DATE,  in  botany,  shaped  like  a 
heart,  with  the  apex  downward ; as,  an  o6- 
cordate  petal  or  legume. 

O’BEAH,  a species  of  i\itchcraft  prac- 
tised among  the  Negroes,  the  apprehension 
of  which  operating  upon  their  superstitious 
fears,  is  frequently  attended  with  disease 
and  death. 

OB'ELISIC,  in  architecture,  a high  quad- 
rangular pillar,  diminishing  as  it  ascends, 
and  terminating  in  a small  pyramid.  Obe- 
lisks are  of  Egyptian  origin  ; and,  according 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  first  erected  in 
honour  of  the  sun.  One  of  their  uses  was 
to  find  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  serving  instead 
of  very  large  gnomons.  Augustus  erected 
an  obelisk  at  Home,  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
which  marked  the  hours  on  a horizontal 
dial  drawn  on  the  pavement.  Diodorus 
makes  mention  of  two  obelisks  of  Sesostris 
placed  before  a Theban  temple,  which  were 
120  cubits  high.  Herodotus  mentions  two 
others,  100  cubits  high,  one  of  which  was 
erected  before  a temple  at  Sais,  and  the 
other  before  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Heli- 
opolis. In  the  plenitude  of  their  power  the 
Romans  removed  many  of  these  relics,  of 
times  then  ancient,  from  their  original  situ- 
ations into  Italy,  and  erected  others.  One 
of  the  obelisks  now  standing  at  Rome,  viz. 
that  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  is  140  feet  in 
height,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  and  1"9 

feet  with  it. In  printing,  an  obelisk, 

thus  t,  is  used  as  a reference  to  a note  in 
the  margin  or  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

OB'JECT  GLASS,  in  optics,  the  glass  of 
a telescope  or  microscope  next  the  object, 
the  purpose  of  wiiich  is  to  make  a picture 
of  the  object,  with  the  rays  of  light  so  di- 
verging that  the  picture  may  be  viewed  by 
another  glass,  which  fits  them  for  distinct 
vision. 

OBJECT'IVE  CASE,  in  some  grammars, 
is  used  for  the  accusative  case.  The  objec- 
tive or  accusative  case  is  that  in  which  the 
noun  is  the  object  to  which  the  action 
refers;  as,  “I  reminded  the  master,”  in 
which  master  is  used  in  the  accusative  or 
objective  case. Objective  line,  in  perspec- 

tive, the  line  of  an  object,  tlic  representn- 
tion  of  which  is  sought  for  in  the  draught 

or  picture. Objective  plane,  any  plane 

situated  in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  per- 
spective representation  of  which  is  required. 

O'BIT,  a funeral  solemnity,  or  office  for 
the  dead,  most  commonly ’performed  M hcn 
the  corpse  lies  in  the  church  uninterred  ^ It 
likewse  signifies  an  annual  commemoration 
of  the  dead,  performed  on  the  day  of  their 
death,  with  prayers,  alms,  &c.  In  religious 
houses  they  nave  a register,  in  which  they 
enter  the  obits  of  their  founders  and  bene- 
factors, w’hich  was  thence  termed  the  o6if- 
uary. 


OBLATA,  in  law,  things  offered  in  the 
exchequer,  or  old  debts  brought  from  fore- 
going years,  and  put  to  the  account  of  the 
present  sheriff. 

OBLATE,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  for 
any  figure  that  is  flattened  or  shortened,  as 
an  oblate  spheroid,  having  its  axi^  shorter 
than  its  middle  diameter,  being  formed  by 
the  rotation  of  an  ellipse  about  the  shorter 
axis.  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  the 
polar  diameter  being  shorter  than  the  equa- 
torial diameter  in  the  proportion  of  331  to 
332. 

OBLATI,  in  church-history,  secular  per- 
sons who  devoted  themselves  and  their  es- 
tates to  some  monastery,  into  which  they 
were  admitted  as  a kind  of  lay-brothers.  Tlie 
form  of  their  admission  was  putting  the 
bell-ropes  of  the  church  round  their  necks 
as  a mark  of  servitude.  They  wore  a reli- 
gious habit,  different  from  that  of  the  monks. 

OBLATION,  a sacrifice,  or  offering  made 
to  God.  In  the  canon-law*,  oblations  are 
defined  to  be  anything  offered  by  godly 
Christians  to  God  and  the  church,  whether 
movables  or  immovables.  Till  the  fourth 
century,  the  church  had  no  fixed  revenues, 
the  clergy  wholly  subsisting  on  voluntary 
oblations. 

OBLIGATION,  in  general,  denote?  any 
act  w'hereby  a person  becomes  bound  to 
another  to  do  something.  Obligations  are 
of  three  kinds,  viz.  natural,  civil,  and  mixed. 
Natural  obligations  are  entirely  founded  on 
natural  equity ; civil  obligations,  on  civil  au- 
thority alone,  without  any  foundation  in 
natural  equity;  and  mixed  obligations  are 
those  w'hich  being  founded  on  natural 
equity,'are  further  enforced  by  civil  autho- 
rity.  In  a legal  sense,  obligation  signi- 

fies a bond,  wherein  is  contained  a penalty, 
with  a condition  annexed  for  the  payment 
of  money,  &c. 

OBLIGATO  (Italian,  required),  in rau?:c, 
a term  used  of  those  voices  or  instruments 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  just  per- 
formance of  a piece. 

OBLI'QUE,  deviating  from  a perpen- 
dicular line  or  direction,  as  an  oblique 
angle,  &c.  that  which  is  not  a right  one.-]— “ 
Oblique  planes,  in  dialling,  are  those  which 
decline  from  the  zenith,  or  incline  towards 
the  horizon.— —06/i7mc  sailing,  is  when  a 
ship  sails  upon  some  rhomb  between  the 
four  cardinal  poinU,  making  an  oblique 

angle  with  the  meridian. ObUifne  ascen^ 

sion  and  descension,  in  astronomy,  those 
points  of  the  equinoctial  which  rise  and 
set  with  the  sun,  or  any  other  point  of  lue 
heavens  in  an  oblique  sphere. 

OBLIQ'UITY,  deviation  from  a nfrht 
line  ; neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular: 
generally  applied  to  the  ecliptic,  w hich  de- 
viates from  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator, 
23'*,  2"\ 

OB  OLUS,  a small  Grecian  silver  coin, 
equal  to  one  penny  farthing.  It  was  this 
coin  which  they  placed  in  the  mouth  of  tne 
dead,  to  pay  Charon  for  their  passage  o'er 
the  8tvx.  . , f 

OBO'VATE,  in  botany,  a term  for  a leal 
the  narrow*  end  of  which  is  dow  nw  ard. 
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OXFOaO  OBSEBTATORY  WAS  FOUNDED  IN  1772,  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  BADCIIPFE  FUND. 


oBs]  % 'NctD  JBictionarj)  of  tf)e  IBeHes  ICEttrES.  [oce 

OBSECRA'TIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
solemn  ceremony  performed  by  the  chief 
ma^strates  of  Rome,  to  avert  any  impend- 
ing calamity.  It  consisted  of  prayers  of- 
fered up  to  the  gods  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  enraged.  So  exact  were  they  in  ob- 
serving the  prescribed  form  on  these  oc- 
casions, that  a person  was  appointed  to 
read  it  over  to  the  man  who  was  to  pro- 
nounce it,  and  the  most  trilling  omission 
was  held  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  w’hole  so- 
lemnity. 

OBSECRATION,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  in 
which  the  orator  implores  the  assistance  of 
God  nr  man. 

OBSE  RV' ATORY,  a building  constructed 
in  some  lofty  situation,  and  fitted  up  w'ith 
telescopes,  quadrants,  &c.  for  the  purpose 
of  making  astronomical  observations.  We 
find  mention  of  observatories  at  a very  early 
period : some  of  them  existed  in  Chaldsea, 
ancient  Persia,  India,  and  China;  and  the 
most  clebrated  modem  ones  are  those  at 
Greenwich,  Paris,  Munich,  and  Palermo. 
Their  accuracy  is  such,  that  astronomers 
and  navigators  are  enabled  to  calculate  to 
the  3600th  part  of  a minute  of  time,  and  the 
216, 000th  part  of  a degree;  all  such  calcu- 
lations depending  on  patient  observation, 
and  not  on  any  theory  or  system  The 
Greenwich  observatory  was  built  in  1676, 
by  order  of  Charles  II.  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Jonas  Moore  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren ; 
the  former  being  surveyor-general  of  the 
ordnance:  a circumstance  from  which  the 
office  of  astronomer-royal  has  been  placed 
under  that  department.  The  person  to 
whom  the  province  of  observing  was  first 
committed,  was  Mr.  John  Flamsteed ; a man 
who.  as  Dr.  Halley  expresses  it,  seemed 
bom  for  the  employment.  In  the  year  1690, 
having  provided  himself  with  a mural  arch, 
of  seven  feet  diameter,  well  fixed  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  he  began  to  verify 
nis  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  which  hitherto 
had  depended  altogether  on  the  distances 
measured  with  the  sextant,  after  a new  and 
very  different  manner,  viz.  by  taking  the 
meridional  altitudes,  and  the  moments  of 
culmination,  or,  in  other  words,  the  right 
ascension  and  declination.  In  the  space  of 
upwards  of  forty  years  this  astronomer  col- 
lected an  immense  number  of  observations, 
which  may  he  consulted  in  his  llistoria 
Coelestis  Britannica,  published  in  1725;  the 
principal  part  of  which  is  the  Britannic 
catalogue  of  fixed  stars.  This  observatory 
is  situated  on  the  highest  eminence  of 
Greenwich  park,  about  160  feet  above  low 
water  mark.  The  observations  made  here 
arc  not  only  allowed  to  possess  unrivalled 
accuracy,  but  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  most  important  work  on  practical  as- 
tronomy ever  published,  viz.  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  whicli  Dr.  Maskelync  commenced 
in  1767-  There  arc  many  other  observa- 
tories in  the  United  Kingdom,  both  public 
and  private.  It  is  not  our  intention,  how- 
ever, to  lengthen  this  article  by  enuuio- 
rating  them;  though,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
mention  the  one  erected  by  Dr.  Ilcrschel, 
at  Slough,  where  his  far  famed  forty-fed 

telescope  (lately  removed)  for  so  many 
years  attracted  public  attention. 

OBSID'IAN,  in  mineralogy,  a black, 
glassy-looking  substance,  w'ith  a large  con- 
choidal  fracture.  It  melts  before  the  blow- 
pipe into  a white  enamel. 

OBSIDIONA'LIS,  CORONA,  a crown 
or  garland  made  of  grass,  and  given  by  the 
Romans  to  such  generals  as  had  delivered  a 
Roman  army  or  fortress  besieged  by  the 
enemy. 

OBTURATORS,  in  anatomy,  two  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh,  one  of  which  is  called  ob- 
turator internus,  and  the  other  obturator 
exiernui.  These  muscles  shut  up  the  fora- 
men or  aperture  between  the  os  pubis  and 
the  hip-bone,  and  are  rotators  of  the  thigh. 

OC'CIDENT,  in  astronomy,  that  part  of 
the  horizon  where  the  sun  descends  into  the 
low'er  hemisphere,  in  contradistinction  to 
ortenf.  Hence  we  use  the  word  occidental 
for  anything  belonging  to  the  w’cst. 

OCClF'lTAL,  in  anatomy,  a term  applied 
to  the  parts  of  the  occiputf  or  back  part  of 
the  skull. 

OC'CIPUT,  in  anatomy,  occipHis  oa,  os 
memoria,  or  os  nervorunif  the  name  given  to 
that  bone  which  forms  the  posterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  skull.  It  is  of  an  irre- 
gular figure,  convex  on  the  outside,  and 
concave  internally.  This  hone  is  thicker 
and  stronger  than  any  other  of  the  bones  of 
the  head,  except  the  petrous  parts  of  the 
ossa  temporum.  The  reason  for  this  seems 
to  be  that  it  covers  the  cerebellum,  in 
which  any  w ound  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, and  that  it  is,  byits  situation,  more 
liable  to  be  fracf.rcd  by  falls  tlian  any 
other  bone  of  the  cranium. 

OCCULT',  something  secret,  hidden,  or 
invisible,  as  the  occult  quality  of  matter. 

'rhe  occult  sciences  are  magic,  necro- 
mancy, &c.— -Occu/^,  in  geometry,  is  used 
for  a fine  that  is  scarce  perceptible,  drawn 
with  the  point  of  the  compasses,  or  a fine 
lend  pencil. Occult  disease,  is  a term  ap- 

plied to  such  diseases  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  which  are  not  understood. Oc- 

cult qualities,  those  qualities  in  bodies 
w hich  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  expla- 
nation. 

OCCULTA'TION,  in  astronomy,  the  ob- 
scuration of  any  star  or  planet  by  the  inter- 
position of  any  other  body,  ns  the  moon,&c. 
Circle  of  occultation,  an  iiiinginnry  circle 
round  the  poles,  which  contains  those  stars 
that  arc  not  visible  in  our  ijcmisphcrc. 
The  term  immerrion  is  given  to  the  slate  of 
RStar  or  planet,  when  it  is  so  near  the  sun 
as  to  be  invisible  ; also  to  that  of  the  moon 
when  she  begins  to  be  darkened  by  enter- 
ing into  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

()C'CUP;VN(/Y,  in  law,  the  Inking  pos- 
session of  0 thing  not  belonging  to  any 
person.  Occupancy,  says  Blackstone,  gave 
tlir  original  right  to  the  property  in  the 
Buhstanre  of  the  earth  itscli. 

O'CEAN,  the  iiniiie  ^iven  to  the  great 
moss  of  salt  water  which  surrounds  the 
land,  covering  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
globe;  and  which  is  distinguished,  for  eon- 
veiiicncu  of  description,  as  if  divided  into 
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A5  OB8BBVATORT  OX  A MOST  8PLKXD1D  SCALE  HAS  BSEX  ERECTED,  WITHIX  A VERY  RECENT  PERIOD,  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CAMBRIDGE 


IT  IS  A CUBIODS  PACT,  THAT  IN  SOME  PLACES  SPRINGS  OP  FRESH  WATER  ISSUE  FROSl  THE  SEA,  ENTIRELY  UNAFFECTED  BY  THE  SALT  WATER. 


8BA.-WATER  EVEN  AFTEE  DISTILLATION  DETAINS  ITS  BITTEB  TASTE. 
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three  principal  sections.  1.  The  Atlantic 
ocean,  which  divides  Europe  and  Africa 
from  America,  and  is,  in  general,  about 
3000  miles  in  width;  2.  The  Pacific  ocean, 
or  South  Sea,  which  divides  America  from 
Asia,  and  is  generally  about  10,000  miles 
over;  3.  The  Indian  ocean,  which  separates 
the  East-Indies  from  Africa,  and  is  3000 
miles  across.  The  other  seas,  which  are 
called  oceans,  are  only  parts  or  branches  of 
these,  and  i^sually  receive  their  names  from 
the  countries  they  border  upon.  The  bed 
of  the  ocean  presents  the  same  irregularities 
of  aspect  as  the  surface  of  the  land.  It  is 
diversified  by  rocks,  mountains,  plains,  and 
deep  valleys.  In  some  places  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  reach  the  bottom  ; but 
the  notion  that  it  is  anywhere  without  a 
bottom  is  incompatible  with  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth.  The  greatest  depth 
that  ever  has  been  sounded  is  7200  feet  (by 
Scoresby,  in  1819).  The  level  ofthe  seas  is. 
generally  speaking,  everywhere  the  same ; 
arising  from  the  equal  pressure,  in  every 
direction,  which  the  particles  of  a fluid  ex- 
ercise upon  each  other.  The  ocean,  there- 
fore, considered  as  a whole,  has  a spheroidal 
surface,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
true  surface  of  our  planet.  [See  Tides, 
Sea,  &c.] 

OCHLOC'RACY,  a form  of  government 
in  which  the  multitude  or  common  people 
rule. 

O CHRE,  in  natural  history,  a genus  of 
earths  slightly  coherent,  composed  of  fine, 
smooth,  soft,  argillaceous  particles,  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  readily  difrusible in  water. 
Ochres  are  of  various  colours,  as  red,  blue, 
yellow,  brown,  &c.,  and  consist  of  alumina 
and  red  oxyde  of  iron.  Native  red  ochre  is 
called  reddle  and  red  chalk  in  England. 
The  oxyde  of  iron  is  sometimes  so  consider- 
able in  this,  that  the  ochre  may  be  reckoned 
an  ore  of  that  metal. 

O'CIMUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  14  Didynamia,  order  1 Gymnoepermia. 
The  species  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  and 
consist  of  the  diiferent  kinds  of  Basil. 

OCTAGON,  in  geometry,  a figure  of 
eight  sides  and  eight  angles.  When  all  the 
sides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  called  a re- 

gulap  octagon. In  fortification,  a place 

with  eight  bastions. 

OCTAHE'DHONjin  geometry,  one  of  the 
five  regular  bodies,  consisting  of  eight  equal 
and  equilateral  triangles. 

OCTAN'HRIA,  the  eighth  class  of  the 
Linnacan  system  of  plants,  containing  four 
orders,  viz.  monogyuiat  digynia,  tryginia» 
and  tetragynia,  comprehending  those  plants 
which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with 
eight  stamens. 

OCTANT,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
angles,  which  by  reflection  it  doubles,  and 
hence  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a quadrant. 

Octant,  in  astronomy,  an  aspect  of  two 

planets  when  they  arc  distant  from  each 
otluT  45  degrees,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a , 
circle. 

OCTAVE,  in  music,  the  eighth  interval 
in  a scale  of  sounds,  which,  being  the  same 
as  the  first,  is  denoted  by  the  same  letter  of 


the  alphabet.  Tlie  most  simple  perception 
that  we  can  have  of  two  sounds,  is  that  of 
unisons ; the  vibrations  there  beginning  and 
ending  together.  The  next  to  this  is  the 
octave,  where  the  more  acute  sound  makes 
precisely  two  vibrations,  while  the  grave 
or  deeper  one  makes  one;  consequently, 
the  vibrations  of  the  two  meet  at  every  vi- 
bration of  the  more  grave  one.  Hence 
unison  and  octave  pass  almost  for  the  same 
concord : hence  also  the  proportions  of  the 
two  sounds  that  form  the  octave  are  in 
numbers  or  in  lines,  as  1 : 2,  so  that  two 
chords  or  strings  of  the  same  matter,  thick- 
ness, and  tension,  one  whereof  is  double 
the  length  of  the  other,  produce  the  octave. 
The  number  of  upper  and  lower  octaves,  or 
the  manner  in  which  several  octaves  of  dif- 
ferent heights  are  to  he  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed, is  not  absolutely  determined,  on  account 
of  the  continually  increasing  compass  of 
instruments,  particularly  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  especially  the  pianoforte,  which, 
within  a short  period,  has  increased  a whole 
octave. 

OCTATO,  in  printing,  the  form  of  a page 
which  is  made  by  folding  a sheet  into  eight 
leaves,  or  sixteen  pages.  It  is  often  wTitten 
8vo. 

OCTO'BER,  in  chronology,  the  tenth 
month  of  the  Julian  year,  consisting  of 
thirtv-one  days:  it  obtained  the  name  of 
October  from  its  being  the  eighth  month  in 
the  calendar  of  Romulus. 

OCTODE"CIMAL,  in  crystalography, 
an  epithet  designating  a crystal  whose 
prisms  have  eight  faces,  and  tlie  two  sum- 
mits together  ten  faces. 

OCTOFID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
calyx  cleft  or  separated  into  eight  segments. 

OCTOLOC'UL.VR,  in  botany,  having 
eight  cells  for  seeds. 

OCTOPET'ALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
eight  petals  or  flower-leaves.  ' 

OCTOPH'ORUM,  among  the  ancients, 
was  a carriage  with  eight  wheels.  It  sig- 
nifies frequently  a chair  or  litter,  carried  by 
eight  men.  This  kind  of  chair  was  mostly 
used  by  the  ladies.  I 

OCTOSFERM'OUS,  in  botany,  contain-  j 
ing  eight  seeds. 

OCTOSTYLE.  in  the  ancient  archifcc- 
turc,  is  the  face  of  an  edifice  adorned  with 
eight  columns.  The  eight  columns  of  the 
octostyle  may  cither  be  disposed  in  a right 
line,  as  in  the  Pantheon  ; or  in  a circle,  as 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  at  l)clpnt» 
&c. 

OCTROI,  an  old  French  term 
nuctort/aa)  signifying  a grant  or  privilege 
from  government,  is  particularly  applied  to 
the  commercial  privileges  granted  to  a per- 
son or  to  a company.  In  a like  sense  il»c 
term  is  applied  to  the  constitution  of  a *t»te 
granted  by  a prince,  in  contradistinction  i 
to  those  which  are  derived  from  a coinpsci  • 


between  a ruler  and  the  representatives 


of 


n iuu;i  nii«*  r»aw 

the  people.  It  also  siguifies  a tax  levied 
the  KRtCA  of  some  cities  in  France  upon  | 
articles  of  fond.  ' 

OC'UI.AR  FAR  AU..\X  IN  ' I 

and  Late  of  I'i.ibU  IHreciion  : tlw  ro*  ; 
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TUB  OKNBBAI.  COLOUR  OF  THE  OCEAN  IS  A DKKr  O BEK N IS ll-ULUB. 


IN  Twi-.NTt-roifR  nouns,  ACCouDirro  to  tiik  rniNnn.nn  of  tiik  sidriikal  ATTnACTioN. 


MOST  OP  THE  ITALIAN  ODES  ABE  WRITTEN  IN  A BOMBASTIC  8TTLB. 


ocu]  'Nelu  Bictionari)  of  t^e  IBcIles  ICcttres.  [ode 

ceedings  of  the  British  Association,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Literary  Gazette^  it  is  said, 
that  the  existence  of  an  ocular  parallax, 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  deviation  of 
the  visible  from  the  real  direction  of  objects, 
has  been  experimentally  proved  by  Sir 
David  Brewster.  Assuming  that  the  cor- 
nea and  bottom  of  the  retina  have  the  same 
centre  of  curvature,  which  is  correct,  the 
line  of  visible  direction  would  coincide  with 
the  line  of  real  direction,  if  there  were  no 
crystaline  lens.  Minute  deviations,  how- 
ever, arc  caused  by  the  refraction  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  crystaline,  although,  at  an 
inclination  of  30**  to  the  axis  the  deviation 
is  no  more  than  half  a degree,  a quantity 
too  small  to  interfere  with  the  purposes  of 
vision.  .At  a greater  inclination  the  devi- 
ation increases;  but  as  the  vision  out  of  the 
axis  is  not  distinct,  and,  as  the  distinctness 
increases  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  incident  ray,  such  deviation  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  ordinary  observation : hence, 
Sir  D.  Brewster  says,  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciple of  D'Alembert,  and  the  law  of  Dr. 
Reid,  are  substantially  true.  The  eye,  how- 
ever,  has  not  the  property  of  seeing  visible 

points  in  their  real  aircctions.” In  the 

Atkenaum  we  find  the  following: — *’  Prepa- 
rationt  of  the  Kye: — Sir  David  Brewster  has 
laid  before  the  British  Association  a series 
of  beautiful  preparations  of  the  eye,  made 
bv  Mr.  Clay  Wallace,  an  able  oculist,  in 
IVew  York ; calculated  to  establish  some 
important  points  in  the  theory  of  vision. 
Mr.  Wallace  considers  that  the  eye  is  ad- 
justed to  different  distances, in  two  ways: — 
in  eyes  which  have  tpherical  tenses  it  is  pro- 
duced by  A/alci/orm  or  hook-shaped  muscle, 
attached  only  to  one  side  of  the  lens,  which, 
by  its  construction,  brings  the  crystaline 
lens  nearer  the  retina.  In  this  case,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  lens  will  have  a slight  mo- 
tion of  rotation,  and  that  the  diameter, 
which  was  in  the  axis  of  visiou  previous  to 
the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  will  be  moved 
out  of  that  axis  alter  the  adjustment,  so 
that  at  different  distances  of  the  lens  from 
the  retina  different  diameters  of  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  axis  of  vision.  As  the  dia- 
meters of  a sphere  are  all  equal  and  similar, 
Mr.  Wallace  considers  that  vision  would  be 
equally  perfect  along  the  different  diameters 
of  the  fens,  brought  by  a rotation  into  tlic 
axis  of  vision.  8ir  David  Brewster,  however, 
remarks,  that  he  has  never  found  among 
his  numerous  examinations  of  the  lenses  of 
fishes  any  which  arc  perfectly  spherical,  as 
they  are  all  either  ohlnte  or  prolate  sphe- 
roids, so  that  along  the  different  diameters 
of  the  solid  lens  the  vision  would  not  be 
similarly  performed.  But,  independent  of 
this  circurnstniire,  he  states,  that  in  every 
■olid  lens  there  is  only  one  line  or  axis  in 
which  vision  can  he  perfectly  distinct  ; 
namely,  the  axis  of  the  optical  figure,  or 
aeries  of  poMiftre  and  neyatire  luminous 
sectors,  which  are  seen  by  the  analysis  of 
polarized  light.  Along  every  other  dia- 
meter, the  optical  arlion  of  the  lent,  is  not 
■ymmi'trirnl.  Wiien  the  lens  is  not  a jrp/,eie, 
1 but  tenttcHlitr,  us  in  the  human  eye,  or  in 

the  eyes  of  most  quadrupeds,  Mr.  Wallace 
considers  that  the  apparatus  for  adjustment 
is  the  ciliary  processes,  to  which  this  office 
had  been  previously  ascribed,  though  not 
on  the  same  scientific  grounds  as  those  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Wallace.  One  of  the  most 
important  results  of  his  dissections  is  the 
discovery  of  ^bres  in  the  retina.  These 
fibres  may  be  rendered  distinctly  visible. 
They  diverge  from  the  base  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  surround  the  foramen  ovale  of 
Soemmering  at  the  extremity  of  the  eye. 
Sir  John  Herscbel  supposed  such  fibres  to 
be  requisite  in  the  explanation  of  the  theory 
of  vision;  and  it  is,  therefore,  doubly  inte- 
resting to  find  that  they  have  been  actually 
discovered." 

OC'ULI  CANCRO'RUM,  in  chemistry, 
crabs'  eyes,  or  stony  concretions  found  in 
the  head  of  the  Astacus  fluviatUis.  In  its 
properties  the  earth  of  crabs'  eyes  resembles 
the  earth  of  hartshorn,  being  a calcareous 
phosphate. 

OC'UbUS.  [See  Eye.] 

OC'ULUS  BE'LI,  a semi-pellucid  gem, 
of  a grayish-white  colour  variegated  with 
yellow,  and  with  a black  centr^  nucleus ; 
It  is  of  a roundish  form,  and  its  variegations 
represent  the  pupil  and  iris  of  the  eye; 
whence  the  name.^— Ocuiw*  mundi,  other- 
wise called  hydrophane,  a precious  stone  of 
an  opaque  whitish  brown  colour,  but  be- 
coming transparent  by  infusion  in  an  aque- 
ous fluid,  and  resuming  its  opacity  wneii 
dry.  It  is  found  in  Hungary,  Silesia,  and 
Iceland. Oculus  rati,  or  asteria,  a beau- 

tiful gem,  approaching  the  nature  of  the 
opal,  having  a bright  colour  which  seems  to 
be  lodged  deep  m the  stone,  and  which 
shifts  AS  it  is  moved  in  various  directions. 
It  is  larger  than  a pea,  and  generally  semi- 
circular. 

ODAH'LIC,  the  name  given  to  the  fe- 
males confined  in  the  harems  of  the  Turkish 
sultan. 

ODE,  a poem  bclon^ng  to  that  class  of 
lyrical  compositions  which  express  the  feel- 
ings of  the  poet  with  the  vividness  which 
present  emotion  inspires.  The  ancient  odes 
nnd  originally  but  one  stanza,  or  strophe, 
but  aftcrw'ards  they  were  divided  into  tnrcc 
parts,  the  strophe,  the  antistrophe,  and  the 
epode.  The  heroic  ode  celebrates  heroes  or 
sons  of  gods,  princes,  victory,  greatness  of 
mind,  &c.  In  course  of  time  love  and  fes- 
tivitics  were  likewise  thought  suitable  to 
the  ode.  Here  Anacreon  nnd  Sappho  ex- 
celled, and  Horace  has  left  us  some  of  both 
kinds  wTittcn  with  peculiar  sweetness  and 
elegance.  Among  the  moderns,  Dryden's 
ode  on  St.  Cccilia^s  Day,  nnd  I'opc's  on  the 
same  subject,  arc  justly  allowccl  to  he  su- 
perior to  any  others.  The  distinguishing 
character  of  an  ode  is  sweetness;  the  poet 
is  to  soothe  the  minds  of  his  readers  by  ihv. 
variety  of  his  verse,  nnd  the  delicacy  nnd 
liveliness  of  his  expressions  ; for  variety  of 
numbers  is  essential  to  the  ode.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  verse  of  the  ode  was  hut  of  one 
kind,  hut  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  inusir,  the 
poets  so  varied  the  measure,  that  their 
kinds  are  now  almost  tnnunicrnblc.  One  of 
a 
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the  most  considerable  is  the  Pindaric,  which 
is  distinguished  by  its  boldness  and  the  ra- 
pidity of^its  dights  ; but  Pindar,  though  the 
most  daring  and  lofty  of  all  the  lyric  poets, 
amidst  all  his  raptures  has  preserved  har- 
mony, and  often  uniformity,  in  bis  versifica- 
tion ; yet  so  great  is  his  variety  of  measures 
that  the  traces  of  sameness  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible. 

ODONTAL'GIA,  in  medicine,  the  tooth- 
ache. This  painful  disease  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description.  It  may 
attack  persons  at  any  period  of  life,  though 
it  is  most  frequent  in  the  young  and  ple- 
thevic.  From  the  variety  of  causes  which 
may  produce  this  affection,  it  has  received 
various  distinctive  names. 

ODONTAL'GICA,  medicines  which  re- 
lieve the  tooth-ache. 

ODONTIA'SIS,  in  medicine,  teething, 
or  cutting  the  teeth. 

ODONTOI'DES,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  the  tooth-Ukc  process  of  the  second 
vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

ODE'ON,  or  ODE'UM,  in  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,  a public  building  de- 
voted to  poetical  and  musical  contests. 
The  first  odcon  was  built  at  Athens  by  Pe- 
ricles, and  was  afterwards  used  for  popular 
meetings  and  the  holding  of  courts.  The 
odeons  resembled  other  theatres,  except 
that  they  were  not  so  large,  and  were  co- 
vered with  a roof. The  name  Odeon  has 

heen  given  to  one  of  the  theatres  in  Paris, 
rebuilt,  after  having  been  destroyed  by  tire, 
in  1818. 

OD'YSSEY,  a celebrated  epic  poem  of 
Homer,  wherein  are  related  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses,  in  his  return  from  the  siege  of 
Troy. 

CECUMEN'ICAL,  signifies  the  same 
with  general,  or  universal ; as  oecumenical 
council,  bishop,  &c. 

(EDE'MA,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  a 
sort  of  phlegmatic  tumour,  or  anasarcous 
swelling,  attended  with  paleness  and  cold, 
yielding  little  resistance,  retaining  the 
print  of  the  finger  when  pressed  with  it, 
and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pain. 

Q^NISTE'UIA,  in  antiquity,  sacrifices 
offered  to  Hercules  by  the  Athenian  youth 
on  their  first  cutting  their  beards. 

(ENOTLIE'RA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  8 Octandria,  order  1 Monngy^ 
nia.  The  species  are  biennials,  and  consist 
of  the  different  kinds  of  Trce-priinrosc. 

(ESOPII'AGUS,  in  anatomy,  the  gullet, 
a membranous  and  muscular  canal,  reach- 
ing from  the  fauces  to  the  stomach,  and 
conveying  into  it  the  food  taken  at  the 
mouth.  Its  figure  is  somewhat  like  a fun- 
nel, and  its  upper  part  is  called  the  pAnrvnx. 

OESTRUS,  in  natural  history,  the  Gadtly, 
n genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Diptrra. 
There  arc  several  species  of  this  genus, 
most  of  which  arc  extremely  troublesome  to 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  principal 
European  species  is  the  (K^trus  bovist  or  the 
ox-gadfiy,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a common 
bee.  The  female,  when  ready  to  deposit  ' 
her  eggs,  fastens  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  ^ 
and  piercing  the  skin  with  the  tube  situ-  j 


ated  at  the  lip  of  the  abdomen,  deposits  an 
egg  in  the  puncture,  and  then  proceeds  to. 
another  spot  at  some  distance  irom  the 
former,  repeating  the  same  operation  at 
intervals.  The  pain  which  the  operation 
occasions  is  extreme ; and  hence  cattle,  as 
if  foreseeing  their  cruel  enemy,  are  observed 
to  be  seized  with  horror  when  apprehensive 
of  the  approaches  of  the  female  oestrus,  fly- 
ing instantly  to  the  nearest  pond  or  pool  of 
water,  it  having  been  observed  that  this 
insect  rarely  attacks  cattle  when  standing 

in  water. The  (Estrua  equi  deposits  its 

eggs  upon  such  parts  ofthe  skin  of  horses  as 
are  subject  to  be  much  licked  by  the  ani- 
mal, and  thus  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
stomach,  where  the  heat  speedily  batches 
the  larvse,  so  w'ell  knowm  under  the  name 
of  bolts.  The  (Estrus  ovia  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  where  the  larva  is 
batched,  and  immediately  ascends  into  the 
frontal  sinuses,  attaching  itself  very  firmly 
to  the  lining  membrane  by  means  of  two 
strong  hooks  situated  at  its  mouth.  All 
the  insects  of  the  genus  (Batrua  are  thus 
distinguished : the  trunk  concealed  between 
two  tumid  lips,  which  are  merely  sepa- 
rated by  a small  orifice ; antennte  short 
and  setaceous.  The  oviduct,  through  j 
which  the  eggs  are  extruded,  consists  of  | 
a membranaceous,  cylindrical  tube,  fur- 
nished with  three  short  bristles.  The  pupa  . 
is  hard,  and  of  an  oval  form,  burrowing  in  | 
the  earth  and  under  stones,  where  it  cx-  ! 
periences  its  final  transformation  into  a 
winged  insect.  I 

OFFEN'CE,  in  law,  the  violation  of  any  • 

law;  this  is  termed  capita/ if  puni.^hed  with  ! 
death,  and  not  capital  if  visited  with  any 
other  punishment.  I 

OF'FERINGS,  in  a scripture  sense,  de-  | 
note  gifts  presented  by  men  at  the  altar,  in  j 
order  to  represent  their  entire  dependence  ; ^ 
on  and  submission  to  the  Deity.  They  con-  - 
stituted  a principal  part  of  the  Israelitish  ^ 
worship.  AVith  regard  to  their  meaning  and  I - 
object,  these  offerings  were  either  thank-  j - j 

offerings  and  peace-offerings,  w hich  consist-  j ^ | 

cd  of  sonic  animal,  and  were  usually  accom-  i J 
pnnied  with  offerings  of  vegetable  food:  9*^  ' ^ 

trespassand  sin-offerings,  in  w hich  only  ani-  | jc 
mals  were  used.  In  the  last-mentioned  cases,  j J i 

the  priests  were  accustomed  to  sprinkle  the  | 
parties  who  made  the  offerings  with  the  s | 
nlood  of  the  victims,  as  a sign  of  reconcih*  J - i 
ntion  with  Jehovah  ; andwlicrcthe  offering 
was  an  expression  of  the  penitence  and  ex- 
piation of  the  whole  people,  it  was  usual  to 
uum  the  victim;  but  if  it  concerned  only 
private  persons,  the  priests  used  to  cat  the 

flesh. Qff'crinpa,  in  a modern  sense,  arc 

church  dues,  payable  by  custom;  as  tli»* 
Easter  offerings,  or  the  offerings  at  mar- 
riages, &c.  . t.  1 ..  . 

OFFERTO'RIUM,  in  archirologj.  a 
piece  of  silk,  or  fine  linen,  ancientlv  maJc 
use  of  to  wrap  up  the  occasional  offering* 
made  in  the  church.  , 

OF  FERTORY,  in  the  Romish chu^n, an 
ant  hem  chanted  or  a voluntary  played 
the  offering  and  a part  of  the  mass.  In  I ' 

Church  of  Eiigland,  it  denotes  certain  se»- 
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tcuces  in  the  communion  office,  read  while 
the  alms  are  being  collected. 

OFFICE,  a particular  charge  or  trust,  or 
a dignity  attended  with  a public  function ; 
as  the  office  of  a secretary  of  state,  the 
office  of  a sheriff,  of  a justice  of  peace,  &c. 

Ojfictn  are  civil,  judicial,  ministerial, 

executive,  legislative,  politicad,  municipal, 
ecclesiastical;  diplomatic,  military,  &c. 

Office  also  signiHcs  a place  or  apartment 
appointed  for  officers,  agents,  clerks,  &c.  to 
attend  in,  in  order  to  discharge  their  re- 
spective duties  and  employments. 

OF'FICER,  a person  commissioned  or 
authorized  to  till  a public  situation  or  per- 
form any  public  duty.  Officers  are  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical.  The  great  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  or  of  state,  are  the  lord 
bigh-steward,  the  lord  high-chancellor,  the 
lord  high-treasurer,  the  lord  president  of 
the  council,  the  lord  privy-seal,  the  lord- 
chamberlain,  the  lord  nigh-constable,  and 

the  earl-marshal. In  the  army.  General 

officers  are  those  whose  command  is  not 
limited  to  a single  company,  troop,  or  re- 
giment ; but  extends  to  a body  of  forces, 
composed  of  several  regiments : such  arc 
the  general,  lieutenant-general,  major-ge- 

nerms,  and  brigadiers. Staff  officers, 

those  who  belong  to  the  general  staff,  as 
the  quartcr-master-general,  adjutant-gene- 
ral, aides-de-camp,  &c. Commissioned 

officers  are  those  appointed  by  a commis- 
sion from  the  crown,  from  the  general  to 

the  comet  inclusive.  Brevet  officers, 

those  who  hold  a rank  without  pay,  or  take 
rank  according  to  the  commission  which 
thejr  hold  f^rom  the  sovereign,  which  is  su- 
penor  to  the  one  for  which  they  actually  re- 
ceive pay.— •SuAaf^ern  officers,  all  officers 
under  the  rank  of  captain.— -A'on-commis- 
sioned  officers,  are  seijeant-majors,  quartcr- 
master-serjeants,  serjeants,  corporals,  and 
drum  and  fife-majors,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  commandifig  officers  of  tW  regi- 
ments.—In  the  navy,  officers  are  distin- 
guished into— Commissioned  officers,  who 
hold  their  commissions  from  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty; — Flay  officers,  admirals  who 
hoist  dags  at  the  mast-head ; — Petty  officers, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  captains. 

OFFT'CiAL,  an  ecclesiastical  judge  ap- 
pointed by  a bishop,  chapter,  archdeacon, 
&c.,  with  charge  ot  the  spiritual  iurisdic- 
tion  of  the  diocese. Official  is  also  a de- 

puty appointed  by  an  archdeacon,  ns  his 
assistant,  who  sits  as  judge  in  the  archdea- 
con's court. 

OFFT'CINAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  such  medicines,  whether  sim- 
ple or  compound,  as  are  directed  by  the 
colleges  of  physicians  to  he  constantly  kept 
in  the  apothecaries'  shops. 

OFF'ING,  in  nea-language,  is  a distance 
from  the  shore  sufficient  to  afford  deep 
water,  and  to  need  no  assistance  from  a 
pilot  to  cunducta  ship  ; thus  wc  say,  we  saw 
a ship  in  xhcofflny ; or  when  a ship  keeps  at 
a distance  from  the  shore,  she  is  said  to 
‘‘keep  her  offing.** 

OFF'8F/r,  in  surveying,  a perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  stationary  lines  to  tiic 


hedge,  fence,  or  extremity  of  an  inclosure. 
lu  accounts,  a sum  set  ojf  against  ano- 
ther sum  or  account,  as  an  equivalent.— 
Offset,  in  gardening,  the  young  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  roots  of  plants,  which  being 
carefully  separated  and  planted  in  a proper 
soil,  serve  to  propagate  the  species. 

OGEE,  or  O.  G.,  in  architecture,  a mould- 
ing, consisting  of  two  members,  the  one 
concave,  the  other  convex;  or,  of  a round 
and  a hollow,  somewhat  like  an  S. 

O'GIVE,  in  architecture,  an  arch  or  branch 
of  a Gothic  vault;  which,  instead  of  being 
circular,  passes  diagonally  from  one  angle  to 
another,  and  forms  a cross  with  the  other 
arches.  The  middle,  where  the  ogives  cross 
each  other,  is  called  the  key.  The  members 
or  mouldings  of  the  ogives  are  called  nerves, 
branches,  or  reins;  and  the  arches  which 
separate  the  ogives,  double  arches. 

OIL,  an  unctuous  inflammable  substance, 
derived  from  various  substances,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable.  The  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  oil  are  inflammability,  fluidity,  and 
insolubility  in  water.  From  the  peculiar 
properties  of  different  oils,  they  are  natu- 
rally divided  into  two  kinds,  the  flxed  or  fat 
oils,  and  the  volatile  or  essential  oils  : the 
former  require  a high  temperature  to  raise 
them  to  a state  of  vapour,  but  the  volatile 
oils  are  volatilized  at  a temperature  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  even  at  a lower  one.  When 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  the  oils  by 
degrees  lose  their  liquidity,  thicken,  and  oc- 
casionallv  become  hard.  Such  as  become 
indurated  so  as  not  to  stain  paper  when 
applied  to  it,  take  the  name  of  drying  oils  ; 
such  as  linseed  oil,  poppv-sced  oil,  nut  oil, 
&c.  Such  ns  do  not  harden  in  this  way  arc 
called  unctuous  oils , as  olive  oil,  almond 
oil,  rapc-sccd  oil,  &c.  Those  which  burn 
best  are  a compound  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, which,  raised  into  gas  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a heated  body,  absorbs  the  adjacent 
oxygen  in  tlic  air,  and  fixingit,  thereby  dis- 
plays heat,  flame,  and  light. 'fhe  fat  oils 

arc  medicinally  prescribed  as  relaxing,  soft- 
ening, and  laxative  remedies;  they  enter 
into  many  medical  compounds,  such  ns  bal- 
sams, unguents,  plasters,  &c.;  and  (bey 
arc  often  used  ns  food  on  account  of  the 
mucilage  they  contain.  Essential  oils  arc 
employed  as  cordial,  stimulant,  and  anti- 
spasmodic  remedies. 

OIL  GAS.  Very  decided  advantages  were 
at  one  time  clniiiicd  for  oil  gas  over  coal 
gas ; but  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  high  state  of  perfection  to 
wiiich  it  has  arrived,  have  in  a measure  su- 
perseded the  use  of  the  former.  It  may, 
however,  be  well  to  give  the  process  of  its 
inanufaclurc:— A quantity  of  oil  is  placed 
in  an  air-tight  vessel,  in  such  a manner 
that  it  may  How  into  retorts,  which  are  kept 
at  a moderate  red  heat,  and  in  such  pro- 
portions ns  may  regulate  the  production  of 
gas  to  a convenient  rate;  and  provision  is 
made  that  this  rate  may  be  easily  governed 
at  the  will  of  the  operator  The  oil,  in  its 
passage  througli  the  retorts,  is  principally 
decomposed,  and  converted  into  gas  proper 
fur  illumination.  As  a further  precaution. 
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TUB  WILD  OLIVE  IS  i:«DIGENOUS  TO  8YKIA,  GBEBCE,  AXD  AFRICA. 

1 

olf]  ^.fje  Scientific  anU  ICiterarn  ^reasurn ; [oly 

1 

to  purify  the  gas  from  oil  which  may  he  bus- 

OLIBA'NUM,  in  chemistrv,  a gum-resin 

. 1 

m 

pemicd  in  it  in  the  state  of  vapour,  it  is  con- 
veyed into  a wash  vessel,  wliere,  by  bubbling' 

brought  from  Turkey  and  the  Ea.st  Indies, 

« 

which  consists  of  tears  or  drops  of  a 

•< 

through  water,  it  is  further  cooled,  and  ren- 

transparent  yellow  colour  and  disagreeable 

t 1 

dered  fit  for  use.  It  then  passes,  by  a pro- 

smell.  It  was  formerly  much  used  for  in- 

per  pipe,  into  a gasometer,  from  which  it  is 
suffered  to  branch  off  in  pipes  in  the  usual 

cense ; and  in  medicine  it  is  used  in  fumi- 

X 

gations  as  a resolvent. 

s 

manner. 

OL'IGARCHY,  a form  of  government. 

> • 

O'LEA,  the  Olive-tree,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  plants,  class  2 Diandria,  order  1 itfono- 

wherein  the  administration  of  affairs  is 

C3 

lodged  in  the  hands  of  a few  persons. 

s 

gynia ; consisting  of  the  different  kinds  of 

OLTVE  (olea)t  in  botany,  a genus  of  trees 

- I 

M 

olive  trees. 

belonging  to  the  diandria-monogynia  class 

OLE'FIANT  GAS,  in  chemistry,  a co- 

of  plants.  The  olea  Europea,  or  common 

K 1 

lourless  elastic  fluid,  which  has  no  taste. 

olive,  the  sort  principally  cultivated  for  its 

r. 

and  scarcely  any  odour  when  pure.  It  ex- 

fruit,  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 

< 

O 

tinguishes  flame,  is  unable  to  support  the 

feet,  having  an  upright  stem  with  numerous 

D 

respiration  of  animals,  and  is  set  on  fire 

branches : the  fniit  is  an  unilocular  drupe 

when  a lighted  candle  is  presented  to  it, 
burning  slowly  with  a dense  white  light. 

of  a somewhat  oval  shape,  containing  an 

ovato-oblong  nut  with  a kernel  of  the  same 

s 

It  is  prepared  by  mixing  in  a capacious  re- 

shape  : and  it  is  almost  the  only  example  of 

6. 

H 

tort  six  measures  of  strong  alcohol  with 

a fruit  with  an  oilv  pulp.  The  olive  was  ce- 

r ' 

D 

sixteen  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or 

lebrated  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients; 

c 

n 

one  measure  of  common  alcohol  and  three 

and  olive  MTcaths  were  used  to  crown  the 

« ' 

of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heating  the  mixture 

brows  of  victors.  By  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 

■3 

s 

over  an  argand  lamp.  The  acid  soon  acts 

mans  it  was  revered,  and  was  considered 

**' 

upon  the  alcohol;  efervescence  ensues,  and 

the  emblem  of  peace  and  humility.  It  fur- 

M 

olefiant  gas  passes  over.  When  olefiant  gas 

nished  that  oil  which,  for  a long  time,  was 

< 

A 

is  mingled  with  chlorine  in  the  proportion 

the  onlv  kind  known,  and  which  was  em- 

& 

of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 

ployed  by  most  nations  in  religious  ccremo- 

*2 

latter,  they  form  a mixture  which  takes  lire 

nies.  'The  athletes  anointed  their  bodies 

on  the  approach  of  flame,  and  wiiich  burns 

with  olive  oil  when  preparing  for  gymnastic 

C 

o 

rapidly,  with  formation  of  muriatic  acid  gas, 

exercises;  and  it  was  very  generally  used 

K 

99 

and  a deposition  of  a large  quantity  of  char- 

in  the  same  manner  on  coming  out  of  the 

s 

O 

coal.  But  if  the  gases  are  allowed  to  re- 

bath.  The  oil  is  still  the  principal  product 

H 

fiS 

main  at  rest  after  being  mixed  together,  a 

of  the  olive,  and  is  consumed  in  immense 

K 

very  different  action  ensues.  The  chlorine. 

quantities  for  culinary  purposes  in  many 

O 

D 

instead  of  decomposing  the  olefiant  gas, 
enters  into  direct  combination  with  it,  and 

countries.  It  is  inodorous,  and  the  taste  is 

•< 

U 

very  mild;  but  if  taken  in  lar«  quantities 
it  is  purgative.  The  oil,  together  with  the 

b 

a yellow  liquid,  like  oil,  is  generated.  This 

A 

substance  is  sometimes  called  chloric  ether 

pickled  fruit,  is  the  source  of  a very  exten- 

< 

or  carburet  of  chlorine.  To  obtain  it  pure. 

sive  commerce  between  the  ISIeditcrrancan 

s 

and  in  a dry  state,  it  sliould  be  well  washed 

and  the  north  of  Europe:  in  manv districts 

» 

with  water,  and  then  distilled  from  chloride 

the  whole  population  is  enlirelv  dependent 

of  calcium;  thus  purified,  it  is  a colourless. 

on  this  branch  of  business.  The  oil  which 

volatile  liquid,  of  a peculiar  sweetish  taste 

is  obtained  by  simple  expression,  without 
the  use  of  boiling  water,  is  the  best  and 

t£ 

and  ethereal  odour. 

A 

OLE'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  oily  fluid. 

purest;  and  that  made  in  some  parts  of 

ta 

without  taste  and  smell.  When  potash  and 

France  is  now  the  most  highly  esteemed. 

A 

P 

hog’s  lard  are  saponified,  the  margarate 

The  olive  grows  in  every  kind  of  soil,  pro- 

•k 

|4 

of  the  alkali  separates  in  the  form  of  a 

vided  it  is  not  marshv.  Dr.  Clarke  men- 

•«1 

pearly  looking  solid,  while  the  fluid  fat  re- 

tions  an  interesting  fact,  “ that,  during  a 

< 

mains  in  solution,  combined  with  the  pot- 

period  of  little  more  than  two  thousand 

e 

ash.  When  the  alkali  is  separated  by  tar- 

years,  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Romans,  Mos- 
lems, and  Christians,  have  been  successively 

c 

taric  acid,  the  oily  principle  of  fat  is  oh- 

t* 

tained,  which  is  purified  liy  saponifying  it 

in  possession  of  the  rocky  mountains  of  Pa- 

A 

again  and  again,  recovering  two  or  three 
times,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the 

Icstinc;  yet  the  olive  still  vindicates  its  pa- 

te 

ternal  soil,  and  is  found,  at  this  dav,  upon 

Bis 

margnratti  is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the 

the  same  spot  which  was  called  by  (he  He- 

> 

property  of  saturating  bases,  and  fonning 

brew  writers  Mount  Olivet,  and  tbc  Mount  , 

» 

neutral  compounds,  it  is  called  an  acid. 

0/  Olives,  eleven  ccntuncs  before  the  Chris-  j 

e 

H 

O'l/EINE,  in  chemistry,  the  thin  oily 

tian  era.”  | 

H 

part  of  fats,  naturally  associated  in  them 

OI/IVINE,  in  mineralogy  a gem  of  infe- 

? 

with  glycerine,  margarate,  and  stcnrinc. 
OLEUSAC'CHAIIUM,  in  chemistry,  a 

rinr  value,  being  a subspecies  of  prisuiMic 

P 

chrysolite,  of  a hrowiiisn  or  olive-coloured 

0 

mixture  of  oil  and  sugar. 

green,  often  inclining  to  a yellow  hue,  usu- 

P 

OhEIlA'CEA5,  one  of  the  hinnwan  na- 

ally  found  in  roundish  grains  in  other  ^ 

c 

bj 

tural  orders  of  plants,  containing  pot- herbs. 

stones.  It  frequently  occurs  in  basaltic  | 

» 

O 

as  ^pinage,  thyme,  mint,  &c. 

rocks,  and  is  met  with  in  the  vicinity  ^ I 

m 

OLEAC'TORY  NERVES,  the  pair  of 
nerves  which  proceed  from  the  brain  to  the 
nose,  by  which  the  sense  of  siuelling  is 

suvius,  also  in  8axonv,  Silesia,  Hungary,  &c.  j 
OLYM  PIAD,  a period  of  four  years,  by 
which  the  Greeks  reckoned  theirtime.  This  , 

r 

preserved. 

method  of  computation  took  its  rise  Imin  ^ 

1 

51S 

OIL  OP  OHVKS  IS  USED  IX  TUB  COMPOSITION  OP  WANT  BALSAMS. 

TUK  ORDER  OR  TUI  ATU1.RTIC  RARRCISKR  IS  FUR  OLYMPIC  OAA1R8,  A9  RSTAUI.iaUKD  l»Y  LYCUUQU8,  COIlWKRrONDS  WITH  HOMKu’s  DKSCRIPTION, 


OLYMPUS  WAS  INHABITED  BY  JUPITEA  AND  THE  ISPEBIOB  GODS. 
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the  Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  near  the  city  Olympia,  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  Olympiads  were  some- 
times called  Jnni  Iphiti,  from  Ipliitus,  who 
instituted,  or  at  least  renewed  the  solemnity 
of  the  Olympic  games.  Chronologists  dif- 
fer with  regard  to  the  exact  time  of  their 
commencement ; but,  according  to  the  most 
prevalent  opinion,  the  first  Olympiad  com- 
menced 77o  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
aud  22  yesirs  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
The  computation  by  Olympiads  ceased  at 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, in  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era. 
History  is  much  indebted  to  the  Olympiads  : 
they  have  served  to  fix  the  time  to  many 
momeulons  events  ; and,  indeed,  before 
this  method  of  computing  time  was  ob- 
served, the  history  of  Greece  is  mostly  fa- 
bulous, or  filled  with  anachronisms. 

OLYM'PIC  GAMES,  in  antiquity,  solemn 
^mes  among  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  which  were  celebrated 
once  in  every  four  years,  as  above  stated. 
Besides  running,  leaping,  boxing,  wrestling, 
and  the  quoit,  there  were  horse-racing,  cha- 
riot-racing, &c.  Sometimes  the  prize  of 
eloquence,  poetij,  and  the  other  fine  arts 
was  disputed.  The  victor's  prize  in  each  of 
these  contests  was  a wreath  of  wild  olive. 
A prize  of  small  value  was  chosen,  that  the 
combatants  might  be  stimulated  by  cou- 
rage and  the  love  of  glory,  more  than  by 
the  sordid  hope  of  gain,  in  fact,  the  glory 
of  the  conquerors  (who  were  termed  Olym- 
pionica)  was  inestimable  and  immortal. 
Their  statues  were  erected  at  Olympia  in 
the  sacred  wood  of  Jove;  they  were  con- 
, dneted  home  in  triumph  on  a car  drawn  by 
four  horses ; and  were  complimented  by 
1 poets,  painters,  &c. ; nay,  manv  privileges 
1 and  immunities  were  thenceforth  conferred 
1 on  them.  Not  only  ail  the  states  of  Greece, 
t bat  foreign  nations  also  resorted  to  these 
i games,  in  peat  numbers,  from  the  extre* 

! mities  of  Egypt,  from  Libya,  Sicily,  and 
1 other  countries.  The  combatants  coutcml- 
! ed  naked:  at  first  they  used  to  tic  a scarf 
; round  their  waist;  but  this  having  once 
1 thrown  down  a combatant  by  entangling 
; his  feet,  and  thereby  caused  him  to  lose  the 
! victory,  it  was  thenceforth  laid  aside.  The 
' priestesses  of  Ceres  excepted,  no  females 
were  permitted  to  be  present;  and  if  any 
1 woman  was  found  to  have  passed  the  river 
1 Alpheus  during  the  solemnity,  she  was  to 
• be  thrown  headlong  from  a rock. 

OM'BUE,  a gamcatcards,  borrowedfrom 
j the  Spaniards,  and  generally  played  by  three 
persons,  though  sometimes  by  two  or  five. 

OMBRE  I)E  mUEh.oTihndoio  of  the 
fun,  in  heraldry,  is  w'hcn  the  sun  is  homo 
in  armoury,  so  that  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  which  at  other  times  arc  represent- 
ed, do  not  appear:  and  the  colouring  is  so 
slight  that  the  field  is  seen  tlirough  it. 

OMK  GA,  the  name  for  the  Greek  long®. 
It  was  the  last  letter  in  the  (ireck  alphabet, 
as  alpha  was  the  first;  and  from  the  ex- 
pression in  Uevclaiions  (e.  i,  v.  8),  *' I am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  saith  the  Ix>rd,  which  is,  and  which 

was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty," 
the  characters  of  alpha  and  omega  became 
with  the  Christians  symbolical  hierogly- 
phics. 

O'MELET,  a kind  of  pancake  or  fritter, 
made  of  eggs  and  other  ingredients;  very 
usual  in  Spain  and  France. 

O'MEN,  literally  an  indication  of  some  fu- 
ture event ; but,  in  the  history  of  supersti- 
tion, an  accident  supposed  to  forerun  mis- 
fortune. Among  the  ancients,  there  were 
omens  which  came  from  outward  objects ; 
and  internal  omens,  or  those  which  alfected 
the  persons  themselves.  Of  this  sort,  were 
consternations,  or  panic  fears,  that  seized 
upon  men  without  any  visible  cause,  and 
were  therefore  imputed  to  the  demons,  and 
especially  to  the  god  Pan.  Nay,  there  are 
many  persons  at  the  present  day,  whose 
education  and  society  might  be  expected  to 
give  them  better  ideas,  who  still  talk  seri- 
ously of  presentiments  or  internal  omens; 
and  to  whom  almost  every  object,  animate 
or  inanimate,  together  with  every  circum- 
stance that  occurs,  is  reckoned  ominous. 
The  practice  of  making  ordinary  events 
ominous  of  good  or  bad  fortune,  probably 
took  its  rise  in  Egypt,  the  parent  country 
of  almost  every  superstition  of  paganism  ; 
but  wherever  it  may  have  arisen,  it  spread 
itself  over  the  inhabited  globe,  and  still 
prevails  among  the  vulgar  and  unenlighten- 
ed of  all  nations. 

OMEN  TUM,  in  anatomy,  the  caul  or 
epiploon ; a membranaceous  covering  of  the 
bowels,  usually  furnished  withalargc  quan- 
tity of  fat;  being  placed  under  the  perito- 
meum,  and  immediately  above  the  intes- 
tines. 

OM'NIBUS  (Latin,  the  dative  plural  of 
omnes,  all;  t. c.  for  all),  a word  used  for  a 
long  carriage  now  too  well  known  as  a pub- 
lic conveyance  for  passengers,  to  require  a 
further  description.  They  arc  of  Parisian 
origin,  and  their  acknowledged  convenience 
soon  brought  them  into  use  in  London,  &c. 

OM'NIUM,  A term  applied  to  the  public 
funds  to  express  the  wnnlc  of  the  stock  op 
securities  which  the  subscribers  to  a loan 
receive  from  government.  As  the  omnium 
of  every  loan  is  the  subject  of  extensive  spe- 
culations, it  gcncrnlly  is  liable  to  consider- 
able variations  with  respect  to  its  current 
price,  soinclimcs  selling  nt  a high  premium, 
nt  other  times  nt  a discount. 

OMO-lIYOIDE'Ub,  in  anatomy,  a mus- 
flle  situated  between  the  oa  hynulra  and 
shoulder,  which  pulls  the  former  obliquely 
downwards. 

OM'PIIACINE  OIL,  in  chemistry,  a vis- 
cous brown  juice  extracted  froin  green 
olives ; the  word  omphacine  signifying  that 
which  pertains  to  or  is  expressed  from  un- 
ripe fniit.  The  wrestlers  in  the  ancient 
gymnastic  exercises  used  to  anoint  their 
Codies  with  this  nil. 

OMPHA'CION,  the  juice  of  unripe 
grapes;  and  by  some  applied  to  that  of 
wila  apples,  or  rrnbs,  usimlly  called  verjuice. 

OM'PIlACrrE,  R mineral  of  a pale  leek 
^recn  colour,  massive  or  disseminated,  and 
in  narrow  radinted  concretions. 

OHSinU*IR8  ARK  ROW  CUMMOS  IS  KTIinT  LAROK  TOWS  IS  RRITAIS. 
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BUPRBSTITIOS  ASD  lOSOBASCB  MULTIPLY  OMENS;  PHILOSOPHY  REJECTS  ALL  OMENS,  EXCEPT  SUCH  AS  MAY  BE  CALLED  THE  CAUSES  OP  EVENTS. 


TUB  OOODK  OF  ONIONS,  WHICH  IS  FOUND  SO  DISAOREEABLB,  IS  CAUSED  BY  THEIR  CONTAINING  A CONSIDERABLE  QUANTITY  OF  SULPHUR. 


THE  FIRST  SERIOUS  OPERA  PERFORJIED  AT  NAPLES  WAS  IN  1615. 
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OMPHACI'TIS,  in  botany,  a small  kind 
of  gall  or  excrescence  from  the  oak. 

OMPHALOCE'LE,  in  surgery,  an  umbili- 
cal hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  navel. 

OM'PHALOPTER,  or  OMPHALOFTIC, 
an  optical  glass  that  is  convex  on  both  sides ; 
usually  called  a convex  lens. 

OMPHALOP'TOMY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  dividing  the  naval  string. 

ON'ION  (allittmj,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
herbaceous  plants,  with  biennial  or  peren- 
nial bulbous  roots.  About  sixty  species 
are  known.  The  onion  proper  (allium  cepa) 
is  abundantly  cultivated  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  is  used  for  various  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  is  essentially  milder  in  wai-m 
climates  than  in  the  north. 

ONEIROCRIT'ICA,  the  art  of  interpret- 
ing dreams,  and  foretelling  future  events 
from  them.  In  the  Scripture  we  frequently 
find,  that  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
some  men  really  predicted  from  dreams 
what  truly  came  to  pass,  as  was  the  case 
with  Joseph,  and  also  with  Daniel  during 
the  captivity ; but  we  ought  not  from  these 
Scripture  instances  to  conclude  that  dreams 
are  capable  of  interpretation  from  artifi- 
cial rules,  because  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a particular  revelation  was  grant- 
ed for  the  purpose. 

ONEIROM'ANCY,  the  art  of  divination 
by  dreams. 

ONGLE'E,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
iven  to  the  talons  or  claws  of  beasts,  or 
irds,  when  borne  of  a different  colour  from 
that  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 

ONIS'CUS,  in  entomology,  a genus  of 
insects,  which  have  limbs  but  no  wings, 
and  which  have  ohlong  bodies  and  nume- 
rous legs,  or  more  than  six  pair.  This 
genus  comprehends  the  several  sorts  of 
millepedes. 

ONOMATOPOETA,  in  rhetoric,  a figure 
where  words  are  formed  to  resemble  the 
sound  made  by  the  things  signified ; as  the 
buzz  of  bees,  the  cackling  of  hens,  &c. 

ONTOL'OGY,  the  doctrine  of  being;  a 
name  formerly  given  to  that  branch  of  me- 
taphysics which  treats  of  the  essential  qua- 
lities of  things. 

O'NUS  PROBAN'DI,  in  law,  the  burden 
of  proving  what  has  been  alleged  against 
another. 

ON'YX,  in  mineralogy,  a species  of  agate, 
stratified  with  opaque  and  translucent  lines ; 
being  a semi-pellucid  gem  of  difftrent  co- 
lours. The  bluish  white  kind  is  looked 

upon  ns  the  true  onyx  of  the  ancients. 

In  medicine,  an  abscess,  or  collection  of 
pus  between  the  lamella:  of  the  cornea ; so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  onyx 
stone.  The  diagnostic  signs  arc,  a white 
spot  or  speck,  prominent,  soft,  and  fluctu- 

O'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a species  of 
I limestone  composed  of  globules  clustered 
' togetlier ; sometimes  occurring  in  concen- 
tric layers,  at  other  times  being  compact, 

, or  radiated  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference.  The  oolitic  trrict,  in  geology, 

I includes  all  the  strata  between  the  iron 
sand  above  and  the  red  marl  below.  In 
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these  strata  are  found  the  best  materials  for 
building  which  the  midland  and  eastern, 
counties  of  England  produce ; and  the  form- 
ations are  systematically  divided  into — 1. 
the  upper  ooZife,  consisting  of  the  oolitic 
strata  of  Portland,  Aylesbury,  &c.  with  the 
argiilo-calcareous  Purbeck  strata  ; 2.  ike 
middle  oolite,  viz.  the  oolitic  strata  asso- 
ciated with  the  coral  rag,  calcareous  sand 
and  grit,  &c. ; and  3.  the  lower  oolite,  which 
contains  numerous  oolitic  strata,  occasion- 
ally divided  by  thin  argillaceous  beds,  great 
argiilo-calcareous  formation  of  lias,  and  lias 
marl. 

OPA"CITT,  the  quality  of  a body  which 
renders  it  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light. 
It  may  exist  in  bodies  of  any  colour. 

O'PAL,  in  mineralo^,  a precious  stone 
of  various  colours,  which  comes  under  the 
class  of  pellucid  gems.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Hungary. 
When  first  dug  out  of  the  earth  it  is  soft, 
but  it  hardens  and  diminishes  in  bulk  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  substance  in 
which  it  is  generedly  found  is  a ferruginous 
sandstone.  It  is  generally  dull  owing  to 
foreign  admixtures ; but  in  some  a lively 
play  of  light  is  observable ; while  others 
show  different  colours  by  reflected  and 
transmitted  light.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties or  species,  the  chief  of  which  are, 
1.  noble  opal,  which  exhibits  brilliant  and 
changeable  reflections  of  green,  blue,  yellow, 
and  red’;  2.^re  opaZ,  w’hich  simply  affords  a 
red  reflection ; 3.  common  opal,  whose  co- 
lours are  white,  green,  yellow',  and  red,  but 
without  the  play  of  colours ; 4.  eemi-opal, 
the  varieties  of  which  are  more  opaque  than 
common  opal;  5.  wood  opal,  which  appears 
iu  the  shape  of  trunks,  branches,  and  roots 
of  trees ; 6.  hydrophone,  which  assumes  a 
transparency  only  on  being  thrown  into 
water ; 7.  hyalite,  which  occurs  in  small  re- 
niform  and  botryoidal  shapes,  and  is  trans- 
parent; and  8.  menilite,  which  occurs  in 
tuberose  masses,  and  is  opaque. 

OPALES'CENCE,  a coloured  shining 
lustre  reflected  from  a single  spot  in  a 
mineral.  It  is  sometimes  simple,  and 
sometimes  radiated. 

OP'ER.V,  a dramatic  composition,  of 
which  music  makes  the  essential  part  ; and 
in  this  it  is  distinguished  from  other  dramas 
accompanied  by  music.  According  as  the 
serious  or  the  comic  character  prevails  in 
the  opera,  it  is  termed  opera  seria  or  opera 
bu^a.  The  name  of  grand  opera  is  given 
to  that  kind  which  is  confined  to  music 
and  sung;  of  w hich  the  recifatiro  is  a prin- 
cipal feature.  An  operrZrii  is  a short  mu- 
sical drama  of  a light  character:  to  which 
species  of  composition  the  French  raude- 
ville  belongs.  Italy  may  he  considered  the 
birtli-placc  and  cradle  of  the  opera;  but 
the  German  romantic  operas  have  also,  of 
late  years,  been  cultivated  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

O F'E  R A-G  L A S S,  in  optics,  so  called 
from  its  use  in  theatres,  is  a diagonal  per- 
spective, and  consists  of  a tube  of  about 
four  inches  long,  in  each  side  of  which  there 
is  a hole  exactly  against  the  middle  of  a 
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TUB  FIRST  OrKRA  rEBrORMKD  AT  DRt'RT-LANK  WAS  IN  1705. 
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plane  mirror,  which  reflects  the  rays  falling 
upon  it  to  the  convex  glass,  through  which 
they  are  refracted  to  the  concave  eye-glass, 
whence  they  emerge  parallel  to  the  eye  at 
the  hole  in  the  tube;  and  as  the  glass  is 
made  to  point  at  a dififerent  object  from  that 
which  U viewed,  it  may  be  used  without 
any  one  knowing  exactly  who  is  observed. 

OPERrV'TION,  in  surgery,  any  methodi- 
cal action  of  the  hand,  with  or  without  in- 
struments as  the  case  may  require,  on  the 
human  body,  with  a view  to  heal  an  injured 
or  diseased  part.  The  person  who  per- 
forms this  is  called  an  operator. In  che- 

mistry, any  process  that  leads  to  a given 
rcsult.^^Military  or  naval  operations,  sig- 
nify the  movements  of  an  army  or  fleet,  to 
eflcct  some  object  of  warfare. 

OPER  CULUM,  in  conchology,  the  plate 
or  lid  with  which  some  species  of  testaceous 
animals  close  the  aperture  of  their  shells. 

OPHIDTAN,  in  zoology,  a terra  desig- 
nating the  serpent  species,  or  an  order  of 
vertebral  animals  destitute  of  feet  or  flns. 

OPHID  ION,  in  ichthyology,  a tish  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  resembling  the  com- 
mon cel,  but  shorter,  more  depressed,  and 
of  a paler  colour. 

OPIIID'IUM,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
Ashes  of  the  Apodal  order;  having  the  head 
naked;  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  palate; 
gill-membrane  seven-rayed;  and  body  en- 
siform. 

OPIIIOL'OGT,  that  part  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  serpents,  or  which  ar- 
ranges and  describes  the  several  kinds. 

OPIIIOM'ANCV,  the  art  of  divining  or 
predicting  events  by  the  actions  of  serpents, 
as  practised  b^  the  ancients. 

(JPHITE,  in  mineralogy,  serpentine  or 
CTcen  porphyry;  a dusky  green  stone  of 
aifferent  shades,  sprinkled  with  spots  or 
crystals  of  a lighter  green. 

(ypHRYS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  30  Gynandria,  order  1 Diandria.  The 
species  are  bulbs. 

OPIITIIAIOIIA,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
covers  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  cor- 
respondent surface  of  the  eye  lids.  Its 
characteristic  marks  are  pain  and  redness, 
and  it  may  be  induced  by  many  different 
exciting  causes  ; as  sudden  transition  from 
heat  to  cold;  residence  in  damp  or  sandy 
countries  in  the  hot  season ; exposure  of 
the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the  sun  ; the 
suppression  of  some  habitual  discharge,  &c. 

The  ophthalmic  nerve  is  the  flrst  branch 

of  the  ganglion  or  expansion  of  the  flftli 
pair  of  nerves. 

OPIITUAL.MODYNTA,  in  medicine,  a 
violent  pain  in  the  eye,  without  any  or 
with  very  little  redness.  The  sensation  of 
pain  is  various,  as  itching,  burning,  or  as  if 
gravel  were  between  the  globe  of  the  eye 
and  lids.  There  arc  various  species  of  this 
disease,  distinguished  by  names  indicative 
of  their  respective  symptoms. 

OI*nTlIALMOI^rO'8I8,  in  medicine,  a 
falling  down  of  the  globe  of  t!»r  eye  on  the 
cln  ek,  canthu',  or  upwards,  the  irlobe  itself 
being  scarce  alterea  in  magnitude.  It  is 


caused  by  a relaxation  of  the  muscles  and 
ligamentous  expansions  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye. 

OPHTHALMOS'COPT,  a term  given  to 
that  branch  of  physiognomy  which  deduces 
the  knowledge  of  a man’s  disposition  from 
the  appearance  of  the  eyes. 

O'PIUM,  the  inspissated  juice  of  a species 
of  poppy  (papaver  somn\ferum),  a native  of 
Turkey  and  other  Eastern  countries,  but 
now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Opium  is  the  most  energetic  of  narcotics, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable of  medicines;  but  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  some  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians for  asserting,  that  the  habitual  use 
of  it  is  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the  health 
than  ardent  spirits  are,  and  that  it  has  of 
late  been  greatly  on  the  increase  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  so  notorious  is  this  fact, 

I that  the  subject  had  called  forth  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  dififerent  insurance 
ofliccs,  who  found  that  they  had  sustained 
j considerable  loss  from,  as  well  as  that  a 
; new  risk  had  been  created  by,  the  enormous 
i increase  in  the  consumption  of  opium. 

I Madden,  in  his  travels  in  Turkey,  &c., 

I speaking  of  the  opium-eaters  of  Constanti- 
nople, whom  he  saw  in  a coffee-house  fre- 
quented by  them,  says,  **  Their  gestures  were 
frightful;  those  who  were  completely  under 
the  influence  of  the  opium  talked  inco- 
herently; their  features  were  flushed;  tlieir 
eyes  had  an  unnatural  brilliancy,  and  the 
general  expression  of  their  countenances 
was  horribly  wild.  The  effect  is  usually 
produced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts  four  or 
five.  The  debility,  both  moral  and  physical, 
attendant  on  its  excitement,  is  terrible ; the 
appetite  is  soon  destroyed,  and  every  fibre 
in  the  body  trembles  ; the  nerves  of  the 
neck  become  affected,  and  the  muscles  get 
rigid:  several  I have  seen  in  this  place  who 
had  wry  necks  and  contracted  fingers,  but 
still  cannot  abandon  the  custom.  They  are 
miserable  till  the  hour  arrives  for  taking 
their  daily  dose.” — The  opium  of  commerce 
is  in  masses  of  different  sizes.  It  is  some- 
what hard,  of  a brown  colour,  and  a bitter, 
acrid,  and  nauseous  taste.  Its  odour  is 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  It  contains 
acidulous  meconntc  of  morphia,  extractive 
matter,  mucilage,  fccula,  resin,  fixed  oil, 
caoutchouc,  a vcgcto-animal  substance,  de- 
bris of  vegetable  fibres,  and  the  white  crys- 
taline  salt  of  opium,  now  known  under  the 
name  of  narcotine. — The  following  is  the 
usual  mode  adopted  in  the  preparation  of 
opium  in  India.  A little  before  the  flower 
of  the  poppy  is  formed,  a longitudinal  in- 
cision is  made  in  the  stalk,  close  under  the 
bulbous  capsule  which  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  flower.  Trom  this  incision 
the  opium  exudes  in  the  form  of  a gum,  and 
is  gathered  by  the  women  and  children. 

OlMN'ION,  the  judfcinciil  which  the 
mind  forms  of  nnv  proposition,  for  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  which  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  produce  absolute  belief.  Koine 
things  are  knoNvn  to  be  scirntifirally  cor- 
rect, or  capable  of  mnthcnmtical  demon- 
stration; but  other  things  depend  on  test!- 


rnooF  sriRiT  diorstrd  rroN  opium  forms  good  i.audanum. 
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GOOD  orluu  IS  HABD  IN  THE  COLD,  BDT  BECOMES  FLEXIBLE  AND  DOUGHY  WHEN  IT  IS  WORKED  BETWEEN  THE  HOT  HANDS. 
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THE  FIRST  WRITER  ON  OPTICS  WAS  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  EUCLID,  300  B.C. 
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mony.  Wlien  one  or  two  men  relate  a story 
including  many  circumstances  to  a third 
person,  and  another  comes  who  positively 
contradicts  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
he,  to  whom  those  jarring  testimonies  are 
given,  weighs  all  the  circumstances  in  his 
own  mind,  balances  the  one  against  the 
other,  and  lends  an  assent,  more  or  less 
wavering,  to  that  side  on  which  the  evi- 
dence appears  to  preponderate.  This  as- 
sent is  his  opinion  respecting  the  facts  of 
which  he  has  received  such  different  ac- 
counts. 

OPOBAL'SAM,  in  medicine,  the  balm  or 
balsam  of  Gilead,  an  odoriferous  unguent 
and  cosmetic,  of  a greenish  yellow  colour,  a 
bitterish  aromatic  tiavour,  and  an  acidulous 
fragrant  odour.  The  shrub  or  tree  pro- 
ducing this  balsam  is  of  the  genus  Amyris, 
and  grows  spontaneously  in  Arabia  Felix. 

OPODEL'DOC,  in  pharmacy,  a sapona- 
ceous camphorated  liniment,  being  a solu- 
tion of  soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition 
of  camphor  and  essential  oils;  allowed  to 
be  a good  remedy  for  sprains,  bruises,  &c. 

OPO'PANAX,  a gum  resin,  of  a tolerably 
firm  texture,  usually  brought  in  loose  gran- 
ules or  drops,  but  sometimes  in  larger 
masses,  of  a reddish  yellow  colour,  and 
white  within.  It  has  a strong  smell  and 
an  acrid  taste,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  (the  pasti 
naca  opoponax)  growing  in  eastern  cli- 
mates. 

OPOS'SUM,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Bidelphis,  chiefly  found  in  America, 
and  living  in  holes  and  woody  places.  The 
female  is  remarkable  for  having  a pouch  in 
the  abdomen,  in  which  she  protects  and  car- 
ries her  young.  On  the  ground  the  opos- 
sum’s motions  are  awkward  and  clumsy; 
but  on  the  branches  of  a tree  he  moves 
with  great  celerity  and  ease,  using  his  tail, 
which  is  prehensile,  to  assist  his  motions. 
Instead  of  taking  flight  at  the  approach  of 
danger,  they  lie  close  to  the  branch  on 
which  they  were  clinging:  when  they  are 
discovered,  they  are  taken  by  shaking  the 
branch  violently;  they  then  drop  to  the 
ground,  and,  if  the  hunter  is  unaccompanied 
by  dogs,  tliey  steal  slowly  away,  anti,  gather- 
ing themselves  into  as  small  a compass  as 
possible,  remain  perfectly  quiet,  as  if  feign- 
ing death.  After  remaining  thus  till  they 
think  themselves  secure,  they  steal  off;  if, 
however,  any  sudden  noise  be  made,  they 
again  assume  their  death-like  position,  in 
wliicli  they  will  persevere  even  when  taken 
up  and  handled.  Tliis  well  known  attri- 
bute of  the  opossum  has  given  rise  to  the 
American  proverb,  “ He  is  playing  Opos- 
sum,” which  is  applied  to  any  one  who  is 
thought  to  be  acting  deceitfully. 

OPPII/ATIVKS,  medicines  which  shut 
lip  the  pores 

OPPOSITIFO'MOtJS,  in  botany,  an  eni- 
thet  for  a peduncle  placed  opposite  to  the 
leaf.  , ,, 

OPPOSrTION,  in  politics,  a word  well 
understood  in  free  representative  govern- 
ments, but  nowhere  else;  denoting  that  in- 
telligent and  independent  spirit  in  the  mem- 


bers of  either  house  of  parliament  which 
induces  them  to  persevere  in  opposing  what- 
ever legislation  is  injurious  to  the  state,  but 
which  does  not  so  far  influence  them  as  to 
oppose  w’hat  is  beneficial.  A temperate 
and  consistent  opposition  is  therefore  an 
essential  element  of  good  government ; for 
though  it  may  struggle  against  an  existing 
administration,  it  contributes  at  the  same 
time  to  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  the 
body  politic.  But  when  it  bbndly  follows 
the  dictates  of  an  ambitious  leader,  merely 
to  thwart  the  operations  of  government,  or 
supports  some  clamorous  demagogue,  who 
prates  about  patriotism  while  he  insidiously 
undermines  the  constitution,  such  opposi- 
tion is  justly  designated  faettous,  and  held 
in  abhorrence  by  all  rational  and  honest 
men.  The  late  Mr.  'Wilberforce  described 
the  party  generally  opposing  those  in  power, 
as  “never  really  wishing  mischief  to  the 
country ; but  only  so  much  mischief  as 
might  drive  their  opponents  out,  and  place 
themselves  in  their  room.”  Amiable  states- 
men 1 honest  representatives  ! ■ — Opposi- 
tion,  in  logic,  the  disagreement  between 
propositions  which  have  the  same  subject 

and  the  same  predicate. In  rhetoric,  a 

figure  whereby  two  things  are  joined,  w hich 
seem  incompatible.— In  geometry,  the 
relation  of  two  things,  between  which  a line 

may  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  both. In 

astronomy,  that  aspect  or  situation  of  two 
stars  or  planets,  wherein  they  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  each  other,  or  ISO  degrees 
apart. 

OPTATIVE,  in  grammar,  a mode  or  fonn 
of  a Greek  verb,  by  which  is  expressed  the 
wish  or  desire  to  do  a thing. 

OPTE'llIA,  in  antiquity,  presents  made 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  when  he 
first  saw  her. 

OPTICS,  the  sciencewhich  treats  of  the 
causes  of  vision,  and  of  the  effects  of  light, 
direct,  reflected,  or  refracted.  In  this 
comprehensive  sense,  Newton  called  his 
inimitable  book  on  light  and  colours,  a 
Treatise  on  Optics,  In  a more  simple  ap- 
plication, optics  is  the  science  of  direct 
vision  only  ; while  the  science  of  the  laws 
and  properties  of  the  rays  of  light,  when 
considered  as  reflected,  arc  called  caiopiricSt 
and  the  science  of  refracted  rays,  dioptrics; 
so  that,  in  its  general  sense,  optics  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  that  of  w hich  catoptrics 
and  dioptrics  are  two  parts.  From  the 
days  of  Pythagoras  to  those  of  our  contem- 
porary, Sir  David  Brewster,  the  science  of 
optics  may  be  said  to  have  been  gradually 
developing.  To  give  anything  like  a history 
ofit,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  eminent  philo- 
sophers who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  advancing  it  to  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection, would  therefore  be  impossible  in 
our  limits.  [Under  the  different  heads  of 
bioiiT,  UKrLKCTior«,  Hkpiiactio|«.  the 
Eyr,  MicRoscorK,  Tri.kscoi  k,  Xt.  I'tc., 
further  information  must  be  sought.]-y— ^ 
Optic  nerves,  in  anatomy,  the  second  pairof 
nerves  of  the  brain,  which  perforate  the 
bulb  of  the  eye,  and  serve  fi*r  the  sense  Oi 
siglit.  ■ Optic  angle,  is  that  whirli  the 
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FALLING  OnLIQUF.LT  COME  TO  TIlK  RARTlI  CUnVF.U  LINKS. 
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optic  axes  of  the  eyes  make  \\nth  one  ano- 
ther, as  they  tend  to  meet  at  some  distance 

before  the  eyes. Optic  axis,  is  the  axis  of 

the  eye,  or  a line  goin^  through  the  middle 

of  the  pupil  and  centre  of  the  eye. Optic 

place  of  a star,  in  astronomy,  that  point  of 
its  orbit  in  which  it  appears  to  be  to  our 

eye. Optic  pyramid,  a pyramid  formed 

by  rays  drawn  from  the  several  points  of 
the  perimeter  to  the  eye. 

OFTI'MATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  people,  op- 
posed to  the  Populares,  It  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear  what  w’ere  the  characteristic 
differences  betwixt  these  two  parties.  Some 
say  the  Optimates  were  warm  supporters  of 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
sticklers  for  the  grandeur  of  the  state; 
caring  little  for  the  other  classes:  whereas 
the  Populares  boldly  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  pleaded  for  larger  privileges, 
and  laboured  to  bring  matters  nearer  to  a 
leveL  TuUy  says,  that  the  Optimates  were 
the  best  citizens,  who  wished  to  deserve  the 
approbation  of  the  better  sort;  and  that 
the  Populares  courted  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  not  so  much  considering  w*hat 
was  right,  as  what  w ould  please  the  people 
and  gratify  their  ow*n  thirst  of  vain  glory. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  difficult  to  detinc  the  true 
characters  of  the  Optimates  and  Populates 
of  ancient  Rome,  as  it  is  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of 
Tories  and  Whigs,  or  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  (to  use  the  distinctive  appellations 
applied  by  the  parties  to  themselves)  of  the 
present  day  in  Britain. 

OPTI'ME,  a scholar  in  the  first  class  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge. 

OPTIMISM,  that  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious doctrine  which  maintains  that  this 
world,  in  spiteof  its  apparent  imperfections, 
is  the  best  that  ^ould  have  been  devised) 
and  that  everything  in  nature  is  ordered  for 
the  best. 

OR,  in  heraldry,  a colour,  otherwise  called 
gold,  or  yellow,  which  is  represented  by 
small  dots  all  over  the  held  or  charge. 

OR'ACI/E,  in  the  history  of  heathen  su- 
perstition and  imposture,  a pretended  reve- 
lation of  future  events,  or  the  will  of  super- 
natural powers,  through  the  medium  of  a 
priest  or  priestess,  tne  most  famous  of 
which  were  those  of  A polio  at  Delphi,  and 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Thebes.  In  the 
founding  of  cities  and  colonics,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  governments,  the  under- 
taking of  important  enterprises,  and  parti- 
cularly in  all  cases  of  great  necessity,  the 
oracles  were  consulted,  and  rich  gifts  pre- 
sented to  them.  Darkness  and  ambiguity 
in  the  responses  were  made  to  cover  those 
mistakes  wliich  would  otherwise  have  dis- 
closed the  imposture ; and  thus  for  many 
centuries  they  obtained  veneration  and  ho- 
mage, not  only  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
but  of  nionnrchs,  of  warriors,  and  philo- 
sophers. 

OR'ANftK-TRFlK  (ciVrus  nurnnium),  in 
botany,  a low,  evergreen,  brnnehing  tree, 
benrmg  leaves  rr-einbling  those  of  the  lau- 
rel, and  white  Howers,  containing  about 

tw'enty  stamens,  and  disposed  in  clusters  of 
from  tw'o  to  six  upon  a common  peduncle. 
The  fruit  is  globose,  with  a rough  rind  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  contains  a pulp, 
divided  into  eight  or  ten  compartments,  with 
seeds  in  each,  and  a sweet  refreshing  juice. 
The  principal  varieties  are  the  sweet  or 
China,  and  the  bitter  or  Seville  orange. 
Mr.  Lindley  thus  speaks  of  the  orange  tribe : 

The  orange,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the 
citron,  fruits  which,  although  natives  of 
India,  have  now  become  so  common  in 
other  countries  as  to  give  a tropical  cha- 
racter to  an  European  dessert,  are  the  most 
remarkable  products  of  this  order.  If  to 
this  be  added  the  excellence  of  the  wood, 
and  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  I know  not  if  an  order  more  inte- 
resting to  man  can  be  pointed  out." — "The 
productiveness  of  the  common  orange  is 
enormous.  A single  tree  at  St.  Michael’s 
has  been  known  to  produce  20,000  oranges 
fit  for  packing,  exclusively  of  the  damaged 
fruit  and  the  waste,  which  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  one  third  more."  Oranges  form  an 
extensive  branch  of  commerce  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  more  northern  coun- 
tries. The  tree  is  exceedingly  long-lived; 
and  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
flowers,  which  is  hardly  less  esteemed  than 
the  celebrated  ottar  of  roses.  The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  compact,  susceptible  of  a high 
polish,  and  is  employed  in  the  arts. 

OR'ANGEMEN,  the  name  given  by  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland  to  their  Protestant 
countrymen,  on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  king  William  (of  the  house  of  Orange), 
while  the  former  party  supported  the  cause 
of  James  II. 

ORANG-OUTANG  (Simm  Sutyrus),  in 
zoology,  the  satyr  or  great  ape,  an  animal 
with  a ilat  face  and  deformed  resemblance 
of  the  human  form.  These  animals  walk 
erect,  feed  on  fruits,  sleep  on  trees,  and 
make  a shelter  against  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength,  as  w'cll  as  their  ability  to  use 
weapons  with  the  hand.  Cuvier  says  that 
the  orang-outang  is  found  only  in  soutli- 
castern  Asia,  and  that  the  African  animal 
resembling  it  is  the  Chimpanzee  (Simia 
troglodytes), 

ORATOTUO,  n musical  performance  of 
n dignitied  character,  expressing  various 
elevated  and  tender  affections;  dramatic, 
but  destined  only  for  musical  execution, 
not  for  theatrical  action.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  oratorio  commenced  w hen  sacred 
music  was  distinctly  separated  from  tlie 
worldly.  Dr.  Burnev  says,  "they  com- 
mciiccd  with  the  fathers  of  the  oratory; 
when,  to  draw  youths  to  church,  tliey  had 
hymns  nnd  sacred  stories  written  in  din 
loguc  and  set  to  music.  After  the  llrst  part 
came  the  scmion,  which  the  people  were 
induced  to  stay  nnd  hear,  to  be  present  at 
tlin  performance  of  the  second  part.  The 
subjects,  in  early  times,  were  the  Good  Sa- 
tiiaritnii,  Prodigal  Son,  Tohit's  Story,  ^tc.; 
and  by  the  execllcncc  of  the  composition, 
the  hand  of  instruments,  and  the  perforiii- 
nnee,  tlie  Oratory  came  into  great  repute; 

TIIR  ORACLE  AT  DODONA  WAS  TIIH  OLDR8T  IN  ORKRCK.  5?.*) 


THE  FIRST  ORATORIO  IN  LONDON  WAS  PERFORMED  AT  LINCOLN'S  INN  THEATRE,  SITUATED  IN  PORTUGAL-STREET,  IN  1/32. 


SVKEY  METHODICAL  OBATION  CONSISTS  OF  AN  EXORDIUM,  QUESTION,  NARRATION,  ARGUMENT,  REFUTATION,  CONCLUSION,  AND  PERORATION. 


IN  ORATORY,  THE  GREATEST  ART  IS  TO  HIDE  ART.  AR8  EST  CELARS  ARTEM. 
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and  this  species  of  musical  drama  obtained 
the  general  appellation  of  Oratorio.”  In 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Pariati, 
Ceva,  Orsini,  Spagna,  and  Metastasio,  wrote 
oratorios;  and  Caldara,  Jomelli,  Buonon- 
cini,  &c.  composed  the  music.  But  a more 
elevated  character  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  oratorio  by  Handel,  who  devoted  all  his 
power  to  the  chorus. 

OR'ATOR,  in  modern  usage,  signifies  an 
eloquent  public  speaker;  ora  person  who 
pronounces  a discourse  publicly  on  some 
special  occasion.  In  ancient  Rome  orators 
were  advocates  of  a superior  kind,  differing 
from  the  patrons : the  latter  M'ere  allowed 
only  to  plead  causes  on  behalf  of  their 
clients ; whereas  the  former  might  quit  the 
forum  and  ascend  the  rostra  or  tribunal,  to 
harangue  the  senate  or  the  people.  The 
orators  had  rarely  a profound  knowledge  of 
the  law,  but  they  were  eloquent,  and  their 
style  was  generally  correct  and  concise. 

OR'ATORY,  Priests  ot  the,  a reli- 
gious order  founded  by  Philip  Nevi,  in  15/4, 
for  the  study  of  theology,  and  for  superin- 
tending the  religious  exercises  of  the  de- 
vout; but  they  are  not  bound  by  monastic 
vows.  This  order  still  exists  in  Italy;  but 
the  more  important  congregation  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory  o//esus,  founded  at 
Paris  in  1611,  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

OR'ATORY,  the  art  by  which  a speaker 
is  enabled  to  persuade  and  convince  his 
hearers,  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 
It  properly  consists  of  four  parts,  namely, 
invention,  disposition,  elocution,  and  pro- 
nunciation. Quintilian  says,  “ the  faculty 
of  speech  we  derive  from  nature ; but  the 
art  from  observation.*'  To  constitute  ora- 
tory, the  speaking  must  be  just  and  perti- 
nent to  the  subject ; it  must  be  methodical, 
all  parts  of  the  discourse  being  disposed  in 
due  order  and  connection;  and  it  must  be 
embellished  with  the  beauties  of  language 
and  pronounced  with  eloquence.  Diction, 
manner,  gesture,  modulation,  a methodical 
arrangement  of  the  several  topics  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  a logical  illustration  of  them, 
are  all  essential  requisites  in  oratory;  and, 
as  Cicero  has  observed,  the  action  of  the 
body  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  expressions, 
not  in  a theatrical  way,  mimicking  the 
words  by  particular  gesticulations,  but  in 
a manner  expressive  of  the  general  sense, 
with  a sedate  and  manly  inflection.” 

ORB,  in  astronomy,  a hollow  sphere  or 
space  contained  between  two  concentric 
spherical  surfaces. 

ORBICULA'RIS,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  constrictor-muscle  of 
the  lips,  or  osculatorius ; as  also  to  the  con- 
strictor of  the  upper  eyelid,  which  rises 
from  the  upper  apophysis  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  near  the  larger  canthus  of  the  eye, 
and  surrounds  the  eyelid  with  a series  of 
circular  fibres:  this  is  called  orbicularis 
palpebrarum. 

ORBIC'ULATE,  or  ORBIC'ULAR,  in 
botany,  nn  epithet  for  a leaf  whose  circum- 
ference is  circular,  or  which  has  its  longi- 
tudinal ami  transverse  diameters  equal. 

ORTUT,  in  astronomy,  the  path  of  a 

planet  or  comet  in  its  course  round  the  sun : 
thus  the  earth's  orbit  is  the  curve  which 
it  describes  in  its  annual  revolution,  and 
which  is  usually  called  the  ecliptic.  Mo- 
dern astronomers  consider  the  orbit  of 
every  planet  as  an  ellipse,  having  the  sun 
in  one  of  its  foci,  and  that  they  aJd  move  in 
these  ellipses  by  this  law*,  that  a radius 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the 
centre  of  the  planet  always  describes  equal 

areas  in  equal  times. In  anatomy,  the 

two  cavities  under  the  forehead  in  which 
the  eyes  are  situated,  arc  termed  orbits; 
and  they  are  set  in  bony  sockets,  to  main- 
tain and  defend  the  organ  of  sight  and  its 
adjacent  parts. 

OR'CHESTRA,  the  space  in  theatres  be- 
tween the  stage  and  the  seats  of  the  spec- 
tators. It  was  appropriated  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  chorus  and  the  musicians,  by  the 
Romans  to  the  magistrates  and  senators, 
and  by  the  modems  to  the  musicians.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  the  whole  in- 
strumental band  performing  together  in 
modcru  concerts,  operas,  or  sacred  music. 

ORCHID'EiE,  in  botany,  consist  of  the 
Orchis,  and  other  plants  that  resemble  it. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  placed 
at  the  summit  of  the  stalk,  either  in  a spike, 
or  in  a panicle.  The  flowers  of  the  dififer- 
ent  species  are  remarkably  various  and  sin- 
gular in  their  shape,  resembling  different 
kinds  of  animals  or  insects.  In  the  butter- 
fly orchis,  the  plant  has  ovate  bulbs,  taper- 
ing to  a point  at  the  base;  thick  fleshy 
fibres  proceed  above  them  from  the  base  of 
the  stem:  one  of  these  bulbs  is  always 
wrinkled  and  withered,  while  the  other  is 
plump  and  delicate : the  first  is  the  parent 
of  the  stem  ; the  second  is  the  offset,  from 
the  centre  of  which  the  stem  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  is  destined  to  rise.  Such  arc 
the  means  made  use  of  by  nature  not  only 
to  disseminate  plants,  but  to  enable  them 
to  change  their  place,  and  thus  to  draw  in 
fresh  nourishment. 

OR'CINE,  in  chemistry,  the  name  of  the 
colouring  principle  of  the  lichen  dealbatus; 
which,  after  various  preparations,  assumes 
a fine  rich  violet  colour. 

ORDE'AL,  an  ancient  mode  of  trial,  in 
which  an  appeal  was  made  to  God  to  ma- 
nifest the  truth,  by  leaving  nature  to  its 
ordinary  course,  if  the  accused  were  guilty; 
by  interposing  a miracle,  if  innocent.  This 
mode  of  distributing  justice  in  criminal 
charges  prevailed,  during  the  middle  ages, 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Europe; 
and  it  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  the 
East  Indies.  In  England  it  existed  from 
the  time  of  the  Confessor  to  that  of  Henry 
III.,  who  abolished  it  by  declaration:  while 
it  lasted,  the  more  popular  modes  of  re- 
sorting to  it  were  those  of  fire  (or  the  hot 
iron),  and  of  tenfer,*  the  former  for  free- 
men and  people  of  rank,  the  latter  for  pea- 
sants. tW  method  of  administering  the 
ordeal  by  fire,  in  England,  was  by  placing 
nine  red-hot  plough-shares  in  a line,  at  cer- 
tain distances  from  each  other,  and  rcnuir- 
ing  the  person  ncc.iscd  to  walk  over  them 
barefoot  and  blindfold.  If  bis  feet  alw.sys 

624  **  IN  ORATORY  AFFECTATION  MUST  BB  AVOIDED  AS  A rERTII  KNCK.*' — RERBEBT. 


BOMNBSS  Of  ORATORY  If  TO  FRRSrAnX,  AND  TO  I^t.RARR  IR  TIIK  MOST  RPPKCTUAL  STRr  TOWARDS  TK  RSU  ADI  N O.*' — LORD  C tlESTR  RPIKLD. 


T»IAL  BI  V.IBIOUS  OBDBALS  STILL  THKVAILS  1.1  T.IRTS  0»  I1DI.4,  AND  AUO.Va  BUVKllSTITIOUS  rEUrLK  IT  OrTKN  DBTKCTS  OUILT  BY  BKAIl, 


THE  GOVERNOR  OR  HEAD  OF  EACH  RELIGIOUS  ORDER  RESIDES  AT  ROME. 
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alighted  in  the  spaces  between  the  shares, 
80  that  he  passed  over  them  unhurt,  his 
success  was  deemed  a divine  assertion  of 
his  innocence;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
burnt,  the  disaster  was  an  oracular  proof  of 
his  guilt.  The  ordeal  by  xoater  was  of  two 
hinds  ; either  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  to 
the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  or  by  casting 
the  person  suspected  into  a river  or  pond 
of  cold  water,  and  if  he  floated  without  an 
efibrt  to  swim,  it  was  an  evidence  of  guilt, 

but  if  he  sunk  he  was  acquitted. Ordeal 

by  combat,  was  when  the  person  accused  of 
murder  was  obliged  to  fight  the  next  re- 
lation, &c.  of  the  person  deceased. — Modes 
of  trial  so  liable  to  human  collusion,  and 
founded  upon  unwarranted  ideas  of  the 
divine  providence,  have  deservedly  passed 
away ; but  the  fact  of  their  former  existence 
remains  attested  by  a form  of  words  still 
required  to  be  used  bj  a person  arraigned 
for  trial.  Such  a one,  in  the  days  of  ordeals, 
had  it  in  his  choice  to  put  himself  upon  God 
and  his  country,  or  upon  God  alone.  In  the 
former  case,  he  professed  his  readiness  to 
abide  the  decision  of  a jury ; in  the  latter  he 
appealed  to  the  ordeal,  as  to  the  immediate 
jnagment  of  God.  At  present,  the  prisoner, 
i on  pleading  " not  guilty,”  and  being  asked 
I **  how  he  will  be  tried?”  a question  which 
' alludes  to  the  choice  formerly  allow'ed,  is 
always  to  answer,  ” By  God  and  the  coun- 
' try;”  so  that,  in  reality,  the  question  and 
i reply  have  now  no  meaning. 

OR'DER,in  natural  history,  a subdivision 
• of  a class,  which  is  itself  farther  divided 
into  genera,  as  these  are  into  species.  The 
orders  in  the  Linnsan  system  of  botany  arc 
founded  on  the  number  of  styles  or  female 
; organs.  They  are  all  expressed  by  a single 
term,  which  is  of  Greek  etymology,  and  is 
' sipiificant  of  the  character  of  the  order  to 
which  it  is  applied.— Order,  a term  used 
in  astronomy,  and  Applied  to  the  motion  of 
a planet.  Planetary  oodles  arc  said  to  go 
according  to  tke  order  of  the$ign»,  when  the 
apparent  motion  is  direct,  proceeding  from 
Ancs  to  Taunts,  thence  to  Gemini,  &c. 
Their  apparent  motion  is  contrary  to  the 
order  of  eigne,  when  they  seem  to  go  back- 
wards from  Pisces  to  Aquarius,  &c.— 
The  word  order,  in  military  concerns,  is 
uy;d  in  a variety  of  senses ; either  as  to  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  troops,  or 
in  that  of  command. 

OR  DKR8,  or  HO  LY  OR  DERS,  denote 
the  character  and  office  peculiar  to  eccle- 
siastics, whereby  they  are  set  apart  for  the 
ministry.  Since  the  Reformation,  there  arc 
; three  orders  of  the  clergy  acknowledged, 
namely,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ; 
whence  the  phrase,  "to  be  in  orders,”  is 
the  same  as  to  be  of  the  clerical  order.—  ” 
; Religioue  Ordere,  associations,  or  societies 
j of  monastics,  bound  to  lead  strict  and  de- 
' votional  lives,  according  to  the  prescribed 
' rules  of  their  respective  communities.  An 
order,  in  fact,  consists  in  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  enter  it;  thus  some 
orders  arc  more  austere  than  others,  and 
one  order  dresses  in  white,  while  another  is 
habited  in  gray  or  black  : and  syiionymous 


with  the  expression,  ” the  order  of  St. 
Francis,”  is,  “the  rule  of  St.  Francis.”— 
Military  Ordere  are  societies  established 
by  princes,  the  members  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  particular  badges,  and  consist 
of  persons  who  have  done  particular  service 
to  the  prince  and  state,  or  who  enjoy,  by 
the  privileges  of  birth,  the  highest  dis- 
tinctions in  the  state.  They  originated 
from  the  institutions  of  chivalry  and  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  were,  in  the 
beginning,  fraternities  of  men,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  particular  duties  enjoined  by  the 
law  of  honour,  united  for  the  performance 
of  patriotic  or  Christian  purposes.  Free 
birth  and  an  irreproachable  life  were  the 
conditions  of  admission.  During  the  time 
of  the  crusades  numerous  military  orders 
arose,  and  were  an  example  for  all  future 
orders.  The  oldest  of  the  religious  military 
orders  is  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  and 
on  their  model  the  secular  military  orders 
were  formed  in  later  times,  which  united 
religious  with  military  exercises.  But  the 
original  pious  object  of  these  orders  was 
changed,  and  they  acquired  by  degrees  their 

present  character. Ordere,  in  law,  rules 

made  bv  the  court  in  causes  there  depend- 
ing. These  orders  are  made  by  different 
courts,  as  the  Chancery,  Kin^s  Bench,  &c. ; 
and  also,  on  particular  occasions,  orders  are 
made  by  magistrates  at  the  Sessions.— 
Ordere,  in  architecture.  [See  Aucuitec- 

TURE.] 

OR'DINART,  in  general  signifies  rom- 
mon,  or  usual ; thus  an  ambassador  or  envoy 
in  ordinary,  is  one  sent  to  reside  constantly 
at  some  foreign  court,  in  order  to  preserve 
a good  understanding,  and  watch  over  the 
interest  of  his  own  nation.  This  term  is 
also  applied  to  several  officers  in  the  royal 
houscaold,  who  attend  on  common  occa- 
sions, as  “ a physician  or  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary.”  Ordinary,  in  the  common  and 

canon  law,  one  who  has  ordinary  or  imme- 
diate jurisdiction.  In  which  sense,  arch- 
deacons arc  ordinaries  ; though  the  appel- 
lation is  more  frequently  given  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  has  the  ordinary 

ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. Tlie  ordinary 

of  ?ie\ogttte  is  a clergyman  who  is  nttendniit 
in  ordinary  upon  tlic  prisoners  in  that  gaol, 
preaches  and  reads  prayers  in  the  chapel, 
and  attends  and  jirays  with  condemned 

malefactors  at  the  place  of  execution. 

Ordinary,  in  heraldry,  is  that  sortofeharge 
in  court  armour  whicli  is  proper  to  the  art, 
and  in  ordinary  use  therein,  in  distinction 
from  common  charges,  wliich  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  other  arts. The  word  orf/i««ry 

is  also  applied  to  designate  a dinner  at  any 
inn  or  place  of  cnlcrtnininent,  where  each 
person  pays  a certain  fixed  price  for  his 
meal. 

ORDINATION,  the  conferring  holy  or- 
ders, or  initiating  a person  into  I lie  priest- 
hood. In  the  church  of  England  tiie  first 
thing  necessary  on  application  for  holy  or- 
ders, is  the  possession  of  a title;  that  is, 
a sort  of  assurance  from  a rector  to  the 
i)it»!»op,  that,  provided  tlie  latter  finds  tlie 
party  fit  to  be  ordained,  the  funner  will 


TOE  CRBRMONT  OF  OBDI.VATIO.V  IS  rSIU'OHMRD  BT  TIIR  BlSIlur. 


IF  THE  FAULTS  OF  MEX  Ilf  ORDERS  ARE  OTfLT  TO  BE  JUDGED  AMONG  THEMSELVES,  THEY  ARE  ALL  IN  SOME  SORT  PARTIES.  — DRYDEN- 
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take  him  for  his  curate,  with  a stated  sa- 
lary. The  candidate  is  then  examined  by 
the  bishop,  or  his  chaplain,  respecting  both 
his  faith  and  his  erudition  : and  various 
certificates  are  necessary,  particularly  one 
signed  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  has  resided  during  a given  time. 
Subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  is 
required,  and  a clerk  must  have  attained 
his  twenty-third  year  before  he  can  be  or 
dained  a deacon ; and  his  twenty-fourth 

to  receive  priest^s  orders. The  ceremony 

of  ordination  is  performed  by  the  bishop  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  person  to 
be  ordained.  In  the  English  church,  and 
in  most  Protestant  countries  where  the 
church  is  connected  with  the  state,  ordina- 
tion is  a requisite  to  preaching;  but  in 
some  sects  ordination  is  not  considered  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose,  although  it  is  con- 
sidered proper  previous  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  by  the  preacher. 

In  the  presbyterian  and  congregational 
churches,  ordination  means  the  act  of  set- 
tling or  establishing  a licensed  preacher 
over  a congregation  w'ith  pastoral  charge 
and  authority ; or  the  act  of  conferring  on 
a clergyman  the  powers  of  a settled  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  without  the  charge  of  a 
particular  church,  but  with  general  powers 
wherever  he  may  be  called  to  officiate. 

OR'DINaNCE,  in  law,  a temporary  act  of 
parliament,  not  introducing  any  new  law, 
but  founded  on  some  act  formerly  made ; 
consequently,  such  ordinances  might  be 
altered  by  subsequent  ones. 

OR'DINATE,  in  geometry  and  conic  sec- 
tions, a line  drawn  from  any  point  of  the 
circumference  of  an  ellipsis  or  other  conic 
section,  perpendicularly  across  the  axis  to 

the  other  side. Ordinates  of  a curve, 

right  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  termi- 
nated by  the  curve,  and  bisected  by  a right 
line  called  the  diameter. 

ORD'NANCE,  a general  name  for  artil- 
lery of  every  description. Ordnance  Of- 

fice, or  Board  of  Ordnance,  an  office  kept 
w'itlun  the  Tower  of  London,  which  super- 
intends and  disposes  of  all  the  arms,  in- 
struments, and  utensils  of  war,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  in  all  the  magazines,  garrisons, 
and  forts  in  Great  Britain.  Tiic  Board 
of  Ordnance  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
branches,  the  civil  and  the  military  ; the 
latter  being  subordinate  to,  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  former.— Ordwance  De- 
bentures,h'\Ws  issued  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance on  the  treasurer  of  that  office  for 
the  payment  of  stores,  &c. 

ORES,  a general  name  for  metals  in  an 
unrefined  state,  as  they  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  where  they  arc  found  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing states  : namely,  1.  pure;  that  is,  by 
.themselves,  in  a pure  metallic  state,  or  as 
alloys,  in  combination  with  other  metals; 
2.  ns  sulphurets,  or  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur; 3.  ns  nxydes,  or  in  combination  with 
oxygen  ; and  A.  ns  salts,  that  is,  in  combi- 
nation with  acids.  After  the  metallic  ores 
arc  drawn  from  the  mine,  they  in  general 
go  through  several  processes  before  tlicy  are 
in  a state  fit  for  use.  Some  arc  first  w ashed 


in  running  water,  to  clean  them  from 
loose,  earthy  particles  : they  are  then  piled 
together  w ith  combustible  substances,  and 
burned,  or  roasted,  for  the  purpose  of  rid- 
ding them  of  the  sulphur  or  arsenic  with 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  combined, 
and  which  rises  from  them  in  a state  of 
fume  and  smoke.  Thus  having  been  freed 
from  impurities,  they  undergo  the  operation 
of  melting,  in  furnaces  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  respective  metals, 
or  the  uses  to  which  they  are  subsequently 
applied.  Some  melt  readily  of  themselves’; 
whereas  others  are  so  intractable,  that  they 
require  the  assistance  of  various  fiuxes  be- 
fore they  will  yield  the  metal.  Assayers 
therefore  distinguish  ores  into  fusible,  re- 
fractory, and  infusible.  Those  are  called 
fusible  which,  either  by  means  of  a mo- 
derate fire  only,  or  by  adding  a fit  men- 
struum to  them,  melt  easily,  so  as  to  afford 
the  metal  or  semi-metal  contained  in  them. 
The  refractory  ores  are  those  which  require 
a very  strong  and  lasting  action  of  the  fire, 
and  the  addition  of  proper  fiuxes,  before 
they  will  melt.  The  substances  naturally 
combined  with  metals,  which  mask  their 
metallic  characters,  are  chiefly  oxygen, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  selenium, 
arsenic,  water,  and  carbonic  acid.  But 
some  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  and  platinum, 
often  occur  iu  the  metallic  state,  either 
alone,  or  forming  native  alloys  by  being  in 
combination  with  other  met^s.  [See  Me- 
tals, Mines,  &c.] 

OR'GAN,  an  instrument  desig^icd  for  the 
production  of  some  certain  action  or  opera- 
tion ; in  which  sense,  the  mechanic  powers, 
machines,  and  even  the  veins,  arteries, 
nerves,  muscles,  and  bones  of  the  human 
body  may  be  called  organs.  The  organs  of 
sense  are  those  parts  of  the  body  by  which 
wc  receive  the  impressions  or  ideas  ot  exter- 
nal objects:  thus,  the  ears  are  the  organs 
of  hearing;  the  nerves  arc  the  organs  of 
perception  and  sensation  ; and  the  tongue 

IS  the  organ  of  speech 'What  is  meant 

by  "organic  world”  comprises  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Minerals  are  not 
organized  bodies.  The  various  gradations  of 
organized  being,  from  man,  through  all  the 
inferior  animals,  down  to  the  most  humble 
plant  that  prows,  funuah  a most  curious 
and  interesting  subject  of  study. 

OU'GAN,  in  music,  a wind  instrument,  of 
ancient  invention,  blown  by  bellows,  and 
containing  numerous  pipes  of  various  kinds 
and  dimensions,  wbidi,  for  its  solemnity, 
grandeur,  and  rich  volume  of  tone,  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
commonly  employed.  Organs  are  some- 
times of  an  immense  size.  St.  Jerome  men- 
tions an  organ  with  twelve  pair  of  bellows, 
w hicb  might  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a 
tliousand  paces,  or  a mile;  and  another  at 
Jerusalem,  which  might  be  heard  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  organ  in  the  cathedral 
church  at  Ulm,  in  Germany,  is  said  to  he  U3 
fret  high  and  28  broad,  its  largest  pipe  being 
13  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  having  sixteen 
pair  of  bellows. — The  Greeks  called  the  or- 
gan oryanum,  to  indicate  instrumental  mu- 
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sic,  which,  by  uniting  several  pipes,  imitated 
several  voices ; and  to  distinguish  the  organ 
from  other  musical  instruments,  the  Ko- 
mans  called  it  organum  pneumaticum,  an 
instrument  of  air.  By  comparing  differ- 
eut  authorities,  we  should  conclude  that 
its  introduction  into  Christian  churches 
took  place  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen- 
tury ; and  it  became  very  general  in  Eng- 
land in  subsequent  times;  but  during  the 
civil  wars  they  were  not  only  removed  from 
the  churches,  but  were  so  generally  repro- 
bated, that,  at  the  Restoration, there  could 
l^carcely  be  found  either  organists,  organ- 
builders,  or  singers. 

ORGAN  IC  REMAINS',  an  appellation 
given  to  all  those  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  a mineralized  state.  Modem  in- 
vestigations have  brought  these  remains  to 
light,  as  existing  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
forms,  in  immense  quantity,  and  with  the 
widest  possible  distribution.  The  lowest 
and  most  level  parts  of  the  earth,  when  pe- 
netrated to  a very  great  depth,  exhibit  strata 
containing  innumerable  marine  produc- 
tions. Similar  formations  compose  hills,  and 
even  mountains,  in  which  the  shells  are  so 
numerous  as  to  constitute  the  main  body 
of  the  rock ; and  they  are  often  in  such  a 
perfect  stateof  preservation,  that  the  small- 
est of  them  retain  their  most  delicate  pro- 
cesses. Almost  every  part  of  the  globe  pre- 
sents the  same  phenomenon  ; and,  what  is 
j at  length  perfectly  established  respecting 
1 these  productions,  they  differ  in  specific, 
i and  often  in  generic  resemblances,  from  the 
shellA  of  the  present  day ; and  the  differ 
1 ..ces  between  the  extinct  and  living  shells 
. increase  in  proportion  as  w*c  descend 
1 through  the  successive  series  of  deposits 
that  overspread  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

1 Since  the  commeneement  of  the  present 
century  very  great  progress  has  been  made 
1 in  the  science  of  ^cologjr  through  the  me- 
j dium  of  gcoCTaphical  discoveries ; for  we 
dnd  certain  families  of  animals  pervading 
strata  of  every  age,  and  possessing  the  same 
generic  forma  which  arc  to  be  found  among 
existing  animals.  There  are,  however,  other 
I families,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which 
' are  confined  to  particular  formations,  where 
. whole  groups  of  these  have  been  annihi- 
1 latcd,  and  have  been  replaced  by  others 
bearing  widely  different  characters.  Many 
controver<«ict  have  arisen,  whether  species 
have  existed  since  the  first  fonnation  of 
animals,  or  whether  they  were  more  simply 
formed  at  first,  and  have  gradually  improved 
by  reproduction,  and  assumed  more  en- 
larged and  more  perfect  forms,  with  new 
specific  distinctions.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Lyell  thus  expresses  himself-^aiid  the  ob- 
servation is  so  rational  and  convincing,  (hat 
we  readily  adopt  his  opinion — *'thnt  species 
i have  a real  existence  in  nature,  ana  that 
1 each  was  endowed,  at  the  time  of  its  crea- 
' tion,  with  the  attributes  and  organization  by 
which  it  is  now  distinguished.'*  As  respects 
! vegetable  remains  n a fossil  state,  suhter- 
j rancan  collectionsofbitumenized  wood,  and 
other  vegetable  matter,  arc  found  at  various 

depths  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Can- 
nel  coal,  as  well  as  anthracite,  frequently 
exhibits  traces  of  ligneous  texture  in  its 
substance,  which  could  have  been  derived 
only  from  wood.  The  argillaceous  iron- 
stone and  slates  that  accompany  coal,  con- 
tain, with  remains  of  many  other  unknown 
vegetables,  parts  of  various  cryptogamous 
plants,  the  recent  analogies  of  which  are 
found  only  in  tropical  regions.  But  we  can- 
not pursue  a subject  so  comprehensive  in 
its  range  without  trespassing  far  too  much 
on  the  prescribed  limits  of  our  work ; and 
conclude  with  this  general  remark — that 
the  discovery  of  animals  peculiar  to  certain 
formations,  and  the  general  agreement  with 
each  other  of  the  fossils  of  the  same  forma- 
tions, have  led  to  the  belief  that  these  seve- 
ral formations  were  the  consequences  of 
successive  changes  effected  on  the  earth’s 
surface ; and  that  the  contained  fossils  are 
the  preserved  remains  of  the  several  crea- 
tions which  had  been  successively  formed 
to  accord  with  the  state  of  our  planet  under 
its  several  changes.  [See  GeoLogt,  Fos- 
sils, &c.] 

ORGANIZA'TION,  the  act  of  forming 
or  arranging  the  parts  of  a compound  or 
complex  body  in  a suitable  manner  for  use 
or  service.  Also  the  act  of  distributing  into 
suitable  divisions  and  appointing  the  proper 
officers,  as  an  army  or  a government, 

ORGANOL'OGY,  an  interesting  branch 
of  physiology  which  specially  treats  of  the 
different  organs  of  animals,  but  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  human  species. 

OR'GIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  and  sacrifi- 
ces performed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  insti- 
tuted by  Orpheus,  and  chiefly  celebrated  on 
the  mountains  by  wild,  distracted  women, 

called  baccha. These  feasts  were  held  in 

the  night:  hence  the  term,  “nocturnal  or- 
gies.” [See  Bacchanalia.] 

OR'GUES,  in  the  military  art,  a machine 
composed  of  several  musket  barrels  united, 
by  means  of  which  several  explosions  arc 
made  at  once,  to  defend  breaches.  Also, 
long  thick  pieces  of  timber,  pointed  and 
shod  with  iron,  and  hung  over  a gateway, 
to  he  let  down  in  case  of  attack. 

ORTCIIALCH,  or  ORICIIAL'CUM,  in 
antiquity,  a metallic  substance  resembling 
gold  in  colour,  but  very  inferior  in  value.  It 
was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
mid  though  it  has  been  a matter  of  dispute, 
with  philosophers  and  others,  what  this 
metal  could  he,  or  how  it  was  procured  or 
made,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  w as  cither 
the  same  kind  of  composition  ns  our  brass, 
or  a mixed  metal  very  analogous  to  it. 

O'RIKNT,  in  geography  and  astronomy, 
the  cast,  or  eastern  point  of  the  horizon; 
thus  called,  because  it  is  the  point  where 
the  sun  rises.  Hence  the  equinoctial  orient 
IS  used  fur  that  point  of  the  horizon  where 
the  sun  rises,  when  lie  is  in  the  equator,  or 
enters  the  signs  of  Aries  and  Libra;  the 
truHtal  orient  is  the  point  wherein  the  sun 
rises  in  the  middle  of  suniiner,  when  the 
days  sre  longest;  and  (he  hibernal  orient, 
the  point  where  tlic  sun  rises  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  when  the  days  arc  shortest. 

• OME  TUISE  THAT  FOSSILS  ARE  A PROOF  OF  THE  ETKBSITt  OF  TUB  TTORLD. 
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IN  THB  TEBTIABT  SERIES  OF  FORMATIONS  ARE  POUND  NUMEROUS  FOSSILS,  OF  DOTH  ANIMALS  AND  VEGETABLES,  WITH  PERFECT  ORGANIZATION. 


ALL  BIRDS  OP  THE  PASSKRI^iB  ORDER  LAY  FROM  FOUR  TO  SIX  EGGS,  EXCEPT  THE  TITMOUSE  AND  THE  WREN,  WHICH  LAY  FIFTEEN  OR  EIGHTEEN. 


EAGLES,  HAWKS,  AND  OTHER  RAPACIOUS  BIRDS,  LAY  BUT  FEW  EGGS. 
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ORIENTALS,  the  natives  or  inhabitants 
of  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
common  to  give  this  appellation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia  from  the  Hellespont  and 

Mediterranean  to  Japan An  orientalism. 

is  an  idiom  of  the  eastern  languages. An 

orientalist,  one  versed  in  the  eastern  lan- 
guages and  literature. 

O R'l  G E N I S T S,  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  followers  of  Origen  of  Alexandria, 
a celebrated  Christian  father,  who  held  that 
the  souls  of  men  have  a pre-existent  state ; 
that  they  are  holy  intelligences,  and  sin 
before  they  are  united  to  the  body,  &c. 

ORIL'LON,  in  fortification,  around  mass 
of  earth  faced  with  a wall,  raised  on  the 
shoulder  of  those  bastions  that  have  case- 
mates to  cover  the  cannon  of  the  retired 
flank. 

ORI  ON,  in  astronomy,  a constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere;  consisting  of' 
thirty-seven  stars,  according  to  Ptolemy; 
of  sixty-two,  according  to  Tycho ; and  of 
eighty  in  the  Britannic  catalogue. 

ORLE,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  forming 
a border  or  selvage  within  the  shield,  at 
some  distance  from  the  edges. 

OR'IFLAMME,  the  old  royal  standard  of 
Prance,  originally  the  church  banner  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis.  It  was  a piece  of  red 
taffeta  fixed  on  a golden  spear,  in  the  form 
of  a banner,  and  cut  into  three  points,  each 
of  which  was  adorned  with  a tassel  of  green 
silk. 

O'RIOLE,  in  ornithology,  a beautiful 
bird,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
well  known  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica by  the  richness  of  their  plumage  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  their  nests. 

OR'LOP,  in  a ship  of  war,  a platform  of 
planks  laid  over  the  beams  in  the  hold,  on 
which  the  cables  are  usually  coiled.  It 
contains  also  sail-rooms,  carpenters’  cabins 
and  other  apartments, 

ORNITHOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  natu- 
ral  history  which  treats  of  birds,  describing 
their  structure,  form,  habits,  manners,  and 
other  characteristic  properties.  Those  who 
are  skilled  in  this  study  are  termed  omi- 
thologists. — The  symmetry  and  beauty  dis- 
played in  the  graceful  forms  and  varied  co- 
lours of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  their  structure  to  their 
peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  living,  strike 
the  moat  casual  and  inattentive  observer  of 
nature's  works.  Every  part  of  their  frame 
is  formed  for  lightness  and  buoyancy : their 
bodies  are  covered  with  a soft  and  delicate 
plumage,  admirably  calculated  to  protect 
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them  from  cold  and  moisture;  their  wings, 
although  of  the  lightest  materials,  are  fur- 
nished with  muscles  of  such  power  as  to 
strike  the  air  with  great  force,  and  to  im- 
pel their  bodies  forward  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  whilst  the  tail  acts  as  a rudder,  by 
which  their  course  can  be  directed  at 
pleasure.  And  their  internal  structure  is 
in  perfect  consonance  with  those  external 
peculiarities.  The  voice  of  birds  is  a pecu- 
liar gift  of  nature,  by  which  the  greater  i 
part  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  animal  creation.  At  the  bifurcation  of  j 


the  wdndpipe  is  a glottis  supplied  with  ap- 
propriate muscles,  called  the  lower  or  in-; 
ferior  laryux:  it  is  here  that  the  voice  is 
formed;  the  vast  body  of  air  contained  in 
the  air-cells  contributes  to  the  force,  and 
the  windpipe,  by  its  form  and  movements, 
to  the  mocUfication  of  the  voice.  The  gift 
of  song  is  given  to  the  male  birds  only,  and 
their  notes  are  mostly  an  expression  of 
love ; hence  they  are  heard  singing  chiefly 
at  the  time  of  pairing.  To  no  other  crea- 
ture have  such  various  tones  been  granted 
for  giving  utterance  to  different  feeliugs; 
hunger,  fear,  the  dread  of  imminent  danger, 
desire  for  society,  or  longing  for  his  mate, 
&c.,  are  expressed  by  a variety  of  notes, 
w'hich  make  a language  intelligible  not  only 
to  birds  of  the  same  species,  but  also  to 
the  other  tribes.  Almost  all  birds  incubate, 
or  hatch  their  eggs,  by  keeping  them  at  a 
uniform  temperature  by  brooding  over 
them ; and  before  laying,  they  are  directed 
by  instinct  to  the  operation  of  building  a 
nest  or  habitation  for  their  young ; many 
of  which  are  constructed  with  such  ex- 
quisite skill  as  to  exceed  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion of  human  ingenuity  to  imitate  them. 
How  assiduously  is  the  work  of  incubation 
performed ! With  what  parental  care  and 
tenderness  are  the  young  watched  over  and 
protected,  till  they  are  gradually  taught  to 
fly,  and  become  qualified  to  provide  for 
themselves  ! The  whole  economy  of  birds, 
indeed,  is  calculated  to  excite  our  wonder, 
and  to  fill  our  minds  with  admiration.— 
Birds,  although  the  most  marked  of  all  the 
classes  of  animals,  resemble  each  other  so 
closely  in  their  specific  character,  that  their 
subdivision  is  extremely  difilcult.  In  the 
Linnscao  system  they  are  arranged,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  their  bills,  into  six  orders, 
viz.  1.  Jeeipitres,  as  eagles,  vultures,  and 
hawks.  These  are  a rapacious  tribe,  feeding 
on  carcasses,  however  putrid,  but,  unless  ; 

f tressed  wnth  hunger,  seldom  attacking  i 
iving  animals:  they  arc  bold,  gregarious,  j 
fly  slowly,  unless  when  very  high  in  the  air;  ; 
and  they  have  an  exquisite  sense  of  smell. 
2.  Pica,  as  crows,  jackdaws,  parrrots,  ^c. 
These  live  in  pairs ; have  their  nests  in  trees,  ; 
and  the  male  feeds  his  mate  while  she  is  sit-  i 
ting : their  food  is  various  filthy  substances.  | 
3.  Jnseres,  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  gulls,  &c. 
These  are  frequently  polygamous;  the  mo-  | 
ther  takes  little  care  in  providing  for  their 
young:  they  build  their  nest  mostly  on  the 
ground:  their  food  fish,  frogs,  worms,  and 
aquatic  plants.  4.  Gralla,  as  herons,  wood- 
cocks, ostriches,  &c.  These  have  their  nest 
on  the  ground:  they  live  on  marsh  animal- 
cules ; their  legs  arc  naked  above  the  knees ; 

6.  Gallina,  ns  peacocks,  pheasants,  turkies, 
common  fow  ls,  &c.  The  food  of  these  birds 
consists  of  grain  and  seeds,  which  they 
scratch  from  the  ground  and  maccratcin  the 
crop:  they  make  their  nest  on  the  ground 
witli  very  little  care:  they  are  polygamous, 
and  fond  of  rolling  in  the  dust.  G.  Pasirm, 
including  sparrows,  larks,  swallows, 

This  order  is  divided  into  the  pure,  or  such 
ns  feed  on  grain;  and  the  impitre,  or  those 
that  live  on  insects.  They  live  chiefly  m | 
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1 trees  and  hedges ; are  monogamous,  vocal, 
and  feed  their  young  by  thrusting  the  food 
do\^Yi  their  throats. 

1 OROGRAPHY,  or  OROL'OGT,  the 
' science  which  describes  mountains,  w^th 
regard  to  their  lieight  and  form,  their  chains, 
branches,  &c.  The  method  of  measuring 
; the  heights  of  mountains  was  formerly  by 
, trigonometrical  survey;  but  in  modern 
’ times  it  bos  been  usu^  to  ascertain  their 
j heights  by  barometrical  observation,  as 
being  much  more  convenient,  and  suffi* 
cicutly  correct  for  all  practical  purposes. 
That  branch  of  geology,  which  investi- 
gates the  materials  of  which  mountains  are 
composed,  is  denominated  oryctoloyy. 

OR'NUS,  in  botany,  a species  of  the 
fravinu9,  or  ash  tree,  which  produces  the 
manna. 

UK'PHAN,  a fatherless  child  or  minor; 
or  one  that  is  deprived  both  of  father  and 
mother.  The  lord-chancellor  is  the  general 
guardian  of  all  orphans  andminors  through- 
out the  realm.— In  London  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  have  the  custody  of  the  or- 
phans of  deceased  freemen,  and  also  the 
keeping  of  their  lands  and  goods : accord- 
ingly, the  executors  or  administrators  of 
freemen  leaving  such  orphans,  are  to  ex- 
hibit inventories  of  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  give  security  to  the  chamber- 
lain of  London  for  the  orphan's  part. 

OR'PHEUS,  in  ichtlivoloCT,  tne  name  of 
a fish  caught  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  of  a 
broad  and  flat  figure,  and  of  a fine  purple 
colour ; its  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  its 
teeth  serrated,  and  it  has  only  one  fin  on 
the  back.  Tiiis  was  the  fish  anciently  so 
named ; but  by  the  modern  Greeks,  a fish 
of  the  Sparu9  species  has  received  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  them 
as  fo<M. 

OR'PIMENT,  or  SULTIIURET  OF 
AR  SENIC,  a miner&l  powder  composed  of 
sulphur  and  arsenic,  sometimes  artificially 
prrjiduced,  but  found  also  native,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  the  ores  of  arsenic.  It  is 
of  two  kinds,  red  and  yellow.  The  native 
orpiment  appears  in  brilliant,  ^old  like 
massf's  of  various  sizes,  flexible,  soft  to  the 
touch  like  talc,  and  sparkling  w hen  broken. 
The  red  orpiment  is  called  realgar.  When 
crystalizod  in  bright  needles,  it  is  called 
n«6y  nf  arnenic. 

OR'REKY,  a curious  machine  for  repre- 
senting the  motions  of  tlic  heavenly  bodies ; 
so  called  because  one,  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal invention  of  a Mr.  George  Graham, 
was  first  made  for  the  carl  of  Orrery.  It  con- 
sists of  remesentations  of  the  planets,  and 
of  the  zodiac,  and  other  lines  imagined  by 
astroiiomers.  By  means  of  an  orrery,  per- 
sons who  have  not  leisure  to  study  astro- 
nomy may.  in  the  space  of  a few' days,  obtain 
a competent  knowledge  of  several  of  the 
celestial  phenomena,  and  the  motion  of  the 
earth  ; its  principal  use  being  to  render  the 
theory  of  the  earth  and  moon  intelligible, 
and  to  make  evident  to  the  senses  the  chuscs 
of  those  appearances  that  depend  on  the 
annual  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and 
the  monthly  revolutions  of  the  moon. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
what  are  c^led  iramparent  orreries,  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern;  but  they  are, 
at  beat,  a very  imperfect  substitute  for  the 
mechanical  apparatus  we  are  describing. 
The  orrery  is  sometimes  colled  a planet- 
arium; but  there  is  this  difference  between 
them,  that  a planetarium  exhibits  by  wheel- 
work  the  periodic  or  tropical  revolutions  of 
the  primary  planets  round  the  sun,  whereas 
the  orrery  gives  besides  the  revolutions  of 
the  primary  planets,  the  revolutions  of  some 
or  all  of  the  secondaries,  and  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  together  w'ith  the  moon's  anoma- 
listic revolution,  and  her  revolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes. 
Hence  the  orrery,  when  constructed  on  its 
most  comprehensive  plan,  may  be  said  to 
comprise  within  itself  the  planetarium,  the 
tellarium,  the  lunarium,  aud  the  machine 
for  Jupiter's  satellites. 

OR'RIS  ROOT,  the  root  of  a white- 
flowering  species  of  iris,  the  Iris  Vtoren- 
tina,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is 
exported  from  the  Mediterranean  in  consi- 
derable quantities,  and  among  other  uses  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hair-pow- 
der, the  odour  it  communicates  resembling 
that  of  violets. 

ORTHOHROMTCS,  in  navigation,  the 
art  of  sailing  on  the  arc  of  a great  circle. 

ORTHOG'RAPHY,  that  part  of  grammar 
which  teaches  the  nature  and  properties  of 
letters,  and  the  proper  spelling  or  writing 
of  words.  A correct  pronunciation  of  words 
\%ortkoepy. In  geometry,  the  art  of  draw- 

ing or  delineating  the  fore  right  plan  of  any 
object,  and  of  expressing  the  heights  or  ele- 
vations of  each  part,  so  called  from  its  de- 
termining tilings  by  perpendicular  lines  fall- 
ing on  the  geometrical  plan. In  archi- 

tecture, the  elevation  or  represention  of  the 
front  of  a building. The  internal  ortho- 

graphy, called  also  a section,  is  a delineation 
of  a building,  such  as  it  would  appear  if  the 
external  wall  were  removed. In  perspec- 

tive, the  right  side  of  any  plane,  i.  e.  the 
side  or  plane  that  lies  parallel  to  a straight 
line  which  may  be  imagined  to  pass  through 
the  outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes,  con- 
tinued to  a convenient  length. In  forti- 

fication, the  profile  or  renresentation  of  a 
work  in  all  its  parts,  as  tiicy  would  appear 
if  perpendicularly  cut  from  top  to  bottom. 
^—Orthographic  Projection  q/  the  l>phere, 
is  that  projection  which  is  made  upon  a 
plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
sphere,  by  an  eye  placed  vertically  at  au 
infinite  distance. 

ORTIVE,  in  astronomy,  rising,  or  eas- 
tern. 'I'he  ortive  amplitude  nfn  plaiiH  Isan 
arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the 
point  w'herc  a star  rises,  and  the  cast  point 
of  the  horizon,  the  point  where  the  horizon 
and  (>(|uator  intersect. 

OK'TOLAN  (emberita  Aor/ulnnn),  in  or- 
nithology, a bird  about  the  size  of  a lark, 
ceichrnted  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy, 
which  visits  England  previous  to  the  severe 
weather  of  winter.  It  appears  to  he  iden- 
tical with  the  nii7inria  of  Varro,  wliich  was 
sold  at  such  enontu)US  prices  to  the  cpi- 
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cures  of  Rome.  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be 
extremely  delicate,  but  so  rich  as  soon  to 
satiate  the  appetite.  The  ortolan  is  yellow 
on  the  throat  and  round  the  eves;  the 
breast  and  belly  are  red;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  brown,  varied  w’ith  black. 

ORYCTOG'NOSY,  that  branch  of  mine- 
ralogy w'hich  has  for  its  object  the  classifl- 
catioii  of  minerals  according  to  w'ell  ascer- 
tained characters,  and  under  appropriate 
denominations. 

ORYCTOG'RAPHY,  or  ORYCTOL'OGY, 
that  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of 
fossils. 

OSCILLA'TION,  the  motion  of  a pro- 
pelled body,  as  a pendulum,  when  restrained 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  force;  the 
body,  in  consequence,  ascends  in  a curve, 
and  descending  by  its  ovsm  accelerated 
weight,  rises  again  on  the  opposite  side, 
continuing  this  oscillation  till  the  friction 
of  the  centre  and  the  air  have  taken  away, 
or  received  the  original  force.  The  time  is 
the  same  in  the  same  pendulum,  whatever 
be  the  length  of  the  oscillation,  but  in  pen- 
dulums of  diflferent  lengths  the  time  is  as 
the  square  root  of  the  length ; thus,  a pen- 
dulum of  36  inches  vibrates  but  a sixth  of 

the  time  of  one  of  six  inches. Axis  of 

oscillation  is  a right  line  passing  through 
the  point  of  suspension  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon.  Centre  of  oscillation  is  that  point  in 

a vibrating  body  in  which,  if  all  the  matter 
of  the  body  wxre  collected  into  it,  the  vibra- 
tions would  be  performed  in  the  same  time 
as  before. 

OSCl'NES,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  by  the  Romans  to  those  birds  whose 
chattering  and  notes  w'ere  regarded  as 
omens  and  predictions.  Of  this  sort  were 
crows,  pies,  jays,  ow'ls,  ravens,  &c. 

OSCIIOPIIO'RIA,  in  antiquity,  an  Athe- 
nian festival  instituted  in  honour  of  The- 
seus, for  his  services  to  his  country  in  de- 
stroying the  Minotaur. The  Oschophoria 

are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Minerva  and  Bacchus, 
who  assisted  Theseus  in  his  enterprise. 
Others  imagine  they  were  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

OSCULA'TION,  in  geometry,  the  con- 
tact between  any  given  curve  and  its  oscu- 
latory  circle,  that  is,  a circle  of  the  same 
curvature  with  the  given  curve. 

OS'IMAZOME,  in  chemistry,  a peculiar 
substance,  or  animal  principle  obtained 
from  muscular  fibre,  by  evaporation  and  the 
aid  of  pure  alcohol. 

OS'MIUM,  a metal  not  long  since  dis- 
covered, of  a dark  gray  colour,  and  con- 
tained in  the  ore  of  platinum.  AVith  copper 
and  with  gold  it  fonns  ninllenblc  alloys, 
which  arc  easily  dissolved  in  nitro-niuriatic 
acid,  and  afford  by  distillation  the  oxyde  of 
osmium.  It  is  insoluble  in  ibc  acids,  rea- 
dily soluble  in  potnssa,  and  very  volniile. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  singular  odour 
ofitsoxvde.  . 

OS'PliBY,  or  OS'STFRAOE,  {ossfraga) 
in  ornithology,  the  sen  caglc,  a fowl  of  the 
genus  FalcOf  of  tlio  size  of  a peacock.  It 
feeds  on  fish,  which  it  takes  by  suddenly 


darting  upon  them  when  near  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

OSSIFICATION,  in  medicine,  the  pro- 
cess of  changing  from  flesh  membraneous 
substances,  or  other  matter  of  animal  bo- 
dies, into  a bony  substance. 

OSSILE'GIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  act  of 
collecting  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead 
after  the  funeral-pile  was  consumed,  and 
w'hich  was  performed  by  the  friends  or  near 
relations  of  the  deceased,  who  first  washed 
their  hands  and  ungirt  their  garments. 
When  all  the  hones  were  collected,  they 
were  washed  with  wine,  milk,  perfumes,  and 
the  tears  of  friends;  after  tnis  ceremony 
was  over,  the  relics  were  put  into  an  um, 
and  deposited  in  a sepulchre. 

OSTEOCOL'LA,  a fossil  formed  by  in- 
crustation on  the  stem  of  a plant,  and  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found 
in  long,  thick,  and  irregular  cylindric  pieces, 
either  hollow  or  filled  with  calcareous  earth. 
It  obtained  its  name  from  an  opinion  that 
it  had  the  quality  of  unitingfractured  bones. 

Also,  the  name  given  to  glue  obtained 

from  bones. 

OSTEOL'OGY,  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  bones. 

OS'TIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  mouth  or 
entrance  of  a harbour,  betw'een  the  arms  of 
the  semicircle,  which  was  generally  the 
figure  of  their  harbours. 

OSTRACISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
kiud  of  popular  judgment  or  condemnation 
among  the  Athenians,  whereby  such  per- 
sons as  had  power  and  popularity  enough 
to  attempt  anything  against  the  public 
liberty  were  banished  for  a term  of  ten 
years.  This  punishment  was  called  oa/ra- 
cism,  from  a Greek  word  which  properly 
signifies  a shell;  but,  when  applied  to  this 
object,  it  is  used  for  the  billet  on  which  the 
Athenians  wrote  the  names  of  the  citizens  . 
whom  they  intended  to  banish,  which  was  ; 
a piece  of  baked  earth,  or  a tile,  in  the  form  | 
of  a shell.  If  GOOD  of  the  shells  deposited 
in  the  place  appointed  were  in  favour  of  the  | 
banishment  of  the  accused,  it  took  effect;  j 
otherwise  he  was  acquitted.  After  the  ex-  • 
pirntion  of  ten  years,  the  exiled  citizen  was 
at  liberty  to  return  to  bis  country,  and  j 
take  possession  of  his  wealth,  and  all  his  . 
civil  privileges.  To  this  sentence  no  dis-  i 
grace  was  attached;  for  it  was  never  in- 
flicted upon  criminals,  but  only  upon  those 
who  had  excited  the  jealousy  or  suspicion 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  by  the  infiuence  they 
had  gained  by  peculiar  merit,  wealth,  or 
other  causes.  Aristotle  and  Flutarch  e^lcd  j 
ostracism  “the  medicine  of  the  stale.”  | 

OSTRACITE,  an  oyster  shell  in  its  ' 
fossil  state.  It  is  found  in  inanv  parts  of 
England,  and  in  some  places  is  held  in  high 
repute  for  its  clficacy  in  eases  of  gravel. 

OSTRICH  (struihio)t  in  ornithology,  a 
bird  distinguished  by  its  immense  sire  and  . 
peculiar  habits,  as  well  as  bv  llic  beauty  i 
and  value  of  its  plumage.  Tl»c  African  or 
true  ostrich  (simthio  canelns)  is  from  seven  ; 
to  nine  feet  high  from  the  top  of  its  head  to 
the  ground ; most  of  this,  however,  is  made 
up  by  the  great  length  of  its  ncek.  H*  ; 
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thiehs  and  the  sides  of  the  body  are  naked, 
ana  the  wings  arc  so  short  as  to  be  unht 
for  dying.  It  inhabits  the  burning  and 
sandy  deserts  of  Africa  in  large  flocks ; and 
its  speed  in  running  exceeds  that  of  the 
fleetest  horse,  which  renders  the  ostrich 
hunter's  task  exceedingly  laborious.  The 
female  lavs  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs  in  a 
hole  in  the  sand;  and,  although  she  does 
not  incubate  them  continually,  no  bird  has 
a stronger  affection  for  its  offspring,  or 
watches  its  nest  with  more  assiduity ; al- 
w’ays  brooding  over  her  eggs  at  night,  aud 
only  leaving  them  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  The  eggs  are  said  to  be  a great  deli- 
cacy, and  prepared  for  the  table  in  various 
ways.  The  digestive  powers  of  the  ostrich 
appear  almost  incredible,  and  its  voracity  is 
e^ual  to  its  digestion.  The  American  os- 
trich {ttruthio  rhea)  is  a smaller  species  than 
the  African,  but  in  everything,  except  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  it  bears  a close  re- 
semblance to  It. 

OTTAR  (or  ATTAR)  of  ROSES,  the 
most  elegant  perfume  known,  being  an  aro- 
matic oil  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the 
rose,  but  in  such  small  quantities  that  half 
an  ounce  can  hardly  be  procured  from  a 
hundred  pounds  of  the  petals.  It  is  brought 
from  Turkey  and  the  East-Indies;  and, 
when  genuine,  is  sold  at  a most  exorbitant 
price.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil 
of  sandal  wood.  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Nar- 
rative of  Travels  and  Residence  in  India; 
has  given  the  following  account  of  the  cul- 
tivation and  manufacture  of  this  valua- 
ble perfume : **  Ghazedpore  is  celebrated 
throughout  India  for  the  beauty  and  extent 
of  its  rose-gardens  ; the  fields  occupy  many 
hundred  acres;  the  roses  are  cultivated  for 
distillation,  and  for  making  attar.  The 
price  of  a sieve,  or  two  pounds  w’cight,  a 
large  quart,  is  eighteen  linas,  or  a sliilling. 
The  attar  is  obtained  after  the  rosc-w’ater  is 
made,  by  setting  it  out  during  the  night, 
until  sunrise,  in  large  open  vessels,  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  then  skimmingolf  theessen- 
tial  oil  which  floats  on  the  top.  To  produce 
one  rupee's  weight  of  attar,  200,000  well 
grown  roses  are  required.  The  juice  even 
on  the  spot  is  extravagantly  dear,  a rupee's 
weight  being  sold  at  the  bazaar  for  8/. 
steriing,  ana  at  the  English  warehouse  for 
101.  Mr.  Melville,  who  made  sonic  for  him- 
self, calculated  that  the  rent  of  the  laud 
and  price  of  utensils  really  cost  him  bl.  for 
(he above  quantity." 

OTTER  (lutra  communin),  in  zoology,  an 
ampliibious  quadruped,  remarkably  saga- 
cious in  the  construction  of  its  house  under 
ground.  It  inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
feeds  principally  on  fish.  The  feet  arc  pal- 
mated,  and  the  tail  is  half  the  length  oi  its 
body,  the  fur  of  w'hich  is  much  esteemed. 
It  is  fierce  and  craftv  when  attacked,  but 
may  easily  he  tamed  when  young,  and 
taught  to  catch  fish.  When  the  otter,  in 
Us  wild  state,  has  taken  a fish,  it  earrics  it 
on  shore,  and  devours  the  head  and  upper 
parts,  rejecting  the  remainder.  When  hiint- 
* . defends  itself  very  obstinately, 

olten  inflicting  on  them  the  severest  wounds. 

The  American  otter  (lutra  BraziliensisJ 

is  taken  in  great  numbers  in  Canada,  nearly 
20,000  skins  having  been  sent  to  England 
in  one  year  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 
Its  habits  are  the  same  as  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean species,  but  it  is  larger,  and  the  fur 
much  more  valuable.  The  common  mode 
of  taking  them  is  by  sinking  a steel  trap 

near  the  mouth  of  their  burrow'. The 

sea-otter,  which  is  a much  larger  species 
than  the  others,  is  about  the  size  of  a large 
mastiff,  and  weighing  about  70  or  SUlbs. 
"When  in  full  season  the  fur  is  a fine  glossy 
black,  and  sells  at  very  high  prices  in 
China,  where  the  skins  are  usually  taken. 
It  is  exclusively  found  between  the  *19th 
and  GOth  degrees  north  latitude,  and  always 
frequents  the  coast. 

OTTOMAN,  an  appellation  given  to  what 
pertains  to  the  Turks  or  their  government ; 
as,  the  Ottoman  power  or  empire.  The 
word  originated  in  Othman,  the  name  of  a 
sultan  who  assumed  the  government  about 
the  year  1300.  The  finest  countries  of  the 
old  world  have  been  ruled  for  five  hundred 
years  by  the  Turks,  or  Ottomans,  a mixed 
people,  composed  of  Tartars,  robbers,  slaves, 
and  kidnapped  Christian  children.  Such, 
alas  ! are  the  reverses  in  the  fate  of  na- 
tions, that  a horde  of  barbarian  robbers, 
issuing  from  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia, 
liave  been  able  to  profane  with  Asiatic  des- 
potism the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  where, 
2,500  years  ago,  the  independence  of  Eu- 
rope was  maintained,  and  the  arts,  under 
the  fostering  hand  of  civil  freedom,  arose 
and  flourished. 

OUNCE,  in  commerce,  a weight  for  diffe- 
rent purposes : in  Avoirdupois  weight,  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a pound  ; in  Troy  weight, 
the  tw'clftii  part;  in  Apotlipcarics'  weight, 

equal  to  eight  drams. Ounce,  in  zoology, 

an  animal  of  the  leopard  kind,  but  smaller 
and  milder  than  the  other  species. 

OUTLAWRY,  the  patting  a man  out  of 
the  piotection  of  law,  or  the  process  by 
whicli  a man  is  deprived  of  that  protection. 
A defendant  is  outlawed  in  Great  Britain, 
upon  certain  proceedings  being  had,  when 
he  docs  not  appear  to  answer  to  an  indict- 
ment or  process.  On  an  outlawry  for  felo- 
ny, the  person  forfeits  his  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels.  In  personal  actions,  the  goods 
ami  chattels  only  arc  liable;  and  they  arc 
forfeited  to  the  king,  with  the  profits  of  tlic 
lands;  for  the  party  being  without  the  law*, 
is  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them  luinsclf. 
In  an  indictment  fur  treason  or  felony,  an 
outlawryofthc  party  indicted  is  equivalent  to 
a conviction.  But  in  the  case  of  either  tr(*n- 
son  or  felony,  an  outlawry  may  be  reversed 
by  writ  of  error,  or  plea;  and  the  judgment 
upon  the  reversal  is,  that  the  party  sliull  be 
restored  to  nil  that  he  lust,  «c. ; he  must, 
how'cvcr,  plead  to  the  indictment  against 
him. 

OUTRIGGER,  a strong  beam  of  timber, 
of  wliich  there  arc  many,  fixed  on  the  side 
of  n ship  and  projecting  from  it,  in  order  to 
secure  the  masts  in  llie  operation  of  rnreen- 
ing,  by  counteracting  the  strain  it  snfl'ers 
from  the  effort  of  the  careening  tackle. 

NIITnSR  A WOMAN  NOB  A MINOR  CAN  RR  OUTLAWED. 
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THE  LAW  BEFUSEa  BAIL  OH  STTORH  CHARGES  FOR  TREASON,  JIUBDER,  MANSLAUGHTER,  FELONY,  AND  OUTLAWRY. 


OWLS  HAVB  BEB>*  COMPARED  TO  CATS;  BOTH  CATCH  MICE,  BOTH  FEED  WELL  UPON  PISH,  AND  BOTH  SEE  WELL  IN  THE  DARE. 


THE  ROOTS  AND  LEAVES  OF  MANY  PLANTS  CONTAIN  OXALATE  OP  LIMB. 

owl]  Scientific  anU  litcraro  Creasuri) ; [ox a 


Also,  a small  boom,  occasionally  used  in  the 
tops,  to  give  additional  security  to  the  top- 
mast. 

OUTWORKS,  in  fortification,  all  those 
works  of  a fortress  which  are  situated  with- 
out the  principal  wall,  within  or  beyond  the 
principal  ditch.  They  are  designed  not  only 
to  cover  the  body  of  the  place,  but  also  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a distance,  and  prevent  his 
taking  advantage  of  the  cavities  and  eleva- 
tions usually  found  in  the  places  about  the 
counterscarp,  which  might  serve  them  either 
as  lodgments,  or  as  rideaux,  to  facilitate  the 
carrying  on  their  trenches,  and  planting 
their  batteries  against  the  place;  such 
are  ravelins,  tenaiUes,  horn-works,  crown- 
works,  &c. 

O'VAL,  an  oblong  curvilinear  figure,  re- 
sembling the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 
The  mathematical  oval,  which  is  a regular 
figure  equally  broad  at  each  end,  and  there- 
fore is  not  strictly  egg-shaped,  is  called  an 
ellipsis. 

O'VATE,  in  botany,  egg-shaped,  as  an 
ovate  leaf. Ovate-subulate,  having  some- 

thing of  the  form  of  an  egg  and  a lance, 
inclining  to  the  latter. 

OVA'TION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a lesser 
triumph  allowed  to  commanders  who  had 
obtained  a bloodless  victory,  or  defeated  an 
inconsiderable  enemy. 

OVERRA'KE,  in  sea  language,  an  epithet 
signifying  that  the  waves  break  in  upon  a 
ship  lying  at  anchor;  as,  the  weaves  overtake 
her,  or  she  is  overraked. 

O'VERT  ACT,  in  law,  a plain  and  open 
matter  of  fact,  serving  to  prove  a design ; 
distinguished  from  a secret  intention  not 
carried  into  effect,  and  even  from  words 
spoken  ; such,  in  fact,  as  is  to  be  alleged  in 
every  indictment  for  high  treason. 

O'YERTURE,  in  music,  a prelude  or  in- 
troductory symphony,  chietiy  used  to  pre- 
cede great  musical  compositions,  as  ora- 
torios and  operas,  and  intended  to  prepare 
the  hearer  for  the  piece  which  is  to  follow, 
often  by  concentrating  its  chief  musical 
ideas,  so  as  to  give  a sort  of  outline  of  it  in 
instrumental  music. 

O'VIDUCT,  in  natural  history,  a passage 
which  conveys  the  egg  from  the  ovary. 

O'VINE,  pertaining  to  sheep. 

O'VOLO,  in  architecture,  a convex  mould- 
ing, the  section  of  which  is  usually  tlie 
quarter  of  a circle,  and  often  called  the 
quarter-round.  , , . , 

OWL,  in  ornithology,  a nocturnal  bird  of 
prey,  of  tlie  genus  Strix.  Owls  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a large  head,  very 
large  eyes  encircled  by  a ring  of  hne 
feathers,  and  a harsh  screeching  voice. 
Eroin  the  enormous  size  of  the  pupils  of 
their  eyes,  they  are  enabled  to  sec  well  in 
the  dark  ; but  in  the  day,  their  sense  of 
sight  is  imperfect ; hence,  during  this  time 
they  keep  concealed  in  some  secure  retreat. 
Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  plu- 
mage soft  and  loose,  enabling  them  to  liy 
without  noise,  and  thus  to  come  on  their 
prey  in  an  unexpected  manner.  They  breed 
in  fissures  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  of  trees,  and 
feed  on  small  birds,  mice,  bats,  ^{:c.  Tlierc  | 


are  many  species;  but  the  most  common  is 
the  barn-owl,  which  frequents  bams,  towers, 
churches,  old  ruins,  &c.,  generally  leaving 
its  haunts  about  twilight,  and  exploring  the 
neighbouring  woods  for  its  prey  during  the 
night.  One  very  curious  species,  called 
the  biscachot  or  coquimbo,  which  is  found  all 
over  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  is  thus 
described  by  Major  Head; — **Like  rabbits, 
they  live  in  holes,  which  are  in  groups  in 
every  direction,  and  which  makes  galloping 
over  these  plains  very  dangerous.  These 
animals  are  never  seen  in  the  day ; but  as 
soon  as  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun  reaches 
the  horizon,  they  are  seen  issuing  from  their 
holes  in  all  directions,  w’hich  are  scattered 
in  groups,  like  little  villages,  eill  over  the 
Pampas.  The  biscachos,  when  full  grown, 
are  nearly  as  big  as  badgers,  but  their  head 
resembles  a rabbit's,  except  that  they  have 
large  bushy  whiskers.  In  the  evening  they 
sit  outside  their  holes,  and  they  all  appear 
to  be  moralizing.  They  are  the  most  serious- 
looking  animals  I ever  saw;  and  even  the 
young  ones  are  grey  headed,  wear  musta- 
chios,  and  look  thoughtful  and  grave.  In 
the  day-time,  their  holes  are  guarded  by 
two  little  owls  which  are  never  an  instant 
away  from  their  posts.  As  one  gallops  by 
these  owls,  they  always  stand  looking  at 
the  stranger,  and  then  at  each  other,  mov- 
ing their  old-fashioned  heads  in  a manner 
which  is  quite  ridiculous,  until  one  rushes 
by  them,  when  fear  gets  the  better  of  their 
dignified  looks,  and  they  both  run  into  the 
biscacho's  hole.” 

OAVLTNG,  so  called  from  its  being 
usually  carried  on  in  the  night,  is  the 
offence  of  transporting  wool  or  sheep  out 
of  England,  contrary  to  the  statute. 

OX,  in  zoology,  the  general  designation 
for  the  different  species  of  the  genus  Bos; 
or  more  strictly,  the  male  of  the  bovine 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  castrated  and  full 
grown.  The  common  ox  (bos  taurusj  has  a 
flat  forehead,  and  round  boms  placed  at  the 
two  extremities  of  a projecting  line  which 
separates  the  front  from  the  occiput : the 
horns,  however,  differ  so  much  in  their  form 
and  direction  in  the  numerous  varieties, 
that  no  specific  character  can  be  based  upon 
them.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this 
valuable  animal  that  is  not  useful  to  man- 
kind. Its  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of 
animal  food;  the  horns  are  convened  into 
combs,  knife-handles,  &c. ; the  bones  fonn 
a cheap  substitute  for  ivory;  the  blood  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pnissian 
blue ; t be  hair  is  used  by  plasterers,  and  t he 
fat  in  the  forniaiion  of  candles  and  soap. 
Resides  the  different  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon ox  produced  by  domestication,  there 
are  several  other  varieties,  asthe  Ab>>sinian 
ox,  having  the  horns  pendulous,  adhering 
only  to  the  skin,  and  the  African  ox,  having 
the  body  snowy,  and  hoofs  black, 

OX'ALATE,  in  chemistry,  a salt  formed 
by  a combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  with  a 
base,  ns  the  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

OXALIC  ACID,  in  chemistr)*,  an  acid 
extracted  from  wood-sorrel,  and  also  fn>m 
sugar  combined  with  potash.  Numerous 
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5;j2  OXALIC  ACID  rOSSRSSRS  VRRt  CONSinKRAni.K  ANTISRPTIC  roWRRM.  


OXALIC  ACID  BXINO  VBRT  COMMONLY  PROCCRKD  BY  TUB  ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID  ON  SUGAR,  IT  18  OFTEN  CALLRD  ACID  OF  SUGAR, 


tt»  UAioAfl  >*ulCll  CAU8KI  TUKM  TO  FltllUKKT  IS  TUUS  KXCLUOJSO. 
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6R0WI.1G  PLAST3  EXPOSED  TO  TUB  SOLAR  LIGHT,  GIVE  ODT  OXYGEN  GAS. 


oxy]  % "Netu  Sictionanj  of  ti^e  ISelles  ICettrcs.  [oys 

Other  substances,  when  treated  by  distilla- 
tion, afiford  the  oxalic  acid;  such  as  honey, 
gum  Arabic,  alcohol,  the  sweet  matter  con- 
tained in  fat  of  oils,  the  acid  of  cherries, 
currants,  raspberries,  citrons,  &c.,  as  well 
as  various  animed  substances.  It  forms  the 
juice  sold  under  the  erroneous  name  of  salt 
of  lemons,  w'hich  is  used  for  taking  out  ink 
spots.  Oxalic  acid  is  a violent  poison,  and 
has  in  some  cases  been  taken  by  mistake 
fur  Epsom  salts.  The  immediate  rejection 
from  the  stomach  of  this  acid  by  an  emetic, 
aided  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water 
containing  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  soda, 
chalk,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  the 
proper  remedies. 

OX'AXIS,  iu  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Decandria,  order  5 Pentagynia. 
The  species  are  bulbs,  and  consist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  w*ood-sorrel. 

OX'YDE,  OX'YD,  OXTDE,in  chemistry, 
a substance  combined  with  oxygen,  with- 
out being  in  the  state  of  an  acid.  One  of 
the  6rst  and  most  ordinary  changes  to  which 
metallic  substances  are  subject,  is  their 
combination  with  oxygen.  The  process  is 
called  oxydation,  aud  the  new  substance 
is  an  oxyde.  Some  metals  are  easily  oxyd- 
ated,  as  iron  and  tin,  and  they  require  to  be 
defended  from  the  action  of  the  air  in  order 
to  be  preserved  from  rust,  wltich  is  a true 
oxyde.  Others,  as  gold  and  platina,  scarcely 
change  in  any  length  of  time,  though  ever 
so  much  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

OX  YGEN',  or  OX  YGEN'  GAS,  in  che- 
mistry, a permanently  elastic  fluid,  invisi- 
ble, inodorous,  and  a little  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air.  It  is  the  respirable  part 
of  air,  and  was  called  depklogisticated  air, 
or  vital  air,  from  its  being  essential  to  ani- 
mal life;  bnt  it  received  its  present  name 
from  its  property  of  giving  acidity  to  com- 
pounds in  which  it  predominates.  Oxygen 
IS  the  most  extensiv|ly  diffused  of  material 
substances.  In  union  w'ith  azote  or  nitro- 
gen, it  forms  atmospheric  air,  of  which  it 
constitutes  about  a fifth-part.  Water  con- 
tains about  85  per  cent,  of  it,  and  it  exists 
in  most  vegetable  and  animal  products, 
acids,  salts,  and  oxvdes.  It  is  also  the  most 
energetic,  in  its  chemical  agencies,  of  nil 
the  elements  of  matter,  and  the  history  of 
its  properties  and  combinations  forms  the 
most  important  subject  in  chemistry.  Oxy- 
gen gas  no  where  exists  pure  and  uncom- 
1 oined;  hence  certain  processes  are  required 
1 to  obtain  it  in  an  insulated  form : these  con- 
1 sist,  chieffv,  in  applying  heat  to  some  of  its 
comTOunos,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  a 
weak  attraction.  Its  most  striking  property 
is  that  of  exciting  and  supporting  combus- 
tion. A candle  or  wax  taper,  freshly  extin- 
guished, is  relighted  on  being  immersed  In 
a bottle  of  this  gas.  A partially  kindled 
piece  of  charcoal,  on  being  introduced  into 
It,  also  inflames  with  great  rapidity  and 
brilliancy.  Hut  the  most  interesting  com- 
bustion in  this  gas,  is  tliat  of  iron  wire,  or 
a wslch-spring.  which  only  require  to  have 
their  temperature  excited  by  the  previous 
burning  of  « piece  of  sulphur-match  ntlach- 
cd  to  them  at  the  extremity,  in  order  to  be 

kindled  into  the  most  vivid  and  intense 
combustion,  burning  with  sparks  and  scin- 
tillations, until  pieces  many  inches  in  length 
are  consumed;  and  this  in  a jar  of  the  gas 
not  holding  above  three  pints  or  a quart. 
Atmospheric  air  sustains  life  only  from  the 
oxygen  it  contains,  and  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing to  the  blood ; but  pure  oxygen  proves 
too  higlily  stimulating  for  anim^  existence ; 
and  it  accordingly  appears  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  mixed  in  our 
atmosphere,  that  it  becomes  precisely  adapt- 
ed to  the  support  of  life, 

OX'Y'GON,  in  geometry,  a triangle  hav- 
ing three  acute  angles. 

OX'Y'-IODINE,  in  chemistry,  a compound 
of  the  chloriodic  and  oxiodic  acids. 

OXTMEL,  a syrup  made  of  honey  and 
vinegar  boiled  together,  which  possesses 
aperient  and  expectorating  virtues,  and  is 
used  in  asthmatic  affections. 

OXYMO'RON,  a rhetorical  figure,  in 
which  an  epithet  of  a quite  contrary  signifi- 
cation is  added  to  a word  ; as,  tender  cruelty. 

OXYMURIATIC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
the  name  by  which  chlorine  was  formerly 
known. 

OXYOTIA,  the  faculty  of  seeing  more 
acutely  than  usual.  The  proximate  cause 
is  a preternatural  sensibility  of  the  retina; 
and  it  has  been  sometimes  known  to  pre- 
cede the  gutta  screna. 

O'YER  AND  TER'MINER,  in  Iaw%  a 
court  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commission,  to 
hear  and  determine  all  treasons,  felonies, 
and  misdemeanours. 

0 YES,  in  law,  corrupted  from  the 
French  **  oyez,  hear  ye;"  the  expression 
used  by  the  crier  of  a court,  iu  order  to 
enjoin  silence  when  any  proclamation  is 
made. 

OYSTER,  in  ichthyology,  a wcll-kiiowm 
bivalvular  edible  shell-fish,  belonging  to  the 
genus  ostrea.  In  many  places  oysters  are 
planted,  as  it  is  called ; that  is,  large  arti- 
ficial beds  arc  formed  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, where  they  are  permitted  to  fatten 
and  increase.  They  attain  a size  fit  for  the 
table  in  about  a year  and  a half,  and  arc  in 
their  prime  at  three  years  of  age.  Many 
curious  discussions  have  arisen  as  to  w he- 
ther oysters  possessed  the  faculty  of  loco- 
mofion.  It  has  been  generally*  believed 
that  they  arc  not  endowed  with  any  powers 
of  chati|png  their  position;  but  from  late 
observations  and  experiments  of  natural- 
ists, however,  it  appears  that  they  can  move 
from  place  to  place  by  suddenly  closing 
their  shells,  and  thus  ejecting  the  water 
contained  between  them  with  sufficient 
fiirce  to  throw  themselves  backward,  or 
sideways. — The  oysters  of  the  British  coasts 
have  long  been  admitted  to  be  the  best 
procurable  in  Europe.  Those  found  near 
Klilton,  in  Kent,  and  usually  called  the 
"native"  oysters,  arc  perhaps  the  very 
best:  they  arc  small,  round,  plump,  and 
white,  with  thin  shells,  which  arc  easily 
opened.  The  oysters  found  in  the  river 
Coin,  on  wliich  stands  the  city  of  Colches- 
ter, in  Essex,  are  also  of  excellent  quality, 
and  arc  renowned  over  the  whole  island. 

TD*  ACT  OP  COHni.SING  WITH  OXTCFN  IS  CALLED  OXTDATION.  [ZX^ 


ALL  T57LAMXABLB  OR  COMBUSTIBLB  SUBSTAXCBS  DERIVB  THEIE  POWER  OP  BURNING  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR  PROM  THEIR  AFFINITY  FOR  OXYGEN. 


BBBEDXrve  IIMB  OP  OTSTBBS  IS  IN  APBIL  OR  MAY,  FROM  WHICH  TIME  TO  JULY  OB  AUGUST,  THEY  ARE  SAID  TO  BE  SICK,  OH  IN  THE  MILK. 


OYSTERS  FORM  THE  BASIS  OF  MANY  CULINARY  PREPARATIONS. 

pAc]  Scientific  antJ  'ICiterarB  treasure ; 
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The  Coin  forms  a great  many  arms  and 
creeks  exceedingly  well  suited  for  the  for- 
mation of  oyster  banks.  Tlie  Dorsetshire 
oysters  rank  next  in  estimation  to  those  of 
Essex.  Those  of  Poole,  especially,  hold  a 
high  reputation,  as  do  those  also  of  Faver- 
sham,  in  Kent,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of 
Tenby,  on  the  coast  of  South  Wales.  In 
London,  during  the  proper  seasons,  the 
trade  in  oysters  is  very  considerable,  both 
for  exportation  into  the  country  and  native 
consumption.  The  dealers  bestow  great 
pains  in  preserving  and  feeding  the  oysters 
in  tubs,  containing  an  infusion  of  salt 
water  and  a little  oatmeal.  Besides  those 
on  the  English  shores,  oyster-banks  are 
common  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Ireland ; 
and  the  Scottish  capital  has  been,  till  a 
recent  period,  plentifully  supplied  with 
good  oysters  from  the  frith  of  Forth,  in  its 


immediate  vicinity.  Oysters  were  esteemed 
as  a great  delicacy  by  the  Roman  epicures, 
and  were  generally  eaten  at  the  beginning 
of  the  entertainment.  It  appears  that  in 
those  days  the  coast  ofKent  w'as  as  famous 
for  their  production  as  at  present,  the 
Romans  generally  fetching  them  from  Sand- 
wich.— The  shell  of  the  oyster  is  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter, 
and  was,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  possess 
peculiar  medicinal  properties ; but  analysis 
has  shown  that  the  only  advantage  of  these 
animal  carbonates  of  lime  over  those  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  arises  from  their  contain- 
ing no  admixture  of  any  metallic  sub- 
stance. 

OZiE'NA,  in  medicine,  an  ulcer  situated 
in  the  nose,  discharging  a fetid  purulent 
matter,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with 
caries  of  the  bones. 


P. 


P,  the  sixteenth  letter  and  twelfth  con- 
sonant of  the  English  alphabet,  is  a labial 
articulation,  formed  by  expressing  the 
breath  somewhat  more  suddenly  than  in 
emitting  the  sound  of  b.  When  p stands 
before  t or  s,  it  is  mute,  as  in  the  words 
psahn,  psychology^  ptarmigan,  &c.;  and 
when  before  h,  those  twoletters  thus  united 
have  the  sound  of  /,  as  in  philosoiyhy.  As 
an  abbreviation,  in  Latin  words,  P.  stands 
for  Vublius,  pondo,  &c. ; PA.  DIG.  for  Pn- 
tricia  dignitas;  P.  C.ioTPatres  Conscripti ; 
P.  F.  for  Publii  ^lius,  and  Publius  Fabius; 
P.  M.  for  Pontifex Maximus;  P.  P.  for  propo- 
situm,  or propositumpublice ; P.  11.  for  Popu- 
lus  liomanus;  PR.  S.  for  Pratoris  sententia; 

and  PRS.  P.  for  Prases  provincia. In  as  • 

tronomy,  for  post,  as  P.M.  posf  meridiem, 

afternoon. Among  physicians,  Cor  partes, 

as  P.  M.  partes  aquales,  equal  parts  of  the 
ingredients ; ppt.  for  praparatus,  prepared, 
&c. In  law,  for  Parliament,  as  M.P  mem- 

ber of  parliament.— music,  p stands 
for  piano,  or  softly;  pp.  for  pm  piano,  or 
more  softly ; and  ppp.  for  pianissimo,  or  very 
softly.  , . _ 

PAU'ULUM,  the  food  of  plants,  chiefly 
carbon  combined  with  the  gases,  and  form- 
ing salts,  oils,  &c. In  medicine,  ^uch 

parts  of  our  common  alimcnr!i  ns  are  ne- 
cessary to  recruit  the  animal  fluids. 

Also  fuel,  or  that  which  supplies  the  means 
of  combustion.  . i /. 

PA'CA,  in  soology,  a small  animal  of 
America,  bearing  some  resemblance  both 
to  a hare  and  a pig.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  spotted  cavy. 

PACA'LIA,  a feast  among  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  l ax,  or  Peace, 
who  was  worshipped  as  a deity  with  great 
solemnity,  and  honoured  with  an  altar  and 
a niagnifleent  temple. 


PACCAN',  in  botany,  an  American  tree, 
and  its  nut  or  fruit. 

PACE,  the  space  between  the  two  feet  of 
a man  in  walking,  usually  reckoned  two 
feet  and  a half ; but  the  geometrical  pace  is 
tive  feet,  or  the  whole  space  passed  over  by 
the  same  foot  from  one  step  to  another; 
and  60,000  such  paces  make  one  degree  of 

the  equator. In  a general  sense  the  word 

maybe  applied  to  any  mode  of  stepping; 
as  the  pace  of  that  horse  is  excellent ; your 
pace  is  quicker  than  mine,  &c. 

PACHA',  or  PASH  AW',  the  military  go- 
vernor of  a Turkish  province.  The  most 
distinguished  of  them  have  three  horse- 
tails carried  before  them;  the  inferior,  two. 
Though  the  pacha  is  appointed  and  re- 
moved at  the  will  of  the  sultan,  his  power  is 
very  great,  and  the  provincial  administration 
is  in  his  hands.  This  word  is  also  written 
bashaxo. 

PACHYDERMATA,  in  soology,  a large 
class  of  animals,  which,  according  to  Cu- 
vier, comprehends  all  the  hoofed  quadni- 
pedsthat  do  not  ruminate;  as  the  elephant, 
niastedon  or  North  American  mammoth, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  hog.  I 

PACIF'IC,  the  appellation  given  to  the  | 
ocean  situated  between  America  on  the  j 
west,  and  Asia ; so  called  on  account  of  its 
supposed  exemption  from  violent  tcmi>c8i8.  I 

PACTIO,  among  the  Homans,  was  a tern-  ! 
porary  cessation  from  hostilities;  a truce 
or  league  for  a limited  time.  It  differed  - 
from  Feedus,  which  was  a perpetual  league,  ; 
and  required  one  of  those  heralds  called  ; 
Peciales,  to  confirm  it  by  solemn  proclama- 
tion ; neither  of  which  conditions  were  ne-  j 
ccssary  in  the  tnicc  called  Pactio. 

PA'CO,or  PACOS,  in  loology,  an  animal 
of  South  America,  resembling  the  camel  in 
shape,  but  much  smaller.  It  is  sometimes  \ 
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called  the  Peruvian  sheep,  on  account  of  its 
lon^  thick  hair. 

PAD'DOCK-PIPE,  in  botany,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Kquisetum, 

PADT)OCK  STOOL,  in  botany,  a plant 
of  the  genus  Agaricus ; vulgarly  called  toad- 
stool, 

PADTSHAH,  a title  assumed  by  the 
Turkish  sultan.  Formerly  the  Ottoman 
Porte  applied  that  name  only  to  the  king 
of  France,  calling  the  other  European  so- 
Tereigns  koral;  but  it  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  other  foreign  princes  of  Europe. 

P/E'AN,  among  the  ancients,  a song  of 
rejoicing  in  honour  of  Apollo,  chiefly  used 
on  occasions  of  victory  and  triumph.  Such 
songs  were  named  Pseans,  because  the  words 
lo  Paanf  frequently  occurred  in  them, 
which  alluded  tq  Apollo’s  contest  with  the 
serpent.— P<paB,  in  ancient  poetry,  a foot 
of  four  syllables,  of  which  there  are  four 
kinds,  the  paan  primus,  seeundus,  ^c. 

P/EDOTHY'SIA,  the  inhuman  custom  of 
sacrificing  children,  which  prevailed  among 
the  heathens. 

P/E'ONY  in  botany,  a genus  of 

plants  belonipng  to  the  natural  family  ra- 
nuneulacea,  distinguished  for  the  size  and 
magnificence  of  the  flowers.  The  species 
are  mostly  herbaceous,  having  perennial, 
tuberose  roots,  and  large  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  solitary,  and  of  a crimson,  purplish,  or 
sometimes  white  colour.  The  ancients  at- 
tributed many  wonderful  properties  to  this 
plant,  but  it  has  long  since  lost  all  such  re- 
putation.^—The  trce-paiony  (called  by  the 
Chinese  moU’tan)  is  cultivated  in  that  conn- 
try  with  great  care,  and  many  varieties  of  it 
are  produced,  of  all  colours. 

PAGANA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  certain  fes- 
tivals observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  month 
of  January.  They  were  instituted  by  Servius 
Tullius,  who  appointed  a certain  number  of 
villages  (pagi),  in  each  of  which  an  altar  was 
to  be  raised  for  annual  sacrifices  to  their  tu- 
telar gods,  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  were 
to  assist,  and  give  presents  in  moiiev  accord- 
ing to  their  sex  and  age,  bv  whicn  means 
the  number  of  country-people  was  known. 

PA'GANISM,  the  religion  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented 
under  various  forms,  and  by  all  kinds  of 
images  or  idols  ; it  is  therefore  called  idol- 
atry or  image  worship.  The  theology  of  the 
pagans  was  of  three  sorts,  fabulous,  natural, 
and  political  or  civil.  The  first  treats  of  the 
; genealogy,  worship,  and  attributes  of  their 
deities,  who  were  for  the  most  part  the  off- 
spring of  the  imagination  of  poets,  painters, 
and  statuaries.  The  natural  theology  of  the 
pagans  was  studied  and  taught  by  the  phi- 
losophers, who  rejected  the  multiplicity  of 
gods  introduced  by  the  poets,  and  brought 
their  theology  to  a more  rational  form.  The 
political  or  civil  theology  of  the  pagans  was 
instituted  bv  legislators,  statesmen,  and  po- 
liticians to  keep  the  people  in  suhjeetioii  to 
the  civil  power.  This  chie  fly  related  to  their 
temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  wor- 
ship.—'Fbe  word  pagan  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
on  the  first  propagation  of  the  Christian  re- 

ligion  adhered  to  the  worship  of  false  gods, 
or  who  refused  to  receive  Christianity  after 
it  had  been  received  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities.  In  the  middle  ages,  this  name 
was  given  to  all  who  were  not  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians, theirs  being  considered  the  only  true 
religion;  but  in  more  modern  times,  Mo- 
hammedans, who  worship  the  one  supreme 
God  of  the  Jew’s  and  Christians,  are  not 
called  pagans.  We  also  And  m some  re- 
ligions of  paganism  (for  example,  with  Zo- 
roaster, Plato,  and  Socrates)  pure  and  ele- 
vated notions,  and  precepts  of  morality 
w’hich  w’ould  not  disgrace  even  those  of 
Christianity. 

PAGE,  a sort  of  servant  of  honour.  The 
pages  in  the  royal  household  are  various, 
and  have  various  offices  assigned  them;  as 
pages  of  honour,  pages  of  the  presence- 
chamber,  and  pages  of  the  back-stairs. 

PAGO'DA,  a Hindoo  place  of  worship, 
divided,  like  our  churches,  into  an  open 
space,  n place  for  w’orship,  and  an  interior 
or  chancel.  The  most  remarkable  pagodas 
are  those  of  Renares,  Siam,  Pegu,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Juggernaut,  in  Orissa.  In 
the  interior  of  these  buildings,  besides  al- 
tars and  statues  of  the  gods,  there  arc  many 
curiosities.  The  statues,  which  are  likewise 
called  pagodas,  and  which  are  often  nume- 
rous, are  usually  rude  images  of  baked  earth, 
richly  gilt,  but  without  any  kind  of  expres- 
sion.—Pagoda  is  also  the  name  of  a gold 
or  silver  coin  current  in  Ilindostan,  of  dif- 
ferent values  in  different  parts  of  India,  from 
8s.  to  9s.  sterling. 

PA'GODITE,  a name  given  to  the  mineral 
of  which  the  Chinese  make  their  pagodas. 
It  is  called  also  lardite,  koreite,  and  agal- 
matolite. 

PAIN,  an  uneasy  sensation  in  animal 
bodies,  arising  from  some  accident  in  the 
nerves,  membranes,  muscles,  vessels,  &c.  of 
the  body.  Thus  violent  pressure  or  stretch- 
ing of  a limb  gives  pain;  inflammation  pro- 
duces pain;  wounds,  bruises,  and  incisions 
give  pain.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  all 
pain  proceeds  from  some  injury  done  to  the 
parts  affected ; and,  according  to  Galen,  it 
proceeds  either  from  a sudden  alteration  of 
the  part,  or  a new  tcnipcrnnicnt  suddenly 

induced. Mental  pain  may  also  arise  from 

numerous  causes : disquietude,  anxiety,  ap- 
prehension for  the  future,  grief  or  sorrow 
for  the  past,  &c.  may  each  give  mental  pain, 
as  all  who  have  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeals  of  life  by  sad  experience  know. 

PAINS  AND  PENALTIES,  in  law.  an 
net  of  parliament  to  inflict  imins  and  penal- 
ties beyond  or  contrary  lo  the  common  law’, 
in  the  particular  cases  of  great  public  of- 
fenders. 

PAINTING,  the  art  of  representing  ob- 
jects in  nature,  or  scenes  in  human  life, 
with  fidelity  and  passion.  It  was  coeval 
witii  civilization,  and  nractised,  with  suc- 
cess by  the  Greeks  and  Honmns;  obscured 
for  nmnv  centuries,  hut  revived  in  Italy  in 
the  loth  century,  where  it  produced  the 
Unman,  Venetian,  and  'rusenii  schools; 
afterwards,  the  Gerninn,  Dutch,  I'leiiiish, 
French,  and  Spanish  schools;  ami,  finally, 

DARK  COLOURS  ARSORR  Till  RATS  OF  TUB  RUN  MUril  MORR  THAN  LIOIIT  ONR8. 
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the  English  school,  which  equals,  and  bids 
fair  to  transcend  them  all,  in  correctness  of 
drawing,  effect  of  colouring,  and  taste  of 
design.  It  is  distinguished  into  historical 
painting,  portrait  painting,  landscape  paint- 
ing, animal  painting,  marine  painting,  &c. ; 
and  as  regards  the  form  and  the  materials, 
into  painting  in  oil,  water  colours,  fresco, 
miniature,  distemper,  mosaic,  &c. His- 

torical painting  is  the  noblest  and  most 
comprehensive  of  all  branches  of  the  art ; 
for  in  that  the  painter  vies  with  the  poet, 
embodying  ideas,  and  representing  them  to 
the  spectator.  He  must  have  technical  skill, 
a practised  eye  and  hand,  and  must  under- 
stand how  to  group  his  skilfully  executed 
parts  so  as  to  produce  a beautiful  composi- 
tion; and  all  this  is  insufficient  without  a 
poetic  spirit  which  can  form  a striking  con- 
ception of  an  historical  event,  or  create  ima- 
ginary scenes  of  beauty.  The  following 
rules  of  criticism  in  painting  have  been  laid 
down: — 1.  The  subject  must  be  w'ell  ima- 
gined, and,  if  possible,  improved  in  the 

fiainter^s  hands;  he  must  tl.lrV  well  as  an 
listorian,  poet,  or  philosopner;  ana  more 
especially  as  a painter,  in  making  a wise 
use  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  art,  and  in 
finding  expedients  to  supply  its  defects. 
2.  The  expression  ma.sJ  be  proper  to  the 
subject,  and  the  characters  of  the  persons; 
it  must  be  strong,  go  that  the  dumb-show 
may  be  perfectly  and  readily  understood; 
every  pai’t  of  the  picture  must  contribute  to 
this  end ; colours,  animals,  draperies,  and 
especially  the  attitudes  of  the  figures.  3. 
There  must  be  one  principal  light,  and  this 
and  all  the  subordinate  ones,  with  the  sha- 
dows and  reposes,  must  make  one  entire  and 
harmonious  mass;  while  the  several  parts 
must  be  well  connected  and  contrasted,  so 
as  to  make  the  w'hole  as  grateful  to  the  eye 
as  a good  piece  of  music  to  the  ear.  4.  Tlie 
drawing  must  be  just ; nothing  must  be  out 
of  place,  or  ill-proportioned;  and  the  pro- 
portions should  vary  according  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  drawn.  6.  The  co- 
louring, whether  gay  or  solid,  must  be 
natunu,  and  such  as  dcfights  the  eye,  in 
shadows  as  well  as  in  lights  and  middle 
tints;  and  the  colours,  wdiether  they  are 
laid  on  thick,  or  finely  wrought,  must  ap- 
pear to  have  been  applied  by  a light  and 
accurate  hand.  6.  Nature  must  be  the 
obvious  foundation  of  the  piece ; but  nature 
must  be  raised  and  improved,  not  only  from 
what  is  commonly  seen  to  what  is  rarely 
met  with,  but  even  yet  higher,  from  a judi- 
cious  and  beautiful  idea  in  the  painter’s 
mind. 

TAIU,  two  things  of  a kind,  similar  in 
form,  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
suited  to  each  other  or  used  together,  as,  a 
pair  of  gloves;  or  two  similar  parts  that 
compose  one  whole,  ora  set  of  things  joined 
to  make  another  complete,  &c.-; — in 
anatomy,  an  assemblage,  or  conjugation  of 
two  nerves,  which  have  their  origin  together 
in  (lie  hrnin,  or  spinal  marrow,  and  ihenrc 
are  disinbutcd  into  the  several  nnrisof  the 
i)0(ly,  the  one  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on 
the  other  side. 


PAL'ACE,  a magnificent  house  in  which 
a sovereign  or  other  distinguished  person 
resides ; as  a royal  palace ; a pontifical  pa- 
lace; a ducal  palace. 

PAL'ACE-COURT,  a court  in  England 
which  administers  justice  between  the  do- 
mestic servants  of  the  crowm.  It  is  held 
once  a week  before  the  steward  of  the 
household  and  knight-marshal ; its  jurisdic- 
tion extending  twelve  miles  in  circuit  from 
the  royal  palace. 

PAL'ADIN,  a name  formerly  given  to  the 
knights-errant,  who  travelled  from  place  to 
place  to  give  proofs  of  their  valour  and  their 
gallantry ; extolling  their  owm  mistresses  as 
unrivalled  in  beauty,  and  compelling  those 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
their  panegyrics  to  engage  with  them  in 
mortal  combat.  Of  this  ^nd  the  most  fa- 
mous were  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  the  brave 
Roland  or  Orlando. 

PALANQUIN',  or  PALANKEE'N,  a sort 
of  litter  or  covered  carriage,  used  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  borne  on  toe  shoulders  of 
four  porters,  culled  coolies,  eight  of  whom 
are  attached  to  it,  and  who  relieve  each 
other.  Thev  are  usually  pronded  with  a 
bed  and  cushions,  and  a curtain,  w hich  can 
be  dropped  when  the  occupant  is  disposed 
to  sleep.  The  motion  is  easy,  and  the  tra- 
velling, in  this  way,  is  safe  and  rapid. 

PALjES'TRA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
public  building,  where  the  youth  exercised 
themselves  in  WTCstling,  running,  playing 
at  quoits,  &c.  Some  say  the  palastra  con- 
sisted both  of  a college  and  an  academy, 
the  one  for  exercises  of  the  mind,  the  other 
for  those  of  the  body;  but  most  authors 
describe  the  palscstra  as  a mere  academy 
for  bodily  exercises. 

PAL/EOG'RAPHY,  a description  of  an- 
cient w'ritings,  inscriptions,  characters,  &c. 

PALA'IUA,  in  antiquity,  an  exercise  per- 
formed by  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  improve 
them  in  all  their  necessary  manoeuvres. 

PAL'ATE,  in  anatomy,  the  roof  or  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  mouth.  The  glands 
in  this  part  of  the  mouth  secrete  a mucous 
fiuid,  "rhich  lubricates  the  mouth  and 

throat  Jind  facilitates  deglutition. Ossa 

palati.  Arc  two  bones  situated  in  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  arcli  of  the  palate,  between 
the  ptcrygoide  apophysis,  and  the  ossa 
maxillaria,  and  running  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  nasRl  fossae  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of 
each  orbit.  Their  uses  arc  first  to  fonn  the 
palate,  the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  sinus ; 
secondly,  to  sustain  the  membrane  of  the 
palate,  and  uvula:  and  thirdly,  to  assist  in 
the  modulation  of  the  voice. 

PAL'ATINE,  an  epithet  applied  origin- 
ally to  persons  holding  an  offi^  or  employ- 
ment in  the  palace  of  the  sovereign ; hence  it 
imports — possessing  royal  privileges,  as  the 
counties  palatine  of  Lancaster,  Chester, 
and  Durham,  which  have  particular  juris- 
dictions.  On  the  continent  a palatine,  or 

count  palatine,  is  a person  delegated  by  a 
princf  to  hold  courts  of  justice  in  a pro- 
vince, or  one  who  has  a palace  and  a rourl 
of  justice  in  his  own  house.  All  the  princes 
of  the  German  empire  were  originally  scr- 
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vants  of  the  iniparial  crown.  In  course  of 
time  they  acquired  independent  authority, 
and  secured  that  authority  to  their  heirs: 
amon^  these  was  the  count-palatine,  or  of 
the  p^ace,  in  the  German  language  deno- 
minated the  pfalzgraf.  This  officer  was  a 
president  who  decided  upon  appeals  made 
to  the  emperor  himself,  from  the  judgment 
of  proTincial  courts.  All  titles,  except  that 
of  lord,  which  is  complimentary,  and  be- 
longed to  territory,  were  originally  official, 
as  are  those  of  judge,  general,  &c.  at  this 
day.  When  Charlemagne  had  extended 
the  German  empire,  be  sent  persons  to  ad- 
minister government  in  the  provinces,  un- 
der the  title  of  dukes ; officers,  probably, 
whose  duty  was  partly  military,  whence 
: their  denomination,  which  is  synonymous 
I with  that  of  leaders,  or  generals ; under  the 
dukes,  justice  was  distributed  in  each  dis- 
trict  of  the  province  by  a comes,  count  or 
' earl,  called  in  the  German  graf,  and  in  the 
! Saxon  and  English,  gerefa,  grete,  rtve^  or 
theriff;  from  these  courts  lay  the  appeals 
already  mentioned. 

PALE,  a little  pointed  stake  or  piece  of 

wood,  used  in  fencing,  inclosing,  &c. 

The  pale  was  an  instrument  of  punishment 
and  execution  among  the  ancient  Homans, 
and  still  continues  so  among  the  Turks. 
Hence,  empaling,  the  passing  a sharp  pale 
or  stake  upwards  through  the  body. 
Pale,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  honourable 
ordinaries  of  an  escutcheon  ; being  the  re- 
presentation of  a pale  or  stake  placed  up- 
right. 

PALEA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  chaffy,  or  resembling  chaff ; as,  a palea- 
ceous pappus. 

PALEOL'OGY,  a discourse  or  treatise  on 
antiquities,  or  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
things. 

PALISA  DES  or  PALISA'DOES,  in  for- 
tification, an  enclosure  of  stakes,  or  posts 
sharpened  and  set  firmly  in  the  ground, 
used  to  fortify  the  avenues  of  open  forts, 
Ac.  Thev  were  sometimes  so  ortlcred  tlint 
they  would  turn  up  and  down  as  occasion 
required,  and  might  he  hidden  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy  until  he  came  to  the 
attack. 

PAI/INDROME,  in  composition,  a 
verse  or  line  which  rends  the  same  cither 
forwards  or  backwards  ; e.  g.  that  which  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Satan— -iVipna^e,  $ignn, 
temere  me  tangie  et  angle  (cross  thyself, 
cross  thyself,  you  touch  and  torment  me  in 
vain);  or,  Roma  iUn  eubito  motibue  ibit 
amor. 

PaLIXOEN'ESY,  a term  used  by  ento- 
mologists to  designate  the  transitions  from 
one  state  into  another,  observed  with  in- 
sects, and  in  each  of  which  the  insect  ap- 
pears in  a totally  different  form.  It  is 
Greek  for  regeneration. 

PAI/INODE,  or  PAI/INODY,  a rccan- 
; tation,  particnlnrlv  a poetical  one,  of  any 
thing  dishonourable  or  false  uttered  against 
another  person. 

PALISSK',  in  heraldry,  a hearing  like  a 
range  of  palisades  before  a fortification,  re- 
presented on  a fesse,  rising  up  a consider- 


able height,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  with 
the  field  appearing  between  them. 

PALL,  in  heraldry,  a kind  of  cross  repre- 
senting the  pallium,  or  archiepiscopal  orna- 
ment sent  from  Rome  to  the  metropolitan 
bishops. 

PAL'LA,  in  antiquity,  a long  kind  of 
mantle  or  upper  garment  worn  by  the  Ro- 
man females,  part  of  which  was  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  held  fast  under 
the  arm.  Tragic  actors  also  wore  the  palla. 

PALLA'DIUM,  a Trojan  statue  of  the 
goddess  Fallas,  which  represented  her  as 
sitting  with  a spear  in  her  right  hand,  and 
in  her  left  a distaff  or  spindle.  On  this 
statue  the  fate  of  the  city  was  supposed  to 
depend;  for  while  they  retained  this  sacred 
image,  it  had  been  given  out  it  was  believed 
Troy  would  be  invincible.  Hence  anything 
that  affords  effectual  protection  and  security 
is  by  us  deemed  & palladium ; as,  the  trial  by 

jury  is  the  palladium  of  our  civil  rights. 

Palladium,  in  mineralogy,  a metal  found  in 
very  small  grains,  of  a steel  gray  colour  and 
fibrous  structure,  associated  with  platina 
ore  or  found  in  auriferous  sand.  It  is  infu- 
sible by  ordinary  beat,  and  when  native  is 
alloyed  with  a little  platina  and  iridium. 
It  is  ductile  and  very  malleable;  in  hard- 
ness superior  to  wrought  iron,  and  possessed 
of  a specific  gravity  of  11*8.  On  exposure 
to  a strong  heat,  its  surface  undergoes  a 
tarnish,  and  becomes  blue ; but  if  touched, 
while  hot,  with  a small  piece  of  sulphur,  it 
runs  like  zinc. 

PAL'LET,  among  painters,  a little  oval 
tablet  of  w'ood  or  ivory,  on  which  a painter 
places  the  several  colours  he  has  occasion 
to  use.  The  middle  serves  to  mix  the  co- 
lours on,  and  to  make  the  tints  required. 
It  is  held  by  putting  the  thumb  through 
a hole  made  at  one  end  of  it.  Among 
potters,  crucible  makers,  &c.  a wooden  in- 
strument for  forming,  heating,  and  round- 
ing their  works. Anion^  gilders,  a tool 

for  taking  up  the  gold  leaf  from  the  cushion, 

and  to  apply  and  extend  them. Among 

mariners,  a partition  in  a hold.— In  he- 
raldry, the  diminutive  of  thepale,  bciiigonc 
half  of  its  breadth. 

PAL'LKTS,  in  mechanics,  levers  in  clocks 
and  watches,  connected  with  the  pendulum 
nr  balance,  which  receive  the  immediate 
impulse  of  the  wheel. 

PAl/LIUM,  an  upper  garment  or  mantle 
worn  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  toga  was  by  the 
llomans.  Each  of  these  was  so  peculiar 
to  tiic  respective  nations,  that  VaHintue  is 
used  to  signify  a Greek,  ami  Togntue  a 
Homan. Pallium,  or  Pall,  also  tlie  wool- 

len mantle  whicli  the  Roman  emperors  were 
accustomed,  from  tlic  fourtli  ceniurv,  to 
send  to  the  patriarchs  and  primates  of  llie 
^ninire,  and  which  was  worn  ns  a mark  of 
ccclcsinsticnl  dignity.  Since  the  12th  ecu- 
tiiry  it  has  consisted  of  a white  woollen 
hand  or  fillet,  whieli  is  thrown  over  tiic 
shoulders  outside  of  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments; one  hand  hanging  over  tlie  back, 
ami  another  over  the  breast,  and  both  oma- 
tneiited  with  a red  tllinptet. 

PALL  MALL,  or  PALLK  MAILLE,  an 
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THR  PBICB  OF  PALLADIUM  IS  ABOUT  SIX  TIMES  THAT  OP  GOLD;  IP  IT  WERE  MORE  COMMON  IT  MIGHT  BE  USED  IN  VARIOUS  KINDS  OP  JEWELLERY. 
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aocieiit  game,  in  which  an  iron  ball  was 
struck  with  a mallet  through  a ring  or  arch 
of  iron.  It  was  formerly  practised  in  St. 
James’s  Park,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
street  called  Pall-Mall,  (pronounced  Pell- 
Mell). 

PALM,  in  botany,  the  name  of  many  spe- 
cies of  plants,  but  particularly  of  the  date- 
tree  or  great  palm,  a native  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  are  the  pride  of  tropical 
climates,  and  contribute  neatly  to  give  a 
peculiar  and  imposing  character  to  the 
vegetation  of  those  regions.  Their  straight 
and  lofty  branching  trunks,  crowned  at  the 
summit  by  a tuft  of  large  radiating  leaves  or 
fronds,  gives  them  an  aspect  entirely  unique, 
and  far  surpassing  that  of  other  trees  in 
majesty.  They  belong  to  the  monocotyled- 
onous  division  of  plants,  and  have  their 
parts  arranged  in  threes,  or  one  of  the  mul- 
tiples of  that  number.  The  calyx  has  six 
divisions;  the  stamens  are  six  in  number; 
and  the  fruit  consists  of  a berry  or  drupe, 
composed  of  a substance  sometimes  hard 
and  scaly,  but  more  often  fleshy,  or  fibrous, 
surrounding  a one-seeded  nut.  Though 
sometimes  growing  to  a very  great  height, 
in  other  species  the  stem  rises  only  a few 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Among  the  most  useful  of  the  palms  may 
be  mentioned  the  cocoa-nut,  the  sago,  and 
the  date,  the  last  of  which  sometimes  grows 

to  the  height  of  100  feet. In  Congo  the 

natives  are  very  expert  in  making  wine  of 
the  juice  of  the  palm.  At  certain  times  of 
the  year  they  ascend  the  trees  by  the  help 
of  a hoop,  and  when  they  perceive  a flower 
blown,  they  cut  it  off  with  a knife  and  fas- 
ten the  point  of  the  cut  stalk  into  a cala- 
bash, c^led  a capa$Bo.  It  remains  sus- 

E ended  in  that  way  for  a short  time,  and  on 
eing  taken  down  is  found  full  of  a liquor 
as  white  as  whey,  which  is  fermented,  and 
drunk  in  three  days.  The  fermented  juice  of 
the  palmha  tree  also  forms  the  wine  of  India. 
In  many  parts  this  tree  grows  spontane- 
ously; in  others  it  is  cultivated  with  great 
care.  When  planted  in  a fertile  soil,  and  of 
30  years'  growth,  it  yields  calln  or  palm- 
wine.  Previous  to  the  bursting  of  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  flowering  branch, 
called  by  botanists  the  spatha,  or  spadix, 
the  w'orkman  mounts  the  tree  by  means  of 
a strap  passed  round  his  back,  and  a rope 
round  his  feet,  and  bruises  the  part  between 
two  flat  pieces  of  stick;  this  is  done  for 
three  successive  mornings,  and  on  each  of 
the  four  following,  he  cuts  a thin  slice  from 
the  top  to  prevent  the  spatha  from  burst- 
ing. On  the  eighth  morning  a clear  sweet 
liquor  begins  to  flow  from  the  wound,  which 
is  then  collected.  But  this  exudation,  if 
continued  for  three  years,  will  kill  the  trees. 

Valm,  an  ancient  long  measure,  taken 

from  theextent  ofthc  hand.  Thepreaf  palm, 
or  length  of  the  hand,  was  equal  to  about 
eight  inches  and  a half;  the  small  palm,  or 
breadth  of  the  haml,  about  three  inches. 
The  modern  palm  is  diflVrcnt  in  diflerent 

places. Palm,  the  broad  triangular  part 

of  an  anchor  at  the  emliof  the  arms. 

PAL'MAi,  the  26th  class  oi  ihcLinnrcnn 


system  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  a stem,  bearing  leaves  at  the 
top,  being  the  most  magnificent  specimens 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

PAL'MATED,  something  resembling  the 
shape  of  the  hand : thus,  in  botany,  we  say 
palmated  leaves,  roots,  stones,  &c. 

PALM'ER,  a pilgrim  bearing  a staff;  or 
one  who  returned  from  the  Holy  Land, 
bearing  branches  of  palm:  he  was  distin- 
guished from  other  pilgrims  by  bis  profes- 
sion of  poverty,  and  living  on  alms  as  he 
travelled. 

PALMETTO,  or  CABBAGE-TREE,  in 
botany,  a species  of  palm  growing  in  the 
southern  states  of  America,  and  attaining 
the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  stem  is  crowned  with  a tuft  of 
large  palmated  leaves,  varying  in  length 
and  breadth  from  one  to  five  feet,  and  sup- 
ported on  long  foot-stalks,  which  give  it  a 
beautiful  and  majestic  appearance.  Before 
these  leaves  are  developed,  they  are  folded 
like  a fan;  at  their  base  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  stem  are  three  or  four  ounces  of  a 
w hite,  compact,  and  tender  substance,  w hich 
is  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  cabbage  in  taste,  but  is 
neither  highly  nutritious  nor  particularly 
agreeable,  and,  moreover,  is  attended  with 
the  death  of  the  tree.  The  wood,  though 
extremely  porous,  has  been  found  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  forts,  as  it 
closes,  without  splitting,  on  the  passage  of 
a ball. 

PAL'MIPEDES,  in  ornithology,  web- 
footed birds. 

PALM'ISTRY,  a mode  of  telling  fortunes 
by  the  lines  of  the  hand;  a trick  of  impos- 
ture much  practised  by  gj'psies. 

PALM-OIL  TREE,  a tree  of  South  Ame- 
rica, from  the  kernels  of  whose  fruit  a rich 
oil  is  obtained. 

PALM  SUN'D-VY,  the  sixth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  the  next  before  Easter,  commemora- 
tive of  our  Saviour's  triumphal  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  when  palm  branches  were 
strewed  in  the  way. 

PALM'-^VORM,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
in  America,  about  twelve  inches  long,  and 
extremely  swift  in  its  motion,  tiaviug  an  in 
credible  number  of  feet,  and  two  daws  at 
the  head  and  tail,  w ith  w hich  it  wounds  and 
poisons  persons,  though  not  fatally.  ’ 

• PAL  SY,  or  PARAI/YSIS,  in  medicine,  a 
nervous  disease,  known  by  the  loss  or  de- 
fect of  the  power  of  voluntary  muscular 
motion  in  the  w hole  body,  or  in  a particu- 
lar part.  It  appears  under  different  fonm: 
it  may  be  a loss  of  the  power  of  motion 
without  a loss  of  sensation,  or  a loss  of 
sensation  without  loss  of  motion,  or  a loss 
of  both.  Sometimes  it  attacks  the  whole 
system ; at  others,  it  affects  one  side  of  the 
body,  when  it  is  called  hemiplegia;  and  at  ^ 
other  times  a single  member  only  isnffret- 
cd.  A paralysis  of  the  vital  organs  is  at- 
tended with  immediate  death. 

PA'IjY,  or  paleu:ays,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  shield  is  divided  into  four  or  more  equal 

Earts,  by  perpendicular  lines  from  top  to 
ottoin. 
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PAM'PEROS,  violent  winds  so  called, 
winch  come  from  the  west  or  south-west, 
and,  sweeping  over  those  vast  plains,  or 
punipat,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Buenos 
Ajm;8,  often  do  much  injury  on  the  coasts. 

PANA'DA,  or  PANA'DO,  a diet  consist- 
ing of  bread  boiled  in  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  pulp  and  sweetened 

PANATHEN^'A,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
an  ancient  Athenian  festival,  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  wlio  was  the  protectress  of  Athens, 
and  called  Athena.  There  were  two  solem- 
nities of  this  name,  one  of  which  was  called 

greater panathencea,  and  celebrated  once 
in  five  years.  These  were  distinguished 
fmm  the  lett  1 which  were  celebrated  every 
third  year)  not  only  by  their  greater  splen- 
dour and  longer  continuance,  but  particu- 
larly by  the  solemn  procession,  in  which  the 
peplue,  a sacred  garment,  consecrated  by 
voung  virgins,  anumade  of  white  wool,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  was  carried  from  the 
Acropolis  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
whose  ivory  statue  was  covered  with  it. 
This  festival  was  so  holy,  that  criminals 
were  released  from  »he  prisons  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  celebration,  and  men  of  distin- 
guished merit  were  rewarded  with  gold 
crowns. 

PANCRA'TIUM,  among  the  ancients,  a 
kind  of  exercise,  which  consisted  of  wrest- 
ling and  boxing.  In  these  contests  it  was 
customary  for  the  weaker  partv,  when  he 
found  himself  pressed  by  his  adversary,  to 
fall  down,  and  fight  rolling  on  the  ground. 

PAN  CREAS,  in  anatomy,  a flat  glandu- 
lar viscus  of  the  abdomen ; in  animals  called 
the  ixeeetbread.  It  secretes  a kind  of  saliva, 
and  pours  it  into  the  duodenum. 

PAN'DECTS,  the  name  of  a volume  of 
the  civil  law,  digested  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian. 

PAN'DIT,  or  PUI^'DIT,  a learned  Brah- 
min ; or  one  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, and  in  tlie  sciences,  laws,  and  rcli- 
gion'of  the  country. 

PAN'Eh,  in  law,  a schedule  or  roll  of 
parchment  on  which  are  written  the  names 
of  the  jurors  returned  by  the  sheriff,  /m- 
panelling  a jury,  is  reluming  llieir  names' 

in  such  schedule. Panel,  in  joinery,  a 

square  of  thin  wofid,  framed  or  grooven  in 
a large  piece  between  two  upright  pieces 
and  two  cross  pieces,  as  the  panel  of  a door. 

PAN'IC,  an  ill-grounded  terror  inspired 
by  the  misapprehension  of  danger.  The 
origpn  of  the  word  is  said  to  be  derived  fn>m 
Pan,  one  of  the  captains  of  Bacchus,  who 
with  a few  men  routed  a numerous  army, 
by  a noise  which  his  soldiers  raised  in  n 
rockv  valley  favoured  with  a great  number 
of  echoes.  Hence  all  ill-grounded  fears  have 
been  called  panic  fears. 

PAN  ICI^E,  ill  botany,  a sort  of  inflores- 
cence, in  which  the  flowers  nod  fruits  arc 
scattered  on  peduncles  variously  subdivided, 
as  in  oats,  and  some  of  the  grasses. 

BAN'ICIJM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
clas^  3 TrianHrio,  or  7 Digynia.  The  spe- 
cies are  annuals,  and  consist  of  various 
kinds  of  panic-grass. 

PAN  NA(fK,  in  law,  the  feeding  of  swine 


upon  mast  in  woods;  also  the  money  paid 
for  the  license  of  having  pannage. 

PANNIC'ULUS  CARNO'SUS,  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  a robust  fleshy  tunic,  situ- 
ated in  beasts  between  the  tunic  and  the 
fat ; by  means  of  which  they  can  move  their 
skin  in  whole  or  part ; it  is  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  human  frame. 

PANORA'IVLV,  a circular  picture  on  a 
very  large  scale,  fixed  around  a room  parti- 
cularly constructed  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
from  the  centre  a spectator  may  have  a com- 
plete view  of  the  objects  represented.  This 
very  ingenious  and  beautiful  contrivance 
was  invented,  in  178/,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bar- 
ker, an  Englishman,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  triumph  of  perspective.  The  artist, 
from  n high  point,  must  take  an  accurate 
plan  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Truth  of  repre- 
sentation and  closeness  of  imitation  are  the 
great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  panoramas, 
and  the  delusion  must  be  promoted  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  light  is  admitted. 
The  diorama  was  invented  in  France,  and 
differs  from  the  panorama  chiefly  in  being 
flat  instead  of  circular,  and  therefore  pre- 
senting only  a particular  view,  like  any  other 
painting,  in  front  of  you,  and  not  all  around. 
[See  Diorama.] 

PANTALOON',  a species  of  close  long 
trowsers  extending  to  the  heels,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Venetians.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  Irish  very  an- 
ciently wore  trowsers  of  this  description; 
and  that  Louis  XIII.  is  the  first  who  ap- 

ears  with  what  we  now  call  breeches.— 

uffoon  in  pantomimes. 

PANTIIE'A,  in  antiquity,  statues  com- 
posed of  the  flgurcs  or  symbols  of  several 
divinities. 

PANTHEISM,  A philosophical  species 
of  idolatry  which  maintains  that  the  uni- 
verse  is  the  supreme  God. — Some  persons, 
liowcver,  have  also  applied  the  word  pan- 
theism  to  tliat  doctrine  of  theology  accord- 
ing to  which  God*s  spirit  not  only  pervades 
every  thing,  but  every  thing  lives  through 
him  and  in  him,  and  there  is  nothing  with- 
out him  [Acts  xvii.  27  cl  scq. ; Ephes.  iv.  6). 

PANTIIE'ON,  in  Unman  antiquity,  a 
temple  of  a circular  form,  dedicated  to  nil 
the  hcntlicn  deities.  It  was  built  on  the 
Campus  Martius,  by  Agrrippn*  son-in-law 
to  Augustus;  but  is  now  converted  into 
a church  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
ami  nil  the  martyrs.  It  is,  however,  called 
the  rotunda,  on  account  of  its  form,  and  is 
one  of  the  flnest  ediflccs  in  Rome.  The 
well-preserved  portico  seems  to  be  of  a 
Inter  period  than  the  temple  itself;  it  con- 
sists of  sixteen  columns  01  oriental  granite, 
each  of  whicii  is  16  feet  in  circumtcrencc. 
The  interior  was  formerly  adorned  with  the 
most  honiitiful  statues  of  the  various  deities, 
hut  they  were  removed  by  Constantine  to 
Constantinople;  at  present  there  arc  in  the 
eight  niches,  eight  flue  columns,  placed 
there  by  the  emperor  Adrian.  What  is  very 
rctimrknhle,  and  shows  the  altcrntion  whicii 
has  taken  place  at  Rome,  is,  that  the  en- 
trance it  now  twelve  steps  below,  though 


Tiia  RKi.inioNs  or  huathr?*  antiqihtt  wkrk  in  a mkasurk  panthkisttc. 


BU15S  OF  A mac:*ificb:*t  PAnxaBo:*,  which  adriah  caused  to  be  beii.t  at  atekes,  are  still  extant:  it  was  SCPPORTKD  BT  120  COLUMNS. 


THE  CUJIBIN^TION  OP  FLEXIBLE  FIBRES  BT  WHICH  PAPER  if  PRODUCED,  SE2EXDS  OX  THE  SVBD1V1810X  OF  THE  FIBRES,  AND  TBEIR  SUBSEQUENT  COHESION. 


A THIN  SOLDTION  OP  GLUE  IS  USED  PO«  "SIZING"  OR  HARDENING  PAPER. 
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heretofore  it  was  twelve  steps  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

PANTHER  (fells  pardus),  in  zoology,  a 
tierce,  ferocious  quadruped,  of  the  size  of  a 
large  dog,  with  short  hair,  of  a yellowish 
colour,  diversiiied  with  roundish  black  spots. 
It  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  has  the  general 
habits  of  the  leopard. 

PANTOGRAPH,  a mathematical  instru- 
ment so  formed  as  to  copy  any  sort  of 
drawing  or  design. 

PANTOM'ETER,  an  instrument  used  to 
take  all  sorts  of  angles,  distances,  and  ele- 
vations. 

PANTOMIME,  in  the  modern  drama,  a 
mimic  representation  by  gestures,  actions, 
and  various  kinds  of  tricks  performed  by 
Harlequin  and  Columbine  as  the  hero  and 
heroine,  assisted  by  Pantaloon  and  his 

clown. Pantomimes,  among  the  ancients, 

were  persons  who  could  imitate  all  kinds  of 
actions  and  characters  by  signs  and  gestures. 
Scaliger  supposes  they  were  first  introduced 
upon  the  stage  to  succeed  the  chorus  and 
comedies,  and  divert  the  audience  with  apish 
postures  and  antic  dances.  In  after  times 
their  interludes  became  distinct  entertain- 
ments, and  were  separately  exhibited. 

PAPAW'  (carica  papaya),  a tree  growing 
in  warm  climates  to  the  height  of  18  or  20 
feet,  with  a soft  herbaceous  stem,  naked 
nearly  to  the  top,  where  the  leaves  issue  on 
every  side  on  long  foot-stalks.  Between  the 
leaves  grow  the  tlower  and  the  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  size  of  a melon.  The  juice  is  acrid 
and  milky,  but  the  fruit  when  boiled  is 
eaten  with  meat,  like  other  vegetables ; yet, 
when  cultivated  in  our  green-houses,  the 
fruit  is  entirely  w'orthless. 

PATER,  a substance  formed  into  thin 
sheets,  on  which  letters  and  figures  are 
written  or  printed.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  papyrus,  the  leaves  of  which  plant 
originally  served  the  Egyptians  and  cer- 
tain other  nations  for  writing  on,  Chi- 
nese paper  is  of  various  kinds,  as  of  the 
rinds  or  barks  of  trees,  especially  of  the  mul- 
beiTy,  the  elm,  the  bamboo,  and  the  cotton- 
tree.  Cotton  is  also  used  by  us  to  an  im- 
mense extent  in  the  manufacture  of  paper; 
but  that  w'hich  is  made  from  linen  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  durable.  Paper  is  distin- 
jmished  as  to  its  use  into  w'riting  paper, 
drawing  paper,  cartridge  paper,  copy,  chan- 
cery, &c. ; as  to  its  size  into  foolscap,  post, 
crown,  demy,  medium,  royal,  imi)crial,  &c. 
Paper  is  made  cither  by  hand  or  by  ma- 
chinery; and  perhaps  none  of  the  useful 
arts  have  received  more  attention  in  order  I 
to  bring  them  to  perfection  than  the  paper  | 
manufacture.  In  respect  to  whiteness,  fine-  ' 
ness,  and  firmness,  the  paper  made  in  Eng- 
land  excels  all  other;  though  the  French 
manufacture  some  of  a very  fine  quality, 
while  the  Italians  and  Gennans  arc  noted 
more  for  the  durability  of  their  paper,  than 
for  its  fineness. Improved  method  of  mak- 

ing Paper  by  the  aid  of  machinery:  “No- 
thing,’* says  Dr.  X)re,  “places  in  a more 
striking  light  the  vast  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  all  the  mechanical  arts 
of  England  since  the  era  of  Arkwright,  than 


the  condition  of  our  paper-machine  facto- 
ries now’,  compared  with  those  on  the  con- 
tinent. Almost  every  good  automatic  paper 
mechanism  at  present  mounted  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  States,  has  either  been  made 
in  Great  Britain,  and  exported  to  these 
countries,  or  has  been  constructed  in  them 
closely  upon  the  English  models.”  It  is  not 
a part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
the  minutiiE  of  detail  in  machinery  or  ma- 
nufactures. Generally  speaking,  as  in  this 
case,  they  would  occupy  infinitely  too  great 
a portion  of  our  space;  but  it  would  be 
remiss  in  us  not  to  allude  to  some  of  the 
remarkable  features  w’hich  the  inimitable 
paper-making  machinery  of  this  country 
presents,  as  well  as  to  state  its  origin.  In 
1799,  Louis  Robert,  then  employed  in  the 
paper  works  of  Essonne  in  France,  con- 
trived a machine  to  make  paper  of  great 
size,  by  a continuous  motion,  and  obtained 
for  it  a patent  for  15  years,  with  a sum  of 
8000  francs  from  the  French  government, 
as  a rew’ard  for  his  ingenuity.  This  inven- 
tion was  purchased  by  M.  Didot,  who  came 
over  with  it  to  England,  where  he  entered 
into  several  contracts  for  constructing  and 
w orking  it ; and  it  eventually  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier, 
extensive  paper  makers  and  stationers,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  ^Ir.  Donkin,  a young 
and  zealous  mechanist,  made  wonderful 
improvements  on  the  French  inventioH 
and  in  1803  produced  a self-acting  cylin- 
drical machine,  with  rotatory  motion,  for 
making  an  endless  web  of  paper  I ^lany 
and  various  have  been  the  improvements 
introduced,  since  that  period,  by  the  aid  of 
most  ingenious  and  comolicated  machinery, 
resulting  chiefiy  from  tne  skill  and  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  John  Dickinson;  till  at  length 
the  art  has  so  completely  triumphed  over 
every  difliculty,  that  a continuous  stream 
of  fiuid  pulp  is  now  passed  round  the  cy- 
linders with  unerring  precision,  and  not 
only  made  into  paper,  but  actually  dried, 
pressed  smooth,  and  every  separate  sheet 
cut  round  the  edges,  in  the  brief  space  of 
five  minutes. 

PATER-MONEY,  or  PATER-CUR- 
RENCY,  bank  notes  or  biHs  issued  by  the 
credit  of  government,  and  circulated  as  the 
representative  of  coin.  In  a more  exten- 
sive sense,  these  terms  may  denote  all  kinds 
of  notes  and  bills  of  exchange. 

PA'PIER  LINGE  (FrcHcA),  a kind  of  pa- 

fier  made  to  resemble  damask  and  other 
inen  so  cleverly,  that  it  is  impossible,  with- 
out examination,  to  detect  the  difference; 
and  even  to  the  touch,  the  articles  made 
from  the  papier  linge  arc  very  much  like 
linen,  and  can  be  used  for  every  purpose  to 
which  linen  is  applicable,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  those  in  which  strength 
and  durabilitv  arc  required. 

PA'PIEK  MACHE'  (FreacA),  the  com- 
position of  which  superior  tea-trays,  sniifi 
uoxes,  and  many  other  light  and  elegant 
articles,  as  well  as  a variety  of  toys,  ^c.  are 
manufactured.  They  arc  made  of  cutting** 
of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in  water, 
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OF  WHICH  IS  to  blkaoii  and  ruuiFY  them, 
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ALL  LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS  ARE  PAPILIONACEOUS,  OR  LIKE  A BUTTERFLY. 
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and  beaten  in  a mortar  till  thev  are  reduced 
to  a kind  of  paste,  and  then  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  gum  arabic,  or  of  size,  to  give 
consistency  to  tlie  paste,  which  is  attcr- 
^ ard?  formed  into  difterent  shapes,  by  press- 
ing it  into  oiled  moulds.  ^Vhen  dry,  it  is 
coated  with  a mixture  of  size  and  lamp- 
black, and  afterwards  varnished. 

PAPIL'IO,  in  entomology,  the  name  of  a 
subdivision  of  the  insect  class,  when  in  their 
imaffo,  or  third  state;  that  is,  when  they 
have  wings.  Every  dy  is  an  imago;  but  a 
moth  is  called  phaUena,  and  a butterily  ^>a- 
pitio.  The  most  natural  and  approved  dis- 
tinguishing names  for  the  several  species  of 
insects  (which  are  called  the  friviaf  names), 
are  taken  from  the  vegetables  on  which  they 
feed : but  in  the  multitude  of  butter/lies  the 
proportion  that  belong  to  extra-European 
parts  of  the  w*orld  is  so  great,  and  their 
several  foods  so  little  known,  that  Linnaeus 
was  obliged  to  adopt  a different  scheme  of 
nomenclature  ; ana  he  accordingly  divided 
them  into  sections  by  the  names  equitest 
heliconii,  danai,  nymphaU$t  and  plehii.  The 
individuals  of.  the  section  of  equHei  have 
their  names  from  the  Trojan  history ; those 
of  that  of  the  heliconii  from  the  Muses ; the 
danai  from  the  children  of  Danaus;  the 
nymphalet  from  the  nymphs  of  antiquity; 
and  the  pfe6itfrom  the  celebrated  ancients. 
In  describing  the papilioit  will  be  necessary 
to  confine  ourselves  to  tbc  first  division  of 
the  Linmean  genus,  viz.  the  equitca.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  beautiful 
class  is  their  series  of  transformations  be- 
fore reaching  a perfect  state.  Tlic  female 
butterfly  lays  a great  quantity  of  eggs,  which 
produce  caterpillars:  these,  after  n sliort 
life,  assume  a new  form,  and  become  chry- 
■^alides— “ the  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  cradle  of  the  buHerHy.'*  These  chrysa- 
lides, or  insect  prisons,  arc  attached  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  are  of  different  fonns ; but 
within  the  cell  or  covering,  of  whatever  it 
may  be  composed,  the  disgusting  caterpillar 
becomes  the  brilliant  butterfly.  A single 
female  insect,  in  its  perfect  state,  produces 
several  hundred  eggs,  but  their  over  increase 
is  checked  by  a host  of  enemies.  A single 
pair  of  sparrows,  it  is  calculated,  will  de- 
stroy upwards  of  .’PHfO  caterpillars  in  a week ; 
and  great  numbers  arc  also  killed  by  a spe- 
cies of  fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
' rnterjullar,  where  they  hatch,  ana  the  larva: 
feed  on  the  body  that  protected  them. 

PAPII/L/E,  Che  nipple  of  the  breast,  and 
; terminations  of  the  nerves  in  that  form 
which  constitutes  the  sense  of  feeling  in 
, the  true  skin,  and  of  taste. 

1 PA  PI  LIONA'C  K/'K,  the  32d  Linmrnn  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  with  flowers  rescin- 
1 bling  the  butterfly's  wings,  as  the  pen,  &c. 

PAPI M()NA'CK<)I’8,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  the  corolla  of  plants  which  have 
the  shape  of  a butterfly,  such  as  that  of  the 
pen.  The  papilionaceous  corolla  is  usually 
four-petaled,  having  an  upper  sprearliiig  pe- 
tal, railed  the  banner,  two  side  petals  called 
uungn,  and  a lower  petal  railed  the  keel. 

PAPILLA  lUJM  PKOCE8SU8,  in  ana- 

tomy,  the  extremities  of  the  olfactoi7  nerves, 
w'hich  convey  the  slimy  humours  by  the 
fibres  that  pass  through  the  oa  OT^»nyorme. 

PAPTLLAUY,  orPAPTLLOUS,  pertain- 

ing  to  or  resembling  a nipple. Papillose, 

in  botany,  covered  with  fleshy  dots  or  points, 
or  with  soft  tubercles,  as  the  ice-plant. 

PA'PIST,  one  that  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  a Roman  catholic.  Hence 
papistical,  &c. 

PAPPOOS',  the  name  given  to  a young 
child  by  the  natives  of  New  England. 

PAR  YA'GUM,  in  anatomy,  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves. 

PAP'PUS,  in  botany,  thistle-doion,  a sort 
of  feathery  or  hairy  crown  with  which  many 
seeds  are  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
semination. A seed  surmounted  by  a pap- 
pus resembles  a shuttle-cock,  so  that  it  is 
naturally  formed  for  flying,  and  for  being 
transported  by  the  wind  to  a very  consider- 
able distance  from  its  parent  plant.  By 
this  contrivance  of  nature  the  dandelion, 
gp*oundscl,  &c.  are  disseminated  and  self- 
sown  in  places  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  never  existed. 

PAP'ULiE,  in  medicine,  little  blisters, 
pimples,  or  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

PAP'ULOSE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf,  &c.  covered  with  vesicular  points  or 
with  little  blisters. 

PAPYROG'RAPHY,  a lately-invented  art, 
whicli  consists  of  taking  impressions  from 
a kind  of  pasteboard  covered  with  a calca- 
reous substance  (called  lithographic  paper), 
in  the  same  manner  as  stones  arc  used  in 
the  process  of  lithography. 

PAP Y'RUS  (cy7)crup  papyrus  of  Lin- 
meus),  an  Egyptian  sedge-like  plant,  or  reed 
grass,  which  has  acquired  an  immortal  fame 
in  consequence  of  its  leaves  having  furnished 
the  ancients  with  paper.  It  grows  in  the 
marshes  of  Egypt  or  in  the  stagnant  places 
of  the  Nile,  its  roots  are  tortuous,  and  in 
thickness  about  four  or  five  inches;  its 
stem,  which  is  triangular  and  tapering,  rises 
to  tl>e  licight  of  ten  feet,  and  is  tcrmiiinted 
by  a compound,  wide  spreading,  and  beau- 
tiful umbel,  which  is  surrounded  with  an 
involucre  composed  of  eight  large  sword- 
shaped  leaves.  The  uses  of  the  papyrus 
were,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  tlie 
making  of  paper.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  it  grows,  even  to  this  day, 
manufacture  it  into  suil-clotli,  cordage,  and 
sometimes  wearing  apparel.  Boats  are  made 
by  weaving  the  stems  compactly  together, 
and  covering  them  externally  with  a resi- 
nous substance  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
water. 

PAR  (Latin,  equal),  in  commerce,  is  said 
of  any  two  things  equal  in  value;  and  in 
inoney-afl’airs,  the  equality  of  one  kind  of 
money  or  uroperty  with  another:  thus,  w hen 
lUOL  atocK  is  worth  exactly  I(K>^.  sjiccic,  tlic 
stock  is  said  to  !»e  at  par ; that  is,  the  pur- 
chaser is  required  to  give  neither  more  nor 
less  of  the  commodity  with  which  he  )>arts, 
than  he  reeeives  of  that  which  he  acquires : 
tiius,  too,  the  par  of  exchange  is  the  eoual 
value  of  money  in  one  country  ami  nnotiicr. 

Till  BOOT!  OP  TUB  PAPTRUi  ABB  POUND  VERY  SEnVICKAIlLR  AS  FUEL.  (3  Y 


SPECIES  OP  PAPTBUS  GROWS  WILD  IN  SICILY,  AND  LATE  TRAVELLERS  DAVE  DISCOVERED  IT  IN  SOME  OP  THE  WESTERN  RIVERS  OP  AFRICA. 


PARABOLA  ENABLES  US  TO  CALCULATE  MArUESIATICALLT  THE  PATH  OP  A PROJECTILE,  FROM  THE  PROPORTIONATE  MAGNITUDE  OF  TUB  TWO  FORCES. 


A PARABLE  DIPPERS  FROM  AN  ALLEGORY  BY  BEING  LESS  ST3IBOLICAL. 
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In  the  exchange  of  money  with  foreign  conn* 
tries,  the  person  to  whom  a bill  is  payable 
is  supposed  to  receive  the  same  value  as 
was  paid  to  the  drawer  by  the  remitter;  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coins  of  different 
countries,  which  is  owing  to  the  fluctuation 
in  the  prices  of  exchange  among  the  seve- 
ral countries  and  great  trading  cities.  In 
line,  bills  of  exchange,  stocks,  &c.  are  at 
par  when  they  sell  for  their  nominal  value; 
above  par  when  they  sell  for  more ; and  be  - 
low par  when  they  sell  for  less. 

PA'RA,  a Turkish  coin,  very  small  and 
thin,  of  copper  and  silver,  the  fortieth  part 
of  a Turkish  piaster. 

PA1VA13L12,  a fable  or  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  something  real  or  apparent  in 
life  or  nature,  from  which  a moral  is  drawn 
for  instruction.  Parables  are  certainly  a 
most  delicate  way  of  impressing  disagree- 
able truths  on  tlie  mind,  and  in  many  cases 
have  the  advantage  of  a more  open  reproof, 
and  even  of  formal  lessons  of  morality : thus 
Nathan  made  David  sensible  of  his  guilt 
by  a parable;  and  thus  our  Saviour, in  com- 
pliance with  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  who 
had  a kind  of  natural  genius  for  this  sort  of 
instruction,  spoke  frequently  in  parables, 
most  beautifully  constructed,  and  calculated 
to  convince  them  of  theii'  errors  and  preju- 
dices. 

PARAB'OLA.,  in  conic  sections,  a curve 
produced  by  cutting  a cone  parallel  to  one 
of  its  sides,  and  having  at  such  section  cer- 
tain hxed  proportions;  when  the  same  pro- 
portions govern  bodies  in  motion,  they  are 
said  to  describe  a parabola,  and  this  is  theo- 
retically the  case  with  projectiles  from  the 

earth. Parabolic  Asymptote,  a parabolic 

line  approaching  to  a curve,  so  tliat  they 
never  meet;  yet,  by  producing  both  indeti- 
nitcly,  their  distance  from  each  other  be- 
comes less  than  any  given  line. ParaboU 

iform,  having  the  form  of  a parabola. 

FARAU'OLE,  in  oratory,  similitude ; com- 
parison. Hence,  parabolical  instruction  or 
description. 

PARAli'OLISM,  in  algebra,  the  division 
of  the  terms  of  an  equation  by  a known 
quantity  that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in 
the  lirst  term. 

PARAlVOhOID,  in  geometry,  a pnrnbo- 
liform  curve  whose  ordinates  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  8ubtriplicnte,8ubqundruplicate, 
&c.  ratio  of  their  respective  absciss®.  An- 
otlicr  species  is  when  the  parameter,  multi- 
plied into  the  square  of  the  absciss®,  is 
equal  to  the  cube  of  the  ordinate : the  curve 
is  then  called  a scmi-cubical  paraboloid. 

PAKACKI/SIAN,  a name  given  to  n phy- 
sician  who  follows  the  jjrncticc  of  Paracel- 
sus, a celebrated  Swiss  physician  and  nlchy- 
mist  wIjo  lived  at  the  close  of  the  15ih 
century,  and  who  performed  many  extraor- 
dinary cures  by  means  totally  unknown  to 
the  generality  of  medical  practitioners  of 
his  time. 

PARACKNTRIC  MOTION,  m astro- 
nomy, denotes  so  much  as  arcvolving  planet 
npproaclics  nearer  to,  or  iccedcs  from,  the 
Buu  or  centre  of  attraction. 


PARACH'RONISM,  an  error  in  chrono- 
logy, by  which  an  event  is  related  as  having 
happened  later  than  its  true  dale. 

PAR'ACHUTE,  in  aerostation,  a machine 
or  instrument  in  the  form  of  a Large  um- 
brella, calculated  to  break  the  fall  of  a per- 
son in  descending  from  an  air-balloon. 

PAR'ACLETE,  the  Comforter,  a term  ap- 
plied in  the  sacred  volume  to  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

PAR'ADIG^I,  in  grammar,  an  example 
of  a verb  conjugated  in  the.  several  moods, 
tenses,  and  persons. 

PAR'ADISE,  a region  of  supreme  felicity ; 
generally  meaning  the  garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  immedi- 
ately after  their  creation.  The  locality  of 
this  happy  spot  lias  been  assigned,  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  to  places  the  most  opposite,  j 
In  truth,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
world  where  Paradise  has  not  been  sought 
for.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  situated  between  the  confluence  of  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  and  their  separation; 
Pison  being  a branch  arising  from  one  of 
them  after  their  separation, — and  Gihon, 
another  branch  arising  from  the  other  on 
the  western  side.  Ar^ia  Deserta  was  the 
Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Moses  as  washed 
by  tliese  rivers;  and  Chusistan,  in  Persia, 
answers  to  the  land  of  Havilah,  where  there 
was  gold,  bdellium,  the  onyx-stone,  &c. 
'SVheu  Christians  use  the  word,  they  mean 
that  celestial  paradise,  or  place  of  pure  and 
refined  delight  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  enjoy  everlasting  happiness.  In 
this  sense  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  New 
Testament:  our  Saviour  tells  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross,  “This  day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise aud  St.  Paul,  speak- 
ing of  himself  in  the  third  person,  says, 

“ 1 knew  a man  who  was  caught  up  into 
paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a man  to  utter.” 

PAIIAUIS'EA,  or  BIRDS  OF  PARA-  ; 
DISK,  in  ornithology,  a ^nus  of  birds  be-  ’ 
longing  to  the  order  Piof,  The  beak  is  I 
covered  with  a belt  or  collar  of  downy  fea- 
thers at  the  base,  and  the  feathers  on  the 
sides  are  very  long;  their  whole  plumage 
being  singular  and  splendid.  They  occur 
in  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  various  parts 
of  India,  but  arc  supposed  to  be  originally 
natives  of  New  Guinea.  The  tail  consists 
of  ten  feathers;  the  two  middle  ones,  and  • 
sometimes  more  in  several  of  the  species, 
arc  very  long,  and  webbed  only  at  Ihc  base 
and  tips.  The  legs  and  feet  arc  very  large 
and  strong;  they  have  three  toes  forward, 
one  backward,  and  the  middle  connected  to  [ 
the  outer  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  The  j 
whole  of  this  genus  have,  till  lately,  been  i 
very  imperfectly  known ; few  cabiucu  poi- 
scssing  more  than  one  species,  vis.  the 

f 'renter  or  common  bird  of  Paradise ; nor 
ins  any  set  of  birds  given  rise  to  more  fa- 
bles, tlie  various  talcs  concerning  which  arc 
to  be  found  in  every  author;  such  as,  their 
never  touching  the  ground  from  their  birth  , 
to  death;  living  wliolly  on  tin*  dew;  beimr 
produced  without  legs;  and  a number  of  | 
other  stories  too  ridiculous  to  mention.  ^ 
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There  are  several  species;  one  of  which, 
viz.  the  great  bird  0/  Paradise,  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— It  is  of  a cinnamon  hue;  crown 
luCeous ; throat  golden  green  or  yellow;  side 
feathers  very  long  and  floating ; length,  from 
the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  real 
tail,  about  twelve  inches ; but  to  the  end  of 
the  long  hypochondroid  feathers,  nearly  two 
feet.  This  species  is  found  in  the  Molucca 
islands,  and  those  round  New  Guinea.  They 
move  in  flights  of  thirty  or  forty,  with  a 
leader  above  the  rest,  and  preserve  their 
light  and  voluminous  plumage  in  order,  by 
always  flying  against  the  wind.  The  pecu- 
liar length  and  structure  of  their  feathers 
hinders  them  from  settling  in  high  winds 
on  trees;  and  when  they  are  thrown  on  the 
ground  by  these  winds  they  cannot  rise 
ag;ain. 

PAR'ADOX,  in  philosophy,  a tenet  or 
proposition  seemingly  absurd,  or  contrary 
to  received  opinion,  yet  true  in  fact. 

PAR'AGOGE  (pron.  paragojy),  a figure 
in  grammar  by  which  the  addition  of  a 
letter  or  syllable  is  made  to  the  end  of  a 
word. Pnragoge,  in  anatomy,  a term  sig- 

nifying that  fitness  of  the  bones  to  one 
another  which  is  discernible  in  their  arti- 
culation. 

l*AR'AGON,  a model  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion implying  superior  excellence  or  per- 
fection ; as,  a paragon,  of  beauty  or  elo- 
quence. 

PAR'AGRAM,  a play  upon  words.  Ilcnce 
paragrammatiat,  an  appellation  for  a pun- 
ster. 

PAR'AGRAPII,  any  section  or  portion  of 
a vrriiing  which  relates  to  a particular  point, 
whether  consisting  of  one  sentence  or  many 
sentences.  Paragraphs  arc  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  a break  in  the  lines;  or,  w'hcn 
a great  quantity  of  print  is  intended  to  be 
compressed  in  a small  space,  they  may  be 
separated  by  a daifli,  thus  — . A para- 
graph is  also  sometimes  marked  thus 

PARALETSIS,  or  PAR'ALKPSY, 
a figure  in  rhetoric  bv  which  the  speflker 

retends  to  pass  by  what  at  the  same  time 

c really  mentions. 

PARAhIPOM'ENA,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture, denotes  a sapplemcnt  of  things  omit- 
ted in  a preceding  work. 

PAU'AM/AX,inastronomy,thcdiircrencc 
between  the  places  of  any  celestial  objects 
as  seen  from  the  surface,  and  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  at  the  same  instant.-^— -..fn- 
nual  Parallax,  a change  in  the  apparent 
place  of  a heavenly  body,  caused  by  its  being 
viewed  from  the  earth  in  different  ports  of 
iU  orbit  round  the  sun.  The  annual  paral- 
lax of  the  planets  is  considerable,  but  that 
of  the  fixed  stars  has  till  very  recently  been 
considered  as  altogether  imperceptible.  'Hie 
following  information  is  gathered  from  tlic 
Philosophical  Magazine  : “ Parallax  of  the 
Fixed  Htara — A magnificent  conquest  has 
been  achieved  by  Professor  llcsscl,  of  Ko- 
nigsburg,  in  a series  of  observations  of  the 
double  star,  No.  f»I,  in  the  constellation 
Cygnus,  whose  distance  he  has  ascertained 
to  he  times  (in  round  nnnihcrs)  the 

radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  (also  in  round 
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numbers)  62,700,000,000,000  miles.  The  de- 
tails of  this  important  discovery  have  been 
communicated  by  him  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
hart.,  ill  a letter  dated  Oct.  23,  183»S,  which 
was  read  to  the  Astronomical  Society  on 

Nov.  9.” Parallax,  in  levelling,  denotes 

the  angle  contained  between  the  line  of  the 
true  level  and  that  of  the  apparent  level. 

PAR'.fVLLEL,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  lines,  surfaces,  and  bodies  every- 
where equidistant  from  each  other. Pa- 

rallel  planes,  are  such  planes  as  have  all  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  betwixt  them  equal 

to  each  other. Parallel  rays,  in  optics, 

arc  those  which  keep  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  visible  object  to  the  eye,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  infinitely  remote  from  the 

object. Parallel  Circles,  or  circles  of  lati^ 

tude,  are  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere  con- 
ceived to  be  drawn  from  west  to  cast,  through 
all  the  points  of  the  meridian,  commencing 
from  the  equator  to  which  they  are  parallel, 
and  terminating  with  the  poles.  They  arc 
called  parallels  of  latitude,  because  all 
places  lying  under  the  same  parallel  have 
the  same  latitude. Parallel  sphere,  in  as- 

tronomy, the  situation  of  the  sphere  when 
the  equator  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and 

the  poles  with  the  zenith  and  nadir. Pa^ 

rallel  sailing,  in  navigation,  the  sailing  on 
or  under  a parallel  of  latitude,  or  parallel 
to  the  equator. Parallel  ruler,  a mathe- 

matical instrument  consisting  of  two  equal 
rulers,  so  connected  together  with  cross 
bars,  that  with  movable  joints  parallel  lines 
may  thereby  be  drawn  to  any  extent  when 

they  arc  opened. Parallel  lines,  in  sieges, 

are  those  trenches  which  generally  run  pa- 
rallel with  the  outlines  of  tne  fortress.  They 
serve  as  places  for  concentrating  the  forces 
to  be  directed  against  the  fortress,  and  arc 
usually  three  feet  deep,  from  nine  to  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  of  a length  adapted  to  the 

circumstances  of  the  case. The  word  ;»a- 

rallel  is  also  often  used  inctaphorically,  to 
denote  the  continued  comparison  of  two  ob- 
jects, particularly  in  history.  Thus  we 
speak  of  drawing  an  historical  parallel  be- 
tween ages,  countries,  or  men. Parallel 

passages,  arc  aucli  passages  in  a book  as 
agree  in  import ; as,  fur  instance,  the  pa- 
rallel passages  in  the  biblu. 

PAR'AhLELlSM  qf  the  Karth*s  axis,  in 
astronomy,  that  situation  of  (he  earth's 
axis,  in  its  progress  through  its  orbit, 
whereby  it  is  still  directed  towards  tlie 
pole-star ; so  that  if  a line  he  drawn  pa- 
rallel to  its  axis,  while  in  any  one  nosition, 
the  axis,  in  all  other  positions,  will  he  nU 
wavs  parallel  to  the  same  line.  This  na- 
ralielism  is  the  result  of  the  earth's  dounlc 
motion,  viz.  round  the  sun  and  round  its 
own  axis ; or  its  annual  and  diurnal  motion ; 
ami  to  it  wc  owe  the  vicissitudes  of  sea- 
sons, and  the  inequality  of  day  and  night. 

I'AUALLEI/OGUAM,  in  geometry,  a 
plane  figure  hounded  by  four  right  lines, 
of  which  the  opposite  are  parallel  and  equal 
to  one  another.— In  common  use,  (his 
w'ord  is  applied  to  quadrilateral  figures  of 
morn  length  than  breadth. 

rARAhLEhOril’'l*l),  in  geometry,  a 
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THE  APPARENT  LONGITUDE  IS  GREATER  THAN  THE  TRUE  LONGITUDE,  WHEN  THE  OBJECT  IS  EAST  OP  THE  KONAGESIMAL,  OTHERWISE  LESS. 


CREEPING  ROOTS  ARE  EXTREMELY  TENACIOUS  OF  LIFE,  FOR  CUT  THEM  IN  WHATEVER  WAY  YOU  MAY,  ANY  PORTION  WILL  GROW. 


MICROSCOPIC  CURIOSITY  OFTEN  LEAHS  TO  UNNECESSARY  CRUELTY. 
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regular  solid  comprehended  under  six  pa- 
rallelograms, the  opposite  ones  of  which 
are  similar,  parallel,  and  equal  to  each 
other ; or  it  is  a prism  whose  base  is  a pa« 
rallelogram. 

PARALLELOPIPE'DIA,  in  mineralogy, 
a genus  of  spars,  externally  of  a determi- 
nate and  regular  figure,  always  found  loose 
and  separate  from  other  bodies,  and  in  the 
form  of  an  oblique  parallelepiped,  with  six 
parallelogramic  sides  and  eight  solid  angles. 

PARAL'OGISM,  in  logic,  a false  reason- 
ing, or  a fault  committed  in  demonstration, 
when  a consequence  is  drawn  from  prin- 
ciples which  are  false,  or  though  true,  arc 
not  proved ; or  when  a proposition  is 
passed  over  that  should  have  been  proved 
by  the  way. 

PARAL'YSIS,  in  medicine.  Palsy,  or  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  muscular  motion. 

PARAM'ETER,  in  conic  sections,  a con- 
stant line,  otherwise  called  the  latus  rectum 
of  a parabola.  A third  proportional  to  any 
diameter  and  its  conjugate. 

PAR'AMOUNT,  in  law,  the  supreme 
lord  of  the  fee.  The  lords  of  those  manors 
that  have  other  manors  under  them  are 
styled  lords-paramount;  and  the  king,  who, 
in  law,  is  chief  lord  of  all  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land, is  thus  the  lord-paramount. In 

common  parlance,  it  means  superior  to 
everything  else ; ns,  a man^s  private  inte* 
rest  is  usually  paramount  to  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

PAR' ANYMPII,  among  the  ancients,  the 
person  who  waited  on  the  bridegroom  and 
directed  the  nuptial  solemnities.  As  the 
paranymph  oflBciated  only  on  the  part  of 
the  bridegroom,  a woman  called  2^^'onuba 

officiated  on  the  part  of  the  bride. In 

poetry,  the  term  paranymph  is  still  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  brideman. 

PAR'APEGM,  in  ancient  customs,  signi- 
fied a brazen  table  fixed  to  a pillar,  on 
which  laws  and  proclamations  were  en- 
graved. Also,  a table  set  in  a public  place, 
containing  an  account  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses,  seasons,  &c. 

PAR'APET,  in  fortification,  a wall,  ram- 
part, or  elevation  of  earth  for  screening 
soldiers  from  an  enemy's  shot.  It  means 
literally,  a wall  breast  high. 

PARAPIIERNA'LIA,  or  PARAPIIER'- 
NA,  in  law,  the  goods  which  a wife  brings 
with  her  at  her  marriage,  or  which  she 
possesses  beyond  her  dower  or  jointure, 
and  which  remain  at  her  disposal  after  her 
husband’s  death.  Tlicy  consist  principally 
of  the  woman’s  apparel,  jewels,  &c.,  which, 
in  the  lifetime  of  ncr  husband,  she  wore  as 
the  ornaments  of  her  person  ; nor  can  the 
husband  devise  such  ornaments  and  jewels 
of  his  wife,  though,  during  his  life,  he  has 
power  to  dispose  of  them. 

PAR'APIIKASE,  an  explanation  of  some 
text  or  passage  in  an  author,  in  terms  more 
clear  and  ample  than  in  the  original. — lie 
who  performs  tliis  is  termed  a parajihrael. 

PARAl’lIRENr'riS,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  diaphragm. 

PARAPIIROS’YNK,  a term  used  by  me- 
dical writers  to  express  a delirium,  or  an 


alienation  of  mind  in  fevers,  or  from  what- 
ever cause. 

PARAPLE’GIA,  or  PAR'APLEGT,  in 
medicine,  a species  of  paralysis  usually 
succeeding  an  apoplexy:  that  kind  of  palsy 
which  affects  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

PARAUYTH'MOS,  in  me^cme,  a pulce 
not  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  person. 

PAR'ASANG,  a Persian  measure  of 
length,  varying  in  different  ages,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  from  thirty  to  fifty  stadia  or 
furlongs. 

PARASCE’NIUM,  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  theatres,  was  a place  behind  tlic 
scenes  whither  the  actors  withdrew  to  dress 
and  undress  themselves.  The  Romans  more 
frequently  called  it  poafscenium, 

PARASCE'VE,  a word  signifying  prepa- 
ration^  given  by  the  J*ews  to  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  or  Friday ; because,  not  being 
allowed  to  prepare  their  food  on  the  sab- 
bath day,  they  provided  and  prepared  it  on 
the  day  previous. 

PARASELE'NE,  a mock  moon,  or  phe- 
nomenon encompassing  or  adjacent  to  the 
moou,  in  form  of  a luminous  ring ; which 
are  sometimes  one,  two,  or  more  bright 
spots  bearing  considerable  reserablauce  to 
the  moon.  The  paraselenes  arc  formed 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  parAe/ia,  or 
mock  suns. 

PARASITTI,  among  the  Greeks,  were  an 
order  of  priests,  or  at  least  ministers  of  the 
gods,  resembling  the  Kpulonea  at  Rome. 
Their  business  was  to  collect  and  take  care 
of  the  sacred  corn  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  temples  and  the  gods ; to  see  that 
sacrifices  w'ere  duly  performed,  and  that  no 
one  w’ithheld  the  first  fruits,  &c.  from  the 
deities.  In  every  village  of  the  Athenians, 
certain  Paraaiii,  in  honour  of  Hercules, 
were  maintained  at  the  public  charge ; but, 
to  ease  the  commonwealth  of  this  burthen, 
the  magistrates  at  last  obliged  some  of  the 
richer  sort  to  take  them  to  their  own 
tables,  and  entertain  them  at  their  indi- 
vidual expense:  hcncc  the  word  paraaitft 
by  which  wc  denote  a hanger-on,  a fawning 
flatterer,  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  a good 
dinner  at  the  expense  of  another  person, 
would  be  ready  to  surfeit  him  with  adula- 
tion. 

PARASITICAL  PLANTS,  in  botany, 
such  plants  ns  arc  produced  out  of  the 
trunk  or  branches  of  other  plants,  and  re- 
ceive their  nourishment  from  it.  Of  this 
class  is  tlic  mislcloe,  which  shoots  out  its 
radicle  in  whatever  position  chance  places 
it.  The  seed,  wl»ich  finds  the  materials  of 
its  growth  in  the  glue  that  envelopes  it, 
germinates  and  grows  not  only  on  living 
and  dead  wood,  hut  also  on  stones,  glass, 
and  even  iron.  In  all  these  cases  the  ra- 
dicle is  constantly  dircctc<l  towards  the 
centre  of  these  bodies,  which  proves  that 
it  is  not  towards  a medium  suited  to  afford 
it  nourishment  that  the  embryo  of  tlic 
mislctoe  direets  its  radicle,  but  that  this 
radicle  obeys  the  attraction  of  the  bodies 
on  which  tlic  seed  is  fixed,  of  whatever  na- 
ture thev  mnv  be. 

rAR.VSl'TlUM,  among  the  Greeks,  the 
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I granary  where  the  sacred  com  was  pre- 
I served,  by  the  Farasiti,  for  sacred  pur* 

I poses. 

P.\RASTREM'7VIA,  in  medicine,  a con- 
vulsive distortion  of  the  mouth,  or  any  part 
of  the  face. 

PARATirESIS,  a term  used  by  some 
^ammarians  for  apposition,  or  the  placing 
of  two  or  more  nouns  in  the  same  case. 

PARAVA'IL,  in  feudal  law,  the  lowest 
tenant  holding  under  a mediate  lord,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a tenant  in  cajnte,  who 
holds  immediately  of  the  king. 

PAR'C/E,  or  the  FATES,  in  the  heathen 
mythology,  were  three  goddesses  who  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  accidents  and 
events,  and  to  determine  the  date  or  period 
of  human  life.  They  were  called  Atropos, 
Clotho,  and  Lachesis,  and  are  represented 
as  spinning  the  thread  of  human  life;  in 
which  employment  Clotho  held  the  distaff, 
Lachesis  turned  the  wheel,  and  Atropos 
I cut  the  thread.  Their  persons  are  variously 
: described;  sometimes  they  are  represented 
as  old  women,  one  holding  a distaif,  another 
a wheel,  and  a third  a pair  of  scissars. 
Others  paint  Clotho  in  a robe  of  various 
colours,  with  a crown  of  stars  upon  her 
head,  and  holding  a distaff  in  her  hand ; 
' Lachesis  in  a garment  covered  with  stars, 
I and  holding  several  spindles ; and  Atropos 
they  clad  in  black,  cutting  the  thread  with 
I a large  pair  of  scissars. 

I PAR'CENER,  or  CO  PAR'CEKER,  in 
i law,  a coheir,  or  one  who  holds  lands  bv 
I descent  from  an  ancestor  in  common  w*ith 
I others.  The  bolding  or  occupation  of  lands 
j of  inheritance  by  two  or  more  persons,  dif- 
! fers  fromioinf  tenancy,  which  is  created  by 
i deed  or  devise,  w hereas  jif^rcenary  is  created 
by  the  descent  of  lands  from  a common  an- 
ccstor. 

PARCII'I^IENT,  in  commerce,  the  skins 
of  sheep  or  goats  prepared  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  render  tiicm  proper  for  writing 
E ufH)n.  This  is  done  by  separating  all  the 
desh  and  hair,  rubbing  the  skin  with  pu- 
mice-stone and  pulverized  chalk,  and  re- 
ducing its  thickness  with  a sharp  instru- 
: ment.  Vellum  is  made  of  the  skins  of 
i abortive  or  very  young  calves.  Tlic  He- 
brews had  books  written  on  the  skins  of 
I animals  in  David’s  time;  and  IJcrodotua 
I relates,  that  the  lonians  from  the  earliest 
i period  wrote  upon  goat  and  sheepskin,  from 
! which  the  hair  had  been  merely  scraped  olF. 

; FA RKI/CON,  ill  grammar,  the  nddiliun 
I of  a word  or  syllable  at  the  end  of  another. 

{ PAKEM'IKJLE,  a figure  in  rhetoric,  often 
! confounded  with  the  parentheeie.  The  par- 
i embolc  i^,  in  reality,  a species  of  paren- 
i thesis;  but  its  specific  character  is  this, 
J that  it  relatee  to  the  euhject ; while  the  par- 
enthesis is  foreign  from  it. 

FARKN'CHiMA,  in  anatomy,  the  solid 
and  interior  part  of  the  viscera,  or  the  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  interstices  between 
j the  blood-vessels  of  the  viscera.— -In  bo- 
I tanv,  the  pith  nr  pulp  of  plants, 
j FA  RKNT  {pnrene),  a term  of  relation* 
j ship  applicable  to  those  from  whom  wc  im- 
^nicdintclf  receive  our  being.  Parents,  by 


the  law  of  the  land  as  well  as  by  the  law  of 
nature,  are  bound  to  educate,  maintain, 
and  defend  their  children,  over  whom  they 
have  a legal  as  well  as  a natural  power ; 
they  likewise  have  interest  in  the  profits  of 
their  childrens’  labour,  during  their  non- 
age, in  case  the  children  live  with  and  are 
provided  for  by  them;  yet  the  parent  has 
no  interest  in  the  real  or  personal  estate  of 
a child,  any  otherwise  than  as  his  guardian. 
The  law’8  relating  to  the  mutual  rights  and 
duties  of  parents  and  children  are  a very 
important  part  of  every  code,  and  have  a 
very  intimate  connexion  with  the  state  of 
society  and  wdth  civil  institutions.  In  an 
cient  times,  when  paternity  was  a great 
foundation  of  civil  authority,  the  parental 
rights  were  much  more  absolute  than  in 
the  modem,  extending,  in  some  countries, 
to  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  continu- 
ing during  the  life  of  the  tw'o  parties. 

FARENTA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  funeral  ob- 
8c<iuics,  or  the  last  duties  paid  by  children 
to  their  deceased  parents.  The  term  is  also 
used  for  a sacrifice,  or  solemn  service,  of- 
fered annually  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

PAU'GASITE,  in  mineralogy,  a variety 
of  actinolite  \ a mineral  of  a grayish  or  bluish 
green,  in  rounded  grains,  with  a dull,  dun- 
coloured  surface;  or  in  crystals  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  in  little  plates  mLxed  with  la- 
mellar mica. 

PARHE  LION,  in  astronomy,  a mock  sun 
or  meteor,  having  the  appearance  of  the  sun 
itself  and  seen  by  the  side  of  that  luminary. 
Parhelia  arc  sometimes  double,  sometimes 
triple,  and  sometimes  even  more  numerous. 
They  arc  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sun’s  beams  on  a cloud  properly  situated; 
and  arc  accounted  for  by  supposing  an  in- 
finity of  little  particles  of  ice  iloating  in  the 
air,  which  multiply  the  image  of  the  sun  by 
refraction  or  reflection.  Sometimes  a par- 
helion is  tinged  with  colours  like  the  rain- 
bow, with  a luminous  train. 

PATIIAN  IMAIl'RLE,  a sort  of  white 
marble,  so  called  from  the  island  of  Paros, 
where  it  was  first  found.— Parian  Chro- 
nicle. [See  Arundkman  Maurlks.] 

PA'RIAS,  a degraded  tribe  of  Hindoos, 
who  live  by  themselves  in  the  outskirts  of 
towns;  mid,  in  the  country,  build  tlicir 
houses  apart  from  the  viliagcs,  or  rather 
imve  villages  of  their  own.  They  dare  not 
in  cities  pass  through  the  strcctswhcrc  the 
Praiiinins  live;  nor  enter  a temnlc  of  tlic 
superior  castes.  They  arc  prohibited  from 
all  approach  to  any  thing  pure,  and  are 
doomed  to  perform  all  kinds  of  menial  work. 

PAll'IE'J’AL  HONKS,  in  anatomy,  two 
arched  hones  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  superior  part  of  the  cranium.  They  arc 
thicker  above  than  below;  hut  are  some- 
what thinner,  and  at  the  same  lime  more 
equal  ami  smooth  than  the  other  hones  of 
the  ernninm.  In  new  born  infants  tlie  ne»a 
;;/jn>/a/ia  arc  separated  from  tlie  middle  of 
the  divided  oe  frontie  by  a portion  of  the 
cmniuin  then  unnssified. 

PAR  IMl’AU,  in  antiquity,  a game  of 
rhniirc  practised  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  was  identical  w illi  the  game 
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of  **  even  or  odd”  practised  by  the  boys  of 
modern  times. 

PA'IUS,  Plaster  op,  a composition  of 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  used  in  making 
casts  and  moulds. 

PAR'I  SH,  the  precinct  or  territorial  juris- 
diction of  a secular  priest,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  belong  to  the  same  church.  SSorae 
parishes  are,  however,  so  large  and  popu- 
lous, that  they  contain  one  or  more  chapels 
of  ease.  In  1835,  England  and  Wales  con- 
tained 11,077»  and  Ireland  2450  parishes. 

PARK,  a large  piece  of  ground  enclosed 
and  privileged  for  beasts  of  the  chase.  To 
render  an  enclosure  a park,  a licence  must 
be  obtained  under  the  broad  seal ; but  there 
are  parks  hi  reputation,  though  not  erected 
with  lawful  warrant ; and  the  owner  of  such 
may  bring  his  action  against  any  one  stealing 
deer  therein.  To  constitute  a park,  three 
things  are  required ; a royal  grant  or  li- 
cense; inclosure  by  pales,  a wall,  or  hedge  ; 

and  beasts  of  chase,  as  deer,  &c. Park 

also  signifies  a large  net  placed  on  the  brink 
of  the  sea,  with  only  one  entrance,  which  is 
next  the  shore,  and  which  is  left  dry  by  the 

ebb  of  the  tide. Park  of  artillery,  a place 

in  the  rear  of  both  lines  of  an  army  for  en- 
camping the  artillery,  w'hich  is  formed  in 
lines,  the  guns  in  front,  the  ammunition- 
wagons  behind  the  guns,  and  the  pontoons 
and  tumbrils  forming  the  third  line.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  with  a rope.  The  gun- 
ners and  matrosses  encamp  on  the  fianks; 
the  bombardiers,  pontoon-men  and  artificers 
in  the  rear. — The  phrase  is  also  applied  to 
denote  the  whole  train  of  artillery  belonging 

to  an  army  or  division  of  troops. Park  of 

provisions,  the  place  where  the  sutlers  pitch 
their  tents  and  sell  provisions,  and  that 
where  the  bread-wagons  are  stationed. 

PARLIAMENT,  the  grand  assembly  of 
the  three  estates  in  Great  llritain,  or  the 
great  council  of  thenation,  consistingof  tl\e 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  which  forms 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
The  word  parliament  was  introduced  into 
England  under  the  Norman  kings.  The 
supreme  council  of  tiie  nation  was  called  by 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  toittowyemote,  the 
meeting  of  wise  men  or  sages.  A parlia- 
ment is  called  by  the  king’s  [queen's]  writ, 
or  letter,  directed  to  each  lord,  summoning 
him  to  appear;  and  by  writs  sent  by  the 
lord  chancellor  under  the  great  seal,  com- 
manding the  sheriffs  of  cacn  county  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  election  of 
members  for  the  county,  and  the  boroughs 
contained  in  it.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  king  [queen] 
sits  in  the  house  of  lords  under  a canopy, 
dressed  in  his  [her]  robes,  as  arc  all  tlie 
lords  in  theirs;  and,  the  commons  being 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  that  bouse,  the  so- 
vereign addresses  both  houses  on  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  The  commons  arc  then 
required  to  choose  a speaker,  which  officer 
being  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
sovereign,  the  latter  withdraws,  the  com- 
mons retire  to  their  own  house,  and  the 
business  of  parliament  begins.  Intbehousc 
of  lords,  the  scat  of  cacli  member  is  pre- 


scribed according  to  rank  ; though,  except 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  [queen]  this 
formality  is  almost  wholly  mspensed  with. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  sit  on  each  side 
the  throne ; the  two  archbishops  against 
the  wall  on  the  king's  right  hand  ; the 
bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and '^^'iDches- 
ter  below  the  former,  and  the  other  bishops 
according  to  priority  of  consecration.  On 
the  king's  [queen's]  left  hand,  above  all  the 
dukes  except  those  of  the  blood  royal,  sit 
the  lord  treasurer,  lord  president,  and  lord 
privy-seal ; then  the  dukes,  marquises,  and 
carls,  the  individuals  of  each  class  taking 
precedence  according  to  the  dale  of  their 
creation.  Across  the  room  are  woolsacks, 
continued  from  ancient  custom ; and  on  the 
first  of  these,  immediately  before  the  throne, 
sits  the  lord  chancellor,  as  speaker  of  the 
house.  On  the  other  woolsacks  are  seated 
the  judges,  masters  in  chancery,  and  king^s 
counsel,  who  only  g^ve  their  advice  on  points 
of  law. — In  the  house  of  commons  there  are 
no  peculiar  seats  for  any  members.  The 
speaker  only  has  a chair  appropriated  to 
him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  house,  and  at 
a table  before  him  sit  the  clerk  and  his  as- 
sistant. When  the  parliament  is  thus  as- 
sembled, no  member  is  to  depart  without 
leave.  Upon  extraordinary  occasions,  all 
the  members  are  summoned;  otherwise, 
three  hundred  of  the  commons  is  reckoned 
a full  house,  and  forty  may  compose  a house 
for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  method 
of  making  laws  is  much  the  same  in  both 
; houses.  In  each  house  the  act  of  the  ma- 
‘ jority  binds  the  whole;  and  this  majority  is 
, declared  by  votes  openly  given;  not  pri- 
* vatciy,  or  by  ballot. — To  bring  a bill  into 
the  house  of  commons,  if  the  relief  sought 
I by  it  is  of  a private  nature,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  prefer  a petition,  which  must  be 
' presented  by  a member,  and  usually  sets 
forth  the  grievance  desired  to  be  remedied. 
I In  public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in 
j upon  motion  made  to  the  house,  without 
any  petition. — .V  committee  of  the  tchole 
j house  is  composed  of  cvciy  member;  and, 
I to  form  it,  the  speaker  quits  the  chair  (an- 
i other  member  being  appointed  chairman), 
i and  may  sit  and  debate  as  a private  member. 
' In  these  committees  the  bill  is  debated 
clause  bv  clause,  amendments  made,  the 
blanks  filled  up,  and  sometimes  the  bill  en- 
i tircly  ncw-modcllcd.  After  it  has  gone 
through  the  committee,  the  chairman  re- 
ports it  to  the  bouse  with  such  amend- 
I iiicnts  as  the  committee  have  made;  and 
j then  the  house  reconsider  the  whole  bill 
again,  and  the  question  is  repeatedly  put 
I upon  every  clause  and  amendment.  Whrn 
I the  house  have  agreed  or  disagreed  to  the 
I amendments  of  the  committee,  and  some- 
I times  added  new  amendments  of  their  ow  n, 
! the  bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
; When  this  is  finished,  it  is  read  a third  time, 

! and  amendments  are  sometimes  then  made 
to  it ; and  if  a new  clause  be  added,  it  is 
done  by  tacking  a separate  piece  of  parch- 
iiicnt  on  the  bill,  which  is  called  n rider. 
The  speaker  then  again  opens  the  contents, 
and,  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  puts  tlic 
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question  whether  the  bill  shall  pass.  If 
this  be  agreed  to,  the  title  is  then  settled; 
and  one  of  the  members  is  directed  to  carry 
it  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence.  When 
both  houses  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  al- 
ways is  deposited  in  the  house  of  peers,  to 
wait  the  royal  assent,  except  in  the  case  of 
a money  bill,  which,  after  receiving  the 
concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  sent  back  to 
the  house  of  commons.  The  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  speaker,  or  the  chair- 
man, in  the  house  of  commons,  is  Ay  or 
iVo;  and  in  the* house  of  peers.  Content  or 
?*ot  Content.  The  royal  assent  to  bills  may 
be  given,  either  in  person  (when  the  sove- 
reign appears  on  the  throne  in  the  house  of 
peers,  regally  attired),  or  by  letters  patent 
under  the  ^eat  sea),  and  duly  signed.  And 
when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  assent 
in  either  of  these  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not 
before,  a statute  or  act  of  parliament. 

PARLIA.MEXTA'RIAN,  an  epithet  for 
those  who  sided  with  the  English  republican 
parliament  in  opposition  to  king  Charles  I. 

PAR'OUY,  a kind  of  writing  in  which  the 
words  of  an  author  or  his  thoughts  are,  by 
some  slight  alterations,  adapted  to  a diffe- 
rent purpose;  or  it  may  be  detined,  a poet- 
ical pleasantry  in  which  the  verses  of  some 
author  are,  by  way  of  ridicule,  applied  to 
another  object;  or  in  turning  a serious 
work  into  burlesque  by  affecting  to  observe 
the  same  rhymes,  words,  and  cadences. 

P.VRO'L,  In  law,  anything  done  verbal- 
ly, or  by  oral  declaration ; as  parol  evidence. 

Parole,  in  military  affairs,  a promise 

nven  by  a prisoner  of  war  when  su^cred  to 
be  at  large,  that  he  will  return  at  the  time 
appointed,  unless  he  shall  have  previously 

been  discharged  or  exchanged. Parole 

also  means  the  w*atch-word  given  out  every 
day  in  orders  by  a commanding  ofHccr,  in 
camp  or  garrison,  by  which  friends  may  be 
distinguished  from  eacmics. 

PAKOMOL'OGY,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of 
speech  bv  which  the  orator  concedes  some- 
tiling  to  hit  adversary,  in  order  to  strength- 
en his  own  argument. 

PAKONO>iA'SlA,  a rhetorical  figure,  by 
which  words  nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  of 
very  different  or  opposite  meanings,  arc  af- 
fcctedly  or  designedly  used;  a play  upon 
word*. 

PARONYCHIA,  in  rqcdicine,  a whitlow, 
or  ah^ci^^s  formed  near  the  nails  or  tips  of 
the  fingers.  Any  collection  of  pus  formed 
in  the  fingers  is  termed  by  medical  writers 
.pftnarie,  or  whitlow,  and  is  an  abscess  of 
the  same  nature  with  those  arising  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

PAR'RKJIDE,  strictly  signifies  the  mur- 
der or  murderer  of  a father,  as  matricide 
does  of  a mother;  yet  this  word  is  ordina- 
rily taken  in  both  senses,  and  is  also  extend- 
til  to  the  murder  of  any  near  relation.  The 
word  jjftrricide  is  also  applied  to  one  who 
invades  or  destroys  any  to  whom  he  owes 
particular  reverence,  as  his  country  or  pa- 
tron. iJy  the  Roman  law  it  was  punished 
in  a severer  manner  than  any  other  kind  of 
homicide.  After  being  sednrged,  the  delin- 
quents were  sewn  up  in  a leathern  sack. 


with  a live  dog,  a cock,  a viper,  and  an  ape, 
and  thus  cast  into  the  sea.  Solon,  it  is 
true,  made  no  law  against  parricide,  appre- 
hending it  impossible  that  any  one  should 
be  guilty  of  so  unnatural  a barbarity. 

PARRICIDIUM,  a name  given  by  a de- 
cree of  the  Roman  senate  to  the  ides  of 
March,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  Cse- 
saris  assassination.  Eolabella  the  consul 
proposed  a law  to  change  its  name  to  Nata- 
lis Urbis,  as  he  looked  on  that  day  as  the 
birthday  of  Roman  liberty. 

PARO'TIS,  or  PAROTID  GLAND,  in 
anatomy,  a large  conglomerate  and  salival 
gland,  situated  under  the  ear,  between  the 
mammillary  process  of  the  temple  bone  and 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory 
duct  of  this  gland  opens  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  called,  from  its  discoverer,  the  Stenoriian 
duct.  The  word  parotis  is  also  used  to  de- 
note an  inflammation  or  abscess  of  the 
parotid  gland. 

PAR'UXYSM,  in  medicine,  a fit  of  higher 
excitement  or  violence  in  a disease  that  has 
remissions  or  intermissions  ; as  the  parox- 
ysm of  a fever  or  the  gout. 

PAIVREL,  among  seamen,  an  apparatus 
or  frame  made  of  ropes,  trucks,  and  ribs,  so 
contrived  as  to  go  round  the  mast,  and 
being  fastened  at  both  ends  to  a yard,  serves 
to  hoist  it. 

PAR'ROT,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
given  to  birds  of  the  genus  Psittacus,  the 
species  of  w hich  are  very  numerous.  Par- 
rots arc  found  almost  everywhere  in  tropical 
climates.  They  are  distinguished  by  a 
hooked  bill,  a movable  upper  mandible,  rich 
plumage,  and  by  the  faculty  they  possess  of 
making  indistinct  articulations  of  words  in 
imitation  of  the  human  voice.  Their  hook- 
ed bill  is  very  serviceable  to  them  in  climb- 
ing. They  breed  in  hollow  trees,  subsist  ou 
fruits  and  seeds,  and  often  attain  a great 
age.  The  common  gray  parrot  is  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  loquacity,  docility,  and 
distinctness  of  articulation;  but  many  of 
the  varieties  arc  far  more  beautiful. 

PARS'ING,  in  grammar,  the  resolving  a 
sentence  into  its  elements,  by  showing  the 
several  parts  of  spcccli  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  their  relation  to  each  other  ac- 
cording to  grammatical  rules. 

PARS'l^EY,  in  botany,  a well  known  gar- 
den vegetable,  of  the  genus  Apium.  The 
leaves  arc  inucli  used  in  cookery,  coinimi- 
nienting  an  aromatic  and  ngrconble  flavour 
to  soups  and  other  dishes;  and  the  root  is 
an  aperient  medicine.  Among  the  Greeks, 
parsley  was  made  use  of  for  decorating  the 
tombs  of  the  deceased,  and  consequently 
was  regarded  ns  a vegetable  not  much  cnl- 
culatcu  to  contribute  to  agreeable  sensa- 
tions. It  was,  however,  the  herb  of  which, 
in  the  Isthmian  and  Nemenu  games,  the 
crowns  of  tlic  victors  were  composed. 
Among  the  Romans,  parsley  was  considered 
a oercssnry  ingredient  in  their  festive  gar- 
lands, because  it  retains  its  verdure  a long 
time,  affords  a grateful  smell,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  nhsorl)  the  inebriating  fumes  of 
wine,  and  by  that  means  prevent  intoxica- 
tioii. 


'a  paooiOAi.  KINO  IS  nr.inyn  a tyuant  than  a pabsimomous  onb.'* 
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AN  ACT  OF  FARLIAMENT  CANNOT  BE  ALTERED,  SUSPENDED,  OR  REPEALED,  BUT  BY  TOE  SAME  FORMS,  AND  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORITY  OF  PARLIAMENT, 


SIB  B.  COKE  OBSEKVES,  THAT  THE  APPELLATIOIf  OP  PARSON  IS  THE  MOST  LEGAL  AND  BIOST  HONOURABLE  TITLE  A PARISH  PRIEST  CAN  ENJOY 


CALLICRATES  AND  ICTINUS  WERE  THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 
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PARS'NEP,  in  botany,  a well  known  culi- 
nai7  vegetable,  of  the  genus  Pastinaca ; the 
root  of  which  is  deemed  a valuable  esculent. 
Besides  their  use  for  the  table,  parsneps 
are  often  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale  as 
fodder  for  cattle.  The  milk  of  cows  is 
improved  in  quality,  and  the  quantity  is 
increased  by  them,  while  butter  of  a fine 
saffron  yellow  colour,  and  excellent  fiavour, 
is  produced  by  this  food.  As  the  roots  are 
not  liable  to  injury  from  frosts,  they  may 
remain  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  and  be 
taken  up  as  required. 

PAR'SON,  the  rector  or  incumbent  of  a 
parish,  who  has  the  parochial  charge  or 
cure  of  souls. P(ii'80nage,  a rectory  en- 

dowed with  a house,  glebe,  lands,  tithes, 
&c.,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  incumbent. 
There  may,  notwithstanding,  be  a parson- 
age without  either  glebe  or  tithes,  but  only 

annn al  payments. Parson  Imparsonee, 

signifies  one  that  is  in  possession  of  a 
church,  whether  it  be  presentative  or  im- 
propriate, and  with  whom  the  church  is  then 
full. 

PARTER'RE,  in  gardening,  a level  divi- 
sion of  ground  furnished  with  evergreens 
and  flowers;  sometimes  cut  into  shell  ai\d 
scroll  work  with  alleys  between  them. 

PARTHENON,  in  ancient  architecture, 
the  name  given  to  the  celebrated  Grecian 
temple  of  Minerva,  erected  during  the  splen- 
did era  of  Pericles.  It  was  built  of  marble 
upon  a spot  elevated  on  all  sides  above  the 
town  and  citadel ; of  the  Doric  order ; 222 
Greek  feet  in  length,  and  69  in  height. 
This  magnificent  temple  had  resisted  all 
the  ravages  of  time  ; had  been  in  turn  con- 
verted into  a Christian  church  and  a Turk- 
ish mosque;  but  in  the  year  1687, when  the 
Venetians  besieged  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
under  the  command  of  general  Koenigs- 
marck,  a bomb  fell  most  unluckily  on  tlie 
devoted  Parthenon,  set  fire  to  the  powder 
which  the  Turks  had  shut  up  therein,  and 
thus  the  roof  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  building  almost  reduced  to  ruins. 

P.\R'TIAL,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  suO- 
ordinate;  as,  a partial  umbel;  a partial 
peduncle.  A partial  involucre  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  a partial  umbel. 

l^\llTICEPS  CRIMTNIS,  in  law,  an  ac- 
complice, or  one  who  lias  a share  in  the 
guilt. 

participle,  in  ^ammar,  a word  so 
called  because  it  participates  of  both  a noun 
and  a verb ; being  variable  through  the  gen 
ders  and  cases  like  the  former,  and  regard 
ing  time,  action,  passion,  &c.  like  the  latter 

Participles  sometimes  lose  the  proper 

tics  of  n verb,  and  become  adjectives;  as, 
she  is  a girl  of  engaging  manners ; that  man 
is  an  accomplished  orator. 

PARTICLE,  in  physics,  a minute  part 
of  a body,  an  aggregation  or  collection  of 
which  constitutes  the  whole  body  or  mass. 
8nmctiines  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
atom ; as,  particles  arc  the  elements  or  con- 
stituent parts  of  bodies.  It  also  signifies  a 
very  small  portion  or  part ; he  has  not  a 
pnrticleoi  virtue;  he  would  not  resign  ^par- 
ticle of  his  property. In  grammar,  pnr- 


ticles  are  such  parts  of  speech  as  are  inca- 
pable of  any  inflection,  as  the  preposition, 
conjunction,  &c.  Many  grammarians  have, 
however,  dropped  this  name,  and  divided 
all  parts  of  speech  into  declinable  and  inde- 
clinable. a j 

PARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  di-  “ 
vided : thus,  a partite  leaf  is  a simple  leaf 
separated  down  to  the  base. 

PART'NERS,  in  a ship,  strong  pieces  of 
timber  bolted  to  the  beams  encircling  the 
masts,  to  keep  them  from  rolling,  that  is, 
falling  over  the  ship’s  sides. 

PARTNERSHIP,  the  association  of  two 
or  more  persons  for  the  prosecution  of  auy 
trade,  manufacture,  or  commercial  enter- 
prise, at  their  joint  expense.  In  this  case 
the  connection  is  formed  by  contract ; each 
partner  fumishinga  part  of  the  capital  stock, 
and  being  entitled  to  a proportioual  share 
of  profit,  or  subject  to  a proportional  share 
of  loss ; or  one  or  more  of  the  partners  may 
furnish  money  or  stock,  and  the  others  may 
contribute  their  services.  A partnership  or 
association  of  this  kind  is  a standing  or  per- 
manent company,  and  is  denominated  a Jir/n 
or  house.  Though  partnerships  ought  not 
to  be  entered  into  without  great  circum- 
spection, the  benefits  of  a union  of  the  means 
and  advantages  of  different  persons  for  the 
conduct  of  a business,  in  many  instances, 
are  too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

PARTRIDGE,  in  ornithology,  a well- 
knoT^'n  bird  of  the  genus  Tetrao,  compre- 
hending grouse,  partridges,  and  quails,  in 
all  75  species.  The  common  partridge  {per- 
dix)  is  found  all  over  Europe.  The  places 
partridges  delight  in  most  are  corn  fields, 
especially  whilst  tile  corn  grows ; for  under 
that  cover  they  shelter  and  breed;  and  they 
are  frequented  by  them  when  the  corn  is 
cut  down  for  the  grain.  They  contribute 
so  much  to  the  gourmand’s  pleasure  that 
many  experiments  were  formerly  in  use  to 
take  them  alive;  but  their  destruction  is 
now  almost  entirely  reserved  for  the  shot 
of  the  sportsman,  or  the  net  of  the  poacher. 

P.VRTY,  in  a political  sense,  has  been 
well  defined,  the  madness  of  the  many  for 
the  gain  of  the  few.”  Yet  it  differs  from 
faction,  in  implying  a less  dishonourable 
association  of  persons,  or  more  justifiable 
designs.  Prcc  governments  arc  (he  hot- 
beds of  party;  yet,  probably,  without  (he 
existence  of  opposing  parties  in  a state, 

civil  freedom  would  no  longer  exist. * 4 

Party,  in  military  affairs,  a small  detach-  p 
mcni  or  number  of  men  sent  upon  any  par- 
ticular duty,  as  a recruiting  party,  vVe-  — 

The  word  })arfy  is  likewise  used  to  qualify 
other  words,  and  may  be  considered  cither 
ns  part  of  a compound  word,  or  ns  an  adjec- 
tive; ns  party  rage,  party  disputes,  &c. 

Party-coloured,  having  divers  colours:  as, 

a party-coloured  plume, &e. Party  icr, Us,  . ^ 

]>ar(itions  of  brick  made  between  Iniildinj^s  | « 
separately  occupied,  to  prevent  the  spread-  ; J 
ing  of  fire.- — ’-Party-jury,  in  law,  a jury  . 
cnusistiiig  of  half  foreigners  and  half  En- 
glishmen. 

i*AIU'T/lS,  in  medicine,  an  inflamma- 
tion, boil,  or  nbsce«H  in  the  gums. 
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' MKN  IN  A rARTT  HAVE  MBKaTY  OM.T  FOR  TIIP.IR  MOTTO.”— SAVII  P. 


' FALSE  BLOQUEiNCB  FASSETil  ONLY  WUEBB  TRUE  IS  NOT  UKDEU8TOOD. 
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PASIG'RAPHT,  a system  of  universal 
writing:,  ora  manner  of  \vriting  that  may  be 
understood  and  used  by  all  nations.  Nu- 
merous have  been  the  attempts  to  establish 
a universal  language,  particularly  by  the 
philosophic  and  persevering  Germans;  but 
hitherto  all  their  efforts  have  been  fruitless. 

PAS'QUIN,  a name  given  to  a mutilated 
statue  which  stands  at  the  comer  of  the 
palace  of  Ursini,  in  Home;  and  so  called 
from  the  name  of  a cobbler  famous  for  his 
sneers  and  gibes,  and  who  diverted  himself 
with  passing  jokes  upon  all  the  people  who 
went  through  bis  street.  After  the  death 
of  this  man,  some  workmen,  who  were  dig- 
gineup  the  pavement  before  his  shop,  found 
in  toe  earth  a statue  of  an  ancient  gladia- 
tor, well  executed,  but  maimed:  this  they 
set  up  in  the  place  where  it  was  found,  and 
b^  common  consent  named  it  Pasquin. 
Since  that  time,  all  satirical  papers  in  that 
city  are  attributed  to  this  figure,  and  either 
put  into  its  mouth,  or  pasted  on  its  body. 
Hence  the  word  pasquinade  for  a lampoon. 
The  difference  between  a pasquinade  and  a 
satire  is,  that  the  end  of  the  latter  is  to  cor- 
rect and  reform,  while  that  of  the  former  is 
only  to  ridicule  and  expose. 

PASS,  in  military  affairs,  a strait  narrow 
passage,  which  renders  the  entrance  into 

a country  difficult  for  an  army. Pass, 

among  miners,  a frame  of  tin  boards  set 

sloping  for  the  ore  to  slide  down. Pass 

of  arms,  in  chivalry,  a bridge,  road,  &c. 
which  the  ancient  knights  undertook  to  de- 
fend. The  knights  w ho  held  a pass,  hung 
up  thetr  arms  on  trees,  pales,  columns,  &c. 
erected  for  that  purpose ; and  such  as  were 
disposed  to  dispute  the  pass,  touched  one 
of  the  pieces  of  armour  with  his  sword, 
w hich  was  a challenge  the  other  was  obliged 
to  accept. Pass-parols,  in  military  af- 

fairs, a command  given  at  the  head  of  an 
army  and  conunnnicatid  by  w ord  of  mouth 
to  the  rear.— Pais- irord,  a secret  word  or 
countersign  which  enables  any  person  to 
pass  through  military  stations. ^—Pass- 
par-tout,  a master-key;  or  a key  that  opens 
several  locks  belonging  to  the  same  house 
or  apartment. 

PAS8A  DE,  or  PASSA'DO,  in  fencing, 
an  advance  or  leap  forward  upon  the  enemy. 
Of  these  there  arc  several  kinds,  as  passes 
within,  above,  beneath,  to  the  right,  the 
IcP,  and  passes  under  the  line,  &c.  Pas- 
sade,  in  the  manege,  is  a turn  or  course  of 
a iiorse  backwards  or  forwards,  on  the  same 
spot  of  ground. 

PAS'SAGK,  in  navigation,  the  course 
pursued  at  sea;  or  the  timeof  passing  from 
one  place  to  another;  os,  wc  had  a passage 
in  tlie  British  Queen,  from  Kngtaml  to 

America,  in  thirteen  days. Passape,  in 

music,  a succession  of  sounds  forming  a 
nienihcr  or  phrase  in  a composition.— 
Hif/hf  of  passage,  In  commerce,  is  an  impo- 
sition or  duty  exacted  by  some  princes, 
cither  by  land  or  sea,  in  certain  confined  or 
narrow  places  in  their  territories,  on  nil 
vessels,  and  even  sometimes  on  persons  or 
passengers  coming  in  or  going  out  of  ports, 
&c. Uirds  of  passage,  those  birds  which 


at  certain  seasons  migrate,  or  pass  from  one 
climate  to  another.  [See  Migbatory 
Birds,  &c.] 

PAS'SANT,  in  heraldry,  a term  applied 
to  a lion  or  other  animal  in  a shield  appear- 
ing to  walk  leisurely.  When  walking  with 
his  head  affronts,  or  looking  full-faced,  it 

is  termed  passant  gardant. En  passant 

(Fr.)  by  the  way. 

PAS'SERES,  in  ornithology,  the  sixth 
order  of  birds,  having  a conic,  sharp  beak, 
with  bent  and  sharp  claws;  including  jn- 
geons,  sparrows,  blackbirds,  swallow’s,  &c. 

PAS'SERINE,  pertaining  to  sparrows  or 
to  the  order  of  birds  to  which  sparrows  be- 
long, the  Passeres. 

PAS  SING-BELL,  the  bell  that  is  tolled 
at  the  hour  of  death,  or  immediately  after 
death.  The  passing-bell  was  originally  in- 
tended to  drive  aw  ay  any  demon  that  might 
seek  to  take  possession  of  the  souloi  the 
deceased,  on  which  account  it  was  some- 
times called  the  soul-bell.  Mr.  Ellis  in  his 
notes  to  Brand,  quotes  Wheatley^s  apology 
for  our  retaining  this  ceremony  ; Our 
church,*’  says  he,  **  in  imitation  of  the 
saints  in  former  ages,  calls  on  the  minister, 
and  others  w ho  are  at  hand,  to  assist  their 
brother  in  his  last  extremity.  In  order 
to  this,  she  directs,  that  when  any  one  is 
passing  out  of  this  life  a bell  sliould  be 
tolled,”  &c.  Hence  the  proverb  mentioned 
by  Bede.: — 

When  the  bell  begins  to  toll, 

Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul. 

PAS'SION,  or  THE  PAS'SIONS,  strong 
feelings  or  emotions  of  the  mind  excited  by 
an  adequate  cause,  and  existing  in  such 
strength  as  to  engross  the  whole  man,  and 
resist  the  influence  of  every  other  cause  of 
sensation.  In  order  to  form  a clear  notion 
of  the  passions,  wc  must  begin  w ith  reject- 
ing the  phrase  that  man  is  possessed  of  this 
or  that  number  of  passions,  and  say  that  he 
is  posscsed  ofonequality,  thatis,  8uscc))tibi- 
lity,  which  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  this 
or  that  number  of  causes.  Man,  therefore, 
has  not  so  many  feelings,  but  one  feeling, 
assuming  different  forms  of  appearance  ac- 
cording to  the  impression  it  receives;  and 
tlic  number  of  passions  is  exactly  that  of 
the  circumstances  that  arc  important  to  a 
sentient  creature.  Now',  these,  in  a com- 
prehensive point  of  view,  arc  only  of  two 
kinds;  those  that  contribute  to  its  plea- 
sure, and  those  that  arc  productive  of  pain. 
It  is  for  tlris  reason  that,  according  to  some, 
man  has  only  two  passions ; the  desire  of 
happiness,  ami  the  aversion  to  evil;  but 
suodivided,  each  order  has  its  genera,  and 
each  genus  its  species.  The  desire  of  hap- 
piness is  separated  into  love,  or  the  wish  to 

fiosBCSB  tiiat  which  will  impart  happiness; 
lope,  which  is  the  expectation  of  possessing 
it;  and  joy,  which  is  the  nssurnnee  of  pos- 
session. The  aversion  to  evil  is  separated 
into  fear,  which  belongs  to  the  dread  of 
evil:  grief,  which  belongs  to  the  presenec 
of  it;  and  anger,  which  re.srnts  it.  These, 
again,  to  which  also  other  genera  may  he 
added,  arc  distinguished  into  species;  as,  to 
fear  belong  terror  and  horror;  and  to  an- 


” FASSTOX’s  TOO  FIRaCR  TO  »K  IX  rKTTF.RS  BOUBD.” — DRYOrN. 
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WQBEB  8TATRSMBX  ARB  RULED  BY  FACTION  AND  INTEREST,  THF.T  CAN  HAVE  NO  PASSION  FOR  THE  GLORY  OP  THEIR  COUNTRY.” — ADDISON. 


THE  UODERX  JEWS  OBSSBVE  IX  GEXEBAE  THE  SAME  CEKEMOXIES  THAT  WERE  FRACTISED  DT  THEIR  AXCESTORS,  IX  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  PASSOVER. 


THE  PASSOVER  WAS  CALLED  PASCHA''  BY  THE  OBEEKS  AKD  R0MA58. 
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ger,  envy,  jealousy,  liatred,  and  malice. 
Some  tlimk  the  most  natural  division  of  the 
passions  is  into  pleasurable  and  pmuful : 

“ Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleasure's  smiling 
train ; 

Fear,  grief,  and  hate,  the  family  of  pain.’* 

In  a medical  point  of  view,  it  may  be 

observed  that  the  passions  of  the  mind 
chiefly  affect  the  stomach,  inverting  its  mo- 
tion, and  hindering  digestion  and  chylifica- 
tion ; from  which  disordered  state  of  the 
economy  many  crudities  arise,  productive 

of  various  diseases. In  painting  and 

sculpture,  the  various  passions  are  indi- 
cated by  the  general  attitude  of  the  figure, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  mental  ex- 
pression of  the  features. 

PAS'SION-FLOWER  [pa8siJlQra)/\xv  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  climbing  plants,  class  20 
Gynandriat  order  5 Pentandria ; containing 
numerous  species,  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance and  singular  form  of  their  flowers. 
They  are  all  natives  of  warm  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  only  one  of  them  is  sufticiently 
hardy  to  succeed  well  here  in  the  open 
ground;  the  others  requuring  shelter  and 
heat.  Their  stems  are  woody,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, herbaceous,  provided  with  tendrils, 
and  bearing  alternate  simple  or  lobed  leaves ; 
the  flowers  are  axillary,  and  supported  on 
peduncles;  the  calyx  is  widely  spreading, 
and  divided  into  ten  parts.  To  the  base  of 
the  calyx  is  attached  an  interior  crown, 
composed  of  a great  number  of  filaments. 
Thepassf^ora  carulea,  or  blue-rayed  com- 
mon polmated  passion-flower,  has  long  slen- 
der stalks,  ascending,  upon  support  by  their 
claspers,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  one 
large  palmatcd  leaf  at  each  joint,  and  at  the 
axillas  large  spreading  flowers,  with  whitish- 
green  petals,  and  a blue  radiated  necta- 
riura ; succeeded  by  large,  oval,  yellowish 
fruit.  It  flowers  from  July  until  October ; 
the  flowers  ore  very  large,  conspicuous,  and 
their  composition  is  exceedingly  curious 
and  beautiful ; but  they  are  only  of  one  day's 
duration,  generally  opening  about  11  or  12 
o’clock,  and  gradually  closing  the  next  day, 
when  they  assume  a decayed  npj)carauce, 
and  new  flowers  succeed.  In  some  Catho- 
lic countries  this  plant  is  held  in  great  ve- 
neration, the  religious  making  the  leaves, 
tendrils,  and  difterent  parts  of  the  flower 
to  represent  the  instruments  of  our  Sa- 
viour's passion  ; hence  the  name. 

FAS'SION-AVKKK,  the  week  immediately 
preceding  the  festival  of  Faster ; so  called, 
because  in  that  week  our  Saviour's  passion 
and  death  happened.  The  Thursday  in  this 
week  is  called  Maundy  Thursday,  and  the 
Friday,  Good  Friday.  The  “ passion  of 
Christ"  is  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  and 
most  Protestant  churches  on  the  Kuropcan 
continent  during  Lent,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing Passion  week,  by  sermons  relating  to  the 
suflerings of  tho Saviour;  and  it  is  no  incon- 
siderable treat  to  thelovcrsnf  sacred  music 
who  may  be  sojourning  at  Home  during  the 
time,  to  licnr  t lie  compositions  of  Palcstrini, 
Pergolesc,  Allegri,  ike,,  in  i lie  purest  stjle, 
as  performed  in  the  Capella  Sistina. 


PAS'SIVE,  in  grammar,  a term  given  to 
a verb  which  expresses  passion,  or  the  effect  * 
of  an  action  of  some  agent;  as,  in  Latin,  2 
doceor,  I am  taught;  or,  in  English,  as,  she  ** 
is  loved  and  esteemed;  he  is  assailed  by  cc  i 

clandestine  foes. Passive  obedience,  in  ci-  ^ j 

yil  polity,  denotes  not  only  quiet  unresist-  ^ j 
ing  submission  to  power,  but  implies  the  Z 
denial  of  the  right  of  resistance,  or  the  < 
recognition  of  the  duty  to  submit  in  all  « il 

cases  to  the  existiuggovemment. Passive  ; 

prayer,  among  mystic  divines,  is  a suspen-  | z \ ] 
sion  of  the  soul  or  intellectual  faculties,  f ] j 
and  yielding  only  to  the  impulses  of  grace.  | ' 

Passive  principles,  in  chemistry,  earth  ! ^ 

and  water,  so  called  because  their  parts  are  ' 
not  so  swiftly  moved  as  those  of  spirits,  ’ s 

oil,  and  salt. Passive  commerce,  trade  in  J 

which  the  productions  of  a country  are  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners  in  their  own  ships: 
opposed  to  active  commerce.  [See  Isavi-  : a 
CATION  Laws.]  1 ? 

PAS'SOVER,  a solemn  festival  of  the  ^ : 
Jews,  celebrated  on  the  1-Uh  day  of  the  s 
month  following  the  vernal  equinox,  and  in-  ^ 
stituted  in  commemoration  of  their  pron-  P 
dential  deliverance  on  the  night  before  their  ^ 
departure  from  Egypt,  when  the  destroying  ^ , 
angel,  who  put  to  death  the  first-born  of  < 
the  Egyy>tians,  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  ‘ 
Hebrews,  which  were  spriuklcd  with  the 
blood  of  a lamb.  j 

PASS'PORT,  a written  license  from  a 
king,  governor,  or  other  proper  authority, 
granting  permission  or  safe  conduct  for  oiie 
to  pass  through  his  territories,  or  to  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  or  to  navigate 
a particular  sea  without  molestation.  Also, 
a license  for  importing  or  exporting  contra- 
band goods  or  movables  without  paying  the 
usual  duties.  In  all  passports  it  is  usual  to 
describe  the  persons,  purposes,  and  desti- 
nations of  the  traveller,  intended  to  show 
that  their  characters  arc  good,  and  their 
objects  in  travelling  lawful. 

PASTE,  a soft  composition  of  substances. 

Thus,  flour  moistened  with  water  or  milk 
and  kneaded,  is  used  in  cookery ; and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  earth  moistened  and  formed 
to  the  consistence  of  dough,  is  used  in  va- 
rious arts  and  manufactures  as  a cement. 

PASTE,  an  artificial  mixture  or  kind  of 
coloured  glass  made  of  calcined  en-sial,  lead,  J j 
and  metallic  preparntions,  so  as  to  iniiiatc  i-  r 
gems,— In  imneralogy,  the  mineral  sub-  \ 
stance  in  which  utlicr  substances  arc  imbed-  v 
dcd.  -I 

PASTERN,  that  part  of  a horse's  foot  c j 
under  the  fetlock  to  the  heel.  c , 

PAS'TI  L,  in  pharmacy,  a dry  composition  r 
of  sweet- smelling  resins,  aromatic  n t; 

&C,  burnt  to  clear  and  scent  the  air  ol  a J \ 

chamber.  There  are  also  pastils  for  chew-  ^ 

ing,  in  order  to  render  the  breath  sn*et-  ' 

' Pastil,  among  painters,  a roll  of  p;  ^tc  c * 
made  up  of  various  colours  with  gum-wnter, 
in  order  to  make  crayons.  J 

PASTOPII'ORl,  in  antiquity,  priests  . 
among  the  (ireeks  and  HoinanK  wlic*  - “J*  t ' 
flee  it  was  to  carry  the  images  alon^..  »«[h  * , 

tiic  shrines  of  the  gods  at  nilemn  tc  ^to:--^-  j' 
Tlic  cells  or  apartincuts  near  the  teinplf'* 
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where  the  IPattophori  lived,  were  called 
l*a»tophorxa, 

PASTORAL,  something  descriptive  of  a 
shepherd’s  life  ; or  a poem  in  which  any 
action  or  passion  is  represented  by  its  effects 
on  a country  life.  The  complete  character 
of  this  poem  consists  in  simplicity,  brevity, 
and  delicacy ; the  two  first  of  which  render 
' an  eclogue  or  idyl  natural,  and  the  last  dc* 
lighrful.  As  the  first  strains  of  poetry  must 
have  been  heard  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  human  race,  and  as  a shepherd's  life  is 
congenial  with  this  mode  of  occupation,  we 
naturally  consider  poetry  as  having  origi- 
nated in  the  pastor^  period;  but  the  poetic 
idea  of  pastoral  life,  where  all  is  purity  and 
simplicity,  is  not  supported  by  experience 
in  past  or  present  times. 

PASTORATE,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
that  part  of  theology  which  includes  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  the  clergyman,  or 
the  practical  applicatiou  of  his  theological 
knowledge.  In  the  pastorale  of  a Roman 
Catholic  priest,  the  chief  part  of  the  canon 
law  is  comprised;  while  that  of  the  Pro- 
testant minister  consists  of  principles  ad- 
dressed merely  to  his  understanding,  in- 
cluding certain  rules  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  important  for  the  execution  of 
clerical  duties. 

PASTURE,  or  PASTURE  LAND,  in 
agriculture,  ground  covered  with  grass  ap- 
propriated for  the  food  of  cattle.— Common 
of  pasture,  is  the  right  of  feeding  cattle  on 
another's  ground. 

PA'STY,  a preparation  of  venison,  veal, 
lamb,  or  other  meat;  w'hich  being  well 
boned,  beaten  to  a pulp,  and  highly  season- 
ed, is  enclosed  in  a proper  paste,  and  baked 
without  a dish. 

PATA'CIIE  [Sp.]  a tender,  or  small  ves- 
sel employed  in  conveying  men  or  orders 
from  one  shm  to  anotlltrr. 

PATACOON',  a Spanish  coin  of  the  value 
of  f^d.  sterling. 

PATAVINTTY,  a term  used  by  classical 
scholars  to  denote  a peculiarity  of  I, ivy’s 
diction  ; so  denominated  from  Patavium  or 
Padua,  the  place  of  his  nativity;  but  as 
authors  arc  not  n^ecd  as  to  what  this  pa- 
tannity  consists  in,  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that  it  is  one  of  those  delicacies 
w hieh  are  undiscemible  when  a language  is 
no  longer  s}>oken. 

PATE,  in  fortification,  n kind  of  platform, 
resembling  what  is  called  a horse>shoG ; not 
always  regular,  but  generally  oval,  encom- 
pn«-ed  only  with  a parapet,  and  having 
nothing  to  flank  it. 

P AT K V/  or  PATTE  E',  in  heraldry,  a cross, 

• tmall  in  the  ceiiire  and  widening  to  theex- 
'mnities,  which  are  broad. 

PATEI/LA,  ill  anatomy,  n bone  which 
rovers  the  fore  part  of  the  joint  of  the  knee, 
railed  also  roiula,  and  popularly  the  knee- 
mn.  'I  he  patella  is  com|>oied  intemally  of 
i cellular  substance,  covered  by  a thin  bony 
date;  but  il.s  cells  are  so  extremely  minute, 
hat  the  strength  of  the  bone  is,  upon  the 
diole,  very  considerable.  This  hone  dc- 
•*nds  the  articulation  of  the  joint  of  the 
nee  from  external  injury : it  likewise  lends  : 

to  increase  the  power  of  the  muscles  which 
act  in  the  extension  of  the  leg,  by  removing 
their  direction  farther  from  the  centre  of 

motion. Patella,  in  conchology,  a genus 

of  shell-fish,  with  a simple  shell,  of  a conic 
or  other  gibbous  figure,  and  a very  wide 
opening  at  the  mouth  or  bottom ; always 
applying  itself  firmly  to  some  solid  body, 
which  serves  it  in  the  place  of  another 
shell;  the  animal  inhabiting  it  is  called 

limax. The  fossil  remains  of  the  patella 

arc  called  apatellite. 

PATENTS,  or  LETTERS  PATENT 
{open  letters),  writings  sealed  with  the 
great  seal,  granting  a privilege  to  some 
person,  or  authorizing  a man  to  do  or  enjoy 
that  which  he  could  not  of  himself.  They 
are  called  patent  on  account  of  their  form 
being  open,  ready  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  authority  delegated  by 
them.  Letters  patent  for  new  inventions 
are  obtained  by  petition  to  the  crown : they 
have  to  go  through  many  offices,  and  are 
liable  to  opposition  on  account  of  want  of 
novelty,  &c.;  and  if  obtained,  and  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  invention  w’as  not  new%  or 
had  been  made  public  previously  to  the 
wanting  the  patent,  they  may  be  set  aside. 
In  general,  any  invention  of  a new  and  use- 
ful art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  compo- 
sition of  matter  not  knowm  or  used  before, 
or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  in 
these,  is  patentable.  But  the  invention 
must  be  material  and  us^ul;  xvhile  at  tlie 
same  time  it  must  not  be  hurtful  to  trade 
generally,  nor  mischievous,  nor  immoral. — 
In  ihc Specification  the  invention  for  which 
a patent  is  granted  must  be  accurately  as- 
certained, and  particularly  described.  It 
must  be  so  explicit,  that  mechanics  may 
be  able  to  make  the  machine  by  follow- 
ing the  directions  of  the  specification, 
without  any  new  inventions  of  their  own. 
The  patent  and  specification  arc  linked  to- 
gether by  the  title  given  to  the  invention  in 
the  patent,  and  the  description  of  it  in  the 
specification,  which  latter  must  set  forth 
tlic  invention  fully  and  correctly.  The 
terms  used  must  be  clear  and  unambiguous ; 
no  necessary  description  must  be  omitted, 
nor  wiint  is  uniicccssarv  be  introduced ; and 
the  invention  must  be  described  in  the  best 
and  most  improved  state  known  to  the  in- 
ventor. If  any  one  of  these  conditions  he 
not  complied  with,  the  patent  will  be  void. 
-^Duration  of  the  Patent.  In  England  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  patents  are 
granted  for  a term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
Tears.  The  time  in  England  may  he  pro- 
longed by  a private  act,  and  in  the  United 
States  by  an  of  congress.  In  France,  pa- 
tents are  jpvcn  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years, 
at  the  option  of  the  inventor;  but  this  Inst 
term  is  never  to  be  prolonged  without  a 
particular  decree  of  the  legislature. — The 
caveat  is  an  instrument  by  which  notice 
is  refjucsteti  to  be  given  to  the  person  who 
enters  it,  whenever  any  application  is  made 
for  a patent  for  a certain  invention,  which 
is  therein  described  in  general  terms,  and 
must  be  renewed  nniiunlly.  It  sinijily  gives 
notice  that  the  invention  is  nearly  eoin- 

PATENTS  FIRST  ORANTRtI  POH  KXCUTSIVK  RIGHT  TO  IM/nLISIl  BOOKS,  IflUl.  fiSl 


VALID  PATENT  MAT  BE  OBTAINED  FOR  AN  INVENTION  “ NEW  IN  THIS  REALM,*'  THOUGH  IT  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  PREVIOUSLY  PRACTISED  ABROAD. 
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pleted,  with  a request  that,  if  any  other 
person  should  apply  for  a patent  for  the 
same  thinj?,  the  preference  may  be  given  to 
him  who  entered  it. — Expense  of  Patenfs. 
The  expense  of  stamps,  fees,  &c.  may  be 
estimated  at  120/.  for  England,  100?.  for 
Scotland,  and  125?.  for  Ireland;  it  being  ne- 
cessary that  separate  patents  should  be 
taken  out  for  each,  if  it  be  intended  to 
secure  the  privilege  for  the  three  king- 
doms. 

PA'TERA,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
frequently  seen  in  the  Doric  frieze,  and  in 
the  tympans  of  arches.  The  patera  was  a 
small  dish  or  vase  used  by  the  Romans  in 
their  sacrifices,  in  which  they  offered  their 
consecrated  food  to  the  gods,  and  with 
which  they  made  libations  ; and  hence,  as 
the  Doric  was  used  for  temples,  it  became 
an  ornament  of  that  order.  It  was  also  en- 
closed in  urns  unth  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
after  it  had  been  used  in  the  libations  of 
wine  and  other  liquors  at  the  funeral. 

PA'TEllNOSTER,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  so 
called  from  the  two  first  words  thereof  in 
Latin.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  a 
rosary  or  string  of  beads,  used  by  Roman 
catholics  in  their  devotions ; but  more  espe- 
cially for  every  tenth  large  bead  in  the  said 
rosary;  for  at  this  they  repeat  the  Lord’s 
prayer ; and  at  the  intervening  small  ones, 

only  an  Are  Maria. In  architecture,  the 

same  term  is  used  for  an  ornament  cut  in 
the  form  of  beads,  either  oval  or  round,  for 
astragals,  &c. Paternoster  cross,  in  he- 

raldry, a cross  represented  on  the  escutch- 
eon as  if  made  with  beads. 

PATHETTC  NERVES,  in  anatomy,  a 
pair  of  very  small  nerves  which  arise  in  the 
brain,  and  run  to  the  trochlear  muscle  of 
the  eye.  These  nerves  have  obtained  the 
name  pathetic,  from  their  serving  to  move 
the  eyes  in  the  various  passions. 

PATHOGNOMONTC,  in  medicine,  a 
term  given  to  those  svmptoms  which  are 
peculiar  to  or  exclusively  characteristic  of  a 
particular  disease. 

PATHOG'NOjMY,  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  signs  by  which  human  pas- 
sions arc  indicated. 

PATHOL  OGY,  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  explains  the  nature  of  diseases,  their 
causes  and  symptoms.  Its  objects  are  to 
ascertain  the  various  symptoms  which  cha- 
racterize the  disorders  of  each  organ  of  tlic 
body,  and  especially  the  diagnostic  and  pa- 
thoghomonlcsymptoms,  which  afford  the 
means  of  discriminating  between  diseases 
that  rcscmlilc  each  other;  to  determine 
the  causes,  both  predisposing  and  exciting, 
by  which  diseases  arc  induced;  and  to 
tench  the  indications  of  cure,  and  the  na- 
ture and  operation  of  the  remedies  adapted 
to  the  various  circumstances  and  periods 
of  diseases. 

PA  THOS,  language  capable  of  moving 
the  tender  passions,  and  of  exciting  the 
finest  emotions  of  the  soul.  ■ 

PA  TIENCE,  the  (luality  of  enduring  af- 
fliction, pain,  persecution,  or  other  evil, 
without  murmuring  or  fretfulness.  It  may 
spring  from  constitutional  fortitude,  from 


a noble  and  heroic  pride,  or  from  a pious 
submission  to  the  divine  will. 

PATIENT,  one  who  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a physician,  or  other  medical  prac- 
titioner, for  the  cure  of  any  disorder. 

Patient,  in  physiology,  that  which  receives 
impressions  from  external  agents ; or  what- 
ever is  passively  affected. 

PA  TIN,  in  the  Romish  church,  the 
cover  of  the  chalice,  used  for  holding  par- 
ticles of  the  host. 

PATRES  CONSCRIP'TI,  a name  given 
to  the  Roman  senators  in  general,  though 
at  first  it  was  applied  to  a particular  part 
of  that  body.  The  hundred  appointed  by 
Romulus  were  called  simply  Patres;  a se- 
cond hundred  added  by  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tius  upon  the  union  of  their  people,  were 
denominated  Patres  minorum  Gentium;  a 
third  hundred  being  afterwards  added  by 
Tarquiuius  Priscus,  the  two  latter  classes 
were  called  Patres  Conscripti,  because  they 
were  written  down  or  put  upon  the  list 
w ith  tl»e  original  hundred  of  Romulus. 

PATRIARCH,  properly  signifies  the 
head  or  chief  of  a family.  The  name  of 
patriarchs  is  generally  confined  to  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Israelites  who  lived  before 
Moses,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  &c. ; or  to 
the  heads  of  families  before  the  fiood,  as, 
the  antediluvian  patriarchs.  The  appclla-  i 
tion  has  from  hence  been  transferred  to  | 
the  bishops  of  the  first  churches  of  the 
East;  as,  the  patriarchs  of  Autioch,  Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem,  Constantinople. Pa- 

triarchal cross,  in  heraldry,  a cross  appro- 
priated to  the  dignity  of  a patriarch,  as  the 
triple  crown  was  to  that  of  the  pope.  The 
shaft  of  this  cross  is  twice  crossed,  the 
lower  arm  being  longer  than  the  upper 
one. 

PATRTCIAN,  in  Roman  history,  a title 
given  at  first  to  the  descendants  of  the  se- 
nators whom  Romulus  created,  aud  called 
patres,  " fatliers.”  It  was  afterwardsen- 
joyed  by  those  who  became  senators  by 
other  channels  than  that  of  hereditary 
claim:  but  the  dignity  of  the  patricians 
was  lessened  by  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  cslablishmcut  of  the 
imperial  dignity. — The  word  patrician,  ip 
its  general  and  modern  ncccwtatioii,  signi- 
fies noble ; senatorial ; not  plebeian. 

P.VTIUCK,  St.,  Order  <if,  an  Irish  onlcr 
of  knighthood,  instituted  by  George  111.  in 
1/8.3,  which  is  the  only  one  belonging  to 
Ireland,  but  it  is  the  most  splendid  of 
any. 

I i’AT'RIOT,  one  who  sincerely  loves  his 
I country,  and  who,  ns  a proof  of  that  love, 

I exerts  his  best  energies  m contributing  to 
I his  country’s  welfare.  In  the  Latin  o!  the 
1 middle  ages,  patriota  signified  a native,  m 
I contradistinction  \o  peregrinus,  a foreigner, 
that  is,  one  who  did  not  enjoy  tlie  rights  of 

citizenship.  As  the  native,  or  citizen,  was 

considered  to  be  attached  by  his  interests 
. to  tlie  commonwealth,  the  word  uradtiallf 
' received  the  meaning  of  a citizen  w ho  loves 
ilia  counirj'.  Like  many  other  words,  its 
true  meaning  has  at  times  been  ^adly 
verted,  or  irreverently  used.  In  the  tumult 
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IN  TIIK  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 
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of  politicAl  agitation,  how  often  is  the  con- 
templative observer  compelled 

“ To  see  a band  called  patriot  for  no  cause, 

But  that  they  catch  at  popular  applause!*' 

PATRIOTISM,  the  love  of  one's  coun- 
try— the  noblest  passion  that  animates  the 
breast  of  a true  citizen,  cither  in  defending 
it  from  foreign  enemies,  or  in  protecting  its 
rights  and  maintaining  its  laws  and  insti- 
tutions in  vigour  and  purity  when  assailed 
by  domestic  foes. 

PATRO'L,  in  war,  a round  or  march 
made  by  the  guard  in  the  night-time,  to 
observe  what  passes,  and  to  secure  the 
peace  and  safety  of  a city  or  camp,  or  other 
place.  The  patrol  generally  consists  of  a 
body  of  five  or  six*  men,  detached  from  a 
body  on  guard,  and  commanded  by  a Ser- 
jeant. 

PAT'RON,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
signifies  one  that  specially  countenances 
and  supports  another,  or  lends  his  aid  to 
advance  the  interests  of  some  undertaking; 
as,  a patron  of  the  fine  arts ; the  patrons  of 

a charitable  institution,  &c. Patron  (pa- 

tronus),  among  the  Romans,  was  an  appel- 
lation given  to  any  person  in  power,  under 
whose  protection  a few  inferiors  put  them- 
selves, under  certain  conditions  of  obe- 
dience and  personal  service.  The  persons 
protected  were  called  clients.  The  duty  of 
the  patrons  was  to  be  their  clients'  coun- 
sellors in  difficult  cases,  their  advocates  in 
judraents,  their  advisers  in  matters  of 
douDt,  and  their  overseers  in  all  their  af- 
fairs. Patron  was  also  a title  conferred  on 
a master  who  had  freed  his  slave;  the  rela- 
tion of  patron  commencing  when  that  of 
master  expired.  The  patron  was  legal  heir 
to  his  freed-men,  if  they  died  intestate,  or 
without  lawful  issu^  born  after  their  free- 
dom commenced.  By  the  Panian  law,  if  a 
frecd-man’s  fortune  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
sand sesterces,  and  he  had  three  children, 
the  patron  was  entitled  to  a child's  por- 
tion.  Patron,  in  the  canon  and  common 

law,  a person  who,  having  the  advowsoii  of 
a parsonage,  vicarage,  or  other  spiritual 
promotion,  belonging  to  his  manor, has  the 
gift  and  disposition  of  the  benefice,  and 
may  present  to  it  whenever  it  becomes  va- 
cant.-— Pafrmt,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a 
niardian  or  saint,  whose  name  a person 
bears,  or  under  whose  protection  he  is 
placed,  and  whom  he  invokes:  or  a saint, 
in  whose  name  a church  or  order  is  found- 
ed.  Lay  patronage  is  a right  nllaclied  to 

a person  either  as  founder  or  ns  heir  of  the 
founder,  or  as  possessor  of  the  sec  to  which 
the  patronage  is  annexed.  Kcclesiastical 
patronage  U that  which  a person  is  entitled 
to  by  virtue  of  some  benefice  wliich  he 

holds.- Arms  of  patronage,  in  heraldry, 

arc  those  arms  on  the  top  of  which  are 
some  marks  of  subjection  and  dependence. 

PA FRON ^ M'lC,  a term  applied  to  sucli 
names  of  men  and  women  ns  arc  derived 
from  those  of  their  parents  .or  ancestors  ; 
as  TydxHes,  the  son  of  Tydciis. 

I'AL AN8,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
a branch  of  the  ancient  Manichccs,  so  call- 


ed from  their  founder,  one  Paulus,  an  Ar- 
menian. For  several  centuries  they  suffered 
great  persecution,  and  were  at  length  wholly 
extenninated. 

PAUL’S,  ST.  This  beautiful  cathedral, 
built  upon  an  eminence  in  London,  to  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  was  completed  in 
thirty-five  successive  years,  under  one  ar- 
chitect, Sir  Christopher  "Wren ; one  master 
mason,  Thomas  Strong;  and  one  bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Henry  Compton.  Its  length 
is  500  feet  from  east  to  west ; width,  285  foet 
from  north  to  south;  and  height,  340  feet. 
The  weight  of  the  ball  is  5,600  lbs ; and  that 
of  the  cross  3,360  lbs.  The  height  to  the 
cross  from  the  centre  of  tlve  floor  is  404  feet. 
The  iron  balustrade  round  the  church  yard 
is  three  furlongs  and  one-fifth.  The  old 
Gothic  structure  which  before  occupied  this 
site,  was  built  on  the  foundation  of  an  old 
temple  of  Diana,  610;  burnt,  964;  rebuilt, 
1240,  having  been  150  years  in  building ; its 
steeple  fired  by  lightning,  1443 ; rebuilt, 
having  been  in  great  part  burnt  down,  1631 ; 
and  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  confla- 
gration of  1666.  The  first  stone  of  the  pre- 
sent building  was  laid,  June  21,  1676;  and 
it  was  finished  and  opened,  Dec.  2,  1697; 
having  cost  nearly  l,5U0,000t.  The  build- 
ing is  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Two  rows  of  massy  pillars  divide 
the  interior  into  a nave  and  side  aisles.  The 
west  front  towards  Ludgate-street  has  an 
elevated  portico,  forming  the  grand  en- 
trance, of  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  with 
an  upper  portico  of  eight  pillars  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  supporting  a triangular  pedi- 
ment, with  an  entablature  representing,  in 
relief,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  The  dome 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  sight 
in  the  view  of  London.  But  the  interior 
decoration  of  this  building  docs  not  corre- 
sDond  with  its  exterior  magnificence,  al- 
tnough  many  monuments  and  statues  to  the 
illustrious  dead  (the  work  of  the  last  half 
century)  considerably  relieve  that  feeling 
of  vacancy,  which  its  vast  unoruamented 
walls  excite. 

PAU'PKIIISM. — Pamphlet  after  pamph- 
let has  been  published  on  this  appalling 
subject,  and  volume  has  succeeded  volume. 
Session  after  session  have  legislators  pa- 
thetically doled  out  their  nightly  lamenta- 
tions; while  select  committees  have  pon- 
dered over  the  repulsive  evidence  before 
them;  and  “reports,"  ad  infinitum,  have 
appeared,  detailing  tlic  horrors  of  pauper- 
ism, deprecating  the  ciiorinitios  of  mendi- 
city, and  suggesting  plans  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  Then  come 
coininissioncrs,  in  nil  the  panoply  of  judi- 
cial and  executive  authority,  to  cleanse  this 
Augean  stable;  and  in  lieu  of  the  pnrncliiul 
workliousci  of  former  days,  and  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  overseers  to  afford  tempo- 
rary assistance  to  tiic  casual  sufferer,  those 
liiigc  bnstilcB,  denominated  Unions,  rear 
their  dismal  heads  throughout  the  land; 
tlio  paupers  arc  consigned  to  the  care  of 
“guardians"  destitute  of  authority,  and 
their  pressing  necessities  left  to  “ relieving 
officers"  unnirnished  with  the  means  of 


i.onn  nri.son'8  tomb  is  in  tiir  middi.r  or  st.  rAUi/s  cathedral. 
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CAUSES  or  PADPBBIS2I  LIB  I.N  THB  CHABACTEB  OP  THE  POPULATION,  AND  THE  ONLY  REAL  PREVENTIVE  IS  THE  IMPROVEMF.NT  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 


NO  LARGE  EUROPEAN  CITT,  ROME  ONLY  EXCEPTED,  HAD  THE  ADVANTAGE  OP  PAVED  STREETS  TILL  TOWARDS  THE  TWELFTH  OR  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 


THE  CARTHAGINIANS  ARE  THE  FIRST  WHO  PAVED  THEIR  TOWNS  WITH  STONES. 


TAu]  Scientific  anti  lliterarn  Evcasury ; [pav 

administering  relief.  The  tide  of  wealth 
rolls  on,  and  luxury  is  at  its  height ; splen- 
did editices  rise  around  us,  as  if  at  the  wand 
of  the  magician  ; the  flag  of  British  com- 
merce floats  proudly  in  the  breeze ; and  our 
waving  coru-tields  attest  the  bounty  of  Him 
who  sends  ns  food  in  due  season.  Yet 
pauperism,  unmitigated  pauperism,  still 
exists.  To  what,  to  whom  shall  the  evil 
then  be  attributed  ? An  able  cotempo- 
rary, whose  remarks  so  entirely  coincide 
with  our  sentiments  that  we  unhesita- 
tingly adopt  them,  says,  “ The  pauperism 
of  England  is  to  be  attributed,  iu  a great 
measure,  to  the  reckless  and  improvident 
habits  of  its  labouring  poor.  But  the 
greatest  prudence,  united  with  the  greatest 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes, 
will  not  always  save  them  from  want.  This 
is  frequently  the  case  in  England,  where 
wages  are  low  compared  with  the  expenses 
of  living,  so  that  an  ordinary  labourer  often 
cannot,  in  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  can 
do  the  greatest  amount  of  labour,  save  any 
thing  against  the  time  of  decrepitude  or 
sickness ; and  the  children  of  sufl'ering  pa- 
rents must  suffer  with  them.  The  question 
in  regard  to  such  is.  By  what  means  shall 
their  present  distress  be  relieved?  The  eco- 
nomists of  the  new  school  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  say,  that  they  are  to  be  abandoned 
to  starvation.  But  a doctrine  so  abhorrent 
to  our  nature  is  only  a hideous  theory,  which 
cannot  enter  into  the  laws  or  habits  of  any 
people  until  human  nature  shall  be  sunk 
into  brutal  hard-heartedness.  The  dictates 
of  religion,  conscience,  and  compassion,  en- 
join upon  us  to  give  relief;  and  the  only 
questions  practically  discussed  relate  to  the 
mode  and  degree  of  the  assistance  to  be  af- 
forded, and  the  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  reclaiming  such  ns  bring  their 
misery  upon  themselves  by  vice  and  idleness. 
The  two  great  objects  arc — remedy  of  pre- 
sent suffering  and  prevention  of  future ; and 
these  two  objects  are  very  much  blended,  for 
it  is  a great  rule  so  to  administer  succour 
as  not  to  encourage  idleness  or  vice.  In  the 
case  of  young  subjects  of  relief,  the  greatest 
charity  is  that  which  is  directed  to  the  form- 
ing of  good  habits,  and  giving  them  instruc- 
tion in  useful  arts.  With  older  subjects  there 
is  very  little  hope  of  any  prent  amelioration 
of  character.  But  even  witli  these,  a regard 
to  the  influence  upon  their  habits  is  con- 
stantly to  be  kept  in  view  in  administering 
to  their  present  wants.  One  essential  con- 
dition is,  that  they  should  be  made  to  labour, 
and  thus  contribute,  as  far  ns  possible,  to 
their  own  support.  As  to  the  sick  and  in- 
firm, the  rest  of  the  community  are  bound 
to  support  them,  by  a just  assessment  of 
the  expenses.” 

I’AllSA'NIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a fes- 
tival, in  which  were  solemn  games,  wherein 
nobody  contended  but  free-born  Spartans. 
It  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Bnusanina, 
the  Spartan  general,  under  whose  conduct 
the  Greeks  overcame  Mardonitis,  in  the  ce- 
lebrated battle  at  I’lala-n. 

I'AGSE,  a character  of  time  in  music, 
marked  thus  “T" , deitoliiig  that  the  note  over 

which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  draxt'n  out  to  a 
HTeater  length  than  usual,  or  to  be  embel* 
iished  with  appoggiaturcs,  shakes,  or  other 
graces. 

PAVAN',  a grave  and  formal  dance  among 
the  Spaniards.  In  this  dance  the  perform- 
ers wheel  round  before  each  other,  the  gen- 
tlemen dancingwith  cap  and  sword, princes 
in  their  robes,  and  the  ladies  with  long 
trains;  the  motions  being  slow'  and  stately. 

PA'VEMENT,  a floor  or  covering  consist- 
ing of  stones,  bricks,  or  other  suitable  ma- 
terial, laid  on  the  earth  in  such  a manner 
as  to  make  a hard  and  convenient  surface 

for  horses,  carriages,  or  foot-passengers. 

Pavements  of  lava,  with  elevated  side  walks, 
are  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ; but 
the  oldest  paved  city  of  which  there  is  any 
account,  is  that  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  which 
was  paved  with  stones  so  early  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century.  London,  it  is  said, 
w'as  not  paved  till  the  12th  century,  and  then 
only  very  partially ; nor  w'as  it  until  five  more 
centuries  had  passed  away  that  this  kind  of 
street  accommodation  w'as  by  any  means  ge- 
neral, But  now — thanks  to  the  spirit  of 
improvement — w'e  have  granite  flag-stones 
of  huge  dimensions,  and  asphaltic  surfaces 
of  all  qualities,  for  the  humble  pedestrian  ; 
w hile  our  carriages  silently  glide  along  on 
pavements  made  of  wood  1 In  short,  hosts 
of  patriotic  paviors  are  in  full  action  to  faci- 
litate the  progress  of  their  fellow-citizens; 
and  metropolitan  companies,  wooden  and 
asphaltic,  are  every  day  starting  into  exist- 
ence, with  the  laudable  intention  of  mending 
our  xedys. — As  these  novel  modes  of  paving 
the  streets  are  every  day  coming  more  into 
use,  and  as  it  is  not  improbame  that  ere 
long  a great  change  will  be  elfected  by  some  j 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  work  of  ri-  ; 
valry,  we  think  it  desirable  to  insert  an  ac-  • 
count  of  the  various  experiments  which  wore 
made  in  Oxford-street,  in  January,  1839. 
The  whole  space  between  Charles-strect 
and  Tottcnham-court-road  was  occupied  by  . 
twelve  different  specimens,  which  were  com- 
pleted in  the  following  order,  commencing 
at  Charles-strcct,  viz.,  4o  feet  of  Robinson’s 
Parisian  bitumen,  24  feet  laid  in  straight 
courses,  and  16  feet  diagonally;  74  feet  of 
parish  stone  paving,  54  feet  of  which  >yas 
laid  in  straiglu  courses,  the  stones  nine 
inches  deep,  and  the  interstices  filled  up 
with  Clnridgc’s  asphalte,  the  remaining  20 
feet  consisting  of  stones  only  4^  inches 
deep,  but  laid  diagonally,  and  filled  up  with 
the  sanio  comnosition;  60  feet  of  the  Ras- 
tonne  Gaujnc  bitumen,  part  laid  in  straight 
courses,  and  part  diagonally;  1.35  feet  of 
parish  stone  paving,  divided  into  three  sec- 
lions  in  the  following  order : 1st,  70  feet  of 
dressed  Aberdeen  granite,  with  concrete 
bottom,  and  the  joints  grouted  with  lime 
and  sand;  2nd,  40  feet  of  the  ‘nine  laid 
diagonally;  and  3rd,  25  feet  of  dn^-‘d 
Aberdeen  granite,  w ithout  concrete  bottom, 
the  joints  filled  in  with  fine  gravel;  thif  was 
followed  by  50  feet  of  the  Scotch  aspliahnn'' 
entirely  the  produce  of  this  country,  laHi 
down  111  straight  courscB;  60  feet  of  Air- 
Stead’s  pavement  of  wooden  blocks  ot  a^ 

IRON  FAVKMKNT  HAS  RKKN  TRIKD  IN  LONDON,  BUT  DID  NOT  BUCCrKD. 


tnn  ?m«T  rkrina  act  in  17<*0;  prior  to  thi«,  hach  iNiiAniTANT  pavki)  rkkouk  ms  own  n<)i>u,  with  any  matruiai.b  iiif  caoBR. 


PEACOCKS*  BUAINS  W'KUK  SERVED  UP  AT  THE  TABLES  OP  ROMAN  EPICURES. 


pea]  ^ Bictionari)  of  tlje  ISclIcs  Hcttrcs.  [pea 

seNagonal  form,  12  inches  deep,  divided  into 
tlirce  compartments — one  prepared  with 
Kyan’s  patent,  part  dipped  in,  and  joints 
run  with  asphalt,  and  part  without  any 
preparation  whatever;  the  last  specimen, 
at  Tottenliam-court-road,  was  60  feet  of  the 
Val  de  Travers  bitumen,  a portion  of  which 
consisted  of  square  blocks  laid  in  straight 
courses,  and  the  remainder  of  a layer  of 
clean  Guernsey  chippings,  cemented  to- 
gether by  boiling  asphalt  run  among  them 
nearly  to  the  surface,  a face  made  with  as- 
phalt, merely  showing  the  chippings  here 
and  there  in  patches.  The  whole  work  pre- 
sented a most  even  and  beautiful  road. 
The  portion,  however,  to  which  attention 
was  more  particularly  directed,  was  that  of 
the  wooden  blocks,  the  noiseless  tendency 
of  which  made  the  vehicles  passing  along 
appear  to  be  rolling  over  a thick  carpet.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  several  other 
methods  of  constructing  and  laying  down 
the  wooden  pavement  have  recently  been 
tried  in  different  partsof  the  town  with  still 
greater  success.  Some  of  these  arc  on  the 
principle  of  fastening  the  blocks  to  each 
other  by  equal  angular  pressure;  others  are 
held  together  by  pegs  and  grooves,  the  ob- 
ject of  each  being  to  avoid  all  danger  from 
slipperiness  and  displacement  of  the  blocks ; 
w hile,  from  their  being  cut  from  the  trunks 
of  trees  and  laid  with  the  grain  uppermost, 
their  durability  appears  unquestionable. 

FAV^LTO^,  in  architecture,  a kind  of 
turret  or  building,  usually  insulated  and 
contained  under  a single  roof ; sometimes 
square,  and  sometimes  in  form  of  a dome. 
Sometimes  a pavilion  is  a projecting  part  in 
front  of  a building ; sometimes  it  danks  a 

comer. In  military  affairs,  a tent  raised 

on  posts,  llie  word  is  also  sometimes  used 
for  a flag,  ensign,  or  banner. 

l*ATO,  in  astronomy,  a constellation  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  consisting  of 
fourteen  stars.  [For  Pare,  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Fracock,  see  the  latter  word.] 

PKA,  in  botany,  a plant  and  its  fruit,  of 
the  genus  Pisum,  of  many  varieties.  It  has 
been  cultivated  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  culinary 
vegetables,  being  nutritious,  especially 
when  peen,  in  which  state  they  fomi  an 
agreeable  article  of  food  to  most  persons. 
This  plant  has  a papilionaceous  flower,  and 
the  pericarp  is  a legume,  called  in  popular 
language  a pnd.  They  are  sometimes  ground 
into  flour,  and  mixed  with  that  obtained 
from  wheat,  but  the  bread  is  thereby  ren- 
dered  heavy  and  unwholesome.  In  the 
plural  wc  write  pean  for  two  or  more  indi- 
vidual seeds,  but  pease  for  an  indefinite 
’ number  in  (quantity  or  bulk. 

PKACE,  in  a ecneral  sense,  signifies  a 
‘State  of  tramiuiliity,  or  freedom  from  dis- 
turbance. In  a political  sense,  freedom 
from  war  with  a foreign  power,  or  from  in- 
ternal commotion.  It  likewise  denotes  a 
calm  and  traiH|iiil  stale  of  the  mind,  which 
is  the  effect  of  a clear  ernuicienre.  Also 
that  qtiict,  order,  and  security  which  is  gun- 
rantrf'd  by  the  laws.  This  latter  is  termed 
the  pfnre  n/  Me  kinff,  and  consists  in  that 

peace  or  security,  both  of  life  and  goods, 
which  the  sovereign  promises  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, or  others  who  are  under  his  protec- 
tion: such  is  the  peace  of  the  king’s  high- 
w’ays,  which  consists  in  tlie  freedom  from 
all  annoyance  and  molestation ; to  which 
may  be  added  the  peace  of  the  plough, 
whereby  both  the  plough  and  plough  cattle 
are  secured  from  distress  warrants. 

PEACH,  in  botany,  a tree  and  its  fruit, 
of  the  genus  Amygdalus,  of  many  varieties. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  rosacea : 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  lanceolate, 
acute,  and  finely  serrated:  the  flowers  ap- 
pear before  the  leaves,  are  very  beautiful, 
and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour.  The  fruit 
is  a large  downy  drupe,  containing  a stone 
w hich  is  deeply  furrow’ed  and  rough  exter- 
nally, w'hich  character  distinguishes  it  both 
from  the  almond  and  the  apricot.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  of  the  fruits  of 
temperate  climates,  and,  if  not  eaten  to 
excess,  oue  of  the  most  wholesome.  It  ori- 
ginally came  from  Persia,  but  it  was  not 
introduced  into  England  till  about  the  year 
1560. 

PE’ACOCK,  in  ornithology,  a large  and 
beautiful  fowl  of  the  genus  l*avo,  originally 
a native  of  India.  The  name  properly  be- 
longs to  the  male  of  the  species,  but  it  is 
popularly  applied  to  the  species  in  general; 
though  the  female  is,  for  distinction’s  sake, 
called  a y;caArn.  Like  other  domesticated 
birds,  the  peacock  exhibits  several  varie- 
ties. The  ordinary  lengtli  of  this  splendid 
bird,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the 
full-grown,  fan-expanded  tail,  is  about  four 
feet.  The  female  is  rather  less;  and  her 
train  is  not  only  very  short,  but  destitute 
of  those  brilliant  hues  and  striking  beau- 
ties which  adorn  the  male:  her  crest  too  is 
shorter,  and  hcrw'hole  plumage  partakes  of 
a cinereous  hue.  ^Vhcn  pleased  or  de- 
lighted, the  peacock  erects  his  tail,  unfolds 
his  feathers,  and  frequently  turns  round, 
as  if  to  catch  the  sunbeams  in  every  direc- 
tion, accompanying  this  movement  with  a 
hollow  murmuring.  At  other  times  his  cry 
is  very  disagreeable,  and  often  repented, 
especially  before  rain.  Every  year  he  sheds 
his  plumes,  and  courts  the  most  obscure 
retreats  till  the  returning  spring  renews 

his  lustre. The  Peacock  Pheasant,  or 

Thibet  Peacock,  which  inhabits  ('hiirn  and 
the  mountains  that  separate  Tliihet  from 
Ilindostan,  is  a singularly  elegant  bird,  ra- 
ther larger  Ihnii  the  common  pheasant. 
The  tail  IS  composed  of  two  distinct  ranges 
of  long  feathers,  the  undermost  being  the 
true  toil.  These  feathers  are  capable  of 
being  erected  and  displayed  like  a fan 
when  the  bird  is  agitated,  but  at  othe. 
times  they  remain  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion. 

I’EA'COCK-FISII,  in  ichtliyolog)*,  a fish 
found  in  the  Indian  sens,  (he  body  of  which 
is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  the  colours  so 
richly  marked  and  agrcenldy  mixed,  (hat 
thev  rcBemble  (he  elegance  of  the  pen- 
cork's  tail. 

in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the  pyrus 
domeatidit  a tree  growing  wild  in  many 
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FRANCE  AND  THE  NORTH  OF  ITALY  ARE  PARTICULARLY  CELEBRATED  FOR  THE  PERFECTION  TO  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  CARRIED  THE  CULTURE  OP 


PHlLir  n.  OF  SPAIX  HAD  A PEARL,  PERFECT  IN  ITS  SHAPE  AND  COLOUR,  AND  OK  THE  SIZE  OF  A PIGEON's  EGG,  VALUED  AT  80,000  DUCATS, 


IN  SOME  niVERS  OF  SCOTLAND  BOTH  GREEN  AND  BLUE  PEARLS  ABE  FOUND. 
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parts  of  Europe;  but  of  which  many  hinds 
are  cultivated  in  all  temperate  climates. 

PEARL,  in  natural  history,  a hard,  white, 
shining  body,  usually  of  a globular,  hut 
sometimes  of  a pear-shape,  found  in  a tes- 
taceous fish  commonly  called  the  pearl- 
oyster,  and  esteemed  a gem  of  high  value. 
They  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  globe 
in  clusters  of  a great  number,  on  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea : and  such  places  are 
called  pearl  banks.  Some  naturedists  con- 
sider pearls  to  be  unfructified  eggs ; others 
describe  them  as  mere  concretions  of  the 
juice  of  which  the  shell  has  been  formed, 
and  with  which  the  animal  annually  aug- 
ments it.  Reaumur  remarks,  that  no  one 
who  is  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with 
the  composition  of  animal  bodies,  is  igno- 
rant that  their  juices  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing hard  substances;  and  he  justly  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  far  from  extraordinary  that 
a fish  which  has  a sufficient  quantity  of 
stony  juice  to  build,  thicken,  and  extend  a 
shell,  should  have  enough  to  form  these 
stones,  if  it  happen  to  overflow,  or  burst 
into  any  cavity  of  the  body,  or  among  the 
membranes.  The  seas  about  the  East- 
Indies  and  America  yield  pearl-fish  in  great 
abundance ; and  they  are  found  with  good 
pearls  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  In  the 
east,  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Persian  gulf  are  the  parts  most  cele- 
brated for  pearl  fisheries;  and  in  the  west, 
the  coast  of  Terra-firma  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  European  pearls  are  chiefly 
found  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  in  a 
river  of  Bavaria.— —PearL^’sAinp  in  the 
EasUindies.  This  occupation  employs  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  at  two  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  first  is  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  second  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Each  bark  puts  off  from  the  shore 
at  sunrise,  with  a land  breeze  which  never 
fails,  and  returns  to  the  shore  at  noon, 
with  a sea  breeze  by  which  it  is  succeeded. 
To  collect  the  shells  is  the  business  of  di- 
vers, brought  up  to  the  dangerous  occupa- 
tion from  early  youth.  They  descend  from 
their  boat  with  a rope  fastened  round  their 
body,  and  a stone  of  20  or  30lbs.  weight  at- 
tached to  the  foot  to  sink  them.  Generally 
they  have  to  descend  from  eight  to  twelve 
fathoms  before  they  reach  the  shells.  Their 
nostrils  and  cars  are  stopped  up  ^yith  cot- 
ton ; to  the  arm  a sponge,  dipped  in  oil,  is 
fastened,  which  the  diver  now ‘and  then 
brings  to  his  mouth,  in  order  to  draw 
breath  without  swallowing  water.  Every 
diver  has,  besides,  a knife  to  loosen  the 
shells,  and  a little  net  or  basket  to  collect 
them.  'When  he  has  filled  this,  or  is  unable 
to  stay  any  longer  under  water,  he  quickly 
unfastens  the  stone,  shakes  the  line,  and  is 
drawn  up  by  his  companions.  There  arc 
others,  however,  who  use  the  diving-bell. 
The  shells  thus  obtained  arc  put  into  ves- 
sels, where  they  remain  till  the  body  of  the 
animal  putrefies,  when  they  mostly  open 
of  themselves.  Those  whicli  contain  any 
pearls  have  generally  from  eight  to  twelve. 
After  being  dried  they  are  passed  through 
nine  sieves  of  different  sizes.  The  worth  of 


a pearl  is  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude, 
round  form,  polish,  and  clear  lustre.  Some- 
times, but  vfery  rarely,  a pearl  is  found  as 
large  as  a nutmeg.  When  the  pearls  arc 
only  about  the  size  of  small  shot  they  are 
denominated  seed  pearls,  and  are  of  little 
value.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pearls 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account 
was  bought  by  Tavernier,  at  Catifa,  in 
Arabia,  a fishery  famous  in  the  days  of 
Pliny,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  110,000^. 
It  is  pear-shaped,  regular,  and  without 
blemish;  it  is  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  nearly  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Even  in  antiquity  pearls  were  an  object  of 
luxury.  One,  worth  about  84,000/.  of  our 
money,  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  dissolved 
at  a banquet  and  drank  off  to  Antonyms 
health.— z/r/Z/feia/  pearls  are  small  glo- 
bules or  pear-sliaped  spheroids  of  thin  glass, 
perforated  with  two  opposite  holes,  through 
which  they  are  strung,  and  mounted  into 
necklaces,  &c.,  like  real  pearl  ornaments. 
The  liquor  employed  to  imitate  the  pearly 
lustre  is  called  essence  d*orient,  which  is 
prepared  by  throwing  into  water  of  ammo- 
nia the  brilliant  scales,  or  rather  the  la- 
mellce,  separated  by  washing  and  friction 
of  the  scales  of  the  blay,  a small  river-fish. 
There  are  various  other  methods  of  imi- 
tating pearls,  in  w’hich  the  French  are  said 
to  excel. 

PEARL'-ASH,  a kind  of  fixed  alkaline 
salt,  prepared  chiefly  in  America,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Poland,  by  melting  the 
salts  out  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood;  and, 
having  again  reduced  them  to  dryness, 
evaporating  the  moisture,  and  calcining 
them  for  a considerable  time  in  a furnace 
moderately  hot.  Pearl-ashes  are  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  re- 
quire no  preparation,  except  when  very 
great  transparency  is  required. 

PEAT,  a congeries  of  vegetable  matter, 
in  which  the  remains  of  organization  arc 
more  or  less  visible ; consisting  of  trunks 
of  trees,  of  leaves,  fruits,  stringy  fibres,  and 
the  remains  of  aquatic  mosses.  It  occurs 
in  extensive  beds,  called  peat-mossesy  occu- 
pying the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  covered  to 
the  depth  of  a few  feet  with  sand,  gravel, 
&c.  It  is  the  common  fuel  of  large  districts 
of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  of  some  parts  of 
England  where  coals  arc  very  dear.  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Eresby  has  lately  perfected 
a peat-compressing  machine,  first  produced 
by  him  in  1837-  In  some  experiments  which 
took  place  at  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Na- 

f)ier,  the  engineer,  specimens  of  peat  that 
jnd  been  pressed  two  days  previously,  were 
shown  to  uc  perfectly  dry,  heavy,  and  con- 
sistent ; and  some  that  had  been  preserved 
for  a year  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  coal.  As  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  cutlery,  this  pent  is  superior  to 
coal,  probably  from  being  without  sulphur. 
It  can  always  he  obtained  by  the 
population  of  a large  portion  of  the  British 
emwire  with  infinitely  Ics*  cost  of  labour 
ana  time  than  the  mere  cutting  and  drying 
of  turf  or  iM'nt.  It  may  also  be  ndvanu^^* 
ously  employed  in  lime-burning,  and  »n 
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fires  or  furnaces,  working  machinery,  or 
raising  of  steam. 

TEB'BLES,  in  mineralogy,  a genus  of 
fossils,  defined  to  be  stones  composed  of  a 
crystaline  matter  debased  by  earths  of  va> 
rious  kinds  in  the  same  species,  and  then 
subject  to  veins,  clouds,  and  other  variega< 
tions,  usually  formed  by  incrustation  round 
a central  nucleus,  but  sometimes  the  effect 
of  a simple  concretion. 

PEC'ARY,  or  PEC'CAUY,  in  zoology,  a 
South  American  quadruped,  in  general  ap< 
pearance  resembling  a iiog,  but  with  a 
body  less  bulky,  shorter  legs,  and  bristles 
thick  and  strong,  like  the  quills  of  the  por- 
cupine. Its  colour  is  black  and  white,  and 
on  the  hind  part  of  its  back  there  is  a 
small  orifice  from  which  issues  a liquor  of 
a strong  and  disagreeable  odour. 

PECH'BLEND,  or  PITCH'BLEND,  in 
mineralogy,  ore  of  uranium ; a metallic 
substance  of  a blackish  or  deep  iron-gray 
colour,  sometimes  spotted  with  red:  it  is 
found  in  mosses  in  Swedish  and  Saxon 
mines,  and  is  generally  stratified  with  other 
minerals. 

PECK,  a dry  measure  of  eight  quarts, 
being  the  fourth  part  of  a bushel. 

PEC'ORA,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  ani- 
mals in  the  Linnsan  system,  under  the 
class  mammalia,  compreheniUng  such  as 
have  cloven  hoofs,  live  on  grass,  chew  the 
cud, and  have  four  stomachs ; as,  the  antc- 
{ lope,  the  camel,  camelopard,  stag,  sheep, 
i ox,  cow,  &c. 

j PECTEN,  in  conchology,  a genus  of  bi- 
I valve  shells,  shutting  close  all  round,  and 
: usuaily  of  a depressed  form  ; but  having 
j one  or  two  processes,  called  cars,  issuing 
I from  the  head  of  the  shell  near  the  hinge. 

! — |-The  greater  part  of  the  pectens  are 
; striated ; the  ribs  or  ridges  running  in 
I straight  lines  likc*thc  teeth  of  a comb; 
. . I whence  the  name. 

^ ■ PECTINATED,  or  PECTINATE,  in 
, botany,  an  cpitliet  for  a sort  of  pinnate 
r I leaf,  in  which  the  Icafiets  arc  toothed  like 
j a comb.  - —A  mineral  is  said  to  be  pecti^ 
M 1 luifeH,  when  it  presents  short  filaments, 
s ^ crystals,  or  branches,  nearly  parallel  and 
[ “ equidistant. 

' « PECTORAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
- . relates  to  the  breast:  hence,  ;;ec/oraZ  iiic- 
j - dicinea  are  those  which  relieve  diseases  of 
[ ^ the  breast  or  lungs,  &c. 

; ' PEC'ULATOIl,  one  who  defrauds  the 
' i public  by  appropriating  to  his  own  use  mo- 
j nev  entrusted  to  his  care, 
i : PECU'LIAH,  in  the  canon  law,  a parish 

or  church  that  has  jurisdiction  within  it- 
self, and  is  competent  to  the  panting  pro- 
. bates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration, 
I exempt  from  the  ordinary  or  bishop’s  court. 
’ j —Court  o/  Peeulian,  a branch  of  the 
[ court  of  arches,  belonging  to  the  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbnry,  which  takes  cogiii- 
zance  of  matters  relating  to  parishes  that 
have  a peculiar  jurisdiction. 

I*KI)  AF<8,  in  music,  the  keys  played  by 
the  feet  (hence  the  name),  by  which  the 
; deepest  bass  pipes  of  an  organ  are  put  in 
motion.  A pedal  is  also  used  under  a 


piano,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  pro- 
long the  tones.  In  a harp,  the  pedal  serves 
to  elevate  the  notes  half  a tone. 

PED'ATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied 
to  a leaf  in  which  a bifid  petiole  connects 
several  leaflets  on  the  inside  only. 

PED'ATIFID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a leaf  whose  parts  are  not  entirely  sepa- 
rate, but  connected  like  the  toes  of  a w*a- 
ter-fowl. 

PED'ESTAL,  in  architecture,  the  lowest 
part  of  a column,  being  that  which  serves 
as  its  stand.  It  consists  of  three*  parts, 
viz.  a trunk  or  dye,  w’hich  forms  the  body; 
a cornice,  the  head;  and  a base,  the  foot  of 
the  pedestal. 

PEDTCLE,  in  botany,  the  ultimate  di- 
vision of  a common  peduncle ; the  stalk 
that  supports  one  flow'er  only  when  there 
are  several  on  a peduncle. 

PEDIC'ULUS,  in  entomology,  the  louse, 
a genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Some 

of  the  insects  of  this  genus,  of  w’hich  there 
are  seventy  or  eighty  species,  infest  the 
bodies  of  quadrupeds,  some  infest  birds, 
some  insects,  besides  wfliich  there  is  the 
Pediculua  humanus, 

PEDTMENT,  in  architecture,  a kind  of 
low  pinnacle  serving  to  finish  a frontis- 
piece, and  w'hich  finishes  the  fronts  of  build- 
ings, or  is  placed  as  an  ornament  over  gates, 
doors,  w'indow’s,  or  niches.  The  pediment 
is  ordinarily  of  an  angular  form,  but  some- 
times it  forms  the  arc  of  a circle.  The  parts 
of  a pediment  arc,  1.  the  tympanum ; 2.  the 
comice,  which  crowns  it ; and  3.  tlie  en- 
tablature, which  serves  it  as  a base  or 
scale. 

PEDOBAPTIST,  or  P/EDOBAPT'IST, 
one  that  holds  to  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism. Most  denominations  of  Christians 
are,  in  fact,  picdobaptists. 

PEDOM'ETER,  in  mechanics,  an  instru- 
ment by  which  paces  are  numbered,  and  the 
distance  from  place  to  place  ascertained. 
It  also  marks  the  revolutions  of  wheels. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  wheels  wdth  teeth 
and  a chain  or  string  fastened  to  the  foot 
or  to  the  wheel  of  a carriage;  the  wheels 
advancing  a notch  at  every  step  or  at  every 
revolution  of  the  carriage  wheel. 

PEIlUN'CLE,  in  botany,  the  stem  or 
stalk  that  supports  the  fructitication  of  a 
plant,  and  of  course  the  fruit.  A pednncu’ 
late  flower  is  one  which  grows  on  a pe- 
duncle. 

BEER,  a nobleman  or  peer  of  the  realm. 
The  lords  of  parliament  arc  the  peers  of 
cacii  other;  for  whatever  formality  of  pre- 
cedence may  attach  to  the  title  of  duke, 
carl,  marquis,  or  viscount,  it  is  a barony 
which  conveys  the  right  to  a sent  in  parlia- 
ment, and  confers  every  privilege  annexed. 
It  is  as  a baron,  not  ns  a duke,  bishop,  &c. 
that  A peer  sits  in  parliament : and  the  par- 
liamentary rights  are,  at  the  present  miy, 
the  essence  of  nubility.  In  compliance  with 
an  ancient  practice,  peers  are  sometimes 
still  created  by  titles  wbieh  convoy  the  idea 
of  local  rights  to  wliieli  they  have  in  reality 
no  pretension;  but  though  this  is  a mere 
form,  the  rank  they  gain  is  not  an  empty 
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THB  FRENCH  PBBRAGB  W.IS  ABOLISHED  BY  THE  REVOLUTION  ; BUT  LOUIS  XVIII.  RE-ESTABLISHED  IT  UPON  THE  MODEL  OP  THE  ENGLISH,  IN  1814. 


PBRSEDS,  ilCCORDlNG  TO  OVID,  WAS  MOU>’TED  ON  PEGASUS,  WUEN  UE  DESTROYED  THE  SEA-MONSTER  WHICH  WAS  GOING  TO  DEVOUR  ANDROMEDA. 


THOUGH  PELICANS  SWIM  WELL,  THEY  OCCASIONALLY  PERCH  ON  TREES. 
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one : it  is  that  of  an  hereditary  legislator  of 
the  realm.  A peer  is  not  to  be  put  upon 
any  inquest,  even  though  the  cause  have  a 
relation  to  two  peers;  and  where  a peer  is 
defendant  in  a court  of  equity,  he  is  not  to 
be  sworn  to  his  answer,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ceived upon  the  faith  of  his  honour ; but 
when  he  is  to  answer  to  interrogatories,  or 
to  make  an  affidavit,  or  to  be  examined  as  a 

witness,  he  is  to  be  sworn. Trial  of  a 

Peer.  It  is  a maxim  of  the  first  importance, 
that  those  public  men  who,  in  a free  coun- 
try particularly,  will  always  be  liable  to  the 
dangers  of  political  animosity,  should  be 
secured  against  possible  popular  injustice ; 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because,  with 
the  rest  of  his  fellow  subjects,  he  claims  to 
be  tried  by  his  equals,  a temporal  peer  must 
be  arraigned,  whether  on  a charge  of  treasou 
or  of  felony,  before  the  house  of  which  he  is 
a member.  On  occasion  of  such  a trial,  all 
the  lords,  with  the  exception  of  the  bishops, 
are  to  be  summoned  at  least  twenty  days 
previous  to  its  commencement.  The  course 
of  proceeding  is  as  follows : after  the  indict- 
ment is  allowed,  the  sovereign,  by  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  appoints  one 
of  the  peers,  and  usually  the  chancellor,  to 
be  high  steward,  who  sits  as  judge.  To 
bring  the  indictment  before  the  lord  high 
steward,  a writ,  called  a certiorari,  is  issued 
out  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  pri- 
soner is  brought  by  another  writ.  The  high 
steward  assigns  a day  and  place  of  trial; 
and  twelve  of  the  peers  must  be  present.  At 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  the  high 
steward  being  seated  in  the  customary  state, 
the  royal  commission  read,  and  other  cere- 
monies performed,  lie  declares  to  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  the  cause  of  the  assembly, 
assures  him  of  justice,  and  encourages  him 
to  answer  without  fear  to  the  charge  that  is 
to  be  preferred  against  him.  The  indict- 
ment is  then  read  and  the  prisoner  ar- 
raigned. After  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution and  the  answer  have  been  heard,  the 
prisoner  is  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the 
bar,  and  the  lords  retire,  in  the  manner  of 
a common  jury,  to  deliberate  on  their  ver- 
dict. On  their  return,  the  high  steward 
openly  demands  of  each  lord  whether  the 
prisoner,  calling  him  by  his  name,  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  arraigned  ? and 
eacli  lord,  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his 
left  breast,  separately  answers,  “ Guilty,** 
or  “Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honour.**  If,  by 
a majority  of  votes,  the  prisoner  be  found 
guilty,  he  is  brought  to  the  bar  again,  and 
the  high  steward  acquaints  him  with  the 
verdict  of  his  peers,  and  passes  sentence 
and  judgment  accordingly ; or  acting  as  he 
docs  by  commission,  the  high  steward  may 
take  time  to  advise  upon  the  judgment  and 
his  office  continues  till  that  be  passed.  The 
appointment  of  a high  steward  only  takes 
place  when  the  parliament  is  not  sitting. 
If  the  trial  occurs  during  the  session,  it  is 
said  to  be  in  the  hiph  court  of  parliament ; 
the  peers  officiate  at  once  ns  jurors  and 
judges,  and  their  speaker  collects  the  votes : 
when  the  parliament  is  not  sitting,  the  trial 
is  said  to  be  in  the  court  of  the  high  steward 

of  England.  There  are  two  peculiarities 
attending  the  trial  of  a peer : 1st.  the  num- 
ber of  jurors  is  greater  than  ordinary,  every 
peer  having  a right  to  sit ; 2ndly.  unanimity 
is  not  required,  but  the  decision  depends 
upon  the  majority,  which,  however,  must 
amount  to  twelve. 

PEER'ESS,  a woman  who  is  noble  by 
descent,  creation,  or  marriage.  If  a peeress 
by  descent  or  creation  marries  a person 
under  the  degree  of  nobility,  she  still  con- 
tinues noble;  but  if  she  l>as  obtained  tbc 
dignity  by  marriage  only,  by  a subsequent 
marriage  with  a commoner  she  loses  it; 
though,  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  she 
always  retains  her  title. 

PEG'ASUS,  in  astronomy,  a constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  Pegasus,  the  winged 
horse,  which,  according  to  the  Greeks, 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon  !Me- 
dusa,  after  Perseus,  a son  of  Jupiter,. had 
cut  off  her  head. 

PELA'GIANS,  a Christian  sect  who  ap- 
peared about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  Pelagius,  the  founder  of  it,  was 
born  in  Wales,  and  his  real  name  w'as  Mor- 
gan, which  in  the  Welsh  language  signifies 
sea  born;  whence  the  Latin  name  Pelagius. 
Some  of  our  ancient  historians  pretend  that 
he  was  abbot  of  Bangor ; but  this  is  impossi- 
ble, because  the  British  monasteries  w ere  of 
a later  date.  St.  Austin  gives  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a very  pious  man,  and  a person  of 
superior  birth.  Among  other  tenets  of  be- 
lief, the  Pelagians  denied  original  sin,  main- 
taining that  Adam  would  have  died,  w he- 
ther he  had  sinned  or  not ; while  they 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  the 
merit  of  good  works. 

PELECA'NUS,  in  ornithology,  the  ge- 
neric term  in  the  Linnrcan  system  for  the 
sort  of  birds  of  which  the  pelican  is  the 
principal  species : it  comprehends  also  the 
cormorant  or  corvorant,  the  man-of-war  • 
bird,  and  the  gannet. 

PEL'ICAN,  a bird  larger  than  a swan, 
inhabiting  marshy  and  uncultivated  places, 
particularly  islands  and  lakes  where  sedges 
abound.  The  bill  is  straight,  except  at 
the  point,  and  it  has  a skin  reaching  down 
the  neck,  which  forms  a pouch  capable  of 
being  distended  so  as  to  hold  innnv  quarts  , 
of  water.  The  pelican  has  a peculiar  ten- 
derness for  its  young,  and  feeds  them  with  . 
fish  that  have  been  macerated  for  some  ' 
time  in  her  pouch  : hence  has  arisen  the 
fabulous  story  of  its  feeding  them  by  draw- 
ing blood  f^rom  the  parent  breast.  They 
arc  gregarious,  very  fond  of  fish,  and  when 
harassed  or  pursued,  readily  riycct  the  con- 
tents of  their  stomach,  like  the  gull  tribe. 
Pelican,  in  chemistry,  a kind  of  double 
glass  vessel,  or  alembic,  used  in  distilling 
liquors  bv  circulation.  It  is  designed  for 
coniinucii  distillation  and  coiiobation. 

PELLA'GUA,  in  medicine,  tbc  name 
given  to  a disease,  or  complication  of  dis- 
cases,  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lombnrdo-Vcnetian  plains.  It  begins  bv 
an  erysipelatous  eruption  of  the  skin,  and  i 
is  accompanied  by  remarkable  lassitude, 
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meIancholf»  moroseness,  and  hTpochondri- 
asis,  with  au  evident  propensity  to  suicide. 
As  the  disease  advances  it  assumes  various 
forms  of  mania,  and  the  wretched  sufferer 
generally  endures  the  extremity  of  torture 
before  death  closes  the  sad  scene.  It  is  al- 
most confined  to  the  a{p*icultural  popula- 
tion and  the  poorest  classes. 

PEL'LICLE,  the  thin  and  skin-like  sub- 
stance found  in  egg-shells  and  other  ani- 
mal productions. Among  chemists,  it 

signifies  a thin  saline  crust  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a solution  of  salt  evaporated  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  which  consists  of  saline 
particles  crystaUzed. 

PEL'LITORY,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  different  genera.  Of  these 
the  pellitory  of  the  wall,  or  common  pelU- 
tory,  of  the  genus  Parietaria,  is  the  prin- 
cipal. The  baetard  pellitory  is  of  the  ge- 
nus Achillea. 

PELLS,  Clerk  of  the,  an  officer  of  the 
English  exchequer,  who  enters  every  tel- 
ler's bill  on  the  parchment  rolls,  the  roll  of 
receipts,  and  the  roll  of  disbursements. 

P E L O ' R 1 A,  a Thessalian  festival,  not 
unlike  the  Roman  saturnalia. 

PELT,  a raw  hide,  or  skin  of  a beast 
with  the  hair  on  it. 

PELTA,  in  antiquity,  a small,  light,  and 
manageable  buckler.  Among  others,  the 
Amazons  are  particularly  mentioned  as 
having  used  it. 

PELTATE,  in  botany,  having  the  shape 
of  a target  or  round  shield,  as  a peltate 
sti^a;  having  the  petiole  inserted  in  the 
disk,  as  a peltate  leaf.- 

PEX,  an  instrument  used  for  writing, 
made  either  of  the  quill  of  some  large  fowl, 
of  metal,  or  of  any  other  material.  In  an- 
cient times  reeds  were  split  and  shaped  to 
a point  similar  to  our  pens,  but  quills  are 
not  supposed  to  have  oecn  used  for  writing 
with  till  the  sixth  century.  As  pens,  liow- 
ever,  have  now  become  an  important  branch 
of  manufacture,  a short  account  of  them 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  England  is 
chiefly  supplied  with  quills  from  Russia  and 
Poland,  where  immense  flocks  of  geese  arc 
fed  for  the  sake  of  their  quills;  and  about 
twenty  millions  arc  annually  imported  into 
England  from  these  countries.  The  prepa- 
ration of  quills,  or  touchiny  as  it  is  called, 
is  a curious  and  nice  process.  They  arc 
first  moistened,  not  by  immersion,  but  by 
dipping  their  ends  into  water  and  allow- 
ing the  remaining  parts  to  absorb  moisture 
by  capillaiT  attraction.  They  arc  then  heat- 
ed  in  the  fire  or  in  a charcoal  burner,  and 
are  passed  quickly  under  an  instrument 
with  a fine  edge,  which  fiattens  them  in 
such  a manner  os  to  render  them  apparently 
useless.  They  arc  next  scraped,  and  again 
exposed  to  the  heat,  when  they  are  restored 
to  thetr  original  form.  After  this  prepara- 
tion they  arc  cut  into  pens  by  means  of  the 
pen-cutter's  knife,  and  are  also  trimmed. 
A pen  cutter  will  make  about  800  in  a day. 
Metallic  pens  appear  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced as  rewards  for  merit,  but  steel 
pens  for  writing  were  first  made  by  Mr. 
NViJie,  in  1S03,  and  were  fashioned  like  pens 


made  of  quills.  A patent  was  taken  out  in 
1812,  for  pens  with  fiat  cheeks*,  and  in  this 
way  all  metallic  pens  were  made  for  some 
time,  as  the  rhodium  pen  of  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton, and  the  iridium  pen  of  others.  About 
the  year  1824,  Mr.  Terry  began  to  make 
pens,  and  six  years  after  they  were  manu- 
factured at  Birmingham.  The  steel  is  press- 
ed into  thin  sheets  by  a rolling  press.  It  is 
then  cut  into  slips,  annealed  for  fourteen 
hours,  and  again  passed  under  the  roller. 
By  means  of  a peculiar  cutting-machine  the 
pens  are  formed  in  a falchion  shape.  The 
preparation  for  forming  the  slit  then  takes 

Elace.  An  extremely  fine-edged  chisel  is 
rought  down  upon  eacli  separately,  and  is 
allowed  to  penetrate  two-thirds  through  its 
substance.  The  edge  of  this  instrument 
is  finer  than  any  razor,  but  is  much  harder, 
as  it  does  not  require  to  receive  an  edge  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day.  This  superior 
quality  is  given  to  the  steel  by  beating  it 
for  several  hours  with  a hammer.  It  is  an 
important  fact,  and  appears  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  pen-manufacturers.  A 
triangular  piece  is  next  cut  out  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  slit  in  the  pen,  which  is  called 
piercinff.  The  next  object  is  to  give  them 
their  proper  shape,  which  is  effected  by 
means  of  a punch  fitting  into  a correspond- 
ing concavity.  The  pens  are  then  heated 
red  hot  and  dipped  into  oil,  which  must  be 
at  least  three  feet  deep.  The  oil  in  a few 
weeks  loses  its  properties  and  becomes 
charred.  The  next  operation  is  polishing. 
Tins  is  effected  in  a peculiar  apparatus, 
called,  cmphaticallv,  the  devil,  consisting 
of  a flywheel  and  box,  in  which  the  pens 
are  placed,  and  to  which  a motion  is  given, 
resembling  that  required  in  shaking  toge- 
ther materials  in  a bag.  This  motion  is 
continued  for  eight  hours,  when  the  pens 
are  found  to  be  completely  deprived,  by  the 
friction  against  each  other,  of  any  asperi- 
ties which  might  have  existed  on  their 
edges,  and  though  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  would  have  obstructed  the  free  motion 
of  the  pen  in  writing.  After  this  they  arc 
tempered  in  n box,  shaken  and  brought  to 
a blue  colour,  being  carefully  watched,  and 
1 the  heat  lessened  whenever  a shade  of  yel- 
low is  observed  on  their  surface.  The  split 
is  now  completed  by  touching  its  side  with 
a pair  of  pincers.  The  total  quantity  of 
steel  employed  in  this  country  for  iimking 

ficns  amounts  to  120  tons,  which  is  rquivn- 
ent  to  about  two  hundred  inillionsof  pens. 
I wiiilc  we  allow  tlint  much  ingenuity  has 
been  shown  in  the  construction  of  steel 
i pons,  and  ninny  iniprovonienls  effected  in 
I their  manufacture  (for  they  were  wretched 
things  at  first),  we  still  think  them,  at  best, 
' imt  very  indifferent  substitutes  for  those 

1 made  from  the  quills  of  geese. Poun- 

\ tnin^pen,  is  a pen  made  of  silver,  or  otiicr 
inetfu,  so  contrived  ns  to  contain  a runsidc- 
, rahle  quantity  of  ink,  which,  flowing  out  by 
gentle  degrees,  supplies  (he  writer  a long 
time  without  his  being  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  fresh  ink. 

I'E'NAL  liAWS,  laws  made  for  the  pu- 
I nishincnt  of  criminal  offences. 
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FEN,  WHITTEN  IN  THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY  BY  AHHELM,  THE  FIRST  SAXON  WHO  WROTE  IN  EATIN,  IS  STILL  IN  EXISTENCE. 


PENDULUM,  ONCB  PUT  IN  MOTION,  WOULD  NEVER  CEASE  TO  OSCILLATE  IN  ARCS,  WERE  IT  NOT  FOR  FRICTION  AND  THE  RESISTANCE  OF  THE  AIR. 


HUYGENS  FIRST  APPLIED.  TUB  PENDULUM  TO  CLOCKS,  IN  1656. 
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PEN'ALTT  (in  law),  a fine  or  forfeiture 
by  way  of  punishment,  which  is  a pecu- 
niary penalty ; but  the  word  penalty  is  not 
confined  to  this;  for  imprisonment,  whip- 
ping, transportation,  &c.  are  equally  penal- 
ties, though  in  the  shape  of  personal  pu- 
nishments. 

PEN'ANCE,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
infliction  of  some  pain  or  bodily  suffering, 
as  fasting,  flagellation,  &c. ; as  an  exercise 
of  repentance  for  some  sin,  either  volun- 
tary or  imposed. Penance  is  one  of  the 

seven  sacraments  of  the  Romish  church. 

PENA'TES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  tutelar 
deities,  either  of  countries  or  of  particular 
houses,  in  which  last  sense  they  were  the 
same  with,  the  lares.  The  Penates  were 
originally  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  Trojans ; 
but  being  adopted  by  the  Romans,  they 
were  thus  named. 

PEN'CILS,  or  BLACK  LE.VD  PEN- 
CILS, as  they  are  usually  called,  are  formed 
of  carburet  of  iron  or  plumbago,  with  a 
point  at  one  end,  used  for  writing  or  draw’- 
ing.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  “ ever- 
pointed  pencils,”  in  their  ingeniously  con- 
structed cases,  it  is  said  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  pencils  in  cedar-wood  has  decreased 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent ; but  it  is 
still  by  no  means  inconsiderable  or  unim- 
portant.  Pencil  of  rayst  in  optics,  a 

number  of  rays  diverging  from  some  lumi- 
nous point,  which,  after  falling  upon  and 
passing  through  a lens,  converge  again  on 

entering  the  eye. Pencil,  a small  brush 

used  by  painters  for  laying  on  their  co- 
lours. Pencils  arc  of  various  kinds,  sizes, 
and  materials ; the  larger  sorts  are  made  of 
sw'inc^s  bristles,  the  thick  ends  of  which 
are  bound  to  a stick  or  handle,  and  when 
large  are  called  brushes.  The  finer  sorts  are 
made  of  the  hair  of  camels,  badgers,  and 
squirrels,  and  of  the  down  of  swans  ; these 
are  tied  at  the  upper  end,  and  inclosed  in  a 
quill.  All  such,  when  good,  on  being  drawn 
between  the  lips  come  to  a fine  point. 

PEN'DANT,  a long  narrow  flag  or 
streamer,  displayed  from  a ship’s  mast  head, 
usually  terminating  in  two  points.  It  de- 
notes that  a ship  is  in  actual  scr%*ice.  The 
broad  pendant  is  a flag  that  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  chief  of  a squadron. The 

rudder  pendant  is  a rope  made  fast  to  the 
rudder  by  a chain,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 

rudder  when  unshipped. In  heraldry,  a 

part  hanging  from  the  label,  resembling  the 

drops  ill  the  Doric  frieze. Also,  an  orua- 

ment  or  jewel  hanging  at  the  car. 

PEN'DULU:sr,  in  dynamics,  a ponderous 
body,  so  suspended  that  it  may  vibrate,  or 
swing  backward  and  forward,  from  some 
fixed  point,  or  axis  of  suspension.  The  vi- 
brations of  a pendulum  are  called  its  oscil- 
lations, and  depend  on  the  force  of  gravity. 
P'rom  the  precision  of  its  motions,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  measuring  time  and  space.  Tlic 
distance  of  a ship,  from  whicli  a gnn  is 
fired,  may  be  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
interval  of  time  between  the  flash  and  the 
sound  of  a gun  ; and,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  distance  of  a cloud,  hv  nuinbcriiig 
tl»e  seconds  or  half  seconds  between  tlic 

lightning  and  the  thunder : thus,  supposing 
that  between  the  lightning  and  thunder 
ten  seconds  are  counted,  it  follow's  (sound 
passing  through  1142  feet  in  a second)  that 
the  distance  of  the  cloud  is  11,420  feet.  ; 
Height  also,  as  the  height  of  a room,  may  : 
be  measured  by  a pendulum  vibrating  from 
its  lop;  and  by  the  same  instrument,  the 
force  of  gravity  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth’s  surface  is  discovered.  The  origin  of 
the  pendulum  is  traced  to  Galileo’s  obser-  ; 
vation  of  a hanging  lamp  in  a church  at 
Pisa  continuing  to  vibrate  long  and  with 
singular  uniformity,  after  any  accidental 
cause  of  disturbance.  Hence  he  was  led  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon, 
which  led  to  results  in  the  highest  degree 
important.  A common  clock,  as  Dr.  Ar- 
nott  observes,  is  merely  a pendulum,  with  ! 
wheel-work  attached  to  it,  to  record  the  ! 
number  of  the  vibrations;  and  with  a 
weight  or  spring,  having  force  enough  to 
counteract  the  retarding  effects  of  friction 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  wheels 
show  how'  many  swings  or  beats  of  the  pen- 
dulum have  taken  place,  because  at  every 
beat,  a tooth  of  the  last  wheel  is  allowed  to  ■ 
pass.  Now,  if  this  wheel  has  sixty  teeth, 
as  is  common,  it  will  just  turn  round  once  ' 
for  sixty  beats  of  the  pendulum,  or  seconds; 
and  a hand  fixed  on  its  axis,  projecting 
through  the  dial-plate,  will  be  the  second  . 
hand  of  the  clock.  The  other  wheels  are  so 
connected  with  this  first,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  teeth  on  them  so  proportioned,  that 
one  turns  sixty  times  slower  than  the  first, 
to  fit  its  axis  to  carry  n minute  hand;  and 
another,  by  moving  twelve  times  slower 
still,  is  fitted  to  carry  an  hour-hand, 

PENETRA'LE,  was  a sacred  room  or 
chapel  in  private  houses,  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  the  household  gods  among  the 
Romans.  In  temples  also  there  were  prne-  : 
tralia,  or  apartments  of  particular  sanctity,  ; 
where  the  images  of  the  gods  were  kent, 
and  certain  solemn  ceremonies  performed. 

PEN  GUIN,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
fowls  of  the  order  of  Pafmi;;edrs.  Thepen-  ! 
guin  is  found  only  in  southern  latitudes, 
and  has  very  remarkable  pcculiarites.  It 
is  an  aquatic  fowl,  with  very  short  ; 

with  four  toes,  throe  of  which  arc  webbed;  j 
the  body  is  clothed  with  short  feathers,  sot  \ 
ns  compactly  as  the  scales  of  a fish;  the 
wings  arc  small,  like  fins,  and  covered  with  : 
short  scnle-likc  feathers,  so  that  they 
useless  in  flight.  ^Vhcn  on  land,  penguins 
stand  erect  ; they  arc  tame,  and  may  bo  i 
driven  like  a flock  of  sheep;  but  they '-  I- 
dom  go  on  shore,  except  in  the  brc‘"*ling 
season,  when  they  burrow  in  the  earth. 
In  water  they  sw  im  with  rapidity,  their  fin-  ^ 
like  wings  mratly  assisting  them.  , 

PENIN'ol'LA,  a part  of  a continent  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  -•  * a,  except  where  it  ^ 
joins  the  main  land  by  a narrow  nerk  called 
Mi  isthmus.  In  Europe  it  is  common  j 

signatc  Spain  and  Portugal  by  tin  appolla* 
lion  of  the  peninsula ; and  when  we  speal  ‘U 
tlie  contest  maintained  by  the  British  and  | 
native  troops  against  the  I'reneh,  we  ac-  : 
cordingly  term  it  the  />ewint«/nr  tear.  J 

'or.O  TUB  Vr.MAI.R  rBMTKNTIAIlT  AT  rKBTOBVIMK  WAS  BUBCTEP  IK  I W; 
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pen]  "Xcto  iDictionary  of  tlje  ISclIes  lEettres.  [fen 

PENITENTIARY,  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian church,  a name  given  to  certain  pres- 
byters, appointed  in  every  church  to  receive 
tne  private  confessions  of  the  people,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  public  discipline,  by  ac- 
quainting them  what  sins  were  to  be  expi- 
ated by  public  penance,  and  to  appoint 
private  penance  for  such  crimes  as  it  might 
be  deemed  unadvisablc  to  censure  publicly. 

Penitentiary,  at  tbe  court  of  Rome,  an 

office  in  which  are  examined  and  delivered 
out  the  secret  bulls,  graces,  or  dispensa- 
tions relating  to  cases  of  conscience,  con- 
fessions, &c.  The  title  of  penitentiary 

was  also  given  to  an  officer  in  some  cathe- 
drals, who  was  vested  wnth  power  from  the 
bishop  to  absolve  in  cases  reserved  to  him. 
’—^Penitentiary,  the  name  of  some  prisons 
in  England  where  felons  are  kept  to  bard 
labour. 

PEN  ITENTS,  an  appellation  given  to 
certain  fraternities  in  Catholic  countries, 
distinguished  by  their  different  habits,  and 
generally  employed  in  charitable  acts. 

PEN'NON,  in  heraldry,  a small  pointed 
dag,  borne  by  a gentleman.  ^Vhcn  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him,  the  point  w’as 
' cut  off,  and  the  square  flag  that  remained 
bore  the  name  of  banner. 

\ PEN'NY,  an  ancient  silver  coin,  which 
: was  the  only  coin  current  among  our  Saxon 
' ancestors ; but  now  a copper  coin,  twelve 
of  which  are  equal  to  a shilling.  In  Ethcl- 
dred^s  time  the  penny  was  the  20th  part  of 
an  ounce  troy,  hence  the  denomination 
’ pennyteeiffht.  Till  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
the  penny  was  struck  with  a cross  so  deeply 
sunk  into  it  that  it  might,  if  required,  be 
i easily  broken,  and  parted  into  halves  and 
quarters;  hence  the  terms  and 

j /arthinge  or  quadrantee. 

PEN'NYWEIGIIT,  a Troy-weight,  con- 
taining 2 1 grains>  cadh  of  which  is  equal  in 
weight  to  a grain  of  wheat  gathered  out  of 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  ear,  and  well  dried. 

PEN'SION,  an  annual  allowance  of  a 
•um  of  money  to  a person  by  government,  in 
consideration  of  past  services,  civil  or  mili- 
tary : or,  at  least,  such  a pension  ought  to  be. 

PEN'SIONER,  one  who  receives  an  an- 
nuity from  another,  whether  in  considcra- 
tion  of  service  past  or  present,  or  merely  as 

a benevolence. In  the  universities  of 

Cambridge  and  Dublin  it  denotes  an  un- 
dergraduate or  bachelor  of  arts  who  lives 

at  his  own  expense. The  Hand  of  Gentle- 

men  Peneionert,  who  attend  on  the  British 
sovereign,  was  instituted  by  Henry  VII., 
and  their  duly  is  to  guard  the  royal  person 
when  at  home;  for  which  each  receives  a 

pension  or  annual  allowance  of  lOO/. 

Pen^iont  of  the  Inns  of  Voart,  annual  pay- 
ments made  by  each  niemher  to  the  so- 
ciety. 

: PRNTACAP'SUhAR,  in  botany,  an  cpi- 

ihet  for  a plant  having  flve  capsules  or  sccd- 
vc^scIh. 

* PENTACIIOKI),  a musical  iiistnimcDt 
with  nve  tiriiii^^. 

PKN  rAf!Il'KI N ITE,  the  fo.K.<il  remains 
1 of  a xormhite. 

[ IMaNTACHUOS'TIC,  a set  of  verses  so 

disposed  as  to  have  five  acrostics  of  the  same 
name  in  five  divisions  of  each  verse. 

PEN'TACOCCOUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet implying  that  the  plant  has  five  united 
cells  with  one  seed  in  each. 

PENTAGON,  in  geometry,  a figure  hav- 
ing five  sides  and  five  angles.  If  the  five 
sides  are  equal,  the  angles  are  so  too,  and 

the  figure  is  called  a regular  pentagon 

In  fortification,  a fort  with  five  bastions. 

PE  NT  A GRAPH,  an  instrument  for 
drawing  figures  in  any  proportion  at  plea- 
sure, or  for  copying  or  reducing  a figure, 
plan,  print,  &c.  to  any  desired  size. 

PENTAGYNTA,  in  botany,  an  order  of 
plants  in  the  Linncean  system,  compre- 
hending such  as  have  five  pistils  in  an  her- 
maphrodite flower. 

PENTAHE'DRON,  in  geometry,  a figure 
having  five  equal  sides. 

PENTAHEXAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalo- 
graphy,  exhibiting  five  ranges  of  faces  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  six 
faces. 

PENTAM'ETER,  in  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry,  a verse  consisting  of  five  feet  or 
metres.  Tbe  two  first  may  be  either  dactyls 
or  spondees;  the  third  is  always  a spondee, 
and  the  two  last  anapests.  A pentameter 
verse  subjoined  to  an  hexameter  constitutes 
what  is  called  elegiac. 

PENTAN'DRI  A,  in  botany,  the  fifth  class 
of  the  Linnscan  system,  containing  those 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers 
with  five  stamens,  viz.  the  orders,  mono- 
gynia,  digynia,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  penta- 
gynia,  dccagynia,  B-nd  polygynia. 

PENTAN'GULAR,  in  geometry,  having 
five  corners  or  angles. 

PENTAPET'ALOUS,  an  epithet  given  to 
flowers  that  consist  of  five  petals  or  flower- 
leaves. 

PENTAPIPYLLOUS,  in  botany,  consist- 
ing of,  or  having  five  leaves. 

PEN'TARCliY,  a government  in  the 
hands  of  five  persons. 

PENTASTICH,  in  poetry,  a composition 
consisting  of  five  verses. 

PENTASTYLE,  in  architecture,  a build- 
ing in  wliich  there  arc  five  rows  of  columns. 

PENTATEUCH,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
viz.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy. 

PENTATll'LUM.  or  PENTArilLON, 
in  antiquity,  a general  name  for  the  five 
exercises  performed  at  the  Grecian  games, 
iiAinely,  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  running, 
and  playing  at  the  discus. 

PENTKCONTEIl,  in  antiiiuity,  a Grc- 
cian  vessel  of  fifty  oars  ; smaller  than  a 
trireme. 

PEN'TECOST,  a solemn  festival  of  the 
Jew  s,  instituted  in  memory  of  I lie  promul- 
gation of  the  law,  and  so  named  neenuso 
that  event  took  place  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  It  is  re- 
tained in  the  (Miristian  church  (and  by  ns 
railed  Wliitsuntidc)  on  necount  of  the  mi- 
rartiloits  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  (he 
apostle,  which  happened  on  one  of  the 
annual  returns  of  its  celebration. 
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FK:*.-*!,  IX  AXCIBXT  BTiTnTES.  IS  USED  FOR  ALL  SILVER  SIOXET  : HENCE  THE  WARD-FENNT,  HCNDRED-PENNY,  TITHING-PENKY,  AND  AVER-PENNT. 


TUK  CUEMICAL  POWDEK  USED  WITH  PERCUSSION  LOCKS  EXPLODES  TUE  POWDER  IN  THE  GDN  MORE  FORCIBLY  TUAN  COMMON  POWDER. 


PEPrEll  HAS  ALWAYS  FORMED  AN  EXTENSIVE  BRANCH  OP  COMMERCE. 


PEN  ULTIMA,  PENULT',  or  Pen- 
ult'imate  SYLLABLE,  in  grammar,  the 
last  syllable  but  one  of  a word;  and 
hence  the  anti-penultimate  syllable  is  the 
last  but  two,  or  that  immediately  before  the 
penultima. 

PENUM'BRA,  in  astronomy,  a partial 
shade  or  obscurity  observed  between  the 
perfect  shadow,  where  the  light  is  entirely 
intercepted,  and  the  fiilllightin  an  eclipse, 
arising  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sun. 
Penumbras  must  be  constant  attendants 
of  all  eclipses,  whether  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
or  planets  primary  or  secondary. 

PEP'PEIl,  a plant  and  its  seed,  of  the 
genus  Piper,  The  leaves  of  the  pepper  tree 
are  oval,  the  flower  white,  and  the  fruit  is 
an  aromatic,  dry,  and  hot  berry.  We  have 
three  kinds  of  pepper;  the  white,  the  black, 
and  the  long.  Black  pepper  (piper  nigrum) 
is  the  fi’uit  of  a shrub  of  the  creeping  kind, 
growing  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  other 
Asiatic  countries.  The  berries  are  produced 
in  clusters,  and  change  as  they  ripen  from 
green  to  red,  and  afterwards  to  black.  White 
pepper  differs  from  the  black  only  in  being 
stripped  of  its  corticle  or  covering.  To  strip 
them,  the  black  berries  are  steeped  in  salt 
water,  and  after  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  several  days  the  chaff  is  rubbed 
off  with  the  hands.  In  this  operation  the 
pepper  loses  much  of  its  original  warmth.— 
The  long  pepper  is  a fruit  of  a different 
species,  also  from  the  East  Indies,  and  con- 
sists of  numerous  grains  attached  to  a com- 
mon footstalk. 

BEPTEIIMINT,  in  botany,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Mentha,  It  is  highly  aromatic 
and  pungent.  Also,  a liquor  distilled  from 
the  plant. 

PEPPERINIINT  TREE,  in  botany,  the 
Encalyptua  jnperita,  a native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

PEP'PER-WATER,  a liquor  prepared 
from  powdered  black  pepper;  used  in  mi- 
croscopical observations. 

PER,  a Latin  preposition,  signifying  6y, 
used  in  many  phrases,  as  per  force,  or  per 

annum,  per  cent.  Hfc. In  chemistry,  it  is 

used  as  a prefix  to  denote  very  or  fully,  to 
the  utmost  extent,  as  in  peroxyde,  a sub- 
stance oxydated  to  the  utmost  degree. 

PERAM'BULATOll,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  distances,  otherwise  called  a pe- 
dometer, or  aurveying  wheel.  The  proper 
office  of  this  instrument  is  that  of  measuring 
roads  and  large  distances,  where  expedition 
and  moderate  accurnev  are  retpured. 

PERIUSUL'PIIATE,  in  chemistry,  a sul- 
phate with  two  proportions  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  combined  with  an  oxyde  at  the 
maximum  of  oxvdalion. 

PER  CEN'TOM,  or  Pkr  Crnt.,  the  rate 
of  interest,  or  so  much  for  each  hundred; 
n«,  Jive  per  cent.,  that  is,  five  pounds  for 
every  hundred  pounds. 

PERCEP'TION,  in  logic,  the  first  act  of 
the  mind,  which  consists  in  the  rccepti<m 
of  ideas  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
It  has  been  well  observed  that  tlic  first  oh- 
jecis  which  Rtrikc  our  senses  give  ns  oi:r 
lirst  ideas;  and  our  wants  arc  the  cause  of 


OMT  attention:  the  repetition  of  these  ideas, 
and  the  development  of  new  wants,  give 
birth  to  our  sentiments  and  thoughts.  5’lie 
eyes  convey  the  ideas  of  colour,  the  ears 
those  of  sounds,  the  nostrils  those  of  odours, 
and  the  palate  those  of  savours : these  ideas 
have  no  connection  with  each  other;  they 
are  separate  ideas  of  different  qualities  of 
bodies ; but  the  sense  of  touching  unites 
the  whole  in  one  object,  which  may  happen 
to  be  at  the  same  time  coloured,  odorous, 
savoury,  and  sonorous. 

PERCH,  in  ichthyology,  a fish  of  the  genus 
Perea,  with  rough  scales  and  sharp  incur- 

vate  teeth : its  flesh  is  very  delicate. 

Perch,  in  commerce,  a measure  of  five  yards 
and  a half,  or  sixteen  feet  and  a half.  The 
word  rod  is  much  more  generally  used  than 
either  pule  or  perch,  though  they  all  signify 
the  same. 

PERCHLO'RIC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
chlorine  converted  into  an  acid  by  com- 
bining with  a maximum  of  oxygen.  A com- 
pound of  this  acid  with  a base  is  termed 
perchlorate. 

PERCUS'SION,  in  mechanics,  the  im- 
pression a body  makes  in  falling  or  striking 
upon  another:  or  the  shock  of  two  bodies 
in  motion. 

PERCUS'SION  LOCKS,  a newly-in- 
vented lock  for  fire  arms,  which,  in  the 
place  of  the  pan,  has  a small  tube  project- 
ing horizontally  from  the  side  of  the  gun. 
In  this  tube  another  small  tube  stands 
perpendicularly.  The  cock,  instead  of  being 
formed  to  hold  a flint,  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  a hammer,  with  a hollow  to  fit  upon 
the  tube  last  mentioned.  On  this  tube  a 
little  cap  of  copper  is  placed,  in  the  bottom 
of  w hich  is  a chemical  mixture  that  kindles 
by  percussion. 

PERDU',  in  military  affairs,  a term  ap- 
plied to  any  soldier  who  is  in  a dangerous 
post ; whence  enfana  perdus,  in  the  plural, 
for  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  array. 

PEUE  LA  CHAISE,  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  cemetery  at  Paris,  laid  out  as 
such  in  1804.  It  was  formerly  the  chief 
scat  of  the  Jesuits’ cstablishmcni  in  France, 
and  was  presided  over  by  Piirc  la  Chaise, 
confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  [Sec  Cembikuy.; 

PEREN'NIAL,  in  botany,  a plant  which 
lives  or  continues  more  than  two  years 
whether  it  retains  its  leaves  or  not, 

PERFECTION.  In  the  highest  sense 
to  wiiich  tliis  word  can  be  applied,  it  means 
an  inherent  or  essential  attribute  of  su- 
preme or  infinite  excellence.  If  wc  speak 
of  phyaical  perfection,  we  mean  that  a na- 
tural object  has  all  its  powers,  faculties,  or 
qualities  entire  and  in  full  vigour,  and  all 
its  parts  in  due  proportion.  Moral  perfec- 
tion is  the  complete  possession  of  such 
moral  qualities  and  virtues  ns  the  thing 
spoken  of  is  capable  of  possessing. 

PERFO'LlA'rK,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a leaf  the  base  of  which  entirely  surrounds 
the  stem  transversely,  so  that  the  stem 
seems  to  have  been  driven  through  the 
middle  of  the  leaf. 

PEUFORA  T.E,  in  botany,  the  mime  of 
the  Club  order  of  plants  in  Linntrus’s  I rag* 


FRICTION  AND  PERCUSSION  GKNKRATR  DOTH  IIKAT  AM>  KLKCTRIOITY. 


TWa  FOWDE>  USKO  WITH  rmRCU»StO:<  J.OCKH  IS  VAUIOUSLT  MADH,  OK  MKRCURY,  VOIUF1KD  NlTltlO  ACID,  AND  SnUlT  OF  WINK. 


TUB  PKUrODlCAL  PRESS  UAS  A VAST  INPLUEI^CE  ON  PUBLIC  MORALS. 
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raents  of  a Natural  Method;  so  called  be- 
cause these  plants  have  their  leaves  perfo- 
rated with  small  holes. 

PE'IU.  In  Persian  mythology,  the  pen's 
are  the  descendants  of  fallen  spirits,  ex- 
cluded from  paradise  until  their  penance  is 
accomplished. 

P E H I A N T H,  in  botany,  the  calyx  or 
cup  of  a dower  when  it  is  contiguous  to  the 
other  parts  of  fructification,  in  distinction 
from  the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  the 
dower. 

PERICAR'DIUM,  in  anatomy,  a double 
membrane  which  surrounds  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  heart.  It  contains  a liquor 
which  prevents  the  surface  of  the  heart 
from  becoming  dry  by  its  continual  motion. 

PER'ICARP,  the  fruit,  or  seed-vessel  of 
plants,  in  all  their  forms  and  delicious  va- 
rieties, serving  as  food  for  animals,  and 
destined  for  that  purpose. 

PERICRA'NIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  mem- 
brane that  closely  invests  the  skull. 

PER  IGEE,  or  PERIG/E'UM,  in  astro- 
nomy,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun  or 
moon  in  which  it  is  at  the  least  distance 
from  the  earth  : opposed  to  apogee. 

PER'IGOHD-STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
sort  of  manganese  found  at  Perigoru  in 
France. 

PERI  'GYNOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a dower  or  plant  which  has  the  corolla 
or  stamens  inserted  around  the  pistil. 

PE  R I II  E'L  I O N,  in  astronomy,  that 
point  of  a planePs  orbit  in  which  it  is  near- 
est to  the  sun  ; opposed  to  aphelion. 

PERlIIEX^VHE'DRAh,  in  crystalogra- 
phy,  a term  designating  a crystal  whose 
primitive  form  is  a four-sided  prism,  and  in 
the  secondary  form  is  converted  into  a 
prism  of  six  sides. 

PERIM'ETEU,  in  geometry,  the  ambit 
or  extent  which  boi^ds  a figure  or  body, 
whether  rectilinear  or  mixed.  In  circular 
figures,  instead  of  perimeter  we  use  the 
word  eircun^ereneet  or  periphery. 

PERIOCTAJIE'DRAL,  in  crystalogra- 
phy,  a term  designating  a crystal  whose 
primitive  form  it  a four-sided  prism,  and  in 
Its  secondary  form  U converted  into  a prism 
of  eight  sides. 

PE'IUOl),  in  astronomy,  the  time  which 
IS  taken  up  by  a planet  in  making  its  revo- 
lution round  the  sun,  or  the  duration  of  its 
course  till  it  returns  to  the  point  of  its  or- 
bit where  it  began.— In  chronology,  the 
revolution  of  a certain  number  of  years,  ns 

the  Julian  period. In  Grammar,  a full 

stop  at  the  end  of  any  sentence. In 

arithmetic,  a point  or  comma  after  evc?ry 
third  place  in  a series  of  figures;  also  in 
the  extraction  of  roots  to  point  off  the 
figures  into  given  numbers  or  parcels.— 
Period  also  means  an  indefinite  portion  of 
any  continued  state,  existence,  or  scries  of 
events;  as,  the  first  period  of  life,  the  ear- 
liest periotle  of  history,  &c.-~‘  ••  Period  of  a 
dieeaee,  in  medicine,  is  the  time  between 
the  access  of  one  fit,  or  paroxysm,  and  that 
of  the  next,  including  the  entire  exacerba- 
tion, decline,  interniission,  and  rcinissioii. 
In  physiology,  periode  designate  the  vari- 


ous stages  in  the  development  and  decay  of 
the  animal  organization,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  a marked  character,  as  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood,  of  puberty,  &c. 

PERIOD'ICALS,  ill  literature,  comprise 
the  whole  of  those  publications  w’hich  ap- 
pear at  regular  intervals,  whether  devoted 
to  general  information,  or  especially  in- 
tended for  some  particular  class  of  readers. 
They  consequently  include  all  the  newspa- 
pers, reWews,  and  magazines,  as  well  as 
such  works  on  science  and  art  as  are  pub- 
lished in  a series  of  volumes,  parts,  or  num- 
bers ; and,  most  assuredly,  while  they  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  ge- 
neral knowledge,  they  have  done  much  to- 
wards promoting  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
facilitating  the  progress  of  science.  [See 
Newspapers.] 

PERICE'CI,  in  geography,  such  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  as  have  the  same  lati- 
tudes, but  who  live  in  opposite  longitudes; 
or  live  under  the  same  parallel  and  the 
same  meridian,  but  in  different  semicircles 
of  that  meridian.  They  have  the  same 
seasons  throughout  the  year,  but  when  it 
is  noon-day  with  one,  it  is  midnight  with 
the  other. 

PERIOSTEUM,  in  anatomy,  a nervous, 
vascular  membrane,  endued  with  quick  sen- 
sibility, immediately  surrounding  both  the 
internal  and  external  surfaces  of  the  bones: 
it  is  hence  divided  into  the  external  and  in- 
ternal periosteum;  and  where  it  externally 
surrounds  the  bones  of  the  skull,  it  is  usu- 
ally called  the  pericranium.  The  seeming 
sensibility  of  the  bones  is  that  of  this  mem- 
brane; and  its  use  appears  to  be  to  distri- 
bute the  vessels  on  the  external  surfaces  of 
bones. 

PERIPATETTCS,  the  followers  of  Aris- 
totle, whose  doctrines  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy.  He 
also  was  called  the  Peripatetic  because  he 
delivered  his  lectures  walking \a  the  Lyceum 
at  Athens. 

PEIUPII'ERY,  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  ellipsis,  or  other  regular  curvilinear 
figure. 

PEIUPIPRASIS,  or  PERTPHRASE,  in 
rhetoric,  circumlocution ; or  the  use  of  more 
words  than  arc  necessary  to  express  an  idea. 

PEIUPNEU'MONY,  or  PNEUMO  NIA, 
in  medicine,  an  inilammntion  of  the  lungs, 
attended  with  acute  fever,  purulent  expec- 
toration, and  dinicult  respiration. 

PERIPTEUOU8,  in  architecture,  an  epi- 
thet f^or  a place  encompassed  about  with 
columns. 

PElUS'Cir,  or  PEIUS'CIANS,  in  geo- 
p’aphy,  the  inlinbitantsofcitlicr  frigid  zone, 
between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles; 
where  the  sun,  when  in  the  summer  signs, 
moves  only  round  about  them,  without  set- 
tinir,  and  consequently  their  shadows  in  the 
course  of  the  day  turn  to  every  point  of  the 
compass. 

PElt'ISPERM,  in  botany,  a thick,  fnri- 
naccous,  fleshy,  or  hornv  part  of  the  seeds 
of  plants,  eillier  entirely  or  only  partially 
surrounding  the  embryo,  and  enclosed  with-  i 
in  the  investing  mcnihranc.  I 


^7”*  SRBIPATSTIC  rillLOSOrilY  DKCMNKD  AT  TIIK  CLOSB  Of  THE  I/TU  CENTURT.  6fi3  j 


WITHOUT  AN  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  OP  A COUNTRY,  A KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SOCIETY  IS  LOST. 
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PERISPHAI/SIS,  in  medicine,  the  cir- 
cuinrotation  of  a luxated  bone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  restitution. 

PERISTALTIC  MOTION,  in  medicine, 
a spiral  or  vermicular  spontaneous  motion 
of  the  intestines,  performed  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  circular  and  longitudinal  tibres 
composing  the  fleshy  coats  of  the  intestines, 
by  which  the  chyle  is  driven  into  the  ori- 
fices of  the  lacteal  veins,  and  the  excrements 
are  protruded. 

PER'ISTYLE,  in  architecture,  a circular 
range  of  columns,  or  a building  surrounded 
by  a row  of  pillars. 

PERISYSTOLE,  in  medicine,  the  pause 
or  interval  between  the  systole  or  contrac- 
tion, and  the  diastole  or  dilatation  of  the 
heart. 

PERITONiE'UlM,  in  anatomy,  a thin, 
smooth,  lubricous  membrane  investing  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and 
containing,  more  or  less  completely,  all  the 
viscera  contained  in  it. 

PER  JURY,  in  law,  is  the  crime  of  wilful 
false  swearing  in  any  judicial  proceeding, 
when  lawfully  required  to  depose  the  truth. 
The  common  law  takes  no  notice  of  any 
false  swearing,  but  such  as  is  committed  in 
some  court  of  justice  having  power  to  ad- 
minister the  oath,  or  before  some  officer  or 
magistrate  invested  with  similar  authority, 
in  some  proceeding  relative  to  a civil  suit 
or  criminal  prosecution ; for  the  law  es- 
teems all  other  oaths  unnecessary,  at  least, 
and  hence  will  not  punish  the  breach  of 
them.  By  numerous  statutes  in  England, 
the  penalties  of  perjury  have  been  extended 
to  false  oaths  by  electors,  bankrupts,  insol- 
vent debtors,  &c.  Suboriiafion  o/perjury  is 
the  offence  of  procuring  a man  to  commit 
perjury.  At  the  common  law,  perjury,  and 
the  subornation  of  it  arc  punishable  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  pillory,  transportation,  &c. 
— We  are  told  that  the  Greeks  imagined  no 
person  could  swear  falsely  by  Styx,  without 
some  remarkable  punishment ; and  that  no 
person  guilty  of  perjury  could  enter  the 
cave  of  Palajmon  at  Corinth,  without  being 
made  a memorable  example  of  divine  justice : 
yet  notwithstandingthe  general  abhorrence 
in  which  peijury  was  held,  and  the  credit 
which  was^iven  to  such  accounts  of  divine 
inflictions,  it  was  so  much  practised  by  the 
Greeks,  that  Gracajidea  became  a proverb. 

PERMIT,  a note  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  excise  for  conveying  spirits,  wine,  tea, 
coffee,  &c.,  from  one  place  to  another. 

PERORATION,  the  concluding  part  of 
an  oration,  in  which  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates tiic  principal  points  of  his  discourse 
or  argument,  and  urges  them  with  greater 
earnestness  anil  force,  with  a view  to  make 
a deep  impression  on  his  audience.  The 
main  excellence  of  a peroration  consists  in 
vehemence,  pathos,  and  brevity. 

PEROX'YDE,  in  chemistry,  a substance 
containing  an  unusual  quantity  of  oxygen. 
—To  peroxydiae  is  to  oxydisc  to  the  greatest 
degree. 

IMUIPENDIC'ULAR, hanging  or  extend- 
ing in  a right  line  from  any  point  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  or  of  gravity,  or  at 


right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

A j)erj}endicular  (in  gunnery),  is  a small 

instrument  used  for  the  flnding  the  centre 
line  of  a piece  in  the  operation  of  pointing 
it  at  any  object.  j 

PERPET'UAL  ISIOTION.  The  problem  ! 
of  a perpetual  motion  consists  in  the  invent-  I 
ing  of  a machine  which  has  the  principle  | 
of  its  motion  within  itself ; and  the  means  ' 
proposed  to  solve  this  problem  have  been  as  : 
various  and  opposite  as  its  solution  appears 
to  be  improbable.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  the  friction  of  the  parts  ' 
of  the  machine,  &c.,  necessarily  retard,  and 
finally  stop,  the  motion  of  the  machines,  and  | 
therefore  seem  to  render  perpetual  motion  , 
an  impossibility.  [See  Motiox.]  ■ 

PERPUOSTHATE,  in  chemistry,  a phos- 
phate in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  com- 
bined with  an  oxyde  at  the  highest  degree 
of  oxydation. 

PERQUADRISULTHATE,  in  chemis- 
try,  a sulphate  with  four  proportions  of 
sulphuric  acid  combined  with  a maximum 
of  oxyde.  i 

PERROQUET  or  PARROQUET,  in  or- 
nitholog)',  a small  kind  of  parrot.  Also, 
the  Jlca  Psiftacula,  an  aquatic  fowl  inhabit- 
ing the  isles  of  Japan  and  the  western 
shores  of  America. 

PER'RY,  the  juice  of  pears,  clarified  by 
fermentation,  in  a manner  similar  to  which 
apples  are  prepared  in  the  process  of  making 
cider.  , 

PERSECUTION,  the  infliction  of  pain, 
punishment,  or  death  upon  others  unjustly, 
more  especially  for  adhering  to  a religious 
creed  or  mode  of  worship.  The  history  of 
the  world  is  full  of  persecutions;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  dominant  sect  or  party 
religious  or  political,  which  has  not  at 
times  disgraced  humanity  by  inflicting  un- 
just punishment  or  penalties  upon  their 
fellow’-raen,  for  adliering to  principles  which 
their  consciences  dictated  and  their  judg- 
ment approved. 

PERSISTENT,  in  botany,  continuing 
without  withering;  as  a persiaient  caiys, 
continuing  after  the  corolla  is  withered ; 
or  a peraiatent  hn/,  remaining  on  the  plant 
till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or  till  after  the  summer 
is  over. 

PER'SON,  in  its  general  sense,  is  a hu- 
man being;  a man,  woman,  or  child. 

Peraon,  in  grammar,  a term  applied  to  such 
nouns  or  pronouns,  as  being  either  prefixed 
or  understood,  arc  the  nominatives  in  all 
inflections  of  n verb.  I,  thou  or  you,  ho, 
she  or  it,  arc  called  the  first,  second,  and 
third  peranna.  Hence  we  apply  the  word 
prr.«on  to  the  termination  or  modified  form 
of  the  verb  used  in  connection  with  the  per- 
sons; as,  the  first  peraon  of  the  verb;  or  , 
the  verb  is  in  the  second  peraon. 

PERSONAL,  in  law,  belonging  to  the 
person  and  not  to  the  thing;  as  personal 
goods,  opposed  to  real  properly  or  estates: 
personal  action,  an  action  against  the  per- 
son, wherein  a man  claims  satisfaction  m 
damages  for  an  injury  to  his  person  or 

property. Personal  idenfily,  in  metnphy- 

sics,  sameness  of  being,  of  which  conf  cious*  j 
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ness  is  the  evidence. Personal  verb,  in 

grammar,  a verb  that  has  inflections  or  end- 
ings to  express  the  persons  of  the  agent. 

FERSONA'TvE,  in  botany,  the  *10111  Lin- 
nzan  natural  order  of  plants,  characterized 
by  being  fetid,  poisonous,  and  aromatic, 
with  an  irregular  open  petal. 

PERSONIFICATION,  the  giving  to  an 
inanimate  object  the  sentiments  and  lan- 
guage of  a rational  being ; or  the  represen- 
tation of  an  inanimate  being  with  the  affec- 
tions and  actions  of  a person.  The  more 
the  imagination  prevails  among  a people, 
the  more  common  are  personifications ; 
and  as  reflection  acquires  the  ascendancy, 
personifications  arc  less  used. 

PERSPEC'TIVE,  that  branch  of  optics 
which  teaches  the  art  of  representing  ob- 
jects on  a plane  surface,  in  the  manner  they 
Appear  under  the  peculiarities  incident  to 
distance  and  heiglit.  It  is  consequently  a 
science  of  the  first  importance  to  the  paint- 
er. In  a practical  sense,  perspective  is  the 
art  of  drawing,  according  to  the  principles 
of  geometry,  the  true  representations  of 
real  objects ; and  is  divided  into  lineal  per- 
spectire,  which  relates  to  the  position,  form, 
magnitude,  &c.  of  the  several  lines  or  con- 
tours of  objects,  and  aerial  perspective, 
which  has  principally  a reference  to  the  co- 
louring and  shading  of  distant  objects. 
Suppose  we  view  a point  situated  beyond 
an  upright  transparent  plane,  os  a glass 
window',  the  spot  where  a straight  line 
from  the  eye  to  this  point  will  go  through 
the  w'indow'  is  the  perspective  representation 
of  it : for  the  eye  views  oil  objects  by  means 
of  rays  of  light,  w hich  proceed  from  it,  to 
the  diflerent  points  of  the  object,  in  straight 
lines,  ^t  us  then  imagine  a spectator  to 
be  looking  at  a prospect  without  doors, 
from  within,  through  a glass  window ; he 
will  perceive  not  dhly  the  vast  extent 
which  so  small  an  aperture  will  admit  to  be 
seen  by  his  eye,  but  also  the  sliape,  size, 
and  situation  of  every  object  upon  the 
glass.  If  the  objects  arc  near  the  window, 
the  spaces  which  they  take  upon  the  glass 
will  be  proportionably  larger  than  wlicn 
they  are  at  a greater  distance ; if  they  arc 
parallel  to  the  window,  then  their  slinpes 
upon  the  glass  will  be  parallel  also;  but  if 
they  are  oblique,  then  their  slinpes  will  be 
oblique,  and  so  on.  And  he  will  always  per- 
ceive, that  as  he  alters  the  situation  of  liis 
eye,  the  situation  of  the  objects  upon  the 
window  will  be  altered  also : if  he  raises  his 
eye,  the  objects  will  seem  to  keep  pace  with 
it,  and  rise  higher  upon  the  window;  andthe 
contrary,  if  he  lowers  it.  And  so  in  every 
siniation  of  the  eye,  the  objects  upon  the 
window  will  seem  to  rise  higher  or  lower; 
and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  whole 
prospect  will  be  proportionably  greater  or 
t ^ eye  is  elcrated  or  depressed  ; and 
the  horizon  will,  in  every  situation  of  the 
eye,  be  upon  a level  with  it;  that  is,  the  ima- 
ginary line  which  uarts  the  earth  and  sky  will 
seem  to  be  raised  as  far  above  the  ground 
yion  which  the  spectator  stands  ns  his  eye  is. 
Now  suppose  the  person  at  the  window, 
keeping  his  head  steady,  draws  the  figure 


of  an  object  seen  through  it  upon  the  glass 
with  a pencil,  as  if  the  point  of  the  pencil 
touched  the  object;  he  w’ould  then  have  a 
true  representation  of  the  object  in  per- 
spective, as  it  appears  to  his  eye  : for  as  vi- 
sion is  occasioned  by  pencils  of  rays  coming 
in  straight  lines  to  the  eye  from  every  point 
of  the  /Visible  object,  it  is  plain  that,  by 
joining  the  points  in  the  transparent  plane 
through  w’hich  all  those  pencils  of  rays  re- 
spectively pass,  an  exact  representation 
must  be  formed  of  the  object,  as  it  appears 
to  the  eye  in  that  particular  position,  and 
at  that  detemined  distance.  And  were 
pictures  of  things  to  be  always  first  drawn 
on  transparent  planes,  this  simple  opera- 
tion, with  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded,  would  comprise  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  perspective.  But  w'hat  is 
called  the  art  of  perspective,  according  to 
certain  rules  deduced  from  optics  and  geo- 
metry, constitutes  a study  too  intricate  for 
its  thorough  development  in  a work  of  this 
kind,  and  forms  a branch  of  study  w hich 
can  only  be  obtained  secundum  artem. 
Aerial  pers2)ective  teaches  how  to  judge  of 
the  degree  of  light  which  objects  reflect  in 
projjortion  to  their  distance,  and  of  the  gra- 
dation of  their  tints  in  proportion  to  the 
intervening  air.  It  is  only  the  nearest  ob- 
jects which  appear  in  their  true  colours 
and  full  light.  In  the  case  of  the  more 
distant,  the  light  and  colour  become  blend- 
ed with  the  colours  of  the  vapours  which 
fill  the  air,  in  proportion  to  their  distance, 
until  at  last  the  objects  become  lost  in  an 
indistinct  mass,  of  a blucish  tinge,  in  the 
horizon.  A painter,  therefore,  who  would 
succeed  in  aCrial  perspective,  ought  care- 
fully to  study  the  effects  w’hich  distance  in 
its  different  degrees,  or  accidental  colours 
of  light,  have  on  each  particular  colour ; 
and  in  order  to  give  any  colour  its  proper 
effect  in  proportion  to  its  distance,  it  ought 
to  be  known  what  the  appearance  of  that 
colour  would  be  were  it  close  to  the  eye, 
regard  being  had  to  tlint  degree  of  light 
w hich  is  chosen  as  the  principal  light  of 
the  nicturc : for  if  any  colour  is  made  too 
bright  for  another,  or  for  the  general  co- 
louring of  tlic  picture,  the  brightness  of 
that  colour,  to  use  a technical  phrase,  w ill 
kill  the  rest.  In  short,  the  harmony  uf  a 
picture,  and  tliat  captivating  charm  which 
w'c  find  more  particularly  in  good  landscape 
painting,  depend  greatly  upon  a correct  ap- 
plication of  iU‘rinl  perspective. 

RERyPI RA'TION,  in  medicine,  that  va- 
porous evacuation  of  tlie  juices  of  the  body 
through  the  norcs  of  the  skin,  which 
equalizes  the  neat  in  animals.  It  is  dis- 
tiiiguisiied  into  sensible  and  insensible  per- 
tiiiralion;  tlie  former  of  which  is  visible  in 
tlic  form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to 
the  epidcniiis,  and  the  latter  is  so  sublilc  a 
vammr  that  wc  cannot  see  it  with  the 
nnxed  eye.  The  uses  of  the  insensible 
perspiration  arc,  1.  to  liberate  the  blond 
from  supcrtliintis  animal  gas,  azote,  and 
water;  2.  to  eliminate  the  noxious  and  he- 
terogeneous excrements;  hence  the  acid, 
rancid,  leguminous,  or  putrid  perspiration 


PKRSriRATION  DtHtNISnSS  WniLB  KATINO;  INrRKABRS  DUniNO  DIOKSTION. 
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WOOLLEN  CLOTH  rBESEBVBS  WARMTH  TO  THE  SKIN  UNDER  ALL  C1RCU5ISTANCRS,  AND  ALLOWS  THE  PERSPIRATION  TO  ESCAPE  THROUGH  ITS  TEXTURE 


WAS  INTRODUCED  IN  SYRACUSE  TO  PREVENT  THE  TYRANNY  OF  TUB  RICHER  CITIZENS,  WHO  OFTEN  AIMED  AT  THE  DIADEM. 


IRON  CONTRIBUTES  GREATLY  TO  THE  PROCESS  OF  PETRIFACTION. 
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of  some  men ; 3.  to  moisten  the  external 
surface  of  the  body,  lest  the  epidermis  and 
its  nervous  papillae  be  dried  up  by  the  at- 
mospheric air;  and  4.  to  counterbalance 
the  suppressed  pulmonary  transpiration  of 
the  lungs.  Perspiration  is  accordingly  es- 
sential to  health,  and  when  deficient  may 
be  promoted  by  exercise,  the  warm  bath, 
or  friction.  At  ordinary  times,  it  should 
never  fail  of  encouragement  from  washing 
the  hands,  feet,  &c. 

PERSULTHATE,  in  chemistry,  a com- 
bination of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  per- 
oxyde  of  iron. 

PERTU'SED,  in  botany,  full  of  hollow 
dots  on  the  surface,  as  a leaf. 

PERU'VIAN  BARK.  [See  Bark.] 

PESA'DE,  in  horsemanship,  the  motion 
of  a horse  when  he  raises  his  fore  quarters, 
keeping  his  hind  feet  on  the  ground  with- 
out advancing. 

PES'TILENCE,  any  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease  that  is  epidemic  and  mor- 
tal.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  any  moral 

disease  or  corruxition  destructive  of  happi- 
ness 

PETAL,  in  botany,  a flower-leaf.  In 
flowers  of  several  petals,  the  corolla  is  the 
whole,  and  a petal  is  one  of  Uic  leaves  of 
which  the  whole  corolla  is  composed.— 
Petaloidy  having  the  form  of  petids. 

PETALISM,  in  antiquity,  a form  of  pro- 
scription or  banishment  practised  at  Syra- 
cuse, by  writing  the  person’s  name  on  a 
leaf;  whence  the  name.  It  differed  from 
the  Athenian  ostracism  merely  in  being  for 
five  years  instead  of  ten,  and  the  name 
being  written  on  leaves  instead  of  shells  or 
tiles. 

PET'ALITE,  a rare  mineral  occurring  in 
masses,  having  a foliated  structure  ; its  co- 
lour milk  white,  or  shaded  with  gray,  red, 
or  green. 

PETARD',  in  fortification,  a hollow  en- 
gine shaped  like  a sugar-loaf,  to  be  loaded 
with  powder  and  fixed  on  a plank ; made 
for  breaking  open  gates,  drawbridges,  &c. 

PETASUS,  in  antiquity,  a covering  for 
the  head,  similar  to  a broad  brimmed  hat, 

used  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun. In 

architecture,  the  cupola  of  a house,  in  the 
form  of  a petasus. 

PETAURIS'T/E,  in  antiquity,  a name 
given  to  certain  athletoc,  who  threw  them- 
selves from  a machine  called  a peiaurum, 
which  was  hung  high  in  the  air,  and  de 
scended  to  the  earth  by  incnns  of  a rope. 

PETE'CIII/E,  purnle  spots  which  ap- 
pear on  the  skin  in  malignant  fevers,  licnee 
the  term  petechial  fever.  - . n 

PETIOLE,  in  botany,  the  leaf-stalk,  or 
the  stem  which  Bupports  the  Icnf.  Hence 
the  epithet  pefioiafe  for  a leaf  growing  on 

I’ET'lT,  or  I’ETTY.  Tlic  former  word 
occurs  in  our  law  books  in  such  phrases  ns 
petit  jury,  petit  treason,  petit  larceny,  etc. ; 
but  as  the  practice  is  giving  way  to  the  use 
of  the  English  petty,  and  ns  t'jcrc  is  no 
reason  why  the  language  should  be  disfi- 
gured with  barbarisms  or  jargon  of  any 
Kind,  we  trust  that  these  and  other  sinular 


hybrid  compounds  will  ere  long  be  altoge- 
ther abolished. Petit  treason,  the  crime 

of  killing  a person  to  whom  the  offender 
owes  duty  or  subjection.  Thus  the  crime 
of  murder,  when  a wife  kills  her  husband, 
or  a servant  his  master,  has  this  appella- 
tion.  Petit  larceny,  the  stealing  of  goods 

of  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  or  under  tliat 

amount. Petit  cirnstable,  an  inferior  civil 

officer  subordinate  to  the  high  constable. 

■ Petit  jury,  a jury  of  twelve  freeholders 
who  are  empanelled  to  try  causes  in  a 
court ; so  called  in  distinction  from  the 
grand  jury,  which  tries  the  truth  of  indict- 
ments. [SeeJuRX.] 

PETI'TION,  a formal  supplication  or 
request  made  by  an  inferior  to  a superior, 
especially  to  one  having  some  jurisdiction. 
Also,  a paper  containing  a supplication  or 
solicitation  ; as  private  or  public  petitions 
to  parliament. 

PETI'TIO  PRINCIPII,  in  logic,  the 
taking  a thing  for  true,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions from  it  as  such  ; when  it  is  either 
false,  or  at  least  requires  to  be  proved  be- 
fore any  inferences  can  be  deduced  from  it. 
In  common  parlance  this  is  called  “ beg- 
ging the  question.” 

PETpNG',  the  Chinese  name  of  a spe- 
cies of  copper  of  a white  colour.  It  differs 
from  ixtienag,  though  it  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  it. 

PE'TREL,  in  ornithology,  the  ProceU 
laria  of  Linneeus,  a genus  of  birds  well 
known  to  seamen  by  the  name  of  “Mother 
Carey’s  chickens,”  whose  appearance  is 
dreaded  by  them  as  a sure  prognostic  of  a 
storm.  They  breed  in  rocks  adjoining  the 
sea,  forming  their  nests  in  cavities.  They 
seem  to  repose  in  a common  breeze ; but 
upon  the  approach,  or  during  the  continu- 
ation, of  a gale,  they  surround  a ship,  and 
catch  up  the  small  animals  which  the  agi- 
tated  ocean  brings  near  the  surface,  or  any 
food  that  may  be  dropped  from  the  vessel. 
Whisking  like  an  arrow  through  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  abyss,  and  darting  away  over 
the  foaming  crest  of  some  mountain  wave, 
they  attend  the  labouring  bark  in  all  her 
]>crilous  course.  When  the  storm  subsides, 
they  retire  to  rest,  and  arc  no  more  seen, 
'i'itc  inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  islands  use 
them  ns  lamps : they  x>nss  a wick  through 
their  bodies,  which,  when  lighted,  burns  a 
long  lime,  from  the  quantity  oi  fat  they 
contain. 

FETUIFACTIOX,  in  natural  history, 
the  conversion  of  wood,  bones,  and  other 
substances  into  stone.  Petrified  bodies  are 
more  or  less  altered  fn)iu  their  original 
state,  according  to  the  different  substances 
among  which  they  have  lain  in  the  earth.  i 
Some  arc  found  hut  very  slightly  changed,  ' 
wliile  others  arc  so  highly  impregnated  with 
crysialiiie,  sparry,  X'vritieal,  or  other  extra- 
trancous  matter,  ns  to  appear  mere  masses 
of  stone  ; but  they  are  generally  of  the 
external  dimensions,  and  retain  more  or 
less  of  the  internal  figure  of  the  bodies  into 
the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has  made  its  ^ 
way.  The  animal  substances  thus  fomm  } 
petrified  arc  sca-shclU,  the  teeth,  bony 
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lates  and  bones  of  fish,  the  bones  of  land 
animals,  &c.  Tliese  arc  found  variously  al- 
tered by  the  insinuation  of  stony  and  mine- 
ral matter  into  their  pores;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  some  of  them  is  wholly  gone, 
there  being  only  stony,  sparry,  or  other  mi- 
neral matter  remaining  in  the  shape  and 
form.  [Sec  Organic  Remains.] 

PETRO  LEUM,  or  Rock-oil,  in  mine- 
ralogy, an  extrcBiely  subtile  and  penetrating 
tluiu  exuding  from  the  earth,  or  from  cavities 
in  rocks,  being  the  thinnest  of  all  the  native 
bitumens.  It  is  very  light  and  pellucid; 
but  though  equally  bright  and  clear  under 
all  circumstances,  it  is  liable  to  a very  great 
variety  as  to  its  colour.  The  substances 
which  mineralogists  have  distinguished  by 
the  names  asphaltum,  maltha,  petroleum, 
and  naptha,  are  thought  by  some  naturalists 
i to  be  mere  varieties  of  one  species,  and  form 
I a scries  which  passes  into  coal.  They  may 
' be  thus  distinguished.  Asphaltum  forms 
I the  connection  with  pitch  coal ; and  is 
found  in  veins,  and  in  small  masses,  and 
I also  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  lakes. 
Maltha  is  softer,  has  a degree  of  tenacity, 
and  a strong  bituminous  smell.  Petroleum 
. is  semi-liquid,  semi-transparent,  of  a red- 

■ dish  brown  colour,  and  fetid  odour.  Naptha 
is  of  a lighter  colour,  more  or  less  transpa- 

! rent,  perfectly  liquid,  light,  odoriferous,  vo- 
‘ Utile,  and  itiHainmablc. 

PETKOMY  ZON,  in  ichthyology,  thelam- 
prev,  a genus  of  fishes  whose  form  and  mo- 
tion resemble  those  of  the  cel,  and  of  which 
there  are  nine  species.  The  Petromyzon 
mariiHS,  or  great  lamprey,  is  usually  of  a 
brown  olive  colour  tinged  with  yellowish 
white.  It  frequently  otows  to  the  length 
of  three  feet,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  seas, 
but  ascends  the  rivers  early  in  the  spring, 
ill  which  it  resides  nfew  months,  anu  then 
returns  to  the  ocean.  It  is  viviparous,  and 
supposed  to  subsist  almost  entirely  on 
worms  and  fishes,  rishes  of  this  genus 
fasten  themselves  with  the  jn^i^gcd  edges  of 
the  mouth  to  large  stones  with  the  most 
extraordinary  firmness.  They  have  a won- 
' derfiil  tenacity  to  life,  and  various  parts  of 
I tiie  body  long  continue  to  move  after  it  is 
I separated  from  the  head;  and  the  head 

■ itself  will  adhere  to  a rock  for  hours  after 
I the  greater  part  of  the  body  is  cut  away, 
j The  Pe/romyzon  ^uriatilis,  or  little  lam- 
' prey,  is  vrry  abundant  in  the  Thames. 

I'ETROSI  LEX,  in  mineralogy,  a i^cnus 
! of  earths  of  the  siliceous  order ; consisting 
I for  the  most  part  of  silica,  w ith  a portion  of 
' alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found 
in  primitive  rocks  and  stratified  mountains, 
has  no  lustre,  and  melts  before  the  bluw*- 
pine. 

PKTRO  SUM  OS,  in  anatomy,  the  inner 
process  of  the  hones  of  the  temples;  so 
named  on  account  of  its  hardness  and 
crngzcdness. 

PKILNS'K.  or  PETUNTSE,  in  mine- 
ralogy, a sort  of  porcelain  clay  used  by  the 
(/hiio’sc  in  thr  inamifncturc  of  porcelain  or 
china  wnre.  It  is  a variety  of  feldspar. 

i'EW'TER,  a coinposition  of  rnctilions 
metal,  rrmsisting  of  tin  and  lead,  or  of  liii 


alloyed  with  such  proportions  of  lend,  zinc, 
bismuth,  antimony,  or  copper,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  workman  has  shown  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  its 
hardness  and  colour.  The  kind  of  pewter  of 
which  tea-pots  are  made  (called  Rritannia 
metal)  is  said  to  be  an  alloy  of  eqnal  parts 
of  brass,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth  ; but 
it  is  believed  that  the  tin  greatly  prepon- 
derates. The  pewterer  fashions  almost  all 
his  articles  by  casting  them  in  moulds  of 
brass  or  bronze,  which  are  made  in  various 
pieces  nicely  fitted  and  locked  together. 

PIIA-GEDEXTC,  a medicine  or  appli- 
cation that  eats  away  proud  or  fungous 
flesh.  Any  wound  or  ulcer  that  corrodes  or 
eats  away  the  flesh  is  also  termed  phage- 
denic.  Phagedenic  xcater,  a mixture  of 

quick  lime  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

PHAL/E'NA,  in  entomology,  the  moth,  a 
genus  of  insects  of  the  lepidopterous  order, 
having  the  antennee  gradually  tapering  from 
the  hose  to  the  tips,  ton^e  spiral,  and  wings 
when  at  rest  generally  deflected. 

PIIAL'ANX,  in  the  military  afiaira  of 
Greece,  a square  and  compact  battalion  or 
body  of  soldiers,  formed  in  ranks  and  flies 
compact  and  deep,  with  their  shields  joined 
and  pikes  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  break  it.  At 
first  the  phalanx  consisted  of  4000  men, 
but  was  afterwards  doubled  and  even  qua- 
drupled. The  Macedonian  phalanx  is  thus 
described  by  Polybius.  It  was  a square  of 
pikemen,  consisting  of  sixteen  in  flank  and 
five  hundred  in  front;  the  soldiers  stood  so 
close  togetlier  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth 
rank  extended  tlirce  feet  beyond  the  front: 
the  rest,  whose  pikes  were  not  serviceable 
owing  to  their  distance  from  the  front, 
couched  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
that  stood  before  them,  and  so  locking  them 
togetlier  in  file,  pressed  forward  to  support 
and  push  on  the  former  rank,  by  which 
means  the  assault  was  rendered  more  vio- 

I lent  and  irresistible. The  w'ord  phalanx 

is  likewise  used  for  nnv  combination  of 
people  distinguished  for  firmness  or  solidity 
of  union. 

PIl  AI/AROPE,  in  ornitholoa^,  the  name 
of  several  species  of  waler  fowls  inhabiting 
I the  iiorthcni  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. They  live  on  the  aru  coasts,  fly  well, 
and  Bwiin  expertlv,  resisting  the  heaviest 
w'nvcs,  but  never  dive.  Their  flesh  is  oily 
and  unpalatable. 

PII ANTASMAGO'RIA,  an  optical  exhi- 
hilion  very  similar  to  the  magic  lantern. 
It  lakes  its  name  from  phantasm,  an  inm- 
giiinry  or  airy  appearnnoc. 

I PIIAR'ISEES,  a sect  among  the  Jews, 
I who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
for  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  which  they 
derived  from  the  same  fountain  with  (he 
written  word  itself,  ]>rctLMiding  that  both 
> were  delivered  to  Muses  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  were  therefore  both  of  equal  authority. 
Prom  their  rigorous  ohservatiec  of  these 
traditions  they  considered  thcnisrlves  ns 
; more  holy  than  other  Jews,  and  therefore 
sepnrated  ihcniselvesfroni  them ; and  hence, 
from  the  Hebrew  word  jtharis,  w hich  signi- 
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fies  to  separate,  they  had  the  name  of  pha- 
riseea  or  separatists.  The  pharisees  num- 
bered in  their  ranks  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  statesmen  in  Judsea;  and  as 
persons  of  all  conditions  were  admitted  into 
their  society,  they  gained  a political  influ- 
ence w'hich  often  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  nation  under  the  Maccabees,  and 
brought  into  their  hands  the  power  which 
had  been  left  to  the  great  council  by  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Christ.  They  be- 
lieved in  a resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
the  existence  of  angels;  but,  according  to 
Josephus,  their  belief  extended  to  no  more 
than  a Pythagorean  resurrection,  that  is,  of 
the  soul  only,  by  its  transmigration  into 
another  body  and  being  born  anew  with  it. 
From  this  resurrection  they  excluded  all 
w'ho  were  notoriously  wicked,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  the  souls  of  such  persons  were 
doomed  to  a state  of  everlasting  woe. 

PIIARMACEU'TICS,  pharmacy;  or  the 
science  of  preparing  and  exhibiting  medi- 
cines. 

PHAR'MACOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  arse- 
niate  of  lime,  which  is  either  milk  w'hite  or 
inclining  to  a yellowish  white,  and  occurs 
in  small  reniform,  botryoidal  and  globular 
masses,  with  a silky  lustre. 

PHARMACOL'OGY,  the  science  or 
knowledge  of  drugs,  or  the  art  of  preparing 
medicines.  He  who  writes  on  this  science 
is  called  a pharmacologist,  and  he  w'ho  sells 
the  medicines  so  prepared,  &pharmacopolist, 
or  apothecary. 

PHARMACOPCETA,  a dispensatory,  or 
book  of  directions  for  the  composition  of 
medicines  approved  of  by  medical  practi- 
tioners, or  published  by  authority. 

PH  AR'MAC  Y,  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
signifles  the  art  of  preserving,  preparing, 
compounding  and  combining  whatever  sub- 
stances may  be  necessary  to  use  for  medical 
purposes ; and  as  these  substances  may  be 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  to  understand 
the  theory  of  pharmacy  requires  a know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and 
mineralogy,  in  order  to  determine  their 
properties  and  the  laws  of  their  composi- 
tion and  decomposition.  In  a narrower 
sense,  pharmacy  is  merely  the  art  of  com- 
pounding and  mixing  drugs  according  to 
the  prescription  of  the  physician. 

PlIA'ROS,  a light-house,  or  lofty  build- 
ing near  the  sen,  where  a fire  is  kept  burn- 
ing during  the  night,  to  serve  as  a beacon 
to  vessels.  TliePlmros  of  Alexandria,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Pharos,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  name  is  8U|)poscd  to  have 
been  given  to  edifices  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion. The  tower  of  king  Pharos  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile;  it  consisted  of  seve- 
ral stories  or  galleries,  surmounted  with  a 
lantern,  and  was  seen  for  many  leagues  at 
sea,  as  well  as  all  along  the  coast. 

PlIARYN(iOTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  making  an  incision  into  the  pha- 
rynx to  remove  a tumour  or  anything  that 
oostructs  the  passage. 

PII.VRYNX,  in  anatomy,  the  muscular 
, bag  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  It  is 


shaped  bke  a funnel,  adheres  to  the  fauces 
behind  the  larynx,  and  terminates  in  the 
oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the  mas- 
ticatbd  food,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

PHA'SES,  in  astronomy,  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon  at  different  ages, 
being  first  a crescent,  then  &semicircle,  then 
gibbous,  and  lastly when  she  returns  by 
the  same  gradation  to  the  state  of  a new' 

moon. The  word  phases  is  sometimes 

used  metaphorically,  to  designate  various 
stages  and  appearances  of  one  great  histo- 
ric^ event ; as,  “ the  different  phases  which 
the  French  revolution  assumed,*’  &c. 

PHASIA^'US,  in  ornithology,  a genus 
of  birds  of  the  order  Gallina,  including  the 
different  varieties  of  the  pheasant  species, 
and  the  domestic  cock  and  hen. 

PHASMA'TA,  in  physiology,  certain  ap- 
pearances arising  from  the  various  tine 
tures  of  the  clouds,  by  the  rays  of  the  hea- 
venly luminaries,  especially  the  sun  and 
moon. 

PHEAS'ANT,  in  ornithology,  a beautiful 
bird  of  the  genus  Phasianus,  of  which  there 
arc  several  varieties,  including  among  them 
the  common  domestic  fowl.  The  true 
pheasant  (phasianus  colchicus),  the  delight 
of  the  sportsman  and  the  epicure,  is  distin- 
guished by  having  a long  tail,  the  feathers 
of  which  are  of  different  lengths,  and  over- 
lay each  other.  In  their  wild  state,  these 
birds  feed,  like  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous 
tribe,  upon  vegetable  food.  The  female 
constructs  her  nest  of  leaves  in  some  re- 
tired spot ; and  if  any  of  her  eggs  are  taken 
away,  she  continues,  like  the  common  hen, 
to  lay  an  additional  quantity.  There  are 
several  varieties,  produced  by  climate  and 
domestication.  The  golden  pheasant  (pha^ 
sianns  piefus),  a native  of  Chinn,  is  remark- 
able  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage:  the 
prevailing  colours  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  a crest  upon  the 
head,  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasure.  The 
iris,  bill,  and  legs  arc  yellow  ; the  tail  long 
and  richly  tinted,  and  from  alDovc  it  arise  a 
number  of  long,  straight  feathers,  of  a va- 
ried hue  of  scarlet  and  yellow.  Another 
fine  species  found  in  China  is  the  silver 
pheasant  /'phasianus  nyc/hemerusj : it  is  of 
a silvery  white  colour,  with  very  delicate 
black  lines  on  each  feather,  and  black  un- 
der the  belly.  Rut  the  most  splendid  bird 
of  this  genus  is  the  argus  pheasant  f'phasia> 
nus  arpusj.  This  species,  which  is  of  a 
large  size,  is  found  on  the  mountains  in 
Sumatra  and  some  other  of  the  Indian  isles. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  long  tail,  large 
wing  feathers,  and  a profusion  of  oeellatc 
spots,  which  give  this  bird  an  extraordinary 
and  most  beautiful  appearance. 

l*lIKI,LOFLAS'TlCS,  the  art  of  repre- 
senting works  of  architecture  on  a reduced 
scale  in  cork,  which  affords  very  fine  mo- 
dels, and  arc  cheaper  than  those  in  wood, 
stone,  gypsum,  *ftc. 

I’lIKN'GITE,  in  mineralogy,  a beautiful 
species  of  alabaster,  superior  in  brightnos 
to  the  gcneralitv  of  marble. 

FIIENOaM'ENON,  in  physics,  whatever 
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is  presented  to  tlie  eye  by  observation  or 
experiment,  or  whatever  is  discovered  to 
exist ; as,  the  phenomena  of  heavenly  bodies 
or  terrcstial  substances ; the  phenomena  of 
• heat,  colour,  vision,  &c. 
j PUE'ON,  in  heraldry,  a hind  of  dart  with 
a barbed  head.  Its  head  is  frequently  borne 
I iu  coat  armours,  and  termed  a pheon*s 
head. 

PIIIDITIA,  in  antiquity,  Lacedemonian 
festivals,  remarkable  for  the  frugality  of  the 
entertainment,  and  the  charitable  intention 
of  the  meeting.  They  were  held  in  public 
places,  and  in  the  open  air.  Those  who  at- 
tended made  contributions  of  flour,  wine, 
cheese,  and  flgs.  Rich  and  poor  assisted 
alike  at  this  feast,  and  were  upon  the  same 
footing ; the  design  of  the  institution  being, 
like  that  of  the  Roman  Choristia,  to  recon- 
cile diflercnccs,  and  to  cultivate  pence, 
friendship,  and  a good  understanding  among 
all  the  citizens,  of  every  rank  and  degree. 

PHILADELPII'US,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  plants,  class  12  Icoeandria,  order  1 MonO‘ 
ffynia.  The  species  are  deciduous  shrubs  of 
the  Syringa  tnbe. 

PHILAN^niROPY,  good-wUl  and  bene- 
\ Tolence  towards  the  whole  of  mankind.  It 
dilTers  from  friendship,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
no  limits  to  its  sphere  of  action,  whereas 
friendship  may  be  conflned  to  an  individual ; 
but  a true  philanthropist  so  loves  his  fellow* 

! men  that  he  is  continually  exerting  himself 
, for  their  welfare. 

PHILIPPIC,  a word  used  to  denote  any 
discourse  or  declamation  full  of  acrimo- 
nious invective.  It  is  derived  from  an  ora- 
I tion  made  by  Demosthenes  against  Philip 
I of  Maccdoii,  in  w’bich  the  orator  inveighs 
aj^nst  the  indolence  of  the  Athenians. 
Tne  fourteen  oratH)ns  of  Cicero  against 
Mark  Antoiiv  are  also  called  philippics. 

PIIILOL'OGY,  in  its  usual  acceptation, 
is  that  branch  of  literature  which  compre- 
hends a knowledge  of  the  etymology  or 
origin  and  combination  of  words,  and  what- 
ever relates  to  the  history,  aflinily,  and  pre- 
sent state  of  languages.  In  a wider  sense 
it  signifies  an  assemblage  of  sciences,  con* 
si-tting  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  anti- 
qiiiiir  history,  criticism,  &c.  usually  iinder- 
•to^»d  by  the  French  term  belles  lettres. 

PlIiLLYR'KA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  2 Diandrin,  order  I Monoffi/nin. 
The  sjM  ci(  H con>ti8t  of  the  mock  privet,  well 
known  evergreen  shrubs. 

PHII,08'()PIiY,  the  love  or  pursuit  of 
knowledge  or  wisdom.  In  a general  sense, 
the  tcnii  philosophy  includes  observation 
and  reflection  on  every  subject ; or  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  nil  phenomena, 
both  of  mind  and  of  matter.  The  term 
philosopher  originated  with  Pyt  hngnrns,  who 
declined  the  title  of  the  tf’ise,  which  had 
hern  given  to  his  predecessors,  ami  con- 
tented himself  with  the  name  of  a "friend, 
or  lovnr  of  wlwlom."  The  true  end  of  phi- 
J«»'ophy  is  to  ascertain  facts  or  truth,  and 
the  ennsr^  of  things  and  their  phen<)ineiiA ; 
to  enlarge  our  virus  of  (hid  and  his  works, 
and  to  renderour  knowledge  of  both  prne- 
tirally  useful  and  subservient  to  human 


happiness.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.  The 
iiitellectual  part  comprehends  logic  and  me- 
taphysics; the  moral  part  contains  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nations,  ethics,  and  politics; 
the  physical  part  comprises  the  doctrine  of 
bodies,  animate  or  inanimate.  "With  how 
much  propriety  tlien  do  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  nature  call 
themselves  philosophers  (lovers  of  science), 
rather  than  assume  any  other  name  which 
would  arrogantly  imply  the  perfection  of 
their  knowledge.  Philosophy,  in  general, 
w’as  so  imperfect  in  the  earliest  ages  of  an- 
tiquity, and  even  iu  the  more  polished  times 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  it  appears,  w'hen 
looking  down  from  the  high  pinnacle  of 
modern  improvements  and  of  late  discove- 
ries, hut  little  removed  from  solemn  trifling 
and  puerile  affectation.  Yet  some  of  the 
ancients,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  come  so 
near  the  truth  in  matters  of  high  importance, 
that  w'e  are  led  to  w'ouder  how’  they  failed 
of  making  the  discovery.  In  ethics  and  in 
politics  they  have  left  behind  them  some  ex- 
cellent works;  but  the  solution  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  was  reserved  for  a Bacon 
and  a New'ton  to  effect.  Their  reasonings 
were  hypothetical,  for  they  never  thought 
of  arguing  by  induction — the  only  chain  by 
w'hicn  truth  can  be  drawn  from  many  of 
her  deep  recesses.  [The  reader  will  find, 
under  their  proper  heads,  the  several  parts 
of  Philosophy,  natural  and  experimental,  se- 
parately noticed.  On  a subject  so  vast  and 
comprehensive,  it  would  be  vain  indeed  for 
us  to  attempt  a complete  treatise,  or  to 
endeavour  to  w’ritc  a continuous  history ; 
but  we  may,  not  inappropriately,  introduce 
in  this  place  a brief  sketch  of  the  leading 
systems  which  prevailed  at  diflerent  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  and  conclude  by  a few 
observations  on  the  progress  of  phuosopliy 

during  more  recent  times.] Pj/thaporcan 

philosophy,  the  system  taught  by  Pytha- 
goras, who  flourished  600  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  lie  described  thcD||||p- 
Rs  one  incorruptible,  invisible  being; 
differed  from  some  of  the  ancients,  as 
Kpicurus,  in  conceiving  a connectiun  be- 
tween God  and  man:  that  is,  in  teaching 
tlic  doctrine  of  a superintending  provi- 
deuce.  He  asserted  the  iinmorinlity  of  tlic 
sou);  hut  in  a sense  essentially  peculiar, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
by  IMato,  ns  it  is,  in  part,  at  this  day  by  the 
Hindoos.  In  the  cosmogony  of  Pytlingo- 
ras,  suirit,  however  diffused  through  all 
animals,  was  part  of  the  Divinity  himself, 
separated  only  by  the  gross  forms  of  inni- 
tcr,  and  ready,  whenever  disengaged,  to 
unite  itself  with  the  kindred  essence  of 
God:  but  God  was  only  purity;  and  (he 
mind  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  uniting  with 
liiin  a portion  of  spirit  soiled  with  (he  cor- 
ruption of  n sinful  life.  The  loul,  there- 
fore, once  tnintr«l,  could  never  return  to 
the  Deity  wheiien  it  eniniinted,  (ill  it  had 
again  recovered  its  innocence.  After  Imv- 
ing  niiininted  a huinnii  body  by  whieli 
crirm  s had  been  eoininitted,  it  was  denied 
tlie  great  object  of  its  desire,  a union  with 
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its  God,  and  forced  to  enter  into  other  bo- 
dies, till  at  length  it  tilled  a righteous  one 
To  this  theory  was  added  another,  by  means 
of  which  punishments,  proportioned  to  its 
offences,  were  awarded : according  to  this, 
the  soul  of  a negro-driver  would  pass  into 
the  body  of  an  infant  negro;  and  that 
which  in  one  existence  plied  the  whip,  in 
the  other  would  receive  the  lash : the  soul 
of  the  T^dcked  would  occupy  the  body  of 
some  animal  exposed  to  suffering;  and  that 
of  a being  of  few  foibles  undergo  a sentence 
proportionably  mild. — Such  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  a leading  feature  in  the  Pythagorean 
system.-  Socratic  philosophy,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  Socrates,  who  flourished  at  Athens 
about  *100  years  b.c.,  and  died  a martyr  in 
the  cause  of  natural  religion  against  pagan- 
ism. He  is  said  to  have  opened  the  career 
of  moral  philosophy  in  Greece,  where  he 
preceded  Plato,  from  the  writings  of  which 
latter  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  is  chiefly 
known,  for  he  wrote  nothing  himself.  "While 
other  philosophers  boasted  of  their  know- 
ledge, he  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  his 
ignorance,  asserting  that  he  knew  nothing 
but  this,  that  he  knew  nothing.  Socrates 
led  men  from  the  contemplation  of  uni- 
versal nature  to  that  of  themselves  ; a 
branch  of  philosophy  which  was  inculcated 
in  that  famous  inscription,  Know  thyself  I 
The  Socratic  method  of  argument  was  that 
of  leading  an  antagonist  to  acknowledge  a 
proposition  himself,  by  dint  of  repeated 
questions,  in  preference  to  that  of  laying  it 
down  authoritatively. Platonic  philoso- 

phy, a system  of  theology  and  morals,  de- 
livered by  Plato  about  350  years  before 
Christ.  Plato,  it  is  said,  laboured  to  re- 
establish natural  religion  by  opposing  pa- 
ganism. The  existence  of  the  one  Goa  was 
zealously  inculcated  bv  him;  and  also  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  the  everlasting  reward  of  righte- 
ousness, and  punishment  of  sin.  It  was 
J^to,  too,  who  taught  that  the  world  was 
wRitcd  by  the  Logos  or  IVord;  and  that 
through  knowledge  of  the  word  men  live 
happily  on  earth  and  obtain  eternal  felicity 
hereafter.  From  him,  also,  came  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  and  the  inducements  to  mo- 
nastic life ; for  he  pressed  upon  his  disciples 
that  the  world  is  filled  with  corruption;  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  righteous  to  fly  from  it 
and  to  seek  a union  with  God,  who  alone  is 
life  and  health;  that  in  the  world  the  soul 
is  continually  surrounded  with  enemies; 
and  that,  in  tuc  unceasing  combat  through 
which  it  has  to  struggle,  it  can  conquer 
only  with  the  assistance  of  God  or  of  his 
holy  angels.  “A  happy  immortality,"  said 
Plato,  " is  a great  prize  set  before  us,  and  a 
great  object  of  hope,  which  should  engage 
us  to  labour  in  the  acquirement  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  all  the  time  of  our  life."  In 
morals,  he  taught  that  there  is  nothing 
solid  and  substantial  but  piety,  wliich  is 
the  source  of  all  virtues  and  the  gift  of  God ; 
tliat  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  w hich  jm>- 
cccds  from  the  love  of  (iod  as  its  prinnulc, 
produces  that  sacred  union  which  makes 


families  and  nations  happy;  that  self-love 
produces  that  discord  and  division  which  ! 
reigns  among  mankind,  and  is  the  chief 
cause  of  our  sins;  that  it  is  better  to  suffer 
wrong  than  to  do  it  that  it  is  wrong  to 
hurt  an  enemy  or  to  revenge  an  injury  re- 
ceived ; that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  sin  ; 
and  that  man  ought  continually  to  learn 
to  die,  and  yet  to  endure  life  with  all  pa- 
tience and  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  Jrisioielian  philosophy,  which 

succeeded  the  Platonic,  is  characterized  by 
a systematic  striving  to  embrace  all  the  ob- 
jects of  philosophy  by  cool  and  patient  re- 
flection.  The  Epicurean  philosophy,  or 

the  system  of  Epicurus,  an  Athenian.  This 
teacher  laid  down,  as  the  basis  of  his  doc- 
trine, that  the  supreme  good  consists  in 
pleasure;  a proposition  that  soon  suffered 
a twofold  abuse.  On  the  one  hand,  by 
misconstruction,  it  was  regarded  as  a bare- 
faced inculcation  of  sensuality;  on  the 
other,  adopted  by  the  luxurious,  the  indo- 
lent, and  the  licentious,  as  a cloak  and 
authority  for  their  conduct;  and  hence  it 
has  happened  that  the  name  Epicurean 
is  now'  used  in  an  absolute  sense  to  desig- 
nate one  minutely  and  luxuriously  at- 
tentive to  his  food.  Epicurus  is  reported 
to  have  wTitten  three  hundred  books,  but 
of  these  none  are  extant ; and  the  parti- 
culars of  his  philosophy,  which  have  come 
down  to  posterity,  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
writings  of  Lucretius,  Diogenes,  Laertius, 
and  Cicero.  His  system,  for  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  ^most  wholly  indebted 
to  Democritus,  consisted  of  three  parts:  ca- 
nouical,  physical,  and  ctherinl.  Soundness 
and  simplicity  of  sense,  assisted  with  some 
natural  reflections,  constituted  all  the  me- 
thod of  Epicurus.  His  search  after  truth 
proceeded  only  by  the  senses,  to  the  evi- 
dence of  which  he  gave  so  great  a certainty 
that  he  considered  them  as  the  first  natural 
light  of  mankind.  It  is  in  the  meanings 
allowed  to  the  words  pleasure  and  pain  that 
everything  which  is  important  in  the  mo- 
rals and  doubtful  in  the  history  of  the  Epi- 
curean system  is  contained.  According  to 
Gassendus,  the  of  Epicurus  con- 

sisted in  the  highest  tranquillity  of  mind, 
united  with  the  most  perfect  health  of 
bodj* ; blessings  enjoyed  only  through  the 
habits  of  rectitude,  benevolence,  ana  tem- 
perance ; but  Cicero,  Horace,  Plutarch,  and 
several  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  represent  the  system  in  a very  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  The  disagreement, 
liow  cver,  is  easily  reconciled,  if  w e believe 
one  side  to  speak  of  what  Epicurus  1 ought, 
and  the  other  of  w hat  many  of  his  follow  ers, 
ami  still  more  of  those  who  took  shelter 
under  his  name,  were  accustomed  to  prac- 
tise.  To  the  foregoing  we  must  add  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  or  the  doctrines  of  Zeno 
the  stoic,  whose  morality  was  of  a magna- 
nimous and  unyielding  kind,  formed  to  re- 
sist temptation’ to  evil,  and  to  render  men 
callous  to  adversity : thus  they  maintained, 
among  other  things,  that  a man  might  be 
happy  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  tortures; 
— the  Cynic  philosophy,  the  followers  of 
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which  affected  a great  contempt  of  riches 
and  of  all  sciences  except  morality ; — and 
the  Scejitical  phUosopky,  under  Pyrrho, 

who  affected  to  doubt  everything. In 

glancing  at  the  history  of  philosophy,  the 
student  has  abundant  opportunities  of  ob* 
serving  its  gradual  development  as  a sci* 
ence,  and  tracing  the  progress  and  aber- 
rations of  the  human  mind — in  themselves 
subjects  most  important  and  instructive. 
Departing  from,  or  only  partially  retain^ 
log,  the  conflicting  dogmas  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers,  we  And  the  scho- 
lastics of  the  middle  ages  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  intellec- 
tual excellence,  under  the  influence  of 
principles  derived  from  the  Christian  faith 
and  doctrine;  yet  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phic truths  was  for  a long  time  feeble, 
irregular,  and  vacillating.  During  the  loth 
century,  there  arose  a freer  and  more  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  inquiry,  penetrating  deeper 
into  ultimate  causes;  till,  at  length,  the 
cool  and  searching  energy  of  Bacon  enabled 
him  to  produce  his  iVoeum  Orgunum,  and  to 
give  a more  substantial  basis  to  the  efforts 
of  the  intellect,  by  making  observation  and 
experience  the  predominant  character  of 
I philosophy.  Some  there  were,  however, 
who  disputed  his  laws,  and  hence  new'  theo- 
ries occasionally  obtained  a temporary  dis- 
tinction; but  his  doctrines,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, ultimately  prevailed;  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  the  calm  reasoning  of  Locke 
introduced  into  the  study  of  the  human 
mind  the  method  of  investigation  which 
his  great  predecessor  had  pointed  out.  The 


dare  not  venture  on  it,  lest,  by  unduly  ex- 
tending one  article,  may  be  compelled 
to  curtail  others  w hich  equally  demand  our 
attention  ; and  enough,  perhaps,  has  been 
' already  said  to  direct  the  inquiring  mind 
{ towards  a study  which,  as  it  were,  embraces 
all  nature  in  its  mighty  grasp. 

rniLOS'OPIIKR'8  STONE,  the  object 
of  alchemy  by  a long  sought  fur  prepara- 
tion, by  which,  as  they  pretended,  the  baser 
metals  might  be  converted  into  gold. 

I'HLEBOTO.MY,  in  the  medical  art,  the 
practice  of  opening  a vein  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  bloo<l. 

PHLEGM, in  anatomy,  bronchial  mucus; 
a thick  tenacious  matter  secreted  in  the 
throat.  -In  chemistry,  a watery  distilled 
liquor,  in  distinction  from  a spirituous  li- 
quor. 

PHLPXi^IA'SI/E,  in  medicine,  inflam- 
mations; tlie  second  order  in  the  class  py- 
rexia  of  Cullen's  nosological  arrangement, 
characterized  by  pyrexia,  with  topical  pain 

• and  iiidaininaiioii ; the  blood,  alter  vene- 

• section,  exhibiting  a huffy  coat. 

PHLOGISTON,  a word  formerly  used  to 
denote  the  principle  of  Jiiflammnbility  ; or 
pure  fire  fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  in 
distinction  from  fire  in  action,  or  in  n stale 
of  liberty.  But  the  theory  having  proved  to 
be  false,  it  is  generally  abandoned. 

PIKl'/NIX,  in  fabulous  history,  n wonder- 
ful bird  wnich  the  ancients  describe  as  of 
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the  size  of  an  eagle ; its  head  finely  crested 
with  a beautiful  plumage,  its  neck  covered 
with  feathers  of  a gold  colour;  its  tail 
white,  and  its  body  pui'ple.  By  some  au- 
thors this  bird  is  said  to  come  from  Arabia 
to  Egypt  every  five  hundred  years,  at  the 
death  of  his  parent  bringing  the  body  with 
him,  embalmed  in  myrrh,  to  the  temple  of 
the  sun,  where  he  buries  it.  According  to 
others,  when  he  finds  himself  near  his  end, 
he  prepares  a nest  of  myrrh  and  precious 
herbs,  in  which  he  burns  himself : but 
from  his  ashes  he  revives  in  the  freshness 
of  youth.  The  several  eras  when  the  phoenix 
has  been  seen  are  fixed  by  tradition.  The 
first,  we  are  told,  was  in  tlie  reign  of  Sesos- 
tris;  the  second  in  that  of  Anmsis;  and  in 
the  period  when  Ptolemy,  the  third  of  the 
^laccdonian  race,  was  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Egj’pt,  another  phoenix  directed  its  flight 
towards  Heliopolis.  “ When  to  these  cir- 
cumstances,” observes  an  anonymous  criti- 
cal writer,  “ are  added  the  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  the  phoenix,  and  the  tale  that  it 
makes  frequent  excursions  with  a load  on 
its  back,  and  that  when,  by  having  made 
the  experiment  through  a long  tract  of  air,  it 
gains  sufficient  confidence  in  its  own  vigour, 
it  takes  up  the  body  of  its  father,  and  Hies 
with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  to  be  there 
consumed,  it  cannot  but  appear  probable 
that  the  learned  of  Egvpt  had  enveloped  un- 
der this  allegory  the  pltilosophy  of  comets.” 
From  late  mythological  researches,  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  phoenix  is  a symbol  of 
a period  of  600  years,  of  which  the  conclu- 
sion w'ns  celebrated  by  a solemn  sacrifice, 

in  which  the  figure  of  a bird  was  burnt. 

Phanix,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  new’  south- 
ern constellations. 

PHONTCS,  the  doctrine  or  science  of 
sounds;  otherwise  called  acoustics. 

PHONOL'OGY,  the  science  or  doctrine 
of  the  elementary  sounds  uttered  by  the 
human  voice,  including  its  various  degrees 
of  intonation. 

PIIOS'GENE,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet 
for  giving  or  generating  light.  Phosgene 
gas  IS  generatca  by  the  action  of  light  on 
chlorine  and  carbonic  oxyde  gas. 

PHOSPHOllES'CENCE,  afaint  light  or 
shining  lucidity  in  any  mnlter  or  substance, 
unnccoinpnnieu  with  sensible  heat.  It  is 
exhibited  by  certain  aniinals,  ns  well  ns  by 
vegetable  and  mineral  substances.  Wc  have 
befurc  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  phos- 
phorescence or  luminous  property  of  certain 
marine  animals,  w hich  may  be  farther  illus- 
trated by  the  following  interesting  account 
(among  others)  lately  given  to  the  public 
in  ” Bennett's  Voyage  round  the  Globe  i”-— 
**  During  a dark  nml  calm  night,  with  tran- 
sient squalls  of  rain,  in  Int.  8.,  long. 
79^  W.,  the  scH  presented  nii  unusuallv  lu- 
minous np])carnncc.  While  undisturbed, 
the  ocean  emitted  a faint  gleam  from  its  bo- 
som, and  when  agitated  by  the  |mssngc  of 
the  ship,  flashed  forth  streams  of  light  w liich 
illiiminAtcd  the  sails  and  shone  in  the  wake 
with  great  intensity.  A net,  towing  along- 
side, had  the  appearanre  of  n ball  of  fire 
followed  by  a long  and  sparkling  train;  and 
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lar^e  fish,  as  they  darted  through  the  water, 
could  be  traced  by  the  scintillating  lines 
they  left  upon  its  surface.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  this  phosphorescent  appear- 
ance was  ascertained  by  the  capture  of  nu- 
merous medusse,  of  flat  and  circular  form, 
light-pink  colour,  and  eight  inches  in  cir- 
cumference ; the  body  undulated  at  the 
margin,  spread  with  small  tubercles  on  its 
upper  surface,  and  bordered  with  a row  of 
slender  tentacles,  each  five  feet  long,  and 
stinging  sharply  when  bandied.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  under  surface  was  occupied  by  a 
circular  orifice,  or  mouth,  communicating 
u’ith  an  ample  interior  cavity,  and  surround- 
ed by  four  short  and  tubular  appendages, 
M’hich,  when  conjoined,  resembled  the  stalk 
of  a mushroom — a plant  to  which  the  en- 
tire animal  bore  much  resemblance  inform. 
When  captive,  the  creature  displayed  a 
power  of  folding  the  margin  of  the  body  in- 
wards ; but  its  natural  posture  in  the  water 
was  with  the  body  spread  out,  and  the  ten- 
tacles pendent.  When  disturbed,  this  me- 
dusa emitted  from  every  part  of  its  body  a 
bx’illiant  greenish  light,  which  shone  with- 
out intermission  as  long  as  the  irritating 
cause  persisted;  but  when  that  was  unth- 
drawn,  the  luminosity  padually  subsided. 
The  luminous  power  evidently  resided  in  a 
slimy  secretion  which  enveloped  the  ani- 
mal, and  which  was  freely  communicated 
to  water,  as  well  as  to  any  solid  object. 
When  thus  detached,  it  could  be  made  to 
exhibit  the  same  phosphoric  phenomena  as 
the  medusa  itself ; heuce,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  gleam  of  the  ocean 
arose  no  less  from  the  luminous  matter  de- 
tached from  these  creatures  than  from  that 
which  adhered  to  them  ; and  I was  further 
satisfied  on  this  point,  when  I found  that 
immersing  the  medusa  in  perfectly  clear 
and  fresh  water  communicated  to  that  fluid 
all  the  scintillating  properties  of  aluminous 
sea.  Though  the  discovery  of  these  medusae 
was  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phos- 
phorescent appearance  of  the  water,  1 had 
yet  to  learn  that  the  latter  cftcct  was  partly 
produced  by  living,  bony,  and  perfectly  or- 
ganized fish:  such  fish  were  numerous  in 
the  sen  tins  night ; and  a tow-net  captured 
ten  of  them  in  the  space  of  a few  hours. 
They  were  a species  of  i^co2>clu8t  three  inches 
in  length,  covered  with  scales  of  a steel- 
grey  colour,  and  the  fins  spotted  with  grey. 
Each  side  of  the  margin  of  the  abdomen 
was  occupied  by  a single  row  of  small  and 
circular  depressions,  of  the  same  metallic- 
grey  hue  as  the  scales;  a few  similar  de- 
pressions being  also  scattered  on  the  sides, 
out  with  less  regularity.  The  examples  we 
obtained  were  alive  when  taken  from  the 
net,  and  swam  actively  upon  being  placed 
in  a vessel  of  sea  water.  hen  handled,  or 
swimming,  they  emitted  a vivid  phospho- 
rescent light  from  the  scales,  or  plates,  co- 
vering the  body  and  head,  as  well  as  from 
the  circular  depressions  on  the  abdomen 
and  sides,  and  which  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  as  many  small  stars,  spangling  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  Tiic  luminous  gleam 
(which  had  somnliinos  an  intermittent  or 


twinkling  character,  and  at  others  shone 
steadily  f^or  several  minutes  together)  en- 
tirely disappeared  after  the  death  of  the 
fish.” — In  a paper  by  this  author,  eniilled 
“ Observations  on  the  Phosphorescence  of 
the  Ocean,  made  during  a voyage  from  Eng- 
land to  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales,”  which  was 
read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Linnscan 
Society,  he  remarks,  that  the  sea,  when 
phosphorescent,  exhibits  two  distinct  kinds 
of  luminosity,  one  in  which  its  surface  ap- 
pears studded  with  scintillations  of  the 
most  vivid  description,  more  particularly 
apparent  as  the  waves  are  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind  or  by  the  passage  of 
the  ship  through  them,  as  though  they  were 
electric  sparks  produced  by  the  collision, 
and  which  scintillations  be  considers  are 
probably  influenced,  in  some  measure,  by 
an  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
at  those  particular  times  they  were  observed 
to  be  much  more  vivid  and  incessant  than 
at  others.  The  other  kind  of  luminosity 
spoken  of  has  more  the  appearance  of  sheets 
or  trains  of  whitish  or  greenish  light,  often 
sufficiently  brilliant  to  illuminate  the  ves- 
sel as  it  passes  through,  being  produced  by 
various  species  of  salpa,  ieroe,  and  other 
mollusca,  while  in  the  former  case  the  scin- 
tillations which  adhere  in  myriads  to  the 
towing  net  when  drawn  out  of  the  water, 
probably  originate  in  animalcules  so  mi- 
nute that  the  only  indication  of  their  pre- 
sence is  the  light  which  they  emit.  He 
further  says,  that  the  diffusion  of  the  phos- 
phoric light  possessed  by  these  mollusca 
does  not  solely  depend  on  the  creatures 
being  disturbed  (such  as  the  passage  of  the 
ship  through  the  water,  or  otner  somewhat 
similar  causes),  is  evident,  as  a luminous 
mass  may  frequently  be  observed  to  gradu- 
ally diffuse  its  brilliant  light  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ship,  without  any  apparent 
disturbance;  and  often  during  calm  nights 
a similar  glow  of  light  is  difl'used  over  the 
water,  without  there  being  any  collision  of 
the  waves  to  bring  it  forth;  and  if  a light 
breeze  springs  up  during  the  same  nipxt, 
the  passage  of  the  vessel  leaves  no  brilliant 
trace  in  its  wake,  although  the  same  spon- 
taneous diffusion  of  light  is  observed  in  the 
water  at  some  distance  tobc  repeated  as  be- 
fore; the  phosphoric  light  being  confinc‘1 
apparently  solely  to  the  occasional  group" 
of  mollu/cn,  which  wlicn  wc  succeeded  m 
capturing  them  in  the  towingnct.rcsrnihh  a 
for  the  most  part  pieces  of  cnstal  cut  into 
various  fantastic  forms,  round,  oval,  hexa- 
gonal, heptagonal,  ^i'c. Many  instvts 

like  the  lantern-fly,  glow-worm,  &c.,  omit  a 
strong  phosphoric  light;  so  do  various  mi- 
nerals. Sulphate  of  unryles  mves  a hri-M 
green  light,  acetate  of  potasli  a hrilliunt 
green  light,  and  rock  crystal,  a red  and  then 
white  light.  Temperature  has  a marker 
cftcct  on  the  emission  of  light  by  tin  *e  bo- 
dic.s.  AVhen  they  arc  shining,  the  luminous 
appearance  ceases  if  they  arc  expo^vn  to 
the  cold  <»f  a freezing  mixture.  It  prvoincf 
more  vivid  by  applying  heat  ; and  if  it 
censed,  it  may  nc  renewed  by  apply»».-  • 
stronger  heat,  so  that  a piece  of  any  > 
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phosphorus,  which  has  apparentlv  lost  its 
power,  may  by  heat  be  a^ain  made  to  shine. 
In  the  article  **  Glow-worm”  will  be  seen 
some  interesting  particulars  of  that  insect’s 
lacid  properties.  To  which  we  may  here  add 
that  if  a glow  worm  is  crushed,  and  the 
hands  and  face  are  rubbed  with  it,  they  ex- 
hibit a luminous  appearance  similar  to  that 
produced  from  phosphorus : also  w hen  a 
^low-worm  is  put  into  a phial,  and  the  phial 
18  immersed  in  water,  a very  beautiful  irra- 
diation takes  place. 

PHOSPHORTC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  formed  by  a saturated  combination  of 
phosphorus  and  oxygen.  'When  phospho- 
rus undergoes  combustion  in  oxygen  gas,  a 
great  quantity  of  w’bite  fumes  are  produced 
and  deposited  in  white  fiakes,  and  to  this 
substance  the  name  of  pkoBphoric  acid  is 
mven.  It  is  generally  manufactured  from 
6one«,  which  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime : 
but  there  are  also  other  processes  for  ob- 
taining it.  Its  component  parts  arc  60 
parts  of  oxygen  and  40  of  phosphorus.  It 
combines  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxydes,  forming  with  them  salts  denomi- 
nated pkotphatet. The  phosphorous  acid, 

which  contains  a smaller  proportion  of 
oxynn  than  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  obtain- 
ed by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus 
at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air. 
Phosphorous  acid  forms  compounds  with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxydes,  which 
are  known  under  the  name  of  phosphites* 

PHOS'PIIORITK,  in  mineralogy,  a spe- 
cies of  calcareous  eartli. 

PIIOS'PHORUS,  in  chemistry,  a yellow- 
ish semi  transparent  substance,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  wax,  but  brittle  in  cold  frosty 
weather.  In  atmospheric  air,  it  is  luminous 
at  common  tempcratiycs  without  emitting 
any  material  heat.  It  has  a rough,  disa- 
greeable taste,  and  its  odour  resembles 
garlic.  It  is  a compound  of  Iiydrogen  with 
fermenting  matters,  by  wdiich  the  hydrogen 
is  so  gradually  excited  and  "volved,  and  so 
masked,  as  to  exhibit  a slow  combustion  at 
the  low  heat  of  41® ; but  on  the  excitement 
i being  increased  to  148®,  it  rapidly  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  burns  with  in- 
tense brilliancy,  and  displays  a vitid  flame, 
the  union  constituting  ptiosphoric  acid. 
Phosphorus  dissolves  in  fat  oils,  forming  h 
1 solution  luminous  in  the  dark  at  ordinary 
1 temperatures.  A phial  half  filled  witli  this 
oil,  ocing  shaken  and  suddenly  uncorked, 
will  pte  light  enough  to  see  the  dial  of  a 
1 watch  by  night.— Inflammable  match- 
1 boxes  are  usually  prepared  by  nutting  into 
1 a small  phial  of  glass  or  lead  a bit  of  nhos- 
1 phorus,  and  oxydixing  it  slightly  by  stirring 
1 • It  round  with  a rea  hot  iron  wire.  The 
1 1 phial  should  be  unstopped  only  at  the  in- 
1 • stant  of  plunging  into  it  the  tip  of  the  sul- 
1 phur  match  which  we  wish  to  kindle.  The 
1 process  of  making  phosphorus  is  as  fol- 
1 lows:— KH)  parts  of  Diirnt  bones  in  pow'der 
1 **^?/*^  mixed  with  40  parts  of  sulphuric 

1 acid,  and  they  are  to  ho  suffered  to  remain 
1 in  confart  for  two  days,  the  mixture  being 
1 frequently  stirred.  The  whole  is  then  to  be 
1 poured  upon  a filter  of  cloth,  and  the  liquor 

that  passes  through  is  to  be  added  to  a 
nitrous  solution  of  lead;  a white  powder 
will  be  formed ; this  must  be  mixed  with 
about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal 
powder,  and  exposed  to  a strong  red  heat  in 
a porcelain  retort,  the  bank  of  which  is 
plunged  in  water;  much  gaseous  matter 
will  come  over,  some  of  which  will  inflame 
spontaneously,  and  at  length  a substance 
will  drop  out  of  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
congeal  under  the  water,  which  is  phos- 
phorus. 

PHOSTIIURET,  in  chemistry,  a combi- 
nation of  phosphorus  not  oxygenated  with 
abase;  as  phosphuret  of  iron,  copper,  or 

of  lime,  &c. Vhosphuretted  hydroyeny  is 

phosphorus  dissolved  in  hydrogen  gas,  which 
when  it  comes  in  contact  w'ith  common  air 
bums  with  great  rapidity,  and  if  mixed  with 
that  air  it  detonates  violently.  Oxygen  gas 
produces  a still  more  rapid  combustion  than 
common  air.  When  bubbles  of  it  are  made 
to  pass  up  through  water,  they  explode  in 
succession  as  they  reach  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  a beautiful  column  of  w'hite 
smoke  is  formed.  This  gas  is  the  most 
combustible  substance  known.  Its  com- 
bustion is  the  combination  of  its  phospho- 
rus and  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  products  arc  phospho- 
ric acid  and  water.  It  is  supposed  that 
many  of  those  lights  which  are  said  to  have 
been  seen  at  night  around  burying-grounds 
and  other  places,  when  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances  arc  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion. arise,  in  part  at  least,  from  phospliur- 

clted  hydrogen. Byhydruret  of  phospho^ 

rus  IS  a second  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
phosphorus,  obtained  when  solid  phosphor- 
ous acid  is  heated  out  of  contact  with  the 
air;  the  oxygen  of  the  water  of  crj’Stnliza- 
tion  present  converts  part  of  the  phosphor- 
ous acid  into  the  phosphoric,  white  the  hy- 
drogen, uniting  with  a small  proportion  of 
phosphorus  forms  this  gas.  It  is  not 
spoil taneously  inflammable,  but  detonates 
when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  and  heat- 
ed to  212  degrees. 

IMIOTOGKN'IC  nRAW'lNG,  (he  name 
given  by  Mr.  II.  F.  Talbot,  tlic  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  it,  to  a **  new  art,”  w liicli, 
though  not  identical,  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  M.  Daguerre;  an  account  of  which  we 
have  given,  under  tlic  word  Daouriiiio- 
TYPE.  As  this  is  a subject  which  has  lately 
occupied  the  attention  uf  artists  and  men 
of  science  generally,  in  no  ordinary  dej^rcc, 
and  ns  important  results  arc  expected  from 
it,  wc  trust  we  shall  be  excused  if  wc  de- 
vote somewhat  more  than  our  usual  maxi- 
mum of  space  in  laying  it  before  our  read- 
ers. Great  zeal  was  exliibitcd  in  support- 
ing the  claims  of  the  rival  inventors,  by 
their  respeetive  advocates  on  eacli  side  of 
the  Channel,  and  every  periodical  devoted 
to  the  arts  lent  its  willing  pages  to  the  hilt 
and  free  discussion  of  it.  roreinost  among 
these  were  the  Literary  Gairtle  and  /4thC‘ 
nofum : from  the  former  of  which  we  take 
the  liberty  of  extracting  n very  rxpliiiintory 
nrrounl  of  it  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself:— 
” Many  instruments  have  been  devised  at 
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various  times  for  abridging  tlie  labour  of 
the  artist  in  copying  natural  objects,  aud 
for  insuring  greater  accuracy  in  the  design 
than  can  be  readily  attained  without  such 
assistance.  Among  these  may  be  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned  the  Camera  Obscura 
and  the  Camera  Lucida,  which  are  familiar 
to  most  persons;  certainly  very  ingenious 
and  beautiful  instruments,  and  in  many 
circumstances  eminently  useful,  especially 
the  latter.  Yet  are  there  many  persons 
who  do  not  succeed  in  using  them,  and  I 
believe  that  few  are  able  to  do  so  with 
great  success,  except  those  who,  in  other 
respects,  are  skilled  in  drawing.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  these  inventions  are  excel- 
lent; beyond  that  point  they  do  not  go. 
They  assist  the  artist  in  his  work  ; they  do 
not  work  for  him.  They  do  not  dispense 
with  his  time;  nor  with  his  skill;  nor  his 
attention.  All  they  can  do  is  to  guide  liis 
eye  and  correct  his  judgment ; but  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  the  drawing  must  be 
his  own.  From  all  these  prior  ones,  the 
present  invention  differs  totally  in  this  re- 
spect {which  may  be  explained  in  a single 
sentence),  viz.  that,  by  means  of  this  con- 
trivance, it  is  not  the  artist  who  makes  the 
picture,  but  the  picture  which  makes  itself. 
All  that  the  artist  does  is  to  dispose  the 
apparatus  before  the  object  whose  image 
he  requires  ; he  then  leaves  it  for  a certain 
time,  greater  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances. At  the  end  of  the  time  he  re- 
turns, takes  out  his  picture,  and  finds  it 
finished.  The  agent  in  this  operation  is 
solar  lights  which  being  thrown  by  a lens 
upon  a sheet  of  prepared  paper,  stamps 
upon  it  the  image  of  the  object,  whatever 
that  may  chance  to  be,  which  is  placed  be- 
fore it.  The  very  foundation  of  the  art, 
therefore,  consists  in  this — eminently  cu- 
rious— natural  fact,  viz.  that  there  exists  a 
substance  so  sensitive  to  light  ns  to  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  even  its  faint  impres- 
sions. The  whole  possibility  of  the  process 
depends  upon  this;  for  if  no  such  sub- 
stance existed  in  rerum  naiurUf  the  notion 
of  thus  copying  objects  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a scientific  dream.  I^Iorcovcr,  it 
is  not  suflicient  that  the  paper  should  he 
so  sensitive  as  to  receive  the  impressions  of 
external  objects ; it  is  requisite  also,  that, 
having  received  them,  it  should  retain 
them  ; and,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  in- 
sensible with  regard  to  other  objects  to 
which  it  may  be  subsenucntly  exposed. 
The  necessity  of  this  is  obvious,  for  other- 
wise new  impressions  would  he  received, 
winch  would  confuse  and  efface  the  former 
ones.  But  it  is  easier  to  perceive  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  tiling  required  than  to  attain 
to  its  realization.  And  this  has  hitherto 
proved  a most  serious  obstacle  to  those 
who  have  experimented  with  this  object  in 
view.  This  was  one  of  the  few  scientific 
inquiries  in  wliich  Sir  Ilumuhry  Davy  en- 
gaged, upon  which  fortune  did  not  smile. 
Kitherhis  inquiries  took  a wrong  direetinn, 
or  else,  perhaps,  the  property  sought  for 
was  of  so  singular  a nature,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  guide  the  search,  or  perhaps  he 


despaired  of  it  too  soon  ; how'ever  this  may 
be,  the  result  undoubtedly  was,  that  the 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  was 
abandoned.  As  Sir  Humphry  Davy  him- 
self informs  us,  * Iso  attempts  have  as  yet 
been  successful.'  These  words  are  quoted 
from  his  ow'u  account  in  the  * Journal  of 
the  Royal  Institution  for  1802.*  The  sub- 
ject then  dropped,  and  appears  to  have 
been  no  more  spoken  of  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  When,  in  1S3-I,  unaware  of 
Davy’s  researches,  I undertook  a course  of 
experiments  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
I know  not  what  good  star  seconded  ray 
efforts ; but,  after  various  trials,  1 succeed- 
ed in  hitting  upon  a method  of  obtaining 
this  desideratum.  By  this  process,  it  is 
possible  to  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the 
paper,  and  to  render  it  quite  insensible. 
After  this  change  it  may  be  exposed  with 
safety  to  the  light  of  day;  it  may  even  be 
placed  in  the  sunshine:  indeed,  I have 
specimens  \vhich  have  been  left  an  hour  in 
the  sun  without  having  received  apparent 
deterioration.  A fact,  therefore,  is  thus 
established  which  is  not  w ithout  its  impor- 
tance in  a theoretical  point  of  view,  besides 
its  more  immediate  application  to  purposes 
of  utility.  With  this  kind  of  paper,  emi- 
nently susceptible  of  being  acted  on  by 
ligbt,'and  yet  capable  of  losing  that  pro- 
perty when  required,  a great  number  of  cu- 
rious performances  may  readily  be  accom- 
plished. The  most  remarkable  of  these, 
is  ihidoubtedly  the  copying  the  portrait  of 
a distant  object,  as  the  facade  of  a build- 
ing, by  fixing  its  image  in  the  camera  ob- 
scura; but  one  perhaps  more  calculated 
for  universal  use  is  the  power  of  depicting 
exact  fac-similes  of  smaller  objects  which 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  operator,  such  as 
flowers,  leaves,  engravings,  &c.,  which  mnv 
be  accomplished  with  great  facility,  ana 
often  with  a degree  of  rapidity  that  is  al- 
most marvellous.  The  specimens  of  this 
art  which  I exhibited  at  the  Koval  Institu- 
tion, though  consisting  only  of  w hat  I hap- 
pened to  nave  with  me  in  town,  arc  yet 
sufficient  to  give  a general  idea  of  it,  and 
to  show  the  wide  range  of  its  applicability. 
Among  them  were  pictures  of  fiowers  and 
leaves;  a paticni  of  lace;  figures  taken 
from  painted  glass ; a view  of  Venice  copied 
from  an  engraving ; some  images  formed  by 
the  solar  microscope,  viz.  a slice  of  wood 
very  highly  magnified,  exhibiting  the  poro- 
of  two  kinds,  one  set  much  smaller  than 
the  other,  and  more  numerous.  Another 
microscopic  sketch,  exhibiting  the  reticu- 
lations on  the  wing  of  an  ini-i'ct.  Finally: 
various  pictures,  representing  the  architec- 
ture of  my  house  in  tlic  country ; all  the 
made  with  the  camera  obscura  in  the  sum- 
mer of  ISJr).  And  this  I belicNC  to  l>c  tlic 
first  instance  on  record,  of  a houfc  having 
painted  its  own  portrait.  A person  unac- 
quainted with  the  process,  if  told  that  n-> 
thing  of  all  this  was  executed  by  the  hand, 
must  imagine  that  one  has  at  one’s  call  ti  c 
genius  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  And,  iiuh  ‘ i - 
may  almost  be  said,  tlmt  this  is  .coirctoo... 
of  liic  same  kind.  It  is  a little  hit  of  ma:-  t 
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re&Iiscd of  natural  magic.  You  make  the 
powers  of  nature  work  for  you,  and  no  won- 
der that  your  work  is  well  and  quickly  done. 
No  matter  whether  the  subject  be  large  or 
small,  simple  or  complicated ; whether  the 
! tlowcr-bmnch  which  you  wish  to  copy  con- 
' tains  one  blossom,  or  one  thousand ; you 
i set  the  instrument  in  action,  the  allotted 
! time  elapses,  and  you  tind  the  picture  H- 
i nished,  in  every  part,  and  in  every  minute 
particular.  There  is  something  in  this 
rapidity  and  perfection  of  execution,  which 
is  very  wonderful.  But  after  all,  what  is 
I nature,  but  one  great  held  of  wonders  past 
! our  comprehension  ? Those,  indeed,  which 
I arc  of  every-day  occurrence,  do  not  habitu- 
I ally  strike  us,  on  account  of  their  fami- 
liarity, but  they  are  not  the  less  on  that 
account  essential  portions  of  the  same  won- 
derful whole.  1 hope  it  w’ill  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  that  in  what  I have  hitherto  done, 
I do  not  profess  to  have  perfected  an  art, 
but  to  have  commenced  one ; the  limits  of 
which  it  is  not  possible  at  present  exactly  to 
ascertain.  1 only  claim  to  have  based  this 
new  art  upon  a secure  foundation : it  will 
be  for  more  skilful  hands  than  mine  to  rear 
the  superstructure.” — The  above  appeared 
in  the  Literary  Gazette,  Feb.  2, 1839;  and  to 
make  the  articles  (viz.  Daguehbkotyi’e  and 
FiiurooEsic  Drawing)  more  complete, 
we  go  to  the  same  source  (ISIay  23,  1S4U), 
f(»r  the  Diseorery  of  a method  of  permanently 
fixing,  engraving,  and  printing  from  Da- 
guerrih/yphy,  by  Dr.Berres,of  Vienna,  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  coppcr-platcs.  This 
the  editor  designates  ”thc  first  guano 
vntrvh  step  in  advance  upon  the  new 
invention,  and  portends  such  a revolution  in 
many  processes  (part»iculariy  engraving) 
now  carried  on  by  other  means,  as  to  be  of 
oniverial  importance.”  Dr.  Berres,  whose 
communication  was  addressed  to  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  Physicians  at  Vienna, 
after  stating  the  powerful  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  what  M.  Daguerre 
had  declared  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
realizing,  thus  describes  the  process:— 
” 1.  The  necessary  copperplates,  ns  they  arc 
us*mI  at  present  in  the  flagucrr<*otyphic 
plan,  ran  effect  only  the  pennanently  fixing, 
never  the  cieliing  and  printing,  of  copies 
therefrom.  2.  In  the  heliographic  ctciiings 
it  i.s  necessary  that  the  picture  be  produced 
witli  the  requisite  intensity  upon  pure 
chemical  silver  plates.  3.  The  etching  of 
the  dagiicrrtfotvphic  picture  is  produced 
through  the  innuence  of  nitric  acid,  to  he 
explained  hereafter.  4.  Forthe  permnnent 
fixing  of  the  daguerrtiotyphii’  picture,  a gal- 
vanic nower  is  necessary.  6.  For  the  chang- 
ing of  the  daguerr6jtyphic  picture  into  a 
dei'p  metal  etching,  so  as  to  he  used  as  a 
means  of  printing,  the  chemical  process  of 
etcliing  is  finally  of  itself  sufllcicnt.  ftfy 
newly  discovered  method  of  managing  the 
daguem?ofyphie  productions  nmy  he  divided 
into  two  proceedings.  1.  That  of  perma- 
nently rixing  the  design.  2.  The  changing 
the  design,  when  once  permanently  fixeu, 
into  an  etching  upon  the  plate.  The  me- 


thod of  permanently  fixing  the  daguerr^- 
otyphic  design,  with  a transparent  metal 
coating,  consists  in  the  following  process ; — 
1 take  the  designs  produced  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  daguerr^olyphic  process, 
hold  them  for  some  minutes  over  a mode- 
rately warmed  nitric  acid  vapour,  or  steam, 
and  then  lay  them  in  nitric  acid  of  13®  or 
1-4®  (Reaumur),  in  which  a considerable 
quantity  of  copper  or  silver,  or  both  toge- 
ther, has  been  previously  dissolved.  Shortly 
after  being  placed  therein,  a precipitate  of 
metal  is  formed,  and  can  now  be  changed 
to  what  degree  of  intensity  I desire.  Now 
I take  the  heliographic  picture,  coated  with 
metal,  place  it  in  water,  clean  it,  drj^  it, 
polish  it  with  chalk  or  magnesia,  and  a dry 
cloth  or  soft  leather.  After  this  proceeding 
^lie  coating  will  become  clean,  clear,  and 
transparent,  so  that  the  picture  cun  again, 
with  all  its  properties,  be  easily  seen.  The 
greatest  care  and  attention  are  required  in 
preparing  the  daguerr^otyphic  impressions 
intended  to  be  printed  from.  The  picture 
must  be  carefully  freed  from  iodine,  and 
prepared  upon  a plate  of  the  most  chemi- 
cally pure  silver.  That  the  production  of 
this  picture  should  be  certain  of  succeeding, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Krat- 
ochwila,  it  is  necessary  to  unite  a silver 
with  a copper  plate;  while,  upon  other  oc- 
casions, without  being  able  to  explain  the 
reasons,  deep  etchings  or  impressions  are 
produced,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
copper  plate,  upon  pure  silver  plate.  The 
plate  has  now  to  be  varnished  upon  the 
spot  where  the  acid  ougiit  not  to  have 
dropped.  Next,  after  being  held  for  one  or 
two  minutes  over  a weak  warm  vapour  or 
steam,  of  25®  to  30®  (llcaumur)  of  nitric 
acid,  there  must  be  poured  over  it  a solu- 
tion of  gum  Arabic,  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  and  it  must  be  placed  in  a horizontal 
position,  with  the  impression  uppermost, 
for  some  minutes.  Tlien  1 plunge  the 
plate,  by  means  of  a kind  of  aouble  pin- 
cette, w hose  ends  are  protected  by  a coat- 
ing of  nsphnlt,  or  hard  wood,  in  nitric  acid, 
at  12®  or  13®  'Reaumur).  Let  the  coating 
of  gum  slowly  melt  uQT,  or  disappear,  and 
commence  now  to  add,  though  carefully  and 
gradually,  and  at  a distance  from  the  pic- 
ture, a solution  of  nitric  arid,  of  from  25®  to 
3U®,  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  or  in- 
creasing the  etching  power  of  tlie  solution. 
After  tnc  acid  has  arrived  at  IG®  to  17® 
(Kcauimir),  and  gives  off  a peculiarly  biting 
vapour,  %viiieh  powerfully  affects  the  sense 
of  smelling,  the  metal  becomes  softened; 
and  then,  goTierally  at  this  point,  llic  pro- 
cess eoniincnres  of  changing  the  shallow 
upon  the  plate  into  a deep  engraving  or 
etcliing.  This  is  the  decisive  moment,  and 
upon  it  must  he  bestowed  the  deepest  at- 
tention. 'I'he  best  inctiiud  of  proving  if  the 
acid  be  strong  enough  is  to  apply  a drop 
from  that  in  whieli  the  plate  now*  lies  to 
nnntlicr  plate : if  tlie  acid  make  no  impres- 
sion, it  IS  of  course  necessary  to  continue 
adding  nitric  acid;  if,  however,  it  corrode 
loo  deeply,  then  it  is  necessary  to  add 
water,  the  acid  being  too  strong.  The 
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greatest  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  this 

rocess.  If  the  potency  of  the  acid  have 

eeii  carried  too  far,  a fermentation  and 
wliite  froth  will  cover  the  whole  picture, 
and  thus  not  alone  the  surface  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  also  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plate  w ill  quickly  be  corroded.  When,  by 
a proper  strength  of  the  etching  powers  of 
the  acid,  a soft  and  .expressive  outline  of 
the  picture  shall  be  produced,  then  may  we 
hope  to  finish  the  undertaking  favourably. 
We  have  now  only  to  guard  against  an  ill- 
measured  division  of  the  acid,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  a precipitate.  To  attain  this  end,  I 
frequently  lift  the  plate  out  of  the  fiuid, 
taking  care  that  the  etching  power  shall  be 
induced  to  whatever  part  it  may  work  the 
least;  <\nd  seek  to  avoid  the  bubbles  and 
precipitate  by  a gentle  movement  of  the 
acid.  In  this  manner  the  process  can  be 
continually  applied  to  the  proper  points  of 
strength  and  clearness  of  etching  required 
upon  the  plates,  from  w'hich  it  is  proposed 
to  print.  I believe  that  a man  of  talent, 
who  might  be  intrusted  with  this  art  of 
etching,  and  who  had  acquired  a certain 
degree  of  dexterity  in  preparing  for  it, 
w’ouldvery  soon  arrive  at  the  greatest  clear- 
ness and  perfection,  and  from  my  experi- 
ence, I consider,  w'ould  soon  be  able  to  sim- 
plify the  wdiole  process.  X have  tried  very 
often  to  omit  the  steaming,  and  the  gum 
Arabic,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory, 
or  the  picture,  very  soon  after,  w’as  entirely 
destroyed ; so  that  I was  compelled  again 
to  have  recourse  to  them.  The  task  which 
I have  undertaken  is  now'  fully  performed 
by  placing  in  the  hand  of  this  learned  body 
my  method  of  etching  and  printing  from 
the  daguerrdotyphic  prints,  which  informa- 
tion being  united  to  the  knowledge  and 
mechanical  experience  we  already  possess, 
and  published  to  the  world,  may  open  a 
road  to  extensive  improvements  in  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

PHOTOM'ETER,  an  apparatus  for  mea- 
suring the  intensity  of  light,  or  an  instru- 
ment intended  to  indicate  the  different 
quantities  of  light,  as  in  a cloudy  or  bright 
day,  or  between  bodies  illuminated  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  Instruments  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  invented  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  M.  de  Saussure,  Mr.  Leslie,  and  others. 
In  Leslie’s  photometer  tlic  essential  part  is 
a glass  tube,  like  a reversed  sinbon,  whose 
two  branches  should  be  equal  in  licigbt, 
and  terminated  by  balls  of  equal  diameter; 
one  of  tlie  balls  is  of  black  enamel,  and  the 
other  of  common  glass,  into  which  is  put 
some  liquid  When  the  instrument  is  ex- 
posed to  the  solar  rays,  those  rays  that  arc 
absorbed  by  tiic  dark  colour  heat  the  inte- 
rior air,  which  causes  the  liquor  to  descend 
with  rapidity  in  the  corresponding  branch, 
thus  marking  the  intensity  of  the  light; 
while  no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  the 
light  upon  the  transparent  ball. 

VIIIIASE,  nsbort  scnlcnccor  expression; 
said  to  be  complete  when  it  conveys  com- 
plete sense,  ns  ” to  err  is  human’’ ; and  in- 
complefe  w hen  it  consists  of  several  words  ' 
without  affirming  anything.  Any  peculiar  j 


sentence  or  short  idiomatic  expression  is 

also  denominated,ap/ira#e. In  music,  any 

regular  symmetrical  course  of  notes  w hich 
begin  and  complete  the  intended  expres- 
sion. 

PHRENTTIS,  in  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  braiu,  attended  with  acute  fever  and 
delirium. 

P H R E N O L'O  G T,  a modem  science, 
which  professes  to  teach,  from  the  confor- 
mation of  the  human  skull,  the  particular 
characters  and  propensities  of  men,  pre- 
suming that  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
the  sensations  are  performed  by  peculiar 
parts  of  the  brain:  the  front  parts  being 
intellectual,  the  middle  sentimental,  and 
the  hinder  parts  governing  the  animal  pro- 
pensities; the  degree  being  in  proportion 
to  the  projection  or  bulk  of  the  parts.  It  j 
was  long  ago  observed  by  physiologists,  that  j 
the  characters  of  animals  were  detennin-  j 
able  by  the  formation  of  the  forehead,  and  j 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  animal,  in  most  : 
cases,  rose  or  fell  in  proportion  to  the  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  the  skull.  But  it  was 
reserved  to  Drs.  Gall  and  Spursheim  to  ex- 
pand this  germ  of  doctrine  into  a minute  ■ 
system,  and  to  map  out  the  whole  cranium  | 
into  small  sections,  each  section  being  the  ; 
dwelling-place,  or  workshop,  of  a certain 
faculty,  propensity,  or  sentiment,  in  all 
amounting  to  thirtv-si.x,  and  to  which  cer- 
tain names  have  been  given  in  order  to 
mark  their  specific  qualities,  their  uses  and 
abuses.  Were  phrenology  an  established 
science,  and  were  it  possible  to  draw*  unerr- 
ing deductions  from  the  data  which  it  lays 
down,  its  discovery  would  be  the  CTcatcst 
step  ever  made  in  mental  philosophy,  and 
its  application  the  most  beneficial  ever 
used  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race. 
By  disclosing  individual  character,  it  would 
give  security  to  social  intercourse,  and  make 
communication  prompt  and  easy.  It  would 
disclose  real  merit  and  expose  unworthi- 
ness. The  truly  wise  and  good  would  at 
last  attain  their' proper  station  in  society; 
while  the  ignorant  and  vicious  would  be 
obliged  to  hide  their  diminished  heads.  But 
neither  is  phrenology  an  established  science, 
nor,  if  it  were,  can  it  ever  be  applied  with 
certainty  to  the  illustration  of  individual 
character.  ^lany  of  the  organs  arc  so  hete- 
rogeneous in  their  nature,  that  they  may  in 
diente  fneuitiesordispositions  diametrically 
opposite,  while  others  are  furnished  with  j 
compensating  organs  which  balance  the 
ood  or  the  evil  of  either,  and  thus  render  ■ 
oth  ineffective.  Thus  you  may  have  the 
organ  of  de*tructivenee$  developed  largely, 
and  yet  ben  peaceable  and  gt»od  man.  llow  , 
is  this  accounted  for?  Your  organs  of  can- 
tiouxnesK  and  benevolence  arc  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  so  that  it  is  tamed  dow  n into 
a very  harmless  affair,  and  would  not  even  , 
linrt  a fly.  This  fart  ought  never  to  be  lovl  i 
sight  of;  norsbould  we  forget  that  although  j 
phrenologists  have  mapped  the  outer  era-  i 
Ilium  into  so  many  sections,  no  corre?‘pond- 
ing  sections  or  divisions  arc  to  be  found  in  | 
the  interior  structure  or  arraugenieiit  oi  I 
tlic  brain.  Were  the  brain  divided  into  j 
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f thirty-six  cells,  phrenologists  might  be  just- 
« ided  in  makiug  out  its  exterior  divisions; 
c but  it  consists  of  one  mass,  and  there  is  no 
I kind  of  inward  separation  or  distinction  of 
structure  corresponding  with  the  outward 
< boundaries  of  phrenological  organs.  We 

* mast  conf^ess,  that,  like  other  theoretical 
I fancies  which  have  occasionally  sprung  up, 
r it  has  furnished  a large  fund  of  amusement, 

if  not  of  instruction,  and  also  given  rise  to 
3 mauy  sagacious  remarks  from  its  votaries, 
J upon  the  naughty  propensities  or  amiable 

* affections  of  their  fneuds.  But  it  may  be 
« worth  while,  at  the  same  time,  to  inquire 
’ whether  the  advocates  of  phrenology  have 
’ not  discovered  that  they  themselves  possess 

some  fondly  cherished  bump,  by  which  their 

* own  exemplary  character  has  been  proved 
to  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  so,  out  of 
pare  gratitude  to  the  science,  had  become 
Its  willing  converts  1 We  have  more  than 
once  seen  a lecturer  arrange  his  crauiolo- 
gical  specimens,  from  the  classic  models  of 
ancient  Greece  down  to  the  orang-outang, 
and  heard  him  descant,  in  marvellously 
learned  terms,  respecting  the  indications  of 
amativeneas,  secrctivencss,  or  destructive- 
ness, &c.,  which  they  severally  presented, 
and  yet  we  still  hud  ourselves  in  a most  de- 
plorable state  of  unbelief.  It  ought  not 
therefore  to  surprise  our  readers  if  w*c  endea- 
vour to  justify  our  heterodoxy,  by  quoting 
the  following  argumentative  observations, 
which  formerly  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 

I JUriew  : — **  The  great  boast  of  phrenolo- 
! Ky”  reviewer,  “is,  that  it  docs  not 

rest  on  fantastical  and  arbitrary  abstrac- 
tions, but  on  a correct  observation  of  the 
varieties  of  actual  character,  and  is  applied, 
not  to  a mere  speculative  and  shadowy  ana- 
lysis of  supposed  qualities,  but  to  the  unde- 
niable realties  by  v^iich  men  are  distin- 
guished in  common  life.  It  takes  no  cogiii- 
zauce  of  such  questionable  existences  as 
perception,  memory,  imagination,  or  judg- 
ment, but  looks  at  once  to  the  peculiarities 
by  which  the  conduct  and  characters  of 
men  in  societv  are  marked  to  ordinary  ob- 
servation. Thus  it  hmls  one  man  actuated 
in  all  his  conduct  bv  a strong  desire  of 
fame,  and  inmicdiatcfy  it  sets  down  Move 
of  approbation'  as  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  and  looks  about  for  a bump  on 
some  vacant  part  of  the  skull,  by  the  sign 
of  which  the  strength  of  this  propensity 
niav  be  measured.  Another  is  distinguished 
by  bis  love  of  money,  and  so  Acquisitive- 
ness is  established  as  a primitive  and  inhe- 
rent propensity  I Another  is  a great  talker, 
and  fortnwith  hanguage  is  made  a distinct 
and  independent  faculty  I Another  has  a 
turn  for  making  nut-crackers  and  mouse- 
traps, and  what  can  he  so  natural  as  to 
refer  this  to  the  hulk  of  his  organ  of  Con- 
slructivcness  ? Another  shows  a great  love 
for  children,  without  indicating  much  bene- 
I volencetoany  grown  creature — and  nothing 

I consequently  can  be  plainer  than  that  Phi- 
I loprogcnilivencss  is  an  original  sentiment. 
Some  are  quick  at  arithmetical  operations— 
and  what  explanation  can  be  so  satisfac- 
tory, as  that  they  have  the  faculty  of  Num- 
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ber  very  prominent  ? Others  remember  all 
the  cross-roads  they  have  ever  gone  through 
— and  who  can  deny,  therefore,  that  they 
are  distinguished  for  their  Locality  ? Some 
keep  tlieir  papers,  clothes,  and  furniture 
very  nicely  arranged — w'hich  can  be  attri- 
buted only  to  the  degree  in  which  they  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  Order ; while  there  are 
others  again,  at  least  so  Mr.  Combe  assures 
us,  w'hose  genius  consists  in  peculiarly 
quick  observation  of  size  and  weight  of  ex- 
ternal substances — for  whose  sake  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  thought  reasonable  to 
create  the  special  original  faculties  of  size 
and  weight  1 This,  we  must  admit,  is  suf- 
hciently  simple  and  bold.  But  where  is  it 
to  stop?  If  we  are  thus  to  take  all  the 
tastes,  habits,  accomplishments,  and  pro- 
pensities, by  which  grown  men  are  distin- 
guished, in  the  concrete,  and  forthwith  to 
refer  them  to  some  peculiar  original  faculty 
or  principle,  imagined  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  accounting  for  them,  the  thirty-six  ori- 
ginal faculties  of  the  phrenologists  may  at 
once  be  multiplied  to  360  or  36,000,  and 
room  must  be  made  upon  the  skull  for  as 
many  new  organs.  Some  men  have  a re- 
markable love  for  their  children,  and  there- 
fore w'c  have  a separate  principle  of  Philo- 
proffenitivencss.  But  other  men  have  as 
remarkable  a love  for  tlieir  parents — and 
why  therefore  should  we  not  have  a faculty 
of  Pkiloprof/enitomess,  with  a corresponding 
bump  on  some  suitable  place  of  t)ie  cra- 
nium ? The  affections  of  others,  again, 
are  less  remarkable  in  the  ascending  and 
descending  lines,  and  spread  most  kindly 
in  the  collateral.  Can  it  be  doubted,  then, 
that  we  should  have  a Philadelphic  prin- 
ciple, to  attach  us  to  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters— and  another  to  keep  us  in  charity 
w'ith  our  cousins  ? If  the  fact,  that  some 
men  are  distinguished  for  their  love  of 
wealth  is  a sunicient  ground  for  assuming 
that  Acquisitiveness  is  an  independent  ana 
original  principle  in  our  nature,  should  not 
the  fact  that  other  men  being  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  dogs  and  horses  justify  us 
in  refering  this  also  to  an  inherent  prin- 
ciple? or  upon  what  grounds  can  we  refuse 
the  same  honour  to  tlielovcuf  card-playing, 
gossiping,  or  agriculture?  Some  men,  nay 
some  whole  families  are  notorious  for  lying, 
though  addicted  to  no  other  immorality ; 
some — the  natural  prey  of  the  former — are 
proverbial  fur  their  credulity ; some  for  in- 
ordinate merriment  and  laughter ; some  for 
envv;  some  for  love  of  society;  some  for 
telling  long  stories  ; some  for  love  of  noise; 
some  fur  horror  of  it.  Most  of  these*  it 
appears  to  us,  arc  quite  ns  well  entitled  to 
tne  rank  of  primitive  faculties  or  propen- 
sities ns  any  on  the  phrenologist's  list.  Un- 
doubtedly they  mark  ns  conspicuously  the 
charnciers  ami  manners  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  are  not  in  general 
so  easily  resolved  into  more  general  prin- 
ciples. AVhy  then  should  they  he  exclmlrd 
from  the  scheme  of  the  phrenologists,  and 
left  without  any  organs  in  (heir  improvi- 
dent distrihutioii  of  the  skull  f Nay.  upon 
tiicsc  principles,  why  sliould  there  nut  hen 
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XDUCATION  IS  BOTH  MOBALLT  AND  INTELLECTUALLY  POWERFUL  IN  BREAKING  DOWN  THE  STRONG  HOLDS  OF  VICE  AND  IDLENESS 


AS  MAN*S  STRENGTU  IS  LIMITED,  SO  LIKEWISE  IS  HIS  KiNOWLEDGE,  A?iD  THESE  BOUNDS  ABE  SUITED  TO  HIS  WANTS, 


' THE  PBOPEB  STUDY  OP  MANKIND  IS  »IAN.  — POPE. 
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separate  original  faculty,  prompting  us  to 
the  practice  of  skating,  sailing,  or  plant- 
ing— or  towards  the  study  of  botany,  mi- 
neralogy, anatomy,  bookbinding,  chemistry, 
gymnastics,  or  any  of  the  other  tive  hundred 
pursuits  to  which  idle  men  are  found  to 
betake  themselves,  witli  au  engrossing  and 
often  passionate  partiality?” 

PIIRYGA'NEA,  in  natural  history,  a ge- 
nus of  insects  of  the  order  l^europtera,  of 
which  there  are  nearly  sixty  species.  One 
of  the  largest  species  is  the  Pkryganea 
grandia,  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  larva 
of  this  insect  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
cadew-wornit  and  is  frequently  used  by 
anglers  as  a bait.  When  arrived  at  fuU 
growth,  it  fastens  its  case  or  tube  by  seve- 
ral silken  filaments  to  the  stem  of  some 
water  plant,  or  other  convenient  substance, 
in  such  a manner  as  to  project  a little  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  casting  its 
skin,  changes  to  a chrysalis  of  a lengthened 
shape,  displaying  the  immature  limbs  of 
the  future  phryganea,  wdiich  in  a fortnight 
emerges  from  its  confinement. 

PHRY"GIAN  STONE,  a light  spungy 
stone  resembling  a pumice,  formerly  used 
in  dyeing,  and  said  to  be  drying  and  astrin- 
gent. 

PHTHI'SIS,  in  medicine,  a consumption 
occasioned  by  ulcerated  lungs.  [See  Con- 
sumption.] 

PHYLACTERY,  among  the  ancients,  a 
general  name  given  to  all  kinds  of  spells, 
charms,  or  amulets,  which  they  wore  about 
them,  to  preserve  them  from  disease  or 
danger.  It  is  more  particularly  used  to 
signify  a slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written 
some  text  of  Scripture,  especially  ofthe  De- 
calogue, which  the  more  devout  Jews  wore 
on  the  forehead,  breast,  or  neck,  as  a badge 

of  their  religion. Among  the  primitive 

Christians,  a pAy/ac^ery  was  a case  in  which 
they  inclosed  the  relics  of  the  dead. 

PIIYL'LITE,  in  the  history  of  fossils,  a 
petrified  leaf,  or  a mineral  having  the  figure 
of  a leaf. 

PIIYS'ALITE  (sometimes  called  pyro- 
phyaalite,  because  it  intumesces  in  heat), 
a mineral  of  a greenish  white  colour,  a sub- 
species of  prismatic  topaz. 

PH  YS'ETER,  the  cachalot,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a genus  of  nmimnalia  of  the  order  cc/c. 
There  are  four  species  : the  Thyaeier  macros 
cephalua,  or  the  spermaceti  whale,  grows  to 
the  length  of  sixty  feet,  and  the  head  is 
nearly  one  third  of  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
animal.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  whales  to  be  taken,  and  survives  for  se- 
veral days  the  deepest  wounds  given  it  by  the 
harpoon.  Its  skin,  oil,  and  tendons  arc  all  ; 
converted  by  the  Greenlanders  to  some  va- 
luable purpose.  The  spcniincnti  is  found  in 
the  head.  Ambergris  is  obtained  from  the 
f^tcccs  of  the  animals.  The  origin  of  this 
substance  had  long  hnffied  the  curiosity  of 
the  naturalist,  but  is  now  said  to  be  uu- 
quc8tional)ly  ascertained. 

PHYSICAL,  ail  epitlict  denoting  that 
which  relates  to  nature  or  natural  produc- 
tions, ns  opposed  to  things  moral  or  imagi- 
nary, \Vc  speak  of  pliysicnl  force  or  po\s  cr, 


with  reference  to  material  things : thus, 
armies  and  navies  are  the  physical  force  of 
a nation ; whereas  knowledge,  skill,  &c., 

constitute  moral  force. A physical  body 

or  substance,  is  a material  body  or  sub- 
stance, in  distinction  from  spirit  or  meta- 
physical substance. Physical  education, 

the  education  which  is  directed  to  the  ob- 
ject of  giving  strength,  bealtli,  aud  vigour  * 
to  the  bodily  organs  and  powers.  ■ 

PHYST'CIAN,  one  whose  profession  is 
to  prescribe  remedies  for  diseases,  and  who 
is  consequently  relied  on  as  being  skilled  in  i 
the  art  of  healing.  Physicians  were  held  j 
in  high  estimation  in  Greece,  and  the  name  , 
of  Hippocrates  is  an  honour  to  the  profes- 
sion. The  study  of  physic,  indeed,  being 
looked  upon  as  a branch  of  philosophy,  it 
was  sure  to  command  respect  in  a land  i 
where  philosophy  was  in  such  high  repute.  * 
It  w'as  not  exactly  so  in  Rome.  As  long  as 
the  Romans  led  a hardy  and  laborious  life, 
physicians  were  dispensed  with,  and  totally  . 
unknown  amongst  them,  without  any  bad  j 
consequence  ensuing.  But  the  luxury  of 
the  table,  aud  the  excesses  with  which  it 
w as  attended,  introduced  diseases ; and  as 
one  evil  produces  another,  so  diseases  in- 
troduced physic,  to  which  they  had  before 
expressed  much  repugnance.  In  the  535th  j 
year  of  Rome,  some  physicians  had  come  ; 
from  Greece  to  that  city,  but  had  no  fixed  { 
establishment  there  till  the  year  600.  Physic  ; 
at  that  time  included  pharmacy  and  sur- 
gery ; for  physicians  not  only  compounded 
medicines,  but  performed  all  surgical  ope- 
rations themselves,  though  they  had  then 
but  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
During  the  commonwealth  there  were  no 
physicians  or  surgeons  in  the  army,  but  the 
ancient  citizens,  who  had  almost  all  served  , 
in  the  army,  aduiinistcred  medicines,  and  ; 
the  soldiers  dressed  each  other’s  wounds  j 
witli  some  well-known  remedies  used  in  the  i 
city.  The  emperors,  however,  liaving  a par-  I 
ticular  respect  to  their  own  health,  took 
physicians  upon  every  expedition.  The  art 
of  healing  was  not  held  in  high  estimation 
at  Rome,  but  was  somcliincs  professed  by  j 
slaves  ; Caisar  granted  them,  as  a singular 
favour,  the  freedom  of  the  city;  aud  their  [ 
reputation  increased  with  the  luxury  of  the  . 
people.  j 

PHYSTCOTIIEOL'OGY,theolngyordi-  ' 
vinity  illustrated  or  enforced  by  physics  or 
natural  pliilosophr.  [ 

PI1YJ51CS,  or  Natural  PiiiLOSoniT,  a \ 
science  of  vast  extent,  comprchendingw  hnl-  * 
ever  tends  to  elucidate  the  doctrine  of  na-  * 
lural  bodies,  (heir  phcnoniriia,  causes,  and 
cflfccls,  with  their  various  nfi’cctions,  mo- 
tions, and  opernlions. 

PllYiilOGNOM  ICS,  among  physicians, 
signs  in  tlie  countenance  whicli  sene  to  in- 
dicate the  state,  disposition,  ^c.,  both  «f 
the  body  and  mind:  and  hence  the  art  of 
reducing  these  signs  to  practice  is  termed 
phvsiogmniiv. 

PHYSIOGNOMY,  the  art  of  discovering 
the  predominant  temper  or  other  character- 
istic qualities  of  the  mind  by  the  features 
of  the  face  or  external  signs  of  the  counie 
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MATTSU  UNDERGOES  A CONSTANT  UNION  AND  SEPARATION. 
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nance.  ‘Whatever  be  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  laying  down  strict  rules  for  such 
judgments,  it  is  a fact  of  every-day  occur- 
rence, that  we  arc,  almost  without  reflec- 
tiou  on  our  part,  impressed  favourably  or 
unfavourably  in  regard  to  the  temper  and 
talents  of  others  by  the  expression  of  their 
countenances.  No  study,  says  Lavater,ma- 
thematics  excepted,  more  justly  deserves  to 
be  termed  a science  than  physiognomy.  It 
is  a department  of  physics,  including  theo- 
logy and  belles-lettres;  and  in  the  same 
manner  with  these  sciences  may  be  reduced 
to  rule.  It  may  acquire  a fixed  and  appro- 
priate character;  it  may  be  communicated 
and  tau|ht.  Physiognomy,  he  adds,  is  a 
source  of  pure  and  exalted  mental  gratifi- 
cation. It  affords  a new*  view  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  Deity ; it  displays  a new  scene  of 
harmony  and  beauty  in  his  works ; it  re- 
veals internal  motives,  which,  without  it, 
would  only  have  been  discovered  in  the 
world  to  come.  That  it  is  a subject  of  great 
interest,  every  person  of  reflection  will  rea- 
dily grant;  but  the  student  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  a general  application  of 
rules  with  which  the  experience  of  others 
has  furnished  him.  We  all  have  some  sort 
of  intuitive  method  by  which  w'e  form  our 
opinions ; and  though  our  rulbs  for  judging 
of  men  from  their  appearance  may  often 
fail,  we  still  continue  to  trust  in  them ; and 
naturally  feel  surprised  if  a vacant-looking 
man  should  prove  extremely  sagacious,  or  a 
morose-looking  one  should  give  us  evidence 
of  his  kind  disimsition  by  performing  some 
generous  and  disinterested  action. 

PHYSIOG'NOTYPE,  a machine  for  tak- 
ing an  exact  imprint  or  cast  of  the  counte- 
nance, lately  invented  by  a Parisian.  This 
instrument  is  a metallic,  oval  plate,  pierced 
with  a large  quantity  of  minute  holes  very 
closely  together,  and  through  each  of  which 
a wire  passes  with  extreme  facility.  These 
needles  have  the  appearance  of  a brush.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  with  a double  case  of 
tin,  which  contains  warm  water,  in  order  to 
keep  the  instrument  of  a proper  tempera- 
ture with  the  blood.  If  any  Aguro  be  applied 
against  this  brush  of  needles,  it  will  yield 
to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  leave  an  exact 
mould,  taking  up  only  about  tw’o  seconds. 

PII YSIQL'OftY,  a term  strictly  signify- 
ing a discourse  on  nature;  but  usually  con- 
fined to  that  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  different  functions  and 
properties  of  living  bodies:  that  is,  of  bo- 
dies which  grow  and  reproduce  their  kind  : 
a definition  which  includes  vegetables  and 
animals.  It  is  distinct  from  physics  in  ge- 
neral, inasmuch  as  it  regards  organized  bo- 
dies alone:  and  from  metaphysics,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  presume  to  treat  of 
mind.  Physiologv  is,  in  effect,  what  Dr. 
Darwin  has  called  *'  zoonnmia,  or  the  laws 
of  organic  life.*'  The  functions  of  anitnal 
life  are  not  only  more  complicated  in  the 
same  individual  than  those  uf  vegetation, 
but  also  more  diversified  in  the  different 
classes  into  which  animals  are  divider  : so 
that  the  physiology  of  each  class  has  its 
peculiar  laws. 


PTA  MATER,  in  anatomy,  the  third 
tunic  or  membrane  of  the  brain,  which  not 
only  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
brain,  but  insinuates  itself  into  all  its  ca- 
vities. 

PIANO-FORTE,  a musical  stringed  in- 
strument, the  strings  of  which  are  extended 
over  bridges  rising  on  the  sounding-board, 
and  are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  small 
covered  hammers,  wliich  are  put  in  motion 
by  keys.  It  has  been  gradually  improved, 
till  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant instruments  in  all  domestic  musical 
entertainments. 

PIAZ'ZA,  an  Italian  name  for  a portico 
or  covered  walk.  The  w'ord  literally  signi- 
fies a broad  open  place  or  square;  whence 
it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  walks  or  porti- 
coes surrounding  them. 

PI'CiE,  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birds 
in  theliinmean  system  under  the  class  Aves, 
comprehending  such  as  have  their  bill  com- 
pressed and  convex,  including  the  parrot, 
crow,  raven,  magpie,  cuckoo,  jay,  &c. 

PICK'ET,  or  PIC'QUET,  in  military 
discipline,  a certain  number  of  men,  horse 
or  foot,  who  do  duty  as  an  outguard,  to 
prevent  surprises.  Also,  a punishment 
which  consists  in  making  the  offender 
stand  with  one  foot  on  a pointed  stake.- 
Pickets,  in  fortification,  sharp  stakes,  some- 
times shod  with  iron,  used  in  laying  out 
^ound,  or  for  pinning  die  fascines  of  a 
battery.  In  the  artillery,  pickets  five  or  six 
feet  long  are  used  to  pin  the  park  lines  ; in 
the  camp,  they  arc  used  about  six  or  eight 
inches  long  to  fix  the  tent  cords,  or  five 
feet  long  in  the  cavalry  camp  to  fasten  the 
horses. 

PIC'ROLITE,  a grccn-coloured  mineral, 
composed  chiefiy  of  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

nC'ROMEIi,  the  characteristic  princi- 
ple of  bile  ; named  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  bitter  and  honey,  in  allusion  to 
its  sharp,  bitter  and  sweet  taste. 

IMCKOTOXTNE,  or  PICUOTOXTA,  in 
chemistry,  the  bitter  and  poisonous  prin- 
ciple of  the  cocculus  Iiidicus.  It  crystal- 
izes  in  small  white  needles  or  columns. 

PICTS’  WALL,  an  ancient  wall  begun 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  a.d.  123,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  England,  from  Car- 
lisle to  Newcastle,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Piets  and  Scots.  It  wan  first  made 
only  of  turf,  strengthened  uith  palisades, 
till  tl>e  emperor  Scveriis  coming  in  person 
into  Britain,  had  it  built  with  stone;  and 
Actius,  the  Roman  general,  rebuilt  it  with 
brick,  A.D.  430.  Some  rcninins  of  this  wall 
arc  still  visible  in  parts  of  Northumberland 
and  ('uinberinnd. 

PICTURESQUE,  an  epithet  denoting 
that  peculiar  kind  of  beauty  which,  either 
in  a prospect,  a painting,  or  a description, 
strikes  the  mind  with  great  power,  or  im- 
parts to  it  agreeable  sensations.  In  the 
theory  of  the  arts,  the  word  piefuresque  is 
used  ns  contradistinguished  from  and 
plastic.  The  poetical  has  reference  to  the 
fundamental  idea  to  be  n*presented, — to  the 
painter’s  conception  of  his  subject;  whilst 
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THE  ARTERIAL  STSTBM  7ENSTRATSS  EVERT  ORGAN,  AND  EVERT  ORGAN  GIVES  TO  THE  MATTER  THUS  RECEIVED  ITS  PECULIAR  CHARACTER. 


TUB  GREAT  SOURCE  OP  PICTURESQUE  BEAUTY  IS  KATURE  IN  ALL  UER  ORIGINAL  VARIETT  AND  IRREGULAR  GRANDEUR. 


THAT  wmcn  IS  neat  and  smooth,  is  never  picturesque. 
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the  picturesque  relates  to  the  inode  of  ex- 
pressing the  conception,  the  grouping,  the 
distribution  of  objects,  persons,  and  lights. 
The  poetical  part  of  a picture,  as  well  as  its 
mechanical  execution,  may  he  without  fault, 
and  yet  the  picture  be  a total  failure  as  re- 
gards the  picturesque. 

PIECE,  in  commerce,  signifies  some- 
times a whole,  and  sometimes  a part  of  the 
whole.  In  the  first  sense,  we  say  a piece  of 
cloth,  &c.  meaning  a certain  quantity  of 
yards  regulated  by  custom;  being  yet  en- 
tire and  uncut.  In  literature,  we  speak  of 
a short  composition,  in  prose  or  verse,  as  n, 
piece;  and  in  the  same  way  of  a musical 
composition,  as  a piece  of  music.— 
in  the  military  art,  include  all  sorts  of  can- 
non and  mortars.  Large  guns  are  called 
battering-pieces;  smaller  guns  are  called 
field-pieces.  We  also  say,  a fowling-piece. 

In  heraldry,  the  honourable  pieces  of 

the  shield  are  the  chief,  fesse,  bend,  pale, 
bar,  cross,  saltier,  chevron,  and  in  general 
all  those  wliich  may  take  up  one-third  of  the 
field. 

PIE'POUDRE,  an  ancient  court  of  re- 
cord. incident  to  every  fair  or  market,  and 
of  which  the  steward  of  him  who  has  the 
toll  of  the  market  is  the  judge.  According 
to  the  most  satisfactory  derivation,  the 
term  implies  that  the  court  is  that  of  petty 
dealers  or  chapmen,  who  assemble  on  those 
occasions.  It  was  instituted  to  administer 
justice  for  all  commercial  injuries  done  in 
that  very  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any 
preceding  one  ; so  that  the  injury  must  be 
done,  complained  of,  heard,  and  determined 
within  the  compass  of  one  and  the  same 
day,  unless  the  fair  continues  longer. 

PIER,  a very  strong  stone  wall  or  mass 
of  solid  stone  work  running  into  the  water, 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  sea,  to  support  the 
arches  of  a bridge,  or  the  quay  of  a wharf, 
and  to  withstand  the  dashing  of  waves. — 
Also,  a part  of  the  wall  of  n house  between 
windows. 

PIE'RIAN,  an  epithet  ^ven  to  the 
muses,  from  Mount  Pierus,  in  Thessaly, 
wliich  was  sacred  to  them ; or  from  their 
victory  over  the  nine  daughters  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king  Pierus. 

PTETIST,  a person  belonging  to  a sect 
of  Protestants  which  sprung  up  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
They  professed  great  strictness  and  purity 
of  life,  affecting  to  despise  learning  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  ns  also  forms  and  cere- 
monies in  religion,  and  giving  themselves 
up  to  mystic  theology. 

PTETY,  that  holy  principle  which  con- 
sists in  veneration  accompanied  with  love 
for  the  Supreme  Being;  and  which  mani- 
fests itself,  in  practice,  hy  obedience  to 
God’s  will  and  a pure  devotion  to  his  scr-  • 
vice.— Piety  both  towards  God  and  man 
was  one  of  the  virtues  held  in  most  esteem 
hy  the  ancients,  and  is  therefore  comine- 
mornted  on  inmiincrable  medals,  sometimes 
under  the  figure  of  a female  carrying  chil- 
dren, or  of  ACneas  bearing  his  father,  &c., 
but  more  fre(|uently  under  that  of  a female 
standing  at  an  altar. 


PIEZOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  compressibility  of  water,  and 
the  degree  of  such  compressibility  under 
any  given  weight. 

PT'GEON,  in  ornithology,  a domestic 
bird  of  the  genus  Columba,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  as  the  rock  pigeon,  the 
carrier  pigeon,  powters,  shakers,  tumblers, 
croppers,  runts,  &c.,  names  which  are  indi- 
cative of  their  respective  peculiarities. — In 
their  wild  state  the  pigeon  tribe  live  on 
high  trees,  generally  in  flocks.  They  feed 
principally  on  seed,  retaining  their  food  in 
the  crop  for  some  time.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  species  build  on  elevated 
situations,  forming  a loose  nest  of  small 
twigs,  and  wide  enough  to  contain  both 
the  parent  birds:  the  female  lays  two  eggs, 
several  times  a year.  They  pair  for  life, 
though  they  assemble  in  flocks;  and  have 
no  song,  their  note  being  a simple  cooing. 
They  walk  well,  and  fly  with  great  swift- 
ness, continuing  on  the  wing  for  a long 
time.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  the  pigeon, 
the  most  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to 
its  native  place  is  the  carrier,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others  by  a broad 
circle  of  naked  white  skin  round  the  eyes. 
This  species  has  for  ages  been  used  for 
carrying  messages  of  importance  where  ex- 
pedition and  secrecy  were  required.  When 
a letter  is  tied  under  the  carrier’s  wing, 
and  the  bird  is  set  at  liberty,  from  some 
inconceivable  instinct  it  directs  its  flight, 
in  a straight  line,  to  the  very  spot  from 
whence  it  had  been  taken. — In  America 
there  is  a species  of  pigeons  called  the 
passenger  or  wild  pigeon,  which  abounds 
most  prolifically,  and  is  of  a bluish  slate* 
colour  with  a white  belly.  These  birds 
visit  the  different  states  in  innumerable 
quantities,  but  are  beyond  measure  abun- 
dant in  the  western  states,  where,  according 
to  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  some  of  their 
**  breeding  places,”  as  they  are  termed, 
extend  over  a space  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
They  are  taken  by  means  of  clap-nets, 
managed  hy  a person  concealed  in  a hut 
composed  of  brushwood,  who  in  this  way 
will  sometimes  take  from  ten  to  forty  or 
fifty  dozens  at  a sweep.  Audubon,  in 
speaking  of  these  immense  flocks  of  pi- 
geons, and  their  extraordinary  powers  of 
flight,  remarks,  that  they  have  been  killed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  with 
their  crops  still  flllcd  with  rice,  collected 
hy  them  in  the  fields  of  Georgia  and  Ca- 
rolina, the  nearest  point  at  which  this  sup- 
ply could  poshihly  have  been  obtained; 
and  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that,  owing 
to  their  great  power  of  digestion,  they  will 
decompose  food  entirely  in  twelve  hours, 
they  must  have  travelled  between  .*100  and 
400  miles  in  six  hours,  making  their  s]>cfd 
at  an  average  of  about  one  mile  in  a mi- 
nute: and  this  would  enable  one  of  these 
birds,  if  so  inclined,  to  visit  the  European 
continent,  ns  swallows  undoubtedly  are  able 
to  do,  in  a couple  of  days.  Such,  indeed,  are 
their  numbers,  that  the  air  is  described  as 
*'  literally  filled  with  pigeons;  the  light  of 
the  noon-day  becomes  dim,  as  during  an 
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eclipse.”  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of 
place  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  pigeons  contained  in  one  of  those  mighty 
docks,  and  the  quantity  of  food  daily  con< 
sumed  by  its  members.  The  inquiry  \\'ill 
show  the  astonishing  bounty  of  the  Creator 
in  His  works,  and  how  universally  this 
bounty  has  been  granted  to  every  living 
thing  on  the  vast  continent  of  America. 
We  shall  take,  for  example,  a column  of 
one  mile  in  breadth,  which  is  far  below  the 
average  size,  and  suppose  it  passing  over 
us  without  interruption  for  three  hours,  at 
the  rate  mentioned  above,  of  one  mile  per 
minute.  This  will  give  us  a parallelogram 
of  180  miles  by  1,  covering  180  square 
miles ; and  allowing  two  pigeons  to  the 
square  yard,  we  have  1,115,136,000  pigeons 
in  one  dock ; and  as  every  pigeon  consumes 
fully  half-a-pint  of  food  per  day,  the  quan- 
tity must  be  8,712,000  bushels  per  day, 

which  is  required  to  feed  such  a dock. 

Only  four  species  of  the  common  pigeon 
' are  found  wild  in  Europe,  from  one  of  which 
! are  descended  all  the  varieties  which  arc 
I found  domesticated.  Of  the  gallinaceoui, 
the  great-croumed  pigeon,  or  gouza,  bears 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Gallina  in 
size ; it  is  a native  of  Xew  Guinea,  and  va- 
rious isles  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
Nicobar  pigeon  is  distinguished  for  its 
brilliant  plumage : it  runs  along  the  ground, 

I and  builas  its  nest  like  a partridge’s:  it  in- 
I habits  Sumatra,  Nicobar,  and  other  islands 
I in  the  East.  Of  the  ordinary  pigeons,  the 
! ring  pigeon  is  the  largest,  and  is  migratory. 
The  stock  pigeon  has  an  adinity  to  the 
former  kind,  hut  dies  in  large  docks,  and 
emigrates  about  October.  The  biset  lives 
in  docks,  and  nestles  in  the  holes  of  trees, 
and  in  rocks.-^— Pffeeons  range  to  a great 
distance  for  food,  particularly  for  salt;  and 
they  are  much  distressed  by  excess  of  cold 
or  neat. 

P I 0 ' M R N T S,  preparations  of  various 
kinds  used  in  painting  and  dyeing,  to  im- 
part the  colours  required.  They  arc  ob- 
tained from  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
substances. 

PIKK,  in  ichthyology,  a fish  of  the  genus 
Knoxt  which  abounds  in  most  of  the  lakes 
of  Europe.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  vora- 
city, and  also  for  its  longevity. Pike,  in 

military  affairs,  a long  slcmler  staft'  with 
a pike  or  spike  at  the  end.  Its  use  among 
soldiers  is  superseded  by  the  bayonet. 

PILAS'TEK,  in  architecture,  a square 
column,  sometimes  insulated,  but  more  fre- 
quently pilasters  are  set  within  a wall,  and 
project  only  onc-<partcr  of  their  diameter 
fhe  pilaster  is  dilTercnt  in  different  orders; 
it  borrows  the  name  of  each,  and  has  the 
same  proportions,  and  the  same  capitals, 
members  and  ornaments,  with  the  columns 
themselves. 

PIlidlAUD  [clupea  pUenrdun),  in  irh- 
thyology,  a fish  resembling  the  herring,  but 
rounder  and  thicker.  Pilchards  appear  on 
the  Cornish  coast  about  the  middle  of  July, 
in  immense  numbers,  and  furnish  a consi- 
derable article  of  commerce. 

PICK,  a large  stake  or  beam,  pointed  and 


driven  into  the  earth,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rivei’,  or  in  a harbour,  for  the  support  of  a 
bridge  or  other  superstructure. In  he- 

raldry, one  of  the  lesser  ordinaries,  resem- 
bling a pile,  as  above  described. Pile- 

rfriver,  amachiuefor  driving  pointed  beams 
of  wood  into  beds  of  rivers  or  soft  founda- 
tions, on  which  to  raise  bridges  and  build- 
ings.  To  pile  arms,  in  military  tactics,  is 

to  place  three  muskets,  with  or  without 
fixed  bayonets,  in  such  a relative  position 
that  the  butts  shall  remain  firm  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  muzzles  be  close  together 

in  an  oblique  direction. Pile,  in  coinage, 

a kind  of  puncheon,  which,  in  the  old  way 
of  coining  with  the  hammer,  contained  the 
arms,  or  other  figure  and  inscription,  to  be 
struck  on  the  coin.  We  still  call  the  arms- 
side  of  a piece  of  money  the  pile,  and  the 
head  the  cross,  because,  in  ancient  coins,  a 
cross  usually  took  the  place  of  the  head. 

• The  fine  hairy  substance  on  the  surface 
of  cloth,  velvet,  &c.  is  also  called  the2u7e. 

PILEN'TUM,  in  antiquity,  an  easy  kind 
of  chariot  used  by  the  Koroau  ladies  at 
games  and  religious  processions. 

PILE'US,  in  antiquity,  a hat  or  cap  worn 
by  the  Romans,  during  any  indisposition 
which  prevented  them  from  appearing  safely 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  as  was  the  ge- 
neral custom.  The  Pileus  was  also  worn 
by  such  as  had  lately  received  their  freedom, 
because,  on  having  their  liberty  granted, 
tliey  were  constantly  shaved:  the  Pileus 
therefore  being  necessary  on  this  account, 
was  also  esteemed  a badge  of  liberty ; hence 

pilco  donari  signifies  to  he  made  free. 

Pileus,  in  botany,  the  cap  of  a fungus,  ex- 
panding horizontally,  and  covering  the  fruc- 
tifications. 

PI  I/O  KIM,  one  that  travels  to  a distance 
from  his  own  country  to  visit  a holy  place 
for  devotional  purposes.  In  the  middle 
ages,  kings,  princes,  bishops,  and  others 
made  pilgrimages  to  visit  the  holy  sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem,  in  pious  devotion  to  the 
Saviour.  This  was  permitted  while  Pales- 
tine was  held  by  the  Saracens ; but  when 
theTurks  obtained  possession  of  that  coun- 
try, the  Christian  pilgrims  were  visited  with 
the  greatest  indignities,  and  their  repeated 
complaint  8 occasioned  tiic  excitement  wliich 
led  to  the  crusades.  In  subsequent  times* 
pilgrimages  to  Koine,  Compostcllii,  Loretto, 
Tours,  and  other  places  wiiere  the  relies  of 
martyrs  and  saints  attracted  the  notice  of 
devotees,  have  been  common  ; and  pilgrims 
to  this  day  travel  to  Koine,  where  they  arc 
provided  for  in  establishments  founded  es- 
pecially for  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment. 

PII/hAK,  n kind  of  irregular  column, 
either  too  massive  or  too  slender  for  regular 
architecture;  the  parts  and  proportions  of 
which,  not  being  restricted  to  any  rules,  arc 
nriiitrnry.— In  the  upper  compartment  of 
the  PaoXTispiKCB  to  tliis  volume  will  he 
seen  the  monuincntnl  pillar  proposed  to  be 
erected,  by  public  subscription,  inTrnfnIgnr- 
square,  London,  to  eonimeiiinrnte  the  splen- 
did achievements  of  llritain's  greatest  na- 
val hero,  the  intrepid  Nelson.  It  was  re 
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solved  to  erect  such  a monumeut  as  should 
not  only  record  the  glorious  deeds  of  liim 
whose  memory  it  was  especially  intended 
to  honour,  but  also  be  a wortliy  memento 
of  the  prowess  of  the  British  navy,  and  an 
incentive  to  future  deeds  of  heroism.  Art- 
ists were  accordingly  invited  to  compete  in 
producing  plans  for  this  national  work ; 
and  from  among  the  numerous  designs 
which  were  submitted,  the  one  by  Mr.  Rail- 
ton  (of  which  we  give  the  particulars)  was 
selected.  The  pedestal  has  on  its  four  sides 
hassi  relievi  of  Nelson's  principal  engage- 
ments. 1.  The  boarding  of  the  San  Joseph, 
at  the  battle  off  St.  Vincent.  2.  The  battle 
of  the  Nile ; Nelson,  wounded,  receiving  from 
Captain  Berry,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Van- 
guard, the  sword  of  the  commander  of  the 
Spartiate.  3.  The  interview  at  Copenhagen, 
between  Nelson  and  the  Crown  Prince: 
and  4.  The  hero,  fatally  wounded,  being 
carried  from  the  deck  of  the  Victory,  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  Each  of  these  com- 
partments to  be  18  feet  square;  and  tlie 
figure  of  Nelson,  in  each,  7 feet  high.  The 
pedestal  is  raised  on  a flight  of  fifteen  steps, 
at  the  angles  of  w hich  are  African  lions  in 
a recumbent  posture.  The  shaft  is  fluted 
throughout,  the  base  being  richly  orna- 
mented, the  lower  torus  with  a cable,  the 
upper  w'ith  oak  leaves.  The  capital  is  taken 
from  the  bold  and  simple  example  of  Mae  s 
Ultob,  at  Rome;  and  from  it  rises  a cir- 
cular pedestal,  ornamented  with  a wreath 
of  laurel  and  lions’  heads,  and  surmounted 
by  a statue  of  Nelson.  A figure  of  Victory 
is  introduced  on  every  side  of  the  capital. 
Dimensions:  the  base,  10  ft.  high,  104  ft. 
wide;  pedestal,  39  ft.  high,  20ft.  0 in.  wide; 
base  of  coluni-n,  9 ft.  high;  shaft,  ft.  high, 
12  ft.  wide;  capital,  14  ft.  high  ; statue,  17 
ft.  high;  pedestal  for  ditto,  14  ft.  Total 
height,  193  feet.  The  estimated  expense  is 
30,000?.;  viz.  masonry,  10,000?.,  sculpture, 
14,000?.  A comparative  view  of  this  with 
other  monumental  pillars  w'ill  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a better  judgment  of  it. 

Height  of 

Date.  Capital. 

118  Trajan's  column,  Rome,  115  ft. 

102  Antoninc’s  column,  Rome,  123 
1572  The  Monument,  London,  1/2 
1806  Napoleon's  column,  Paris,  115 
1832  Dukc  of  York's,  Ijondon,  109 
18-10  Nelson's,  London,  102 

[We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  a sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Nelson,  given  at  considerable 
length  in  our  Iliograiihical  TrensuryJ] 

PI  L'LORY,  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
consisting  of  a frame  of  wood  erected  on 
posts,  made  to  confine  the  head  and  hands 
of  a*  criminal,  in  order  to  expose  him  to 
view,  and  to  render  him  publicly  infamous. 
According  to  Sir  Ilcnrv  Spclman,  it  was 
at  first  peculiarly  intended  lor  Ihc  punish- 
ment of  bakers  who  should  ho.  found  faulty 
in  the  weight  or  fineness  of  their  bread.  In 
1810,  this  mode  of  punishment  was  abolished 
in  all  cases  except  that  of  perjury,  ami  it 
has  now  altogether  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  was  anciently  a post  erected  in  a 

cro.ss-rond  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  his 


arms  upon  it  as  a mark  of  his  seignory,  and 
sometimes  with  acollarto  fixcriminalstoit. 

PI'LOSE,  in  botany,  hairy;  a pilase  leaf 
is  one  covered  with  long  distinct  hairs.  A 
pilose  receptacle  has  hairs  between  the 
fiorets. 

PPLOT,  one  who  has  the  care  of  a ship 
and  superintends  the  navigation,  either 
along  the  sea  coast,  or  upon  the  main 
ocean.  In  a stricter  sense,  a pilot  is  one 
whose  profession  it  is  to  direct  a ship's 
course  when  near  the  coast,  and  into  and  out 
of  the  harbours,  bays,  roads,  or  rivers,  &c. 

within  his  peculiar  district. Pilotage, 

the  compensation  made  or  allowed  to  a 
pilot. 

PTLOT-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a species 
of  Gasterosfeus,  of  an  oblong  shape.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  often  accompanying  ships. 

PITiUM,  a missile  weapon  used  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  and  in  a charge  darted 
upon  the  enemy.  Its  point  was  so  long  and 
small,  that  after  the  first  discharge  it  was 
generally  so  bent  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 

PIM'ELITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  earthy 
substance  of  an  apple-green  colour,  unctu- 
ous, soft,  and  not  fusible  by  the  blow’-pipe. 
It  is  a variety  of  steatite,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  coloured  by  nickel. 

PIMEN'TA,  or  PIMENTO,  Jamaica 
pepper,  popularly  called  all-spice.  The  tree 
producing  this  spice  is  of  the  genus  Myrtus, 
and  grows  spontaneously  in  Jamaica  in 
great  abundance;  its  flower  consists  of  five 
petals,  and  its  fruit  is  a roundish  berry, 
containing  a pulpy  matter  about  the  seeds. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  when  green,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  many  aays  on  cloths, 
frcqucntlv  shaking  and  turning  them  till 
thoroughly  dry.  Pimenta  abounds  with  a 
fragrant  essential  oil,  which  is  separated  in 
great  quantity  by  distillation,  and  is  so 
heavy  that  it  sinks  in  water. 

PIM'PERNEL,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  different  genera.  The 
principal  arc  the  Water  Pimpernel,  of  the 
genus  Veronica;  the  Scarlet  Pimnernel,  of 
the  genus  Anagallis;  and  the  Yellow  Pim- 
pernel, of  the  genus  Lysimachia. 

rniPINEL'LA,  in  botany,  a wnus  of 
plants,  class  5 Ventandria,  order  2 
The  species  arc  mostly  perennials. 

PIN,  a small  noinled  instrument  made 
of  brass  wire  and  headed;  used  chiefly  by 
females  for  fastening  and  adjusting  their 
dress.  The  perfection  of  pins  consists  in 
the  stiffness  of  the  wire  and  its  whitencr-, 
in  the  heads  being  well  turned,  and  in  the 
fineness  of  the  points.  In  making  this 
little  article  there  are  no  less  than  foiirtren 
distinct  operations  : 1.  straightening  the 
wire;  2.  pointing,  which  is  executed  on  two 
iron  or  steel  grindstones,  by  two  workmen, 
one  of  w horn  roughens  dow  n,  and  the  other 
finishes;  3.  cutting  into  pin  lengths;  4. 
heisting  of  the  wire  for  the  pin  heads;  b, 
cutting  the  heads,  12,(K)0ol'  which  maybe 
performed  by  a skilful  workman  in  an  hour; 
0.  annealing  the  heads,  by  putting  them 
into  an  in)ii  ladle,  making  them  red-hot 
over  an  open  fire,  and  then  throwing  them 
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into  cold  water;  7«  shaping  and  /ixing  on 
the  heads,  which  operations  are  performed 
hr  the  same  workman^  who  can  complete 
1300  an  hour;  8.  yetloioing  or  cleaning  the 
pins,  by  boiling  them  for  half  an  hour  in 
wine  lees,  sour  beer,  or  solution  of  tartar; 
9.  whitening  or  tinning,  which  is  performed 
by  laying  alternate  strata  of  grain,  tin,  and 
the  pins  in  a copper  pan,  and  boiling  tliem 
together  for  about  an  hour;  10.  washing 
the  pins,  in  pure  water;  11.  drying  and  po- 
lishing them,  in  a leathern  sack  filled  with 
coarse  bran,  which  is  agitated  to  and  fro  by 
two  men;  12.  toinnotcin^r,  or  separating  them 
from  the  bran ; 13.  pricking  the  papers  for 
receiring  the  pins;  and  14.  papering  them, 
w hich  is  done  by  children,  w ho  acquire  the 
habit  of  patting  up  36,000  per  day  1 Well, 
indeed,  may  it  be  said,  that  the  pin  manu< 
facture  is  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of 
the  division  of  labour.  It  furnishes  12.000 
articles  for  the  sum  of  three  shillings,  which 
hate  required  the  united  diligence  of 
fourteen  skilful  operatives.  The  above  is 
a brief  outline  of  the  hand  manufacture; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  several 
inventions  have  been  employed  to  •make 
them,  in  part  at  least,  by  machinery.  The 
consumption  for  home  sale  and  export 
amounts  to  15,000,000  of  pins  daily,  for 

this  country  alone  1 The  name  of  ;;in  is 

given  to  any  piece  of  metal  or  wood  sharp- 
ened or  pointed  in  the  shape  of  a pin  w hich 
serves  to  fasten;  as,  the  linch-pin,  which 
locks  the  wheel  to  the  axle ; also  the  screw 
of  a musket  barrel,  &c.  In  ship  building, 
the  larger  pins  of  metal  arc  usually  called 
bolts,  and  the  wooden  pins,  treenails.  A 
very  small  w'ooden  pin  is  called  a peg. 

PINA'CIA,  among  the  Athenians,  were 
tablets  of  brass  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  all  the  citizens  in  each  tribe,  who  were 
duly  qualified  and  willing  to  be  judges  of 
the  court  of  Arcopa^s.  These  tablets  were 
cast  into  one  vessel  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  same  number  of  beans,  a 
hundred  being  white  and  all  the  rest  black, 
were  thrown  into  another.  Then  the  names 
of  the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn 
out  one  by  one  ; and  they  whoso  names 
were  drawn  out  together  with  the  white 
beans  were  elected  judges  or  senators. 

IMN'CRRS,  very  useful  implements  of 
carpenters,  smiths,  and  ot  herartizans,  being 
a double  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  in 
the  joint. 

IM.NCirBECK,  in  metallurgy,  an  alloy, 
containing  three  parts  of  zinc  and  four  of 
copper. 

r INDARE'ES,  the  name  given  in  British 
India  to  llie  hordes  of  mounted  robbers 
who,  for  several  years  (since  1812),  infested 
the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company. 
These  freebooters  have  existed  since  1761, 
j ^1  themselves  particularly  fonni- 

dable  in  the  19th  century.  They  were  de- 
scended mostly  from  the  caste  of  Moham- 
medan warriors,  which  formerly  received 
high  nay  from  the  Indian  nrinees;  and 
these  latter,  after  becoming  tributary  to  the 
British,  icerctly  excited  the  Pindarees  to 
attack  the  Company.  In  iHiythc  marquis 

of  Hastings,  then  governor-general,  deter- 
mined on  their  destruction,  and  being  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  they  were  conquered 
and  dispersed. 

PINDARTC,  an  ode  in  imitation  of  the 
odes  of  Pindar,  the  prince  of  Greek  lyric 
poets.  [See  Ode.] 

PINE  (pinus),  in  botany,  a genus  of 
trees,  of  many  species,  some  of  w'hich  fur- 
nish timber  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  The 
magnificent  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  one  species, 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  durability.  The 
Canadian  or  yellow  pine  (pinus  resinosa), 
sometimes,  though  improperly,  called  the 
wild  pine  of  Norway,  supplies  excellent 
deals  for  buildings,  and  often  grows  straight 
to  the  height  of  eighty  feet.  The  w'ood  is 
compact  and  fine-grained,  rendered  heavy 
by  resinous  matter,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  strength  and  durability.  "When 
young  it  is  a beautiful  tree,  and  the  vege- 
tation is  always  vigorous.  The  white  pine 
(pinus  atrobus)  is  the  loftiest  tree  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  its  timber, 
though  not  without  essential  defects,  is 
consumed  in  much  greater  quantities,  and 
for  a far  greater  variety  of  purposes,  than 
any  other.  It  attains  the  height  of  150  feet, 
or  more, .with  a trunk  five  feet  in  diameter. 
The  Tu'nus  lambertiana  is  a species  of  gi- 
gantic size:  the  trunk  rises  from  150  to 
upwards  of  200  feet  in  height,  and  is  from 
seven  to  nearly  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  timber  is  white,  soft,  and  light,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  a pure  amber- 
coloured  resin,  which,  when  the  trees  are 
partly  burned,  acquires  a sweet  taste,  and 
in  this  state  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar.  The  seeds  are  eaten 
cither  roasted,  or  pounded  into  coarse  cakes 

for  use  during  the  winter  season. We 

cannot  specify  all  the  varieties,  from  their 
number ; the  wild  pine,  or  Scots  fir  of 
Europe,  must  not,  iiowevcr,  be  omitted. 
The  trunk  attains  the  height  of  eighty  feet, 
by  four  or  five  in  diameicr,  and  the  timber 
is  applied  to  a CTcnt  variety  of  uses,  and  es- 
pecially is  excellent  for  masts.  These,  to- 
gether w'itli  the  timber  in  other  forms,  arc 
exported  from  Riga,  Mcmcl,  Dnntzic,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  to  the  other  mari- 
time states  of  Europe,  and  particularly  to 
Great  Britain.  Large  vessels  have  been 
constructed  of  this  pine;  and  though  they 
arc  less  durable  than  those  built  of  oak, 
they  come  next  to  it.  In  those  districts 
where  it  abounds,  houses  as  well  ns  fur- 
niture arc  generally  constructed  of  it,  and 
its  lightness  and  stiffness  render  it  superior 
to  any  other  materials  for  beams,  girders, 
joists,  rafters,  Ikc.  It  also  furnishes  ex- 
cellent charcoal  for  forges;  but  a more  im- 
portant product  is  the  resinous  matter, 
consisting  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  of 
which  articles  it  supplies  four-filths  of  the 
consumiitinn  in  the  European  dock  yards. 

riN'EAL  (JLANl),  in  anatomy,  a small 
heart-shaped  substance,  about  tbc  size  of  n 
pea,  situated  at  the  basis  of  the  brain.  It 
was  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  scat  of 
the  soul. 

ITN E-APPLE,  in  botany,  the  Jnanns, 

Tim  WOOD  or  tnic  bcotji  rm  m rAi.i.Kn  urn,  or  tei.low  dfal. 
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a species  of  Bromelia,  It  is  an  herbaceous 
plant,  with  leaves  something  similar  to 
those  of  the  aloe.  The  fruit  resembles  in 
shape  the  cone  of  the  pine-tree,  whence  it 

has  derived  its  name. The  place  where 

pine-apples  are  raised  is  called  a.  pinery. 

PIN'ION,  in  mechanics,  a spindle,  in  the 
body  of  which  are  several  notches,  which 
catch  the  teeth  of  a wheel  that  serves  to 
turn  it  round:  or  it  is  the  lesser  wheel 
which  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a larger. 

The  joint  of  a bird's  wing  remotest  from 
the  body.— -The  nut  or  lesser  wheel  of  a 
watch. 

PINTTE,  a mineral  found  in  prismatic 
crystals  of  a greenish  white-colour,  brown, 
or  deep  red:  it  holds  a middle  idace  be- 
tween steatite  and  mica. 

PINK,  in  botany,  a plant  and  flower  of 
the  genus  Dianthiis,  common  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  of  w'hich  more  than  100  species 
are  known.  Their  roots  are  annual  and 
perennial ; the  stems  herbaceous  and  joint- 
ed; the  leaves  opposite  and  entire;  and  the 
flowers  terminal,  aggregate,  or  solitary,  but 
always  elegant,  and  much  esteemed  for 

their  rich  spicy  odour. Also  a colour 

used  by  painters : a faint  shade  of  crimson. 

PIN'NA,  in  ichthyology,  a shell-fish 
which  produces  pearls  of  different  colours; 
as  gray  or  lead-coloured,  red,  and  some  of  a 
blackish  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  a pear. 

Pinna,  in  botany,  though  it  signifies 

literally  a wing,  is  applied  to  plants  to  de- 
note the  leaflet  of  some  compound  leaves. 

PIN'NACE,  a small  vessel  navigated  with 
oars  and  sails,  and  having  generally  two 
masts,  which  are  rigged  like  those  of  a 
schooner;  also  one  of  the  boats  belonging 
to  a man  of  war,  usually  with  eight  oars, 
and  used  to  carry  the  officers  to  and  from 
shore. 

PIN'NACLE,  in  architecture,  the  top  or 
roof  of  a building,  terminating  in  a point. 
Among  the  ancients  the  pinnacle  was  ap- 
propriated to  temples ; their  ordinary  roofs 
being  all  flat.  It  w'as  from  the  pinnacle 
that  the  pediment  took  its  rise. 

PIN'NATE,  or  PIN'NATED  {pinnata 
folia),  in  botany,  leaves  formed  in  the  man- 
ner of  a wing,  being  composed  of  two  large 
ranges  or  series  of  foliola,  annexed  to  the 
two  sides  of  one  oblong  netal.  There  arc, 
however,  several  kinds;  but  by  a pinnate 
leaf  we  generfdly  understand  a species  of 
compound  leaf  wherein  a simple  petiole  has 
several  leaflets  attached  to  each  side  of  it. 

TIN'NATIFID,  in  botanv,  an  epithet  for 
a kind  of  simple  leaf,  divided  transversely 
by  oblong  horizontal  segments  or  jags,  not 
extending  to  the  middle  rib. 

FIN’NATIPEU,  in  ornithology,  an  cni- 
thet  for  birds  whose  toes  are  bordered  by 
membranes. 

riN'NITE,  fossil  remains  of  the  Tinna, 
a genus  of  shells. 

riN'NULATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a leaf  in  which  each  pinna  is  subdivided. 

ri'NUS,  in  botany,  the  Pinc-trer.  Also 
the  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
neean  system,  class  21  Monoecia,  order  8 
I Mcnadelphia. 
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PIONEE'R,  in  military  tactics,  a mili- 
tary labourer,  or  one  whose  business  is  to  * 
attend  an  army  in  its  march,  to  clear  the  j ' 
way,  by  cutting  down  trees  and  levelling  I 
roads;  as  also  to  work  at  intrenchments, 
or  form  mines  for  destroying  an  enemy’s 
works. 

PIP,  a disease  in  young  birds,  particularly  * 
in  that  of  domestic  birds,  which  consists  of  ® 
a white  skin  or  film  near  the  tip  of  the  « 
tongue,  and  which,  if  not  removed,  proves  o 
fatal,  as  it  hinders  their  feeding.  ^ : 

PIPE,  a long  tube  or  hollow  body;  ap-  * j 
plied  to  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body,  - 
and  also  to  such  other  tubular  bodies  as  ! > ; 
arc  used  for  conductors  of  water  or  other  % 
fluids.  The  pipes  by  which  water  is  con-  I « i 
veyed  beneath  the  ground  are  generally  of  ' < J 
a moderate  size,  and  may  be  made  from  a l 
real  variety  of  materials,  the  maiu  objects  : 
cing  that  they  should  possess  strength,  ‘ 
tightness,  and  durability,  and  that  the  ma-  . 
terials  of  wliich  they  are  composed  should 
not  be  capable  of  contaminating  the  water. 

Iron  pipes  are  considered  preferable  to 
those  of  wood,  being  stronger,  and  in  most 
situations  more  durable.  They  are  made 
of  cast  iron,  wtth  a socket,  or  enlarged 
cavity  at  one  end,  into  which  the  end  of 
the  next  pipe  is  received.  The  joints  thus 
formed  are  rendered  tight,  either  by  filling 
the  interstices  with  lead,  or  by  driving  in  a 
small  quantity  of  hemp,  and  filling  the  re-  ; 
raainder  of  the  socket  with  iron  cement, 
made  of  sulphur,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
ebippings  of  iron.  Copper  pipes  are  ex- 
tremely durable,  and  are  made  of  sheet  . 
copper,  with  the  edge  turned  up  and  sol- 
dered; but  they  require  to  be  tinned  inside 
on  account  of  the  poisonous  character  of 
the  material.  Lead  pipes  arc  much  em- 
ployed for  small  aqueducts,  owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  soldered 
and  bent  in  any  direction;  and  they  are 
supposed  not  to  contaminate  water,  but 
they  are  not  safe  for  pipes  intended  to  con- 
vey acid  liquors.  Stone  pipes  preserve  the 
water  contained  in  them  iu  a verj-  pure 
slate,  but  are  generally  very  expensive  on 
account  of  the  labour  of  working  them. 
Earthen  jnpes  made  of  common  pottery 
ware,  and  glazed  on  the  inside,  arc  also 
used,  but  they  are  more  liable  to  be  broken  j 
than  most  other  kinds,  and  cannot  there-  ! 
fore  be  relied  on.— Pipe,  in  music,  a wind 
instrument,  smaller  than  a flute.  The  w ord  , 
is  not  now  the  proper  technical  name  of  < 
any  particular  instrument,  but  is  applicable  ^ 

to  any  tubular  wind  instrument. Pipe,  a J 

wine  measure,  usually  containing  105  iui-  u j 
perial,  or  126  wine  gallons.  But,  in  com-  J | 
mcrcc,  the  size  of  the  pipe  varies  according  c j 
to  the  description  of  wine  it  contains.  ^ ■ 
Thus,  a pipe  of  port  contains  about  12S  | 

wine  gallons;  sherry,  130;  Lisbon  and  Bu-  i 

ccllas,  140;  Madeira,  110;  and  Vidonia,  120.  j 

Pan-pipes  are  a range  of  short  pi|»| 

hound  together  side  by  side. Pipe,  in 

mining,  is  w here  the  ore  runs  forward  en^ 
wise  in  a hole,  and  does  not  sink  downward  j 
or  in  a vein.— i’ipe*<#Ve,  in  law,  an  omee 
in  which  a person,  called  the  clerk  of  in® 
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pipe,  makes  out  leases  of  crown  lands  by 
warrant  from  the  lord  treasurer,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  or  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  He  also  makes  out  all 
accounts  of  the  sheriffs,  &c. 

Pi'PE-CLAY,  awhile  argillaceous  earth, 
found  in  great  quantities  at  the  isle  of  Pur- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Teignmouth  in 
DeTonshirc,  in  lumps,  which  are  purified 
by  dissolving  in  water.  The  clay,  when 
prepared,  is  spread  on  a board  and  beaten 
with  an  iron  bar  to  temper  and  mix  it;  it 
is  then  divided  into  pieces  of  a proper  size 
to  form  a tobacco-pipe,  w hich  being  formed 
in  moulds  and  baked  in  a moderately  heated 
furnace,  become  the  clay  pipe  used  in 

smoking. In  Germany  there  are  a great 

variety  of  tmokinff  pipes,  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  with  bowls  of  wood,  meerschaum, 
porcelain,  &c.  A German  pipe  generally 
consists  of  four  chief  parts;  the  mouth- 
piece, the  tube,  the  bowl,  and  a part  which 
connects  the  two  latter,  and  serves  to  col- 
lect the  juice  descending  from  the  tobacco, 
and  prevent  it  from  getting  into  the  tube. 

The  Eastern  hookah  is  a very  curious 

instrument,  the  essential  feature  of  which 
is,  that  tlie  smoke  passes  through  water, 
loses  the  particles  which  give  it  an  un- 
pleasant flavour,  and  becomes  cool  before 
It  reaches  the  mouth. 

PI'PE-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the  Syngna- 
thus  of  Linnsus;  a fish  so  called  from  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  its  body,  which 
in  its  thickest  part  is  only  equal  to  a swan's 
quill. 

PI'PER,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnacan  system;  class  2 
Diandric,  order  3 Trigynia.  The  species 
are  perennials,  and  consist  of  the  different 
kinds  of  pepper. 

PIP'EIUNE,  a concretion  of  volcanic 
ashes.  Also  a peculiar  crystaline  substance 
extracted  from  black  pepper.  It  has  an 
extremely  bitter  andi  aend  taste,  and  is 
very  slightly  volatile. 

PIPISTREL,  in  zoology,  a species  of 
bat,  the  smallest  of  the  kind. 

PIP'PIN,  the  name  given  to  several 
kinds  of  apples ; as  the  golden  pippin,  the 
lemon  pippin,  the  Kentish  pippin,  &c. 
Pippins  take  their  name  from  the  small 
spots  or  pips  that  usually  appear  on  the 
sides  of  them. 

PIQUE'F,  a game  at  cards  plajrcd  be- 
tween two  persons,  with  only  thirty-two 
cards;  all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  lives, 
and  sixes  being  set  aside. 

PPRACY,  the  crime  of  robbery  or  taking 
of  property  from  others  by  open  violence 
' on  the  high  seas,  without  authority.  It 
includes  all  acts  of  robbery  and  depredation 
committed  at  sea,  which,  if  occurring  upon 
land,  would  amount  to  felony.  The  word 
j pjrafe  signifies  literally  an  adventurer. 

' formerly  the  offence  of  piracy  was  only 
cognizable  by  the  admiralty  courts;  but  it 
being  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  that  any  man's  life  should  be  taken 
away,  unless  by  tlie  judgment  of  his  peers, 
• an  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Ilcnr/ 
\III.  establishing  a new  jurisdiction  for 
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this  purpose,  which  proceeds  according  to 
the  course  of  common  law'.  During  the 
anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,'  wlien  every 
baron  considered  himself  a sort  of  inde- 
pendent prince,  entitled  to  make  war  on 
others,  piracy  was  universally  practised; 
nor  was  the  nuisance  finally  abated  in 
Europe  till  the  feudal  system  had  been 
subverted,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  law' 
everywhere  secured.  In  more  modern 
times,  some  of  the  smaller  "West  India 
islands  have  been  the  great  resort  of  pirates : 
latterly,  however,  they  have  been  mostly 
driven  from  their  haunts  in  that  quarter. 

PIROUETTE,  in  dancing,  a rapid  cir- 
cumvolution upon  one  foot,  which  on  the 
stage  is  repeated  by  the  dancers  many 

times  in  succession. In  riding,  it  is  the 

sudden  short  turn  of  a horse,  so  as  to  bring 
his  head  suddenly  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  where  it  w as  before. 

PIS'CARY,  in  our  ancient  statutes,  the 
right  or  liberty  of  fishing  in  another  man's 

waters. “We  have  several  other  words 

derived  from  the  Latin  piscis,  a fish ; as 
piscatory  and  piscine,  for  w'hatcver  relates 
to  fishes  or  to  fishing;  piscivorous,  feeding 
or  subsisting  on  fishes;  piscation,  the  act 
or  practice  of  fishing. 

PIS'CES,  in  natural  history,  is  the  fourth 
class  in  the  Linnsean  system.  [Sec  Ich- 
thyology.] This  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory is  much  more  imperfectly  understood 
than  the  others,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  animals  of  which  it  treats  inhabiting 
the  watery  element,  with  which  w e must 
necessarily  be  in  a great  measure  unac- 
quainted. The  general  form  and  structure 
of  fishes  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  situation.  Being  nearly  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  ns  the  water 
which  they  inhabit,  their  small  fins  only 
arc  requisite  to  enable  them  to  move  with 
ease  and  steer  their  course  at  pleasure. 
The  pectoral,  and  more  particularly  the 
ventral  fins,  serve  to  raise  and  depress  the 
fish  : when  the  fish  desires  to  have  a retro- 
grade motion,  a stroke  forward  with  the 
pectoral  fin  effectually  produces  it:  if  the 
fish  desire  to  turn  either  way,  a single  blow 
with  the  tail,  the  opposite  way,  sends  it 
round  at  once;  if  the  tail  strike  both  ways 
in  succession,  the  motion  produced  by  the 
double  lash  is  progressive,  and  enables  the 
fish  to  dart  forward  with  astonishing  ve- 
locity. Pishes  have  the  organs  of  sense, 
some  of  them  probably  in  a very  high  dc- 
rce,  and  others  imperfectly : of  the  latter 
iml  arc  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste:  the 
sense  of  hearing,  the  existence  of  w'hirh 
was  formerly  doubted,  is  now  completely 
ascertained,  and  is  found  to  he  situated  in 
the  head.  The  organ  of  smelling  is  large, 
and  the  animals  have  a power  of  con- 
tracting and  dilating  the  entry  to  it  ns  thc7 
have  occasion.  their  acute  smell  they 
arc  supposed  to  discover  thefr  food.  The 
sight  of  fishes  is  the  most  perfect  of  their 
semes,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation,  they 
necessarily  have  occasion  for.  Pishes  arc 
mostly  carnivorous,  though  they  will  seize 
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THE  TURKS  MAKE  USE  OP  PIPES  THREE  OR  POUR  FEET  LONG,  MADE  OP  RUSHES  OR  WOOD  AND  AN  EARTHEN 
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upon  almost  anything  that  comes  in  their 
way,  and  not  unfrequently  devour  their 
own  offspring;  they  seem  to  manifest  a 
predilection  for  whatever  they  can  swallow 
possessed  of  life.  Notwithstanding  their 
natural  voracity,  fishes  can  live  long  appa- 
rently without  food;  and  to  account  for  this 
it  has  been  supposed  they  feast  on  insects  too 
small  for  the  human  eye  to  see,  or  that  they 
have  the  power  of  chemically  decomposing 

water. Pisces,  in  astronomy,  the  twelfth 

sign  or  constellation  in  the  zodiac.  This 
sign  is  represented  by  two  fishes  tied  to- 
gether by  the  tails.  They  are  fabled  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  the  fishes  into  which 
Venus  and  Cupid  were  changed,  in  order 
to  escape  the  giant  Typhon;  but  according 
to  the  Egyptian  mythology,  the  Pisces  were 
hieroglyphic  of  the  spring  season  when  the 
fishing  commences. 

PIS'CIS  VO'LANS,  in  astronomy,  a small 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  invisible  to 
us  in  these  northern  regions. 

PIS'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a carbonate 
of  lime,  slightly  coloured  by  the  oxyde  of 
iron.  It  is  sometimes  called  calcareous 
tufa ; and  occurs  in  little  globular  con- 
cretions of  the  size  of  a pea  or  larger,  which 
usually  contain  each  a grain  of  sand  as  a 
nucleus. 

PIS'OPIIALT,  or  PEA-MINERAL  ; a 
soft  bitumen,  black  and  of  a strong  pungent 
smell.  It  holds  a middle  place  between 
petroleum,  which  is  liquid,  and  asphalt, 
which  is  drv  and  brittle. 

PISSASPHALTUM,  Earth-pitch,  a fluid 
opaque  mineral  substance,  of  a thick  con- 
sistence, a strong  smell,  readily  inflamma- 
ble, but  leaving  a residuum  of  greyish  ashes 
after  burning. 

PISSELiE'UM  IN'DICUM,  Barbadoes 
Tar,  a mineral  fluid  of  the  nature  of  the 
thicker  bitumens,  and  approaching  nearer 
than  any  other,  in  appearance,  colour 
and  consistence  to  the  true  pissasphaltum, 
though  differing  from  it  in  other  respects. 
It  is  very  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  found  trickling  down  the 
sides  of  mountains  in  large  quantities,  and 
sometimes  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
w’atcrs. 

PISTA'CHIA,  or  PISTA  CHIO  NUT,  in 
botany,  the  nut  of  the  Pisfachia  terebinthus, 
or  turpentine-tree,  containing  a kernel  of 
a pale  greenish  colour,  flavoured  like  an 
almond,  and  yielding  a pleasant  oil.  It  is 
wholesome  and  nutritive.  The  tree  grrows 
in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 

PISTAUEEN',  a silver  coin  of  the  value 
of  nincpence. 

PIS'TIL,  in  botany,  the  pointal,  an 
organ  of  female  flowers  for  the  reception 
of'thc  pollen,  supposed  to  be  a continuation 
of  the  pith,  and  when  perfect,  consisting  of 
the  germ  or  ovary,  the  style,  and  the  stigma. 

Pistitlaceous,  growing  on  the  germ  or  | 

sccd-budof  allowcr. Pistilliferous,  hav-  i 

ing  a pistil  without  stamens  ; ns,  a female 
flower. 

PIS  TOL,  the  smallest  kind  of  fire-arms, 
and  consequently  the  most  portable.  Pistols 


are  of  various  lengths,  and  borne  by  Horse- 
men in  cases  at  the  saddle  bow ; the  ma- 
nagement of  them  forms  a part  of  the  ma- 
nual exercise  of  the  cavalry. 

PIS'TOLE,  a Spanish  gold  coin,  but 
current  also  in  the  neighbouring  countnes. 
It  is  worth  from  17«.  to  19#. 

PISTON,  a short  cylinder  of  metal  or 
other  solid  substance,  fitted  exactly  to  the 
cavity  of  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  or  other 
machine  to  v/bich  it  is  applied.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  pistons  used  in  pumps,  the 
one  u*ith  a valve,  and  the  other  without  a 
valve,  called  a forcer. 

PITCH,  a thick,  tenacious,  oily  substance, 
the  residuum  of  inspissated  tar,  obtained 
by  incision  from  pines  and  firs,  and  used  to 
preserve  wood  from  the  effects  of  water  and 
for  other  purposes.  It  abounds  in  hydrogen, 
and  is,  therefore,  very  combustible.  The 
smoke  of  pitch  condensed  forms  lamp- 
black.  Pitch,  in  architecture,  the  angle 

which  the  roof  of  a building  is  set  to.  Also 
the  point  where  a declivity  begins,  or  the 
declivity  itself;  as,  the  pitcA  of  a hill.  — 
Pitch,  in  music,  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
the  key-note  of  a tune.  The  instrument 

used  for  this  is  called  a pitch  pipe. We 

read  in  Roman  history,  that  pitched  shirts 
were  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  to  punish 
incendiaries.  The  criminals  were  wrapped 
up  in  a garment  daubed  over  \\*ith  pitch 
and  other  combustibles,  and  then  set  on 
fire. 

PITCHING,  in  scalan^age,  the  move- 
ment by  which  a ship  plunges  her  head 
and  afterpart  alternately  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sea.  This  motion  may  proceed  from 
two  causes;  the  waves  which  agitate  the 
vessel;  and  the  wind  upon  the  sails,  which 
makes  her  bend  to  every  blast. 

PITCU'STONE,  in  'mincialogy,  a sub- 
species of  quartz,  which  in  lustre  and  tex- 
ture  rcserables  pitch.  It  occurs  in  large 
beds,  and  sometimes  forms  whole  moun- 
tains. Its  colours  are  green  and  black  ; or 
brown,  tinged  with  red,  green,  or  yellow. 
It  is  also  c^lcd  o6#idian  and  resinite. 

PITH,  the  soft  spungy  substance  in  the 
centre  of  plants  and  trees.  In  animals,  the 

spinal  marrow. The  word  pith  is  also 

used  to  express  concentrated  force,  or  close- 
ness and  vigour  of  thought  and  style. 
say,  the  summary  contains  the  pith  of  the 
original ; in  that  speech  the  pith  of  the 
whole  argument  is  condensed,  ^tc. 

PITU'ITARY  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a 
small  oval  bodv  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
brain,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  sccreic 
the  mucus  of  the  nostrils.-^— 
membrane,  the  mucous  membrane  that  lin< 
the  nostrils  and  sinuses  comnmnieatmg 

with  the  nose. Pituitou*,  consisting  ot 

or  resembling  mucus. 

PlTYRl.VSIS,  in  medicine,  a scurfy  dis- 
order of  the  head  and  adjacent  parts. 

J*1U',  in  music,  Italian  fora  little 
It  is  prefixed  to  words  to  increase  their 
force,  as  piu  allegro,  a little  brisker;  }"* 
;)iV7no,  a little  softer,  Ac. 

l*IV'()T,in  mechanics,  a pin  on  v\hich  ^ 
thing  turns.  In  the  military  art,  thcoftu'fo 
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Serjeant,  corporal,  or  private,  upon  whom 
the  different  wheelings  are  made  in  military 
evolutions. 

TLACA'RD,  a printed  or  written  paper 
posted  in  a public  place,  intended  either  to 
notify  some  public  measure,  or  to  censure 
public  or  private  characters.  It  was  origi- 
1 nally  the  name  of  an  edict,  proclamation, 
or  manifesto  issued  by  authority ; but  in 
that  sense  the  word  is  not  now  used. 

■ PLACE,  in  physiology,  that  part  of  im- 
movable space  which  a body  occupies.  It 
is  either  absolute  or  relative^  the  latter  sig- 
nifyiug  that  part  of  space  which  has  rela- 
tion to  other  objects.  **  Place  is  to  space  or 
expansion,’*  says  Mr.  Locke,  as  time  is  to 
duration.  Our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  but 
the  relative  position  of  anything  with  refer- 
ence to  its  distance  from  some  fixed  and 
certain  points.  Whence  we  say,  that  a 
thing  has  or  has  not  changed  place,  when 
its  distance  either  is  or  is  not  altered  Mith 
respect  to  those  bodies  with  which  we  have 

occasion  to  compare  it.*’ In  astronomy, 

the  word  place  has  various  signidcations : 
the  physical  place  is  that  in  which  the  cen- 
tre of  a celestial  body  lies ; the  optical  place 
is  that  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
where  the  spectator  sees  the  centre  of  the 
star,  &c.  The  eccentric  place  of  a planet  is 
that  point  of  its  orbit  in  which  a planet 
would  appear  if  seen  from  the  sun.  The  geo- 
centric place,  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  to 
which  a planet,  viewed  from  the  earth,  is  re- 
ferred.  Place,  in  geometry,  any  point  in 

a certain  bound  or  extent  wherein  a figure 
may  serve  fur  the  solution  of  a problem. 

PLACENTA,  in  botany,  the  part  of  a 
plant  or  fruit  to  which  the  seeds  are  at- 
tached. The  disposition  of  the  cotyledons, 
or  lobes  in  the  vegetation  or  germination 
of  seeds,  is  termed  placentation 

PLAGUE,  a malignant  and  contagious 
disease  that  often  pre^ils  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Turkey.  It  generally  proves  fatal  to 
nations  and  great  cities,  but  is  arrested 
by  cleanliness,  or  the  avoiding  of  putrid 
fermentations,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  an 
extension.  Dr.  Madden,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  the  nature,  causes,  and  effects 
of  the  plague,  observes,  in  his  Travels 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  &c.,  *T  am  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  plague  is  both  conta- 
gious and  infectious;  at  one  period  cpi- 
deinirrtl,  at  another  enderoical;  in  plain 
English,  that  the  miasma  may  he  conumi- 
nicaicd  by  the  touch  or  by  the  breath ; that 
in  one  period  it  is  conHned  to  a particular 
district,  and  at  another  is  disseminated 
among  the  people:  but  if  plague  have  one 
form  more  decided  than  another,  it  is  the 
endemic.**  He  adds,  I have  given  ihc 
plague  the  name  of  typhus  grarissimus.  The 
• symptoms,  from  the  first,  arc  general  de- 
bility, congestion  about  the  heart,  not  de- 
pending on  iiirianimation,  hut  on  the  pu- 
trescent itote  of  the  circulation.  It  differs 
little  from  putrid  typhus,  except  in  its  du- 
ration and  eruptions.  In  every  stage  of 
plague  nature  i^pears  to  lie  prostrate  under 
the  influence  of  the  poisonous  miasma ; and 
when  the  patient  sinks  at  last,  it  is  from  the 

want  of  force  in  the  constitution  to  drive 
out  the  eruptions  on  the  surface.** 

PLAICE,  in  ichthyology,  a ffsh  of  the 
genus  Pleuronectes,  fiat  and  somewhat 
square  in  its  form,  and  furnishing  an  ar- 
ticle of  wholesome  food. 

PLAINTIFF,  in  law,  the  person  who 
commences  a suit  before  a judicial  tribunal, 
for  the  recovery  of  a claim ; opposed  to  de- 
fendant. 

PLAN,  the  representation  of  something 
drawn  on  a plane;  as  a map,  chart,  or  ich- 
nography.  It  is,  however,  more  particularly 
used  for  a draught  of  a building,  as  it  ap- 
pears, or  is  intended  to  appear  on  the 
ground ; showing  the  extent,  division,  and 
distribution  of  its  area,  or  ground  plot,  into 
apartments,  rooms,  passages,  &c. A geo- 

metrical plan  is  one  in  which  the  solid  and 
vacant  parts  are  represented  in  their  na- 
tural proportions.  The  raised  plan  of  a 
building  is  otherwise  called  an  elevation 
or  orthography.  A perspective  plan  is  that 
which  is  exhibited  according  to  the  rules 
of  perspective.  [See  Perspective.]^—- 
The  word  plan  also  siguifies  a scheme  or 
project;  the  form  of  something  to  be  done 
existing  in  the  mind,  with  the  several  parts 
adjusted  in  idea.  A plan,  in  this  sense, 
may  he  expressed  in  words  or  committed  to 
writing;  as  a plan  of  a constitution  of  go- 
vernment, the  j)lan  of  a military  expe- 
dition, &c. 

PLANE,  in  geometry,  a plain  surface,  or 
one  that  lies  evenly  between  its  boundary 
lines : and  as  a right  line  is  the  shortest 
extension  from  one  point  to  another,  so  a 
plane  surface  is  the  shortest  extension  from 

one  line  to  another. In  astronomy,  the 

term  plane  is  used  for  an  imaginary  sur- 
face, supposed  to  pass  through  any  of  the 
curves  described  on  the  celestial  sphere; 
as,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ; the  p/ane  of  a 

planet’s  orbit,  &c. 1 n joinery,  &c.  n plane 

IS  an  instrument  consisting  of  a smooth 
piece  of  wood,  with  an  aperture,  through 
which  passes  obliquely  a sharp-edged  tool, 
used  in  paring  and  smoothing  wood  ; these 
arc  of  various  forms  and  s’zes,  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  work. 

PLAN'ET,  a celestial  body  revolving 
round  the  sun  as  a centre,  and  continually 
changing  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
fixed  stars ; whence  tlic  name  planet,  which 
in  the  Greek  signifies  **  wanderer.”  The 
planets  are  distinguished  into  primary  and 
secondary.  The  primary  planets  arc  those 
which  revolve  round  the  sun  ns  a centre; 
and  the  secondary,  more  usually  called  sa- 
tellites or  moons,  those  whicli  revolve  about 
a primary  planet  ns  a centre,  and  constantly 
attend  it  round  the  sun.  'I'lie  priiimrv  pla- 
nets are  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Enrtli,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Ilerschcl  or  the  Oeor- 
giuiii  Sidus.  Four  smaller  planets,  some- 
limes  called  nsfernids,  namely,  Ceres,  I’aL 
las,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  have  recently  been 
discovered  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Iler- 
schel,  being  without  the  earth’s  orbit,  arc 
sometimes  enlled  the  superior  planets  ; Ve- 
nus and  Mercury,  being  within  the  earth’s 

Tim  orkat  local  plaour  or  koypt  is  tub  simoon.  fiqj" 


PLACUB  IS  BELIEVED  TO  ORIGINATE  IN  THE  PUTREFACTION  OP  ANIMAL  MATTER;  MALARIA,  IN  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OP  VEGETABLE  MATTER. 


HOMBB  AND  UE810D  CONSIDERED  TUB  MORNING  AND  EVENING  STARS  AS  TWO  DIFFERENT  BODIES  ; PTTUAGOBAS  DISCOVERED  TUEIR  IDENTITY. 
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orbit,  are  called  inferior  planets.  The  pla- 
nets are  opaque  bodies,  whicli  receive  their 
lijjht  from  the  sun ; and  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  fixed  stars,  not  only  by 
their  motion  or  revolution,  but  by  their  not 
twinkling.  The  elements  of  a planet  are, 
1.  its  mean  distance ; 2. its  sidereal  period; 
3.  eccentricity;  4.  its  inclination;  5.  place 
of  node;  6.  longitude;  and  7- its  own  lon- 
gitude at  a fixed  time. Motion  of  the 

planets.  Tl.e  primary  planets  all  bend 
their  course  about  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
and  are  accelerated  in  their  motions  as  tney 
approach  to  him,  and  retarded  as  they  re- 
cede from  him ; so  that  a ray,  drawn  from 
any  one  of  tliem  to  the  sun,  always  de- 
scribes equal  spaces  or  areas  in  equal 
times : whence  it  follows,  that  the  power 
which  bends  their  way  into  a curve  line, 
must  be  directed  to  the  sun.  This  power 
is  no  other  than  that  of  gravitation,  which 
increases  according  as  the  square  of  the 
planet's  distance  from  the  sun  decreases. 
The  universality  of  this  law  still  farther 
appears  by  comparing  the  motions  of  the 
diiferent  planets  : for  the  power  which  acts 
on  a planet  near  the  sun  is  manifestly 
greater  than  that  which  acts  ou  a planet 
more  remote ; both  because  it  moves  udth 
greater  velocity,  and  because  it  moves  in  a 
less  orbit,  which  has  more  curvature,  and 
separates  farther  from  its  tangent,  in  arcs 
of  the  same  length,  than  in  a greater  orbit. 
To  convey  some  idea  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  planetary  system,  if,  indeed,  the  idea 
of  space  so  vast  be  capable  of  compre- 
hension sufficiently  clear  to  have  its  due 
effect  on  the  mind,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sun,  which  occupies  so  small  a portion 
of  that  space,  is  a million  times  larger  than 
the  earth.  Huygens,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert astronomers  of  the  last  century,  cal- 
culated the  time  in  which  a cannon-ball 
would  run  over  the  space  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  between  the  sun 
and  the  upper  planets,  and  thence  to  the 
fixed  stars  ; and  olFers  experiments  to  prove 
that  it  runs  the  first  hundred  fathoms  in  a 
second.  Continuing  to  move  with  the 
same  velocity,  it  will  traverse  three  leagues 
in  a minute,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  an 
hour,  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a day ; and  therefore,  judging 
upon  astronomical  principles  of  the  several 
distances  required,  and  dividing  them  by 
the  space  so  over  run  in  a given  time,  this 
pliilosopher  concludes  that  the  ball  must 
take  up  twenty -five  years  in  passing  from 
the  sun  to  the  carih;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  Ju- 
piter; and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  reach- 
ing Saturn.  Hut,  how  astonishing  soever 
these  distances  may  be,  they  arc  trivial 
compared  with  that  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Those  bodies,  which  appear  only  as  points 
in  the  firmament,  and  of  which  millions 
escape  our  sight,  are  considered  llic  cen- 
tres of  systems— suns,  round  which  planets 
revolve.  'NVhnt  then  must  be  tlieir  dis- 
tance, since  all  this  multitude  of  suns  shed 
so  small  a portion  of  light  on  the  planet  to 
wliich  wc  belong  f 


PLANETA'RIUM,  an  astronomical  ma- 
chine, made  to  represent  the  motions  of 
the  heavens.  [See  OaaEBY.] 

l^LANE-TREE,  in  botany,  a tree  of  the 
genus  Piaianue.  The  oriental  plane-tree,  a 
native  of  Asia,  rises  with  a straight,  smooth, 
branching  stem,  to  a great  height,  with 
palmated  leaves  and  long  pendulous  pe- 
duncles, sustaining  sever^  heads  of  small 
flowers.  The  seeds  are  downy,  and  collected 
into  round,  rough,  hard  b^ls.  There  is 
also  a douTiy  pubescence  which  coals  the 
young  leaves  and  branches  of  plane-trees. 
This  down  is  formed  of  delicate  branched  , 
spiculse,  which,  like  the  elementary  organs  ! 
composing  the  epidermis  and  other  parts  of  ^ 
many  plants,  consist  mainly  of  silica,  and  ^ 
may,  consequently,  be  likened  to  extremely  • 
minute  glass  needles.  In  the  spring  of  the  ^ 
year,  more  especially,  this  down  readily 
falls  off,  and  being  waRed  about  by  the  air,  ; 
is  rendered  noxious  to  gardeners  who  may 
chance  to  be  working  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  trees;  for  entering  at  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  these  spiculse  insinuate. them-  i 
selves  into  the  more  delicate  parts  about  the  ' 
base  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  produce  : 
considerable  irritation  and  infiammation.  ; 

The  occidental  plane  tree,  which  grows  ’ 

to  a great  height,  is  a native  of  North  Ame-  i 
rica ; where  it  is  also  called  bufton-wood. 

PLANIFO'LIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a flower  made  up  of  plain  leaves  or  pe 
tals,  set  together  in  circular  rows  round 
the  centre.  The  word  planipetalom  is  also  . 
used  for  the  same.  : 

PLANIM'ETRY,  the  mensuration  of 
plain  surfaces,  or  that  part  of  geometry 
which  regards  lines  and  plain  figure,  with- 
out considering  their  height  or  depm. 

PLAN'ISPHERE,  a sphere  and  its  va- 
rious circles  projected  on  a plane,  such  as 
maps,  &c.;  but  more  particularly,  a projec- 
tion of  the  celestial  sphere  uuon  a plane, 
representing  the  stars,  constellations,  &c.  ! 

PLA'NO,  a prefix  »to  several  words;  as 
plano^conical,  plain  or  fiat  on  one  side  and 
conical  on  the  other;  piano  convex,  flat  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other;  piano- 
horizontal,  having  a level  horizontal  sur- 
face or  position  ; piano-subulate,  smooth  and 
awl-shaped.  ' 

PLANT,  in  physiologr,  a wneral  name 
for  every  kind  of  vcgcta\)le,  though  in  po- 
pular language  the  word  is  generallv  applied 
to  the  smaller  species  of  vegetables,  \ 
plant  is  an  organic  body,  destitute  of  sense* 
and  the  power  of  locomotion,  adhering  to  ! 
another  body  in  such  a manner  as  to  draw 
from  it  its  nourishment,  and  capable  of  re- 
producing its  kind,  ‘'whose  seed  is  in  it- 
self.” G?en.  i. The  root, or  part  whereby 

lants  arc  connected  to  their  matrix,  and 
y which  they  receive  their  nutritious  juifc, 
consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  absorbent 
vessels,  which  being  dispersed  through  the 
interstices  of  the  earth,  attract  or  imbibe  i 
its  juices;  consequently,  every  thing  in  the 
earth  that  is  dissoluble  in  water,  is  liable 
to  be  imbibed.  The  motion  of  these  nutn- 
lious  juices  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  , 

in  animals,  being  effected  by  the  action  « » | 
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the  air.  Though  formerly  unknown,  it  is 
now  clearly  ascertained  that  plants  consist 
of  two  series  or  orders  of  vessels:  1.  such 
as  receive  and  distribute  the  alimentary 
juices,  answering  to  the  arteries,  lacteals, 
veins,  &c.  of  animals;  and  2.  the  tracheae, 
or  air-vessels,  which  are  long  hollow  pipes, 
wherein  air  is  received  and  expelled.  It 
accordingly  follows,  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun  must  have  a strong  effect  on  the  air  in- 
cluded in  these  tracheae;  whence  arises  a 
perpetual  spring  of  action  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  juices  in  plants.  [For 
the  botanical  distribution  of  plants  into 

classes,  genera, &c.,  see  Bota?{t.] Plants 

used  in  food  and  medicine;  Notwithstand- 
ing accident  tirst  directed  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables,  very  few 
of  these  arc  now  found  in  a natural  state, 
and  they  are  then  so  modified  as  to  escape 
the  notice  of  any  except  expert  botanists. 
And  it  may  almost  be  taken  as  a general 
rule,  that  in  proportion  as  cultivation  im- 
proves the  nutrition  of  the  plant  for  food, 
so  does  it  deteriorate  in  its  medicinal  ouati- 
ties.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  plants  employed  as  food  are 
not  now  known  in  a wild  state,  particularly 
the  different  varieties  of  corn  whioh  have 
followed  man  in  his  emigrations,  and  are 
only  met  w ith  under  the  hands  of  the  culti- 
vator.  Spontaneous  Plants: — Few’  things 

are  more  extraordinary  than  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance and  development  of  certain  plants 
in  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  after  the 
peat  fire  of  London  in  1666,  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  destroyed  city  was  covered  with 
so  vast  a profusion  of  a species  of  a cru* 
eiferuus  plant,  the  Sisymbrium  irio  of  Lin- 
naeus, that  it  was  calculated  that  thew’hole 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  did  not  contain  so 
many  plants  of  it.  it  is  also  known  that  if 
a spring  of  salt  water  makes  its  appearance 
in  a spot,  even  a great  distance  from  the 
sea,  the  neighbourhood's  soon  covered  with 
plants  peculiar  to  a maritime  locality,  which 
plants,  previous  to  this  occurrence,  were 
entire  strangers  to  the  country.  Again, 
when  a lake  happens  to  dry  up,  the  sur- 
face  is  immediately  usurped  by  a vegetation 
which  is  entirely  pecuhar,  and  quite  dif^ 
ferent  from  that  which  nourished  on  its 

former  banks. Skeletons  of  the  Leaves, 

Calyxes,  fye.  of  Plants,  may  be  produced  by 
the  foHowinff  method: — Frocurc  an  open- 
topped  earthen  pan,  holding  a gallon  or 
more,  and  put  into  it  a quantity  of  leaves, 
seed  vessels,  &c. ; and  pour  upon  them  a 
surticiency  of  boilinq  soft  water  to  cover 
them.  This  done,  place  the  pan  upon  the 
tiles  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  in  any 
other  place  exposed  to  the  wnnnth  of  a 
summer's  sun  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather.  Stir  the  leaves  occasionally  (say, 
once  or  twice  n week)  and  carefully,  hut 
never  change  the  water.  The  putrefactive 
fermentation  will  now  soon  ensue ; and,  in 
ubouC  six  weeks  or  two  months,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  many  of  the 
specimens  will  be  completely  macerated ; 
iiul  will  require  no  other  attention  thnii 
fioldiug  them  singly  under  the  tap  of  tl^‘ 


water-tub,  or  some  other  small  forcing 
stream  of  water,  which  will  wash  away  all 
the  other  skin  and  green  fleshy  matter.  Ii 
this  matter  does  not  come  off  readily  when 
assisted  a little  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
or  a small  knife,  the  leaves  must  be  soaked 
for  a longer  time.  Those  of  the  leaves  which 
seem  liable  to  break  during  the  washing  of 
them  may  be  preserved  from  breaking  by 
placing  them  upon  a little  piece  of  board, 
and  holding  them  by  the  thumb  and  finger ; 
and,  should  a little  of  the  green  fleshy  mat- 
ter remain  fixed  between  the  interstices  of 
the  skeleton  leaf,  it  may  easily  be  removed 
by  striking  the  leaf  j)erpendicularly  with  a 
clothes  brush.  They  wili  now  only  require 
bleaching;  this  may  be  done  very  effec- 
tually, by  placing  them  in  a bandbox,  with 
a little  sulphur  burning  in  a small  vessel 
beside  or  under  them.  The  most  sure  way, 
however,  of  bleaching  objects  of  this  nature 
is,  to  immerse  them,  for  a few  minutes,  in 
dilute  cliloride  of  lime,  or  chloride  of  soda. 

PLAN'TiE,  in  botany,  the  name  of  the 
last  of  the  seven  families  into  which  Lin- 
necus  has  distributed  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom ; comprehending  all  those  which 
are  not  funguses,  algs,  mosses,  ferns, 
grasses,  or  palms,  and  is  divided  into/ier6a- 
ceous  plants,  sAru6s,  and  trees, 

PLaNTA'GO,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linmcan  system;  class  4 
Tetrandria,  order  1 Monogynia, 

PLANTAIN-TREE,  in  botany,  a tree  of 
the  genus  musa,  the  most  remarkable  species 
of  wdiich  are,  the  paradisiaca  or  plantain,  and 
the  sapientum  or  banana-tree.  The  plantain 
rises  with  a soft  stem  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  fruit  is  a substitute  for  bread. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  in  the 
vegetable  creation,  and  as  some  of  the  trees 
are  in  bearing  most  of  the  year,  they  form 
the  entire  sustenance  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  tropical  climates. 

PLANTA'TION,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
also  in  the  United  States  of  America,  an 
estate  or  tract  of  land  occupied  and  tilled, 
either  for  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  or 
for  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton,  ns  the 
case  may  be. In  politics,  a colony  or  set- 

tlement of  people  in  a foreign  country.— 
In  horticulture,  any  place  which  is  planted 
with  shrubs  and  trees. 

PLANT-CANE,  in  the  "West  Indies,  sugar 
canes  of  the  first  growth,  in  distinction  from 
the  ratoons,  or  sprouts  from  the  roots  of 
canct  which  have  been  cut. 

PLANTER,  a proprietor  and  cultivator 
of  ground  in  the  >Vest  Indies  and  southern 
states  of  America. 

Pl^ASIl,  the  branch  of  a tree  partly  cut 
or  lopped  and  bound  toother  branches.— ~ 
Plashing,  bending  the  boughs  of  hedges  and 
interweaving  them,  so  as  to  thicken  them. 

I'LASTER,  in  medicine,  an  external  ap- 

tilication  to  the  body,  spread  on  linen  or 
cniher.— ^Plaster,  in  masonry,  a composi- 
tion of  lime,  water,  and  sand,  well  mixed 
into  a kind  of  paste  and  used  for  coating 
w’alls  and  partitions  of  houses,  which  w hen 
dry  bccuincs  hard,  but  still  retains  the  name 
of  plaster. Plaster  of  Paris,  a prepnra- 
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tion  of  several  species  of  ^psum  dug  near 
Montmartre,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  from  wliich  city  it  takes  its  name. 
The  use  of  this  substance,  in  imitating 

works  of  sculpture,  is  well  known. In 

popular  language,  this  name  is  applied  im- 
properly to  plaster-stone  or  to  any  species 
of  gypsum. 

PLAS'TIC  ART,  a branch  of  sculpture, 
being  the  art  of  forming  figures  of  men  and 

animals  in  plaster,  clay,  &c. The  word 

plastic  signifies  having  power  to  give  form 
or  fashion  to  a mass  of  matter;  as,  the 
plastic  hand  of  the  Creator,  &c. 

PLATE,  vessels  or  utensils  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver; from  the  Spanish  word  plata,  signify- 
ing ^'silver;**  but  which  application  of  the 
word  seems  itself  to  be  derived  from  the 
practice  of  forming  silver  into  flat  or  shal- 
low articles  for  the  table;  though  any  sil- 
ver vessel  or  wrought  ornament  in  silver  is 

denominated  plate. Plate  armour,  that 

kind  which  is  composed  of  broad  pieces, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  mail  armour. 

PLAT'FORM,  in  architecture,  a row  of 
beams  which  support  the  timber-work  of  a 
roof;  also  any  erection  consisting  of  boards 
raised  above  the  ground  for  an  exhibition 
or  any  other  temporary  purpose. Plat- 

form, in  the  military  art,  an  elevation  of 
earth  on  which  cannon  are  mounted  to  fire 

on  an  enemy. Platform,  in  a ship  of  war, 

a place  on  the  low'cr  deck ; the  orlop. 

Plats  of  a ship,  flat  ropes  made  of  rope  yarn, 
and  weaved  one  over  the  other;  they  serve 
to  save  the  cable  from  galling  in  the  hawse, 
or  to  wind  about  the  flukes  of  the  anchors 
to  save  the  pennant  of  the  fore-sheet  from 
rubbing  them. 

PLA'TIC  AS'PECT,  in  astrology,  a ray 
cast  from  one  planet  to  another,  not  ex- 
actly, but  w'ithin  the  orb  of  its  own  light. 

PLA'TING,  the  art  or  operation  of  cover- 
ing baser  metals  with  a thin  plate  of  silver; 
constituting  what  is  termed  plated  goods, 
or  the  plated  manufacture.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  a spur-raaker,  not 
for  show,  but  a purpose  of  real  utility.  The 
more  elegant  spurs  were  used  to  be  made  of 
solid  silver,  and  from  the  flexibility  of  that 
metal  they  were  liable  to  be  bent  by  the 
slightest  accident.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
tiie  workman  alluded  to,  who  resided  at  Bir- 
mingham, contrived  to  make  a pair  of  spurs 
iiollow,  and  to  fill  the  space  with  a slender 
rod  of  steel  or  iron.  Finding  this  a great 
improvement,  and  being  desirous  to  add 
cheapness  to  utility,  he  contrived  to  make 
the  hollow  larger,  and  of  course  the  iron 
thicker,  till  at  length  he  discovered  the 
means  of  coating  an  iron  spur  with  silver, 
in  sucli  a manner  as  to  make  it  equally  ele- 
gant with  those  which  were  made  wholly  of  | 
that  metal.  The  invention  was  quickly  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes;  and  numberless 
vessels  have  now  the  strength  and  cheap- 
ness of  copper  or  iron,  with  the  appearance 

of  silver. The  old  method  of  plating  w as 

by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitrous  acid,  dip- 
ping the  copper,  and  depending  on  the  afti- 
nity  of  the  metals,  by  which  a very  slight 
article  was  produced.  But  at  Shefllcld  and 


Birmingham,  all  plate  is  now  produced  by 
rolling  ingots  of  copper  and  silver  together. 
About  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
of  silver  is  united  by  beat  to  an  inch  of 
copper  iu  ingots  about  the  size  of  a brick. 
It  is  then  flattened  by  steel  rollers  worked  by 
an  eighty-horse  power  engine.  The  greater 
malleability  of  the  silver  occasions  it  to 
spread  equally  with  the  copper  into  a 
sheet  of  any  required  thickness,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  article  for  which 
it  is  wanted.  Plated  metal,  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  is  thus  rolled  by  the 
hand  into  ten  times  the  surface,  the  silver 
spreading  equally;  and  the  plating  would 
be  perfect  if  the  rolling  had  reduced  it  to 
the  thinness  of  silver  paper  1 This  mode 
of  plating  secures  to  modem  plate  a dura- 
bility not  possessed  by  any  plate  silvered  by 
immersion.  Hence  plated  goods  are  now 
in  universal  request,  and,  if  fairly  used,  are 
nearly  as  durable  as  silver  itself ; particu- 
larly since  the  introduction  of  silver  edges 
instead  of  plated  ones,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 

PLATPNUM,  or  PLATI'NA,  a metal 
found  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  unknown  ^ 
in  England  before  the  year  1/41.  In  beauty, 
scarcity,  ductility,  and  indestructibility,  it 
is  considered  as  not  inferior  to  gold  and  i 
silver,  and  in  other  qualities  far  their  supe- 
rior. 'When  pure,  it  is  of  a grayish-white 
colour,  like  silver,  or  more  Uke  polished  = 
steel.  It  is  harder  than  iron,  undergoes  no  : 
alteration  from  the  action  of  air,  and  resists 
the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  Its  ore  • 
contains  palladium,  iridium,  osmium,  and  ; 
rhodium,  besides  iron  and  chromium.  It  ^ 
is  melted  with  difiiculty,  but  drawn  into 
very  fine  wire. 

PLATON  IC,  pertaining  to  Plato,  his 
school,  philosophy,  opinions,  &c.  Thus  P/a* 
tonic  love  denotes  a pure  spiritual  affection,  ‘ 
for  which  Plato  was  a great  advocate,  sub- 
sisting between  the  different  sexes,  unmixed 
with  carnal  affections,  and  rcrarding  no 
other  object  but  the  mind  and  its  excel*  ; 
lencies.  It  is  also  sometimes  understood 
as  a sincere  disinterested  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  persons  of  the  same  sex, , 
abstracted  from  any  selflsh  view’s,  and  re-  ‘ 
garding  no  other  object  than  the  individual 

so  esteemed. Platonic  year,  or  the  great 

year,  a period  of  time  determined  by  the 
revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  space  of 
time  in  wliich  the  stars  and  constellations 
return  to  their  former  places  in  respect  to 
the  equinoxes.  This  revolution,  which  U 
calculated  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, is  accomplished  in  about  25,' ' 
years.  [See  PiiiLosoniT.] 

PI.ATOMST,  one  that  adheres  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  , 

PLATOON',  in  the  military  art,  a smsh 
square  body  of  forty  or  fifty  musketn 
drawn  out  of  a battalion  of  foot,  and  pUr‘« 
between  the  squadrons  of  horse  to  sustsnj 
them  ; or  a small  body  acting  together,  bu 
separate  from  the  main  body ; as  to  fire  u. 
platoons.  , 

PLATYPUS,  in  loology,  a quadruped  m 
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New  Holland,  whose  jaws  are  elongated 
into  the  shape  of  a duck's  bill.  The  body 
is  covered  with  thick  hair,  and  the  feet  are 
webbed. 

PLATYS'MA,  in  anatomy,  a thin  muscle 
on  the  side  of'the  neck  that  assists  in  draw- 
ing the  skin  of  the  cheek  dgwnwards. 

PLAY.  [See  Drama.] 

PLEA,  in  law,  that  which  is  alleged  by 
a party  for  himself  in  court,  in  a cause  there 
depending;  but  in  a more  limited  sense,  the 
defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  decla- 
ration and  demand.  That  which  the  plain- 
tiff alleges  in  bis  declaration  is  answ’ered  and 
repelled,  or  justified  by  the  defendant’s  pfea. 
Pleas  are  usually  divided  into  those  of  the 
crown  and  common  picas.  Fleas  of  the 
crown  are  all  suits  in  the  king's  [queen's] 
name,  or  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general 
on  his  [her]  behalf.  Common  pleas  are  such 
suits  as  are  carried  on  between  subjects  in 
civil  cases. 

PLE'ADING,  in  law,  a speech  delivered 
at  the  bar  in  defence  of  a cause : but,  in  a 
stricter  sense,  pleadingB  are  all  the  alle- 
gations of  the  parties  to  a suit,  made  after 
the  declaration,  till  the  issue  is  joined.  In 
this  sense  they  express  whatever  is  con- 
tained in  the  bar,  replication,  rejoinder,  &c. 
till  t he  question  is  brought  to  issue,  that  is,  to 

restonasingle  point. Pleading,  amongst 

the  Greeks  ana  Homans,  was  limited  as  to 
its  duration,  by  a clepsydra  or  hour-glass  of 
water;  and  to  see  that  the  orators  had 
justice  done  them,  in  this  respect,  an  officer 
was  appointed  to  distribute  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  to  each. 

PLEAS'URE,  the  n-atification  of  the 
senses  or  of  the  mind;  agreeable  excite- 
ments in  a state  of  health,  contentment, 
and  self-satisfaction,  not  of  those  kinds 
which  produce  exhaustion  and  disease,  but 
of  which  the  stock  is  inexhaustible,  as  those 
of  the  mind,  of  friendship,  benevolence, 
doing  ftood  to  others.  Pleasure  and  pain 
seem  to  be  the  means  made  use  of  by  nature 
to  direct  us  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
since  pleasure  is  annexed  to  whatever  con- 
tributes thereto,  and  pain  is  the  companion 
of  what  tends  to  our  ruin,  llencc  it  is, 
that  the  pleasures  of  a child,  a youth,  a 
grown  person,  and  an  old  man  all  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  things  required  by 
nature  in  each  state,  whether  simply  for  the 
prc?:crvation  of  the  individual,  or  for  that 
and  propagation  jointly. 

PLElJE  IAN,  one  of  the  common  people, 
or  a person  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 
Amongst  the  Romans,  that  part  of  the  po- 
. pulace  which  was  distinguished  from  the 
senatorian  and  equestrian  order.  The  ple- 
beians at  first  were  employed  in  cultivating 
the  lands,  and  the  exercise  of  trades  and 
mechanical  professions;  but  in  time  ‘they 
j broke  through  this  illiberal  restraint,  and 
I claimed  a participation  with  the  other  or- 
I ders  in  places  of  trust,  dignity,  and  rniolu- 
r ment.  '1  he  power  of  the  plcbians,  from  the 
( hrst  appointment  of  tribunes,  in  the  year 
I of  the  city  260,  gradually  increased,  till  it 
I herainc  an  overmatch  for  that  of  the 
[ senate. 


PLEDGE,  something  left  in  pawn ; that 
which  is  deposited  with  another  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed,  or 
for  the  performance  of  some  agreement  or 

obligation. In  law,  bail;  surety  given  for 

the  prosecution  of  a suit,  or  for  tie  appear- 
ance of  a defendant,  or  for  restoring  goods 

taken  in  distress  and  replevied. To 

pledge,  in  drinking,  is  to  warrant  a person 
that  he  shall  receive  no  harm  w-hile  drink- 
ing, or  from  the  draught;  a practice  which 
originated  with  our  ancestors  in  their  rude 
state,  and  which  was  intended  to  assure 
the  person  that  he  w'ould  not  be  stabbed 
while  drinking,  or  poisoned  by  the  liquor. 
Notwithstanding  the  reason  has  long  since 
ceased,  the  custom  still  continues — a re- 
markable instance  of  the  force  of  habit. 

PLEDG'ET,  in  surgery,  a small  flat  tent 
of  lint,  laid  over  a wound  to  imbibe  the  mat- 
ter discharged  and  keep  the  wound  clean. 

PLE  IADS,  or  PLETADES,  in  astronomy, 
a cluster  or  assemblage  of  seven  stars  in 
the  constellation  Taurus.  They  were  called 
by  the  Latins  vergilia,  from  ver,  spring, 
because  of  their  rising  about  the  vernal 
equinox. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY,  a person  in- 
vested  with  full  power  to  transact  any  bu- 
siness; generally,  an  ambassador  from  a 
prince,  invested  with  full  pow-er  to  negotiate 
a treaty  or  conclude  peace  with  another 
prince  or  state. 

PLE'NUM,  in  physics,  a term  denoting 
tliat  every  part  of  space  or  extension  is  full 
of  matter,  as  is  maintained  by  the  Carte- 
sians. Those  philosophers  wiio  do  not  ad- 
mit the  idea  of  a vacuum  are  called pfcnfsfs. 

PLE'ONASM,  in  rhetoric,  a form  of  ex- 
pression in  which  more  w'ords  arc  used  than 
are  necessary ; a redundancy  of  words,  used, 
though  improperly,  in  order  to  express  a 
thought  with  the  greater  energy  or  perspi- 
cuity ; such  as,  I saw  it  with  my  ow'n  eyes." 

PLE'ONASTE,  in  mineraloj^,  a variety 
of  the  spindle  ruby ; so  called  from  its  four 
facets,  sometimes  found  on  each  solid  an- 
gle of  the  octahedron. 

PLETirORA,  iu  medicine,  excess  of 
blood,  or  the  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
human  body  when  they  arc  too  full  or 
overloaded  with  fluids. 

PLETirnON,  or  PLETIPRUM,  in  Gre- 
cian antiquity,  a square  niensure,  the  exact 
contents  of  which  arc  not  certainly  know'n. 
Some  suppose  it  to  correspond  with  the 
Roman  juger,  or  210  feet ; others  say  it  was 
the  square  of  a hundred  cubits. 

PLEU'UA,  in  niiatoiny,  a double  mem- 
brane which  covers  all  the  internal  cavity 
of  the  thorax. 

PLEURITIS,  or  PLKtT'lUSY,  in  medi- 
cine,  an  intlninmntion  of  the  pleura  or  mem- 
brane that  covers  the  inside  of  the  thorax. 
It  is  accompanied  with  fever,  pain,  dilficult 
respiration  and  cough. 

PLEURONKC'TES.  in  iditliyology,  a 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  Thoracic  order:  com- 

tirchending  tliose  that  arc  commonly  know  u 
>y  the  name  of  fiat-fish.  They  swim  con-  I 
I stnntly  obliquely,  dwell  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  because  they  have  no  air-bladder,  j 
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IN  MTTHOL06IC  PABLE,  THE  PLEIADES  WERE  THE  SEVEN  DAUGHTERS  OP  ATLAS,  WHO,  PURSUED  BT  ORION,  WERE  CHANGED  BY  JUPITER  INTO  DOVES, 
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and  frequently  bury  themselves  in  the  sand. 
The  plaice,  flounder,  sole,  turbot,  and  dab, 
are  the  principal  species. 

PLEURO-PNEUMO'NIA,  in  medicine, 
a mixture  of  pleurisy  and  peripneumony. 

PLEURORTHOPNiE'A,  in  medicine,  a 
kind  of  pleurisy,  or  disease  in  the  side,  in 
which  the  patient  cannot  breathe  unless 
he  keeps  his  body  in  an  upright  posture. 

PLEX'US,  in  anatomy,  any  union  of  ves- 
sels, nerves,  or  fibres,  in  the  form  of  net- 
work. 

PLI'CA  POLONTCA,  a disease  of  the 
hair,  peculiar  to  Poland  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  In  this  disease  the  hair  of 
the  head  is  matted  or  clotted  by  means  of 
an  acrid  humour  which  exudes  from  the 
hair. 

PLINTH,  in  architecture,  a flat  square 
member  in  the  form  of  a brick.  It  is  used 
as  the  foundation  of  columns,  being  the  flat 
square  table  under  the  moulding  of  the 
base  and  pedestal  at  the  bottom  of  the  or- 
der.  Plinth  of  a wall,  two  or  three  rows 

of  bricks  advanced  from  the  wall  in  form  of 
a platband ; and  in  general,  any  flat  high 
moulding  that  serves  in  a front  wall  to 
mark  the  floors,  &c. 

PLOT,  any  stratagem  or  plan  of  a com- 
plicated nature,  adapted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  mischievous  purpose;  as  a 
plot  against  the  government,  or  against  the 
life  of  a sovereign.— in  dramatic 
writings,  the  fable  of  a tragedy  or  comedy, 
but  more  particularly  the  knot  or  intrigue, 
comprising  a complication  of  incidents 

which  are  ultimately  unfolded. Plot,  in 

surveying,  the  plan  or  draught  of  any  field, 
farm,  &c.  surveyed  with  an  instrument,  and 
laid  down  in  the  proper  figure  and  dimen- 
sions. 

PLOUGH,  in  ag^riculture,  an  important 
implement  for  turning  over  the  exhausted 
soil  and  turning  up  the  fresh  and  fertile 
parts,  so  contrived  as  to  save  the  labour  of 
digging.  They  are  of  various  constructions, 
according  to  the  soil,  and  are  generally 
drawn  by  horses,  though  in  some  places  by 
oxen. Steam-plougha.  Certain  opera- 

tions of  the  farm,  such  as  thrashing,  chaff- 
cutting, &c.,  which  could  be  performed  by 
fixed  power,  have  partially  occupied  the 
attention  of  mechanics,  and  suitable  ma- 
chinery driven  by  water,  wind,  or  small  ^ 
steam-engines,  has  to  some  extent  been** 
advantageously  used  for  such  purposes. 
But  the  idea  of  a farm  to  be  altogether  cul- 
tivated by  steam,  in  lieu  of  animal  power, 
has  hitherto  been  treated  ns  visionary  and 
absurd,  except  by  a feW  individuals,  and 
one  or  two  agricultural  societies,  who  have 
enforced,  in  their  publications,  the  practi- 
rability  and  importance  of  applying  steam  ■ 
to  effect  the  more  laborious  operations  of 
agriculture.  It  appears,  liowever,  that  ISIr. 
llcatlicoat,  the  ingenious  and  well  known 
inventor  of  the  lace  machinery,  has  the 
merit  of  having  conceived  and  planned  this 
additional  and  remarkable  contribution  to  i 
science.  The  invention,  after  years  of  costly  : 
experiment,  has  been  matured  and  perfected  ; 
through  the  enterprising  liberality  of  Mr.  | 


Ileatbcoat,  assisted  by  the  mechanical  in- 
genuity and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Parkes,  civil  engineer,  whom  he  selected  to 
carry  his  designs  into  effect.  The  first 
machine  has  been  constructed  expressly  for 
the  cultivation  of  bogs,  and  has  been  prac- 
tically and  successfully  worked  in  Lanca- 
shire, on  Red  Moss,  near  Boiton-le-Moors. 
At  a late  experimental  trial  of  the  steam- 
ploughs,  as  the  public  prints  inform  us, 
" two  ploughs  of  different  construction  were 
put  in  action,  to  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tators ; particularly  the  one  last  invented, 
which  is  double-acting,  or  made  with  two 
shares  in  the  same  plane,  so  that  it  returns 
at  the  end  of  a * bout,*  ts^ng  a new  furrow 
without  loss  of  time.  The  perfect  mechan- 
ism of  this  plough — the  action  of  the  work- 
ing coulters  and  under-cutting  knives, 
which  divide  every  opposing  fibre  of  the 
moss — the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  furrow 
turned  over — the  application  of  a new  and 
admirable  means  of  traction,  instead  of 
chains  or  ropes — together  with  the  facility 
with  which  the  machine  is  managed,  and 
the  power  applied  to  the  plough,  especially 
interested  and  surprised  all  present.  Tbe 
speed  at  which  the  plough  travelled  was 
miles  per  hour,  turning  furrows  18 
inches  broad  by  9 inches  in  depth,  and  com- 
pletely reversing  the  surface.  Each  furrow 
of  220  yards  in  length  was  performed  in 
somewhat  less  than  three  minutes,  so  that 
in  a working  day  of  twelve  hours,  this  sin- 
gle machine  would  with  two  ploughs  turn 
over  ten  acres  of  bog  land  ! The  machine 
which  bears  the  steam-engines  is  itself  lo- 
comotive ; but  as  the  ploughs  are  moved  at 
right  angles  to  its  line  of  progress,  not 
dragged  after  it,  tbe  machine  has  to  ad- 
vance only  tbe  width  of  a furrow,  viz. 
eighteen  inches,  whilst  the  ploughs  have 
travelled  a quarter  of  a mile ; in  other  words, 
the  machine  has  to  be  moved  onlv  eleven 
yards,  in  the  time  that  the  ploughs  have 
travelled  five-and-a  half  miles,  and  turned 
over  a statute  acre  of  land.  This  is,  in 
truth,  the  prime  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  invention ; and  which  seems  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  economical  application  of 
steam  to  husbandry;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
were  it  requisite  to  impel  the  machine  with 
a velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  ploughs,  by 
dragging  them  with  it,  a great  pronortion 
of  the  power  of  the  engines  would  oc  use- 
lessly expended.**-^— That  this  is  no  idle 
theory  maybe  further  learned  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  in  contemplation  to  use  steam- 
ploughs  in  some  of  our  colonics ; as  the 
following  account,  copied  from  a Glasgow 
paper,  show's:  “Lately  a trial  was  made  in 
one  of  the  fields  on  the  estate  of  ri'"rili 
near  Glasgow,  of  the  steam-plough,  in- 
tended for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugarlau-l* 
of  British  Guiana.  This  trial  was  com- 
jilctely  successful,  and  gave  great  wtisfac- 
tion  to  the  numerous  party  w ho  witne*-*^  I 
it.  The  field  was  laid  out  similar  to  those 
in  the  colony,  which  have  canals  on  cnen 
side  running  parallel  with  one  another.  Tnc 
machinen*  consists  of  two  iron  boats,  one 
containing  a small  high  pressure  steam* 
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engine,  with  a drum,  round  which  the  end- 
less chain  or  rope  is  coiled,  and  the  other 
a reyersing  pulley,  by  means  of  which  the 
chain  or  rope  is  extended,  and  allowed  to 
work  whicheter  way  is  required ; the  ploughs 
are  attached  to  this  chain,  and  made  to 
work  backwards  and  forwards  with  great 
rapidity  and  accuracy.  Mr.  M'Rae,  whose 
long  residence  in  the  colony,  and  great  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  working  of  sugar 
estates,  has  directed  his  attention,  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  to  the  great  and  ab- 
solute necessity  of  employing  some  other 
power  to  supersede  cultivation  by  manual 
Labour,  invented  the  steam-plough,  which 
w as  executed  by  Messrs.  Edington  and  Sons, 
Phoenix  Iron-works.” 

Although  we  have  occupied  so  much  of 
our  apace  in  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the 
tteam-plough,  we  cannot  yet  dismiss  the 
subject ; for  at  the  very  moment  wc  are 
putting  this  sheet  to  press,  our  attention  is 
arrested  by  an  article  in  the  “ Literary 
Gazette”  (Aug.  29,  IS40)  on  what  is  termed 
the  “ iVeic  Agrarian  System”  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Pinkus,  and  applies  to  the 
entire  agriculture  and  cultivation  of  the 
earth  by  means  of  steam  power ! The  edi- 
i tor  thus  proceeds  At  the  Colosseum, 

1 in  the  Regent’s  Park,  we  attended  and  wit- 
! nessed  the  working  of  a model  of  certain 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  this  ex- 
traordinary revolution  is  proposed  to  be 
i brought  about.  It  consists  of  a stationary 
* steam-engine,  which  communicates  by  pipes 
laid  a few  inches  under  ground,  and  branch- 
ing in  all  the  necessary  directions,  with  the 
machine  for  performing  every  kind  of  hus- 
bandry and  agricultural  labour, — ploughing, 
harrowing,  sowing,  reaping,  draining,  level- 
ling, cutting  down  wood,  &c.  &c.  Mr. 
Pinkus  states  his  decided  opinion  that  lo- 
comotive power,  similar  to  that  employed 
on  railroads,  can  nevir  be  effectively  used 
for  a^mcultural  purposes ; and  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  has  invented  and  adopted  * the  only 
feasible  means  of  using  steam  power  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  easy  practicabi- 
lity of  which  no  one  conversant  with  prac- 
tical science  can  hesitate  to  assent  to;  they 
admit  of  the  use  of  stationary  steam  power, 
or  water  power;  no  other  methods  of  appli- 
i cation  can  be  so  efllcient  or  economical. 

I By  these  improved  methods,  detailed  in  the 
; enrolled  specifications  of  the  several  pa- 
tents, distant  fields,  comprising  many  square 
miles,  near  to  or  surrounding  a station,  arc 
combined  with  it  through  the  medium  of 
pipes  laid  under  ground,  leading  from  the 
station  and  passing  into  the  fields,  in  such 
proportion  as  that  in  every  square  mile 
there  shall  be  a half-mile  in  length  of 
mains  or  pipes;  through  tliesc  the  power  of 
the  stationary  engine  is  transmitted  into  the 
fields  by  an  auxiliary  vacuum  power,  which 
the  mechanical  combinations  of  this  inven- 
tion admit  of  being  taken  up  in  any  parts 
of  such  fields  to  put  in  motion  a locomo- 
tive engine  of  light  weight  by  vacuum 
power,  which  engine  has  neither  boiler  nor 
furrare.  To  this  engine  various  agricul- 
tural implements  arc  from  time  to  time 

appended,  that  perform  all  the  operations 
herein  enumerated.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
effective  philosophical  principles  in  nature 
is  made  available,  through  the  agency  of 
fixed  engines,  to  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture.' The  engine  alluded  to  is  propelled 
by  a hollow',  flexible  tube,  w'orking  round  a 
roller  parallel  to  the  axle,  and  which,  by  a 
slight  check,  may  be  reversed  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  operate  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  in  any  direction.  The  ploughshares, 
harrows,  hoes,  scythes,  or  whatever  is 
wanted,  are  readily  fixed  to  this  movement, 
and  do  the  business  of  many  horses  and 
many  persons.  Mr.  P.  goes  on  to  observe; — 
* The  pow  er  of  stationary  engines  being  un- 
limited, the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive 
impelling  machine  can  be  varied  from  time 
to  time,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  field  la- 
bour. Stationary  engines,  whether  for  steam 
or  water,  yield  power  in  the  cheapest  form. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a w'ell-understood  principle  in 
physics,  that  w'hatever  moving  force  be  ex- 
pended in  producing  the  rarefaction  of  air 
in — say,  in  an  extended  main  hermetically 
scaled — must  necessarily  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  force  at  a given  distance  from 
the  prime  mover  or  generator  of  force  w’hen 
taken  up  from  the  main,  and  made  to  act 
on  pistons  moving  air-tight  in  cylinders, 
and  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  incum- 
bent atmospheric  pressure.  The  whole 
power  of  the  stationary  engine  is  transmit- 
ted and  taken  up  in  a given  time  witliout 
any  loss  m the  transmission.  The  only 
mechanical  parts  of  the  locomotive  here 
used  are  those  which,  in  similar  machines, 
sustain  but  little  wear  and  tear, or  mecha- 
nical disarrangements.  By  it  spade  labour 
may  be  applied  so  rapidly  and  cucaplyns  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  the  ploughshare 
altogether,  thus  deriving  the  well-know'ii 
benefit  of  spade  labour  in  thoroughly  pul- 
verising and  tilling  the  soil.  For  opening 
trenches  in  the  stiffest  soils  its  power  is 
efficient;  in  bog  or  marshy  lands  it  is 
equally  so;  and  for  making  tiles  to  clTcct 
drainage,  or  for  mixing  and  spreading  soils, 
it  is  the  moving  pow  er.  Not  only  in  Groat 
Britain  and  Irmand  may  the  value  of  landed 
property  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  invention,  but,  in  those  colo- 
nics where  the  value  of  an  estate  is  esti- 
mated not  so  much  bv  the  number  of  acres 
ns  by  the  amount  of  labour  which  is  brought 
to  bear  on  lands,  it  will  increase  their  valuo 
in  a fourfold  proportion  ; and  a not  less  im- 
portant object  may,  by  its  introduction,  be 
attained  in  those  colonics  w licrc  slave  labour 
is  mainly  depended  upon.  Ho  effectually  will 
it  compete  w'ith  such  labour,  and  so  reduce 
its  value,  that,  it  is  hoped,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  any 
yet  suggested,  of  conducing  to  tiic  annihila- 
tion of  that  iniquitous  system — slave  traffic.’ 
For  the  present  (says  the  Editor)  wc  must 
content  ourselves  with  this  annunciation; 
for  it  would  lead  us  to  a very  prolonged  dis- 
cussion to  touch  on  the  mighty  nmngcs 
which  the  adoption  of  such  a mode  of  rais- 
ing produce  must  cause.  Tiic  land  of  Britain, 
estiiiintcd  at  acres,  of  which 
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40,000,000,  capable  of  feeding  20,000,000  of 
people,  are  as  yet  uncultivated,  offers  an 
immensity  for  experiment.  A million  of 
horses  might  be  dispensed  with ; the  cost  of 
which  would  be  a saving  of  30,000,000i.  per 
annum.  In  the  meantime  this  steam  pow  er, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  our  manufec- 
tories  (though  applied  to  a total  value  of 
only  350,000,0001.),  has  never  been  made  to 
serve  the  infinitely  more  important  uses  of 
agriculture.  What  may  come  of  it  as  yet 
we  cannot  foresee ; but  if  the  plan  can  be 
carried  into  effect  on  a large  scale,  it  must 
be  prodigious — incalculable  !” 

PLO'VEE,  (pluvialU),  in  ornithology, 
the  name  of  several  species  of  birds  of  the 
genus  Charadrius;  as  the  green  plover,  about 
the  size  of  the  common  lapwing;  and  the 
grey  plover,  with  a black  beak  and  green 
legs,  a very  beautiful  bird. 

PLUM  (pninus),  in  botany,  a genus  of 
fruit  trees,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
varieties,  differing  in  colour,  taste,  size,  and 
form ; but  the  most  esteemed  of  all  is  the 
green-gage,  or  reine  Claude. 

PLUMB,  PLUMB'-LINE,  or  PLUM'- 
MET,  a leaden  weight  attached  to  a string, 
by  which  depths  are  sounded  perpendicu- 
larly, and  perpendiculars  are  taken  by  car- 
penters, masons,  &c.  Sometimes  the  string 
descends  along  a wooden  ruler,  &c.  raised 
perpendicularly  on  another ; in  which  case 
it  becomes  a level. 

PLUMBA  GO,  GRAPHITE,  or  BLACK- 
LEAD,  a mineral  consisting  of  carbon  and 
iron,  much  used  in  drawing,  and  for  making 

pencils.  [See Black-Lead.] Plumbago, 

in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  5 Pen- 
tandria,  order  1 Monogynia.  The  species 
are  perennials. 

PLUMBA'TA,  in  antiquity,  a scourge 
used  by  the  Romans,  which  was  so  called 
because  it  w'as  armed  with  lead. 

PLUM'BI  SUBCARBO'NAS,  in  che- 
mistry, subcarbonate  of  lead,  commonly 
called  ceruse  or  white  lead. 

PLUM'BI  SUPERACE'TAS,  in  chemis- 
try, formerly  called  sugar  of  lead  from  its 
sweet  taste.  It  possesses  sedative  and  as- 
tringenf  qualities  in  a very  high  degree,  but 
is  not  altogether  harmless. 

PLUM'BUM,  Lend.  [See  Lead.] 

PLUME,  or  PLU'MULE,  in  botany,  the 
ascending  scaly  part  of  the  forculum  or 
heart  of  a seed,  which  rises  and  becomes 
the  stem  or  body.  It  extends  itself  into 
the  cavity  of  the  lobes,  and  is  terminated 
by  a small  branch  resembling  a feather, 

from  which  it  derives  its  name. Plume, 

a set  of  feathers  for  ornament,  particularly 
ostrich  feathers. 

PLUME-AL'UM,  in  mineralogy,  a kind 
of  asbestos. 

PLU'MIPED,  in  ornithology,  a fowl  that 
has  feathers  on  its  feet. 

PLUM'MING,  among  miners,  the  opera- 
tion of  finding  by  means  of  a mine  dial  the 
place  where  to  sink  an  air  sliaft,  or  to  bring 
an  adit  to  the  work,  or  to  find  which  way 
the  lode  inclines.  . 

PLU'MOSE,  something  formed  in  tlu! 
manner  of  feathers,  witji  a stem  and  fibres 


issuing  from  it  on  each  side;  as  the  anten- 

nse  of  certain  moths,  butterflies,  &c. 

In  botany,  a plumose  bristle  is  one  that  has 
hairs  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  main 
bristle.  Plumose  pappus,  or  down,  is  a flying 
crown  to  some  seeds,  composed  of  feathery 
hairs. 

PLU'RAL,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  that  number  of  nouns  and  verbs 
which  is  used  when  we  speak  of  more  than 
one;  or  that  which  expresses  a plurality  or 
number  of  things. 

PLURAL'ITY,  a number  consisting  of 
two  or  more  of  the  same  kind ; as  a plural- 
ity of  worlds,  &c. Plurality  of  benefees, 

or  livings,  is  where  the  same  clergyman 
holds  two  or  more  spiritual  preferments, 
with  cure  of  souls.  In  a plurality  of  liv- 
ings, the  first,  ipso  facto,  becomes  void; 
on  which  account,  the  patron  may  pre- 
sent to  it,  provided  the  clerk  be  not  quali- 
fied by  dispensation,  &c.  to  hold  more  liv- 
ings than  one,  the  law  strictly  enjoining 
residence. 

PLUS,  in  algebra,  a character  marked 
thus  -f , used  as  the  sign  of  addition. 

PLUSH,  a kind  of  shaggy  cloth,  with  a 
velvet  nap  on  one  side,  composed  regu- 
larly of  a woof  of  a singib  woollen  thread 
and  a double  warp,  the  one  wool  of  two 
threads  twisted,  the  other  of  goats’  or  ca- 
mels’ hair.  There  are  also  some  plushes 
made  entirely  of  worsted,  and  others  wholly 
of  hair. 

PLUTON'IC,  or  PLUTO'NI.-VK,  pertain- 
ing to  or  designating  the  theory  of  the  form- 
ation of  rocks  and  mountains  from  fire. 
IThc  Plutonists  say  that  the  formation  of 
the  world  in  its  present  state  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  igneous  fusion,  in  opposition  to 
the  Tiejdunists,  who  maintain  that  it  has  a 
watery  origin.  [See  Geology,  &c.] 

PLUVIAM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  water  that  falls 
in  rain  and  snow,  in  any  particular  climate 
or  place. 

PNEUSIAT'ICS,  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  mechanical  properties  of  clastic  or 
aeriform  fluids : such  as  their  w eight,  den- 
sity, compressibility,  and  elasticity.  The 
air  being  a heavy  body,  presses  like  other 
fluids,  in  every  direction,  upon  wliatcvcr 
is  immersed  in  it,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  depths.  This  pressure  may  be  thus 
shown;— Cover  a wine  glass,  completely 
filled  with  water  or  wine,  with  a piece 
of  writing  paper : then  place  the  palm  of 
the  hand  over  the  paper,  so  as  to  hold  it 
tight  and  accurately  even.  The  glass  nif.v 
tlicn  be  turned  upside  down,  and  the  hand  ^ 
removed  without  the  water  running  out-  | 
The  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  paper  sus- 
tains the  weight  of  water.  The  air  can  also 
be  compressed  into  a much  less  space  than 
it  naturally  occupies.  Take  a glass  lube 
open  only  at  one  end  : it  is  of  course  full  ol 
air:  plunge  the  open  end  into  a bowl  ot 
water,  and  you  sec  the  water  rises  an  men 
or  so  in  the  tube,  the  sir,  therefore,  whicli 
before  filled  the  whole  length  of  the  ttnje, 
is  compressed  into  a smaller  space.  l 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  capable  oi 
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supporting  about  33  feet  of  water  or  about 
29  or  30  inches  of  quicksilver.  If  a glass 
tube  upwards  of  tbirty-one  inches  long  be 
filled  with  quicksilver  and  have  its  aperture 
immersed  in  a basin  of  the  same  duid,  the 
altitude  of  the  mercury  in  it  will  be  found 
to  vary  both  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent places.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  variable ; and 
the  above-mentioned  tube  filled  vith  quick- 
silver has,  from  its  showing  the  actual 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  been  called  a 
BAROMETER.  By  removing  the  pressure 
from  air  xt  always  expands,  nor  is  it  known 
to  what  degree  this  expansion  will  reach. 
By  increasing  the  pressure,  it  may  be  con- 
densed into  any  given  space,  however  small, 
nor  has  this  condensation  any  known  limits. 
The  density  of  the  air  is  in  proportion  to 
the  force  that  compresses  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  numerous  investigations  into  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  air,  which 
were  made  by  experimental  philosophers  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  after  Torri- 
celli had  clearly  demonstrated  its  pressure, 
not  only  was  the  barometer  invented  ( 1G43 ) , 
but  it  gave  rise  to  R variety  of  pneumatic 
machines,  as  the  air-pump,  air-balloon, 
thermometer,  &c.  [For  further  informa- 
tion, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
Atmosphere,  Air,  Air-pump,  Barome- 
ter, Fluids,  Gravity,  &c.] 

[From  a desire  to  ascertain  the  result  of 
certain  aeronautic  experiments  which  were 
much  talked  of  at  the  time  wc  commenced 
this  volume,  we  omitted  the  article  **  Aero- 
station," and  merely  gave  a definition  of' 
the  word  Balloon,  reserving  for  this  place 
whatever  we  might  at  the  time  deem  essen- 
tial or  most  interesting.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  reverting  to  the  art  when  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  narrating  the  trite  accounts 
of  former  adventurers  (whose  imperfect 
knowledge  of  aerial  navigation  when  com- 
pared with  the  practical  and  scientific  data 
obtained  by  the  repeated  ascents  of  Mr. 
Green  takes  front  them  all  their  value), 
we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  confine  our 
attention  to  the  one  grand  aeronautic  ex- 
pedition of  modern  date,  and  to  give  that 
one,  os  it  well  deserves,  without  mutilation 
or  unnecessary  abridpnent.  We  hardly 
need  add,  that  it  is  the  far-famed  voyage 
from  London  to  Nassau-Wcilburg,  accom- 
polished  in  November,  1836,  by  R.  Hollond, 
fesq.,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Monck  Mason, 
the  writer  of  the  narrative.! 

" It  is  not,*'  as  Mr.  M.  ooserves,  "in  the 
mere  issne,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  tliat 
the  chief  merit  or  importance  of  such  an 
enterprise  can  alone  be  said  to  consist. 
Designed  with  a view  to  special  epds,  and 
undertaken  for  the  sole  purjiosc  of  ascer- 
taining and  establishing  the  efllcncy  of  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  art,  from  which 
most  beneficial  results  were,  and  I am  now 
happ7  to  add  are,  most  likely  to  accrue,  it 
becomes  no  less  an  obligation  to  ourselves 
than  to  the  world  in  general,  to  make  them 
partakers  in  the  knowledge  of  whatever  inte- 
resting or  important  circumstances  ciilier 
accompanied  the  progress  of  our  expedi- 

tion,  or  may  justly  be  expected  to  attend 
the  adoption  of  those  improvements,  the 
merits  of  which  it  was  our  sole  object  in 
the  present  instance  to  confirm.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  properties 
and  power  of  the  balloon,  up  to  a late  period 
(already  a lapse  of  more  tlxan  half  a cen- 
tury), a variety  of  obstacles  apparently  in- 
surmountable continued  to  obstruct  the 
progress,  and  paralyze  the  efforts  of  all  who 
sought  to  render  it  obedient  to  the  sway  of 
human  will,  and  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  human  life.  The  chief  of  these  impedi- 
ments consisted  in  the  uncertainty  and  ex- 
pense attending  the  process  of  inflation 
from  the  employment  of  hydrogen  gas ; the 
dangers  considered  inseparable  from  the 
practice  of  the  art ; the  difficulties  which 
hitherto  have  baffled  all  attempts  to  give  a 
direction  to  the  ungovernable  mass,  and  the 
impossibility  which  all  previous  aeronauts 
have  experienced  of  remaining  in  the  air  a 
sufficient  time  to  ensure  the  attainment  of 
a sufficient  distance.  To  remove  these  ob- 
stacles and  reduce  the  aerial  vehicle  to  a 
more  certain  issue,  a vast  extent  of  actual 
experience,  united  to  an  intellect  capable  of 
turning  it  to  a proper  account,  was  abso- 
lutely required;  and  it  would  be  an  act  of 
much  injustice  were  I not  to  declare,  that 
it  is  to  the  combination  of  both  these  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Charles  Green,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  entire  results  of  all  that  is 
beneficial  in  the  practice,  or  novel  in  the 
theory  of  this,  tlie  most  delightful  and 
sublime  of  all  sublunary  enjoyments.  It 
was  to  him,  and  to  his  discovery  of  the 
applicability  of  coal  gas  to  the  purposes  of 
inflation,  that  wc  owe  the  removal  of  the 
first  of  those  impediments  in  practice, 
which  till  then  had  continued  to  weigh 
down  with  a leaden  hand  the  efforts  of  the 
most  indefatigable  and  expert,  and  had,  in 
fact,  bid  fair  to  quench  the  incipient  science 
in  its  very  onset.  Up  to  the. period  of  that 
discovery,  the  process  of  inflation  was  one, 
the  expeuse  of  w hich  w'as  only  to  be  equalled 
by  its  uncertainty : two,  and  sometimes 
even  three  days  of  w*atcbful  anxiety,  have 
been  expended  in  the  vain  endeavours  to 
procure  a sufficiency  of  hydrogen  to  fill  a 
nalloon,  from  which,  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar affinities,  it  continued  to  escape  almost 
ns  fast  ns  it  w'as  generated  ; during  all 
which  time  the  various  casualties  of  wind 
and  weather,  the  inevitable  imperfections 
of  a vast  and  cumbrous  apparatus,  and, 
above  nil,  the  enormous  expense  nticnding 
this  opermion,  were  to  bc’incurred  and  en- 
dured, for  the  sole  purpose,  and  w ith  the 
sole  object,  of  remaining  for  a few  hours 
helplessly  suspended  in  the  air.  Under 
sucli  disadvantages  all  prospect  of  advance- 
ment in  the  art  had  specdilv  disappeared ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  intervention 
of  Mr.  (rreen’s  ingenious  application  that 
the  art  itself  was  saved  from  a premature 
extinction. — Aerostation  had  gone  to  sleep, 
when,  roused  by  this  discovery,  she  awoke 
to  redoubled  efforts,  and  rendered  that,  in 
the  hands  of  tiic  a profession  ami  a 

profit,  which  before  had  ever  been  a matter 
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of  doubt,  difficulty,  and  distress.*  "With 
respect  to  the  next  of  those  impediments, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  might 
have  continued  to  oppose  tlie  adoption  of 
aerostation  as  an  organ  of  general  utility — 
I mean  the  danger  usually  considered  as 
consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  the  art — 
much  is  not  required  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
such  fears : two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
ascents  [the  number  of  ascents  made  by 
Mr.  Green  up  to  that  time],  undertaken  at 
all  periods  of  the  year,  without  one  disap- 
pointment to  the  public,  and  without  one 
solitary  instance  of  fatal  consequence,  or 
even  of  an  accident  of  disagreeable  results 
{except  from  the  intervention  of  malice), t 
ought  to  be  a sufficient  proof  of  how  little 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the  practice 
of  aerostation,  when  under  the  management 
of  a skilful  leader,  and  with  the  aid  of  those 
improvements  to  which  his  experience  has 
given  rise.  It  is  not  from  the  bungling 
efforts  of  unqualified  persons  that  any  judg- 
ment should  be  formed  on  this  or  other 
matters  of  practical  detail;  and  where  that 
skill  is  present,  without  which  no  one  has  a 
right  to  expect  success,  and  those  precau- 
tions have  been  observed  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  requisite,  I do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  practice  of  aerostation  is  as 
devoid  of  extraordinary  danger  as  that  of 
any  other  mode  of  conveyance  hitherto 
adopted.  Great,  however,  as  are  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Green’s  previous  discoveries,  they 
may  be  said  to  yield  in  importance  to  that 
whereby  he  has  succeeded  in  enabling  the 
aeronaut  to  maintain  the  power  of  his  bal- 
loon undirainished  during  the  continuance 

* Independent  of  the  diminution  of  ex- 
pense and  risk,  from  the  employment  of 
coal-gas  in  preference  to  hydrogen,  for  the 
purpose  of  iufiation,  there  are  other  advan- 
tages of  great  importance,  one  of  which 
merits  special  notice:  I allude  to  the  supe- 
rior facility  with  which  the  latter  is  retained 
in  the  balloon,  owing  to  the  greater  sub- 
tilty  of  the  particles  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
strong  affinity  which  they  exhibit  for  those 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  a bal- 
loon, sufficiently  perfect  to  retain  its  con- 
tents of  coal-gas  unaltered  in  quality  or 
amount  for  the  space  of  six  months,  an 
equal  quantity  of  hydrogen  could  not  be 
maintained  in  equal  purity  for  an  equal 
number  of  weeks. 

t The  “intervention  of  malice**  here 
alluded  to  occurred  some  years  before  at 
Cheltenham,  when  some  ill-disposed  person 
contrived  to  sever  the  ropes  of  the  car  in 
such  a manner  as  not  to  be  perceived  before 
the  balloon  had  reached  a considerable 
elevation,  whereby  Mr.  Green  and  bis  com- 
panion, Mr.  Griffiths,  were  precipitated  to 
the  ground,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction. To  this  wc  may  add,  that  Mr. 
Green's  trip,  in  company  with  Mr.  Mac- 
donncll,  from  Crcinofne  House,  Chelsea, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  18*10,  had  well  nigh 
proved  fatal  to  both,  the  violence  of  the 
wind  having  rendered  their  descent  in  the 
highest  degree  perilous. 


of  the  most  protracted  voyage  it  could  ever 
be  required  to  perform.^  In  order  fully  to 
comprehend  the  value  of  this  discovery, 
which  more  immediately  formed  the  object 
of  our  late  enterprise,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  idea  should  be  had  of  the  difficulties 
it  was  intended  to  obviate,  and  of  the 
effects  they  were  calculated  to  produce 
upon  the  further  progress  of  aerostation. 
When  a balloon  ascends  to  navigate  the 
atmosphere,  independent  of  the  loss  of 
power  occasioned  by  its  ovra  imperfections, 
an  incessant  weight  of  its  resources  in  gas 
and  ballast  becomes  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  its  situation.  No  sooner  has  it 
quitted  the  earth  than  it  is  immediately 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a variety  of 
circumstances  tending  to  create  a difference 
in  its  weight ; augmenting  or  diminishing, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  power  by  the  means 
of  which  it  is  supported.  The  deposition 
or  evaporation  of  humidity  to  the  extent,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  of  several  hundred- 
weight ; the  alternate  heating  and  cooling 
of  its  gaseous  contents  by  the  remotion  or 
interposition  of  clouds  between  ibe  object 
itself  and  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays, 
with  a variety  of  other  more  secret,  though 
not  less  powerful  agencies,  all  so  combine 
to  destroy  the  equilibrium  which  it  is  the 
main  object  of  the  aeronaut  to  preserve, 
that  scarcely  a moment  passes  without 
some  call  for  his  interposition,  either  to 
check  the  descent  of  the  balloon  by  the 
rejection  of  ballast,  or  to  control  its  ascent 
by  the  proportionate  discharge  of  gas ; a 
process  by  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve, the  whole  power  of  the  balloon,  how- 
ever great  its  dimensions,  must  in  time  be 
exhausted,  and  sooner  or  later  terminate  its 
career  by  succumbing  to  the  laws  of  terres- 
trial gravitation.  By  the  simple  contrivance 
of  a rope  of  the  requisite  magnitude  and 
extent,  trailing  on  the  ground  beneath  (and 
if  over  the  sea,  with  a sufficient  Quantity  of 
liquid  ballast  contained  in  vessels  floating 
on  its  surface),  have  all  these  difficulties 
been  overcome,  and  all  the  features  of  the 
art  completely  and  effectually  reversed. 
Harnessed  to  tlie  earth  or  ocean,  by  a power 
too  great  for  her  to  resist,  it  is  in  vain  the 
balloon  endeavours  to  change  the  level  of 
her  onward  course ; every  foot  she  would 
Imve  been  otherwise  compelled  to  add  to 
lier  elevation  now  only  adds  to  her  weight, 
by  her  endeavours  to  abstract  from  the 
earth  a further  portion  of  that  rope  which 
is  dependent  upon  its  surface ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  foot  she  would  have  been  , 
inclined  to  descend,  had  she  been  at  liberty  | 
as  heretofore,  now  only  abstracts  from  the 
weight  wliich  draws  her  downward,  by 
throwing  on  the  earth  the  labour  of  sup-  | 
porting  an  additional  portion  of  the  guide- 
rope,  which  she  would  otherwise  have  had 

X Mr.  Green  has  since  ( I5M0)  given  notice 
of  his  intention,  at  no  distant  day,  of  cross- 
ingfroni  the  American  continent  to  Europe, 
and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  prevalent 
westerly  winds  at  certain  seasons,  conn*  . 
dcntly  predicts  success. 
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to  sustain  without  relief.  Limited  to  one 
unalterable  plane,  all  the  ductuations  above 
mentioned,  whereby  her  irreparable  stock  of 
power  became  subjected  to  incessant  waste, 
i have  thus  completely  been  avoided,  and 
1 not  only  her  ascensive  force  maintained  in 
; its  full  rigour  throughout  a period  deter- 
; minable  solely  by  her  own  imperfections, 
but  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, over  the  boundless  ocean,  without 
1 a landmark  in  the  densest  fog,  and  tbrough- 
' out  the  darkest  night  the  exact  direction  of 
, her  course,  as  well  as  the  very  rate  of  her 
1 progress  determined  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity, and  most  infallible  results.  The  main 
, feature  however  in  this  discovery,  is  the 
altered  aspect  under  which  it  enables  the 
aeronaut  to  regard  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
and  the  consequent  extension  it  bestows 
upon  the  hitherto  limited  sphere  of  his 
i relations.  The  ocean,  now  no  longer  the 
; dreaded  enemy  of  the  aerial  voyager,  be- 
comes at  once  his  neatest  friend ; and  in- 
stead of  opposing  his  progress,  offers  him 
advantages  more  certain  and  efficacious 
: than  even  the  earth  itself,  with  all  its  pre- 
1 Burned  security,  is  calculated  to  contribute. 

tiuch  then  was  the  actual  state  of  aerosta- 
i tion  when  iNIr.  Robert  liollond,  a gentleman 
) who  had  long  cultivated  a practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art,  resolved  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a full  display,  and  une* 
qnivocal  determination  of  the  merits  of 
these  discoveries,  by  undertaking  at  his 
own  expense  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  under 
1 the  guidance  of  Mr.  Green  (in  which  he 
was  so  kind  as  to  include  me),  for  the  pur- 

• pose,  and  with  the  intention  of  starting 
from  London  and  proceeding  (in  whatever 

1 direction  the  winds  at  that  time  prevailing 
1 might  happen  to  convey  us),  to  such  a dis- 
j tance  as  would  suffice  to  answer  the  ends 

• for  which  the  voyage  was  especially  design- 
1 e^  Accordingly  tne  proprietors,  Messrs. 

1 Gye  and  Hughes,  having  kindly  conceded 
1 the  use  of  the  great  Vauxhall  Balloon,  and 
j of  their  premises,  fot  the  purpose  of  the 

ascent ; after  several  unavoidable  delays, 

1 occasioned  chiefly  by  the  weather,  the  day 
! of  departure  was  fixed  for  Monday,  Nov. 

1 7th,  1836,  and  the  process  of  inflation 
having  been  commenced  at  an  early  hour, 
everything  was  got  ready  for  starting  by 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
dav.  The  appearance  which  the  balloon 
exhibited  previous  to  the  ascent,  was  no 
less  interesting  than  strange.  Provisions, 

1 which  had  been  calcnlatcd  for  a fortnight's 
consumption  in  case  of  emergency ; bmlast 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a ton  in  weight, 
disposed  in  bags  of  different  sizes,  duly 
registered  and  marked,  together  with  an 
unusual  supply  of  cordage,  implements, 
and  other  accessories  to  an  aerial  excursion, 
occupied  the  bottom  of  the  car ; while  alt 
around  the  hoop  and  clscwhero  appended, 
hung  clonks,  caniet-bags,  barrels  of  wood 
and  copper,  coffee-warmer,  barometers,  tele- 
scopes, lamps,  wine  jars  and  spirit  flasks, 
with  many  other  articles,  designed  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a voyage  to  regions  where, 
once  forgotten,  nothing  could  be  again 

supplied.  Among  the  other  matters  with 
which  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pro- 
vide ourselves,  were  passports  directed  to 
all  parts  of  the  continent,  specifying  the 
peculiar  nature  of  our  voyage,  and  entitling 
us  to  exemption  from  the  usual  formalities 
of  office.  Thus  prepared,  and  duly  accou- 
tred, at  half-past  one  o’clock  the  balloon 
was  dismissed  from  the  ground,  and  rising 
gently  under  the  influence  of  a moderate 
breeze,  bore  speedily  away  towards  the 
south-east,  traversing  in  her  course  the 
cultivated  plains  of  Kent,  and  passing  in 
succession  nearly  over  the  towns  of  Eltham, 
Bromlev,  Footscray,  and  others,  whose  va- 
riegated outlines  beautifully  diversified  the 
rich  landscape  that  lay  beneath  us.  The 
weather  was  uncommonly  fine  for  the  time 
of  year;  a few  light  clouds  alone  floated  in 
the  sky,  and  at  least  as  useful  as  orna- 
mental, served  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
different  currents  at  different  altitudes:  an 
information  of  which,  it  will  be  seen  here- 
after, we  were  enabled  to  avail  ourselves 
W'ith  much  effect.  Continuing  in  a south- 
easterly direction,  at  forty-eight  minutes 
past  two  we  crossed  the  Medway,  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of 
Rochester,  and  in  little  more  than  an  hour 
after  were  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
the  lofty  towers  of  its  cathedral  bearing 
distant  about  two  miles,  in  a westerly  di- 
rection. In  a few  minutes  after  we  obtain- 
ed our  first  view  of  the  sea,  brightening 
under  the  last  rays  of  a setting  sun,  and 
occupying  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon, 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  now 
rapidly  advancing.  It  was  at  this  period  of 
our  voyage  that  the  first  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  showing  bow  far  it  was  possible 
for  the  skilful  and  experienced  aeronaut  to 
influence  the  course  of  his  aerial  vessel,  by 
availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which 
circumstances  frequently  place  at  his  dis- 
posal. Shortly  after  we  had  lost  sight  of 
the  city  of  Canterbury  a considerable  devia- 
tion appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  our  route.  Instead  of  nursuing 
our  former  line  of  south  by  east,  wtiich  was 
that  of  the  upper  current,  by  means  of 
which  wc  had  nithcrto  advanced,  it  became 
apparent  that  wc  were  now  rapidly  bearing 
awav  upon  one  which  tended  considerably 
to  the  northward,  and  which,  had  wc  con- 
tinued to  remain  w'ithin  the  limits  of  its 
influence,  would  have  shortly  brought  us  to 
sea,  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Foreland. 
As  it  had  all  along  been  an  object  to  pro- 
ceed as  near  to  Paris  ns  circumstances 
would  permit,*  we  resolved  to  recover  ns 
soon  as  possible  the  advantages  which  n 
superior  current  had  hitherto  afforded  ns, 
and  accordingly  rose  to  resume  a station 

• The  proprietors  of  the  balloon  having 
contemplated  making  an  ascent  from  Paris, 
and  Mr.  Ilolluml  having  umlcrtaken  to 
transfer  the  balloon  thither,  it  hnenme  a 
consideration  with  us  not  to  increase  our 
distance  from  that  capital  more  than  was 
consistent  with  the  main  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 
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upon  our  previous  level.  Notliing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  this  manoeuvre,  or  the 
success  with  which  the  balloon  acknow- 
ledged the  induence  of  her  former  associate. 
Scarcely  had  the  superduous  burden  been 
discharged  proportioned  to  the  effect  re- 
quired, when  slowly  she  arose,  and  sweep- 
ing majestically  round  the  horizon,  obedient 
to  the  double  impulse  of  her  increasing 
elevation  and  the  gradual  change  of  cur- 
rent, brought  us  successively  in  sight  of  all 
those  objects  which  we  had  shortly  before 
left  retiring  behind  us,  and  in  a few  minutes 
placed  us  almost  vertically  over  the  castle 
of  Dover,  in  the  exact  direction  of  crossing 
the  straits  between  that  town  and  Calais, 
w'here  it  is  confined  within  its  narrowest 
limits.  It  w^as  forty-eight  minutes  past 
four  when  the  drst  line  of  waves  breaking 
on  the  beach  appeared  beneath  us,  and  we 
might  be  said  to  have  fairly  quitted  the 
shores  of  our  native  soil,  and  entered  upon 
the  hitherto  dreaded  regions  of  the  sea.  It 
would  be  impossible  not  to  have  been  struck 
w'ith  the  grandeur  of  the  prospect  at  this 
particular  moment  of  our  voyage ; the  more 
especially  as  the  approaching  shades  of 
night  rendered  it  a matter  of  certainty  that 
it  would  be  the  last  in  which  earth  would 
form  a prominent  feature,  that  we  might 
expect  to  enjoy  for  a considerable  lapse  of 
time.  Behind  us,  the  whole  line  of  English 
coast,  its  white  cliffs  melting  into  obscurity, 
appeared  sparkliug  with  the  scattered  lights, 
which  every  moment  augmented,  among 
which  the  light-house  at  Dover  formed  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  for  a long  time 
seiwed  as  a beacon  whereby  to  calculate  the 
direction  of  our  course.  On  either  side 
below  us  the  interminable  ocean  spread  its 
complicated  tissue  of  waves  without  inter- 
ruption or  curtailment,  except  what  arose 
from  the  impending  darkness,  and  the  limit- 
ed extent  of  our  own  perceptions;  on  the 
opposite  side  a dense  barrier  of  clouds 
rising  from  the  ocean  like  a solid  wall  fan- 
tastically surmounted,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  with  a gigautic  representation  of 
parapets  and  turrets,  batteries  and  bas- 
tions, and  other  features  of  mural  fortifica- 
tions, appeared  as  if  designed  to  bar  our 
further  progress,  and  completely  obstructed 
all  view  of  the  shores,  towards  which  we 
were  now  rapidly  drawing  nigh.  In  a few 
minutes  after  we  had  entered  within  its 
dusky  limits,  and  for  a while  became  in- 
volved in  the  double  obscurity  of  the  sur- 
rounding vapours  and  of  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  night.  Not  a sound  now  reached 
our  ears ; the  beating  of  the  waves  upon 
the  British  shores  had  already  died  away 
in  silence,  and  from  the  ordinary  effects  of 
terrestrial  agitation  our  present  position 
had  effectually  excluded  us.  In  this  situa- 
tion, we  prepared  to  avail  ourselves  of  those 
contrivances,  the  merits  of  which,  as  1 
have  already  stated,  it  was  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  our  expedition  to  ascertain  ; and 
consequently,  to  provide  against  the  loss  of 
power  by  the  increase  of  weight  nroceeding 
from  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  on  the  approach  of 


night,  we  commenced  lowering  the  copper  ^ 
vessels  which  we  had  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion. Scarcely,  however,  had  we  completed 
our  design,  and  were  patiently  awaiting  the 
descent  we  had  anticipated,  w'hen  the  faint 
sound  of  the  waves  beating  against  the 
shore  again  returned  upon  our  ears,  and 
awakened  our  attention.  The  first  impres- 
sion which  this  event  was  calculated  to 
convey,  was  that  the  wind  had  changed,  ! 
and  that  we  were  in  the  act  of  returning  to 
the  shores  we  had  so  shortly  before  aban- 
doned. A glance  or  two,  however,  served 
to  show  ns  the  fallacy  of  this  impression  ; 
the  wel]-kno^v'n  lights  of  Calais  and  of  the 
neighbouring  shores  were  already  glittering  r 
beneath  us ; the  barrier  of  clouds  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  as  starting  up  so 
abruptly  in  our  path,  as  abruptly  termi- 
nated : and  the  whole  adjacent  coast  of 
France,  variegated  with  lights,  and  ripe  : 
with  all  the  nocturnal  si^s  of  population,  ’ 
burst  at  once  upon  our  view.  Vie  had,  in 
fact,  crossed  the  sea;  and  in  the  short 
space  of  about  one  hour,  from  the  time  we 
had  quitted  the  shores  of  England,  were  . 
floating  tranquilly,  though  rapidly,  above  j 
those  of  our  Gallic  neighbours.  It  was 
exactly  fifty  minutes  past  five  when  we  bad 
thoroughly  completed  this  trajet ; the  point  j 
at  which  we  first  crossed  the  French  shore  ; 
bearing  distant  about  two  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  main  body  of  the  lights  of 
Calais,  our  altitude  at  the  time  being  some- 
what about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  As  it  was  now  perfectly 
dark  we  lowered  a Bengal  light,  at  the  end 
of  a long  cord,  in  order  to  signify  our  pre- 
sence to  the  inhabitants  below ; shortly 
after,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
beating  of  drums,  but  whether  on  our  ac- 
count, or  merely  in  performance  of  the 
usual  routine  of  military  duty,  we  were  not 
at  the  time  exactly  able  to  determine,  j 
Before  dismissing  the  sea,  a word  or  two 
seems  required  to  counteract  a vague  and 
incorrect  impression  regarding  its  peculiar 
influence  upon  the  buoyancy  of  the  balloon, 
arising  from  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  in  their  pas- 
sage of  the  same  straits  in  the  year  1/S5,  ; 
and  the  apparently  unaccountable  rerootion 
of  their  difficulties  as  soon  as  they  had 
reached  the  opposite  coast.  So  many,  how- 
ever, arc  the  circumstances  within  the 
range  of  aeronautical  experience  to  which, 
without  intruding  upon  the  man'clloua,  or 
calling  new  affinities  into  existence,  thf^r 
effects  can  be  satisfactorily  attributed,  that  , 
the  actual  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  ; 5 . 
which  of  them  they  are  most  likely  to  have  ; ^ 
owed  their  origin ; of  these  the  increase  of  ' « 
weight  by  the  deposition  of  huinidity  on  ^ , 
the  surface  of  the  balloon,  occasioned  by  | ^ , 
the  colder  atmosphere  through  which  t he  j J 

first  part  of  their  journey  had  to  be  pursued,  g i 

and  the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  same  1 

by  the  rise  of  temperature  to  which  they  * | 
necessarily  became  subject^  ns  ‘oon  ai  1 

they  came  within  the  calorific  influence  oi  i. 

the  land,  is  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  cx-  i; 
plain  the  difference  that  existed  in  the  buoy- 
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ancy  of  the  balloon  daring  the  different 
of  its  process.  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  buraidity  whereby  the  actual 
weight  of  the  balloon  could  have  been  in- 
creased, the  mere  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture, by  condensing  its  gaseous  contents ; 
and  tbeir  subsequent  rarefaction  by  the 
altered  temperature  they  were  sure  to  en- 
counter when  they  reached  the  opposite 
coast,  is  more  than  enough  to  account  for 
much  greater  effects  than  even  those  to 
which  it  is  here  intended  to  apply.  As  far 
as  we  were  concerned  certainly  no  such 
uncommon  impression  was  observable,  nor 
did  we  experience  any  diminution  of  ascen- 
sive  power  in  our  transit  across  the  sea,  be- 
j yond  what  we  should  have  expected  under 
similar  circumstances  over  a similar  extent 
I of  land.  The  night  having  now  completely 
' closed  in,  and  no  prospect  of  any  assistance 
from  the  moon  to  facilitate  our  researches, 
it  was  onlr  by  means  of  the  lights  which 
either  singly  or  in  masses  appeared  spread- 
ing in  every  direction,  that  we  could  hope 
to  take  any  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  we  were  traversing,  or  form  any 
opinion  of  the  towns  or  villages  which  w ere 
continually  becoming  subjected  to  our  view. 
The  scene  itself  was  one  which  exceeds 
description.  The  whole  plane  of  the  earth's 
surface,  for  many  and  many  a league  around, 
as  far  and  farther  than  the  eye  distinctly 
could  embrace,  seemed  absolutely  teeming 
with  the  scattered  tires  of  a w'atchful  popu- 
lation, and  exhibited  a starry  spectacle 
below  that  almost  rivalled  in  brUliancy  the 
remoter  lustre  of  the  concave  drroament 
above.  Incessantly  during  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  night,  ere  the  vigilant  inha- 
bitants had  finallv  retired  to  rest,  large 
sources  of  light,  betokening  the  presence 
of  some  more  exteusive  community,  would 
appear  just  looming  above  the  distant  hori- 
zon in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  ad- 
vancing, bearing  at  first  no  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  edect  produced  by  some  vast 
conflagration,  when  seen  from  such  a dis- 
tance as  to  preclude  the  minute  investiga- 
tion of  its  details.  By  degrees,  as  we  drew 
nigh,  this  confused  moss  of  illumination 
would  appear  to  increase  in  intensity,  ex- 
tending Itself  over  a larger  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  assuming  a distincter  form  and 
a more  imposing  appearance,  until  at  length, 
having  attained  a position  from  whence  wc 
could  more  immediately  direct  our  view,  it 
would  gradually  resolve  itself  into  its  parts, 
and  shooting  out  into  streets,  or  spreading 
into  8<{uarcs,  present  us  with  the  most  per- 
fect model  or  a town,  diminished  only  in 
size,  according  to  the  elevation  from  which 
'WC  happened  at  the  time  to  observe  it.  It 
'Would  De  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  nmnitinted 
• any  adequate  idea  of  the  itupendous  effect 
'wiiichauch  an  exhibition,  under  all  itscon- 
coinitant  peculiarities,  was  calculated  to 
create.  That  we  were,  by  such  a mode  of 
conveyance,  amid  the  vast  solitude  of  tlie 
skies,  in  the  dead  of  night,  unknown  and 
unnoticed,  secretly  and  silently  reviewing 
kingdoms,  exploring  territories,  and  sur 

yeying  cities,  in  such  rapid  succession  as 
scarcely  to  afford  time  for  criticism  or  con- 
jecture, was  in  itself  a consideration  suffi- 
cient to  give  sublimity  to  far  less  interest- 
ing scenes  than  those  which  formed  the 
subject  of  our  present  contemplations.  If 
to  this  be  added  the  uncertainty  that  from 
henceforward  began  to  pervade  the  whole 
of  our  course — an  uncertainty  that  every 
moment  increased  as  w'e  proceeded  deeper 
into  the  shades  of  night,  and  became 
further  removed  from  those  landmarks  to 
which  we  might  have  referred  in  aid  of  our 
conjectures,  clothing  everything  with  the 
deirk  mantle  of  mystery,  and  leaving  us  in 
doubt  more  perplexing  even  than  ignorance 
as  to  where  we  were,  whither  w'e  were  pro- 
ceeding, and  what  were  the  objects  that  so 
much  attracted  our  attention — some  faiut 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  peculiarity  of 
our  situation  and  of  the  impressions  to 
which  it  naturally  gave  rise.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  under  the  influence  of  these  sen- 
timents, did  we  traverse  with  rapid  strides 
a large  and  interesting  portion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  embracing  within  our 
horizon  an  immense  succession  of  towns 
and  villages,  whereof  those  w'hich  occurred 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  the 
presence  of  their  artificial  illumination 
alone  enabled  us  to  distinguish.  Among 
these  latter,  one  in  particular,  both  from 
its  own  superior  attractions,  the  length  of 
time  it  continued  within  our  view,  and  the 
uninterrupted  prospect  which  our  position 
directly  aW*e  it  enabled  us  to  command, 
captivated  our  attention  and  elicited  con- 
stant expressions  of  mingled  admiration 
and  surprise.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  which  actually  appeared  to  blaze 
with  the  innumerable  fires  wherew'ith  it 
w*as  studded  in  every  direction  to  the  full 
extent  of  all  our  visible  horizon,  it  seemed 
to  offer  in  itself,  and  at  one  glance,  an 
epitome  of  all  those  charms  which  we  had 
been  previously  observing  in  detail.  The 
perfect  correctness  with  wliich  every  line  of 
street  was  marked  out  by  its  particular  line 
of  fires ; the  forms  and  positions  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  city,  the 
theatres  and  squares,  the  markets  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
the  larger  and  more  irregular  accumulation 
of  lights,  added  to  the  faint  murmur  of  a 
busy  population  still  actively  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  the  avocations 
of  gain,  all  together  combined  to  form  n 
picture  which  for  singularity  and  effect 
certainly  could  never  have  been  before 
conceived.  This  was  tlic  city  of  hiege, 
remarkable  from  the  extensive  iron-works 
which,  abounding  in  its  neighbourhood, 
occasioned  the  peculiar  appearance  already 
described,  and  at  the  time  led  to  that  con- 
jecture, concerning  its  identity,  the  truth 
of  which  A subsequent  itiq^uiry  enabled 
us  to  confirm.  This  w as  the  last  spectacle 
of  the  kind  which  w*c  were  destined  to  en- 
joy. Scarcely  had  we  completely  cleared 
the  town  and  the  fiery  region  in  which  it 
was  embosomed,  ere  an  unbroken  obscurity, 
more  profound  than  any  wc  had  yet  expe- 
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rienced,  involved  us  in  its  folds,  and  effec- 
tually excluded  every  terrestrial  object  from 
our  view.  It  was  now  past  midnight,  and 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  had  finally 
committed  themselves  to  repose.  Every 
light  was  extinguished,  and  every  sound 
hushed  into  silence ; even  the  cheerful 
tones  of  the  vigilant  watch-dog,  which  had 
frequently  contributed  to  enliven  our  course 
during  the  previous  portion  of  the  night, 
had  now  ceased;  and  darkness  and  tran- 
quillity reigned  paramount  over  the  whole 
adjacent  surface  of  the  globe.  From  this 
period  of  our  voyage  until  the  dawning  of 
the  following  day,  the  record  of  our  adven- 
tures becomes  tinged  with  the  obscurity  of 
night.  The  face  of  nature  completely  ex- 
cluded from  our  view,  except  when  circum- 
stances occasionally  brought  us  into  nearer 
contact  with  the  earth,  all  our  observations 
during  the  above  period  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  a register  of  incidents  and  sensa- 
tions mingled  with  vague  conjectures,  and 
clouded  with  the  mystery  wherewith  dark- 
ness and  uncertainty  were  destined  to  in- 
volve so  large  a portion  of  the  remainder  of 
our  expedition.  The  moon,  to  which  we 
might  have  looked  up  for  companionship 
and  assistance,  had  she  been  present,  was 
no  where  to  be  seen.  The  sky,  at  all  times 
darker  when  viewed  from  an  elevation  than 
it  appears  to  those  inhabiting  the  lower 
regions  of  earth,  seemed  almost  black  with 
the  intensity  of  night;  while,  by  contrast  no 
doubt,  and  the  remotion  of  intervening  va- 
pours, the  stars,  redoubled  in  their  lustre, 
shone  like  sparks  of  the  whitest  silver  scat- 
tered upon  the  jetty  dome  around  us.  Oc- 
casionally faint  flashes  of  lightning,  pro- 
ceeding chiefly  from  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, would  tor  an  instant  illuminate  the 
horizon,  and  after  disclosing  a transient 
prospect  of  the  adjacent  country,  suddenly 
subside,  leaving  us  involved  in  more  than 
our  original  obscurity.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
could  exceed  the  density  of  night  which 
prevailed  during  this  particular  period  of 
the  voyage.  Not  a single  object  of  terres- 
trial nature  could  anywnere  be  distinguish- 
ed; an  unfathomable  abyss  of  “darkness 
visible”  seemed  to  encompass  us  on  every 
side : and  as  we  looked  forward  into  its 
black  obscurity  iu  the  direction  in  which  we 
were  proceeding,  we  could  scarcely  avoid  the 
impression  that  we  were  cleaving  our  way 
through  an  interminable  mass  of  black  mar- 
ble in  which  we  were  imbedded,  and  which, 
solid  a few  inches  before  us,  seemed  to 
soften  as  we  approached,  in  order  to  admit 
us  still  fartlmr  within  the  precincts  of  its 
cold  and  dusky  enclosure.  Even  the  lights 
which  at  times  wc  lowered  from  the  car, 
instead  of  dispelling,  only  tended  to  aug- 
ment the  intensit  y of  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness, and  as  they  descended  deeper  into  its 
frozen  bosom,  appeared  absolutely  to  melt 
their  way  onwara  by  means  of  the  heat 
which  they  generated  in  their  course.  The 
cold,  during  this  part  of  the  night  especially, 
was  certainly  intense,  as  could  be  perceived 
not  less  from  the  indications  of  the  ther- 
mometer (ranging  variously  from  within  a 


few  degrees  below  to  the  point  of  conge- 
lation), than  from  the  effects  which"  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  different  liquors  wherewith  | 
we  were  provided.  The  w’ater,  coffee,  and,  = 
of  course,  the  oil  m our  several  vessels,  were  ; 
completely  frozen;  and  it  was  only  by  the  1 
actual  application  of  the  beat  of  the  lamp  : 
that  we  were  enabled  to  procure  a suffi-  , 
ciency  of  the  latter  to  supply  our  wants  i 
during  the  long  term  of  darkness  to  which 
we  were  about  to  be  subjected.  Strange, 
however,  as  it  may  appear,  while  all  around  ; 
bore  such  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  ! 
severity  of  the  cold,  the  effects  produced  • 
upon  our  persons,  undefended  as  they  were  1 
by  any  extraordinary  precautions,  were  by  i 
no  means  commensurate  to  the  cause,  nor  ' 
such  as  even  under  ordinary  circumstances 
we  might  fairly  have  expected  to  encounter. 
The  reason  to  which  may  be  attributed  this 
unusual  exemption  from  the  consequences 
of  a low  temperature,  is  the  absence  of  all 
current  of  air,  the  natural  result  of  our 
situation,  and  one  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  aerial  navigation.  To  this  in- 
tensity of  cold,  preceded  by  a long  sub- 
jection to  the  action  of  a humid  atmosphere, 
while  floating  at  a lower  elevation,  is  like- 
wise to  be  attributed,  the  occurrence  of  an 
incident  which,  for  the  impression  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  experience  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  in  ignorance  of  its  cause,  merits  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed.  It  was  about  half- 
past threein  the  morning,  when  the  balloon, 
having  gained  a sudden  accession  of  power, 
owing  to  a discharge  of  ballast,  which  had 
taken  place  a few  minutes  before,  while 
navigating  too  near  the  earth  to  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  safe  in  a country,  with  the 
main  features  of  which  we  were  totally  un-  ^ 
acquainted,  began  to  rise  with  considerable  . 
rapidity,  and  ere  we  had  taken  the  custom-  j 
ary  means  to  check  her  ascent,  had  already  ; 
attained  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  twelve  f 
thousand  feet.  At  this  moment,  while  all  . 
around  is  impenetrable  darkness  and  still- 
ness, and  darkness  most  profound,  an  un-  ' 
usual  explosion  issues  from  the  machine  j 
above,  followed  instantaneously  by  a violent  j 


rustling  of  the  silk,  and  all  the  signs  which 
may  be  supposed  to  accompany  the  bui^i-  ■ 
ing  of  the  balloon,  in  a region  where  nothing  i 
but  itself  exists  to  give  occasion  to  such  i 
awful  and  uunaturnl  disturbance.  In  the  | 
same  instant,  the  car,  as  if  suddenly  de-  ^ 
tached  from  its  hold,  becomes  subjected  to  ; 
a violent  concussion,  and  appears  at  once  | 
(0  be  in  the  act  of  sinking  with  all  its  con-  ; 
tents  into  the  dark  abyss  below  A second  | 
and  n third  explosion  follow  in  quick  sue-  i 
cession,  accompanied  by  a recuircncc  of  i 
the  same  astounding  effects ; leaving  not  s 
doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  unconscious 
voyager  of  the  fate  which  nothing  now  ap- 
pears capable  of  averting.  In  a moineni 
after  all  is  tranquil  and  secure ; the  balloon 
has  recovered  her  usual  form  and  stillness, 
and  nothing  appears  to  designate  ilie  un- 
natural agitation  to  which  she  has  been  ^ 
lately  and  unaccountably  subjected,  i n 
occurrence  of  this  phcnomcnou,  howc' 
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straiipe  it  may  appear,  is,  Devcrtheless,  sus- 
ceptible of  the  simplest  resoiutiou,  and  con- 
sists in  the  tendency  to  enlargement  from 
remotion  of  pressure  which  the  balloon  ex- 
periences in  rising  from  a low  to  a higher 
position  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  resist- 
• ance  to  this  enlargement  occasioned  by  the 
net-work  previously  saturated  with  mois- 
; ture,  and  subsequently  congealed  into  the 
elliptical  form  which  the  dependent  weight 
of  the  car  obliges  it  to  assume,  whenever 
’ the  shrunken  capacity  of  the  sphere  it  en- 
1 compasses  will  admit  of  its  longitudinal 
! distension.  As  this  resistance  is  occasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  a nort-Wasfic  medium 
(the  ice)  which  has  bound  the  meshes  of 
the  net-work  in  their  contracted  form,  it  is 
evident  that  the  liberation  occasioned  by 
their  disnipture  will  not  take  place  until 
the  internal  pressure  of  the  balloon  has 
reached  a certain  amount;  w’hen  suddenly 
: that  liberation  is  accomplished,  attended  by 
! those  collateral  effects  which  we  have  al- 
ready attempted  to  describe.  The  impres- 
sion of  the  descent  of  the  car  in  the  anove 
; representation  is  evidently  a false  one;  the 
1 car,  so  far  from  sinking,  actually  springs 
up ; it  is  the  unexpectedness  of  such  a 
' movement,  and  its  apparent  inconsistency 
with  the  laws  of  gravitation  that  occasions 
the  delusion,  the  reality  of  wdiich  the  con- 
comitant circumstances  essentiallv  tend  to 
; confirm.  Several  times  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  w*e  had  approached  so 
near  to  the  earth,  as  to  be  enabled  to  ob- 
serve, imperfectly,  it  is  true,  some  of  its 
most  prominent  features,  and  to  obtain 
some  faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ground 
beneath  os.  At  these  times  we  appeared 
to  be  traversing  large  tracts  of  country  par- 
tially covered  with  snow,  diversified  with 
forests,  and  intersected  occasionally  with 
rivers,  of  which  the  Meuse,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  night,  and  the  Rhine,  tow-arda 
the  conclusion,  formed,  as  we  aRerwards 
learned,  the  principal  objects,  both  of  our 
admiration  and  of  our  conjectures.  Large 
masses  of  deci^  clouds  would  at  times  like- 
wi-*‘  occupy  the  lower  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, intercepting  our  view' as  wc  de- 
scended, and  for  a while  leaving  us  in  doubt 
whether  thev  were  not  a continuation  of 
tho«e  snowy  districts  which  wc  so  frequently 
had  occasion  to  remark.  From  out  of  this 
mass  of  vapours,  more  than  once  during  the 
night  our  ears  became  assailed  witli  sounds 
bearing  so  strong  a resemblance  to  the 
rushing  of  waters  in  enormous  volumes,  or 
the  heating  of  the  waves  upon  some  exten- 
sive line  of  coast,  that  it  required  all  our 
powers  of  reasoning,  aided  by  the  certain 
- knowledge  we  had  of  the  direction  we  were 
pursuing,  to  remove  the  conviction  that  we 
were  approaching  the  precincts  of  the  sea, 
and  transported  oy  the  winds,  were  either 
thrown  hack  upon  the  shores  of  the  Ucrnmn 
ocean,  or  about  to  enter  upon  the  remoter 
limits  of  the  Baltic.  It  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  all  the  conjectures  to  which 
this  phenomenon  gave  rise,  or  the  various 
manners  by  which  wc  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain its  occurrence.  Among  them  those 

which  seemed  to  obtain  the  greatest  credit, 
W’ere  that  the  sound  proceeded  from  some 
vast  forest,  agitated  by  the  w.dnd8  ; some 
rapid  river  rushing  impetuously  over  a 
broken  and  precipitous  channel ; or  finally, 
that  the  misty  vapours  themselves,  by  the 
mutual  action  of  their  w’atery  particles,  or 
their  precipitated  deposition  upon  the  ir- 
regular surface  of  the  earth  beneath,  had 
occasioned  the  murmurs  which  multiplied 
throughout  so  large  a space,  came  to  our 
ears  in  the  formidable  accents  to  which  we 
have  above  alluded.  According  as  the  day 
drew  nigli  these  appearances  vanished,  with 
much  of  the  doubts  to  wliich  they  had  given 
rise.  Instead  of  the  unbroken  outline  of 
the  sea,  an  irregular  surface  of  cultivated 
country  began  gradually  to  display  itself; 
in  the  midst  of  w hich  the  majestic  river  w e 
had  noticed  for  some  time  hack,  appeared 
dividing  the  prospect,  and  losing  itself  in  op- 
posite directions  amid  the  vapours  that  still 
clung  to  the  summits  of  the  hills,  or  settled 
in  the  valleys  that  lay  betw'een  them. 
Across  this  river  we  now  directed  our 
course,  and  shortly  after  lost  sight  of  it  en- 
tirely behind  the  gently  swelling  eminences 
by  which  it  was  bordered  on  both  sides. 
It  was  about  six  o’clock,*  during  an  ascent 
which  occurred  shortly  after  we  had  cross- 
ed this  river,  that  the  balloon  having  reach- 
ed a considerable  elevation,  showed  us  our 
first  view  of  the  sun,  and  gladdened  us  with 
the  prospect  of  a speedy  approach  of  day. 
Powerful,  indeed,  must  be  the  pen  which 
could  hope  to  do  justice  to  a scene  like  that 
which  here  presented  itself  to  our  view. 
The  enormous  extent  of  the  prospect — the 
boundless  variety  it  embraced — the  une- 
qualled grandeur  of  the  objects  it  display- 
ed— the  singular  novelty  of  the  manner 
under  wdiich  they  w'cre  beheld—  and  the 
striking  contrast  they  afforded  to  (lint  situ- 
ation and  those  scenes  to  which  wc  had  so 
long  and  so  lately  been  conHned,  arc  elTccts 
and  circumstances  which  no  description  is 
capable  of  representing  in  the  light  in  whicli 
they  ought  to  be  placed,  in  order  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Better  by  far  to  leave  it  to  a 
fertile  imagination  to  till  in  the  faiivt  out- 
lines of  a rough  and  unfinished  sketch,  than, 
by  a lame  and  imperfect  colouring,  run  the 
risk  of  mnrring  a prospect  which,  for  gran- 
deur and  magnificence,  has  certainly  no  pa- 
rallel in  all  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  trea- 
sures of  nature.  This  splendid  spectacle, 
however,  we  w'crc  not  long  destined  to  en- 
joy; a rapid  descent,  which  shortly  after 

• The  time  referred  to  here  and  else- 
where throughout  this  narrative,  is  that  of 
Greenwich.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
voyage,  a difference,  amounting  to  about 
thirty-four  minutes,  was  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  times  indicated  at  its  two  ex- 
tremes; the  chronometers  of  Weiiherg  be- 
ing so  much  in  advance  of  those  of  London. 
Tiiis  (Iilferencc  was  occasioned  by  the  east- 
erly direction  of  our  course,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  Intilndc  to  the  extent  of  eight  de- 
grees, twenty  minutes  between  the  two 
places. 

IN  A LIGHT  TIIK  WIND  MOVKS  AT  TUB  IIATK  OF  10  MILKS  AN  IIOIMI.  [»T  /•’ 


HrBmCAXB  THAT  TEARS  UP  TREES,  AND  CARRIES  BUILDINGS,  &C.  BEFORE  IT,  MOVES  AT  TUE  RATE  OF  100  MILES  AN  HOUR. 


BT  ITS  BXPAXSIVB  PROPERTY,  ENTERS  WITU  FACILITY  INTO  ALL  PARTS  NOT  ALREADY  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  PRESSURE  OF  SOLID  MATTER. 


OXYGEN  GAS  IS  THE  GREAT  AGENT  IN  IIESFIUATION  AND  COMBUSTION. 
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ensued,  for  a while  concealed  it  from  our 
view,  and  once  more  consigned  us  to  the 
shades  of  night,  which  still  continued  to 
reign  unbroken  throughout  the  lower  re- 
gion of  the  air.  Again  we  rose  within  reach 
of  this  delightful  prospect:  and  again  did 
we  lose  sight  of  it  amid  the  vapours  and 
obscurity  that  accompanied  our  descent; 
nor  was  it  till  we  had  three  times  made  the 
sun  rise,  and  twice  beheld  it  set,  that  we 
could  fairly  consider  it  established  above 
the  horizon,  and  daylight  complete  upon  the 
plane  of  the  earth  beneath  us.  From  this 
time  forward  all  our  observation  was  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  descent  which  we 
had  now  resolved  to  effect,  the  first  fitting 
opportunity.  To  this  step,  the  uncertainty 
in  which  we  necessarily  were,  with  respect 
to  the  exact  position  we  occupied,  owing  to 
our  ignorance  of  the  distance  we  had  come, 
especially  determined  us.  For  a long  time 

East,  the  appearance  of  the  country,  so  un- 
ke  any  with  which  we  were  acquainted, 
had  led  us  to  entertain  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  we  had  not  already  passed  the  li- 
mits of  that  part  of  Europe  where  we  might 
expect  to  find  the  accommodation  and  con- 
veniences which  our  own  comfort,  and  the 
safety  of  the  balloon,  imperatively  demand- 
ed. This  opinion,  the  large  tracts  of  snow 
over  which  we  had  passed,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  night,  bearing  a strong  re- 
semblance to  all  we  had  hitherto  pictured  to 
ourselves  of  the  boundless  plains  of  Poland, 
or  the  barren  and  inhospitable  steppes  of 
Russia,  considerably  tended  to  confirm  ; 
and  as  the  region  we  were  immediately  ap- 
proaching seemed  to  offer  advantages  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  could  not 
always  hope  to  command,  we  resolved  not 
to  lose  the  occasion  it  so  opportunely  ap- 

E eared  to  have  afforded  us.  As  soon  as  we 
ad  come  to  this  determination,  all  prepara- 
tions were  speedily  commenced  for  the  de- 
scent; the  guide-rope  was  hauled  in  (an 
operation  of  much  labour,  owing  to  the  bad 
construction  and  imperfect  action  of  the 
windlass)  ; the  grapnel  and  cable  lowered, 
and  everytlung  got  ready,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  first  and  fittest 
opportunity  that  might  occur.  To  this  in- 
tent, likewise,  we  quitted  our  exalted  sta- 
tion, and  sought  a more  humble  and  appro- 
priate level,  along  which  we  continued  to 
range  for  some  time,  and  to  a considerable 
distance  ; the  yet  early  hour  ot  the  day  de- 
terring us  from  completing  the  descent,  in 
the  fear  of  not  obtaining  tliat  ready  assist- 
ance from  the  inhabitants  which  it  is  al- 
ways the  main  object  of  the  aeronaut,  if 
possible,  to  secure.  As  the  mists  of  the 
night  began  to  clear  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  we  were  delighted  to  perceive  n 
country  intersected  witji  roads,  dotted  with 
villages,  and  enlivened  with  all  the  signs  of 
an  abundant  and  industrious  population. 
One  or  two  towns,  likewise,  of  superior  pre- 
tensions, were  distinctly  to  be  seen,  giving 
promise  of  accommodation  and  advantages 
which,  in  our  present  emergencies,  and  un- 
der our  present  convictions,  were  not  to  be 


neglected.  Accordingly,  having  pitched 
upon  the  spot  most  proper  for  the  purpose, 
the  valve  was  opened,  and  we  commenced 
our  descent.  The  place  so  selected  was  a 
small  glassy  vale,  of  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  embosomed  in  hills,  whose 
sides  and  summits  were  completely  enve- 
loped with  trees.  Beyond  this,  on  the  op- 
posite side,  lay  another  valley  of  the  same 
description,  the  only  one  visible  for  many 
miles,  where  we  could  conveniently  effect 
our  landing;  an  endless  succession  of  forest 
scenery  completing  the  landscape  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  should  have  to  proceed. 
Into  the  former  of  these  we  now  precipi- 
tated our  descent,  with  the  design  of  alight- 
ing, if  possible,  in  the  centre,  clear  of  the 
woods  that  enclosed  it  on  all  sides.  In  these 
hopes,  we  were,  however,  disappointed;  the 
wind  suddenly  increasing  as  we  approached 
the  ground,  so  much  accelerated  the  onward 
progress  of  the  balloon,  that  before  the 
grapnel  could  take  effectual  hold  of  the  soil 
we  had  passed  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
and  sweeping  rapidly  over  the  ground,  were 
borne  close  against  the  wooded  declivity 
that  flanked  its  eastern  termination.  To 
discharge  a sufficiency  of  ballast  to  raise 
the  balloon  and  carry  her  clear  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  was  the  natural  remedy. 
An  unexpected  obstacle  to  this  operation 
here  again  presented  itself : the  sand  which 
forms  the  ballast,  frozen  during  the  night 
into  a solid  block  of  stone,  refused  to  quit  the 
bag  in  the  proportion  required ; and  no  time 
remained  to  search  for  one  more  suited  to 
the  occasion.  Not  a moment,  was,  in  fact, 
to  be  lost ; the  valley  was  passed,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  that  covered  the  op- 
posing precipice,  were  already  within  a few 
feet  of  the  balloon  ; the  grapnel  continued 
to  drag,  and  no  chance  appeared  of  arrest- 
ing her  progress  onward.  In  this  emer- 
gency one  alternative  alone  remained,  and 
the  sack  itself,  with  all  its  contents,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty-six  pounds  in  weight,  were 
consigned  to  the  earth.  In  a moment,  the 
balloon,  lightened  of  so  large  portion  of  her 
burden,  had  sprung  up  above  1000  feet,  and 
clearing  the  mountain  at  a bound,  was  soon 
in  rapid  progress  to  the.  realms  above.  To 
counteract  tlie  consequence  of  this  sudden 
accession  of  power,  and  avoid  being  earned 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  second  valley,  which 
we  have  already  described  as  the  only  other 
available  spot  for  ourdcsccnt,  the  valve 
again  opened,  and  issue  given  to  a large 
quantity  of  gas,  sufficient,  as  was  calcu- 
lated, to  cbecK  the  course  of  the  balloon  in 
time  to  enable  us  to  attain  the  point  to 
winch  all  our  views  were  now  directed.  A 
second  time,  however,  were  we  doomed  to 
be  disappointed.  No  sooner  bad  we  com-  , 
plctcd  this  nmneeuvre,  than  by  another  ca- 
price of  nature,  the  wind  suddenly  abating 
we  found  ourselves  at  once  becalmed,  and  j 
rapidly  descending  into  the  bosom  of  the 
woods  that  capped  the  summit,  and  clotma 
the  Jsidcs  of  tlic  intcr>euing  eminence^  , 
From  this  dilemma  we  were  only  reliry  , 
by  the  timely  discharge  of  a further  portnoi  ^ 
oi  our  weight ; not,  however,  before  the  ac*  , 
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OXYGKX  GAS  FORMS  ABOUT  A FIFTU  TAUT  OP  THE  ATMOSTUBRE. 
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celerated  descent  of  the  balloon  bad  brought 
us  within  a cable’s  length  of  the  ground 
(about  120  feet),  and  almost  in  contact  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  wood.  Here,  for 
a few  moments,  we  continued  to  hover; 
the  grapnel  struggling  w'ith  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  grasping  and  re* 
linquisbing  its  bold  according  to  the  varjr- 
ing  impulse  of  the  slight  Rind  that  prevailed 
at  our  elevation.  While  in  this  situation, 
we  perceived,  standing  in  the  path  of  the 
wood,  two  females,  the  first  inhabitants  w*e 
bad  noticed,  lost  in  astonishment,  and  ab- 
I solutely  petrified  with  gazing  upon  so  as- 
tounding an  apparition.  It  was  in  vain  we 
addressed  them  with  a speaking-trumpet, 
in  the  hopes  of  procuring  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  male  population,  w'hich  w’e  con- 
jectured  could  not  be  far  off;  the  sound  of 
our  voices,  proceeding  from  such  an  alti- 
tude, and  invested  with  such  an  unearthly 
character,  only  augmented  their  astonish- 
' ment  and  added  to  their  fears:  they  fied 
incontineutly,  and  without  waiting  farther 
parley  sought  the  shelter  of  the  neighbour- 
ing coverts.  After  continuing  for  a few 
j minutes  longer  in  these  straits,  w*c  at  length 
I reached  the  confines  of  the  wood,  when,  re- 
. solving  not  to  be  again  baffled  in  our  designs 
by  the  treacherous  inconstancy  of  the  wind, 
the  valve  was  opened  to  its  fullest  dimen- 
sions, and  the  grapnel  taking  hold  shortly 
after,  we  came  to  the  ground  with  consider- 
able, though  by  no  means  disagreeable  ra- 
pidity. As  soon  as  the  descent  was  com- 
i pieted,  and  the  pow'er  of  the  balloon  suffl- 
' ciently  crippled  to  permit  one  of  the  party 
to  quit  the  car,  the  inhabitants  who  had  hi- 
therto stood  aloof,  regarding  our  manoeu- 
vres from  behind  the  trees,  began  to  flock 
in  from  all  quarters,  eyeing  at  first,  our 
movements  with  considerable  suspicion, 
and  not  seldom  looking  up  in  the  direction 
from  which  we  had  just  alighted,  in  the  ex- 
pectation, no  doubt,  qf  witnessing  a repeti- 
tion of  this,  tp  them,  inexplicable  pheno- 
menon. A few  w’ords  in  German,  however, 

I served  to  dissipate  their  fears  and  secure 
I their  services ; when,  as  if  eager  by  present 
assiduity  to  make  amends  for  former  back- 
i wardness,  they  absolutely  seemed  to  contend 
I with  each  other  in  their  exertions  to  afford  us 
I assistance,  and  execute  our  several  behests. 

To  this  kindly  feeling  we  endeavoured  to  con- 
I tribute  by  eve^  means  in  our  power.  Our 
stock  of  biscuits,  wine,  and  brandy,  quickly 
disappeared,  with  a relish  which  tnc  no- 
velty of  the  journey  they  had  so  lately  per- 
formed, tended,  no  doubt,  considerably  to 
I augment.  The  brandy,  in  particular,  so 
; much  stronger  than  any  they  had  ever  be- 
I fore  essayed,  attracted  thctrspecial  admira- 
tion ; and  as  they  each  in  succession  drank 
off  their  allowance,  seemed  by  the  cxcinnm- 
tionof  Himmlisciier  Hchnapps  (celestial 
dram),  which  accompanied  every  draught, 
as  well  as  by  the  upward  direction  of  their 
eyes,  to  denote  the  quarter  from  which  they 
now  became  fully  convinced,  a beverage  so 
delicious  <'ould  alone  have  proceeded,  From 
them  we  now  alto  learned  where  it  was  that 
we  really  had  alightcu,  and,  for  the  first 


time,  became  aware  that  we  were  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  about  two 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Weilburg,  the 
nearest  where  we  could  expect  to  meet 
with  the  accommodation  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  rendered  desirable. 
Thither,  therefore,  we  determined  to  pro- 
ceed, and  having  procured  a cart  and  horses 
for  the  transportation  of  the  balloon,  we 
quitted  this,  to  us,  ever  memorable  spot,  and 
attended  by  an  amazing  concourse  of  per- 
sons of  every  rank,  age,  and  sex,  set  out  for 
"Weilburg,  which  a few  hours  enabled  us  to 
attain.  The  fame  of  our  adventure  had, 
however,  already  preceded  us.  Ou  our  ap- 
proach we  found  ourselves  greeted  with  ac- 
clamations, and  a ready  welcome  and  lio- 
nourable  attentions  awaited  our  arrival. 
All  the  resources  of  the  town  w'ere  immedi- 
ately placed  at  our  disposal ; the  use  of  the 
archducal  manage  was  tendered  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  balloon;  and  sentries,  more 
indeed  as  a guard  of  honour  than  protec- 
tion, stationed  at  the  doors  and  avenues 
leading  to  the  place  of  its  reception.  • • 

Thus  ended  an  expedition  which,  whether 
we  regard  the  extent  of  country  it  passed 
over,  the  time  wherein  it  was  performed,  or 
the  result  of  the  experiment  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  was  undertaken,  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  which  have  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  source.  Starting 
from  London  and  traversing  the  sea,  which 
mere  accident  alone  prevented  from  form- 
ing a more  important  feature  in  our  route, 
in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  hours  we  per- 
formed a voyage  which,  including  only  those 
deviations  wc  have  since  been  enabled  to 
ascertain,  rather  exceeds  than  falls  short  of 
an  extent  of  five  hundred  British  miles!” 
The  following  remark  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, inasmuch  as  it  goes  to  contradict  a 
generally  received  opinion  : — ” We  froquciit- 
ly  rose  to  an  elevation  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand feet — occasionally  higher.  At  no  time, 
however,  did  we  experience  the  slightest 
effect  upon  our  bodies,  proceeding  from  the 
diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Nor,  from  what  my  own  observations,  and 
still  more  those  of  Mr.  Green  (whose  expe- 
rience in  such  matters  far  outweighs  that 
of  all  the  aeronautical  world  together), 
would  lend  me  to  assert,  do  1 believe  that 
any  sucli  effects  as  arc  currently  attributed 
to  this  diminished  pressure,  have  any  exist- 
ence at  all ; at  least,  at  any  elevation  to 
which  nnv  person  has  hitherto  been  enabled 
to  arrive.” 

PNEUMATOI/OGY,  the  doctrine  of  the 
properties  of  clastic  fluids,  or  of  spiritual 
substances. 

TNEUMO'NIA,  in  medicine,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  ; A genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Pgrexite,  and  order  Phleffmasitr,  of 
Cullen,  characterized  by  difflcult  respira- 
tion, cough,  and  a sense  of  weight  and  pain 
in  the  thorax. 

r N K U M O N'l  C S,  medicines  proper  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  which  respiration 
is  affected. 

J’O'A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
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IS  GRKECK  ASD  ROME  IT  WAS  THK  PRACTICE  TO  CROWN  THE  SOCCESSFCL  POETS  IN  THE  MUSICAL  CONTESTS  WITH  A WREATH  OF  LAUREL. 
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POETRY  GIVES  UTTERANCE  TO  BEEP  PEELINGS  ANB  ORIGINAL  TIIOUCUTS.  1 
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3 Triandria,  order  2 Bigynia.  The  species 
are  mostly  perennials,  and  consist  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  meadow-grass. 

rOU,  the  pericarp,  capsule,  or  seed-vessel 
of  certain  plants.  It  is  a word  in  popular 
use,  hut  never  scientifically  applied. 

PODA'GRA,  in  medicine,  that  species  of 
gout  which  recurs  at  regular  intervals,  at- 
tacking the  joints  of  the  foot,  particularly 
the  great  toe,  the  pain  of  which  is  described 
as  resembling  that  produced  by  laying  a 
burning  coal  upon  the  toe.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  violent,  the  whole  foot  is  so  sensi- 
tive, that  the  slightest  pressure,  the  light- 
est touch,  or  even  the  agitation  occasioned 
by  a strong  draught  of  air,  causes  excru- 
ciating pain.  The  attacks  usually  recur 
once  a-year,  in  spring  or  autumn,  some- 
times twice,  and  even  oftener. 

PO'ET,  one  who  has  a particular  genius 
for  metrical  composition,  combined  with 
those  higher  requisites  which  belong  to  a 
lively  imagination,  and  a keen  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Many  write  verses  who 
have  no  just  claim  to  the  title  of  poets,  and 
yet  such  writers  may  be  many  degrees  be- 
yond those  versifying  scribes  who,  in  deri- 
sion, are  termed  poetasters. 

POETTCAL  JUSTICE,  a terra  often 
used  in  speaking  of  dramatic  writings,  to 
denote  a distribution  of  rew'ards  and  punish- 
ments to  the  several  characters  at  the  ca- 
tastrophe or  close  of  a piece. 

PO'ET  LAU'REATE,  the  appellation 
given  to  a poet  whose  duty  it  is  to  compose 
birth-day  odes,  and  other  poems  of  rejoic- 
ing, for  the  monarch  in  whose  service  he  is 
retained.  The  laureate’s  post  in  England 
is  at  present  filled  by  l)r.  Southey,  and  the 
services  formerly  required  arc  ^spensed 
with.  The  first  mention  of  a king’s  poet 
in  England,  under  the  title  of  poet  laureate, 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Poeta 
laureatus  was,  however,  also  an  academical 
title  in  England,  conferred  by  the  universi- 
ties when  the  candidate  received  the  degrees 
in  grammar  {which  included  rhetoric  and 
versification).  The  last  instance  of  a lau- 
rented  degree  at  Oxford  occurs  in  1512. 
Ren  Jonson  was  court  poet  to  James  I.  and 
received  a pension,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  title  of  laureate  formally  granted 
him.  Dryden  was  appointed  laureate  to 
Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  to  James  II., 
by  regular  patent  under  privy  seal.  Nahum 
Tate,  Rowe,  Eusden,  Cibber,  Whitehead, 
T.  Warton,  Pye,  and  Southey  (the  last  of 
whom  was  appointed  in  1813)  have  been 
Dryden’s  successors. 

PO'E'PRY,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is 
the  art  of  expressing  sentiments  in  mea- 
sured language  according  to  certain  rules, 
harmony,  and  taste.  It  is  divided  into 
blank  verse  and  rhyme,  and  denominated 
according  to  its  subject;  as  pastoral  for 
rural  objects;  elegiac  for  plaintive  pieces; 
lyrical,  or  ballad;  didactic,  or  instructive; 
saiirical,  or  humorous;  and  dramatic,  or 
conversational.  Rut,  agreeably  with  the 
extensive  signification  of  its  Greek  origin 
(I  create),  poetry  assuredly  includes  every 
effusion,  every  creation  of  the  mind,  whe- 


ther expressed  by  the  pen,  the  pencil,  or 
the  reed.  In  all  cases,  poetry  has  the  same  , \ 
general  character:  that  of  an  appeal  to  the  » i 
passions,  and  an  attempt  to  win  over  the  5 , ' 
hearer  to  the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  whe-  i > 
ther  those  conceptions  be  just  or  other-  | * 1 
wise.  The  ntles  of  poetry  and  versifying  are  I a | 
taught  by  art,  and  acquired  by  study;  but  ] £ i 
this  force  and  elevation  of  thought,  wliich  g 
Horace  calls  something  divine,  and  which  r ! 
alone  makes  the  poetry  of  any  value,  must  « ; 
be  derived  from  nature.  In  Ur.  Chan-  , - | 
Bing’s  remarks  on  the  character  and  writ-  r.  \ 
ings  of  Milton,  there  are  some  splendid  pas-  ‘ 't  '■ 
sages  on  the  **art  divine”  which  are  so  just  ; = , 
and  forcible,  so  full  of  energy  and  beauty,  | - 
that  we  are  glad  to  transcribe  them  for  the  i - | 
reader,  rather  than  attempt  of  ourselves  to  i " 
delineate  “ the  language  of  the  imagination  Z '\ 
and  the  passions.”  This  admirable  miter  = '! 
says,  “ In  an  intellectual  nature,  framed  ; js  1 1 
for  progress  and  for  higher  modes  of  being,  j ^ | 
there  must  be  creative  energies,  powers  of 
original  and  ever-growing  thought;  and  [ 
poetry  is  the  form  in  which  these  energies  | 
are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is  the  glorious  ’ 
prerogative  of  this  art  that  ‘it  makes  all  j 
things  new’  for  the  gratification  of  a divine  ] 
instinct.  It  indeed  finds  its  elements  in  ^ 
what  it  actually  sees  and  experiences  in  the  i 
worlds  of  matter  and  mind ; but  it  combines  ‘ 
and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and  ac-  | 
cording  to  new  affinities;  breaks  down,  if 
we  may  so  say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds 
of  nature ; imparts  to  material  objects  life,  j 
and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  aud  invests  ] 
tlie  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendours  j 
of  the  outward  creation ; describes  the  sur-  ! 
rounding  universe  in  the  colours  which  the 
passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the  mind 
in  those  moments  of  repose  or  agitation,  of 
tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which  ma- 
nifest its  thirst  for  a more  powerful  and 
joyful  existence.  To  a man  of  a literal  and 
prosaic  character,  the  mind  may  seem  law- 
less in  these  workings;  but  it  observes 
higher  laws  than  it  transgresses,  the  laws 
of  the  immortal  intellect ; it  is  trying  and 
developing  its  best  faculties;  and  in  the 
objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emo- 
tions which  it  awakens,  anticipates  those 
states  of  progressive  power,  sulendour, 
beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  it  was 
created.  'NVe  accordingly  believe  that  poe- 
try, far  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the 
great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and  ex- 
altation.  It  lifts  the  mind  above  ordinary 
life,  gives  it  a respite  from  depressing  carc^  ] 
and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  afti- 
nilv  with  what  is  pure  and  noble.  In  its  , 
legitimate  and  highest  efforts  it  has  the 
same  tendency  ancl  aim  with  Christianity; 
that  is,  to  spiritualize  our  nature.  True,  po- 
etry has  been  made  the  instrument  of  vice, 
the  pander  of  bad  passions;  but,  when  ge- 
nius thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts 
with  much  of  its  power;  and,  even  when 
poetr>'  is  enslaved  to  licentiousness  or  mis- 
anthropy, she  cannot  w holly  forget  her  true 
vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touclirs 
of  tenderness,  images  of  imiorenl  happi- 
ness, sympathies  with  sufibring  virtue, 
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bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hol- 
lowness of  the  world,  passages  true  to  our 
moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an  iminoral 
work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a gifted 
spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is 
good.  Poetry  has  a natural  alliance  with 
our  best  affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  outward  creation  and 
of  the  soul.  It  indeed  pourtrays  with  ter- 
rible energy  the  excesses  of  the  passions ; 
but  they  are  passions  which  show  a mighty 
nature,  whicii  are  full  of  power,  w’hich 
command  awe,  and  excite  a deep  though 
shuddering  s^pathy.  Its  great  tendency 
and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind  above  and 
beyond  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of 
ordinary  life ; to  lift  it  into  a purer  element, 
and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profound  and 
generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the 
loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the  fresh- 
ness of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  relish 
of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the 
enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring-time 
of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love,  strength- 
ens our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid 
delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest 
feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
classes  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with 
universal  being,  and  through  the  brightness 
of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay 
Wd  on  the  future  life.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  objected  to  poetry,  that  it  gives  wrong 
views  and  excites  false  expectations  of  life, 
peoples  the  mind  with  shadows  and  iliu- 
iions,  and  builds  up  imagination  on  the 
ruin^  of  wisdom.  That  there  is  a wisdom 
against  which  poetry  wars — the  wisdom  of 
the  senses — which  makes  physical  comfort 
and  gratification  the  supreme  good,  and 
wealth  the  chief*  interest  of  life,  we  do  not 
deny;  nor  do  wc  deem  it  the  least  service 
which  poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it 
redeems  them  from  the  thraldom  of  this 
earthbom  prudence.  But,  passingover  this 
topic,  we  should  observe  that  the  complaint 
against  poetry  as  aboinnding  in  illusion  and 
deception  is  in  the  main  groundless.  In 
many  poems  there  is  more  of  truth  than 
in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theories. 
The  fictions  of  genius  arc  often  the  vehicles 
of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its  fiashes 
often  open  new  regions  of  thought,  and 
throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
being.  In  poetry  the  letter  is  falsehood, 
but  the  spint  is  often  profoundcst  wisdom. 
And,  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fic- 
tions of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  ex- 
pected in  his  delineations  of  life;  for  the 
present  life,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  the 
immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials  of 
poetry,  and  it  is  the  high  office  of  the  bard  to 
detect  this  divine  element  among  the  grosser 
labours  and  pleasures  of  our  earthly  being. 
The  present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  pre- 
cise, tame,  Aud  finite.  To  the  gifted  eye  it 
■bounds  in  the  poetic.  The  afTcctions  which 
■ pread  beyond  ourselves  and  stretch  far  I 
into  futurity ; the  workings  of  mighty  pas-  I 
•ion-',  which  "rem  to  arm  the  soul  witli  an  I 
almoAt  "ijp*  rhuman  energy;  the  innocent  | 
amt  irrepressible  joy  of  inmney  ; the  bloom, 
and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of  youth;  | 


the  throbbings  of  the  heart,  when  it  first 
wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a happiness 
too  vast  for  earth;  woman,  with  lier  beauty, 
and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  fulness  of 
feeling,  and  depth  of  affection,  and  her 
blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and  looks 
which  only  a mothers  heart  can  inspire ; — 
these  are  all  poetical.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  poet  paints  a life  which  does  not  exist. 
He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it 
were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  aud 
condenses  its  volatile  fragrance,  brings  to- 
gether its  scattered  beauties,  and  prolongs 
its  more  refined  but  evanescent  joys ; and 
in  this  he  does  well ; for  it  is  good  to  feel 
that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  oy  cares  for 
subsistence  aud  physical  gratifications,  but 
admits,  in  measures  which  may  be  indefi- 
nitely enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights 
wortliy  of  a higher  being." 

POI  NT,  in  geometry,  as  defined  by  Euclid, 
is  a quantity  which  has  no  parts,  or  which 
is  indivisible.  Points  are  the  ends  or  extre- 
mities of  lines.  If  a point  be  supposed  to 
be  moved  any  w'ay,  it  will,  by  its  motion, 
describe  a line.  Point,  in  astronomy,  a 
term  applied  to  a certain  place  marked  in 
the  heavens,  or  distinguished  for  its  im- 
portance in  astronomical  calculations.  The 
four  grand  points  or  divisions  of  the  hori- 
zon, viz.  the  east,  w'est,  north,  and  south, 
are  called  the  cardinal  points.  The  zenith 
and  nadir  are  the rerticaf  points ; the  points 
w here  the  orbits  of  the  planets  cut  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  arc  called  the  nodes;  the 
points  where  the  equator  and  ecliiitic  inter- 
sect are  called  the  equinoctial  points ; that 
whence  the  sun  ascends  towards  the  north 
pole,  is  called  the  ferna^  ]}oint;  and  that  by 
which  he  descends  to  the  south  pole,  the 
autumnal  jmnt.  The  points  of  the  ecliptic, 
where  the  sun's  ascent  above  the  equator, 
and  descent  below  it,  terminate,  are  called 

the  solstitial  point. Point,  in  geography, 

a small  cape  or  headland,  jutting  out  into 
the  sea:  thus  seamen  say,  tw'o  points  of 
land  arc  in  one  another,  when  they  arc  so 
completely  in  a right  line  against  each 
other,  ns  that  the  innermost  is  hidden  by 
the  outermost.— Point,  in  optics,  a term 
applied  on  several  occasiens  to  the  rays  of 
light : viz.  the  point  of  dispersion,  wherein 
the  rays  begin  to  diverge:  the  point  q/*  in- 
cxdence,  that  point  upon  the  surface  of  a 
glass,  nr  any  body,  on  which  a rny  of  light 
falls ; point  of  rejiection,  the  point  from 
which  a rny  is  reflected:  point  qf  refraction, 
that  point  in  the  refracting  surface  where 
the  refraction  is  effected.— Point,  among 
artists,  an  iron  or  steel  instrmnent  used  fur 
tracing  designs  on  copper,  wood,  stone,  &c. 

In  modern  music,  a dot  placed  by  a 

note  to  raise  its  value  or  prolong  its  time 
one-half,  so  as  to  make  a semibreve  equal 
to  three  minims;  a minim  equal  to  three 
quavers,  &c.  Point,  in  poetry,  a lively 
turn  or  expression  that  strikes  with  agree- 
able surprise;  such  as  is  usually  found  or 

expected  at  the  close  of  an  epigram. In 

heraldry,  points  are  the  several  different 
parts  of  tlieesculchcon,  denoting  the  local 
positions  of  figures. i’c;iMt-6/anA:,  in  guii* 
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nery,  denotes  the  shot  of  a gun  levelled 
horizontally.  The  point-blank  range  is  the 
extent  of  the  apparent  right  line  of  a ball 
discharged.  In  shooting  point-blank,  the 
ball  is  supposed  to  move  directly  to  the  ob- 
ject, without  a curve. Vointe,  in  gram- 

mar, certain  characters  used  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  writing,  or  the  pauses  to  be 
observed  iu  reading  or  speaking;  as  the 
comma  (,)  semicolon  (;)  colon  (:)  and  pe- 
riod (.)  also  the  points  of  interrogation  (?) 

and  admiration  (1) ^oxntingj  the  art  of 

dividing  a discourse,  by  points,  into  periods 
and  members  of  periods,  in  order  to  show 
the  proper  pauses  to  be  made  in  reading. 

' Point  of  eighty  in  perspective,  a point 
on  a plane  marked  out  by  a right  line 
drawn  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

The  word  point  has  various  other  signi- 

hcations.  Thus  we  say  “ we  have  gained 
our  point;'*  “ he  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  excellence  “ my  friend  is  at  the 
point  of  death **  all  points  of  dispute  arc 
given  up,’*  &c. 

POINTER,  among  sportsmen,  a dog  used 
in  finding  partridges,  pheasants,  and  other 
feathered  game.  Though  the  pointer  is  not 
a native  of  England,  it  has  been  long  since 
naturalized  here.  Johnson,  in  his  Shooter’s 
Companion,  observes,  that  from  judicious 
crossing,  by  the  fox-hound  with  the  Spanish 
pointer,  excellent  dogs  arc  to  be  met  with 
in  most  parts  of  England.  They  differ  fi-om 
the  setter,  as  when  they  have  approached 
sufficiently  near  the  game,  they  stand  erect, 
wliereas  the  true-bred  setter  will  either  sit 
upon  his  haunches,  or  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  generally  the  latter.  Pointers  are 
very  susceptible  of  education;  and  their 
speed,  strength,  and  persevering  spirit,  en- 
able them  to  continue  the  chase  for  a length 
of  time  almost  incredible. 

POPSON,  a substance  which  by  its  che- 
mical action,  or  re-action,  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  mixed  with  the  blood,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  flesh,  disturbs  or  suspends  the 
circulations  and  functions  necessary  to  life. 
Some  destroy  the  parts,  as  arsenic  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate;  others  destroy  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  stomach ; others  create  de- 
composition by  their  active  putrescence; 
and  others  affect  the  medullary  systein,  as 
narcotics,  and  suspend  the  energy  of  the 
brain ; but  they  act  variously  upon  different 
animals. — When  mineral  poisons  have  been 
recently  swallowed,  a scruple  or  two  of 
ipecacuanha  will  sometimes  suffice  as  an 
emetic;  but  if  this  should  not  operate, 
twelve  grains  of  while  vitriol  should  be 
given  to  adults.  \Vhcre  narcotic  poisons 
have  been  swallowed,  as  opium,  henbane, 
hemlock,  &c.,  the  i)crson  must  not,  on  any 
account,  be  allowed  to  sleep,  but  be  obliged 
to  drink  plentifully  of  mucilaginous  fluids, 
vinegar,  strong  coffee,  «S:c.  if  arsenic,  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  lead,  &c.  have  been 
swallowed  some  time,  and  violent  pain  pro- 
duced in  the  stomach,  great  anxiety,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  griping,  with  a burning  pain 
in  the  throat:  in  such  cases  a suluiiou  of 
soap  in  the  psoportion  of  one  pound  of 
soap  to  four  pounds  or  pints  of  water  should 


be  drank  pretty  plentifully. — We  may  re- 
mark, by  way  of  conclusion,  that  poisons 
are  only  deleterious  in  certain  doses ; for 
many  of  the  most  active,  in  small  doses, 
form  the  most  valuable  medicines. 

POLA'CRE,  a vessel  with  three  masts, 
used  iu  the  Mediterranean.  The  masts  are 
usually  of  one  piece,  so  that  they  have 
neither  tops,  caps,  nor  cross  trees,  nor 
horses  to  their  upper  yards. 

POLARTTY,  that  quality  of  a body  in 
virtue  of  wliich  peculiar  properties  reside 
in  certain  points ; special  Section,  accord- 
ing to  some  governing  law,  as  in  magnet- 
ism, light,  &c.  A mineral  is  said  to  pos- 
sess polarity  when  it  attracts  one  pole  of  a 
magnetic  needle  and  repels  the  other. 

POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT,  in  phy- 
sics, a change  produced  upon  light  by  the 
action  of  certain  media,  by  which  it  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  having  po?ari/y,  or 
poles  possessing  different  properties.  The 
knowledge  of  this  singular  properly  of  light 
has  afforded  an  explanation  of  several  in- 
tricate phenomena  in  optics. 

POLE,  in  astronomy,  the  extremity  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  an  imaginary  point 
on  the  earth’s  surface,  of  w hich  there  are 
two,  namely,  the  Arctic  or  North  Pole,  and 

the  Antarctic  or  South  Pole. Poles  of 

the  ecliptic,  are  two  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  23®  30'  distant  from  the  poles 

of  the  world. Magnetic  poles,  tw’O  points 

of  a loadstone,  corresponding  to  the  poles 
of  the  world ; the  one  pointing  to  the  north, 

the  other  to  the  south. Pole,  in  spherics, 

a point  equally  distant  from  every  part  of 
the  circumference  of  a great  circle  of  the 
sphere;  it  is  a point  of  90®  distant  from  the 
plane  of  a circle,  and  in  aline  passing  per- 
pendicularly through  thb  centre,  called  the 
axis.  Thus  the  zenith  and  uadir  arc  the 
poles  of  the  horizon. 

PO'LE-AXE,  a kind  of  hatchet  with  a 
short  handle,  and  a point  or  claw  bending 
downward  from  the  back  of  its  head.  It  i* 
principally  used. at  sea,  to  cut  away  the 
rigging  of  the  enemy  attempting  to  board; 
sometimes  it  is  thrust  into  the  side  of  a 
ship  to  assist  in  boarding  an  enemy’s  ship, 
and  called  a boarding-axe. 

PO  LECAT,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Mustela,  or  w easel  tribe,  which  emits 
a most  fetid  stench  when  pursued.  It  in- 
habits Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia. 

POL'EMARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  Athe- 
nian magistrate  w hosC  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  children  of  such  as  lost  thnr 
lives  in  their  country’s  service  were 
tallied  out  of  the  public  treasurv*.  He  had 
also  the  care  of  sojourners  and  strangers  id 
Athens;  his  authority  over  them  bong 
equal  to  tha^of  the  archon  over  the  eititrr.s. 

POLKM'ICS,  «'ontroversial  writing?, 
ticulnrly  applied  to  controversies  on  matters 
of  divinity. 

POLEM  OSCOPE,  in  optics,  an  oblique 
perspective  glass,  or  diagonal  opera-gla^ 
contrived  for  seeing  objects  that  do  not  he 
directly  before  the  eye.  It  coiis  *tf  of  a 
concave  glass,  plncml  near  a j)lanc 
in  the  end  of  a short  round  tube,  and 
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convex  glass  in  a hole  in  the  side  of  the 
tube. 

PO  LE-STAR,  or  POXAR  STAR,  in  as- 
tronomy, a star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
the  last  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  Minor,  which  is 
nearly  vertical  to  the  pole  of  the  earth. 
Owing'to  its  proximity,  it  never  sets;  it  is 
therefore  of  great  use  to  navigators  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  in  determining  the 
latitudes,  &c. 

POLI'CE,  the  internal  regulation  of  a 
kingdom,  city,  or  toum.  In  its  most  popu- 
lar acceptation,  the  police  signihes  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  municipm  laws  and  re- 
gulations of  a city  or  incorporated  town  or 
DoroQgb;  as  the  police  of  London,  of  Bir- 
mingham, &c. Those  who  are  employed 

in  thus  administering  to  its  peace  and  good 
government  are  termed  police-officers. 

POLTCY,  in  commerce,  a written  in- 
strument containing  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions on  which  a person  or  company  under- 
takes to  indemnify  another  person  against 
losses  of  property  exposed  to  peculiar  ha- 
zards, as  tire,  losses  by  sea,  &c.  [See  In- 
surance.] 

POLITENESS,  polished  manners,  or 
that  conduct  towards  others  which  good 
will  in  the  tirst  place,  and  good  sense  in 
the  second,  imperiously  dictates.  It  unites 
gracefulness  and  gentility  of  behaviour  with 
an  obliging  willingness  to  conform  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  others. 

POLITICAL  ARITH  METIC,  the  art 
of  making  arithmetical  calculations  on 
matters  relating  to  a nation,  its  revenues, 
value  of  lands  and  cflfects,  produce  of  lands 
or  manufactures,  population,  and  the  ge- 
neral statistics  of  a country. 

POLITICAL  ECON  OMY,  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  administration  of  the 
revenues  of  a nation;  or  the  management 
and  regulation  of  its  resources  and  pro- 
ductive property  and  labour.  It  is  a term 
of  very  comprehensive  meaning,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  measures  by  wliich  the  pro- 
perty and  labour  of  citizens  arc  directed  in 
the  best  manner  to  the  success  of  individual 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  public 
prosperity. 

POL  ITICS,  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
is  the  theory  and  practice  of  obtaining  tlie 
ends  of  civil  society  ; or  the  regulation  and 
government  of  a nation  or  slate,  for  the 
preservation  of  its  safely,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity. Politics  is  necessarily  divided  into 
two  branches  ; the  one  regarding  a state  in 
all  its  relations  with  otiier  states,  and  the 
other  its  internal  arrangements,  or  polity, 
and  which  includes  what  is  frequently  called 
its  domestic  economy,  viz.  the  augmentation 
of  its  strength  and  resources,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens  in  their  rights,  with 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  their 
morals. 

POLL,  in  elections,  the  register  of  those 
who  give  their  vole,  containing  their  name, 
place  of  residence,  Ac.  Also  tlic  place 
where  the  votes  arc  registered  ; as  **we  arc 
going  to  the  poll;**  “several  cdccturs  were 
unable  to  jjet  to  the  poll,"  &r. 

POI/LKN,  in  botany,  the  farina  or  the 

fructifying  powder  communicated  by  the 
anther  of  flowers  on  the  pistil. 

POLXENIN,  in  chemistry,  a substance 
prepared  from  the  pollen  of  tulips,  highly 
inflammable,  and  insoluble  in  agents  wiiich 
dissolve  other  vegetable  products.  It  is 
soon  subject  to  putrefaction  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

POLXUX,  in  astronomy,  a fixed  star  of 
the  second  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Gemini,  or  the  Twins. 

POLONA'ISE,  arobeor  dress,  sometimes 
worn  by  ladies,  which  is  adopted  from  the 
fashion  of  the  Poles. 

POLONE'SE,  the  Polish  language. 

POLONOISE,  in  music,  a movement  of 
three  crotchets  in  a bai*,  with  the  rythmical 
cesura  on  the  Inst. 

POL'VEIUNE,  in  chemistry,  the  calcined 
asiies  of  a plant,  of  the  nature  of  pearl- 
ashes,  brought  from  the  Levant  and  Syria. 
In  the  manufacture  of  glass  it  is  preferred 
to  other  ashes,  as  the  glass  made  with  it  is 
perfectly  white. 

POLY,  a Greek  prefix  to  many  of  our 
words,  signifying  many;  as  in  polygon,  a 
figure  of  many  angles, 

POLYACOUSTIC,  an  epithet  applied  to 
that  which  multiplies  or  magnifies  sound. 

POLYADELPHTA,  in  botany,  the  18th 
class  of  the  Linnscau  system  of  plants;  con- 
taiuing  four  orders,  pentandria,  dodecan- 
dria,  icosandria,  and  polyandria,  with  the 
stamens  united  into  three  or  more  bodies 
by  the  filaments. 

POLY'AN'DRIA,  in  botany,  the  13th 
class  of  the  Linnocan  system  of  plants; 
containing  seven  orders,  monogynia,  digy~ 
nia,  trigynia,  ietragynia,  pentagyniu,  hexa- 
gynia,  SkUd  polygynia.  The  number  of  tlic 
stamens*  distinguishes  this  class  from  the 
first  eleven  classes ; their  situation  on  the 
receptacle  separates  it  from  the  12th  class, 
Icosandria ; and  their  distinctness  from 
each  other  is  the  mark  by  which  this  class 
is  known  from  tlic  Monudeli)hia  and  the 
Polyadelphia. 

POLYANTHUS,  in  botany,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Primula,  or  primrose,  whose 
flower-stalks  produce  flowers  in  clusters. 

POLYANTOG'KAIMIY,  the  net  or  prac- 
tice of  multiplying  copies  of  one's  own 
hand-writing,  by  engraving  on  stone;  a 
species  of  lithography. 

POI/YCHROITE,  in  chemistry,  the  co- 
louring matter  of  saffron. 

POLYCOTYLEPON,  in  botany,  a plant 
that  has  many  cotyledons  or  lolies  to  the 
seed. 

PULYG'ONUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  8 Octandria,  order  3 Trigynia. 
'J'hc  species  are  shrubby  perennials. 

PCjLYGA'MI  A,  tlie23rd  class  of  the  Lin- 
nrean  system  of  plants;  containing  tbn*e 
orders,  monoecia,  dioecia,  ami  trioecia,  willi 
perfect  flowers,  aeeompaiiied  witli  one  or 
both  sorts  of  imperfect  Mowers. 

J*()IiY(J'AM V,  a plurality  of  %vivcs  or 
hushands  at  the  smne  time.  In  sonic 
countries,  as  in  Turkey  for  instance,  poly- 
gamy is  allowed;  hut  .hy  the  laws  of  Eng- 
iniid,  polygamy  is  made  felony,  except  in 
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TH*  RULES  or  NATIONAL  LAW  ABB  MERSLT  THE  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  HAVE  DEVELOPED  TUEMSELTES  WITHIN  THE  LAST  THREE  HUNDRED  TEARS. 


ALMOST  TUB  ENTIRE  CLASS  OF  POLTPI  ARE  ATTACHED  BY  THE  STEM,  OR  BASE,  TO  SUBMARINE  ROCKS  OR  OTHER  EXTRANEOUS  BODIES. 


POLIPI  HAVE  NO  ORGANS  PITTED  FOR  CIRCULATION  OR  RESPIRATION. 
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the  case  of  absence  beyond  the  seas  for 
seven  years.  Polygamy  prevailed  among 
the  Jewish  patriarchs,  both  before  and 
under  the  Mosaic  law;  but  the  state  of 
manners  had  probably  become  reformed  in 
this  respect  before  the  time  of  Christ,  for 
in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  no  trace  of 
its  practice.  Polygamy  has  been  allowed 
under  all  the  religions  which  have  prevailed 
in  Asia.  By  the  laws  of  Mohammed,  every 
Mussulman  is  permitted  to  have  a plurality 
of  wives:  the  Arabs,  however,  seldom  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  ancient 
Romans  never  practised  it,  though  it  was 
not  forbidden  among  them  ; and  Mark  An- 
tony is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  took  the 
liberty  of  having  two  wives.  From  that  time 
it  became  frequent  in  the  Roman  empire, 
till  the  reigns  of  Theodosius,  Houorius,and 
Arcadius,  who  prohibited  it  a.  d.  393. 

POL'YGAR,  in  Hindostan,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  woods. 

POLY"GENOUS,  consisting  of  many 
kinds  ; an  epithet  used  in  mineralogy,  as  a 
polygenous  mountain,  one  composed  of 
strata  of  different  species  of  stone. 

POL'Y'GLO'PT,  a book  containing  many 
languages ; as  the  Polyglott  Bible,  a bible 
printed  in  several  languages. 

POL'YGON,  in  geometry,  a figure  with 
many  sides,  or  whose  perimeter  consists  of 
more  than  four  sides.  Every  polygon  may 
be  divided  into  as  many  triangles  as  the 
figure  has  sides,  and  may  of  course  be  easily 

measured. Polygonal  numbers,  are  so 

called  because  the  units  whereof  they  con- 
sist may  be  disposed  in  such  a manner  as 
to  represent  several  regular  polygons. 

POLYG'ONUM,  in  botany,  knotgrass,  a 
genus  of  plants  so  named  from'the  nume- 
rous joints  in  the  stem. 

PObTGRAM,  a figure  consisting  of 
many  lines. 

POL'YGRAPH,  an  instrument  for  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  a w'ritiug  with  case  and 
expedition 

POLYG'RAPHY’,  the  art  of  \\Titing  in 
various  ciphers,  and  deciphering  the  same. 

POLYGYN'IA,  in  botany,  one  of  the 
Linnajan  orders,  containing  plants  the  flow- 
ers of  which  have  many  pistils. 

POLY'HAL'LITE,  a mineral  or  salt  oc- 
curring in  masses  of  a fibrous  structure,  of 
a brick  red  colour,  being  tinged  with  iron. 
It  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  of  magnesia, 
potash  and  soda. 

POLYIIE'IMION,  in  geometrj’,  a body  or 
solid  comprehended  under  many  sides  or 

nlanes. In  optics,  a multiplying  glass  or 

lens  consisting  of  several  plane  surfaces 
disposed  in  a convex  form. 

POLYM'ATHY,  the  knowledge  of  many 
arts  and  sciences.  Hence  a person  who  is 
acquainted  with  many  branches  of  learning 
is  styled  a polymath. 

POliYMlG’^NITE,  the  name  of  a mineral 
recently  found  in  Norway.  It  is  black,  bril- 
liant, and  crystalized  in  small  prisms. 

POL'YiNlOIlTlI,  111  conchology,  a name 
given  by  Soldaiii  to  a numerous  scries  of 
shells,  of  a small  and  irregular  forni,  whicli 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  genus. 


POLTNEME,  in  icbthyology,  a fish 
having  a scaly  compressed  head,  with  a 
blunt  prominent  nose,  and  folding  appen- 
dages to  the  pectoral  fins. 

POLYNE'SIA,  in  geography,  a term  of 
modem  invention,  used  to  designate  a great 
number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  as 
the  Sandwdeh,  Friendly,  and  Society  isles, 
the  Carolines,  Ladrones,  &c. 

POL'YNOME,  in  algebra,  a quantity  con- 
sisting of  many  terms. 

POLYOP'TRUM,  in  optics,  a glass 
through  which  objects  appear  multiplied. 

POLYPET' ALOUS,  in  botany,  hanng 
manv  petals. 

POLYPH'ONY,  or  POLTPH'ONISM, 
multiplicity  of  sounds,  as  in  the  reverbera- 
tion of  an  echo. 

POLYPH'YLLOtJS,  in  botany,  many- 
leaved ; as,  a polyphyllous  calyx  or  peri- 
anth. 

POLTPO'DIUIM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system,  class  2-1 
Cryptogainia,  order  2 Filices. 

POLYP'ODY',  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Polypodium,  of  the  order  of  Ftfices  or 
ferns.  There  are  numerous  species,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  common  male 
fern. 

POLTPUS,  or  POLTPE,  a species  of 
fresh-water  insect  belonging  to  the  genus 
Hydra,  and  order  of  Zoophytes.  It  inha- 
bits the  stagpiant  waters  of  Europe,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  property  that  if  cut 
into  several  parts,  each  part  will  shoot  out 
a new  head  and  tail,  and  thus  become  a 
perfect  animal.  The  bodies  of  these  ani- 
mals appear  only  a homogeneous  mass, 
constituted  of  a gelatinous  and  irritable 
cellular  tissue,  in  which  the  vital  fluids 
move  in  a slow  and  protracted  course.  The 
whole  of  this  extensive  class  are  provided 
with  an  internal  cavity  or  stomach,  and 
some  of  them  with  indistinct  traces  of  bol-  | 
low  canals  or  ovaries.  The  body  is  usually  ? 
of  a cylindrical  or  conical  form,  of  a gela-  • 
tinous  or  transparent  texture ; the  mouth  . 

■ is  the  only  opening,  and  is  surrounded  with  ; 
tcntacula,  varying  in  form  and  number. 

I Numerous  and  more  extraordinary  facts 
I than  it  is  here  possible  to  relate,  respecting 
its  multiplication  by  the  division  of  its 
parts,  and  particularly  the  possibilitv  of 
I engrafting  one  polype  upon  another,  belong  - 
to  this  animal.  In  the  lowest  races  of  po-  , 
lyni,  the  distinctive  characters  of  animal 
life  are  so  slightly  developed,  that  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from 
the  cryptogamic  families  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  resemblance  in  these  plants 
I to  animals  consists  in  this,  that  from  the  I 
i CRfi*  **  formed  a bulb,  which  shoots  up  into 
I a stem,  and  sends  off  branches  ; there  is  | 

I also  a root,  which,  however,  is  merely  the 
, organ  of  attachment,  affording  no  nourish*  j 
ment  to  theaniinala.  Being  thus  immovably 
fixed  to  a particular  spot,  they  have  no 
other  means  of  providing  themselves  wiih  1 
food,  but  by  their  long  tcntacula.  Certaiu 
species  of  polype  arc  usually  found  m , 
ditches.  Whoever  will  carefully  examine 

■ tlicso  when  the  sun  is  very  powerful,  will. 
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see  many  little  transparent  lumps,  of  the 
appearance  of  a jelly,  and  size  of  a pea,  and 
datted  upon  one  side.  The  same  kind  of 
substances  are  likewise  to  be  met  with  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  plants  w lxich 
^row  in  such  places.  These  are  the  polypes 
in  a quiescent  and  apparently  inanimate 
state.  They  are  generally  fixed  by  one  end 
to  some  solid  substance,  with  a large  open- 
ing, which  is  the  mouth,  at  the  other; 
having  several  arms  fixed  round  it,  project- 
ing as  rays  from  the  centre.  In  contem- 
plating the  structure  of  the  polypi,  we  find 
their  nutritive  organs  the  simplest  of  all 
possible  forms ; consisting  of  a mere  sto- 
mach adapted  to  receive  and  digest  food, 
without  anv  other  apparent  organ,  being 
destitute  of  brain,  nerves,  or  organs  of  sense ; 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
thing  corresponding  to  lungs,  heart,  or  even 
vessels  of  any  kind.  The  researches  of 
Trembley  have  brought  to  light  the  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  not  only  the  internal 
surface  of  the  polypus  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  digesting  food,  but  that  the  same 
property  bciongs  also  to  the  external  sur- 
face, or  what  we  might  call  the  skin  of  the 
animal.  He  found  that  by  a dexterous  ma- 
nipulation, the  hydra  may  be  completely 
turned  inside  out,  like  the  finger  of  a glove, 
and  that  the  animal,  after  having  undergone 
this  sinmlar  operation,  wdll  very  soon  re- 
sume all  its  ordinary  functions,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  It  accommodates 
itself  in  the  course  of  a day  or  tw'o  to  the 
transformation,  and  resumes  all  its  natural 
habits,  eagerly  seizing  animalcules  with  its 
tcntacula,  and  introducing  them  into  its 
newly-formed  stomach,  which  has  for  its 
interior  surface  what  before  was  the  exte- 
rior skin,  and  which  digests  them  with  per- 
fect ease. — Still  more  complicated  arc  the 
forms  and  economy  of  the  aggregated  po- 
lypi, which  prolific  nature  has  spread  in 
countless  multitudes  over  the  rocky  shores 
of  the  whole  globe.  tThese  grow  in  the 
form  of  plants,  and  arc  supported  on  one 
common  stem,  with  widely  extending  flow- 
ering branches.  These  many  headed  mon- 
sters present  myriads  of  open  mouths,  each 
surrounded  bv  single  or  numerous  rows  of 
tentacula,  which  are  extended  to  catch 
their  prey;  these  arc  provided  with  a mul- 
titude of  cilia,  which,  by  their  incessant 
vibrations,  determine  currents  of  water  to 
flow  towards  their  mouths,  carrying  with 
them  the  floating  animalcules  on  which  the 
entire  mass  of  polypi  subsists.— The  name 
given  to  the  habitations  of  polypes,  or  to 
the  common  part  of  those  compound  ani- 
mals, it  pntypier : and  a fossil  pnlvpc  is 
called  a polypite. Polypus,  in  ichthyo- 

logy, a sea-fish,  resembling  the  cuttle-fish, 
so  called  because  it  has  numerous  feet. 
PnlypuM,  in  sur;jcry,  a fleshy  tumour,  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  nose,  that  abounds  in 
raminrations.  from  which  it  derivesits  name. 

rohYSi’KIlM'OUH.in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  ns  have  more  seeds  than 
four  succeeding  each  flower,  without  any 
certain  order. 

roLYSYI/LAULK,  in  grammar,  a word 


consisting  of  more  syllables  than  three ; 
for  when  a w'ord  consists  of  one,  two,  or 
three  syllables,  it  is  colled  a monosyllable, 
dissyllable,  and  trisyllable. 

POLYSYN'HETON,  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  a figure  in  w'hich  a redundance  of 
conjunctions,  especially  copulative  ones,  is 
used;  as,  *' we  have  armies  and  fleets  and 
gold  and  stores — all  the  sinews  of  war,” 

POLYTECH'NIC,  an  epithet  denoting  or 
comprehending  many  arts  ; as,  vl  polytechnic 
school;  i\itPolytechnic  Gallei'y, — The  Poly- 
technic School,  in  France,  was  establish- 
ed by  a decree  of  the  national  convention  of 
March  11th,  1794,  which  was  passed  by  the 
influence  of  Monge,  Carnot,  Fourcroy,  &c. 
” The  committee  of  public  safety  had  seen 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education 
of  engineers.  The  school  was  first  called 
ecole  centrale  des  travaux  publics,  w'hich 
name  was  changed  a year  after.  ISIen  like 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  Berthollet,  Fourcroy, 
and  many  other  distinguished  individuals, 
were  its  professors.  It  is  now  established 
in  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  college  of 
Navarre.  Napoleon  did  much  for  it,  and 
under  him  it  received  considerable  modifi- 
cations. The  pupils  w’ere  obliged  to  live  in 
the  building,  and  wear  a uniform.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  diffuse  a knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  chemical  sciences, 
and  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  artillery 
service  and  the  various  departments  of  en- 
gineering, military,  naval,  and  civil.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  300.  The 
terms  for  the  students  not  supported  on 
the  foundation  are  1000  francs  a year,  inde- 
pendent of  the  expense  of  uniform  and 
books.  The  pupil,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
must  be  more  than  sixteen  and  less  than 
twenty  years  old.  The  course  of  studies 
lasts  two  years,  in  certain  cases  three.  A 
rigorous  examination  precedes  admission, 
and  another  examination  takes  place  before 
the  pupils  leave  the  institution,  and  it  is 
invariably  attended  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  marshals  of  France,  together  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars ; 
‘and,*  says  an  English  writer,  ‘the  replies 
of  the  pupils  iniglit  w'cll  astonish  a senior 
w rangler  of  Cambridge,  or  a medallist  of 
Dublin  1*  The  origin  of  this  establishment, 
and  the  high  character  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction, has  always  inspired  the  students 
w'ith  a warm  love  of  their  country.  March 
noth,  1814,  they  fought  bravely  against  the 
allies.  In  April,  181C,  the  school  was  abo- 
lished, the  students  appearing  not  sulll- 
cicntly  devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  who,  how- 
ever, were  obliged  to  rc-cstnblisli  it  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  In  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  the  students  iininedialcly  took 
part  with  the  people,  and  wereof  the  great- 
est use,  ns  well  by  their  military  knowledge 
as  by  their  heroic  enthusiasm  ; and  several 
of  the  most  important  attacks  during  those 
memorable  days  were  conducted  by  these 
youths.” 

I'OLYTH'EISiM,  the  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship of  a plurality  of  ^ods:  opposed  to  mn 
nntheism,  or  the  belief  in  one  Supreme 
Being. 
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SOME  HAVE  CONSIDERED  THE  POLTTDEIS3I  OP  THE  GREEKS  AS  THE  MERE  FORMS  UNDER  WHICH  NATURAL  SCIENCE  HAD  BEEN  PRESBRVEDj 


TUB  POTB  IS  STYLED  “ UIS  HOLINESS,”  “ TUB  HOLT  FATUEB,”  AND  SOMBTIMES  IN  HISTORY  “THE  SOVEREIGN  TONTIFF. 


THE  PONTIFICAL  PALACES  IN  HOME  ARE  VAST  AND  MAGNIFICENT. 
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POMA'CEiE,  the  36th  Linnsean  natural 
order  of  plants,  having  an  esculent  pulpy 
root ; as  the  apple,  &c. 

POMATUM,  a compound  of  lard  and 
rose-water,  an  unguent  used  in  dressing  the 
hair. 

PO'MEGRANATE,  in  botany,  the  fruit 
of  a tree  belonging  to  the  genus  punica.  It 
is  as  large  as  an  orange,  of  a reddish  colour, 
having  a hard  rind  filled  with  a soft  pulp 
and  numerous  seeds. 

POMCE'RIUM,  in  antiquity,  a space  of 
ground  both  within  and  without  the  walls, 
which  the  augurs  consecrated  on  the  first 
building  of  any  city. 

POMIF'EROUS,  apple-bearing;  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  plants  which  bear  the  larger 
kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  melons,  gourds,  &c. 
in  distinction  from  the  bacciferoua  or  berry- 
bearing  plants. 

POMOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  gardening 
which  is  directed  principally  to  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit-trees,  shrubs,  &c.  In  Ger- 
many and  France  there  exist  many  pomo- 
logical  societies,  upon  a similar  principle 
to  our  horticultural  societies,  though  the 
former,  as  the  name  implies,  direct  their 
attention  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 

POM'PA  CIRCEN'SIS,  or  CEREA'LIS, 
in  antiquity,  a procession  exhibited  at  the 
Ludi  Cereales  of  the  Romans,  consisting  of 
a solemn  march  of  tfie  persons  who  were  to 
engage  in  the  exercises  of  the  circus,  at- 
tended by  the  magistrates  and  ladies  of 
quality;  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  illus- 
trious men  being  oarried  along  in  state  on 
waggons  called  thensa. 

POM'PHOLYX,  in  chemistry,  the  white 
oxyde  which  sublimes  during  the  combus- 
tion of  zinc;  called of  zinc, 

PO'MUM  ADAMI,or  ADAMES  APPLE, 
In  anatomy,  the  name  of  a protuberance  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  so  named 
from  the  whimsical  supposition  that  a part 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  which  Adam  ate 
stuck  in  his  throat,  and  thus  caused  the 
protuberance. 

PON'GO,  in  zoology,  a name  applied  by 
Cuvier  to  the  largest  species  of  ape  known, 
which  inhabits  Borneo,  and  resembles  the 
orang-outang  in  its  general  form  and  erect 
position,  but  has  the  cheek-pouches  and 
lengthened  muzzle  of  the  baboon. 

PONTE  E',  in  glass-works,  an  iron  in- 
strument used  to  stick  in  the  glass  at  the 
bottom,  for  more  conveniently  fashioning 
the  neck  of  it. 

PON'TIFEX,  among  the  Romans,  was 
one  of  the  order  of  l*outifices,  who  had  the 
supcrintendancc  and  direction  of  divine 
worship  in  general.  Tl»c  Pontificcs^  were 
erected  into  a college  consisting  of  fifteen 
persons,  of  whom  the  eight  first  had  the 
title  of  Majoren,  and  the  seven  others  of 
VontiJiceB  Minorett.  They  made  together 
but  one  body,  the  chief  of  which  was  called 
Vontifex  Maximui.  ! 

P O NT  I F F,  the  high  or  chief  priest  in 
the  Romish  and  Greek  churclics.  Tlic  an- 
cient Romans  had  a college  of  pontiffs;  the 
Jews  had  {\\o\rpontffa;  and  the  pope  is 
called  a sovereign  pontiff.  • — The  word 


pontificate  is  used  for  the  state  or  dignity 
of  a pontiff,  or  high  priest;  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  reign  of  a pope. 

PONTIFICA'LIA,  the  robes  in  which  a 
bishop  performs  divine  service.  I i 

PONTOON'S,  or  PONTOON  BRIDGE,  ' f 

a floating  bridge,  formed  of  flat-bottomed  ^ 
boats,  anchored  or  made  fast  in  two  lines, 
and  used  in  forming  bridges  over  rivers  for 

the  passage  of  armies. Pontoon  carriage, 

a vehicle  formed  of  two  wheels  only,  and 
two  long  side  pieces,  whose  fore-ends  are 
supported  by  timbers.  \ 

PONT-VOLANT',  in  military  affairs,  a < ‘ 

kind  of  bridge  used  in  sieges  for  surprising  : 
a post  or  outwork  that  has  but  narrow  i 
moats.  It  is  composed  of  two  small  : 
bridges  laid  one  above  the  other,  and  so  * 
contrived  that,  by  the  aid  of  cords  and  ; 
puUies,  the  upper  one  may  be  pushed  for-  i ; 
w'ard  till  it  reaches  the  destined  point.  I I 
POOR,  POOR  LAWS.  [See  Pav- \ . 

PERISM.]  I s 

PO'PiE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain  of-  I = 
fleers  of  inferior  rank  who  assisted  the  | - 
priests  at  sacrifices.  | r. 

POPE  {papa,  father),  the  head  of  the  ' : 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  appellation 
of  pope  was  anciently  given  to  all  Christian  * 
bishops ; but  about  the  latter  end  of  the  , ^ 
eleventh  century,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gre-  ; £ 
gory  VII.  it  was  usurped  by  the  bishop  of 
^me,  wliose  peculiar  title  it  has  ever  f- 
since  continued.  The  spiritual  monarchy  ^ 
of  Rome  sprung  up  soon  after  the  declen-  ; J 
sion  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  bishops  , c 
of  Rome  affect  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  : 
appointment  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  consi-  < 
dered  as  transferring  the  keys  of  heaven  ^ 
(figuratively  consigned  to  his  keeping),  to  J 
these  bishops  as  his  successors  ; hence  ; ^ 
they  assumed  a supremacy  which  was  ad-  < 
mitted  by  all  the  Western  Christians,  but  = 
resisted  by  the  Eastern  ones,  who  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  have  a sepa-  i J 
rate  Greek  church.  The  vices  of  the  clergy  ; j 
led,  however,  in  the  Nth  and  15th  cen*  , i. 
turies,  to  schisms  ; and  a personal  quar-  j « 
rel  between  the  pope  and  Henry  VIII.  in-  j g 
duced  the  latter  to  assume  the  title  of  the  . » 
Head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  well  as  ! /j 
to  rcco^ize  the  principles  of  the  Reform*  J 
ers,  winch  were  adopted  by  many  Gcr-  ( ^ 
man  princes,  and  the  Northern  sovereigns.  ^ ^ 
The  pope  retains  his  spiritual  ascendancy  \ J 
throughout  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Spain,  j ^ 
and  Portugal;  and  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  [ c 
are  Catholics.  lie  is  also  regarded  a*  • t J 
sovereign  in  certain  provinces  contiguous  ^ r 
to  Rome.  : « 

POP'LAR,  in  botany,  a tree  of  the  genus  ' ^ 
Populus,  of  which  there  are  eleven  specif  ■ ^ 
1.  The  abclc;  2.  the  white  poplar;  3.  the  | t 
black  poplar;  4.  the  aspen-trec,  or  ircm-  j | 
biing  poplar;  5.  the  balsamifera,  or  Ca^  j 
linn  poplar;  6.  the  tacamahaca  of  Canadf'*  j ^ 
&c.  The  wood  of  the  abclc,  in  particular,  ? 
is  recommended  for  flooring.  Of  the  hlaci  , i 
poplar,  the  inner  bark  is  used  in  Kami- ^ 
clmtka  for  bread  ; and  the  cottony  1 

the  seeds  has  been  made  into  paper.  T 
resin  of  the  tacamahaca  is  employed 
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THK  POTb’s  dress  AND  KQUIPAOR  ARE  THOSE  OF  AN  KCCI.KStASTlC. 
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BBGGABS  AND  VAGABONDS  SHOULD  BK  DISCOURAGED  IN  EVERY  STATE. 
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medicine.  The  Lombardy  poplar  yields  a 
dye  of  as  fine  a lustre,  and  equally  durable, 
as  that  of  the  finest  yellow  wood,  and  its 
colour  is  more  easily  extracted. 

POPLIN,  in  commerce,  a kind  of  fine- 
woven  stuff  made  of  silk  and  worsted. 

POPPY,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus 
Papaver,  of  several  species,  from  one  of 
which,  the  aomni/erum,  or  white  poppy,  opi- 
um is  collected.  [Sec  Opium.] 

POP'ULAR,  enjoying  the  favour  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people ; as,  a popular 
ministry.  Also,  whatever  pertains  to  the 
common  people;  as  the  popular  voice.  — 
In  law,  a popular  action  is  one  which  gives 
a pen^ty  to  the  person  that  sues  for  the 
same. 

POPULA'RES,  the  name  of  a party  at 
Rome,  who  struggled  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  people,  and,  by  extending 


their  infiuence  and  power,  to  increase  their 
own.  The  Populates  were  opposed  to  the 
Optimates.  [See  Optimates.] 

POPULARTTY,  the  state  of  possessing 
the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  people 
in  general.  The  man  whose  ruling  prin- 
ciple is  duty,  is  never  perplexed  with  anx- 
ious corroding  calculations  of  interest  and 
popularity 

POPULATION,  the  aggregate  number 
of  people  in  any  country.  Owing  to  the 
increase  of  births  above  that  of  the  deaths, 
the  population  is  continually  increasing  in 
most  parts  of  the  habitable  world.  “ Coun- 
tries,** says  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of 
Nations,  “ are  populous,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  whom  their  produce 
can  clothe  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to 
that  of  those  whom  it  can  feed,** ^The 


following  Table  gives,  at  a glance,  the 
Population  of  E.noland  and  Wales,  from  the  Year  1/00  to  1831. 

General  Summary,  1831. 
England  • . . 13,089,336 

Wales  . , . 805,236 

Scotland  . . . 2,365,807 

Army  and  Navy  , . . 277,017 


No.  of  Persons. 

Year. 

No.  of  Persons. 

. . 5,475.000 

1770 

. . 7.428,000 

. . 6,240.000 

1780 

. . 7,953,000 

. . 5,565,000 

1790 

. . 8,675,000 

. . 6.796,000 

1801 

. . 9,168,000 

. . 6,064,000 

1811 

. . 10,502,500 

. . 6,467,000 

1821 

. . 12,218,500 

. . 6,736,000 

1831 

. . 14,594,500 

1700 
1710 
1720 
1730 
1740 
1750 
1760 

Scotland. 

Years  . . 1301  1811  1821  1831  1 

Number  of  Persons  1,652,400  1,865,900  2,135,300  2,365,807  | 

Ireland. 

1821  1831 

6,346,949  7,707,401 

The  Metbopolis. 


Total . 


16,537.396 


No.  of  Persons. 
Edinburgh,  City  "I 


of,  in  1831  . / 


162,403 


Years 

Number  of  Persons 


Population  in  the  Tears 
City  of  1 Within  the  Walls  . 

. London  / Without  the  Walls  . 

Citjf  and  Liberties  of  Westminster 
' Parishes  within  the  Bills  of  Mortal. 
. Ditto  not  within  the  BUla  of  Mortal. 


1700 

1750 

1.801 

1811 

1821 

1831 

139,300 

87,000 

78,000 

57,700 

58,400 

67,695 

69,000 

67,300 

56,300 

68,000 

72,000 

67.878 

130,000 

152,000 

165,000 

168,600 

139,400 

202,080 

326,900 

357,600 

477.700 

593,700 

730.700 

852,849 

9,150 

22,350 

123,000 

162,000 

224,300 

293,567 

674,350 

676,250 

900,000 

1,050,000 

1,274,800 

1,474,069 

Total . 

Increase  per  cent,  of  the  Population  at  periods  between  1700  and  1831 


14  per  cent.  I Between  1321  & 1831 


14  per  cent. 


^Betwcen  1801  & 1811  . 

1811  & 1821  . . . 17%  I 1700  & 1831  . . . i:i5 

r But  the  increase  of  the  40  counties  of  England,  taken  together  since  1700,  has  been  154 
per  cent. ; that  of  the  12  counties  of  Wales  only  117  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 


POR'CELAIN,  a fine  sort  of  earthen- 
I »srarc,  originallv  manufactured  in  China, 
and  thence  called  china  \eare.  The  com- 
bination of  silex  and  argil  is  the  basis  of 
: porcelain  ; and,  with  the  addition  of  various 
l^iproportions  of  other  earths,  and  even  of 
psome  metallic  oxydes,  forms  the  different 
'Varieties  of  pottery,  from  the  finest  porcc- 
Main  to  the  coarsest  earthen-ware.  Though 
I'  nllceous  earth  is  the  ingredient  which  is 
l:*present  in  large  proportion  in  these  com- 
I-  pounds,  yet  it  is  the  argillaceous  which 
nore  particularly  gives  them  their  charnc- 
■ er,  as  it  communicates  ductility  to  the 
nixtiire  when  soft,  and  renders  it  capable 
)f  being  turned  into  any  ahape  on  the 


lathe,  and  of  being  baked.  Porcelains  dif- 
fer much  in  their  fineness  and  beauty. 
Under  the  head  “ China-ware, *'  and  again 
in  the  article  “ Eauthkn-wauk,**  we  have 
given  somewhat  detailed  accounts  of  the 
materials  and  modes  of  manufacturing 
them.  Wc  will  here  add  a description  of 
the  manufneture  of  the  Worcester  porce- 
lain:— The  siliceous  and  other  substances 
arc  first  pulverized  by  an  iron  roller  which 
weighs  upwards  of  two  tons,  and  revolves 
in  H groove  not  unlike  that  of  a cidcr-inill ; 
after  this  they  arc  calcined,  and  then 
ground  at  the  water-mill,  sufficiently  fine 
to  filter  through  sieves,  through  which  no 
particle  of  greater  diincnsiuns  than  (he 


EVERY  ONE  OUOIIT  TO  OAIN  IMS  SUnSISIKNCH  RT  SOME  USEFUL  ART. 
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TUB  LIBERAL  REWARD  OF  LABOUR  NATURALLY  TENDS  TO  WIDF.N  AND  INCREASE  THE  POPULATION  OP  ANY  COUNTRY. 


POUCUriNE  GB>'SBALLi:  SLEEF3  DUBING  THE  DAV,  AND  ONLY  LEAVES  ITS  BUEBOW  IN  TUB  EVENING,  IN  SEARCH  OF  FOOD. 


POBPUYUY  IS  STILL  FOUND  IK  IMMENSE  STRATA  IN  EGYPT. 
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57,000th  part  of  an  inch  can  pass.  The 
composition  then,  in  its  liquid  state,  is 
dried  upon  the  slip-kilns  till  it  becomes  of 
the  consistency  of  clay,  when  it  is  taken  to 
the  throwing  room,  where  the  ware  is  first 
formed ; and  from  thence  to  the  store- 
room, in  which  it  is  placed  to  dry  gradu- 
ally, thus  preparing  it  for  turning  and 
pressing.  The  articles  being  applied  to 
the  latter,  are  diminished  in  thickness 
about  one-half ; the  ware  is  then  put  into 
the  first  set  of  kilns,  called  “ biscuit  kilns,” 
in  which  it  is  burned  nearly  sixty  hours. 
Having  passed  through  these  kilns,  such 

Sieces  as  have  been  warped  by  too  great 
eat,  are  reburned  in  the  second.  After 
this  the  articles  are  prepared  for  receiving 
their  glazing,  which  accomplished,  they  are 
a third  time  committed  to  the  fire, — and 
when  the  glaze  is  sufficiently  vitrified  they 
are  taken  out,  and  when  cool  receive  their 
finest  embellishment  in  the  painting  room ; 
they  are  then  a fourth  time  condemned  to 
the  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporat- 
ing the  gilding  and  the  colours  with  the 
glaze,  after  which  they  are  burnished  for 
the  market. 

POR'CELAIN. SHELL,  in  ichthyology, 
a genus  of  shell-fish,  with  a simple  shell 
without  any  hinge,  fonned  of  one  piece, 
and  of  a gibbous  figure  on  the  back : the 
mouth  is  long,  narrow,  and  dentated  on 
each  side ; and  the  animal  inhabitant  is  a 
limax. 

POR'CELLANITE,  a species  of  jasper,  a 
siliceous  mineral  of  various  colours.  It  is 
sometimes  marked  with  vegetable  impres- 
sions of  a brick  red  colour,  and  seems  to  be 
formed  accidentally  in  coal  mines  which 
have  indurated  and  semi-vitrified  beds  of 
coal-shale  or  slate-clay. 

PORCH,  in  architecture,  a kind  of  vesti- 
bule supported  by  columns  at  the  entrance 
of  temples,  halls,  churches,  or  other  build- 
ings.— By  way  of  distinction,  a public  por- 
tico in  Athens,  where  Zeno  the  philosopher 
taught  his  disciples,  was  called  the  porch. 
Hence,  the  porch,  in  classical  literature,  is 
equivalent  to  the  school  of  the  Stoics. 

POR'CUPINE  (hisirix),  in  zoology,  a 
very  sin^Iar  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  glires.  The  fore- 
teeth of  the  porcupine  are  obliquely  trun- 
cated, and  it  has  no  canine  tectli : its  cars 
are  of  a roundish  form,  and  the  body  is 
covered  with  prickles  or  spines,  and  also 
with  bristles  like  those  of  a hog.  The 
spines  or  quills,  as  they  arc  called,  are  of 
two  kinds;  some  being  short,  thick,  strong, 
and  sharjp-pointed ; others  longer,  weaker, 
more  fiexibie,  and  compressed  at  the  point. 
These  the  porcupine  is  capable  of  erecting 
if  attacked  or  in  danger;  but  not  of  pro- 
jecting, ns  is  sometimes  stated. 

POR'CUPINE-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a 
fish  about  fourteen  inches  long,  covered 
with  spines  and  prickles. 

PORE,  in  anatomy,  a small  aperture  in 
the  skin  for  perspiration,  so  fine  ns  to  he 
invisible  except  by  microscopes  of  great 
power,  and  so  numerous  that  thousands 
of  them  exist  in  a small  circle.  Also,  a 


small  spiracle  or  opening  in  other  sub- 
stances ; as  the  jwres  in  plants. 

PO'RISM,  a name  given  by  ancient  geo- 
meters to  certain  propositions,  which  par- 
take both  of  the  nature  of  a problem  and  a 
theorem.  The  porism  asserts  that  a certain 
problem  may  become  indeterminate,  and  so 
far  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a theorem, 
and  in  seeking  to  discover  the  conditions  by 
which  this  may  be  effected,  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a problem. 

POR  PHYRY,  in  mineralogy,  a granular 
and  crystalized  mass,  the  composition  and 
colours  of  which  are  various.  In  its  homo- 
geneous ground  are  disseminated  a multi- 
tude of  little  angular  and  granuliforra  parts, 
giving  to  the  whole  a speckled  appearance. 
It  is  very  bard,  and  susceptible  of  a fine 
polish. 

POR'PHYRY-SHELL,  an  animal  or  sheU 
of  the  genus  Murex,  consisting  of  one  spiral 
valve.  It  was  from  one  species  of  this 

fenus  that  the  liquor  producing  the  cele- 
rated  Tvrian  purple  was  produced. 
PORTITE,  or  PORTITES,  iu  patural 
history,  a small  species  of  fossil  coral  of  a 
roundish  figure,  flattened  and  striated  frrim 
the  centre  of  the  circumference.  It  is 
found  immersed  in  stone,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  hair-button-stone, 

POU'POISE,  in  ichthyology,  a cetaceous 
fish  of  the  genus  Delphinus,  with  a blackish 
or  brown  back,  thick  towards  the  head,  but 
more  slender  towards  the  tail,  which  is 
semi-lunar.  This  fish  preys  on  other  fish, 
and  seeks  food  not  only  by  swimming,  but 
by  rooting,  like  a hog,  in  the  sand  and  mud. 

PORT,  a haven,  cove,  inlet,  or  recess  of 
the  sea ; in  short,  any  commodious  place 
situated  on  the  sca-coast,  or  at  the  mouth 
of  a river,  screened  from  the  wind  and  the 
assaults  of  an  enemy,  with  depth  of  water 
sufficient  for  ships  of  burden,  and  where 
vessels  may  safely  unload  their  cargoes. 
The  word  port  is  generally  applied  to  spa- 
cious harbours  much  resorted  to  by  ships, 
as  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool ; and 
they  may  be  either  natural  or  greatly  as- 
sisted by  art. Fort,  a kind  of  wine  made 

in  Portugal ; so  called  from  Oporto. 

PORTCUL'LIS,  in  fortification,  a ma- 
chine like  a harrow,  hung  over  the  gatc-wsy 
of  a fortified  town,  to  be  let  down  in  case  of  , 
surprise,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an 
enemy. 

PO'RTER,  a kind  of  malt  liquor  made  of 
high-dried  malt,  and  characterized  by  its 
dark  brown  colour,  its  peculiar  aromatic 
flavour,  and  its  tonic  and  intoxicating  qua-  ^ 
lilies.  Before  the  year  1730,  the  malt 
liquors  in  general  use  in  London  were  ale, 
beer,  and  twopenny;  and  it  was  customary  , 
for  the  drinkers  of  malt  liquor  to  call  tor  a 
pint,  of  tankard  of  half-and-half,  that  is,  a ; 
lialf  of  ale  and  n half  of  beer,  a half  of  ale 
and  half  of  twopenny,  or  half  of  beer  and 
half  of  twopenny.  In  course  of  time,  it  alw 
became  the  practice  to  call  for  a pint,  ^ 
tankard,  of  three  threads,  meaning  a third 
of  ale,  of  beer,  and  of  twopenny ; and  thus 
the  publican  had  the  trouble  to  go  to  three 
casks,  and  turn  three  cocks  for  a pint  oi. 
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Hquor.  To  avoid  this  inconvenieDce  and 
waste,  a liquor  was  made  which  should  par- 
take of  the  same  united  flavours  of  ale>  beer, 
and  twopenoy,  which  was  called  entire  or 
entire-butt;  and  as  it  was  a very  hearty 
and  nourishing  liquor,  it  was  very  suitable 
for  portere  and  other  working  people : hence 
it  obtained  its  present  name.  Some  brewers 
colour  their  porter  with  burnt  su^ar;  but  in 
general  they  concentrate  a quantity  of  their 
flrst  and  best  wort  to  an  extract,  in  an  iron 
pan,  and  bum  this  into  a colouring  stuff, 
whereby  they  can  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of 
using  nothing  in  their  porter  but  malt  and 
hops. 

P(yRT-FIIlE,  a composition  of  saltpetre, 
sulplmr,  &c.  for  setting  tire  to  powder,  which 
is  frequently  used  in  preference  to  a match. 
It  may  be  either  used  dry,  or  moistened 
with  linseed  oil. 

PORTGLAIVE,  one  who  formerly  car- 
ried the  sword  before  a prince  or  governor. 

PO'RTGREVE,  or  PORTREEVE,  in 
former  times,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a port 
or  maritime  town.  This  officer  is  now 
styled  either  mavor  or  bailiff.  According 
to  Camden,  the  chief  magistrate  of  London 
was  anciently  called  pnrtgreve,  but  was  ex- 
changed by  Richard  I.  for  two  bailiffs,  and 
these  gave  place  in  the  reign  of  John  to  a 
mayor. 

PO  RTHOLES,  the  openings  or  embra- 
sures in  the  sides  of  ships  of  w’ar,  through 
which  guns  are  put. 

PO'RTICO,  in  architecture,  a kind  of 
on  the  ground,  supported  by  co- 
where  people  may  wtdk.  under  cover. 
Though  this  word  is  derived  from  poWa,  a 
gate  or  door,  yet  it  is  used  for  any  arrange- 
ment of  columns  which  form  a gallery. 

The  Athenians  were  curious  in  their  por- 
ticos, and  the  poets  and  philosophers  re- 
cited their  works,  and  held  their  disputa- 
tions there.  Their  most  famous  portico 
was  that  called  Pacil^  which  w’ns  in  fact 
a picture  gallery,  adorifedwith  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters. 

PO'RTLANI)  STONE,  n compact  kind 
of  sand-stone  obtained  in  the  isle  of  Port- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Dorset.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a coarse  grit  cemented  together  hv 
an  earthy  spar:  it  will  not  strike  with  steef, 
but  makes  a violent  efTcnrcscence  with  nitric 
acid. 

POSE',  in  heraldry,  a lion,  horse,  or  other 
beast  standing  still,  with  all  his  four  feet  on 
the  ground. 

POSID'IUM,  or  POSID'EON'.in  ancient 
chronology,  the  seventh  month  of  the  Athe- 
nian year;  which  consisted'of  thirty  days, 

■ answered  to  the  latter  part  of  December  and 
• beginiiingof  January,  and  had  its  name  from 
a festival  in  honour  of  Neptune  Posidonius 
which  was  during  that  m<mth  celebrated. 

POSl'TION,  in  arithmetic,  called  also 
the  rule  of  false,  because  in  calculating  on 
several  false  numbers  as  if  they  were  true 
ones,  from  the  differences  found  therein  the 

number  sought  is  found. Position,  in 

geometry,  is  a term  sometimes  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  magnitude  : thus  a line  is 
said  to  be  given  in  positioo,  posHione  itata. 


w'hen  its  situation,  bearing,  or  direction, 
with  regard  to  some  other  line  is  given:  on 
the  contrary,  a line  is  given  in  magnitude, 
when  its  length  is  given,  but  not  its  situa- 
tion.  Position,  in  logic,  the  ground-work 

or  proposition  on  w’hich  an  argument  is 

raised. Position,  in  dancing,  the  manner 

of  disposing  the  feet,  with  regard  to  each 
other. 

POSTTIVE,  a term  of  relation  sometimes 
opposed  to  negative;  hence  a positive  quan- 
tity, in  algebra,  is  a real  or  affirmative  quan- 
tity, or  a quantity  greater  than  nothing. 

■ - Positive  quantities  are  designated  by 
the  character  -h  prefixed  or  supposed  to 

be  prefixed  to  them. Positive  is  used  in 

opposition  to  relative  or  arbitrary ; thus,  we 
say,  beauty  is  no  positive  thing,  but  depends 
on  dilTercnt  tastes.  It  is  also  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  natural:  as,  a thing  is  of  positive 
right,  meaning  that  it  is  founded  on  a law 
which  depends  absolutely  on  the  authority 

of  him  who  made  it. The  word  positive 

also  means  confident,  or  over-confident.— 
Positive  Degree,  in  grammar,  is  the  adjec- 
tive in  its  simple  signification,  without  com- 
parison, or  relation  to  increase  or  diminu- 
tion; as,  good  bad,  &c. Positive  Electri- 

city, a term  applied  to  bodies  supposed  to 
contain  more  than  their  natural  quantity  of 
electricity.  Positive  electricity  being  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  glass,  is  called  the  vitre- 
ous; negative  electricity,  produced  by  rub- 
bing amber  or  resin,  is  called  the  resinous. 

POSOI/OGY,  in  medicine,  the  science 
or  doctrine  of  preparing  and  administering 
doses. 

POS'SE  COMITA'TUS,  in  law,  the  armed 
power  of  the  county,  or  the  attendance  of 
all  persons  charged  by  the  sheriff’  to  assist 
him  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  &c. 

POSSES'SION,  in  law,  the  holding  or 
occupying  of  any  thing,  cither  dejure  or  de 
facto.  Possession  de  jure,  is  the  title  a man 
has  to  enjoy  a thing,  though  it  be  usurped 
and  in  the  actual  possession  of  another;  or 
where  lands  arc  descended  to  a person,  and 
he  has  not  yet  entered  into  them  : and  pos- 
session de  facto,  or  actual  possession,  is 
where  there  is  an  actual  and  cfTcclual  en- 
joyment of  a thing.  Long  undisturbed  pos- 
session is  presumptive  proof  of  right  or  pro- 


perty in  the  possessor. 

POSSES'SIVE  CASE,  in  English  gram- 
mar, the  genitive  case,  or  case  of  nouns  and 
pronouns,  which  cither  denotes  ownership, 
AS  John*s  book  (a  hook  belonging  to  John) ; 
or  some  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  ns 
ilyron*s  admirers  (those  who  admire  the 
writings  of  Byron). 

POST,  after, n Latin  preposition  used  in 
composition  with  several  English  words, 
niid  generally  implying  a relation  of  poste- 
riority. 

POST,  a messenger  or  carrier  of  letters; 
one  that  goes  at  stated  times  to  convey  the 

mail  and  dispatches. A military  station; 

ns,  the  troops  arc  ordered  to  defend  the 
post.'  ‘"“A  public  offire  or  employment.— 
The  name  of  a sort  of  writing  paper,  much 
used  for  letters.— To  ride  post,  to  he  em- 
ployed to  carry  dispatches  and  papers,  and 
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consequently  to  ride  with  speed.  Hence 
to  travel  post,  is  to  travel  expeditiously  by 
the  aid  of  fresh  horses  taken  at  certain 
stations.— To  post,  in  book-keeping,  to 
carry  accounts  from  the  waste-book  or 
journal  to  the  ledger, 

PCySTAGE,  the  duty  or  charge  imposed 
on  letters  or  parcels  conveyed  by  post.  As 
this  charge  is  now  only  one  penny  for  each 
letter  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight, 
whether  conveyed  one  mile  or  one  hundred, 
the  penny-postage  promoters  have  doubt- 
less earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  a nu- 
merous class  of  her  majesty's  subjects. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  may  imagine  that 
the  10  per  cent,  which  has  been  added  to 
their  assessed  taxes  detracts  a little  from 
the  boon  ; but  there  are  others  who,  like 
Cruikshank's  aristocratic  footmen,  “ don't 
know  what  taxes  is!**  and  to  such  it  must 
be  a source  of  unmixed  delight. 

POST-DATE,  to  date  after  the  real  time ; 
as  to  post-date  a bill  or  a contract,  that  is, 
to  date  it  after  the  true  time  of  drawing  the 
one  or  making  the  other. 

POST-DILU'VIAN,  a person  who  lived 
after  the  flood,  or  who  has  lived  since  that 
event. 

POST-DISSETZIN,  in  law,  a writ  in- 
tended to  put  in  possession  a person  who 
has  been  disseized  after  a judgment  to  re- 
cover the  same  lands  of  the  same  person, 
under  the  statute  of  Merton. 

POS'TEA,  in  law,  is  the  return  of  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  in  a cause  after 
a trial  and  verdict  by  writ  of  nisi  prius,  into 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  after  a verdict ; 
and  there  afterwards  recorded. 

PO'STERN,  in  fortification,  a small  gate, 
usually  in  the  angle  of  a flank  of  a bastion, 
or  in  that  of  the  curtain  or  near  the  orillon, 
descending  into  the  ditch. 

POSTHUMOUS,  born  after  the  death  of 
a father.  Also,  published  after  the  death 
of  the  author;  as  posthumous  works, 

POS  TIL,  a marginal  note ; originallv,  a 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  so  called 
because  written  after  the  text. 

P08TLIMINTUM,  or  POSTLIMINY, 
among  the  Romans,  was  the  return  of  a 
person  to  his  own  country  who  had  gone  to 
sojourn  in  a foreign  country,  or  who  had 
been  banished  or  taken  by  an  enemy. 

In  the  modern  law  of  nations,  the  right  of 
postliminy  is  that  by  virtue  of  which,  per- 
sons and  things  taken  by  an  enemy  in  war, 
are  restored  to  their  former  state,  when 
coming  again  under  the  power  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  they  belonged.  But  this 
cannot  extend  in  all  eases  to  personal 
effects,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  as- 
certaining their  identity. 

PO'STMASTER,  the  officer  who  has  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  a post- 
office.— -The  is  the  chief 

officer  of  the  post-office  department,  whose 
duty  is  to  maKc  contracts  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  publiq  mails  and  see  that  they 
are  executed,  and  who  receives  and  is  ac- 
countable for  the  moneys  arising  from  the 
postage  of  letters,  pays  the  expenses,  and 
superintends  the  whole. 


PO  ST-NOTE,  in  commerce,  a bank  note 
intended  to  be  transmitted  to  a distant  place 
by  the  public  mail,  and  made  payable  to 
order;  differing  in  this  from  a common 
bank  note,  which  is  payable  to  the  bearer. 

PO'ST-OFFICE,  an  establishment  for  the 
reception,  conveyance,  and  delivery  of  let- 
ters, &c.  Posts  were  originally  intended  to 
serve  merely  for  the  conveyance  of  public 
dispatches,  and  of  persons  travelling  by 
authority  of  government.  But  the  great 
convenience  it  afforded  to  individuals,  par* 
ticularly  as  commercial  transactions  multi- 
plied and  extended,  to  have  a safe,  regular, 
aud  speedy  communication  between  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  convert  it  into  a source  (and  a most 
unexceptionable  source,  as  it  alw*ays  ap- 
peared to  us)  of  public  revenue.  In  1635 
Charles  I.  erected  a lettei'-office  for  Eng- 
land aud  Scotland;  but  this  extended  only 
to  a few  of  the  principal  roads,  the  times  of 
carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the  postmas- 
ters on  each  road  were  required  to  furnish 
horses  for  the  conveyance  of  the  letters  at 
a mile.  The  plan  did  not  eventually 
succeed;  but  it  led  to  an  establishment  for 
the  conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  weekly.  This  was  in  16-19,  under 
the  commonwealth.  In  165“,  the  post-office 
was  established,  more  after  the  footing  it 
lately  bore,  and  the  rates  of  postage  that 
were  then  fixed  were  continued  till  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne.  But  instead  of  improving, 
the  post  gradually  became  less  expeditious ; 
and  in  1734,  when  a journey  from  London 
to  Bath  was  made  by  the  diligences  in  17 
hours,  the  post  took  40  hours  ! and  on 
other  roads  the  rate  of  travelling  bore  about  j < 
the  same  proportion.  Under  these  circum-  ! S 
stances,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  ' « 
Bath,  comptroller-general  of  the  post-office,  j | 
that  a very  great  improvement  might  be  ! c 
made  in  the  conveyance  of  letters,  in  respect  i 
of  economy,  as  well  as  of  speed  aud  safety,  , £ 
by  contracting  nith  the  proprietors  of  the  I J; 
conches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail;  the  ; ‘ 
latter  being  bound  to  perform  the  journey  , * 
in  a specified  time,  and  take  a guard  with  ; i 
the  mail  for  its  protection.  That  this  plan  I * ^ 
has  worked  well,  and  proved  highly  benefi*  j r 
cial  both  to  the  public  and  the  government,  < ; 
every  one  must  admit;  and  though  a snug  ! « | 
corner  in  the  mail,  once  so  desirable,  mu^  j J • 
now  give  way  to  a place  in  the  rapid  rail-  j ^ j 
way  “train,"  we  are  bound  to  regard  it  j ►! 
as  an  old  friend  who  has  served  us  on  many  j « . 
an  important  occasion.  The  Post  Office  jj 

Act  (1^9),  which recognisosthccxpcdicncy  , « 

of  one  uniform  postage  of  One  Penny,  J®*’  J i 
all  Inland  Letters  within  a certain  weight,  i p i 
and  without  reference  to  the  bcvcrol  dii-  , • 
tanccs  of  their  delivery,  is  now  in  operation;  ■ 
but  in  delegating  its  powers  of  execution  j j ; 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  “ My  Lords”  art  r 
empowered  to  alter,  fix,  reduce,  or  remit  the  J 
rate  of  postage  at  any  time;  and  also,  from  ^ 
time  to  time,  to  appoint  whether  the  p • o 
age  shall  be  paid  by  the  sender  or  » 

receiver,  or  cither  way,  at  the  option  of  the  | « 

sender.  The  experiment  it  thus  open  at  j » 

times  to  rcvisal.  Newspapers  go  frC'^' 
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Great  Britain  through  the  General  post; 
they  must  be  open  at  each  end;  anv  writing 
or  inclosore  suojects  them  to  a treble  post- 
age. To  the  British  colonies  they  also  go 
free,  if  put  into  a post-office  within  seven 
days  of  publication.  To  the  Continent, 
where  English  papers  are  received  free, 
those  printed  in  their  language  arc  also  free 
here.  The  West  India  and  America  Packet 
is  made  up  the  loth  day  of  every  month,  and 
the  Leeward  Island  Packet  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  every  month.  Those  for  France 
daily,  except  Sunday,  and  for  other  parts  of 
Europe  every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

PO'STSCRIPT,  an  addition  made  to  a 
letter  after  it  is  concluded  and  signed  by 
the  writer.  Also,  any  addition  made  to  a 
literary  performance  after  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  finished,  containing  something 
omitted  or  something  new  occurring  to  the 
writer. 

POSTULATES,  fundamental  principles 
in  any  art  or  science,  which  arc  too  easy  and 
self-evident  to  need  demonstration. 

POTAR'GO,  a kind  of  pickle  imported 
from  the  W'est  Indies. 

POT'ASIl  fpotauaj,  in  chemistry,  the 
popular  name  of  vegetable  fixed  alkali  in  an 
unrefined  state,  procured  from  the  ashes  of 
certain  plants  by  lixiviation  and  evapora- 
tion. The  matter  remaining  after  evapo- 
ration is  refined  in  a crucible  or  furnace, 
and  the  extractive  substance  burnt  off  or  dis- 
sipated. Refined  potash  is  called  pearlask. 

POTAS'SIUM,  in  chemistry,  a substance 
procured  by  passing  a galvanic  charge 
through  vegetable  alkali,  of  which  it  is  the 
metallic  basis.  Potassium  has  the  most 
powerful  affinity  foroxygen  of  all  substances 
jcDowii ; it  takes  it  from  every  other  com- 
pound, and  hence  is  a most  important  agent 
in  chemical  analysis. 

POTATO,  a productive,  wholesome,  and 
nutritive  root  of  the  genus  Solanum ; a 
native  of  America.  It  is  the  principal  food 
of  the  poor  in  some  countries,  and  has 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  be- 
stowed on  man.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
i British  dominions  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  the  16th  century;  but  it  came  slowly  into 
use,  and  even  at  this  day  is  by  no  means 
' esteemed  in  some  countries  of  Europe  so 
much  as  it  deserves.  - Potato  brandy  t 
Several  physicians  have  already  pointed 
out  the  deleterious  effects  of  potato  brandy : 
out  as  the  researches  of  chemists  could  not 
ind  any  injurious  principle  in  the  rectified 
spirit,  Ro  attention  was  paid  to  this  opinion. 
W.  Krauss,  of  Dusscldorff,  imagines  that  he 
las  found  out  the  difference  between  spirit 
•f  wine  and  spirit  of  potatoes,  but  he  deems 
t much  more  important  first  to  show  that 
»ot  only  is  the  rectification  of  the  latter 
• pint  loo  often  carelessly  conducted,  but 
he  spirit  itself  is  made  from  potatoes  which 
- re  either  rotten,  or  whicii  nave  begun  to 
ermiiiatc.  Its  effects  upon  the  human 
•ame  he  describes  as  dreadful;  producing 
eiirium  tremens,  idiocy,  Ac." 
POTENTIAL,  having  power  to  impress 
n us  the  idcH'^  of  certain  ijualities,  though 
le  f|ualitics  arc  not  inherent  in  tiic  thing; 


as  potential  heat  or  cold. Potential  mood, 

in  grammar,  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which 
is  used  to  express  the  power,  possibility, 
liberty,  or  necessity  of  an  action  or  of  being ; 
as,  I may  go,  he  can  sing. 

POT'JSTONE,  in  mineralogy,  a kind  of 
indurated  black  talc,  passing  into  serpen- 
tine. It  is  of  a greenish  gray  colour,  and 
occurs  massive,  or  in  granular  concretions. 

PO'FTERN  ORE,  in  mineralogy,  a spe- 
cies of  ore  which,  from  its  aptness  to  vitrify 
like  the  glazing  of  potteris  ware,  the  miners 
call  by  this  name. 

POTTERY,  the  manufacture  of  earthen 
pots,  or  earthenware  in  general,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  coarser  sorts.  The  better 
kinds  of  pottery,  called  in  this  country 
Staffordshire  xoare,  are  made  of  an  artificial 
mixture  of  alumina  and  silica ; the  former 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a fine  clay  from  De- 
vonshire chiefiy;  and  the  latter  consisting 
of  chert  or  fiint,  w'hich  is  heated  red-hot, 
quenched  in  water,  and  then  sifted  to  pow- 
der. Each  material,  carefully  powdered 
and  sifted,  is  diffused  through  water  mixed 
by  measure,  and  brought  to  a due  consist- 
ency by  evaporation  ; it  is  then  highly 
plastic,  and  formed  upon  the  potters’  wheel 
or  lathe  into  various  circular  vessels,  or 
moulded  into  other  forms,  which,  after 
having  been  dried  in  a warm  room,  are  en- 
closed in  baked  clay  vessels,  resembling 
bandboxes,  and  called  seggars;  these  arc 
ranged  in  the  kiln  so  as  nearly  to  fill  it, 
leaving  only  space  enough  for  the  fuel ; here 
the  ware  is  kept  red-hot  for  a considerable 
time,  and  thus  brought  to  the  state  of 
biscuit.  This  is  afterwards  glazed,  which  is 
done  by  dipping  the  biscuit-ware  into  u tub 
containing  a mixture  of  about  CO  parts  of 
litharge,  lU  of  clay,  and  20  of  ground  Hint, 
diffused  in  water  to  a creamy  consistence, 
and  when  taken  out  enough  ^hercs  to  the 
nicce  to  give  an  uniform  glazing  when  agaiu 
heated.  The  pieces  are  then  again  packed 
up  in  the  seggars,  with  small  bits  of  pottery 
interposed  between  each  and  fixed  in  a kiln 
as  before.  The  glazing  mixture  fuses  at  a 
very  moderate  heat,  and  gives  an  uniform 
glossy  coating,  which  finishes  the  process 
w hen  it  is  intended  for  common  w hite  ware. 
[See  Kaiitiienwarb.] 

POUNCE,  gum-snndarach  pulverized,  n 
fine  nowder  used  to  prevent  ink  from 
sprenaing  on  paper.  There  is  also  a kind 
of  pounce,  used  by  embroiderers  and  lacc- 
mnkers,  which  is  made  of  charcoal  dust, 
and  enclosed  in  muslin,  &c.  to  be  passed 
over  holes  pricked  in  the  work,  to  mark  the 
lines  or  designs  on  a paper  umlGrnentli.~-> 
Pounces,  in  falconry,  the  talons  or  claws  of 
a bird  of  a prey. 

POUND,  a weight  containing  12  ounces 
troy,  and  16  avoirdupois  weight.  It  also 
denotes  a money  of  account ; so  called  be- 
cause the  ancient  pound  of  silver  weighed  a 
pound  troy.— — /'ownd,  any  enclosed  place, 
erected  by  authority,  iti  which  cattle  arc 
confined  when  taken  in  trespassing,  or 
going  at  large,  in  violation  of  law.  A 
common  pound  is  kept  in  every  township, 
lordship,  or  village;  and  it  is  said  tlicro 
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THE  XARCOTIC  PROPEBTT  OP  THE  POTATO  IS  WHOLLY  DISSIPATED  BY  COOKING,  AND  IT  IS  THEN  PERFECTLY  WHOLESOME. 
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ought  to  be  one  in  every  parisli,  the  want 
whereof  is  punishable  in  a court-lcet. 

POXJRPRES'TRE,  in  law,  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  highway,  by  the  erection  of  a 
shed,  or  the  throwing  out  a window,  &c. 

POW'ER,  in  a philosophical  sense,  the 
faculty  of  doing  or  performing  anything. 
The  exertion  of  power  proceeds  from  the 
will;  and  in  strictness,  no  being  destitute 

of  will  or  intelligence  can  exert  power. 

Active  power  is  that  which  moves  the  body ; 
speculative  power  is  that  by  which  we  see, 
judge,  remember,  or,  in  general,  by  which 
we  think.  Power  may  exist  without  exer- 
tion: we  have  power  to  speak  when  we  are 
silent.  This  word,  indeed,  has  an  almost 
unlimited  signihcation,  whether  as  regards 
animal  strength  or  mental  ability : we  speak 
of  the  powers  of  genius  ; the  reasoning 
powers ; the  power  which  a man  has  of 
relieving  the  distressed;  his  moral  power, 
&c. Power  also  means  force  or  momen- 

tum ; as,  the  power  of  the  wind,  which 
propels  a ship  or  overturns  a building ; or 
the  immense  power  of  steam  when  applied 

to  machinery. Power,  in  mechanics,  any 

force  which,  applied  to  a machine,  sets  it  in 
motion.  There  are  six  simple  machines, 
which  are  particularly  denominated  the  six 
mechanical  powers,  namely,  the  lever,  the 
balance,  the  screw,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the 
wedge,  and  the  pulley.  The  simple  weight, 
as  applied  to  clocks,  jacks,  and  other  ma- 
chines, is  the  power  which  can  be  most 
easily  applied  as  a first  mover,  and  its  ac- 
tion also  is  most  uniform.  As  this  power 
requires  to  be  renewed  after  a certain  pe- 
riod, it  is  mostly  used  for  slow  movements. 
The  spring  is  a useful  moving  power,  but, 
like  the  weight,  it  requires  to  be  wound 
up  after  a certain  time,  whence  it  is  also 
chiefly  used  for  slow  movements.  The 
spring  differs  from  the  weight  in  one  re- 
markable respect,  which  is,  that  its  action 
is  never  uniform,  being  strongest  when 
most  bent;  but  there  are  met  hods  of  recti- 
fying this  defect.  Thus  the  chain  of  a 
watch  is  made  to  wind  on  a conical  piece  of 
metal,  which  assists  the  action  of  the  spring 
when  it  is  wanted. — The  steam  of  boiling 
water  is  a most  powerful  agent,  and  recent 
improvements  have  extended  the  applica- 
tion of  it  from  the  smallest  to  the  most 
powerful  engines.  The  power  of  a horse 
will  raise  a weight  over  a pulley  SOlbs.  four 
miles  an  hour,  which  is  equal  to  drawing  a 
load  of  two  tons  on  a level  road  the  same 
distance. Power,  in  arithmetic,  the  pro- 

duct of  any  quantity  multiplied  by  itself  any 
number  01  times,  as  the  square,  cube,  bi- 
quadrate,  &c.-  ‘Power,  in  law,  the  autho- 
rity wliich  one  man  gives  another  to  act  for 
lum.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  this 
is  done  is  called  a power  of  attorney. 

POWTER,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
certain  kind  of  pigeon  which  has  a habit  of 
swelling  up  its  neck  when  it  is  displeased. 

POYNING'S  liAW,  an  act  of  narliament 
made  under  Henry  VIT.,  whereby  the  law 
of  England  became  in  force  in  Ireland.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Sir  Edward  Poyning, 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


PRACTICE,  in  arithmetic,  a neat  and 
easy  w'ay  of  determining  the  amount  of 
numbers  of  articles  at  a price,  by  taking 
the  aliquot  parts  of  a pound  or  shilling,  di- 
viding accordingly,  and  adding  the  quoti- 
ents together  for  pounds  or  shillings. 

Practice  of  the  courts,  in  law,  the  form  and 
manner  of  conducting  or  carrying  ou  suits 
at  law  or  in  equity. 

PRiECEP'TORIS,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, certain  benefices  having  their  name 
from  being  possessed  by  the  more  eminent 
Templars,  whom  the  chief  master,  by  his 
authority,  created  and  called  Praceptores 
Templi. 

PRaE'CIPE  in  CAPTTE,  in  law,  a writ 
issuing  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  a 
tenant  who  held  of  the  king  in  chief,  as  of  j 
his  crown,  and  not  as  of  any  honour,  castle, 
or  manor.  | 

PRaECIPITA'TIO  i)b  Robure,  in  anti-  ; 
quity,  a capital  punishment  among  the  i 
Romans,  which  consisted  in  throwing  the 
criminal  lieadlong  from  that  part  of  the  j 
prison  which  was  called  Robur.  I 

PRyECOG'NITA,  things  previously  known  | 
in  order  to  understand  something  else.  Thus  I 
a knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  is  one  of  the  pracogniia  of  medical  , 
science  and  skill.  I 

PRaEFEC'TURE,  in  antiquity,  an  appel-  ] 
latiou  given  to  certain  towns  in  Italy,  whose  ’ 
inhabitants  had  the  name  of  Roman  citi-  « 
zens,  but  were  neither  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
own  laws  nor  magistrates,  being  governed 
by  annual  prefects  sent  from  Rome.  These  . 
were  generally  such  places  as  were  suspect-  s 
ed,  or  had  some  way  or  other  incurred  the  | 
displeasure  of  the  state. — The  title  pnr/ec-  j 
tus  was  given  to  many  officers  in  ancient 
Rome. 

PR/EMUNI'RE,  in  law,  a writ  panted  . 
against  a person  for  introducing  and  main-  ; 
taining  the  papal  power,  creating  an  impe- 
rium  in  imperio,  and  yielding  that  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  the  pope,  which  consti- 
tutionally belongs  to  our  rightful  sovereign. 

PRyENO'MEN,  among  the  Romans,  like 
our  Christian  name,  scn’cd  to  distinguish 
brothers,  &c.,  from  each  other;  as  Caius, 
Lucius,  l^Iarcus,  Julius,  &c.  Care  was  gc-  : 
nernlly  taken,  in  conferring  the  pranomen,  i 
to  give  that  of  the  father  to  the  oldest,  that 
of  the  grandfather  to  the  second,  and  so  on. 
The  prtrnomen  was  not  brought  into  use 
till  long  after  the  nom'»a,  or  familv  name,  j 
Pll/ETEXTA,  orTooA  Pra?tkVta,  was 
a long  white  robe,  with  a Purple  border,  ■ 
originally  appropriated  by  Tullius  Hosti-  ; 
lius  to  the  Roman  magistrates  and  some 
of  the  priests ; but  afterwards  worn  by  chil-  ^ 
dren  of  quality,  by  boys  till  the  age  of  se- 
vcntccn,  when  they  assumed  the  toga  vi-  , 
rilis ; and  bv  girls  till  they  were  mamed.  , 
PRyK  TOk,  a chief  magistrate  ainong  the 
Romans,  instituted  for  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls  ^ 
The  office  of  pr^rtor  was  instituted  in  the  j 
year  of  the  city  3S8,  to  administer  justiee 
in  the  city,  instead  of  the  consuls,  who  were  j 
at  that  time  wholly  engaged  in  foreign  wars-  • 
The  institution  also  was  intended  to  com*  , 
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pcnsate  to  the  Dobility  the  loss  of  their  ex- 
clusire  right  to  the  consulship,  to  which 
honour  the  commons  had  now  put  in  their 
claim,  and  succeeded.  The  prsetor  decreed 
and  proclaimed  public  feasts,  had  the  power 
to  make  and  repeal  laws,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  senate  and  the  people ; and  kept 
a register  of  all  the  freed-men  who  were  en- 
franchised at  Rome.  In  the  absence  of  the 
consuls  he  had  a right  to  command  the  ar- 
mies ; he  also  commanded  the  quastors,  who 
served  him  as  lieutenants,  and  w ere  charged 
with  part  of  the  business  of  bis  office.  He 
was  entitled  to  the  pratexta,  the  curule 
chair,  and  two  lictors  to  walk  before  him 
in  Rome,  and  six  when  out  of  the  city. 

FR.ETORIA'NI,  Fb^tori^  Coiiortes, 
or  Pretorian  Guards,  were  the  emperor’s 
guards,  who  in  time  w*ere  increased  to  ten 
thousand.  The  Fraitorian  hands  owe  their 
6rst  institution  to  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
chose  for  his  guards  a company  of  the 
bravest  men  in  his  army;  but  in  time  they 
became  very  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  their 
country. 

FRyETCyRIUM,  among  the  Romans,  de- 
noted the  hall  or  court  where  the  prstor 
administered  justice : it  w'as  also  his  palace. 
PRAGMATIC  SANCTION,  in  the  civil 
. law,  is  a rescript  or  answer  of  the  sovereign, 
^ delivered  by  advice  of  his  council  to  some 
college,  order,  or  body  of  people,  who  con- 
sult him  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  their 
community.  A similar  answer  given  to  an 
individual  is  called  simply  a rescript.— ~ 
The  tenn  pragmatic  tanction  w as  given  to 
the  settlement  made  by  Charles  VI.,  em- 
i peror  of  Germany,  when,  having  no  sons, 
lin  1722  be  settled  bis  hereditary  dominions 
* on  bis  eldest  daughter,  the  archduchess 
Maria  Theresa. 

FRA'IRIE  (a  French  word,  signifying  a 
^meadow),  used  to  desi^ate  the  reraarkaole 
matural  meadows,  or  inains,  which  are  priii- 
'cipally  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  N. 
■America.  They  are  classed  as  follows  : — 
1.  The  heathy,  or  buehy,  which  have  springs, 
%and  are  covered  with  small  shrubs,  bushes, 
fflpipe-vines,  &c.,  very  common  in  Indiana, 
t Illinois,  and  Missouri.  2.  The  dry,  or  roll- 
"ina,  generally  destitute  of  water,  and  almost 
1 sll  vegetation  but  grass.  These  arc  the  most 
‘Common  and  extensive:  the  traveller  may 
» wander  for  days  in  these  vast  and  nearly  level 
f plains,  without  wood  or  water,  and  see  no 
f ibjcct  rising  above  the  plain  of  the  horizon. 
L In  this  kina  of  prairies  roam  immense  herds 
r «f  bisons.  3.  The  alluvial  or  wet  prairies 
p onu  the  third  and  smallest  division;  they 
Lire  covered  with  a rich  vegetation,  and  have 
f \ black,  deep,  and  friable  soil,  of  inexhausti- 
^ lie  fertility ; but  in  a state  of  nature  they 
k’\re  coverea  with  tall  rank  grass,  and  in  the 
palny  season  are  frequently  overflowed,  or 
P'  ontnin  numerous  pools,  the  waters  of  which 
L lass  off  solely  by  evaporation. 

1 FIIAM,  or  Praam,  a flat-bottomed  boat 
1 r lighter,  used  in  Holland  for  conveying 
k o^kIa  toor  fromaship  in  londlngor  unload- 
1 ng.  Also  A kind  of  floating  battery  mount- 
k :)g  several  cannon,  used  in  covering  the 
i isembarkation  of  troops. 

PRATIQUE,  in  commerce,  a license  or 
permission  to  hold  intercourse  and  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a place,  after  having 
performed  quarantine,  or  upon  a certificate 
that  the  ship  did  not  come  from  an  infected 
place. 

PREAD'AMITE,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  by  some 
are  supposed  to  have  lived  before  Adam 

PRE' AMBLE,  in  law',  the  introductory 
matter  to  a statute,  w’hich  contains  the  rea- 
sons for  making  such  an  enactment. 

PREB'END,  the  stipend  or  maintenance 
a prebendary  receives  out  of  the  estate  of  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  Prebends 
are  simple  or  dignitary;  a simple  prebend 
has  no  more  than  the  revenue  for  its  sup* 
port ; but  a prebend  with  dignity,  has  al- 
ways a jurisdiction  annexed  to  it. 

PREB'ENDARY,  an  ecclesiastic  who  en- 
joys a prebend.  The  difference  between  a 
prebendary  and  a canon  is,  that  the  former 
receives  his  prebend  in  consideration  of  his 
officiating  in  the  church;  but  the  latter 
merely  in  consequence  of  bis  being  received 
into  the  cathedral. 

PRECE'DENCE,  by  custom  and  cour- 
tesy, the  right  of  taking  place  before  ano- 
ther, which  is  determined  by  authority,  and 
followed  exactly  on  all  public  occasions  of 
processions  and  the  like. 

PRE"CEDENT,  in  law,  a judicial  deci- 
sion, which  serves  as  a rule  for  future  de*‘ 
terminations  in  similar  or  analogous  cases: 
thus  the  precedents  of  a court  have  the 
force  of  law’s,  and  no  court  will  revcrsi*  a 

judgment  contrary  to  many  precedents. 

Precedent  also  frequently  denotes  an  origi- 
nal authentic  instrument  or  writing,  which 
serves  as  a form  to  draw  others  by. 

PRECENTOR,  the  chanter  or  master  of 
the  choir  in  a cathedral. 

PRE'CEPT,  in  law,  a command  in  writ- 
ing sent  by  a justice  of  the  pence,  &c.,  for 
bringing  a person,  record,  or  other  matter 
before  him. — In  a general  sense,  a precept 
signifies  any  commandment  or  order  intend- 
ed as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action;  but 
applied  i>orticularly  to  commands  respect- 
ing moral  conduct.  Hcncc  preceptor,  a 
teacher. 

PllECES'SION  of  the  EQ'UINOXES,  in 
astronomy,  n motion  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  by  w'hich  the  equinoctial  points,  or 
nodes,  recede,  w’ith  reference  to  tlie  stars, 
1^  23'  45"  in  a century.  It  appears  that  the 
pole,  tlie  solstices,  flic  equinoxes,  and  all 
the  other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  have  a retro- 
grade motion,  and  are  constantly  moving 
from  cast  to  west,  or  from  Aries  towards 
Pisces,  ^c.,  by  means  of  which  the  equinoc- 
tial points  arc  carried  further  and  further 
back  among  the  preceding  signs  or  stars  at 
the  rate  of  about  6U^  ' eacii  year;  which 
retrograde  motion  is  called  the  precession, 
recession,  or  retroeession,  of  the  equinoxes. 
It  was  discovered  by  Ilipparclms,  a century 
and  a half  before  the  Ciiristian  era,  though 
it  is  alleged  tiiat  the  astronomers  of  luma 
had  discovered  it  long  before. 

I’RECITITATK,  in  cliemistrj*,  is  any 
matter  or  substance  which,  having  been 
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dissolved  in  a fluid,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  on  the  addition  of  some  other 
substance,  capable  of  producing  a decom- 
position of  the  compound.  The  term  is  ge- 
nerally applied  when  the  separation  takes 
place  in  a flocculent  or  pulverulent  form ; in 
opposition  to  crystalization,  which  implies 
a like  separation  in  an  angular  form.  But 
chemists  call  a mass  of  crystals  a precipi- 
tate, when  they  subside  so  suddenly,  that 
their  proper  crystaline  shape  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  naked  eye. Frecipitaie 

per  se,  or  red  precipitate,  the  red  oxyde  or 
peroxyde  of  mercury. 

PRECIPITA'TION,  in  chemistry,  the 
process  of  decomposition  by  which  any 
body  separates  from  others  in  a solution 
and  falls  to  the  bottom. 

PREDESTINA'TION,  in  theology,  a 
term  to  denote  the  pre-ordination  of  men 
by  the  Supreme  Being  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness or  misery.  One  who  believes  in  this 
doctrine  is  called  a predeeiinarian. 

PREDIC'AMENT,  in  logic,  a category. 
The  school  philosophers  distribute  all  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts  and  ideas  into  ge- 
nera or  classes,  which  the  Greeks  call  ca- 
tegorice,  and  the  Latins  predicamenla. 

PREDTCATE,  in  logic,  that  part  of  a 
proposition  which  affirms  or  denies  some- 
thing of  the  subject;  thus,  in  these  propo- 
sitions, “ snow  is  white,  ink  is  not  white,” 
whiteness  is  the  predicate  affirmed  of  snow, 
and  denied  of  ink. 

f*RE-EMP'T10N,  the  right  of  purchas- 
ing before  others.  I’rior  discovery  of  land 
inhabited  by  uncivilized  tribes  is  held  to 
give  the  discoverer  the7>re-emp^»07i,  or  right 
of  purchase  before  others. 

PREEN,  to  clean,  arrange,  and  dress  the 
feathers,  as  fowls,  to  enable  them  to  glide 
more  easily  through  the  air  or  water.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with  two 
glands  on  their  rump,  which  secrete  an  oily 
substance  into  a bag,  from  which  they  draw 
it  with  the  bill  and  spread  it  over  the  fea- 
thers. 

PRETIX,  or  AFTIX,  in  grammar,  a par- 
ticle put  to  the  beginning  of  a \yord,  either 
to  vary  its  form  or  alter  its  signifleation. 

•P  R E H E N'S  I L E,  adapted  to  seize  or 
grasp.  Thus  we  say,  the  tails  of  some 
monkeys  are  prehensile. 

PREUNTTE,  a mineral  of  the  siliceous 
kind,  of  an  apnle-grcen  or  greenish  gray 
colour.  It  has  Dccu  called  shorl,  emerald, 
chrysoprasc,  fclspath,  chrysolite,  and  zeo- 
lite. It  is  massive  or  crystnlizcd,  but  the 
form  of  its  crystals  cannot  be  determined 
in  consequence  of  their  aggregation. 

PRE"JU1)ICE,  decision  neither  founded 
upon  nor  consistent  with  reason,  and  the 
error  of  ignorance,  weakness,  or  idleness. 
It  is  the  enemy  of  all  truth,  knowledge, 
and  improvement ; and  is  llie  blindness  of 
the  mind,  rendering  its  powers  useless  and 
mischievous.  Innumerable  arc  the  preju- 
dices we  imbibe  in  our  youth ; wc  are  ac- 
customed to  believe  without  reflection,  and 
to  receive  opinions  from  others  without  ex- 
amining the  grounds  by  which  they  can  be 
supported. 


PRE'LATE,  an  ecclesiastic  raised  to 
some  eminent  dignity  in  the  church ; as  a 
bishop,  an  archbishop,  or  a patriarch.  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a prelate  is  called  a 
prelacy. 

PRELIM'INARY,  in  general,  denotes 
something  to  be  examined  and  determined 
before  an  affair  can  be  treated  of  to  the 
purpose.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  con- 
sist chiefly  in  settling  the  powers  of  am- 
bassadors, and  certain  points  in  dispute, 
wdiich  must  be  determined  previous  to  the 
treaty  it.self. 

PREM'ISES,  in  logic,  the  two  first  pro- 
positions of  a syllogism,  from  which  the  in- 
ference or  conclusion  is  drawn.  Also,  pro- 
positions antecedently  proposed  or  proved. 

Premises,  in  law,  lands,  tenements,  &c. 

before  mentioned  in  a lease  or  deed. 

PRE  MIUM,  properly,  a reward  or  re- 
compense ; but  it  is  chiefiy  used  in  a mer- 
cantile sense  for  the  sum  of  money  given 
to  an  insurer,  w’hether  of  ships,  bouses, 
lives,  &c.  Also  the  recompense  or  prize 
offered  for  a specific  discovery,  or  for  suc- 
cess in  an  enterprise.  It  is  sometimes  sy- 
nonymous with  interest ; but  generally  it 
is  a sum  per  cent,  distinct  from  the  inte- 
rest ; as,  the  bank  lends  money  to  govern- 
ment at  a premium  of  2 per  cent. 

PREMON'STR.^NTS,  a religious  order 
of  regular  canons  or  monks  of  Pr^montrd, 
in  the  isle  of  France;  instituted  in  1120. 

PREMOR'SE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
which,  when  applied  to  toots,  means  such 
as  are  not  tapering,  but  blunt  at  the  end; 
when  applied  to  leaves,  such  as  end  very 
obtusely  with  unequal  notches. 

PllEPEN'bE,  in  law,  premeditation  and 
forethought  ns  applied  to  bad  actions; 
whence  the  term  malice  prepense. 

PREPOSTTION,  in  grammar,  a part  of 
speech,  which  is  used  to  show  the  relation 
of  one  subject  to  another. 

PREUOG'ATIVE,  an  exclusive  or  pecu- 
liar privilege. The  royal  prerogative  is 

that  special  pre  eminence  which  a sove- 
reign has  not  only  over  oilier  persons,  but 
over  the  ordinary  course  of  the  common 
law,  ill  riglit  of  the  regal  dignity.  Among 
these  are  the  right  of  appointing  ambassa- 
dors, ami  of  making  peace  and  war. -It 

is  the  jirerogative  of  the  house  of  lords  in 
Great  Britain  to  decide  legal  micstioiis 
after  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  have 
been  appealed  against.  It  is  the  prerep/r- 
live  of  the  house  of  commons  to  detenninc 
the  validity  of  all  elections  of  their  own 
members.  It  is  the  prerogatix'e  of  a father 
to  govern  his  children.  And  the  right  of 
governing  created  beings  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Great  Creator. 

PKEUOG'ATIVK  COURT,  an  ecclcM- 
nsticnl  court  established  for  the  trial  of  ajj 
testamentary  causes,  where  the  deceased 
has  left  bona  notabilia  (5/.)  within  twodif- 
Icrcnt  dioceses.  In  w hich  case  the  probate 
of  wills  belongs  to  the  archbishop  of  the 
j»rovinre,  by  way  of  special  pirrtq.iti'e- 
And  all  causes  relating  to  the  wills,  adnu- 
nistrations,  or  legacies  of  such  persons,  are 
originally  cognizable  herein,  before  a judge 
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appointed  by  the  archbishop,  called  the 
judge  of  the  prerogative  court. 

PRESBYO  PIA,  in  medicine,  tliat  defect 
in  vision  by  which  objects  that  are  near  are 
seen  confusedly,  but  those  at  a distance 
more  distinctly.  It  proceeds  from  various 
causes,  but  generally  arises  from  too  great 
flatness  in  the  crystaline  humour,  and  is 
common  v^ith  aged  persons. 

PRES'BYTER,  in  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian church,  an  elder ; one  who  had  autho- 
rity in  the  church,  and  whose  duty  was  to 
watch  over  the  flock.  The  word  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  it  usually  signibes  a rtiler 
or  governor;  it  being  a title  of  office  and 
dignity,  not  of  age,  and  in  this  sense  bishops 
are  sometimes  called  presbyters  in  the  New 
Testament. 

PRESBYTE'RIANS,  a sect  of  Protest- 
ants, so  called  from  their  maintaining  that 
the  government  of  the  church  appointed  in 
the  New  Testament  was  by  presbyteries ; 
that  is,  by  ministers  and  ruUng  ciders,  as- 
sociated for  its  government  and  discipline. 
^The  kirk  or  church  of  Scotland  is  go- 
verned by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general 
assemblies:  which  constitution  was  intro- 
duced from  Geneva,  together  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin,  the  reformer  of  that  coun- 
try, by  the  well-known  John  Knox.  In  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  there  are  flftecn  synods, 
and  sixty-nine  presbyteries.  The  presbyte- 
rians  stand  opposed  to  the  episcopalians, 
the  latter  preferring  the  hierarchy  of  bi- 
shops; and  to  congrepationalists  or  inde- 
pendents, who  hold  every  pastor  to  be  as 
a bishop  or  overseer  of  his  own  congrega- 
tion, independent  of  any  person  or  body  of 
men. 

PRESCRIP'TION,  in  law,  a right  and 
title  to  a thing  pounded  upon  a continued 
possession  of  it  beyond  the  memory  of 
•man.— Prescrip/ion  differs  from  custom, 
which  is  a local  usage«  Prescription  is  a 

personal  usage  annexed  to  the  person. 

Prescription,  in  medicine,  a direction  of  rc- 
‘medies  for  a disease  and  the 'manner  of 
using  them,  as  prescribed  by  a physician. 

PRES'ENCE  OP  MINI),  that  calm,  col- 
^ lected  state  of  the  mind  and  faculties,  which 
enables  a person  to  speak  or  act  without 
disorder  or  embarrassment  in  unexpected 
difficulties. 

PRES'KNT  TENSE,  in  grammar,  the 
tense  or  form  of  a verb  which  expresses  ac- 
tion or  being  in  the  present  time,  as  " I am 
* reading  or  sometiiing  that  exists  at  all 
‘ times,  as  " temperance  is  always  to  be  pre- 
' ferred  to  excess;''  or  it  expresses  habits  or 
general  truths,  as  plants  grow ; \nxds  Jly ; 
'dogs  bark,  Ac. 

rREBENTA'TION,  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  act  of  a patron  offering  his  clerk  to  the 
' bishop,  to  be  instituted  in  a benefice  of  his 
.'’gift.  An  advowson  is  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion. A patron  may  revoke  his  presenta- 
tion before  institution,  but  not  afterwards. 

PRESENTMENT,  in  law,  a dcclarntiun 
ir  report  made  by  jurors  or  others  of  any 
offence  to  be  inquired  of  in  the  court  to 
' which  it  is  presented. 


PRES'ENTS,  in  the  plural,  is  used  in  law 
for  a deed  of  conveyance,  a lease,  or  other 
written  instrument ; as  in  the  phrase 
“Know  all  men  by  these  presents;*'  that  is, 
by  the  w’riting  itself,  per  presentes. 

PRESER'VE,  a small  enclosed  place  in 
gentlemen’s  grounds,  where  game  is  pre- 
served. 

PRES'IDENT,  an  officer  appointed  to 
preside  over  a corporation,  company,  or  as- 
sembly of  men,  to  keep  order,  manage  their 
concerns,  or  govern  their  proceedings.  Also 
an  officer  appointed  or  elected  to  govern  a 
province  or  territory,  or  to  administer  the 

government  of  a nation. Vice  president, 

one  wlio  is  second  in  authority  to  the  pre- 
sident, and  performs  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent when  the  latter  is  disabled  or  absent. 

PRESS,  a machine  or  instrument  by 
which  things  are  compressed.  It  acts  by 
means  of  the  screw,  and  serves  for  different 
purposes,  as  a w ine  press,  a cheese-press, 
&c. By  the  press  is  meant  the  publica- 

tions which  are  issued  through  the  means 
of  printing.  “ A free  press  is  a great  bless- 
ing to  a free  people ; a licentious  press  is  a 

curse  to  society." Liberty  of  the  press. 

[See  Liberty.] 

PRESS'-GANG,  a detachment  of  seamen 
under  the  command  of  an  officer,  empow- 
ered to  impress  men  into  the  naval  service. 

PRESS  MAN,  in  printing,  a workman 
who  manages  the  press  and  impresses  the 
sheets. 

PRESS'URE,  the  force  of  one  body  act- 
ing on  another  by  weight  or  the  continued 
application  of  power.  Pressure  is  occa- 
sioned by  weight  or  gravity,  by  the  motion 
of  bodies,  by  the  expansion  of  fluids,  by 
elasticity,  &c.  The  degree  of  pressure  is  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  pressing 
body,  or  to  the  power  applied,  or  to  the 

clastic  force  of  resisting  bodies. In  a 

moral  sense,  wc  speak  of  the  pressure  of 
debts,  the  pressure  of  taxes,  the  jiresaure  of 
afllictions,  &c. 

PRESTA'TION  MON'EY,  a sum  of 
money  paid  yearly  by  archdeacons  and 
other  dignitaries  to  their  bishop,  pro  exte- 
riore  jurisdictione. 

PRESTIMONY,  in  canon  law,  a fund 
for  the  support  of  a priest,  appropriated  by 
the  founder,  but  not  erected  into  any  title 
of  beneflee,  and  not  subject  to  the  pope  or 
the  ordinary. 

PREST'-MONEY,  called  earnest-money, 
the  sum  given  to  a soldier  at  the  time  he 
enlists,  so  called  because,  it  binds  the  re- 
ceiver to  be  ready  for  service  at  all  times 
appointed. 

PRESUMPTIVE  EVIDENCE,  inlaw, 
is  that  which  is  derived  from  circunistanccs 
which  necessarily  or  usually  attend  n fact, 
ns  distinct  from  direct  evidence  or  positive 
proof. 

PRETEN'BION,  a holding  out  the  np- 
penrnnee  of  right  or  possession  of  a thing, 
with  a view  to  make  others  believe  what 
is  not  real,  or  wlml,  if  true,  is  not  vet 
know'll  or  admitted.  There  are  in-founded 
pretensions  and  well-founded  pretensions: 
for  instance,  a man  may  make  pretensions 
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to  rights  which  he  cannot  maintain,  or  to 
skill  which  he  does  not  possess;  and  he 
may  make  pretensions  to  acquirements 
which  he  really  possesses,  but  is  not  known 
to  possess. 

PRETERIMPER'FECT,  in  grammar,  an 
epithet  designating  the  tense  whieh  ex- 
presses action  or  being  not  perfectly  past. 

PRETERIT,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  tense  whieh  expresses  an  action 
perfectly  past  or  finished,  but  without  a 
specification  of  time.  It  is  called  also  the 
perfect  tense ; as  scripsi,  I have  written. 

PRETERI'TION,  in  rhetorie,  a figure 
by  which,  in  pretending  to  pass  over  any- 
thing, we  make  a summary  mention  of  it ; 
as,  " I wiR  not  say  the  prince  is  noble,  or 
that  he  is  as  learned  as  he  is  accomplished,” 
&c.  The  most  artful  praises  are  those  be- 
stowed by  way  of  preterition. 

preternatural,  an  epithet  for 
those  events  in  the  physieal  world  which 
are  deemed  extraordinary,  but  not  miraeu- 
lous ; in  distinetion  from  events  whieh  are 
supernatural,  wliich  cannot  be  produced  by 
physical  laws  or  powers,  and  must  there- 
fore be  produced  by  the  direct  intervention 
of  Omnipotence. 

PRETERPER'FECT,  in  pammar,  an 
epithet  equivalent  to  preterit,  applied  to 
the  tense  of  verbs  which  expresses  action 
or  being  absolutely  past. 

PRETERPLUPER'FECT,  literally  “ be- 
yond more  than  perfect an  epithet  in 
grammar,  designating  the  tense  of  verbs 
which  expresses  action  or  being  past,  prior 
to  another  past  event  or  time. 

PREVARICATION,  a deviation  from 
the  plain  path  of  truth  and  fair  dealing ; a 
shufBing  or  quibbling  to  evade  the  truth  or 

the  diselosure  of  truth. In  the  civil  law, 

the  collusion  of  an  informer  with  the  de- 
fendant, for  the  purpose  of  making  a sham 

prosecution. In  common  law,  a seeming 

to  undertake  a thing  falsely  or  deceitfully, 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  or  destroying 
it. 

PREVENTIVE  SERVICE,  an  appella- 
tion for  the  duty  performed  by  the  armed 
police  officers  engaged  to  watch  the  coasts, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  smuggling 
and  other  illegal  acts.  The  men  thus  cn\- 
ployed  are  also  sometimes  termed  the  roost 
blockade  force. 

PRICE  CURRENT,  in  commerce,  a pub- 
lished list  or  enumeration  of  the  various  ar- 
tieles  of  merchandise,  with  their  prices,  the 
duties  (if  any)  payable  thereon  when  im- 
ported or  exported,  with  the  drawbacks  oc- 
casionallv  allowed  upon  their  exportation. 

PRIEST,  according  to  the  modern  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  is  a person  who  is  set 
apart  or  consecrated  to  the  ministry  of  the 
(iospel.  In  its  most  general  sense  the  word 
includes  all  orders  of  the  clergy  duly  licensed 
according  to  the  forms  and  rules  of  each 
respective  denomination  of  Christians : but 
Protestants  arc  accustomed  to  apply  the 
word  more  especially  to  clergymen  of  the 
Roman  catholic  persuasion. In  primi- 

tive ages,  the  fathers  of  families,  princes, 
and  kings  were  )>riests.  In  the  days  of 


Moses  the  office  of  priest  was  restricted  to  ! 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the  priesthood  con-  1 
sisted  of  three  orders,  the  high-priest,  the  i 
priests,  and  the  Levites ; and  the  office  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron. 

^Among  pagans,  priests  were  persons 

whose  appropriate  business  was  to  offer  sa- 
crifices and  perform  other  sacred  rites  of  . 
religion. 

PRI'MACY,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  sta-  ] 
tion  or  dignity.  The  archbishop  of  Canter-  i 
bury  is  primate  of  all  England.  | 

PRI'hLE  VI'iE,  the  medical  term  for  the  | 
whole  alimentary  duct ; including  the  ceso- 
pha;tus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  with  their  ! 
appendages.  ! 

PRIMATES,  in  zoology,  the  first  order  ' 
of  animals  under  the  class  Mammalia  in  the 
Linmcan  system,  including  the  four  genera 
— Homo;  Simla,  the  ape,  monkey,  Ac. ; 
Lemur,  the  lemur ; and  Vespertilio,  the  bat. 

PRI'MAGE,  in  commerce,  a smaU  dnty 
payable  to  the  master  and  mariners  of  a 
ship. 

PRI'MING,  among  painters,  the  first  co- 
lour laid  on  canvas  or  on  a bnilding,  &c- 
^The  powder  in  the  pan  of  a gun. 

PRIMTTIVE,  in  grammar,  is  a root  or 
original  word  in  a language,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  derivative:  thus  God  is  a primi- 
tive; pod/y  a derivative. 

PRIMOGEN  ITURE,  in  law,  the  right 
of  the  first-born.  It  has  been  frequently 
observed,  and  with  much  truth,  that  this 
right  seems  to  be  an  uqjnst  prerogative, 
and  contrary  to  the  natural  right ; for  since 
it  is  birth  alone  gives  children  a title  to  the 
paternal  succession,  the  chance  of  primo-  1 
geniture  should  not  throw  any  inequality 
among  them.  It  was  not  tiU  the  race  of 
Hugh  Capet,  that  the  prerogative  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  was  appropriated  to  the 
first  born.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  gavel- 
kind, still  preserved  in  Kent,  primogeniture  i 
is  disregarded,  the  paternal  estate  being  i 
equally  shared  among  the  sons.  [Sec  Fed-  | 
SAL  System.] 

PRIM'ROSE,  in  botany,  a well-known 
plant  which  blossoms  in  spring,  of  the  ge-  , 
nuB  Primula,  of  several  varieties. 

PRINCE,  a general  title  for  all  sovereigns 
or  persons  exercising  the  functions  of  go-  ; 
vernment  in  an  independent  manner,  even  1 
though  they  are  permitted  so  to  do  by  the  , 
will  of  another. 

PRIN'CIPAL,  in  commerce,  is  the  ca- 
pital of  a sum  due  or  lent,  so  called  in  oppo- 
sition to  interest.  It  also  denotes  the  first 
fund  put  by  partners  into  a common  .vtocli, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  calls 
or  accessions  afterwards  required.— — In 
law,  the  absolute  perpetrator  of  a crime  is 
called  a principal  in  the  first  degree:  a 
principal  in  the  second  degree,  is  one  who 
is  present,  aiding  and  abetting ; distin-  , 

' guisbed  from  an  acressari/. 

I PRIiVClPLK,  in  a general  sense,  the 
' origin,  source,  or  primordial  substance  ot 

I any  thing. In  science,  a truth  admitted  , 

I either  without  proof,  nr  considered  as  bar-  ^ 

1 ing  been  hcforc  proved. In  ethics,  tha 

which  is  believed,  and  serves  as  a rtuc  ot  i 
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• action  or  the  basis  of  a system;  as  the  prin- 
ciplet  of  morality;  the  principles  of  the 
'•Stoics,  &c. 

PRINTING,  th<  art  of  taking  impres- 
sions from  wooden-blocks,  types,  or  plates, 
.upon  paper,  silk,  calico,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance.  Printing,  or  Typographt,  is 

that  very  important  art  by  means  of  which 
copies  of  books  are  multiplied,  and  conse- 
quently, knowledge  and  science  difhiscd 
.among  mankind.  It  is  understood  to  have 
•been  practised  very  anciently  in  China ; but 
Chinese  printing  differs  from  European  es- 
‘sentially,  and  the  praise  of  rendering  the  art 
' trul^  vaduable  to  the  human  race  belongs 
! to  him  who  first  introduced  movable  types. 

I In  their  first  essays,  Guttenburg,  Faust,  and 
.*  Mentz  all  used  wooden  blocks,  on  which  the 
letters  were  cut  in  the  Chinese  manner; 
and  from  the  specimens  that  remain,  it 
i appears  that  they  impressed  only  one  side 
of  the  paper,  taking  the  pains  to  paste  the 
boUuk  faces  of  every  two  leaves  together,  to 
;:.nake  one  with  print  on  either  side.  After 
his,  they  used  single  letters  of  wood  ; and  at 
V enj^h,  letters  of  metal.  This  last  great  in- 
■*«ention  is  generally  attributed  to  Schoeffer, 
irst  the  servant,  and  afterwards  the  part- 
ler  and  son  in-law  of  Faust.  At  the  inven- 
:ion  of  printing,  the  character  of  type  cm- 
oloyed  was  the  old  Gothic  or  German.  The 
Roman  tvpe  was  first  introduced  by  Sweyn- 
leim  ana  Wunartz,  at  Rome,  and  the  Italic 
ly  Aldus.  The  earliest  complete  Greek 
ivork  was  a grammar  of  that  language, 
orinted  at  Milan  in  1-176.  The  Pentateuch, 
vhich  appeared  in  1482,  was  the  first  work 
irinted  in  the  Hebrew  character,  and  the 
varliest  known  Polyglott  bible — Hebrew, 
A trabic,  Chald^ic,  Greek,  Latin — issued  from 
be  press  of  Genoa  in  1516.  The  art  of 
irintin^  was  first  introduced  into  England 
ly  William  Caxton,  a native  of  Kent,  who 
stahlished  a press  in  W'estminstcr  Abbey, 
ome  time  between  1471  and  1474.  Before 
he  middle  of  the  16th»  century  printing 
>ad  reached  a flourishing  condition  in  Eng- 
ind ; for  it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  reign 
’ f Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors,  English 
rinters  had  become  so  skilful  as  to  print 
ooks  as  well  as  any  beyond  the  seas.'*  In 
•cotland  the  art  is  not  known  to  have  cx- 
<ted  earlier  than  the  ^car  1500  ; and  about 
fty  years  after  that  time  we  find  it  was  in- 
rf>dured  into  Ireland.  But  Scotland  was 
ot  long  before  it  distinguished  itself  by  the 
xtenl  and  beauty  of  its  typographical  pro- 
actions ; while  Ireland  can  hardly  be  said 
> have  advanced  a step  in  (he  art  of  pcint- 
ig  books  till  the  beginning  of  the  I8rh 
“fitury. — The  workmen  by  whom  the  art 
r printing  is  performed  are  of  two  kinds, 
Compositors,  who  range  and  dispose  the 
tters  into  words,  lines,  pages,  ana  sheets; 
nd,  2.  Pressmen,  who  apply  the  ink  and 
ike  off  the  impressions.  Until  a compa- 
itively  recent  period,  the  printing  press 
•as  chiefly  formed  of  wood  ; and,  for  the 
rst  essential  modification  of  it,  the  world 
indebted  to  the  late  carl  Stanhope.  His 
he  Stanhope)  press  is  composed  entirely 
' iron  ; the  table  on  which  tne  types  rest. 


and  the  platten  (or  surface  which  gives  the 
impression)  are  made  perfectly  level;  a 
beautiful  combination  of  levers  is  added  to 
give  motion  to  the  screw,  causing  the  plat- 
ten  to  descend  w'ith  increasing  rapidity, 
and  consequently  with  increasing  force, 
till  it  reaches  the  type,  when  a very  great 
power  is  obtained.  Various  other  iron 
presses,  more  or  less  upon  the  principle  of 
the  **  Stanhope,"  with  such  improvements 
as  time  and  farther  experience  suggested, 
were  subsequently  made ; among  which  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  Messrs.  Clymer, 
RutUven,  Cogger,  and  Cope  deserve  to  be 
mentioned : but  still  they  were  only  presses, 
acting  by  a reciprocating,  not  by  a conti- 
nuous motion : and  it  is  a remarkable  fact, 
that  from  the  invention  of  printing  to  the 
year  1793,  a period  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years,  no  improvement  had  been  in- 
troduced into  this  important  art.  A new 
era  had,  however,  arrived,  when  the  de- 
mands for  prompt  circulation  of  political 
intelligence  required  powers  of  printing 
newspapers  beyond  the  reach  of  (he  most 
expetlitious  hand  presswork;  and  at  length 
the  automatic  printing  machine  struggled 
into  existence.  A mere  outline  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
would  occupy  many  pages.  The  great  tri- 
umph in  the  art  has,  however,  hcen  the 
substitutiou  of  cylindrical  machinery  for 
the  screw-press.  The  suggestion  of  this 
improvement  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  Nicholson, 
the  able  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Journal ; 
but  the  first  working  machines  were  erected 
by  Mr.  KOnig  (from  Saxony),  who  was  en- 
gaged for  several  years  in  this  country  in 
bringing  his  machines  to  perfection  ; and, 
at  length,  the  reader  of  the  Times  news- 

E'  aper  was  told,  on  Nov.  28th,  1814,  that  he 
eld  in  his  hand  a newspaper  printed  by 
I machinery,  and  by  the  power  of  steam  1 In 
these  machines  the  type  was  made  to  pass 
! under  the  cylinder,  on  which  was  wrapped 
the  sheet  of  paper,  the  paper  being  firmly 
held  to  the  cylinder  by  means  ot  tapes; 
the  ink  was  placed  in  a cylindrical  box, 

I from  which  it  was  forced  by  means  of  a 
' powerful  screw  depressing  a tightly-fitted 
i piston  ; thence  it  fell  between  two  iron 
‘ rollers;  below  these  ucrc  placed  a num- 
ber of  other  rollers,  two  of  which  had,  in 
addition  to  llieir  rotary  motion,  an  end 
motion,  i.  e.  a motion  in  the  direction  of 
their  Icngtli;  the  wiiole  system  of  rollers 
terminated  in  two,  which  applied  the  ink 
to  the  types.  This  machine  produced  1100 
impressions  per  hour;  subsequent  im- 
provements raised  them  to  1800  per  hour. 
Tlic  next  machine,  also  by  Mr.  KOnig, 
was  for  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet, 
by  conveying  the  sheet  from  one  paper 
cylinder  to  the  other.  Tliis  was  made 
in  IH(5,  and  printed  1000  sheets  on  hf>th 
sides  per  hour.  In  the  same  year  IMr. 
Cowper  obtaineda  patent  for  curving  stere- 
otype plates,  for  fixing  them  on  a cylinder. 
These  machines,  though  only  adapted  for 
stereotype  printing,  first  showed  tiie  host 
method  of  furnishing,  distributing,  and  np- 
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plying  the  ink  by  rollers.  Messrs.  Apple- 
gath  and  Cowper,  however,  by  their  con- 
joint ingenuity,  superseded  Mr.  KOnig*s 
inventions,  and  constructed  a number  of 
machines,  modified  in  twenty-five  different 
ways,  for  printing  books,  bank-notes,  news- 
papers, &c. : their  greatest  success  has  been 
in  printing  newspapers.  In  the  Times  ma- 
chine, constructed  by  Applegath  and  Cow- 
per, the  form  passes  under  four  printing 
cylinders,  which  are  fed  with  sheets  of  paper 
by  four  lads,  and  after  the  sheets  are  printed 
they  pass  into  the  hands  of  four  others; 
by  this  contrivance  4000  sheets  per  hour  are 
printed  on  one  side. — In  this  brief  and  ne- 
cessarily imperfect  account  of  printinff,  the 
reader  must  expect  no  more  than  a mere 
outline  of  its  earlv  history,  and  the  striking 
improvements  wnich  have  recently  been 
made.  And  we  shall  conclude  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing philosophic  observations  by  Dr.  Ure : 
“ In  reviewing  those  great  eras  of  national 
industry,  when  the  productive  arts,  after  a 
long  period  of  irksome  vassalage,  have  sud- 
denly achieved  some  new  conquest  over  the 
iuertia  of  matter,  the  contemplative  mind 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  wuth  the  insignifi- 
cant part  which  the  academical  philosopher 
has  generally  played  in  such  memorable 
events.  Engrossed  with  barren  syllogisms, 
or  equational  theorems,  often  little  better 
than  truisms  in  disguise,  he  nevertheless 
believes  in  the  perfection  of  his  attainments, 
and  disdains  to  soil  his  hands  with  those 
handicraft  operations  at  which  all  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  must  necessarily  begin. 
He  does  not  deem  a manufacture  worthy  of 
his  regard,  till  it  has  worked  out  its  own 
grandeur  and  independence  with  patient 
labour  and  consummate  skill.  In  this 
spirit  tlie  men  of  speculative  science  neg- 
lected for  60  years  the  steam-engine  of 
Newxomen,  till  the  artisan  Watt  trans- 
formed it  into  an  automatic  prodigy ; they 
have  never  deigned  to  illustrate  by  dynami- 
cal investigations  the  factory  mechanisms 
of  Arkwright,  yet  nothing  in  the  whole 
compass  of  art  deserves  it  so  well;  and 
though  perfectly  aware  that  revolvency  is 
the  leading  law  in  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, they  have  never  thought  of  showing 
the  workman  that  this  was  also  the  true 
principle  of  every  automatic  machine.  These 
remarks  seem  to  be  peculiarly  applicable 
to  book-printing,  an  art  invented  for  the 
honour  of  learning  and  the  glory  of  the 
learned,  though  they  have  done  nothing  for 
its  advancement;  yet  by  the  overruling 
bounty  of  Providence  it  has  eventually 
served  as  the  great  teacher  and  guardian  of 
the  whole  family  of  man.” 

PRTOR,  the  superior  of  a convent  of 
monks,  or  one  next  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

PRTSAGE,  an  ancient  right  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  England,  of  taking  two 
tuns  of  wine  from  every  ship  importing 
twenty  tuns  or  more.  This,  by  charter  of 
Edward  I.,  was  exchanged  into  a duly  of 
two  shillings  for  every  tun  imported  by 
merchant  strangers,  and  called  dutlerape, 
because  paid  to  the  king’s  butler. 

PRISCILXIANISTS,  in  church  history. 

a Christian  sect,  so  called  from  their  leader 
Priscillian,  a Spaniard  by  birth,  and  bishop 
of  Avila.  He  is  said  to  have  practised 
magic,  and  to  have  maintained  the  princi- 
pal errors  of  the  Manichees;  but  his  pecu- 
liar tenet  w as,  that  it  is  lawful  to  make  false 
oaths  in  the  support  of  one’s  cause  and  in- 
terest. 

PRISM,  in  geometry,  an  oblong  solid, 
contained  under  more  than  four  planes, 
whose  bases  are  equal,  parallel,  and  alike 
situated.  If  the  body  be  triang^ular,  it  is  . 
called  a triangular  prism ; if  square,  a qua- 
drangular one. Prism,  in  dioptrics,  a tri- 

angular glass  body  used  in  experiments 
respecting  the  nature  of  light  and  colours. 
I'he  phenomena  and  uses  of  the  prism  arise 
from  its  separating  the  rays  of  light  in  their 
passage  through  its  substance;  and  the 
doctrine  it  is  understood  to  demonstrate  is, 
that  colours  are  original  and  unchangeable 
properties,  inherent  in  light  itself-  The 
sun’s  rays,  transmitted  through  a prism  to 
an  opposite  wall,  project  an  image,  like  a 
rainbow'.  Its  colours,  which  are  various 
and  vivid,  are  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and 
violet:  and  the  whole  phenomenon  is  ez- 
plainedupon  the  principle  that  the  coloured 
rays,  which  were  before  mixed  and  blended 
together,  are  now,  in  virtue  of  their  differ- 
ent refrangibilities,  separated  by  refraction, 
in  passing  through  the  prism,  and  each  co- 
lour thrown  by  itself. 

PRIVATEER',  a ship  or  vessel  of  war 
owned  and  equipped  by  private  persons  at 
their  own  expense,  and  who  arc  permitted 
by  the  government  to  seize  or  plunder  the 
vessels  of  an  enemy  in  war.  The  ow  ners 
of  privateers  must  give  bond  not  to  break 
the  stipulations  of  treaties  subsisting  with 
their  government,  and  not  to  misuse  their 
captives.  If  a ship  be  fitted  out  and  act  as 
a privateer  without  being  licensed  or  com- 
missioned by  government,  it  is  a pirate. 
That  the  severest  restrictions  should  be 
enforced  on  privateering  is  manifestly  for 
the  interest  of  individuals,  to  whatever  bel- 
ligerent power  they  belong.  The  wish  to 
amass  plunder  is  the  only  principle  by 
which  tlicy  are  actuated;  and  such  being 
the  case,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that 
they  sliould  be  very  scrupulous  about  ab- 
staining fn>m  excesses. 

PRIV  ATIVE,  in  grammar,  a prefix  to  a 
word  which  changes  its  signification,  and 
gives  it  a contrary  sense;  as  and  in: 
wise,  inhuman. 

PRIV'ET,  in  botany,  a well-known  shrub 
of  the  genus  Liffttsfrum.  The  evergreen  pri* 
ref  is  of  the  genus  Rhamnus. 

PR1V"I1/EGE,  in  law,  some  peculiar  be- 
nefit granted  to  certain  persons  or  place*, 
contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  the  law,  or 
beyond  the  common  advantages  of  other 
citizens.  Thus  the  nobles  of  Great  Britain 
Imvc  the  privilrae  of  being  tried  bv  their  . 
peers  only;  and  members  of  parliament 
have  the  prirtieffe  of  exemption  from  ar- 
rests in  certain  cases. 

PRIVY-COUNCIL,  in  British  polity,  an 
executive  body,  with  w hose  assistanee  the 
cniwn  issues  proclamations,  which,  if  o"* 

fi22  PRISMS  WBRR  FIRST  USED  IN  ITALY,  AND  TIIKIU  POWERS  FULLY  DLVKLOrBP. 
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contrary  to  law,  arc  binding  on  the  subject. 
Anciently,  the  priry-coMRcii  was  ahigh  court 
of  justice;  but  in  modem  times  it  seldom 
or  never  interferes  with  judicial  matters, 
confining  itself  to  the  executive  branch  of 
[ government.  A privy-council  is  summoned 
i on  a warning  of  forty-fbur  hours,  and  never 
! held  without  the  presence  of  a secretary  of 
i state.  In  debates,  the  low'est  delivers  his 
r opinion  first ; the  sovereign,  if  present,  last ; 
and  though  the  privy-councillors  thus  ^ve 
their  opinions,  it  is  that  of  the  sovereign 
alone  which  is  decisive. 

P R I V Y - S E A L,  a seal  affixed  by  the 
queen,  or  by  the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy, 
seal,  to  instruments  that  afterwards  pass 

the  great  seal. The  word  privy-aeal  is 

also  used  elliptically  for  the  person  in- 
trusted with  the  privy-seal  ; as,  **  the 
queen’s  sign  manual  is  the  warrant  to  the 
privy-teal,  who  makes  out  a writ  or  w*arrant 
thereon  to  the  chancery.” 

PRO  AND  CON,  i.e.  pro  and  contra,  for 
and  against,  a phrase  frequently  occurring 
in  common  parlance. 

PRO'A,  a vessel  used  in  the  South  Seas, 
with  the  head  and  stem  exactly  alike,  but 
with  the  sides  differently  formed;  that  in^ 
tended  for  the  lee  side  being  fiat,  the  other 
rounded.  To  prevent  oversetting,  the  proa 
is  furnished  with  a frame  extended  from  the 
windward  side,  called  an  outrigger. 

PROBABILTTY,  that  state  of  a question 
which  falls  short  of  moral  certainty,  but 
inclines  the  mind  to  receive  it  as  the  truth. 
Demonstration  produces  certain  know*- 
ledge ; proof  produces  belief,  and  probabi- 
lity opinion.^— If  the  chance  that  a thing 
may  happen  is  less  than  the  chance  that  it 
may  not  happen,  it  is  said  to  be  probable ; 
and  the  unmoers  which  express  these  vari- 
able chances,  w'hen  ascertained,  constitute 
••what  is  termed  the  tcience  of  probabilUiea, 
As  applied  to  human  life,  founded  on  tables 
of  mortality,  it  serves  as  the  foundation  of 
someties  which,  for  certain  annual  pre- 
miums, varied  according  to  age,  undertake 
to  pay  certain  sums  to  the  heirs  of  the 
•.•party,  whose  life  is  thereby  insured  for  that 
*sum. 

PRO^BATE,  in  law,  the  proof  of  the  gc- 
'.niiinpness  and  validity  of  a will,  or  the  ex* 
ihibition  of  the  will  to  the  proper  officer, 
^nd  such  other  proceedings  as  tne  law  pre- 
scribes, as  preliminary  to  the  execution  of 
t by  the  executor. 

PROB'LKM,  in  logic,  a proposition  that 
ippears  neither  absolutely  true  nor  false, 
<nd  consequently  may  be  asserted  either  in 

t he  affirmative  or  negative. In  geometry, 

■ proposition  in  which  some  operation  or 
construction  is  required,  as  to  aivide  a line 

•ran  angle,  Ac. In  algebra,  a question 

r proposition  which  requires  some  un- 
nown  truth  to  he  investigated,  and  the 

■ ruth  of  the  discovery  demonstrated.^— In 
general  sense,  a prnbhfn  may  be  defined, 

■ ny  question  involvingdnmbtor  uncertainty, 

■ nd  requiring  some  operation  or  further 
videnre  for  its  solution. 

PROBOS'CIS,  in  natural  history,  the 
runk  or  snout  of  an  elephant,  and  of  some 


other  animals,  particularly  of  insects.  FUes» 
gnats,  &c.  are  furnished  with  a proboscis, 
or  trunk,  by  means  of  which  they  suck  the 
blood  of  animals  and  the  juices  of  vege- 
tables. 

PROCATARXTS,  in  medicine,  the  pre- 
disposing cause  of  a disease  : the  proca- 
tarctic  cause. 

PRO'CEEDS,  in  commerce,  the  sum, 
amount,  or  value  of  goods  sold  or  converted 
into  money. 

PROCELLA'RIA,  iu  ornithology,  the 
Storm-bird,  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  the  paase^'es.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  common  water- wagtail,  and  its 
general  colour  is  black,  except  that  the  co- 
vering feathers  of  the  wings  have  some 
white  towards  their  tips.  When  it  hovers 
about  ships  it  is  n sure  token  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm. 

PRO'CESS,  in  law,  the  whole  course  of 
proceedings  in  any  cause,  real  or  personal, 
civil  or  criminal,  from  the  original  writ  to 
the  end  of  the  suit.  In  a more  limited 
sense,  process  denotes  that  by  which  a man 
is  first  called  into  any  temporal  court.— 
Original  process  is  the  means  taken  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court. 
iVesne  process  is  that  which  issues,  pending 
the  suit,  upon  some  collateral  or  interlo- 
cutory matter.  Pinal  process  is  the  process 
of  execution.  ■ -Process,  in  chemistry,  the 
whole  course  of  an  experiment  or  scries  of 
operations,  tending  to  produce  something 
new.  Process,  in  anatomy,  any  protuberance, 
eminence,  or  projecting  part  of  a bone. 

PKO'CIIRONISM,  an  error  in  chrono- 
logy, when  events  arc  dated  anterior  to  the 
time  at  which  they  happened. 

PROCLAMATION,  a public  notice  or 
declaration  of  anything  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  or  supreme  magistrate.  Procla- 
mation is  used  for  a solemn  declaration  of 
war  and  peace,  and  for  the  act  of  notifying 
the  accession  of  a prince  to  the  throne; 
also  for  the  public  declaration  used  at 
the  calling  of  a court;  and  for  various  other 
objects. 

PRO  CONFES'SO,  in  law,  a term  ap- 
plied to  a defendant  in  chancery  who  ap- 
pears and  is  aftcrw'ards  in  contempt  for  not 
nniw'cring ; w'hcrcfore  the  matter  contained 
in  the  hill  shall  be  taken  pro  cotfesso,  that 
is,  as  though  it  had  been  confessed. 

PUOCON’SUL,  a Roman  magistrate  sent 
to  govern  a province  with  consular  autho- 
rity. The  proconsuls  were  appointed  from 
the  body  of  the  senate,  and  tlicir  authority 
expired  at  the  end  of  a year  from  their  ap- 
pointment. Before  the  proconsul  quitted 
Rome,  he  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  oficred 
sacrifice,  put  on  tne  robe  of  war  called  pa- 
ludamentum,  and  then  departed  from  the 
city  in  pomp,  preceded  by  hetors,  with  rods 
and  axes,  ana  attended  by  his  friends  to 
some  distance  from  Romo.  His  equipage, 
coTisisling  of  pavilions,  horses,  mules, 
clerks,  secretaries,  Ac.  was  called  his  via- 
ticum, and  provided  at  the  public  expense. 

PKOC"rOR,  a person  employed  to  ma- 
nage another's  muse  in  a court  of  civil  or 
eedesinstieni  law,  as  iu  the  court  of  admi- 
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THE  ROMAN  CONSULS  DECIDED  CASES  OP  EQUITY  AND  JUSTICE,  EITHER  PRIVATELY,  OR  ELSE  PUBLICLY  IN  THE  COMMON  BALL. 


WUBNE7BR  WANT  OK  ilOXEY,  OB  WANT  OP  DESIRE  IN  THE  CONSUMER,  LOWERS  THE  PRICE  OP  A COMMODITY,  IT  SOON  REACHES  THE  FIRST  PRODUCER. 


A PROFILE  GENERALLY  INDICATES  THE  INTELLECTUAL  CHARACTER. 

pro]  Scientific  anti  Xitcrarg  ^rcasuri) ; [pro  I 


ralty,  or  in  a spiritual  court. Also  the 

magistrate  or  superintendant  of  a university. 

PROCUM'BENT,  in  botany,  trailing; 
unable  to  support  itself,  and  therefore  lying 
on  the  ground,  but  witliout  putting  forth 
roots;  as,  a procumbent  stem. 

PROCURATION,  in  law,  a composition 
paid  by  an  incumbent  to  the  bishop  or 
archdeacon,  to  commute  for  the  entertain- 
ment which  was  to  have  been  given  him  at 
his  visitation.  Also,  the  instrument  by 
which  a person  is  empowered  to  transact 
the  affairs  of  another. 

PROCURATO'RES,  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  were  officers  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces to  regulate  the  xmblic  revenue,  re- 
ceive it,  and  dispose  of  it  as  the  emperor 
directed.  Such  an  officer  was  Pontius  Pi- 
late in  Judea  ; but  as  the  Jews  were  looked 
upon  as  a rebellious  people,  besides  his  au- 
thority over  the  revenue,  he  w'as  invested 
with  all  the  power  of  a pro-consul,  even  a 

power  of  life  and  death. Procuratores^  in 

the  Roman  courts  of  judicature,  were  pro- 
perly such  lawyers  as  assisted  the  plaintiff 
in  proving,  or  the  defendant  in  clearing 
himself  from  the  matter  of  fact  alleged. 
They  are  often  confounded  with  the  arfro- 
cafes. 

PRO'DUCE,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  is  what 
any  country  yields  from  labour  and  national 
growth,  which  may  serve  either  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  be  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  In  a more  limited  sense,  we 
speak  of  the  produce  of  a farm,  of  a mine, 
of  a tax,  &c. ; but  whemwe  allude  to  a work 
either  of  nature  or  art,  we  use  the  word  pro- 
duction. 

PRO'DUCT,  in  arithmetic,  the  number 
or  quantity  produced  by  multiplying  two  or 
more  numbers  together,  as  5 X *1=20,  the 

product  required. In  a general  sense, 

that  which  is  produced  by  nature,  ns  fruits, 
grain,  metals;  as  the  jiroducts  of  the  sea- 
son.  Productive  labour  is  that  which  in- 

creases the  number  or  amount  of  products ; 
opposed  to  unproductive  labour.  The  labour 
of  the  farmer  and  mechanic  is  productive; 
the  labour  of  officers  and  professional  men 
is  unproductive  to  the  state. 

PROEMPTO'SIS,  in  astronomy,  that 
which  makes  the  new  moon  appear  a day 
later  by  means  of  the  lunar  equation  than 
it  would  do  without  the  equation. 

PROFES'SION,  a word  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  a person’s  vocation  or  employment, 
designates  an  occupation  not  merely  me- 
chanical. We  say,  the  learned  professions ; 
the  profession  of  a clergyman,  a lawyer,  a 
physician,  a surgeon,  a lecturer,  or  a teacher. 
In  like  manner,  we  use  the  word  profes- 
sional  when  speaking  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific studies,  pursuits,  or  duties. 

PROFES'SOR,  in  its  original  sense,  sig- 
nifies one  who  makes  open  declaration  of 
his  sentiments  or  opinions,  particularly  one 
who  makes  a public  avowal  of  his  belief  in 

the  Christian  doctrine  and  revelation. 

In  its  more  modern  and  common  accepta- 
tion, nprofessor  is  one  that  jmblicly  teaches 
any  science  or  branch  of  learning ; as  a pro- 
fessor of  natural  history,  of  mallicmatics, 


of  theology,  &c.  In  a university,  some  pro- 
fessors are  denominated  from  the  arts  they 
profess,  others  from  the  founders  of  the  pro- 
fessorships, or  those  who  assigned  a revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  professors. 

PRO  FILE,  in  general,  the  view  of  an  ob. 
ject  from  one  of  its  chief  sides,  at  which 
more  or  less  of  the  other  side  is  hidden 

from  the  eye. Profile,  in  sculpture  and 

painting,  a head,  portrait,  &c.,  represented 
sideways,  or  in  a side  view.  On  mmost'  all 

medals,  faces  are  represented  in  profile. 

Profile,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  outline 
of  a figure,  building,  or  member,  also  the 
draught  of  a building,  representing  it  as  if 
cut  down  perpendicularly  from  the  roof  to 
the  foundation. 

PROF  IT  AND  LOSS,  in  commerce,  the 
gain  or  loss  arising  from  goods  bought  and 
sold;  the  former  of  which,  in  book-keep- 
ing, is  placed  on  the  creditor’s  side ; the 
latter  on  the  debtor’s  side.  A>f  profit  is 
the  gain  made  by  selling  goods  at  a price 
beyond  what  they  cost  the  seller,  and  be- 
yond all  costs  and  charges. — Amopg  the 
many  wise  precepts  which  appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  “ Ambler,”  there  are  few 
more  worthy  to  be  borne  in  mind  than  this : 
“Let  no  man  anticipate  uncertain  profits.” 

PROFLUWIA,  in  medicine,  fluxes ; the 
fifth  order  in  the  class  Pyrexia  of  Cullen’s 
nosology,  characterized  by  pyrexia,  with  in- 
creased excretions. 

PROGNO'SIS,  in  medicine,  the  art  of 
foretelling  the  event  of  a disease  bv  parti- 
cular symptoms.  Hence  the  word  prog- 
nostic,  a sign  or  symptom  indicating  the 
event  of  a disease. 

PROGRAM'MA,  or  PRO  GRAMME,  a 
detailed  account  or  advertisement  of  some 
public  performance.  In  a university,  a bil- 
let or  advertisement  to  invite  persons  to  m 

oration. In  antiquity,  an  edict  posted  in 

some  public  place. 

PROJECTILES,  in  mechanical  philoso- 
phy, is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the 
tion  of  bodies  throwm  or  driven  by  an  impel- 
ling force  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
afl'ceted  by  gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air. Projectile  force,  the  force  of  explo- 

sion or  projection  with  which  a common 
hall  or  missile  is  thrown,  which  iinpart|*“ 
force  being  gradually  parted  with  to  the 
air,  and  counteracted  bv  the  constant  down- 
ward force,  occasions  the  body  to  „ 

a curve  line. — The  velocity  of  a musket  ball 
is,  on  an  average,  1600  feet  per  second,  aim 
its  range  half  a mile.  In  velocities  cxceco* 
ing  1600  feet  per  second,  the 
the  air  is  greatly  increased;  hence  th® 
surdity  of  giving  balls  too  great  an  iniuai 
velocity.  To  give  a bullet  the  velocity  o 
2000  feet  per  second,  requires  half  as  muen 
more  powder  as  to  give  it  the 
1600  feet ; yet  after  both  have  moved 
feet,  the  dilfercncc  between  the  velocity 
each  is  reduced  to  8 feet  per 
24-pound  ball  moving  at  the  rate  of  .w  * 
feet  per  second,  meets  a resistance  oi  «- 

^^PRO j ECTI  ON,  in  architeemre.  the  out- 
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jutting  or  prominency  of  columns,  &c. 
PnOJKCTII,K»  DT  MK*N8  OF  OURPOWnKR  OK lOI N ATKD  IN  THE  HTU  CENTUBT. 
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THK  8TBEXGTU  OF  FIUE-ARMS  IS  ASCERTAINED  BY  **  PROOF.*' 
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yond  the  level  of  the  wall. Projection  of 

the  Sphere^  in  astroDomy,  a representation 
of  the  circles  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
There  are  three  principal  points  of  projec* 
tion ; the  ttereographiCy  the  ortkographiCy 
and  the  gnomonic  [which  see  respectively]. 

F R O J O J O Y.  The  following  cannot 
fail  to  be  re^rded  by  the  lovers  of  natural 
history  as  affording  a most  singular  instance 
of  the  close  connexion  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  In  September,  1839, 
**at  the  ordinary  scientific  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  the  first  communication 
read  was  a letter  from  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the 
British  consulate,  at  jMaracaibo,  on  a plant 
called  projojoy  in  the  country  from  which 
it  is  derived,  and  which  arrives  in  this 
state  from  the  strange  metamorphose  of  an 
insect.  In  the  insect,  which  was  described, 
some  of  the  legs  had  been  already  changed 
i into  roots,  and  in  this  state  it  was  presented 
j to  the  contributors.  It  was  announced 
that  a similar  insect  had  been  discovered  in 
North  Carolina,  which  assumed  alternately 
that  form  along  with  a plant.  When  this 
hybrid  creature  assumes  the  form  of  an 
insect,  or  animal,  it  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  much  resembles  a wasp  in  op- 
pearancc.  When  the  insect  has  attained  its 
full  length  it  disappears  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  dies ; soon  after  w hich 
the  two  head  legs  begin  to  sprout  and  vege- 
tate, the  shoots  extending  upwards,  and  the 
plant  in  a short  time  reaching  the  height  of 
SIX  inches.  The  branches  and  the  leaves 
are  like  the  trefoil,  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  former  there  arc  buds,  which  contain 
neither  leaves  nor  fiowers,  but  an  insect, 
which,  as  it  grows,  falls  to  the  ground,  or 
remains  on  its  parent  plant,  feeding  on  the 
leaves  till  the  plant  is  exhausted,  when  the 
insect  returns  to  the  earth,  and  the  plant 
shoots  forth  again.** 

FROLEGOM'ENA,  introductory  or  pre- 
liminary remarks  preyed  to  a book  or 
treatise. 

FROLEP'SIS,  a figure  in  rhetoric,  by 

> which  the  speaker  anticipates  or  prevents 
objections,  ny  alluding  to  or  answering 

’ them  himself. 

FROLEF'TIC,  in  Tncdicinc,  an  epithet 

> applied  to  a periodical  disease,  whose  pa- 
- roxjsm  returns  at  an  earlier  hour  every 

time,  as  is  frequently  the  rose  in  agues. 

FROUF'KIIOUS,  in  botany,  prolific.  A 
proli/erouM  §tem  is  one  whicli  puts  forth 
branches  only  from  the  centre  of  the  top, 

whicli  shoots  out  new  branches  from  the 
Mnniniits  of  the  former  ones,  as  the  pine 
A »nd  fir.  A proli/eroue  umbel  is  n compound 
)nc,  which  has  the  smaller  umbels  divided. 

FROLIFICATION,  in  botany,  the  pro- 
luction  of  a second  fiower  from  the  sub- 
itance  of  the  first;  cither  from  the  centre 
if  a simple  flower,  or  from  the  side  of  an 
iggregatc  one. 

FRO'LOGI.'E,  in  dramatic  poetry,  an 
iddress  to  the  audience  previous  to  the 
romiiiencemeiit  of  the  ulay,  delivered  by 
iiie  of  the  performers.  It  may  either  he  in 
•rose  or  verse,  but  is  generally  in  the  latter; 
nd  it  usually  consists  of  apologetic  re- 


marks on  the  merits  of  the  piece  about  to 
be  represented.  Sometimes  it  relates  to 
the  situation  in  which  the  author  or  actors 
stand  to  the  public,  and  sometimes  it  con- 
tains allusions  to  subjects  incidental  to 
neither. 

PROLU'SION,  in  literature,  a term  for- 
merly applied  to  certain  pieces  or  compo- 
sitions made  previously  to  others,  by  way 
of  prelude  or  exercise. 

VROMTSSORY  NOTE,  a WTitingor  note 
of  hand,  promising  the  payment  of  a certain 
sum  at  a certain  time,  in  consideration  of 
value  received  by  the  promiser. 

PROM'ONTORY,  in  geography,  a high 
point  of  land  or  rock  projecting  out  into 
the  sea;  the  extremity  of  which  towards 
the  sea  is  called  a headland. 

PRONATION,  in  anatomy,  that  motion 
of  the  radius  whereby  the  palm  of  the  hand 
is  turned  downwards;  opposed  to  eupina- 
tion. 

PRO'NOUN,  in  grammar,  a declinable 
part  of  speech,  which  being  used  instead  of 
a noun,  prevents  the  repetition  of  it.  They 
are  personal  w hen  they  simply  denote  the 
person,  as  “I,  thou,  he,**  &c. ; possessive, 
when  they  also  denote  possession,  as  ‘*my, 
thine,  his,**-  &c. ; relative,  when  they  express 
a relation  to  something  going  before,  us 
“which,  what;**  interrogative,  w'hen  they 
serve  to  ask  a question  ; demonstrative, 
when  they  point  out  things  precisely,  as 
“ this,  that.**  Thus  we  say,  “ the  jury 
found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  the  court 
pronounced  sentence  on  him : this  was 
certainly  unjust,  for  he  clearly  proved  an 
alibi,  which  every  person  thought  must  have 
led  to  his  acquittal.’’ 

PROOF,  in  law  and  logic,  that  (Icctcc 
of  evidence  which  convinces  the  mind  of 
the  certainty  of  truth  or  fact,  and  produces 
belief.  Proof  differs  from  demonstration, 
being  derived  from  personal  knowledge  or 
conclusive  reasoning;  whereas  tlie  term  de- 
monstration is  applicable  only  to  those 
truths  of  which  the  contrary  is  inconceiv- 
able.^—In  printing  and  engraving,  a proof 
is  a rough  impression  taken  for  correction. 

PROrAGAN'DA,  during  the  French  re- 
volution, was  a term  applied  to  secret  so- 
cieties whose  object  was  the  propagation  of 
democratical  principles;  and  it  has  since 
become  to  siguifv  any  kind  of  institution 
for  making  proselytes  fur  political  objects. 

— 'J'he  name  w'as  originally  given  to  those 
institutions  which  were  erected  by  the  pa- 
pal court,  for  the  extension  of  its  own 
power  and  the  Catholic  religion  among 
those  who  were  not  within  its  pale.  It 
was  called  the  congregaiio  de  propaganda 
fide  (society  for  propagating  the  faith),  and 
was  founded  by  Gregory  \ V.  in  1()^2. 

PIIOP'ER,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  any 
charge  whirJi  is  to  he  represented  in  coat-  § 
armour  in  its  own  proper  tincture  or  iia-  > 
turn!  colours. 

PROP'EllTV,  a particular  virtue  or  qua- 
lity wiiicli  nature  has  bestowed -on  some 
things  exclusive  of  all  others:  thus  colour 
is  A property  of  light  ; extension,  figure, 
divisibility,  and  impenetrability,  arc  proper- 


PROOF,  IN  sriniTuous  UQUons,  is  a i.itti.h  wiiitr  nuaitLK  or  rkad.  [3  // 


SPECIES  OF  ORDNANCE  UNDERGOES  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP  PROOF  BEFORE  IT  IS  RECEIVED  INTO  HER  MAJESTY*S  SERVICE. 
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ties  of  bodies,  &c. Property,  in  law,  is 

defined  to  be  the  highest  right  a person  has, 
or  can  have,  to  any  thing.  At  this  day  pro- 
perty in  lands,  &c.,  is  acquired  either  by 
entry,  descent,  law,  or  conveyance;  and  in 
goods  and  chattels  property  may  be  gained 
various  ways,  as  by  gift,  inheritance,  or  pur- 
chase. The  labour  of  inventing,  making, 
or  producing  anything,  constitutes  one  of 
the  highest  and  indefeasible  titles  to  pro- 
perty. That  also  is  a person’s  property  to 
which  he  has  a legal  title,  whether  in  his 

possession  or  not. Much  has  of  late  been 

said  respecting  the  right  of  an  author  to 
his  literary  productions,  as  a species  of  ab  - 
solute jiroperty ; and  why  the  productions 
of  manual  labour  should  rank  higher  in  the 
scale  of  rights  than  the  productions  of  the 
intellect — or  why  the  former  should  be  held 
without  limitation,  and  the  latter  belimited 
to  a terra  of  years — will  require  better  argu- 
ments to  substantiate  than  have  yet  been 
advanced. 

PROPH'ET,  in  general,  one  wbo  fore- 
tels  future  events;  but  when  we  speak  of 
the  prophets,  we  mean  those  inspired  per- 
sons among  the  Jews  who  were  commis- 
sioned by  God  to  declare  his  will  and  pur- 
poses to  that  people.  Among  the  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have 
the  \\Titings  of  sixteen  prophets,  four  of 
which  are  denominated  the  “greater  pro- 
phets,” viz.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel ; so  called  from  the  length  or  ex- 
tent of  their  writings,  which  exceed  those 
of  the  others,  viz.  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos.  Oba- 
diah,  Jonas,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Haggai,  Zachariah,  and  IMalachi,  who  are 
called  the  “lesser  prophets.”  The  deep 
sense  and  religious  fire  of  these  men,  so  far 
before  their  age,  present  a phenomenon 
that  can  be  explained  only  by  the  special 
action  of  divine  influences.  They  appear, 
therefore,  as  messengers  of  God,  divinely 
inspired  seers;  and  their  preachings  and 
songs  were  preserved  by  the  Hebrews  as 
the  word  of  God,  and  among  them  were 
rendered  more  impressive  by  their  con- 
nection with  poetry  and  music.  Their  con- 
stant object  was  the  preservation  of  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  in  their  purity  : and 
the  richness,  originality,  and  sublimity^  of 
their  writings  still  awaken  the  admiration 
of  tiiose  who  deny  them  the  character  of 

prophecies. The  prophecies  in  general 

are  supposed  to  have  had  a double  sense, 
and  a double  completion ; one  sense  refer- 
red to,  which  had  its  accomplishment  about 
the  time  when  the  prophets  wrote;  the 
other  sense  liad  a relation  to  distant  times 
and  events,  to  which  it  applies  in  a sorac- 
wiiat  allegorical  manner. 

PROPIIYIiAC  TIC,  in  medicine,  an  epi- 
thet for  whatever  preserves  or  defends 
against  disease. 

PROPITIATION, in  theology,  an  atone- 
ment or  sacrifice  offered  to  God  to  assuage 
his  wrath,  and  render  him  propitious. 
Among  the  Jews  there  were  both  ordinaij 
and  public  sacrifices,  ns  holocausts,  i^c.  of- 
ferea  by  way  of  thanksgiving ; and  extraor- 
dinary ones,  offered  by  particular  persons 


guilty  of  any  crime,  by  way  of  propitiation. 
It  was  also  a feast  among  the  Jews,  cele- 
brated on  the  10th  of  the  month  Tisri,  in 
commemoration  of  the  divine  pardon  pro- 
claimed to  their  forefathers  through  Moses, 
who,  as  God’s  agent,  remitted  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  crime  of  their  worshipping 
the  golden  calf.  The  Romish  church  believe 
the  mass  to  be  a sacrifice  of  propitiation 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  reformed 
churches  allow  of  no  propitiation  but  that 
one  offered  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross. 

PROPI'TIATORY,  or  Mercy-seat,  the 
cover  or  lid  of  the  ark  or  covenant,  lined 
within  and  without  with  plates  of  gold. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  a type  of  Christ. 

PRO'POLIS,  a thick  odorous  substance 
having  some  resemblance  to  wax,  and  used 
by  bees  to  stop  the  holes  and  crevices  in 
their  hives  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold 
air,  &c. 

PROPO'RTION,  in  a general  sense,  the 
comparative  relation  of  any  one  thing  to 
another.— Proportion,  in  mathematics,  an 
equality  of  ratios.  The  term  proportion  is 
sometimes  improperly  used  for  ratio.  The 
ratio  between  two  quantities  is  expressed 
by  the  quotient  of  one  divided  by  the  other: 
thus,  the  ratio  of  10  to  5 is  2.  These  two 
equal  ratios  constitute  a proportion,  which 
is  expressed  by  saying,  10  is  to  5 as  16  is  to 
8;  or  more  concisely,  10:  5:  : 16:  8.  - 

In  arithmetic,  proportion  is  a rule  by  which, 
when  three  numbers  are  given,  a fourth 
number  is  found,  which  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  third  as  the  second  does  to  the 
first;  or  a fourth  number  is  found,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  the  second  as  the  first 
does  to  the  third.  The  former  is  called 
direct,  and  the  latter,  inverse  proportion.— ^ 
Harmonical  proportion  is  when,  of  three 
numbers,  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  dif- 
ference of  the  first  and  second  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  second  and  third.  Thus,  2. 
3.  6.  are  in  harmonical  proportion;  for  2 is 
to  6 as  1 to  3. 

PROPOSrTION,  in  logic,  the  part  of  an 
argument  in  which  some  quality,  negative 
or  positive,  is  attributed  to  a subject ; as 
“man  is  mortal;”  “war  is  dreadful.”  — 
In  mathematics,  a statement  in  terms  of 
either  a truth  to  be  demonstrated,  or  an 
operation  to  be  performed.  It  is  termed  a 
problem,  when  it  is  something  to  be  done; 
and  a theorem,  when  it  is  something  to  be 
proved. 

PROPRE'FECT,  among  the  Romans,  the 
prefect’s  lieutenant,  or  an  officer  whom  the 
prefect  of  the  pnetorium  commissioned  to 
do  any  part  of  his  duty. 

PROPR/E'TOU,  a Roman  magistrate, 
who,  having  discharged  the  office  of  pnetor 
at  home,  was  sent  into  a province  to  com- 
mand there  with  his  former  prctorial  au- 
thority. 

PR6  rata,  in  commerce,  a term  some- 
times used  by  merchants  for  ia  proportion ; 
as  each  person  must  reap  the  profit  or  sus- 
tain the  loss  pro  rata  to  his  interest,  that 
is,  in  proportion  to  his  stork. 

PRO  RE  NATA,  according  to  exigencies 
or  circumstances.  j 
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THOUGH  THB  LORDS  BAVB  A RIGHT  TO  PROTEST,  THE  COMMONS  HAVE  NUT. 
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PROROGATION,  a term  used  at  tlie 
couclusiuu  of  a session  of  parliameut,  de« 
noting  its  continuance  from  one  session  to 
another;  as  an  udjoumment  is  a continu- 
ation of  the  session  from  day  to  day. 

PROSCE'NIUM,  in  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man  theatres,  was  the  stage  or  place  before 
the  scene,  where  the  pulpitum  stood,  into 
which  the  actors  came  from  behind  the 
scenes  to  perform. 

PROSCRIPTION,  a punishment  in  use 
among  the  Romans,  which  had  some  ana- 
logy to  our  outlawry.  Tbc  names  of  the 
pn>4cripti,  or  persons  suffering  under  pro- 
scription, were  posted  up  in  tablets  at  the 
forum,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  justice,  a reward  being  proposed  to  those 
who  took  them,  and  a punishment  to  those 
who  concealed  them.  Under  the  trium- 
virate many  of  the  best  Roman  citizens  fell 
by  proscription. 

PROSECUTION,  in  law,  the  institution 
and  carrying  on  a suit  in  a court  of  law  or 
equity ; or  tne  process  of  exhibiting  formal 
charges  against  an  offender  before  a legal 
tribunal,  and  pursuing  them  to  final  judg- 
ment.  ^The  person  who  institutes  and 

carries  on  a criminal  suit  is  called  the  pro- 
teentor. 

PROS'ELYTE,  a new  convert  to  some 
religion,  system,  or  party.  Thus  a pagan 
converted  to  Christianity  is  a proielyte; 
and,  although  the  word  primarily  refers  to 
converts  to  some  religious  creed,  w’c  speak 
familiarly  of  protelytea  to  the  theories  of 
Lavoisier,  Black,  &c. 

PROSENNEA'HEDRAL,  in  crystalo- 
graphy,  having  nine  faces  on  two  adjacent 
parts  of  a crystal. 

PROS'ODY,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  quantity,  accent,  and  tbc  law's  of 
versification. 

PR080N0MA'8IA,  a figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  allusion  is  made  to  the  likeness  of 
a sound  in  several  names  or  words:  a kind 
of  pun.  ■ 

PROSOPOLEP'ST,  a premature  opinion 
or  prejudice  against  a person,  formed  by  a 
view  of  his  external  appearance. 

PROSOPOPE'IA,  a figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  qualities  or  things  inanimate  are 
represented  as  speaking  and  acting  like  ani- 
mate objects. 

PROSPECTUS,  the  outline  or  plan  of  a 
literary  work,  containing  the  general  sub- 
ject or  design,  with  the  necessary  particulars 
as  to  the  mode  of  publication.  The  word 
proapeciut  has  recently  been  adopted  in  an- 
nouncing many  undertakings  and  schemes 
not  purely  literary. 

PilO'STYLE,  in  architecture,  a range  of 
: columns  in  the  front  of  a temple. 

I FRO'FA'SIS,  in  the  ancient  drama,  the 
' first  part  of  a comic  or  tragic  piece,  in 
which  the  several  members  of  the  HramatiM 
1 p^aonm  are  shown,  and  the  subject  or  plot 
; entered  on. 

1 PRCKTHA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
j class  \ Tetrandrin^  order  1 Monoyynia,  so 
1 called  from  the  variableness  of  its  fructifi- 
1 cations.  The  species  consist  of  a variety  of 
beautiful  and  graceful  shrubs. 

PROTEST,  a formal  and  solemn  decla- 
ration of  opinion,  given  in  wanting,  com- 
monly against  some  act;  as,  the  protest  of 
lords  in  parliameut ; or  the  formal  and  re- 
corded dissent  of  a minority  against  the 

majority  of  any  public  body. Protest,  in 

commerce,  a formal  declaration  made  by  a 
notary-public,  at  the  request  of  the  holder 
of  a bill  of  exchange,  for  non-acceptance  or 
non-payment  of  the  same,  protesting  against 
the  arawer  and  others  concerned,  for  the 
exchange,  charges,  damages,  and  interest. 
This  protest  is  written  on  a copy  of  the  bill, 
and  notice  griven  to  the  indorser  of  the 
same,  by  which  he  becomes  liable  to  pay 
the  amount  with  charges  and  interest : also, 
a similar  declaration  against  the  drawer  of 
a note  of  hand  for  non-payment  to  a bank- 
ing firm,  &c.  There  is  also  another  kind  of 
protest,  viz.  a writing  attested  by  a justice 
of  the  peace  or  consul,  drawn  by  the  master 
of  a vessel,  stating  the  severity  of  the  voyage 
by  which  the  ship  has  suffered,  and  show'iug 
that  the  damage  w'as  not  occasioned  by  his 
misconduct  or  neglect. 

PROTESTANT,  in  church  history,  a 
name  first  given  in  Germany  to  those  who 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther : because, 
in  1529,  they  protested  against  a decree  of 
tlie  emperor  Charles  Y.  and  the  diet  of 
Spires,  declaring  that  they  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  This  name  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  Calvinists,  and  is  now  be- 
come common  to  all  who  belong  to  the 
reformed  churches.  [See  Reformation.] 

PROTESTATION,  in  law',  a declaration 
in  pleading,  by  which  the  party  interposes 
an  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of  some  fact, 
protesting  that  it  does  or  docs  not  exist. 

PROTEUS,  in  mythology,  a marine 
deity,  whose  distinguishing  characteristic 
w as  the  faculty  of  assuming  different  shapes. 
Hence  we  denominate  one  who  easily 
changes  his  form  or  principles  a Proteus. 

In  natural  history,  the  name  Proteus 

has  been  given  to  an  animal,  the  classifica- 
tion of  w'hich  has  been  much  controverted, 
in  consequence  of  its  characteristics  being 
equally  those  of  a lizard  and  a fish.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  who  saw'  one  of  these  sin- 
gular animals  in  a lake,  in  the  beautiful 
grotto  of  Maddalcna,  at  Adclsburg,  in 
illyrin,  thus  describes  it:  **  At  first  you 
might  suppose  it  to  be  a lizftd,  but  it  has 
the  motions  of  n fish.  Its  head,  and  the 
lower  part  of  its  body,  and  its  tail,  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  ccl ; but 
it  has  no  fins  ; and  its  curious  bronchial  (or 
iung-Iike)  organs  arc  not  like  the  gills  of 
fishes ; they  form  a singular  vascular  (nct- 
likc)  structure,  almost  like  a crest  round 
the  throat,  which  may  be  removed  without 
ocensiuning  the  death  of  the  nniitml,  wlio 
is  likewise  furnished  with  lungs.  With  this 
double  apparatus  for  supplying  air  to  the 
blood,  it  can  live  either  below  or  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Its  fore  feet  resem- 
ble hands,  but  they  have  only  three  claws 
or  fingers,  and  are  too  feeble  to  he  of  use 
in  grasping  or  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
nniiiml;  the  hinder  feet  have  only  two  claw  s 
or  toes,  and  in  the  larger  specimens  are 

Till:  nriUPTURKS  ARM  TIIR  SUriiKHR  Rt’I.R  OF  A PROTRSTANT’s  FAITH.  G3/ 
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found  BO  imperfect  as  to  be  almost  oblite- 
rated. It  has  small  points  in  place  of  eyes, 
as  if  to  preserve  the  analogy  of  nature.  It 
is  of  a fleshy  whiteness  and  transparency 
in  its  natural  state,  but  M’hen  exposed  to 
light,  its  skin  gradually  becomes  darker, 
and  at  last  gains  an  olive  tint.  Its  nasal 
organs  appear  large ; and  it  is  abundantly 
furnislied  with  teeth,  from  which  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  it  is  an  animal  of  prey;  yet, 
in  its  confined  state,  it  has  never  been 
known  to  eat,  and  it  has  been  kept  alive  for 
many  years,  by  occasionally  changing  tiie 
water  in  which  it  was  xdaccd.” 

PROTHON'OTARY,  a chief  clerk  of  the 

king’s  bench  and  common  pleas. Jpos- 

tolical  prothonotaries,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  are  twelve  persons  constituting  a 
college,  who  receive  the  last  wills  of  cardi- 
nals, are  employed  in  the  proceedings  ne- 
cessary for  the  canonization  of  saints,  &c. 

PROTOCOL,  the  first  draught  of  a deed, 
contract,  or  instrument.  The  word  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  such  writings  as  are  of  a 
diplomatic  character. 

PRO'TOMARTYR,  a term  applied  to 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr;  and 
used  also  for  the  first  sufferer  in  any  cause, 
religious  or  political. 

PROTOPOPE,  the  imperial  confessor,  an 
officer  of  the  holy  directing  synod,  the  su- 
preme spiritual  court  of  the  Greek  church 
in  Russia. 

PROTOSUL'PHATE,  in  chemistry,  the 
combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a pro- 
toxyde. 

PROTOTYPE,  an  original  or  model  after 
which  any  thing  is  formed. 

PROTOX'YUE,  in  chemistry,  a substance 
combined  with  oxygen  in  the  first  degree. 

PROVEDO'RE,  a purveyor,  or  one  em- 
|)loyed  to  procure  supplies  for  an  armv. 

PROV'ENCE  (or  PROV  INCE)  ROSE, 
in  botany,  one  of  the  most  fragrant  roses 
that  grows,  and  of  which  there  are  different 
varieties;  as,  the  white,  the  blush,  and  the 
dwarf  provcnce. 

PROV'ERB,  a pithy  sentence,  presenting 
some  striking  and  familiar  image  to  the 
mind,  which,  by  the  force  of  association, 
makes  it.s  effect  strong  and  permanent,  and 
thereby  often  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a 
long  discourse  or  explanation.  Proverbs 
are  iinpurtiaKensors ; tlieytake  cognizance 
of  tlic  virtues,  the  vices,  and  follies,  of  all 
classes,  without  respect  of  persons.  No 
country  is  without  its  proverbs;  they  arc 
tlic  vox  populi : but  care  should  of  course 
he  taken  to  select  from  the  mass  which 
abounds,  those  which  arc  unexccutionnble. 
— In  alluding  to  the  free  use  we  had  made 
of  them,  wc  remarked,  in  the  Introductory 
Observations  to  the  Treasury  of  Knowledge, 
that  “ proverbs,  however  quaintly  expressed, 
contain  the  essence  of  some  moral  truth  or 
practical  lesson;  they  arc  drawn  from  real 
life,  and  arc  generally  the  fruit  of  philoso- 
phy grafted  on  the  stem  of  experience.** 
Fastidiousness  or  fashion  may  fall  out  with 
these  plain-speaking  moralists  ; our  faith 
in  their  intrinsic  worth  remains  as  firm  as 
ever;  and  happy  shall  wc  he,  if  through 

our  means,  as  we  have  before  expressed  it, 

many  of  these  brief  lessons  of  experience 
should  be  engraven  on  the  tablet  of  the 

memory,  never  to  be  erased.** Book  of 

Vroxerh9t  a canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, containing  a great  variety  of  wise 
maxims,  practical  truths,  and  excellent 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  all  classes  of  men. 
The  first  twenty-four  chapters  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  genuine  work  of  king 
Solomon;  the  five  succeeding  chapters  are 
a collection  of  several  of  his  proverbs,  made 
by  order  of  king  Hezekiah;  and  the  two 
last  seem  to  belong  to  different  authors. 

PROVTDENCE,  in  theology,  the  care 
and  superintendence  which  God  exercises 
over  his  creatures.  A belief  in  divine  pro- 
vidence is  founded  on  this  rational  prin- 
ciple, that  the  same  power  which  caused  a 
thing  to  exist  is  necessary  to  continue  its 
existence 

PROV'INCE,  among  the  Romans,  a 
country  of  considerable  extent,  which,  being 
reduced  under  their  dominion,  was  new  mo- 
delled according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  con- 
querors, subjected  to  the  command  of  an- 
nual governors  sent  from  Rome,  and  obliged 
to  pay  such  taxes  and  contributions  as  the 
senate  thought  fit  to  demand.  These  pro- 
vinces had  the  appellations  of  comular  or 
pratorian,  according  as  they  were  governed 
by  consuls  or  praitors. Among  the  mo- 

derns, a country  belonging  to  a kingdom  or 
state,  either  by  conquest  or  colonization, 
usually  situated  at  a distance  from  the 
kingdom  or  state,  but  more  or  less  depen- 
dent on  and  subject  to  it.  Such  are  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  &c.  in  reference  to  Great 

Britain. In  the  ecclesiastical  division  of 

England,  there  are  two  provineeSt  viz.  those 
of  Canterbury  and  Y"ork,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  respective  archbishops.— 
Province,  in  geography,  a division  of  a 
kingdom  or  state,  comprising  several  cities, 
towns,  &c.  all  under  the  same  government, 
and  usually  distinguished  by  the  extent 
either  of  tKe  civil  or  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. ' 

PROVIN'CIALISM,  a mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  a province  or  district  of  country 
remote  from  the  principal  country  or  from 
the  metropolis. 

PROVIS  IONAL,  provided  for  present 
need  or  for  a temporary  occasion  ; a?,  a 
proemoua^  government,  a provisional  trea- 
ty, I’to. 

PROVrSO,  in  law,  nn  article  or  clause 
in  any  statute,  agreement,  contract,  by  i 

which  a conditional  stipulation  is  intro- 
duced. ! 

PIUPVOST,  in  a general  sense,  a person  \ 
who  is  appointed  to  prcsidcoveror  superin-  I 

tend;  as,  theprorost  of  a college. The  ! 

provost -marshal  of  an  army,  is  an  oflher 
appointed  to  arrest  and  secure  deserters 
and  other  criminals,  to  hinder  the  soldirn  j 
from  pillaging,  to  rcipulatc  weights  and  j 
measures,  ^c.  There  is  a similar  officer  ip  j 
the  royal  navy,  wlio  has  the  charge  of  pri- 
soners  taken  at  sea.  | 

PROW,  in  nautical  lan^xagc,  the  beak  or  i 
pointed  cutwater  of  a galley  or  xebec:  the  j 
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upper  part  is  usualljr  furnished  with  a 
grating  platform.  Also  the  fore-part  of  a 
ship. 

PROX'I^UTE  CAUSE,  that  which  im- 
mediately precedes  and  produces  the  effect, 
as  distinguished  from  the  remote  or  predis^ 
peeing  cause. 

FROX'Y,  the  agency  of  anotherwho  acts 
as  a substitute  for  his  principal. In 
England,  any  member  of  the  house  of  lords 
may  cause  another  peer  to  vote  for  him  as 
his  proxy  in  his  absenee. 

PRUNE  L'LA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Bidynamiaf  order  1 Gymnos- 
permia.  The  species  are  perennial. 

PRU'NING,  in  horticulture,  the  lopping 
off*  the  superfluous  branches  of  trees,  either 
for  improving  their  appearance  or  to  cause 
them  to  bear  better  fruit. 

PRU'NUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  12  Icoeandria,  order  1 Monogynia» 
The  different  varieties  of  the  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  &c.  belong  to  this  genus. 

PBUErGO,  in  medicine,  a cutaneous 
disease  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
It  is  caused  by  sharp  humours  which  stag- 
nate in  the  skin  and  corrode  the  miliary 
glands. 

PRU'SSIAN  BLUE,  a pigment  of  a beau- 
tiful blue  colour.  It  is  a combination  of 
iron  with  ferrocyanic  acid.  Good  Prussian 
blue  is  known  by  the  following  tests : it 
feels  light  in  the  hand,  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  has  a dark  lively  blue  colour,  and 
gives  a smooth  deep  trace;  it  should  not 
effervesce  with  acids,  os  when  adulterated 
with  chalk ; nor  become  pasty  with  boiling 
water,  as  when  adulterated  with  starch. 

PRU'SSIATE,  in  chemistry,  a salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  prussic  acid  with  different 
bases,  as  the  prueeiate  of  potash,  the  prus- 
eiate  of  iron,  &c. 

PRU'SSIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  one  of 
the  deadliest  poisons  known.  It  is  a com- 
pound of  cyanogen,  pnissic  gas,  and  hydro- 
gen ; hence  also  called  hydrocyanic  acid, 

PRYTANE'UM,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  senate-house  in  Athens,  where  the 
council  of  the  prytanee  assembled,  and 
where  those  who  had  rendered  any  signal 
service  to  the  commonwealth  were  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense. Prytaneum 

was  also  a name  given  to  all  places  sacred 
to  Vesta.  Hence  those  widows  called  pry- 
tanidee,  who  took  care  of  the  sacred  Are, 
received  their  name. 

P.SALM,  a divine  song  or  hymn;  but 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  hundred  and 
fifty  Peatme  of  David,  a canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Most  of  these  psalms 
have  a particular  title,  signifying  either  the 
name  of  the  author,  the  person  who  was  to 
set  it  to  music  or  sing  it,  the  instrument 
that  was  to  be  used,  or  tiie  subject  and  oc- 
casion of  it.  Home  have  Imagined  that  i 
David  was  the  sole  author  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms ; but  the  titles  of  raanv  of  them 
prove  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  psalms 
were  apparently  a^tteii  by  Solomon  ; a few 
belong  to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  imme- 
diately succeeding  him ; and  several  to  the  * 
mournful  days  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 


and  of  the  return,  especially  those  headed 
“ for  the  sons  of  Korah,^^  most  of  which  are 
probably  by  the  same  author.  Finally,  a 
few  seem  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. The  **  Psalms  of  David,"  whether 
actually  composed  by  him,  or  merely  of  his 
time,  probably  constituted  an  earlier  col- 
lection, which  extended  to  the  seventy- 
second.  But,  by  whomsoever  penned,  they 
are  among  the  highest  and  sublimest  efforts 
of  poetry;  and  the  holy  light  of  revelation, 
the  inspiring  belief  in  the  eternal  true  God, 
spreads  over  them  a bright  splendour,  and 
fills  them  with  a deep  and  holy  fervour. 

PSAL'TERY,  a musical  instrument  used 
by  the  Hebrews,  the  true  form  of  which  is 
not  now  known.  That  which  is  now  used 
is  a flat  triangular  instrument,  truncated  at 
the  top,  and  strung  with  thirteen  chords  of 
wire. 

PSAM'MITE,  in  mineralogy,  a species 
of  micaceous  sandstone. 

PSEU'DO,  a prefix  (from  the  Greek) 
used  in  the  composition  of  many  words  to 
denote  /alee,  or  spurious;  as,  a pseudo- 
apostle,  or  fidse  apostle;  a pseudo-prophet, 
or  false  prophet,  &c. 

PSO'AS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
muscles,  distinguished  by  the  epithets  mag- 
nus  and  parvus.  The  psoas  magnus  is  one 
of  the  fiexor-muscles  of  the  thigh,  and 
arises  from  the  first,  second,  third,  ami 
fourth  vertehree  of  the  loins.  The  psoas 
parvus  is  one  of  the  fiexor-muscles  of  the 
loins,  which  arises  by  a slender  tendon  from 
the  os  pubis,  w'hcre  it  is  joined  to  the  ilium ; 
and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  upper 
vertebrae  of  the  loins. 

PSEUDO-MET.AL'LIC,  in  mineralogy, 
an  epithet  for  a kind  of  lustre,  which  is  per- 
ceptible only  when  held  towards  the  light. 

PSEUDOMORPirOUS.  an  epithet  given 
to  a mineral  which  has  received  its  form 
from  some  extraneous  cause,  not  from  na- 
tural crystalizntion. 

FSEUDO-TINE'A,  in  entomology,  a re- 
markable species  of  insect,  rcseinblhig  a 
moth.  It  feeds  on  wax,  and  being  covered 
with  a coat  that  is  impervious  to  the  stings 
of  beca,  will  sometimes  enter  a hive  and 
compel  its  industrious  inhabitants  to  aban- 
don it. 

PSEUDO-VOLCA'NO,  a volcano  that 
emits  smoke  and  flame,  but  no  lava.  A 
burning  ifiinc  of  coal  is  sometimes  termed 
pseudo- X'olca  n ie. 

PSITTACUS.  [See  Parrot.] 

PSYCIIOI/OGY,  the  doctrine  of  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  soul;  or  a trea- 
tise tlicrcnn. 

PTAR'MIGAN,  in  ornithology,  n fowl  of 
the  genus  Tetrao.  The  colour  of  its  plu- 
mage is  n pale  brown  or  ash,  elegantly 
marked  with  dusky  spots  nr  minute  bars, 
and  the  belly  and  wings  wliitc.  This  bira 
is  occasionally  seen  on  the  suiinnits  of 
mountains  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England. 

rrOLEMATC  SYSTEM,  or  the  system 
of  astronomy  invented  by  Claudius  Ptole- 
nisus,  a ceieorated  astronomer  ami  inatiic- 
innticinu  of  Pclusiutn,  in  Egypt,  who  lived 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  Ptolemaic  system 
supposes  the  earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stars  revolve  around  it, 
from  east  to  west,  once  in  Uventy-four 
hours.  This  theory  was  received  for  ages; 
astronomers  having  no  notion  of  any  other 
system  but  our  own,  nor  of  any  other  world 
but  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  They  ima- 
gined that  all  the  fixed  stars  were  contain- 
ed in  one  concave  sphere,  and  that  the 
primum  mobile  was  circumscribed  by  the 
empyreal  heaven,  of  a cubic  form,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  the  blissful  abode  of 
departed  souls.  [See  Astronomy.] 

PTY'ALISM,  in  medicine,  an  unnatural 
or  copious  flow  of  saliva;  salivation. 

PUBES'CENCE,  (from  pubes),  in  bo- 
tany, the  hairy  or  downy  substance  growing 
on  certain  vegetable  productions:  hence  a 
pubescent  plant. 

PUB'LICAN,  among  the  Romans,  a far- 
mer of  the  taxes  and  public  revenues,  the 
inferior  officers  of  which  class  were  deemed 
oppressive ; they  w’ere  consequently  regard- 
ed by  the  Jews  and  other  tributary  nations 

with  no  small  degree  of  detestation. 

Under  the  modern  term  of  publicans  are 
comprised  inn-keepers,  hotel-keepers,  ale- 
house-keepers, keepers  of  wine  vaults,  &c. 

PUB'UCIST,  a writer  on  the  laws  of 
nations. 

PUD'DING-STONE,  in  chemistry,  a 
term  invented  by  English  lapidaries  to  de- 
signate ofle  particular  mineral  aggregate, 
consisting  of  oblong  and  rounded  pebbles 
of  flint,  about  the  size  of  almonds,  im- 
bedded in  a hard  siliceous  cement.  The 
pebbles  are  usually  black,  and  the  cement 
a light  yellowish  brown.  It  is  capable  of 
receiving  a very  high  polish,  and  is  used  in 
ornamental  works.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Essex. 

PU'GIL,  as  much  as  is  taken  up  between 
the  thumb  and  two  fingers. 

PU'LEX,  in  entomology,  the  flea.  [See 
Flea.] 

PUL'LEY,  one  of  the  six  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  of  a small  wheel,  having 
a groove  around  it,  and  turning  on  an  axis. 

PUL'MONARY,  or  PULMO'NIC,  per- 
tainiug  to  the  lungs;  as,  a imlmonary  dis- 
ease or  consumption. 

PULSE,  a motion  of  the  blood  vessels, 
created  by  the  alternate  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  the  arteries.  It  diminishes  with 
Egc,  giving  in  children  from  1-10  to  100 
strokes  a minute;  but  at  puberty  only  80 ; 
and  when  above  60  years,  about  60  pulsa- 
tions.  Pulse,  in  botany,  the  seed  of  legu- 

minous plants,  as  beans,  peas,  Ac. 

in  zooloj^,  a rapacious  quad- 
ruped of  the  genus  Felis.  It  is  a native  of 
America. 

PUiMTCE-STONE,  a sDongy,  vitreous- 
looking  mineral,  described  ns  a volcanic 
production,  consisting  of  parallel  fibres  of 
a silky  lustre,  or  a fossil  reduced  to  this 
state  by  the  action  of  fire.  It  is  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  on  its  shores; 
and  is  particularly  known  to  be  produced 
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by  the  burning  mountains  Etna,  Vesuvius^ 
and  Hecla,  among  the  eruptions  of  which 
it  is  thrown  up  in  great  abundance.  Pu-  ^ 
mice  is  of  three  kinds,  vitreous,  common,  k 
and  porpbyritic.  It  is  used  for  polishing  o 
ivory,  wood,  marble,  metals,  glass,  &c. ; as  ^ 
also  skins  and  parchment.  o 

PUMP,  an  hydraulic  engine  for  raising 
water  by  exhausting  the  incumbent  air  of  5 
a tube  or  pipe,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ® 
water  rises  in  the  tube  by  means  of  the  2 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surrounding  ^ 
water.  There  are  various  kinds  of  pumps;  o 
as  a forcing  pump,  the  air-pump,  &c.  A 
chain-pump  is  a chain  equipped  with  a suffi-  g 
cient  number  of  valves  at  proper  distances, 
which,  w'orking  on  two  wheels,  passes  down  a 
through  one  tube  and  returns  through  an-  2 
other.  - 

PUMFKIN,  or  POMTION,  in  botany,  a ^ 
plant  and  its  fruits  of  the  genus  Cucurbita.  2 
The  pumpkin  is  a species  of  gourd,  or  . t 
squash,  distinguished  from  most  varieties  j s 
of  the  latter  by  the  rounded  form  of  the  ! J 
fruit,  which  sometimes  grows  to  an  enor-  ' o 
mous  size.  u 

PUN,  a species  of  wit  which  has  been  x 
gravely  pronounced  **  low  but  surely  it  ? 
is  both  fastidious  and  cynical  thus  to  define  ^ 
it.  A pun  is  an  expression  in  which  two  . r. 
different  applications  of  a word  present  an  ; 3 
odd  or  ludicrous  idea;  but  it  does  not  ne-  ^ 
cessarily  follow  that  the  ideas  to  which  « 
it  gives  rise  shall  be  loio,  that  is,  vulgar.  > 
That  they  often  are  so,  we  admit ; but  he  J 
must  be  of  an  incorrigibly  saturnine  dis-  ^ 
position  who  would  declare  that  all  the  s' 
mirth-inspiring  puns  which  the  inimitable  • ' 
Hood  draws  from  his  exhaustless  quiver  ^ • 
are  to  be  accounted  low.  An  inveterate  s 
punster,  who  is  constantly  on  the  watch  j 
for  opportunities  to  torture  every  expres-  t i| 
sion  into  a quibble,  is  not  to  be  tolerated  b j 
in  decent  socic.'y ; but  it  would  be  hard  f- 
indeed  if  the  laws  of  decorum  were  so  Z , 
strict,  as  to  debar  us  from  cheering  the  i. 
dull  realities  of  life  with  an  occasional  ^ | 
scintillation  of  wit,  even  at  the  hazard  of  s i 
perpetrating  a bad  pun. 

PUNCTOaTION,  in  grammar,  the  dis-  | 
criminating  use  of  certain  marks  adopted  ^ 
to  distinguish  the  clauses  of  a period,  some-  J ; 
times  with  reference  to  the  sense,  and  at  k j 
others  to  the  grammatical  construction,  z j 
Thus,  a full  point  ( . ) closes  a perfect  sen- 
tcnce;  a colon  ( : ) indicates  an  adjunct  ; a 5 ; 
semicolon  ( ; ) distinguishes  its  principal  s ■ 
part;  and  a comma  (,)  parts  subordinate  • | 
to  the  semicolon.  A sentence,  which  may  ^ , 

include  several  periods,  terminates  a branch  ^ 

of  the  subicct  or  argument.  A question  is  r 
indicated  by  ( ? ) ; an  exclamation  by  ■ ! , ; * ^ 

audit  is  sometimes  convenient  to  include  ^ t, 
n collateral  circumstance  in  a parcnthcMS  S \ 

( ).— The  ancients  were  altogether  unac-  ^ j 
quainted  with  punctuation.  *'1 

PrNCTUIlATION,  in  surgery,  the  inc«-  e j 
sion  of  needles  in  the  skin,  to  relieve  the 
painful  diseases  of  its  coats  from  tension, 
obstruction,  Ac.  , 

PUN ‘1)1  T,  in  llind<-tan,  a learn*  J 
Brahmin;  one  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  Ian- 
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gua^,  aud  in  the  science,  laws,  and  religion 
of  that  country. 

PU'NIC,  pertaining  to  the  Carthaginians 
or  their  language.  Also,  a term  implying 
treacherous,  deceitful ; as  punic  faith. 

PUN'ISH^IENT,  the  infliction  of  pain, 
or  personal  suffering  according  to  law,  for 
crimes;  intended  as  an  example,  to  deter 
others  and  to  correct  the  offender.  The 
punishment  of  crimes  against  the  law's  is 
inflicted  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state 
in  virtue  of  the  right  of  government,  vested 
in  the  legislature,  aud  belongs  only  to  per- 
sons clothed  with  authority.  Some  punish- 
ments consist  of  exile  or  transportation, 
others  in  loss  of  liberty  by  imprisonment. 
Locke  observes,  **  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty 
has  established  as  the  enforcements  of  his 
law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine  the 
choice  against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain 
tills  life  can  show*.^' 

PU'PA,  in  entomology,  the  chrysalis  or 
quiescent  state  of  an  insect. 

PU'PIL,  in  anatomy,  the  round  aperture 
in  the  middle  of  the  iris ; the  ball  or  apple  of 
the  eye,  through  w hich  the  rays  of  light  pass 
to  the  crystaline  humour,  to  be  painted  on 

the  retina. Pupil,  one  under  the  care  of 

an  instructor  for  education  and  discipline. 

PUPIV'EROUS.  feedingon  thclaiwa  and 
crysalides  of  insects. 

PURGATION,  the  act  or  operation  of 
clearing  one's-self  of  a crime ; a mode  of 
trying  persons  accused  of  any  crime,  which 
was  formerly  in  practice. 

PUR'GATORY,  a supposed  place  or  state 
after  death,  w here,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  souls  of  the  faithful  arc  pu- 
rifled  by  Are  from  the  sins  which  they  carry 
with  them  out  of  this  life,  before  they  arc 
admitted  to  a state  of  perfect  bliss. 

PURIFICATION,  in  religion,  the  act  or 
operation  of  cleansing  ceremonially,  by  re- 
moving any  pollution^r  defilement.  Puri- 
fication by  washing  was  common  to  the 
Hebrews  and  to  Pagans;  and  the  Moham- 
medans always  use  it  previous  to  devotion. 

PU'RIM,  among  the  Jews,  the  feasts  of 
lots,  instituted  to  commemorate  their  de- 
liverance from  the  machinations  of  llaman. 

PU'RlTAN,a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  England,  on 
account  of  their  professing  to  follow'  the 
pure  word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  all  tra- 
ditions and  human  institutions. 

PUR'LIN,  in  architecture,  a niece  of  tim- 
ber extending  from  end  to  end  of  a build- 
ing or  roof,  across  and  under  the  rafters,  to 
Bunport  them  in  the  middle. 

PURPU'UA,  in  natural  history,  a genus 
of  simple  shells,  having  no  hinge,  formed  of 
one  continuous  piece,  and  covered  with 
spines  and  tubercles.  The  mouth  is  small, 
and  approaches  to  a round  figure  : the  cla- 
vicle IS  short,  but  the  other  extremity  is 
usually  protended  to  a considerable  length. 

I*UIPPURFi  (purple),  in  heraldry,  is  one 
of  the  live  colours  of  armories,  compounded 
of  gules  and  azure,  bordering  on  violet.  It 
is  repre  ’onted  in  engraving  by  diagonal  lines 
from  right  to  left. 


PURTURIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  produced  by  the  action  o*f  nitric  upon 
uric  acid. 

PUR'SER,  in  the  navy,  an  officer  on  board 
a man-of-war,  who  takes  charge  of  the  pro- 
visions, and  attends  to  their  preservation 
and  distribution  among  the  officers  and 
crew'. 

PUR'SUIVANT,  in  heraldry,  the  lowest 
order  of  officers  at  ai’ms.  The  pursuivants 
are  properly  attendants  on  the  heralds  when 
they  marshal  public  ceremonies. 

PUS,  the  white  or  yellowish  matter  is- 
suing from  a sore,  which  usually  precedes 
the  healing,  and  in  such  cases  is  termed 
healthy  or  good  pus.  Examined  in  a mi- 
croscope, it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
of  globules,  and  a transparent  colourless 
fluid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than 
that  of  water ; exposed  to  heat,  it  evaporates 
to  dryness,  but  docs  not  coagulate. 

PUTAMlN'EiE,  the  twenty-fifth  Linnsan 
natural  order  of  plants,  whose  fruit  is  cover- 
ed with  a wooden  shell,  as  the  caper,  &c. 

PUT'CIIOCK,  the  root  of  a plant  that 
grows  abundantly  in  Sindc.  “When  burned, 
it  yields  a fine  smoke,  and  a grateful  and 
diffusive  smell.  The  Chinese  beat  it  into  a 
fine  pow’der,  w'hich  they  burn  as  incense  in 
the  temples  of  their  gods. 

PUTREFACTION,  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  the  hy- 
drogen creating  an  offensive  smell,  and  the 
process  tending  to  excite  similar  decompo- 
sition in  other  animal  bodies ; hence  w'e 
have  putrid  and  contagious  fevers  from  this 
cause.  It  follows  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion; the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  com- 
pound forming  water,  the  nitrogen  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  carbon  remains,  the  original 
substance  being  thus  decomposed  into  its 
dements.  Every  living  body,  when  deprived 
of  life,  performs  a retrograde  process,  and 
becomes  decomposed  : this  is  called  /rr- 
mentation  in  vegetables,  and  putrefaction 
in  animals.  — //nrisepfic  processes.  In 
curing  provisions  the  ordinary  means  em- 
ployed arc,  drying,  smoking,  salting,  and 
pickling. — Gram  of  all  kinds,  as  w^U  ns 
flour,  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  if  they  he  kiln-dried,  put  up 
in  vessels  or  chambers  free  from  damp,  ami 
excluded  from  the  air.  "Well-dried  grain  is 
not  liable  to  the  depredations  of  insects.— 
Fruits  may  be  preserved  in  various  ways. 
Pears,  apples,  plums,  &c.,  should  be  ga- 
thered in  a sound  state,  altogether  tree 
from  bruises,  and  plucked  in  dry  wcntlicr 
before  they  arc  fully  ripe.  One  mode  of 
preservation  is,  to  expose  them  in  an  airy 
place  to  dry  a little  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  then  to  lay  llicm  in  dry  sawdust  or 
chopped  straw,  spread  upon  shelves  in  a 
cool  apartment,  so  ns  not  to  touch  each 
other.  Another  method  consists  in  sur- 
rounding them  with  line  dry  sand  in  a ves- 
sel which  should  be  made  air  tight  and  kept 
in  a cool  place  -Herbs,  cabbages,  ^c.,  may 
i)c  kept  n long  time  in  a cool  cellar,  provided 
they  arc  covered  with  dry  "innd.  '1  uberous 
and  other  rootn  are  better  kept  in  an  airy 
place,  where  they  may  dry  a little  without 
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being  exposed  to  the  winter’s  frost. — A par- 
tial drying  is  given  to  various  vegetable 
juices  by  evaporating  them  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a syrup,  called  a rob,  in  which  so 
much  of  the  water  is  dissipated  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  running  into  fermentation. 
The  fruits  must  he  crushed,  squeezed  in 
bags  to  expel  the  juices,  which  must  then 
be  inspissated  either  over  the  naked  fire,  or 
on  a water  or  steam  bath,  in  the  air  or  in 
vacuo:  sometimes  a small  proportion  of 
spices  is  added,  to  prevent  mouldiness. 

PUT'TT,  a kind  of  cement,  made  of  whit- 
ing and  linseed  oil  pounded  together  into  a 
paste,  which  is  used  by  glaziers  in  fastening 
the  panes  of  glass,  and^  also  by  painters  in 
stopping  crevices. 

PUZZOLA'NA,  in  mineralogy,  a loose 
porous  volcanic  substance  or  stone. 

PYC'NITE,  in  mineralogy,  sometimes 
called  shorlite,  or  shorloug  topaz.  It  usually 
appears  in  long  irregular  prisms  or  cylin- 
ders, longitudinally  striated,  and  united  in 
bundles. 

PYC'NOSTYLE,  in  ancient  architecture, 
a building  where  the  columns  stand  very 
close  to  each  other;  only  one  diameter  and 
a half  of  the  column  being  allowed  to  each 
intercolumniation. 

P Y G'MY,  an  appellation  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a fabulous  race  of  beings  said  to 
inhabit  Thrace,  who  waged  war  with  the 
cranes  and  were  destroyed.  The  word  is 
now  used  to  signify  a dwarf. 

PYL'AGORE,  in  aocient  Greece,  a dele- 
gate or  representative  of  a city,  sent  to  the 
Amphictyonic  council. 

PYLO'RUS,  in  anatomy,  the  right  or 
lower  orifice  of  the  stomach,  which  is  con- 
nected with  and  opens  into  the  intestines. 

PYRAL'LOLITE,  a mineral  of  a green- 
ish colour,  recently  discovered  in  Finland. 
It  is  both  massive  and  in  crystals. 

PYR' AMID,  a solid  body  standing  on  a 
triangular,  square,  or  polygonal  base,  and 
terminating  in  a vertex  or  point  at  tbe  top. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  three  or  more  planes  at  a point 

termed  the  apex. ^The  Pi/ramids  of  Egypt 

are  noble  monuments  of  Egyptian  gran- 
deur, about  forty  in  number,  near  Mem- 
phis. The  largest  is  481  feet  in  height, 
measured  perpendicularly,  and  the  area  of 
its  base  includes  eleven  acres. 

PYR'AMOID,  in  geometry,  a solid  figure, 
formed  by  the  rotation  of  a semi-parabola 
about  its  Dase  or  greatest  ordinate. 

PYR'ENITE,  a mineral  of  a grayisb-black 
colour,  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  consi- 
dered as  a variety  of  garnet. 

PYRETOL'OGY,  the  doctrine  of  fevers, 
or  a treatise  on  their  nature,  ciTects,  &c. 

PYREX'IyE,  in  medicine,  febrile  dis- 
eases, tbe  first  class  in  Cullen’s  nosology. 

PYRl'TES,  or  PYRTTE,  in  mineralogy, 
a genus  of  inflammable  substances  com- 
posed of  iron,  in  combination  with  sulphur, 
which  is  very  extensively  diffused.  It  oc- 
curs massive,  disseminated,  and  frequently 
crystalizcd. 

I’YRO-ACE'TIC  SPIRIT,  in  chemistry, 
a liquid  obtained  by  subjecting  to  dry  dis- 


tillation the  acetates  of  copper,  lead,  al- 
kalies, and  earths.  It  is  very  combustible, 
and  burns  with  a brilliant  flame  without 
smoke.  It  is  used  for  dissolving  tbe  gum- 
resina  with  which  the  bodies  of  hau  are 
stiffened. 

PYROLIG'NITE,  in  chemistry,  a salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  pyrolignons 
acid  with  another  substance. 

PY'ROLIG'NOUS  ACID,  in  cbemistry, 
an  acid  obtained  from  beech  and  other 
woods  by  distillation,  which  is  a liquid  of 
the  colour  of  white  wine,  of  a strong  acid 
and  slightly  astringent  taste.  It  is  an  an- 
tiseptic, and  serves  instead  of  wood  smoke 
(of  which  it  is  the  principle)  for  preserving 
animal  substances. 

PYROLITH'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  obtained  from  the  silvery  white  plates 
which  sublime  from  uric  acid  concretions, 
when  distilled  in  a retort.  ; 

P Y R 0 L'O  G Y,  the  natural  history  of  ■ 
beat,  latent  and  sensible ; or  a treatise  on  | 
that  subject.  A believer  in  the  doctrine  of  ! 
latent  heat  is  termed  a pyrologUt.  I 

PYROM'ALATE,  in  chemistry,  a com-  [ 
pound  of  malic  acid  and  a salifiable  base. 

PYROMA'LIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a 
substance  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  , 
malic  acid.  | 

PYR'OMANCT,  divination  by  fire. 

PYROM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea-  ! 
suring  high  temperatures,  or  degrees  of 
heat,  above  those  indicated  by  the  mercu- 
rial thermometer ; particularly  the  one  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Wedgewood  for  determining 
the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  by  heat.  This 
instrument  is  founded  on  the  principle  that 
clay  progressively  contracts  in  its  dimen- 
sions in  proportion  os  it  is  exposed  to 
higher  degrees  of  heat. 

PYROPH'ORDS,  in  chemistry,  a prepa- 
ration from  alum  by  calcination,  which 
takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

PY’ROR'THITE,  a scarce  mineral,  re- 
sembling orthite  in  appearance,  but  very 
different  from  it,  for  it  hums  in  the  flame 
of  the  blow-pipe  like  charcoal,  whereas 
orthite  melts. 

PYR'OSCOPE,  an  instmment  for  mea- 
suring the  pulsatory  motion  of  the  air.  or 
tbe  intensity  of  heat  radiating  from  a fire. 

PY'ROS'MALITE,  a Swedish  mineral  of 
a brown  or  grccnisli  colour,  occurring  iq. 
six-sided  prisms,  of  a lamellar  structure. 

I’YROTAR'TRITE,  in  chemistry,  a salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  pyrotnrtarous 
acid  with  another  substance.  The 
iartaroM  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  pare 
tartrite  of  potash.  _ ; 

PYR'OTECMNY.  orPYROTECHMCSp 
the  science  which  teaches  the  management 
and  application  of  fire  in  several  opcratioDS| 
particularly  in  the  construction  of  ariifieial  j 
fireworks.  - 

PYR'OXENE,  in  mincrnloRy*  a class  of 
stones  sometimes  named  volcanic  »horU  it  • 
comprehends  many  •ub.'taiiccs  of  different 
appearances,  but  is  almost  always  crystal*  j 

"*  I’YRRIIO'NUNS,  or  PYRR'lIONIl'TS. 
a sect  of  ancient  pliih'  "phers,  so  calit' 
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OAtt  MADR  VROM  WOOn  WRf,  1 n I»RFlriRRT 


THE  TRUE  PURPOSE  OP  PHILOSOPHY  IS  TO  ENNOBLE  THE  MIND. 


qua]  ‘Nctu  Btctionarg  of  ISeltes  ICcttres.  [qua 


from  Pyrrho,  a native  of  Elis,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  opinions  of  these  philosophers, 
who  were  also  called  sceptics,  terminated  in 
the  incomprehensibility  of  all  things,  in 
which  they  found  reason  both  for  affirming 
and  denying;  they  accordingly  seemed  to 
be  always  in  search  of  truth,  without  ever 
acknowledging  that  they  had  found  it: 
hence  the  art  of  disputing  upon  all  things, 
without  ever  going  farther  than  suspending 
our  judgment,  is  called  Pyrrhonism. 

PYTHAGORE'ANS,  a sect  of  ancient 

f>hilosophers,  so  called  from  being  the  fol- 
owers  of  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  the  last  king  of 
Rome.^— PyfAaporean  system,  the  system 
of  astronomy  taught  by  Pythagoras,  which 
was  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 


sun  was  a movable  sphere  situated  in  the 
centre,  round  which  the  other  planets  re- 
volved. This  is  now  called  the  Copernican 
system,  because  it  w'as  revived  by  Coperni- 
cus. [See  Astronomy.] 

PYTHTA,  or  PYTH'ONESS,  in  anti- 
quity, the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who  delivered 
oracular  answers  at  Delphi,  in  Greece.-— 
Pythian  Games,  games  celebrated  at  Delphi, 
every  five  years  in  honour  of  Apollo,  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  Python,  which,  according 
to  the  mythological  history,  was  a dreadfiU 
dragon  that  sprang  from  the  mud  left  by 
the  hood  of  Deucalion. 

PYXTS,  in  anatomy,  a name  for  the  ace- 

tabulum,  or  hip-bone. In  the  Romish 

church,  a box  or  case  in  which  is  kept  the 
consecrated  host. 


Q. 


Q,  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English  | 
, alphabet,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
Greek,  old  Latin,  or  Saxon  alphabets;  is 
never  sounded  alone,  but  in  conjunction 
with  u,  and  never  ends  any  English  word. 
For  in  English,  the  Dutch  use  kw,  the 
Germans  9M,and  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes 
qv.  It  appears,  in  short,  that  q is  precisely 
k,  with  this  difference  in  use,  that  q is  al- 
ways followed  by  u in  English,  and  k is  not. 
As  a numeral  Q stands  for  600,  and  with  a 
dash  over,  it  stands  for  500,000.  Q is  used 
>as  an  abbreviation  for  question;  it  also 
stands  for  quantity,  or  quantum,  as  q.  pi. 
quantum  placit,  as  much  as  you  please ; and 
;q.  s.  quantum  sufficit,  i./.  as  much  as  is  ne- 
'cessary.  Among  mathematicians,  Q.  E.  D. 

° stands  for  quod  erat  demonstrandum,  that  is, 
’which  was  to  be  demonstrated;  and  Q.E.F. 
\quod  erat  faciendum,  which  was  to  be 
done. 


QUACIIIL'TO,  in  ornithology,  a Brazi- 
> lian  fowl  of  the  moor-hen  kind,  of  a fine 
black  colour  streaked  and  spotted  with 
•white.  Its  voice  resembles  the  crowing  of 
t i cock. 

QUACK'RRY,  the  boastful  pretensions 
»f  an  empiric  or  ignorant  quack. 

QUAn'KAGE>lE,  a papal  indulgence 
nultiplying  remissions  by  forties. 

UIMDRAfJESTMA,  Lent ; so  called  bc- 
• aiise  it  consists  of  forty  days. 

QUAD'RANGLB,  in  geometry,  a figure 
onsisting  of  four  sides  and  four  angles. 
—In  architecture,  any  range  of  houses  or 
■ uildings  with  four  sides  in  the  form  of  a 
,quare. 

QUAD'UANS,  a farthing,  or  fourth  part 
f a penny.  Before  the  rcigii  of  Edward  I. 
le  smallest  coin  was  a sterling,  or  penny, 
larked  with  a cross  ; by  means  of  which  a 
■•nny  niight  be  cut  into  halves  and  qunr- 
•rs;  till,  to  avoid  the  fraud  of  unequal  cut- 
ngs,  that  king  coined  halfpence  and  far- 


things in  distinct  round  pieces. Uua- 

drans  was  also  a division  of  the  Roman  as. 

QUADRANT,  in  geometry,  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  containing  the  fourth  part,  or  ninety 
degrees,  also,  the  space  or  area  includecl 
between  this  arc  and  two  radii  drawn  from 

the  centre  to  each  extremity. Quadrant, 

in  astronomy  and  navigation,  an  instrument 
for  taking  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars ; 
as  also  for  taking  angles  in  surveying 
heights,  distances,  &c.  Quadrants  are  of 
difIcrcDt  forms,  but  the  most  esteemed  is 
Hadley’s  quadrant,  which  consists  of  an 
octant,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a circle,  the 
index,  the  speculum,  two  horizontal  glasses, 

two  screens,  and  two  sight  vanes. There 

is  also  the  gunner^s  quadrant,  used  for  ele- 
vating and  pointing  cannon,  mortars,  &c. 
'^—^Quadrant  of  altitude,  a slip  of  brass  of 
the  length  of  a quadrant,  graduated,  and 
appended  to  the  artificial  globe.  It  serves 
as  a scale  in  measuring  altitudes,  azimuths, 
&c. 

QUADRANT'AL,  in  geometry,  a figure 
wliich  is  every  way  square,  like  a die. 

QUAD'RAT,  in  priming,  a piece  of  mctnl 
cast  like  the  letters,  to  fill  up  the  blank 
spaces  at  the  ends  of  paragraphs,  &c. 

QUADTIATE,  or  QUAIVTILE,  in  astro- 
logy, an  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
w'hich  they  arc  distant  from  each  other 
ninety  degrees,  or  the  quarter  of  a circle. 

QtJADKATTC  E(|UAT10NS,  in  algc- 
hra,  those  in  which  the  unknown  quantity 
is  a square. 

QUAD'UATIUX,  in  geometry,  a mecha- 
nical line  by  means  of  which  wo  can  find 
right  lines  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
circles  or  other  curves  and  their  several 
parts. 

QUAD'RATURE,  in  geometry,  a fourth 
part : or  a square  c(|ual  in  superficies  to  a 
c'xrcXc.— ’Quadrature  of  (he  Circle,  tho  find- 
ing some  other  right  lined  figure  equal  to 
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TIIR  VICTOR  AT  TtlR  rTTIIIAN  OAMR8  WAS  CIIOW.VKD  WITH  GARLANDS. 


THE  PTTHIA  WAS  AT  PIRST  REQUIRED  TO  BE  A YOUNG  GIRL;  BUT  IN  LATTER  TIMES  SHE  WAS  A WOMAN  OP  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  AGE, 


THl  WAMK  OF  “ QUAKERS,  THOUGH  AT  FIRST  RERISIVELY  APPLIED  TO  THE  SECT,  IS  STILL  GENERALLY  USED,  THOUGH  THEY  STYLE  THEMSELVES  “ FRIENDS.' 
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WILLIAM  PENN  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  FOUNDED  TUB  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
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the  area  of  a circle,  or  a right  line  equal  to 
its  circumference,  a problem  which  has  baf- 
fled the  mathematicians  of  all  ages.  It 
depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to 
the  periphery,  which  was  never  yet  abso- 
lutely determined. 

QUABRA'TUS,  in  anatomy,  a term  given 
to  several  muscles  on  account  of  their  square 
figure. 

QUAD'REL,  in  architecture,  a kind  of 
artificial  stone,  made  of  chalky  earth,  cut 
square,  and  thoroughly  dried. 

QUADRICAP'SULAR,  in  botany,  hav- 
ing  four  capsules  to  a flower;  as  a quadrU 
caj)8ular  pericarp. 

QUADRIDE'CIMAL,  in  crystalography, 
an  epithet  for  a crystal  whose  prism  has 
four  faces  and  two  summits,  containing 
together  ten  faces. 

QUADRIDEN'TATE,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet denoting  that  there  are  four  teeth  on 
the  edge. 

QUAD'RIFID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  de- 
signating a leaf  or  perianth  cut  into  four 
segments,  with  lineal  sinuses  and  straight 
margins. 

QUADRI'GA,  in  antiquity,  a car  or  cha- 
riot drawn  by  four  horses.  On  the  reverses 
of  medals,  we  frequently  see  the  emperor  or 
Victory  in  a quadriga,  holding  the  reins  of 
the  horses;  whence  these  coins  are,  among 
numismatologists,  called  nummi  quadrigati 
and  victoriati. 

QUADRIJU'GOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a pinnate  leaf,  with  four  pairs  of  leaflets. 

QUADRILATERAL,  in  geometry,  a 
figure  whose  perimeter  consists  of  four 
right  lines,  making  four  angles;  called  also 
a quadrangular  figure.  The  quadrilateral 
figures  are  either  a parallelogram,  trape- 
zium, rectangle,  square,  rhombus,  or  rhom- 
boid. 

QUADRILL'E,  n g^raceful  kind  of  dance 
in  which  eight  persons  usually  join.  Also 
a game  of  cards  played  by  four  persons 
with  forty  cards,  the  four  tens,  nines,  and 
eights  being  discarded. 

QUAD'RILOBATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a leaf  having  four  lobes,  or  divided  to 
the  middle  into  four  distinct  parts  with 
convex  margins. 

QUADRILOC'ULAR,  in  botany,  having 
four  cells,  as  a quadrilocular  pericarp. 

QUADRINO'MIAL,  in  algebra,  a root 
which  consists  of  four  terms  or  parts. 

QUADRirU'YLLOUS,  in  botany,  having 
four  leaves. 

QUADRIRE'MIS.  or  QUAD'RIREME, 
a species  of  the  naves  longte  used  by  the 
Romans  and  also  bv  the  Greeks,  being  a 
galley  with  four  benches  or  banks  of  rowers. 

QUADROON',  the  name  given  in  South 
America  to  the  offspring  of  a mulatto  woman 
by  a white  man. 

QUAD'RUMAN,  a term  for  an  animal 
having  four  hands  or  limbs  that  corres- 
pond to  the  hands  of  a man. 

QUAD'KUNE,  a kind  of  gritstone  with 
a calcareous  cement. 

QUAD'RUPEl),  any  animal  having  four 
legs  and  feet,  as  a horse,  a lion,  a dog,  &c. 

QUADRUl'LATO'RES,  among  the  Ro- 


mans, were  informers  who,  if  their  inform- 
ation was  followed  by  conviction,  had  the 
fourth  part  of  the  confiscated  goods  for 
their  trouble. 

QUAD'RUPLE,  in  commerce,  an  epithet 
for  whatever  is  fourfold,  or  four  times  any 
given  quantity. 

QUiE'RE,  a term  expressive  of  doubt,  and 
calling  for  further  information. 

QUiES'TIO,  in  logic,  the  third  propo- 
sition in  a syllogism,  w'hich  contains  the 
question  to  be  proved. 

QUiES'TOR,  an  officer  among  the  Ro- 
mans who  had  the  management  of  the 
public  revenue  or  treasury.  The  quastov’ 
ship  was  the  first  office  any  person  could 
fill  in  the  commoqwealth. 

QUAG'MIRE,  soft  wet  land,  the  surface 
of  which  is  firm  enough  to  bear  a person, 
but  which  shakes  or  yields  under  the  feet. 

QUAIL,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the 
genus  Tetrao  of  Linnseus,  or  grouse  kind ; 
but  according  to  the  arrangement  of  La- 
tham, of  the  genus  Perdix,  in  which  he 
comprehends  the  partridge  and  quail.  They 
are  migratory  birds,  and  much  less  prolific 
than  the  partridge.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  in  the  progress  of  quails  from  the 
northern  regions  up  the  Mediter^nean, 
they  uniformly,  and  on  a day  so  exact  as  to 
be  remarked  in  the  almanacs  of  the  island, 
stop  at  Malta.  Here  they  descend,  so  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  and  in  such  prodigious 
multitudes,  that  the  inhabitants  pick  them 
up  with  facility  and  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance. After  resting  one  night,  those  that 
escape  proceed  to  Spia  and  Arabia,  and 
spread  over  Asia  and  Africa.  Quails  were 
formerly  much  prized  for  their  pugnacious 
propensities.  Quail-fighting  was  as  com- 
mon at  Athens  and  Rome  as  cock-fighting 
has  been  in  modern  times,  and  it  is  still 
pursued  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  In  the 
East,  and  especially  iu  China,  they  arc  also 
pitted  against  each  other,  after  haviog  been 
armed  with  artificial  spurs. 

QUA'KERS,  or  Friends,  a religious  sect 
which  made  its  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell. 
Their  founder  was  George  Fox,  a native  of 
Drayton,  in  Leicestershire.  He  proposed 
but  few'  articles  of  faith,  insisting  chiefly 
on  moral  virtue,  mutual  charity,  the  love  ; 
of  God,  and  a deep  attention  to  the  inwaM  i 
motions  and  secret  operations  of  the  spirit.  I 
He  required  a plain  simple  worship,  and  a 
religion  without  ceremonies,  making  it  a 
priucipnl  point  to  wait  in  profound  silence 
the  directions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although 
at  first  the  Quakers  were  guilty  of  some  ex- 
travagancies, these  wore  off,  and  they  set- 
tled into  a regular  body,  professing 
austerity  of  behaviour,  a singular  probiif 
and  uprightness  in  their  dealings,  a great 
frugality  at  their  tables,  and  a wmark- 
able  plainness  and  simplicity  in  their  dre^ 
Their  system,  or  tenets,  arc  laid  down  by 
Robert  Hafclay  (one  of  their  members),  m a 
sensible,  well-written  “apology/'  addre.*‘>'ed 
to  Charles  1 1.  Their  principal  doctrinr s are» 
—that  God  has  given  to  all  men,  wiiliout 
exception,  aupcrnaturnl  light,  which  being 
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I obeyed  can  save  them;  and  that  this  light 
ia  Christ,  the  true  light,  which  Ughtcth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world: — 
that  the  Scriptures  were  indeed  given  by 
inspiration,  and  are  preferable  to  all  the 
other  writings  in  the  world;  but  that  they 
are  no  more  than  secondaiy  rules  of  faith 
and  practice,  in  subordination  to  the  light 
or  spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  primary  rule : 
~that  immediate  revelation  has  not  ceased, 
a measure  of  the  spirit  being  given  to  every 
one : — that  ail  superstitions  and  ceremonies 
i in  religion,  of  mere  human  institution, 
ought  to  be  laid  aside  :^tbat  in  civU  so* 
ciety,  the  saluting  one  another  by  pulling 
off  the  hat,  bending  the  body,  or  other  hu- 
miliating posture,  should  be  abolished;  and 
that  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun  thou 
when  addressing  one  person,  instead  of  the 
customary  you,  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  They  further  laid  it  down  as  a solemn 
obligation,  not  to  take  an  oath,  encourage 
i war,  engage  in  private  contests,  nor  even 
. carry  weapons  ot  defence. — On  a most  vital 
'.question  of  Christian  faith,  one  of  their 
^body  has  lately  thus  written:  Although 

* Friends*  do  not  call  the  Holy  Scriptures 
the  Word  of  God,  but  apply  this  epithet 
c:exclasively  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  yet 
they  believe  that  these  sacred  writings  are 
. the  tDordM  of  God,  written  by  holy  men,  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; that 
they  are  profitable  fordoctrine*  for  reproof, 
' for  correction,  for  instruction  in  rightcous- 
r/flcss,  tliat  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works; 
ind  that  they  arc  able  to  make  wise  unto 
lalvation  through  faith  w'hich  is  in  Christ 
' ^esus.  They  also  hold  them  to  be  the  most 
.»erfect  and  authentic  declaration  of  Chris- 
ian  faith,  and  the  ouly  fit  outward  standard 
(1  all  religious  controversies ; and  that  what- 
ver,  either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  any  pro- 
-!ss  or  do,  though  unddi*  pretence  of  the 
uidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  it  be  con- 
irarv  to  or  inconsistent  with,  the  testimony 
* the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be  esteemed  a 
?lusion  and  error/* — The  society  is  govem- 
l by  its  own  code  of  discipline,  which  is 
nacted  and  supported  by  meetings  of  four 
egrees,  for  discipline;  namely,  preparative, 
onthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings, 
he  preparative  digest  and  prepare  the 
'iiiness  for  the  monthly  meetings,  in 
hich  the  executive  power  is  principally 
dged,  subject  however  to  the  revision  and 
'Otroi  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  which  arc 
bordinate  and  accountable  to  it,  and  sub- 
*rt  to  its  supervision  and  direction.  Its 
•thority  is  paramount,  and  it  possesses  the 
''  e power  to  make  or  amend  the  discipline, 
’cre  are  at  present  ten  yearly  meetings, 
melv,  I/ondon,  Dublin,  New  England, 
*w  York,  Philadelphia,  Ilaitimorc,  Vir- 
sia.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
ich  include  a total  of  about  150,U(>0 
mbers. 

iUALIFICA'TION,  any  natural  endow- 
nt,  or  any  acquirement  which  fits  a per- 
for  a place,  office,  or  employment.-— 
o any  propertyor  possession  which  gives 
a right  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 


[qua 


chise,  or  furnishes  one  with  any  legal  power 
or  capacity. 

QUAL'ITY,  in  physics,  that  property  be- 
longing to  a body  which  affects  our  senses 
in  suen  a manner  that  it  may  be  distin- 
guished.  Essential  qualities  are  such 

as  are  necessary  to  constitute  a thing  what 
it  is. 

QUANTITY,  in  physics,  anything  capa- 
ble of  estimation  or  mensuration,  which 
being  compared  with  another  thing  of  the 
same  nature,  may  be  said  to  be  greater  or 

less,  equal  or  unequal  to  it. In  common 

usage,  quantity  is  a mass  or  collection  of 
matter  of  Indeterminate  dimensions  ; thus 
we  say,  a quantity  of  earth,  a quantity  of 
timber,  &c>  But  when  we  speak  of  an  as- 
semblage of  individuals  or  separate  beings, 
we  say  a number;  as  a number  of  men,  of 

horses,  &c. In  mathematics,  anything 

which  can  be  multiplied,  divided,  and  mea- 
sured.^—In  grammar,  the  measure  of  a 
syllable,  or  that  which  determines  the  time 
in  which  it  is  pronounced. 

QUANTUM  [Lat.],  the  quantity. 

Quantum  meruit  (as  much  as  he  deserved), 
in  law,  an  action  grounded  on  a promise 
that  the  defendant  would  pay  to  the  plain- 
tiff for  his  service  as  much  as  he  should  de- 
serve.  Quantum  valebat,  an  action  to  re- 

cover of  the  defendant  for  goods  sold,  as 
much  as  they  were  w'orth. 

QUAE'ANTINE,  the  restraint  of  inter- 
course to  which  a ship  arriving  in  port  is 
subjected,  on  the  presumption  tiiat  she  may 
be  infected  with  a malignant,  contagious 
disease.  This  is  either  for  forty  days,  or 
for  any  other  limited  term,  according  to 
circumstances.  A ship  thus  situated  is 
said  to  be  performing  quarantine*  The  term 
is  derived  from  the  Italian ^uaranfa,  forty; 
}t  being  generally  supposed  that  if  no  infec- 
tious disease  break  out  W’ithin  forty  days, 
or  six  weeks,  no  danger  need  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  free  admission  of  the  indi- 
viduals under  quarantine.  During  this  pe- 
riod all  the  goods,  clothes,  &c.  that  ini^ht 
be  supposed  capable  of  retaining  the  inlcc- 
tion,  arc  subjected  to  a process  of  purifica- 
tion, which  is  a most  important  part  of  the 
(paraotine  system.— In  law,  the  period  of 
torty  days,  during  which  the  widow  of  a 
man  dying  possessed  of  land,  has  the  privi- 
lege of  remaining  in  the  principal  messuage 
or  mansion  house. 

QUAR'UY,  a pit  or  cavern  where  stones 
for  building,  &c.  arc  dug  from  the  earth  ; ns 
A freestone  quarry,  or  a marble  quarry. 

In  falconry,  the  game  which  a hawk  is  pur- 
suing or  has  killed. Among  hunters,  a 

part  of  the  entrails  of  the  beast  taken, 
given  to  the  hounds. 

QUARTAN,  in  medicine,  an  intermit- 
ting ague  that  occurs  every  fourth  day. 

QUARTA'TION,in  chemistry,  the  opera- 
tion by  which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is 
made  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  nnotiicr 
thing. 

QUAHTEU,  the  fourth  part  of  anything, 
the  fractional  expression  fur  which  is 

Quarter,  in  weights,  is  generally  used 

for  the  fourth  part  of  a hundred  weight 
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QUABTZ  18  OP  IMFOBTANT  08E  IN  MANY  AKT8  AND  MANUFACTUHE8. 


qua]  Sdentific  anU  ICitcrarp  ^rrasurs  ; [que 


avoirdupois,  or28lb. Quarter,  in  astrono- 

my, the  fourth  part  of  the  moon’s  period  or 
niontlily  revolution : thus,  from  the  new 
moon  to  the  quadrature  is  the  first  quarter; 
from  this  to  full  moon,  the  second  quarter, 
&c.  Also,  a re^on  in  the  hemisphere  or 
great  circle,  or  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
points ; as  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Quarter,  in  naval  architecture,  that 

part  of  a ship’s  hull  which  lies  from  the 

steerage  to  the  transom. On  ship-board, 

quarters  signifies  the  stations  or  places 
where  the  oflScers  and  men  are  posted  in  ac- 
tion.  Quarters,  in  war,  is  used  in  various 

senses,  viz.  the  place  allotted  to  a body  of 
troops  to  encamp  upon:  thus  they  say,  the 
general  has  extended  his  quarters  a great 
way,  &c.  Quarter  also  signifies  the  sparing 
of  men’s  lives  when  they  are  no  longer  able 

to  defend  themselves. Head-quarters, 

the  place  where  the  general  of  an  army  re- 
sides, w'hich  is  generally  near  the  centre  of 
the  army.— W'inter  quarters,  the  places  in 
which  the  troops  are  lodged  during  the 
winter,  or  their  residence  in  those  places. 

Quarter-deck,  that  part  of  the  deck  of 

a ship  which  extends  from  the  stern  to  the 
mainmast.  — Quarter-gallery,  a sort  of 

balcony  on  the  quarters  of  a ship. Quar- 

ter-master,  in  the  army,  an  officer  whose 
business  is  to  attend  to  the  quarters  of  the 
soldiers,  their  provisions,  &c.  In  the  navy, 
an  officer  who  assists  the  mates  in  their 

duties,  attending  the  steerage,  &c. Quar- 

ter-master-general,  a military  officer  whose 
duty  is  to  mark  the  marches  and  encamp- 
ments of  an  army,  the  head  quarters,  and 
procure  supplies  of  provisions,  forage,  &c. 

QUARTER  DAYS,  the  days  which  begin 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  namely,  the 
25th  of  March,  or  Lady  Day;  the  24th  of 
June,  or  Midsummer  Day  ; the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, or  Michaelmas  Day;  and  the  25th 
of  December,  or  Christmas  Day. 

QUAITTERING,  in  heraldry,  partitions 
of  the  escutcheon  according  to  the  number 
ofeoats  that  are  borne  in  it,  or  the  several 
divisions  that  arc  made  when  the  arras  of 
more  than  one  family  are  borne  by  the 
same  person. 

QUARTER  SES'SIONS,  a court  of  jus- 
tice,  held  quarterly,  before  magistrates  of 
the  district  to  try  minor  offences  by  jury, 
after  bills  found  by  a grand  jury.  The 
legal  powers  of  these  are  often  very  great, 
but  the  questions  may  in  many  cases  be 
removed  to  superior  courts. 

QUARTETTO,  in  music,  Italian  for  a 
piece  for  four  voices  or  four  instruments. 

QUARTO,  in  printing  and  bookbinding, 
a size  made  by  twice  folding  a sheet,  which 
then  makes  four  leaves.  A book  so  folded. 

QUARTZ,  in  mineralogy,  a species  of  si- 
liceous stones,  of  various  colours ; com- 
monly amorphous,  and  frequently  crystal- 
ized.  It  is  abundantly  spread  throughout 
the  globe,  is  most  comprehensive  in  its  va- 
rieties, and  the  tinges  it  receives  from  me- 
tals are  sufficient  to  produce  those  varie- 
ties of  colour  seen  in  this  mineral.  Thus, 
amethyst,  or  purple  quartz,  is  tinged  with  a 
little  iron  nntl  manganese.  Rose  quartz,  or 


false  ruby,  derives  its  colour  from  manga- 
nese. Avanturine  is  a beautiful  variety  of  * 
quartz,  of  a rich  brown  colour,  which,  from  £ 
a peculiarity  of  texture,  appears  filled  with  e 
bright  spangles.  Small  crystals  of  quartz,  x 
tinged  with  iron,  are  found  in  Spain,  and  ® 
have  been  termed  hyacinths  of  Compostella.  t- 
Flint,  chalcedony,  camelian,  onyx,  sardo-  k 
nyx,  and  bloodstone,  or  heliotrope,  and  the  “ 
numerous  varieties  of  agates,  are  princi-  g 
pally  composed  of  quartz,  with  various  ma-  ^ 
terials  from  which  they  derive  their  parti-  i 
cular  hue.  ^ f 

QUAS,  a liquor  commonly  drank  in  Rus-  ‘ < 
sia.  It  is  prepared  from  pollard,  meal,  and  7 
bread,  or  from  meal  and  malt,  by  an  acid  o 
fermentation.  * 

QUASII  (or,  as  it  is  common  to  pro-  ^ 
nounce  it  in  America,  Squash),  a species  r 
of  cucurbita  or  gourd.  j 

QUASHTNG,  in  law,  the  overthrowing  ^ 
and  annulling  of  anything:  as,  to  quats  I ^ 
an  indictment.  n 

QUA'SI  CONTRACT,  in  the  civil  law,  ! J 
an  act  which  has  not  the  strict  form  of  a i * 
contract,  but  yet  has  the  force  of  one.  Thus,  ; f 
if  one  person  does  another’s  business  in  his  " 
absence,  without  his  procuration,  and  it  j ^ 
has  succeeded  to  the  other  person’s  advan-  ' - 
tage;  the  one  may  have  an  action  for  what  : s 
he  has  disbursed,  and  the  other  to  make  j 
him  give  an  account  of  his  administration ; * 

which  amounts  to  a guaat  confrarf.  1 

QUAS'SIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  t J 
class  10  Decandria,  order  I Monogynia.' — ^ 1 , 
The  wood  of  the  root  of  the  Quassia  tret  is  ► 
intensely  bitter,  and  a decoction  from  it  is  - ^ 
used  in  medicine.  Our  public  brewers  have  ‘ j 
been  often  charged  with  using  it  as  a sub-  ; S 
stitutc  for  hops,  but  it  is  now  prohibited  i *" 
under  severe  penalties.  !! 

QUATREFOIL,  in  heraldry,  four-leaved  « 
grass,  a frequent  beariug  in  coat  armour.  t 
QUA'VER,  in  music,  a measure  of  time  c 
equal  to  half  a crotchet,  or  an  eighth  of  * “ 
semibreve.  Also  a shake  or  rapid  vibration 
of  the  voice.  ' »•  ' 

QUEEN,  a woman  who  holds  a cro]^  ; J 
singly  ; or,  by  courtesy,  one  who  is  married  i ^ 
to  a king.  The  former  is  distinguished  by  [ « 
the  title  of  queen  regnant;  the  latter  by  , *• 
that  of  gueen  consort.  A queen  consort  »*  ' •; 
a subject,  though  as  the  wife  of  the  kiuc  , 
she  enjoys  certain  prerogatives.  The  widow  ; 
of  a king  is  called  a ^wern  doteager. 

QUEIICIT  RON,  the  bark  of  the  j « , 

tiipra,  or  yellow  oak,  a tree  groxying  I * , 
North  Aracrica,  It  is  used  in  dyeing  )'  * j ^ 
low,  the  colour  being  developed  from  it  oy  ■ « 
a solution  of  alum.  , • 

QUER'CUS,  in  botany,  the  oak  tree.  oi  | ^ 
which  there  arc  twenty-six  species,  ; 

varieties.  The  Qaerews  ro6ur  attains  * J ! 
great  site,  and  is  distinguished  from  otm  | 
trees  by  its  sending  off,  horizontally,  !”'■  * 

mense  nranches.  The  Quercus  | j 

cork-tree,  is  found  chiefly  in  Spain.  / ' | ^ 
exterior  bark  is  the  cork,  which  is  ; * 

from  the  trees  every  eight  or  ten  ycarswi  t 

out  in  the  least  injuring  them.  . 

QUKSTIONIST,  a candidate  fora  baenc- 

lor’a  degree  at  Cambridge.  i 
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QUEST-MEN,  iu  law,  persons  chosen  to 
inquire  into  abuses  and  misdemeanours, 
especially  such  as  relate  to  weights  and 
measures. 

QUESTUS,  in  law,  land  which  does  not 
descend  by  hereditary  right,  but  is  acquired 
by  one’s  own  labour  and  industry. 

QUICK- LIME,  any  calcareous  substance 
deprited  of  its  fixed  or  carbonic  air,  or  an 
earthy  substance  calcined;  as,  chalk,  lime- 
stone, oyster-shells,  &c. 

QUICK-M.A.TCH,  a combustible  prepa- 
ration used  by  artilleiymen ; being  formed 
of  cotton  strands  dipped  in  a boiling  com- 
position of  vinegar,  saltpetre,  and  mealed 
powder. 

QUICK'SILVER,  a metal  so  remarkable 
for  its  fluidity,  as  to  be  congealable  only 
with  the  intense  cold  indicated  by  39^  or 
- 40^  below  zero  on  Fahrenheit’s  thermome- 
ter. [See  Mbrcury.] 

QUID  PRO  QUO,  in  law,  an  equivalent, 

< or  the  mutual  consideration  and  recipro- 
' cal  performance  of  both  parties  to  a con- 
tract. 

QUFETISTS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
••sect  of  mystics,  originated  by  Molino,  a 
Spanish  pnest,  who  maintained  that  reli- 
. g^on  consists  in  the  internal  rest  and  medi- 
'■tation  of  the  mind,  wdtoUy  employed  in  con- 
templating God  and  submitting  to  his  will, 
i This  doctrine  was  termed  quietx»m.  Rarely 
\ as  these  precepts  of  quietism  can  be  put  in 
practice,  Wcause  they  comport  neitherwith 
the  wants  of  human  nature  nor  the  de- 
mands of  our  social  condition,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  frequently  re-appeared  in  the 
^mysticisms  of  later  sects. 

QUINCE,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the 
PyruM  cydonia,  so  named  from  Cydonia,  a 
own  of  Crete,  famous  for  abounding  with 
L his  frnit.  It  is  now  cultivated  throughout 
Europe,  and  when  boiled  and  eaten  with 
ugar,  or  made  into  mifrmalade,  is  much 
steemed. 

QUIN'CUNX,  in  gardening,  the  term  for 
method  of  planting  trees,  which  arc  dis- 
osed  in  a square  (one  at.cach  comer,  w’ith 
ne  in  the  centre),  thus  : •:  Tliis  repeated 
idcfinitcly  forms  a regular  grove  or  w'ood, 
hich  viewed  by  an  angle  of  the  square  or 
wrallelogram,  presents  equal  rows  or  pa- 
illel  alleys.— In  astrology,  an  aspect  in 
hich  the  planets  are  five  degrees  distant 
om  each  other. 

. QUINDEC'AGON.  in  geometry,  a plain 
^rc  with  fifteen  sides  and  fifteen  angles. 
QUINDE"CKMVIR,or  QUINDECKM'- 
IRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a college  of  fif- 
en  magistrates,  whose  business  it  was  to 
eside  over  the  sacrifices.  They  were  also 
' e interpreters  of  the  Sibyl’s  books ; which, 
••wever,  they  never  consulted  but  by  an  ex-  ' 
ess  order  of  the  senate. 

■KilMNI'NA,  or  QUINI'NK,  a preparn-  ! 
•Ml  from  Peruvian  bark,  which  is  highly  j 
teemed  and  used  to  a ^eat  extent  in  the  j 
iteria  medica.  Qu/ainn  and  cinchoninn  I 
J two  vegetable  alkalies  extracted  from 
ruvian  bark  or  cinchona:  the  pate  bark  ! 
itaining  most  einchonina,  and  the  yel-  j 
f bark  most  quinina.  The  extensive  sale  . 


and  high  price  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  have 
given  rise  to  many  modes  of  adulteration, 
the  detection  of  which  belongs  to  the  prac- 
tical chemist. 

QUINQUAGENA'RIUS,  in  Roman  an- 
tiquity, an  officer  who  had  the  command  of 
fifty  men. 

QUINQUAGES'IMA.  or  Shrove  Sunday, 
so  called  as  being  about  the  fiftieth  day  be- 
fore Easter. 

QUINQUA’TRIA,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva 
with  much  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Pa- 
nathensca  were  at  Athens. 

QUINQUENNA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  Ro- 
man games  that  were  celebrated  every  five 
years. 

QUIN'QUIREME,  in  antiquity,  a galley 
having  five  seats  or  rows  of  oars. 

QUIN'SEY,  or  QUIN'SY,  in  medicine,  a 
species  of  angina,  or  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  with  difficult  respiration,  &c. 

QUINTES'SENCE,  in  chemistry,  a pre- 
paration consisting  of  the  essential  oil  of  a 
vegetable  substance,  mixed  and  incorpo- 
rated with  spirit  of  wine. In  a more 

general  sense,  an  extract  from  anything, 
containing  its  virtues  or  most  essential  part 
in  a small  quantity. 

QUIN’TILE,  in  astronomy,  the  aspect 
of  planets  when  distant  from  each  other  the 
fifth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  72  degrees. 

QUINTILIS,  in  chronology,  the  month 
of  July,  so  called  because  it  was  the  fifth 
month  of  Romulus’s  year,  which  began  in 
March.  It  received  the  name  of  July  from 
Marc  Antony,  in  honour  of  Julius  Caisar, 
who  reformed  the  calendar. 

QUINTIN,  in  ancient  martial  sports,  an 
upright  post  on  the  top  of  which  turned  a 
cross  piece,  on  one  end  of  which  was  fixed 
A broad  board,  and  on  the  other  a sand-bag. 
’Die  play  was  to  tilt  or  ride  against  the 
broad  end  with  a lAncc,  and  pass  without 
being  struck  by  the  sand-bag  oehind. 

QUIIIINA’LIA,  in  antiquity,  a feast  ce- 
lebrated among  the  Romans  in  honour  of 
Romulus,  who  was  cnlled  Quirinus.  These 
feasts  were  held  on  the  13th  of  the  calends 
of  March. 

QUIRI'TES,  in  antiquity,  a name  given 
to  the  pojmlncc  of  Uoiuc,  as  distinguished 
from  the  soldiery. 

QUI-TAM,  in  law,  a term  for  an  action 
brought,  or  information  exhibited,  nt  the 
suit  of  the  king,  on  a penal  statute,  wherein 
half  the  penalty  is  directed  to  full  to  the 
suer  or  informer. 

QUITKENT,in  law,  nsmall  rent  payable 
by  the  tenants  of  most  manors,  whereby 
they  go  quit  and  free  from  all  other  services. 

QUIT'TKK-IIONE,  in  farriery,  a hard 
round  swelling  on  the  coronet, between  the 
iieel  mid  the  quarter,  usually  on  the  inside 
of  the  foot. 

QUOAD  HOC,  A term  used  frcqucntlyin 
law  reports  to  signify  that  ” as  to  the  thing 
named,"  the  law  is  so,  &c. 

QUOD  1‘ERMITTAT,  in  law,  a writ  for 
the  heir  of  him  that  is  disseized  of  common 
of  pasture,  against  the  heirs  of  the  dis- 
seizor. 


THE  BULPIIATK  OF  QUININE  IS  AN  ADMIRARLE  PRnRlFUOR. 


[3/ 


THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  PATRONESS  OF  QUIETISM  WAS  BIADAME  GUTOX,  WHOSE  8ENT18IENT8  WERE  DEFENDED  BY  THE  CELEBRATED  FENELON. 


TUB  IRISU  GIYB  TO  TUB  LETTSB  T JL  FECtJLlAB  ROLLING  SOUND,  BY  DRAWING  TUB  TONGUB  TOO  FAR  BACK  AGAINST  TUB  ROOF  OF  THE  MOUTH, 


MANY  OP  TUB  RABBINS  DAVE  PROVED  TUBMSELVBS  ABLE  COMMENTATORS. 


t: 
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QU  01 N,  or  C O I N,  on  shipboard,  a 
wedge  fastened  on  the  deck  close  to  the 
breech  of  the  carriage  of  a gun,  to  keep  it 

firm  up  to  the  ship's  side,  &c. Quonw,  in 

architecture,  the  corners  of  brick  or  stone 
walls.  The  word  is  particularly  used  for 
the  stones  in  the  corners  of  brick-buildings. 
When  these  stand  out  beyond  the  brick- 
work,  their  edges  being  chamfered  off,  they 
are  called  rustic  quoins. 

QUOITS,  a kind  of  exercise  or  game 
very  similar  to  the  one  known  among  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  discus.  It  con- 
sists in  pitching  or  throwing  a fiat  iron  ring 
or  kind  of  horse-shoe  at  a fixed  object. 

QUO  JU'RE,  in  law,  a writ  that  lies  for 
a person  who  has  lands  wherein  another 
claims  common  of  pasture  time  out  of 
mind;  and  is  brought  in  order  to  compel 
the  person  to  show  by  what  title  he  chal- 
lenges it. 

QUO'RUM,  in  law,  a word  frequently 
mentioned  in  our  statutes,  and  in  commis- 
sions both  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
others.  By  it  is  generally  understood,  such 


a number  of  justices  as  are  competent  by  ! 
Law  to  transact  business.  The  term  is  de-  z I 
rived  from  the  words  of  the  commission,  • ^ I 
quorum  A.  B.  unum  esse  volumus.  For  ex-  | ^ i 
ample,  where  a commission  is  directed  to  ^ j*  | 
seven  persons,  or  to  any  three  of  them,  ■ , . 
whereof  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  are  to  be  two,  these  ! \ ■ 
are  sadd  to  be  of  the  quorum^  because  the  . 3 ; 
rest  cannot  proceed  without  them.  j £ : 

QUO'TA,  in  law,  a share  or  contribution.  ] ^ j 
QUOTIDTAN,  in  medicine,  an  intermit-  * ! 
ting  fever,  or  ague,  of  which  the  paroxysm  h • 
or  tit  returns  every  day.  - ; 

QUOTIENT,  in  arithmetic,  the  number  2 j 
which  arises,  by  dividing  the  dividend  by  = | 
the  divisor ; or,  in  other  words,  the  number  " • 
resulting  from  the  division  of  one  number 
by  another.  ^ 

QUO- WARRANTO,  in  law,  the  name  of  « 
a writ  which  lies  against  any  particular  a 
persons,  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who  2 
usurp  or  make  an  improper  use  of  any  fran- 
chise or  liberty,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to 
show  by  what  right  and  title  they  Imld  or 
claim  such  francnisc. 


R. 


R,  the  eighteenth  letter  of  onr  alphabet, 
is  numbered  among  the  liquids  and  semi- 
vowels, and  is  sometimes  called  the  canine 
letter.  Its  sound  is  formed  by  a guttural 
extrusion  of  the  breath,  which  in  some 
words  is  through  the  mouth,  w ith  a sort  of 
quivering  motion  or  slight  jar  of  the  tongue. 
In  words  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Greek  language  we  follow  the  Latins,  who 
wrote  h after  r,  ns  the  representative  of  the 
aspirated  sound  with  which  this  letter  was 
pronounced  by  the  Greeks;  as  in  rhapsody, 
rhetoric,  4*c.;  otherwise  it  is  always  followed 
by  a vowel  at  the  beginning  of  words  and 
syllables.  As  an  abbreviation,  R in  Eng- 
lish, stands  forrexand  regina ; as  George  R; 
Victoria  R.  In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  R. 
or  RO.  stands  for  Roma ; R.C.  Romana  ei- 
vitas;  R.Q.C.  rci  gerendit  causa ; R.F.E.D. 
rccic  factum  et  dictum ; RG.F.  regitfilius ; 
R.P.  >r«p«6h'ca,  or  Romani  principes.  As  a 
numcred  R,  in  Latin  authors,  stands  for  80, 
and  with  a dash  over  it,  for  80,000. 

RAB'BET,  in  carpentry,  a deep  groove  or 
channel  cut  in  a piece  of  timber  longitu- 
dinally, to  receive  tnc  edge  of  a plank,  or  the 
ends  of  several  planks,  that  arc  to  bo  fast- 
ened therein.-  Rfl66gfi«p,thc  paring  dow*n 
the  edge,  or  cutting  channels  or  grooves  in 
boards,  for  the  purpose  of  lapping  one  over 
the  other.  In  ship-carpentry,  it  sipifics 
the  letting  in  of  the  planks  ot  the  ship  into 
the  keel. 

RAinil,  or  RAB'BIN,  a title  assumed  by 
the  pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  among 
the  Jews,  w hich  literally  signifies  master  or 
lord.  There  were  several  gradations  before 


they  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a rabbin ; but 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  w'as  any  fixed 
age  or  previous  examination  necessary; 
when,  however,  a man  had  disting^ushed 
himself  by  his  skill  in  the  written  and  oral 
law',  and  passed  through  the  subordinate 
degrees,  he  was  saluted  a rabbin  bv  *hc 
puolic  voice.  In  their  schools  the  rabbins 
sat  upon  raised  chairs,  and  their  scholars  at 
their  feet:  thus  St.  Paul  is  said  to  ba^ 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Such  of 
the  doctors  as  studied  the  letter  or  text  of 
scripture  were  oallcd  caraites,  those  who 
stuoied  the  cabballa,  cabbalists,  and  those 
whose  study  was  in  the  traditions  or  oral 
law,  were  called  ra66iniafa.  The  customary 
duty  of  the  rn66i«a,  in  general,  was  to  pray» 
preach,  and  interpret  the  law  in  the 
gogucs.  Amon^  the  modern  Jews,  the 
learned  men  retain  no  other  title  than  that 
of  rabbi ; they  have  great  respect  paid  them, 
have  the  first  places  or  seats  in  their  syna- 
gogues, detmnine  all  matters  of  contro* 
versy,  and  frequently  pronounce  upon  civu 
aflhirs.  . , , 

RAB'BIT,  in  aoology,  the  7*'*, 
of  Linnseus,  a well-known  animal  of  th 
hare  kind,  which  feeds  on  grass  or  t>th  ^ j 
herbage  and  grain,  and  burrows  in  tnc  i 
earth.  It  is  a very  prolific  animal,  ano  i | 
kept  in  warrens  for  tnc  sake  of  its  flesh. 

RAirUOMANCY,  in  antiquity, 
divination  by  means  of  rods,  *ceordmg 
their  manner  of  falling  when  they  wc 
set  np.  ^ 

RA'CA,  a Syriac  word  signifying  empty, 
foolish,  beggarly ; a term  of  extreme 


fiS8 


!R  SOUND  OF  T IS  ENTUIRLT  WANTlKO  IN  SOMB  I.ANOUAQES. 


Tltm  NQUOAR  COCKHmT  > M ATtO  W OF  THB  T WKnitMnt.«fl  TI1«  AMKHICAK,  A«  IW  TUB  WUIltl 
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IS  TEB  BBIGN  OP  CUAULBS  I.  RACES  WERE  PEEFORMEI)  IN  HIDE-PARK. 
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tempt.  The  Jews  used  to  pronounce  the 
wora  with  certain  gestures  of  indignation, 
as  spitting,  turning  away  the  head,  &c.  Our 
Saviour  (Matth.  v.  22.)  intimates  that  w'ho- 
soever  should  call  his  neighbour  raea,  should 
be  condemned  by  the  council  of  the  San- 
hedrim. 

BACCOON',  in  zoology,  an  American 
quadruped  of  the  genus  Ursus.  It  is  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  a beaver,  with  hair 
like  that  of  a fox  ; its  head,  too,  resembles 
the  fox,  except  that  the  ears  are  shorter, 
roundish,  and  naked ; its  tail  is  longer  than 
its  body,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a cat,  vWth 
annular  streaks  of  dififerent  colours.  This 
animal  lodges  in  a hollow  tree,  and  feeds 

Ion  vegetables : its  fur  is  deemed  valuable, 
and  its  desh  is  esteemed  a palatable  food. 

BACE,  the  lineage  of  a family,  or  the 
series  of  descendants  indefinitely  continued. 
All  mankind  are  called  the  race  of  Adam; 

I the  Israelites  are  of  the  race  of  Abraham; 
and  in  like  manner,  we  say,  the  Capetine  or 
the  Carlovingian  race  of  lungs,  &c. 

R.V'CEME,  in  botany,  a species  of  infio- 
resccnce,  consisting  of  a peduncle  with 
short  lateral  branches.  It  may  be  either 
■ simple  or  compound,  naked  or  leafy,  &c. 
-^—Raeemout,  growing  in  clusters.  Race- 
miferQHs,  bearing  racemes  or  clusters ; as, 
the  racemiferous  fig-tree. 

BACKS,  in  the  usual  acceptation,  signify 
public  trials  of  the  speed  of  horses.  They 
were  customary  in  England  in  very  early 
times,  and  are  mentioned  by  Fitz-Stephen 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  aueen  Eliza- 
beth's time  they  appear  to  have  necn  carried 
to  such  excess  as  to  nave  injured  the  fortunes 
of  the  nobility.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
matches  were  private,  and  gentlemen  rode 
their  own  horses.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
public  races  were  established ; but  it  w'as 
not  till  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
that  it  was  particul^ly  encouraged  by 
■royalty,  when  **his  m^^esty's  pThtc,”  a cup 
or  bowl  worth  100  guineas  was  first  given, 
in  lieu  of  which  that  sum  of  money  is  now 
,-paiil.  The  usual  trial  of  speed,  in  English 
'racing,  is  a single  mile;  of  continuonce  or 
bottom,  four  miles;  but  the  true  test  of 
thorough  blood  in  a racer  is  continuance. 
'There  is  a peat  deal  of  fraud  practised  in 
the  whole  business  of  racing ; and,  as  in 
every  other  species  of  gambling,  the  wealthy 
> who  addict  themselves  to  the  sport,  gene- 
' rally  in  the  end  become  the  victims  of  a 
< host  of  black-legs  and  their  confederate 
.^ockies.^  There  are  few  amusements  more 
'exhilarating;  and  as  the  period  of  the  races 
I generally  serves  as  a renclczvous  for  persons 
of  tank  and  fashion,  the  scene,  independent 
i>')f  the  sport  itself,  is  one  of  gaietv  and 

^ileasure. Among  the  ancients,  norse- 

r.'aces  were  performed  cither  by  single 
' lorses,  or  by  two  horses,  on  one  of  which 
’ hey  performed  the  race,  and  leaped  upon 
■ he  other  at  the  goal.  Chariot-raccs  were 
performed  by  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or 
nore  horses  joined  together  in  chariots. 

^ low  {Treat  soever  the  number  of  horses 
' night  be,  they  were  all  ranged  abreast,  or 
• n one  front,  being  coupled  together  in  pairs. 


Clisthenes,  the  Sicyonian,  introduced  the 
custom  of  coupling  the  tw’o  middle  horses 
only;  the  rest  he  governed  by  reins.  The 
principal  part  of  a charioteer's  skill  con- 
sisted in  dexterously  avoiding  the  metes,  or 
goals;  a failure  in  this  point  overturned  bis 
chariot,  which  was  an  event  that  was  at- 
tended not  only  wdth  imminent  danger,  but 
also  with  great  disgrace.  We  read  that 
Nero,  at  the  Olympic  games,  made  use  of  a 
decemjugis,  or  chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses. 
He  also  used  camels  in  the  Boman  circus ; 
and  Heliogabalus  introduced  elephants  in- 
stead of  horses.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  the  Boman  chariot- 
races,  was  the  factions  of  the  charioteers, 
which  divided  into  parties  the  whole  city  of 
Borne. 

RACHITIS,  in  medicine,  the  rickets 
[which  see]. 

RACK,  a horrid  engine  of  torture,  fur- 
nished with  puUies  and  cords,  &c.  for  ex- 
torting confession  from  criminals  or  sus- 
pected persons.  Its  usC  is  entirely  unknowm 
in  free  countries. 

RACK'ET,  a bat  to  strike  the  ball  with 
at  tennis,  usually  consisting  of  a net-w'ork 
of  catgut  strained  very  tight  in  a circle  of 
wood,  with  a handle. 

RA'DIAL,  in  anatomy,  pertaining  to  the 
radius  or  fore-arm  of  tbe  human  body ; as, 
the  radial  artery  or  nerve.  The  radial 
muscles  are  two  muscles  of  the  fore-arm, 
one  of  which  bends  the  wrist,  the  other 

extends  it. Radial  curves,  in  geometry, 

curves  of  the  spiral  kind,  whose  ordinates 
all  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the  including 
circle,  and  appear  like  so  many  semi-dia- 
meters. 

BA'DIATE,  or  RA'DIATED,  in  botany, 
are  such  flowers  as  have  several  scmi-ilus- 
culcs  set  round  a disk,  in  form  of  a radiant 
star : those  winch  have  no  such  rays  arc 
called  discous  flowers. 

RADIATION,  the  act  of  a body  emitting 
or  diffusing  rays  of  light  all  round,  as  from 
R centre.  Though  every  visible  body  be 
radiating,  yet  it  need  not  be  luminous  in 
itself,  but  only  illuniinated ; that  is,  it  may 
diffuse  rays  received  from  a luminous  body, 
as  well  as  emit  those  of  its  own. Radi- 

ating point,  ill  optics,  any  point  of  u visible 
object  from  whence  rays  proceed. 

RAD'iCAL,  in  general,  something  that 
serves  as  a basis  or  foundation ; as,  a radt- 
cal  truth  or  error.  In  grniiininr,  the  ap- 
pellation radical  is  given  to  primitive 
words,  in  contradistinction  to  compounds 

and  derivatives. Radical,  in  chemisiry, 

a simple  constituent  part  of  a substance, 
whicli  is  incapable  of  uccompositinii.  Also, 
the  disiinguishing  part  of  nn  acid,  that 
which  unites  with  oxygen,  and  is  common 
to  all  acids. Radical  quantities,  in  alge- 

bra, quantities  whose  roots  may  be  accu- 
rately expressed  in  numbers. liadicats, 

in  politics,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  ultra- 
democrats  of  Great  Britain. 

KADICATION,  in  botany,  the  disposi- 
tion of  a rout  of  a plant  with  respect  to  the 
ascending  and  descending  enudex  and  the 
radicles. 


Tax  ri.KRTasT  iioasxs  wana  orioinai.lt  found  in  araria. 
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THE  VISIBLE  RADIATIONS  7B03I  HEATED  BODIES  ABB  BEPLBCTED  LIKB  LIGHT,  BUT  THBT  DO  NOT  PASS  THBOUOB  TRANSPARENT  BODIES. 


MAX  IS  BETTEH  EXAOLED,  BY  THE  DISPOSITION  OP  HIS  LIMBS,  TO  CABBY  A "WEIGHT  UP  A STEEP  HILL,  THAN  A HOB8E  IS. 


UPON  LINES  OP  PUBLIC  TRAVEL,  DISPATCH  IS  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE. 
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RAD'ICLE,  in  botany,  that  part  of  the 
seed  of  a plant  which,  upon  vegetating,  be« 
comes  the  root. 

RADIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  talc- 
ing the  altitudes  of  celestial  bodies. 

RAD'ISH,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Raphanus,  which  is  eaten  raw. 

RA'DIUS,  in  geometry,  a right  line  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  of  a circle  to  the 
periphery,  and  hence  the  semidiameter  of 

the  circle. In  trigonometry,  the  radius 

is  the  sine  of  90  degrees. In  anatomy, 

the  exterior  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  descend- 
ing along  with  the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to 

the  wrist. In  botany,  the  outer  part  or 

circumference  ofa  compound  radiate  flower, 
or  radiated  discous  flower. 

RA'DIUS-VEC'TOR,  in  astronomy,  a 
line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  orbit  of  a 
planet,  the  orbit  being  varied  in  distance 
by  the  varied  re-action  of  the  planet  to  the 
uniform  actions  of  the  sun. 

RA'DIX,  in  etymology,  a primitive  word 
from  which  spring  other  words. In  alge- 

bra, radix  sometimes  denotes  the  root  of  a 
finite  expression,  from  which  a series  is 

derived. In  logarithms,  that  number 

whose  logarithm  is  unity. In  botany,  a 

root,  or  that  organ  of  a vegetable  through 
which  it  draws  its  nourishment.  [See  Bo- 
tany.] 

RAFT,  a sort  of  float  consisting  of  boards 
fastened  together  side  by  side,  a mode  of 
conveying  timber  by  water. 

RAFPERS,  the  pieces  of  timber  extend- 
ing from  the  plate  of  a building,  so  as  to 
meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  form  the 
roof. 

RAGOUT  (pron.  ragoo'),  a high  season- 
ed dish,  or  a compound  in  cookery,  for  ex- 
citing a languid  appetite. 

RAG'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a rough 
stone  of  the  siliceous  kind.  It  is  of  a gray 
colour  and  fibrous  texture,  the  laminae  con- 
sisting of  a congeries  of  coarse  grains.  It 
is  used  for  a whetstone  without  oil  or 
water,  for  sharpening  coarse  cutting  tools. 

RAGU'LED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
any  bearing  that  is  ragged  or  uneven,  like 
the  trunk  or  limb  of  a tree  lopped  of  its 
branches,  so  that  only  the  stumps  arc  seen. 

RAIL,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the  genus 
Rallus,  consisting  of  many  species.  The 
greater  part  of  them  inhabit  the  margins 
of  rivers  and  ponds  covered  with  marshy 

and  aquatic  plants. Also,  a name  given 

to  pieces  of  scantling  used  in  making  fences ; 
or  the  pieces  into  which  balusters  arc  in- 
serted. But  the  word  railing  is  more  gene- 
rally used. 

RAILWAYS,  or  RAILROADS.  Among 
the  most  wonderful  features  which  mark 
the  progress  of  science  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  the  vast  and  increasing  extent 
of  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  ani- 
mal power — ingenious  in  most  operations, 
exciting  our  admiration  in  many,  but  excel- 
ling all  in  its  application  to  the  purnosesof 
travelling.  It  was  in  ISOl  when  Inc  first 
railway  act  received  the  sanction  of  the 
British  legislature;  we  allude  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway  Com- 


pany—a trifling  affair  indeed,  viewed,  as  we 
needs  must  view-  it  now',  in  comparison 
with  the  prodigious  works  around  us ; for 
it  extended  only  from  Wandsworth  to  Croy- 
don, and  was  merely  applicable  for  the  car- 
riage of  coals.  Lime,  &c.,  the  moving  power 
being  from  horses  alone.  But  a new  era 
was  approaching.  The  civUized  nations 
had  no  sooner  sheathed  the  sword  of  war, 
than  they  exerted  their  energies  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  the 
advancement  of  science.  With  giant  strides 
work  after  work  proceeded;  the  elements, 
so  to  speak,  were  made  subservient  toman's 
controlling  power;  till  at  length  the  pon- 
derous machines,  impelled  by  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  steam,  whirled  along  with  a 
velocity  which  defies  competition,  and  al- 
most mocks  the  sight. — The  species  of  rail 
first  employed  was  a broad  surface  of  cast 
iron,  sufficient  to  support  the  rim  of  a com- 
mon cart  or  carriage;  these  are  called  plate 
or  tram  rails;  and  such  rails  are  very  use- 
ful, where  the  carriages  that  pass  over  them 
have  occasionally  to  traverse  common  roads. 
But  another  species  of  rail  is  now  univer- 
sally employed,  where  the  carriages  have  to 
pass  only  over  the  railway ; these  are  called 
edge  rails,  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  being  much  narrower  on  the 
upper  surface.  On  the  edge  railway  very 
narrow  wheels  are  used  on  the  carriages, 
the  breadth  of  the  rail  not  in  general  ex- 
ceeding two  inches,  and  the  carriage  is 
kept  on  the  way  by  means  of  flanges  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  These 
finnges  ought  never  to  touch  the  rail  on 
account  of  the  great  resistance  they  cause; 
and  a better  plan  is  now  adopted  in  form- 
ing the  carriage  wheels  bevelled  on  the 
rim,  so  that  the  exterior  diameter  is  less 
than  the  interior.  The  rails  are  fashioned 
in  bars  commonly  three  feet  in  length,  fas- 
tened At  each  end  upon  the  sleepers.  They 
are  usually  of  the  fisu-bellicd  shape,  thicker 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends;  but  al- 
though theoretically  this  may  appear  the 
best  fitted  for  the  purpose,  experience  has 
shown  that  a straight  rail  is  equally  strong, 
and  has  this  great  advantage,  that  the  cost 
is  much  less  from  the  greater  case  iu 
making.  Cast  iron  rails  are  at  first  much 
cheaper  than  malleable  iron  ones,  but  not 
in  the  end;  for  nol  only  arc  malleable  rails 
more  durable  than  those  made  of  cast  iron, 
but  nialleahle  rails  when  in  use  are  less 
susceptible  to  the  deteriorating  action  of 
the  atmosphere  than  the  same  rails  would 

he  if  unused. Inclined  planes.  Where 

the  inclination  of  the  road  is  greater  than 
that  for  which  the  ordinary  power  is  calcu- 
lated, the  ascent  must  be  effected  bymeani 
of  an  additional  power,  t lie  amount  of  which 
can  be  readily  computed,  since,  in  tho‘t- 
parts,  no  additional  friction  of  the  cars  or 
wheels  is  to  be  provided  for,  and  only  the 
additional  resistance  arising  from  jV* 
to  be  overcome.  If,  for  instance,  the  addi- 
tional inclination  is  one  in  ninety-six,  or 
fifty-five  feet  in  n mile,  the  additional  p<»'vcr 
must  be  to  the  weight  as  one  to  ninciy  *i^ 
or  as  fifty-five  to  the  number  of  feet  m • 
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rolle»  Damcly>  52S0.  In  descending  planes, 
so  much  inclined  that  the  Gravity  would 
move  the  carriages  too  rapi^y  for  safety, 
the  velocity  is  checked  by  means  of  a break, 
t^hich  consists  of  a piece  of  wood  of  the 
same  curvature  as  the  rim  of  a set  of  the 
wheels,  upon  which  the  break  is  pressed  by 
means  of  a lever,  so  adjusted  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  conductor,  in  his  position  on 

the  carriage. Potcer.  Where  the  road  is 

su^lcientiy  and  uniformly  descending  in 
one  direction,  gravity  may  be  relied  upon 
as  a motive  power  in  that  direction ; but  on 
railroads  generally,  some  other  power  must 
be  resorted  to  in  each  direction.  It  was  at 
first  a great  question  as  to  whether  sta- 
tionary or  locomotive  steam-engines  should 
be  used,  but  after  various  experiments  loco- 
; motives  were  preferrq^;  and  the  opinion  in 
favour  of  this  kind  of  power  on  roads  of 
which  the  inclination  does  not  exceed  about 
thirty  feet  in  a mile,  has  become  pretty 
fully  established.  Stationary  power  can  be 
used  to  advantage  only  on  Unes  of  very 
great  transportation,  as  the  expense  is  ne- 
cessarily very  great,  and  almost  the  same 
whether  the  transportation  be  greater  or 
less.  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  sta- 
tionary power  is,  that  its  interruption,  in 
any  part,  breaks  up  the  line  for  the  time, 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  a lo- 
comotive. The  alternative,  accordingly,  is 
between  the  use  oflocomotivc  steam-engines 
or  horses;  aud  the  fact  seems  well  esta- 
blished, that  where  the  transportation  is 
' sufficient  for  supplying  adequate  loads  for 
locomotive  engines,  and  where  the  road  is  so 
constructed  that  tbev  can  be  advantageously 
nsed,  and  where  fuel  is  not  exceedingly  ex- 
; pensive,  they  afiford  much  the  most  econo- 
»mical  motive  power.-  -It  would  be  futile  in 
I a work  of  this  nature  to  attempt  any  thing 
more  than  a cursory  notice  of  so  vast  a sub- 
Meet ; several  works  bciog^egularl  v published 
' 'or  the  express  purpose  of  affording  all  the 
lecessary  information.  Wc  will  therefore 
ust  place  before  the  reader  a statement  or 
wo  that  lie  in  our  way,  by  which  he  will  be 
tnabled  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the 
; nagnitude  and  importance  of  railways  in 
teneral:  The  London  and  Birmingham 

iailwag  was  opened  throughout  on  Sep- 
ember  17,  1838;  the  first  train  complciina 
bLe  distance,  112%  miles,  in  four  hours  and 
onrteen  minutes;  and  the  second  train, 
arrying  200  passengers,  in  about  six  hours, 
^'he  entire  cost  of  this  railway  is  about 
%000,000/. ; one  of  its  most  laborious  works 
. the  Kilsby  Tunnel,  2598  yards  in  length, 
oe  expense  of  which  is  stated  at  400,000/. 
fith  the  exception  of  the  inclined  plane 
etween  Euston  Grove  and  Camden  Town, 
le  least  favourable  inclination  is  equal  to 
ily  one  in  330,  or  sixteen  feet  in  a mile ; 
ily  about  thirteen  miles  of  the  road  are 
'rrfcctly  level,  the  remainder  forming  a 
'■riea  of  inclined  planes ; and  the  station  at 
inningham  is  250  feet  above  the  level  of 
e 1/ondon  station.  The  cost  of  the  iron 
ils  is  stated  at  400,000/.;  their  weight, 
,000  tons ; cost  of  stone  blocks,  180,000/. ; 
light,  153,450  tons:  total  excavations, 


15,000,000  cubic  yards.— The  following 
statement  of  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers conveyed  on  various  lines  of  railway  in 
the  year  1838  is  taken  from  the  second 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ; — Liverpool  aud  Manchester, 
609,336;  Grand  Junction,  445,290 ; London 
and  Birmingham,  459,385;  London  and 
Greenwich,  1,544,266 ; Newcastle  and  Car- 
lisle, 196,051  ; Stockton  and  Darlington, 
228,946 ; Dundee  and  Newtyle,  59,682 ; 
Durham  aud  Sunderland,  77>429 ; Edin- 
burgh and  Dalkeith,  299,201;  Gamkirk 
and  Glasgow,  128,373;  Leeds  and  Selby, 
90,637;  Leicester  and  Sw'annington,  23,053; 
Paisley  and  Renfrew',  143,180;  Dublin  and 
Kingstown,  1,141,679;  Bolton  and  Leigh, 
86,320.  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  close 
this  article  without  observing,  that  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Germany,  nay,  over  the  whole  of  the 
European  continent,  and  on  an  infinitely 
more  extended  scale  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  are  railroads  every  where  iu 
progress.  "With  regard  to  the  latter,  many 
circumstances  conspire  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  these  roads — the  alluvial 
plains,  which  often  present  a dead  level 
for  a hundred  miles  together,  the  great 
plenty  of  timber,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
non-appropriation  of  the  ground,  which  en- 
ables the  projectors  to  buy  it  for  a trifle, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  get  it  for 
nothing.  **  They  have  pushed  these  roads 
(savB  a writer  in  the  Leicester  Mercury, 
and  copied  into  the  Mechanic's  Magazine) 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  Like 
the  military  roads  of  the  Romans,  they  hold 
steadily  and  straight  on  through  plain  and 
morass,  through  lane,  forest,  and  river,  and 
across  the  rugged  Alleghanies,  and  the  wild 
woods  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Molinw  k ; 
and  where,  a few  years  since,  an  Indian 
hunter  could  scarcely  force  his  way,  you 
now  dash  along  at  the  fearful  velocity  of 
tw'cntv  miles  an  hour.  Many  of  these  roads 
have  been  finished  for  less  than  500U  dol- 
lars n mile;  the  very  best  of  them,  made  of 
English  iron,  and  laid  down  on  stone  sleep- 
ers, have  been  completed  for  29,000  dollars 
a mile,  or  about  COOO/.,  w’hich  ^s  only  onc- 
seveuth  the  cost  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. The  same  method  and  dexterity 
which  marks  their  steam-boat  travelling,  is 
also  seen  here : the  engines  arc  nearly  all 
of  American  construction,  having  super- 
seded those  imported  from  England,  and 
the  engineers  seem  to  have  them  under 
better  control.  There  is  certainly  no  un- 
necessary expense  about  these  railroads. 
The  sleepers  arc  often  not  filled  up,  and 
frcaucntly,  in  passing  a deep  chasm,  or 
rusliing  torrent,  the  bridge  is  only  just  w ide 
enough  for  the  rails.  Most  of  these  rail- 
roads arc  at  present  single  tracks,  which 
occasion  delay  when  trains  meet.  The  car- 
riages arc  larger  than  ours,  they  arc  some- 
times fifty  feet  long,  and  have  a deck  with 
verandas.  I have  often  remarked,  that 
American  engineers  seem  more  dextrous 
than  English.  1 have  seen  a train  going 
scvcutccn  miles  an  hour  stopped  in  forty 
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yards.  The  engine  carries  a large  shovel  in 
front,  which  removes  any  obstacle  lying  on 
the  rail.  Hiding  on  the  engines  of  a Wash- 
ington train  at  night,  I saw  a cow  lying  on 
the  rails ; before  I could  exclaim,  w'e  were 
upon  her,  and  I expected  a shock,  instead 
of  which,  the  shovel  picked  her  up,  carried 
her  a few  yards,  and  then  threw  her  to  the 
roadside,  out  of  the  way.  I took  many  op- 
portunities of  riding  on  the  engines — W'ood 
is  burned  in  most  of  them — anthracite  coal 
in  few.  Their  cylinders  are  mostly  hori- 
zontal, like  our  owm ; but  I saw  several 
where  the  cylinders  were  vertical.  There  is 
a fine  road  from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  to 
Utica,  ninety  miles.  This  road,  in  a few 
months,  will  reach  to  BuiFalo,  on  the  Lake 
Erie, and  then  a traveller  may  pass  from 
New  York  to  Niagara,  in  twenty-four  hours. 
There  are  railroads  throughout  all  the  New 
England  Slates  to  every  town  of  import- 
ance, and  some  thousand  miles  in  progress 
in  the  south  and  w'est.  There  is  the  least 
improvement  in  the  slave  states.  There  is 
no  country  where  you  can  cross  such  vast 
tracts  in  so  short  a time  as  in  America,  and 
the  facilities  are  every  day  increasing.  The 
Ohio  already  joins  the  Delaw'are,  by  a rail- 
road 350  miles  long,  and  in  a few  years  a 
traveller  may  be  able  to  pass  from  the  gulf 
of  Newfoundland  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico — 
from  icebergs  to  orange-groves — in  six 
days.” 

RAILWAY,  Atmospheric  or  Pneuma- 
tic.— This  invention  is  yet  in  its  infancy; 
nor  has  it  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
it  can  be  brought  to  such  perfection  as  w'as 
at  first  imagined,  the  opinions  of  scientific 
men  being  at  present  much  divided  on  the 
subject.  A great  dispute  has  also  arisen  as 
to  the  priority  and  right  of  invention  to 
this  means  of  railway  transit;  Mr.  Pinkus 
and  Mr.  Vallance  contending  that  they 
brought  it  to  useful  w’orking  order  before 
Mr.  Clegg  and  his  co-patentee  Mr.  Samuda. 
The  whole  secret  of  tlie  pneumatic  system 
of  railway  is  in  the  means  by  wliicli  the 
power  obtainable  within  a close  tube  or 
tunnel,  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  inclosed 
column  of  air,  is  communicated  to  a train 
of  carriage^on  the  outside  throughout  its 
longitudinal  extent,  and  in  the  combination 
necessary  to  render  it  clfective,  the  princi- 
pal feature  in  which  is  a perpetually  shift- 
ing valve.  The  body  of  llic  railway  is  a 
cast-iron  cylinder,  with  horizontal  mils  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  each  other,  and  form- 
ing ledges  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  The 
quantity  of  iron  in  a given  length,  and  the 
consequent  cost  of  the  cylinders,  arc  nsccr- 
tninnblc  to  a fraction,  ami  the  cylinders 
may  be  cast  in  substance  ns  light  as  pos- 
sible, since  any  required  degree  of  strength 
may  be  given  to  the  construction  by  ribs  or 
rings  upon  the  lower  scmi  circunifcrcncc  1 
at  long  intervals.  The  maintenance  of  j 
fixed  stcain-cngincs,  such  as  arc  to  be  used  I 
as  prime  movers,  or  to  work  the  air-pumps,  1 
at  stations  along  the  line,  is  a mnttcr  of 
every-day  experience;  and  the  w'orking  of  ^ 
the  blowing-machines,  used  in  blasting 
iron,  furnishes  data  for  the  working  of  air-  , 


pumps.  The  invention  is  not  a recent  no- 
velty in  the  history  of  practical  philosophy, 
but  in  all  the  attempts  to  render  it  practi- 
cable, the  inventors  found  a difficulty  in 
contriving  such  an  aperture  for  the  transit 
of  the  connecting  rods  or  bars  as  should 
not  destroy  the  vacuum  within  the  tube  by 
affording  an  opening  for  the  rushing  in  of 
the  external  air  in  such  places  and  in  such 
a manner  as  to  destroy  the  whole  principle 
and  power  of  the  vacuum.  In  1836,  Mr. 
Pinkus  thought  he  bad  effected  this  ob- 
ject; his  method  is  said  to  have  consisted 
of  a pipe,  50  inches  in  diameter,  %iith  a slit 
or  groove  in  the  upper  surface ; the  groove 
was  to  he  closed  by  laying  a rope  in  it,  a 
piston  was  to  move  in  the  tube  to  which 
the  rods  or  bars  connecting  it  with  the 
carriage  were  attached,  wheels  were  at- 
tached to  the  bar  or  rod  which  lifted  up 
the  rope  as  the  piston  passed  beneath  it, 
and  then  came  another  wheel  behind  the 
bar  or  rod  which  forced  down  the  rope  into 
its  former  place,  after  the  passage  of  the 
bar  had  taken  place.  The  defect  here  is 
said  to  have  been,  that  the  rope  could  not 
be  sufficiently  forced  down  so  as  to  make 
the  aperture  air-tight.  The  present  pa- 
tentees assert  that  they  have  contrived  an 
effectual  method  of  closing  the  aperture,  so 
as  to  make  it  air-tight  after  the  passage  of 
the  connecting  rods,  and  thus  render  the 
application  of  the  vacuum  principle  of 
practical  utility  to  railroad  conveyance. 
Their  contrivance  is  this  : — A pipe  of  nine 
inches  is  used  for  the  transit  of  tnc piston; 
along  the  top  of  it  is  an  aperture.  To  close 
the  aperture  there  is  a strip  of  leather, 
strengthened  by  plates  of  iron  fixed  like  a 
lid,  by  being  attached  on  one  side  to  the 
pipe,  while  the  other  side  falls  into  a 
groove,  filled  with  a composition  of  oil  and 
wax.  Wheels  are  attached  for  opening 
and  closing  the  valve,  and,  what  is  com- 
pletely a new  feature,  a heated  upper  rod 

f)asses  over  the  composition  after  the  yJvc 
las  been  closed,  melts  the  composition, 
soldering  down  the  ed^  of  the  valve  or  lid 
to  the  groove,  and  sealing  the  tube.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  desideratum  so 
long  sought  in  vain,  viz.  the  conneennp 
the  piston  in  the  tube  with  the  carriage? 
above  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent 
the  vacuum  iu  the  tube  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  rush  of  external  air,  hj»* 
been  nccoinplished.  It  is  proposed  to  di- 
vide the  line  of  pneumatic  railwav  into 
sections  of  from  three  to  five  miles  in 
length,  according  to  the  acclivities  to  be 
wo«cd,  since  the  steeper  acclivity  will 
quire  a higher  degree  of  rarefaction  to  be 
obtained  within  the  same  time,  llijfh- 
pressure  steam-engines,  of  sufficient  iwv^er, 
at  each  of  the  stations  which  limit  the  | 
tions,  uill  work  air-pumps  of  auffieirni  e.v  I 
pacity  to  produce  the  yequired  degree  <'i 
rarefaction  to  overcome  the  resistance  oi 
the  load  to  be  drawn  within  a given  ***''*’ 
and  the  resistance  being  overcome,  the 
train  uill, of  course,  proceed  with  a J 

equal  to  that  with  wnich  the  pistons  of  tii  j 
air-pumps  arc  worked.  We  have  wiines*i  j 
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several  experiments  of  the  atmospheric 
railway  on  the  line  of  railroad  which  runs 
from  the  Uxbrid^  road,  near  Shepherd's 
Bush,  across  Wormwood  Scrubs  to  the  line 
of  the  Great  Western  Railroad;  but  that 
it  will  ever  compete  with  its  noisy  and 
terrific  rival  is  more  than  we  will  venture 
to  predict. 

RAIN,  in  meteorology,  vapour  precipi- 
tated upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  drops 
of  water.  Rata,  is  the  return  to  the  earth, 
in  condensed  drops,  of  the  aqueous  vapours 
which  are  raised  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
sun  and  wind;  the  condensation  being  oc- 
casioned by  a change  in  the  general  tempe- 
rature, by  a collision  produced  by  contrary 
currents,  or  by  a cloud  passing  into  a cold 
stratum  of  air.  The  power  of  the  air  to 
hold  water  in  solution  does  not  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  with  the  increase  of  its  tern- 
Mrature,  but  in  a much  higher  ratio, 
lienee,  when  two  masses  of  air,  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  of  different  tempera- 
tures, are  mixed,  the  resulting  compound  is 
not  capable  of  holding  the  whole  water  in 
solution,  and  a part  is,  in  consequence, 
precipitated  as  rain.  As  the  w*hole  atmos- 
phere, when  saturated,  is  calculated  not  to 
nold  in  solution  more  water  than  would 
form  a sheet  five  inches  in  depth,  while  the 
mean  annual  deposit  of  rain  and  dew  is 
probably  from  36  to  40  inches,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  renewed  many  times  in  the  course 
of  a year.  [Slee  Air,  Poo,  &c.]  The  quan- 
tity of  rain  precipitated  from  the  atmos- 
phere depends  upon  a variety  of  circum- 
< stances, — on  the  previous  dampness  of  the 
• unmixed  portions  of  the  fluid, — their  diffe- 
rrence  of  neat, — the  elevation  of  their  mean 
temperature, — and  the  extent  of  the  combi- 
3oatioo  which  takes  place.  When  the  depo- 
t^iition  is  slow,  the  very  minute  aqueous  glo- 
Voules  remain  suspended,  and  form  clouds ; 
Vmt  if  it  be  rapid  and  copious,  those  particles 
tonglomcrate,  and  produce,  according  to  the 
>>  emperature  of  the  medium  through  which 
E.hey  descend,  rain,  mist,  snow,  or  hail. 

RAIN'BOW,  in  meteorology,  an  arch  or 
^•emicircle  exhibited  in  a rainy  sky,  and 
'■ome  similar  situations,  opposite  to  the 
un,  adorned  with  the  prismatic  colours, 
md  formed  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
ight  in  spherical  drops  of  water.  Thcinncr 
>ow  is  produced  by  a refraction  at  tlic  cn- 
rance  of  the  drop,  a reflection  from  its 
tack,  and  a refraction  at  its  exit,  or  by  two 
efractions  and  one  reflection.  The  outer 
-ow  by  two  refractions  and  two  reflections 
ritliiii  the  drop;  end,  ns  much  of  tlie  light 
' I dispersed  by  the  two  reflections,  so  the 
uler  bow  is  fainter  than  tlie  inner  bow. 
.s  all  the  drops  in  a shower  are  affected  at 
ne  same  time,  so  all  the  Colours  of  light 
re  visible  anywhere  to  a spectator  w*hosc 
ack  is  to  the  sun,  in  circles  which  arc 
'om  64  to  61  degrees  and  from  42  to  40  dc- 
rccs  from  the  eye;  but  in  the  two  bows 
' le  colours  are  reversed.  The  two  bows  may 
e imitated  by  small  glass  glubes  of  water 
laced  within  the  above  angles  from  the 
/e,  or  by  throwing  up  water  with  an  en- 


gine. A liue  passing  from  the  sun  through 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  goes  to  the  centre 
of  the  bow',  80  that  the  height  of  the  bow  is 
inversely  as  the  height  of  the  sun ; and,  if 
the  sun  is  more  than  42  or  64  degrees  high, 
there  can  be  no  bow.  Of  course,  as  it  is  a 
mere  optical  effect,  depending  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eye.  no  two  persons  can  see  the 
same  bow.  An  artitici^  rainbow  may  be 
produced  in  sunshine  by  scattering  drops  of 
water  from  a brush,  by  a garden  engine,  or 
otherwise,  the  water  being  thrown  high  in 
the  air,  and  the  spectator  standing  betw'een 
it  and  the  sun.  The  cut-glass  ornaments 
of  chandeliers  produce  colours  on  the  same 
principle  as  rain-drops;  as  do  also  mist, 
and  particles  of  frozen  water  between  a 
luminous  body  and  the  eye,  exhibiting  the 
circular  haloes  often  observed  around  the 

sun  and  moon. Lunar  rainbow.  The 

moon  sometimes  also  exhibits  the  pheno- 
menon of  an  iris,  by  the  refraction  of  her 
rays  in  drops  of  ruiu  in  the  night  time. 
Aristotle  says  he  was  the  first  that  ever  ob- 
served it ; and  adds,  that  is  never  visible 
but  at  the  time  of  full  moon.  The  lunar 
iris  has  all  the  colours  of  the  solar,  but 
much  fainter. Marine  rainbow,  a pheno- 

menon sometimes  observed  in  an  agitated 
sea,  when  the  wind  carrying  the  tops  of  the 
waves  aloft,  and  the  sun's  rays  falling  upon 
them,  they  are  refracted. 

RAIN-GAUGE,  or  rLUViAM'ETER, 
an  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  at  any  place  in  a given 
time.  A very  simple  rain-gauge,  and  one, 
it  is  said,  w hich  will  answer  all  practical 
purposes,  consists  of  a copper  funnel,  the 
area  of  whose  opening  is  exactly  ten  square 
inches  : this  funnel  is  fixed  in  a bottle,  and 
the  quantity  of  rain  caught  is  ascertained 
by  multiplying  the  weight  in  ounces  by 
173,  whicn  gives  the  depth  in  inches,  and 
parts  of  an  inch.  In  fixing  those  gauges, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  rain  may  have 
free  access  to  them  ; hence  the  tops  of 
buildings  are  usually  the  best  places.  When 
the  quantities  of  rain  collected  in  them  at 
different  places  arc  compared,  the  instru- 
ments ought  to  be  fixed  at  tlie  same  heights 
above  the  ground  at  both  places,  because, 
at  different  heights,  the  4{uauutics  arc  al- 
ways different,  even  at  the  same  place. 

HATS  I NS,  grapes  perfectly  ripe,  and 
dried  cither  in  an  oven  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun;  in  this  latter  case  they  arc  richer  and 
sweeter  than  when  dried  in  an  oven.  The 
best  raisins  come  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  Spain,  I'ortugal,  and  Calabria;  there  arc 
also  very  fine  ones  brought  from  Sinvrna, 
Damascus,  and  Egypt:  their  quality,  how- 
ever, in  a great  measure  depends  upon  the 
method  of  their  cure.  The  finest  raisins 
arc  those  q/*  the  tun,  so  called,  bcuig^tbo 
pluinpcsC  bundles,  which  are  left  to  ripeu 
fully  upon  the  vine  after  (heir  stalks  have 
ilcen  half  cut  ihrouf^li.  They  arc  imparled 
in  casks,  barrels,  Ixixes,  and  jars;  and,  ex- 
clusive of  raisins,  a considerable  quantity  of 
niidricd  grapes  is  niinually  iinporicd  from 
Spain  and  I'ortugn),  in  jars,  packed  in  saw- 
dust. [Sec  Grapk.J 
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TUK  UAKA  PIPIKNS,  OB  BULL  FROG,  13  THB  LARGEST  SPECIES  OF  THIS  GENUS,  TEE  BODY  BEING  SIX  OR  EIGHT  INCHES  LONG. 
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RA'JAH,  one  of  the  ancient  hereditary 
princes  of  India,  before  its  conquest  by  the 
Moguls ; some  of  whom  are  tributary  to 
Europeans,  and  some  are  said  to  be  inde- 
pendent. 

RAKE,  in  a ship,  the  projection  of  the 
upper  parts,  at  the  height  of  the  stem  and 
stern,  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  keel. 
Also,  a term  signifying  to  fire  in  a direction 
with  the  length  of  anything:  for  example, 
to  cannonade  a sliip  on  the  stern  or  head, 
so  that  the  balls  range  the  whole  length  of 

the  deck,  is  to  raA:e  her  fore  and  aft. The 

word  rake  is  also  applied  to  a loose,  disor- 
derly, vicious  man. 

R^LENTAN'DO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
term,  implying  that  the  tune  of  the  passage 
over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  gradually 
decreased. 

RAL'LUS,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  Gratia.  They  inhabit  sedgy 
places:  the  principal  species  are — the  crake 
or  land-rail,  the  brook  ouzel  or  water-rail, 
the  spotted  gallinulc,  and  the  Philippine  rail. 

RAM,  in  zoology,  the  male  of  the  sheep 
or  ovine  genus;  in  some  parts  of  England 

called  a tup. Rc.m,  iu  astronomy  [See 

Aries].  See  also  Battering  Ram. 

RAM'ADAN,  a solemn  season  of  fasting 
among  the  Mahometans,  kept  in  the  niuth 
month  of  the  Arabic  year.  The  Mahome- 
tans call  this  mouth  holy,  and  believe  that 
as  long  as  it  lasts  the  gates  of  paradise  are 
open,  and  those  of  hell  shut. 

RAMEN'TUM,  in  botany,  the  small 
loose  scales  that  arc  frequently  found  on 
the  stems  of  vegetables. 

RA'MEOUS,  in  botany,  growing  on  or 
shooting  from  a branch. 

RAMIFICATION,  any  small  branch 
issuing  from  a large  one,  particularly  the 
very  minute  branches  issuing  from  the 

larger  arteries. In  botany,  the  manner 

in  which  a tree  produces  its  branches  or 
boughs. 

RA'MOUS,  in  botany  having  lateral  divi- 
sions or  being  full  of  branches,  as  a stem 
or  root. 

RAM'PANT,  in  heraldry,  mi  epithet  for 
a lion,  leopard,  or  other  beast  when  it 
stands  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  rears  up  its 
fore  feet  in  the  posture  of  climbing,  show- 
ing only  its  profile.  It  is  different  from 
aaliant,  in  which  the  beast  seems  to  be 

springing  forward Rampant  gardant, 

when  the  animal  stands  on  its  hinder  legs, 
looking  full-faced:  Rampant  repardant,wheu 
it  so  stands,  but  looks  behind. 

RAM  PART,  in  fortification,  an  elevation 
or  mound  of  earth  /ound  a place,  capable  of 
resisting  the  cannon  of  an  enemy ; and 
formed  into  bastions,  curtains,  &c.  Sol- 
diers continually  keep  guard  upon  the  ram- 
parts, and  pieces  of  artillery  are  planted 
there  for  the-  defence  of  the  place.'  Ram- 
part,  in  civil  architecture,  is  used  for  the 
space  left  between  the  wall  of  a city  and 
the  nearest  house.s. 

RA'NA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the  gc-  | 
nus  of  wliich  frogs  and  toads  are  the  species  \ 
RANGE,  in  gunnery,  the  line  which  a ] 
sliol  describes  from  the  mouth  of  a piece  to  j 
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the  point  where  it  lodges.  When  the  muz*  ! : 
zie  is  elevated  to  45  degrees,  it  is  called  the  ' 
utmost  range. Among  mariners,  a suffi- 

cient length  of  the  cable  drawn  upon  the  | 
deck  before  the  anchor  is  cast  loose  from  C I 
the  bow.  K j 

RA'NGER,  fin  officer  whose  duty  it  was  s 
to  walk  through  the  forest,  and  present  all  z '] 
trespassers  at  the  next  forest  court.  The  ; ! 
office  of  ranger  is  not  of  the  same  impor-  ^ 
tance  as  formerly,  but  the  situation  is  still  ^ i 
filled,  and  his  duties  are  of  a similar  kind.  • 
RANTN^  VE'N.®,  in  anatomy,  the  frog  J 
veins,  certain  veins  which  appear  under  the 
tongue.  9 

RANK,  the  degree  of  elevation  which  one  ^ 
man  holds  in  respect  to  another.  This  is  * 
particularly  defined  in  regard  to  the  nobi-  ^ 
lily,  as  also  in  all  offices  of  state,  as  w ell  as  « 
in  the  officers  of  the  army  and  na\7.—  < 

RanA;,  in  military  tactics,  the  straight  line  . 
which  the  soldiers  of  a battalion  or  squa*  ' 

dron  make  as  they  stand  side  by  side. * 

RanA;  and  file,  a name  given  to  the  men  car-  t \ | 

rying  firelocks,  and  standing  in  the  ranks,  ^ \ j 

in  which  are  included  the  corporals,  1 

RAN'SOM,  money  pfiid  for  redeeming  4 ^ j ! 

captive,  or  for  obtaining  the  liberty  of  a ^ , : 

prisoner  of  war.  ' I 

RANTERS,  a sect  of  dissenters,  origi-  - ' 1 

nating  in  Staffordshire,  in  ISO/,  and  marked  j 1 
by  the  extravagance  of  their  religious  enthu-  m | 
siasm.  They  sprang  from  the  Wesleyan  f 1 
methodists,  from  whom  they  separated,  and  s | 
by  whom  they  are  disowned.  They  bold  ; ; 
camp  meetings  annually,  and  differ  from  jj 
the  parent  stock  in  many  of  their  outward  j | 
ceremouies,  but  they  still  assimilate  to  the  ^ | 
original  connection  in  their  religious  opi-  < j| 
nions.  « | 

IIANUNXULUS,  a perennial  much  cul-  J 
tivated  in  gardens,  bearing  a flower  of  a ^ 
globular  shape.  Also  the  systematic  name  e | 
of  a genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  globe  g.  j 
ranunculus,  the  crowfoot,  and  the  spear-  » 
wort  are  the  principal  species.  ^ 

llANZ  DE  VAGUE,  in  music,  a favour-  | | 
ite  national  air  among  the  Swiss  shep-  • j 
herds,  which  they  play  upon  their  bagpipt**  ^ j 
while  tending  their  flocks  and  herds.  It  « j 
consists  of  a few*  simple  intervals,  is  entirely  j j 
adapted  to  the  primitive  life  of  these  people  . | 
and  their  instrument  (the  Jlpenhom,  horn  s . 
of  the  Alps),  and  has  an  uncommon  effect  ^ 
in  the  echoes  of  the  mountains.  This  effect  ^ 
becoming  intimately  associated  with  the  ^ 
locality  of  Switzerland,  explains  the  J 

anecdotes  of  the  home-sickness  caused  by 
the  sound  of  the  Rons  dea  racAe#,  when  J 
heard  by  Swiss  in  foreign  countries,  < 

IGVl^K,  a division  of  a countj;  it 
times  means  the  same  as  a hundred,  and  at  s 

other  times  signifies  a division  consisting  oi  ^ 

several  hundreds:  thus  Sussex  is  divmcii  c 
into  six  rapes,  every  one  of  w hich,  ^ 

its  hundreds,  has  a castle,  a river,  and  a 
forest  belonging  to  it.  Similar  districts  in 
other  counties  are  called  tiihings,  la*bc*.  ^ 

wapentakes. In  botany,  a biennial  plan  . | 

of  the  genus  Itrassica»  Rape  is 
in  many  parts  of  England,  partly  on 
count  of  Its  seed,  which  is  crushed  for  o i,  ^ 


Fitoo  I,A\S  annually  FROM  SIX  TO  TWELVE  HUNDRED  F^CS^ 
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BATS  ABE  THE  MOST  MEBCILESS  DESTBOYEBS  OP  TUEIB  OWl*I  KINO. 


rat]  ■gi  Nebj  ©ictionaiD  of  tfje  ISdlcs  lettrES.  [rat 

aud  partly  for  its  leaves  as  food  for  sheep. 

Rape-cake^  is  the  adhering  masses  of 

the  husks  of  rapC'Seed,  after  the  oil  has 
> been  expressed : they  are  reduced  to  pow- 
der by  a malt-mill  or  other  macliine ; and 
are  used  either  as  a top-dressing  for  crops 
of  different  kinds,  or  are  drilled  along  with 
turnip  seed. 

RATH  AN  US,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  15  Tetradynamia ; order  2 SUi- 
qMosa.  The  species  are  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  radish. 

RaPHIDTA,  in  entomology,  a genus  of 
four-winged  insects  of  the  Senroptera  or- 
der. The  head  is  of  a homy  substance, 
and  depressed;  the  tail  is  armed  w'ith  a 
slender  horny  weapon,  not  bifid  at  the  ex- 
tremity : it  is  about  the  sixe  of  the  scorpion 
fiy,  and  is  common  in  meadows  in  July. 

RAPIDS,  the  part  of  a river  where  the 
velocity  of  the  current  is  very  considerable, 
owing  to  a gradual  descent  of  the  earth, 
but  not  sufficient  to  occasion  such  a fall  of 
the  water  as  is  deemed  a cascade  or  cata- 
1 : ract. 

1 RAREFACTION,  in  physics,  the  act  or 

process  of  expanding  or  distending  bodies; 

: that  it,  brought  to  possess  more  room,  or 
i appear  under  a larger  bulk  without  acces- 
^ Sion  of  any  new  matter.  Rarefaction  is  op- 
Imposed  to  condensation.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
hi  shows,  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  so 
1 immense,  that  it  is  inconceivable  on  any 
1 other  pnnciple  than  that  of  a repelling  force 
1 inherent  in  the  air,  whereby  its  particles 
1 mutually  fiy  from  one  another.  [See  Aib, 
1 • Atmuspuerb,  &c.] 

1 RASTBERRY,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  a 
1' bramble,  or  species  of  rubus.  Several  varie- 
luies  are  cultivated,  differing  in  the  size  and 
Ic-oolourof  the  fruit,  either  red,  fiesh-colourcd, 
L^r  yellow.  A light  soil  is  best  suited  Co  the 
vTuUurc  of  the  raspberry?  and  an  eastern  or 
1 ^vestem  exposure,  slightly  shaded.  It  is 
r 5-?cncralljr  propagated  by  suckers. 

1 RAT,  ID  zoolo^,  a well-known  quadruped 

1 the  genus  Mus,  which  infests  houses, 

1 ‘Uorcs,  and  ships;  an  animal  equally  trou- 
• desome  and  destructive. 

1 IIATAFIA  (pron.  a delicious  li- 

1 uor,  made  of  the  kernels  of  apricots,  chcr- 
\ ii'S,  &c.  steeped  in  brandy,  in  France, 
at(/ta  is  the  generic  name  of  all  Wjusurs 
ompounded  with  alcohol,  sugar,  and  the 
dorifcrous  or  fiavouring  principles  of  vcgc- 
ihles. 

RATCH,  in  clock-work,  a sort  of  wheel 
'saving  twelve  fangs,  which  serve  to  lift  the 
T!tents  every  hour  and  thereby  cause  the 
^■ock  to  strike. 

' RATCH'KT,  a small  tooth  at  the  bottom 
V ‘the  fusee  or  barrel  of  a watch,  which  stops 
H in  winding  up. 

M RATCiriL,  among  miners,  fragments  of 

■ one. 

1 RATE,  an  assessment  by  tlic  pound  for 
R ihlic  purposes;  as,  for  the  poor,  the  high- 
B lys,  church  repairs,  countv  expenses,  Ac. 

■ the  navy,  the  order  or  class  of  a ship, 
H cording  to  its  magnitude  or  force. 

H RATH  OFFITF,,  in  mineralogy,  a kind  of 

■ met  found  in  Sweden.  Its  colour  is  a 

dingy  brownish  black,  and  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  calcareous  spar  and  small  crystals 
of  hornblend. 

RATIO,  the  proportion  or  multiple  of 
one  thing  in  regard  to  another  thing.  Thus, 
the  ratio  of  2 to  4 is  double,  and  the  same 
as  the  ratio  of  3 to  6,  or  25  to  50.  The  com- 
position of  different  ratios  is  effected  by 
multiplying  the  antecedents  together,  and 

the  consequents  together. Prime  and  uf- 

timate  Ratio,  the  relation  which  two  va- 
riable quantities  bear  to  each  other  when 
they  are  first  supposed  to  be  generated,  and 
indefinitely  sm^l,  hence  called  prime;  or 
the  relation  of  two  variable  quantities  to 
each  other  at  the  instant  of  vanishing,  or 
becoming  indefinitely  small,  and  hence 
called  ultimate  ratio. 

RATION,  the  proportion  or  fixed  allow- 
ance of  provisions,  drink,  forage,  &c.  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  for  his  daily  sub- 
sistence, and  for  the  subsistence  of  horses. 
Seamen  in  the  navy  also  have  rations  of 
certain  articles. 

RATIONA'LE,  the  account  or  solution 
of  any  phenomenon  or  hypothesis,  explain- 
ing the  principles  on  which  it  depends,  and 
every  otlicr  circumstance. 

RA"TIONALISTS,  a term  used  to  denote 
certain  latitudinarians  in  religion,  who  con- 
sider the  supernatural  events  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  events  happening  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  described  by 
the  writers,  without  any  real  ground,  as 
supernatural,  and  who  consider  the  morality 
of  the  sacred  writings  as  subject  to  the  test 
of  human  reason. 

RATLINES,  in  a ship,  lines  which  make 
the  ladder  steps  for  going  up  the  shrouds 
and  ascending  to  the  mast-head. 

RATOON',  a sprout  from  the  root  of  the 
sugar-cane,  which  has  been  cut. 

R/VTTAN',  or  RATAN',  a long  slender 
canc,  the  growth  of  a bush  in  parts  of  India 
(the  Calamus  rotang  of  Linmeus).  The  spe- 
cies have  all  perennial,  long,  round,  jointed 
enibranching  stems,  extremely  tough  and 
pliablc,oftcn  ascending  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  but  without  prickles  or  tendrils. 
It  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  all  the  fo- 
rests of  the  Indian  archipelago,  but  exists 
in  great  perfection  in  those  of  the  islands 
of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula. The  wood-cutter  who  is  inclined 
to  deal  in  this  article,'*  says  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
" proceeds  into  the  forest  w ithout  any  other 
instrument  than  his  parang  or  cleaver,  and 
cuts  as  much  ns  he  is  able  to  carry  away. 
The  mode  of  performinjf  the  operation  is 
this:  be  makes  a notch  in  the  tree  at  the 
root  of  which  the  rattan  is  growing,  and 
cutting  the  latter,  strips  oft’n  small  portion 
of  the  outer  bark,  and  inserts  the  part  that 
is  peeled  into  the  notch.  The  rattan  now 
being  pulled  through  ns  long  as  it  continues 
of  an  equal  size,  is  by  this  operation  neatly 
nndreaaily  freed  from  its  rpiderntis.  When 
the  wood-cutter  has  by  this  menus  obtained 
from  3U0  to  400  rattans,  being  as  many  ns 
an  individual  can  conveniently  carry  in 
their  moist  and  undried  stRtc,  he  sits  down 
and  tics  them  up  in  bundles  of  lUO,  each 

TUK  COMMON  HROW5  RAT  WAS  IltTRODUCSD  INTO  KUROPB  PROM  ASIA.  fi45 


SOLIDS,  WBtCH  ABB  CAPABLE  OP  BECOMING  FLUID,  ABE  THOSE  ONLY  WHICH  FORM  CRYSTALS  WHEN  RETURNING  TO  THE  SOLID  STATB. 
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rattan  being  doubled  before  being  thus  tied 
up.  After  drying,  they  are  fit  for  the  mar- 
ket without  further  preparation.**  Im- 
mense quantities  are  consumed  in  India  and 
Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  China. 
For  cane  work  they  should  be  chosen  long, 
of  a bright  pale  yellow  colour,  well  glazed, 
of  a small  size,  and  not  brittle. 

RATTLESNAKE,  in  zoology,  a poison- 
ous serpent  of  the  genus  Croialus,  from 
three  to  eight  feet  in  length,  with  several 
horny  cells  at  the  tail,  which,  when  moved, 

Eroduce  a loud  rattling  noise.  The  head  is 
road,  triangular,  and  flat ; the  eyes  bril- 
liant, the  mouth  large,  and  the  tongue 
forked.  They  inhabit  the  woods  of  North 
and  South  America.  The  sound  of  their 
rattle  is  said  to  be  audible  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  yards,  and  is  thus  useful  in  giving 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  reptile.  Its 
bite  is  attended  with  frightful  consequences, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  instance, 
as  narrated  in  Flint’s  Geography  and  His- 
tory of  the  United  States:  “An  emigrant 
family  inadvertently  fixed  their  cabin  on  the 
shelving  declivity  of  a ledge,  that  proved  a 
den  of  rattlesnaxes.  Warmed  by  the  fire 
on  the  hearth  of  the  cabin,  the  terrible  rep- 
tiles entered  in  numbers,  and,  of  course,  in 
rage,  by  night,  into  the  room  where  the 
whole  family  slept.  As  happens  in  those 
cases,  some  slept  on  the  floor  and  some  in 
beds.  The  reptiles  spread  in  every  part  of 
the  room,  and  mounted  on  every  bed.  Chil- 
dren were  stung  in  the  arms  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  in  each  other’s  arms.  Most  of 
the  family  were  bitten  to  death;  and  those 
who  escaped,  finding  the  whole  cabin  occu- 
pied by  these  horrid  tenants,  hissing  and 
shaking  their  rattles,  tied  from  tlie  house 
by  beating  otf  the  covering  of  the  roof,  and 
escaping  in  that  direction.**  Blmnenbach 
says,  “ we  are  assured  by  credible  eyc-wit- 
ncsscs  that  squirrels,  small  birds,  &c.  fall 
from  the  trees  on  which  they  stand,  into 
the  throat  of  the  rattlesnake  below;  the 
circumstance  is  not,  however,  by  any  means 
confined  to  this  genus,  as  it  has  been  re- 
marked in  many  other  serpents  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.** 
RATTLESNAKE  ROOT,  in  botany,  a 
plant  or  root  of  the  genus  Polygala,  and 
another  of  the  genus  Prenanthes. 

R.W'ELINS,  in  fortification,  detached 
works  composed  of  two  faces,  forming  sa- 
lient angles,  and  raised  before  the  counter- 
scarp. 

RA'VEN,  in  ornithology,  a large  bird  of 
the  genus  Corvus,  of  a black  colour,  with  a 
bluish  back:  the  head  is  small,  depressed 
on  the  crown,  and  flatted  on  both  sides;  t!»c 
eyes  arc  large,  bright,  and  piercing;  and 
the  beak  is  long  and  thick.  It  builds  in 
high  trees  or  rocks ; is  long  lived,  feeds  on 
all  sorts  of  carrion,  and  has  an  exquisite 
sense  of  smell. 

RAV,  in  optics,  a beam  of  light,  propa- 
gated from  a radiant  point ; said  to  he  direct 
when  it  comes  direct  from  the  point ; re- 
Jlectcd  if  it  ttrst  strike  upon  anybody,  and 
is  thence  transmitted  to  the  eye.  Themixed 
solar  beam  contains,  1st.  calorific  rays,  pro- 


ducing heat  and  expansion,  but  not  neion  ' 
and  colour;  2nd.  colorific  rays,  producingvl 
sion  and  colour,  but  not  heat  and  expansioD ; ; 
3rd.  chemical  rays,  producing  certain  effects 
on  the  composition  of  bodies,  but  neither  , 
heat,  expansion,  vision,  or  colour;  and  4tb.  : 
a power  producing  magnetism,  but  w hether  j 
a distinct  or  associated  power  is  not  deter-  | 

mined. In  botany,  the  outer  part  or  cir-  l 

curafercnce  of  a compound  radiate  flower,  i 

In  ichthyology,  a bony  or  cartilaginous  ^ 

ossicle  in  the  fins  of  fishes,  serving  to  sup-  , 
port  the  membrane.  ] 

RAY*-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of  j 
fiat  fish,  with  spiracles,  of  w hich  there  are  I 
nineteen  species;  the  chief  are  the  skate,  | 
thornback,  the  sting  ray,  and  the  torpedo,  I 
possessed  of  galvanic  arrangements  and  | 
powers.  i 

RAYONNA'NT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  { 
for  any  ordinary  that  darts  forth  rays  like  j 
the  sun  when  it  shines  forth.  j 

RE,  in  grammar,  a prefix  or  inseparable  { 
particle  at  the  beginning  of  words,  to  repeat  ; 
or  otherwise  modify  their  meaning;  as  in  j 
re-action,  re-export,  &c.  I 

REACH,  in  sea  language,  signifies  the  | 
distance  between  any  two  points  of  land,  ; 
lying  nearly  in  a right  line.  t 

REAC'TION,  in  physics,  the  resistance  | 
made  by  all  bodies  to  the  action  or  impulw  , 
of  Olliers,  that  endeavour  to  change  their 
state,  w hether  of  motion  or  rest.  • 

REA'GENT,  in  chemistry,  the  name  given  | 
to  such  bodies  as  serve  to  detect  the  com-  ! 
ponent  parts  of  others.  | 

REAL,  a small  Spanish  coin  of  the  value  > 
of  forty  maravedis;  but  its  value  is  different 
in  different  provinces.^— Rea/,  in  law,  per- 
taining to  things  permanent  and  immova-  | 
ble ; as  real  estate,  opposed  to  personal  or  j 
movable  property.  Real  assets,  assets  con- 
sist ing  in  real  estate,  or  lands  and  tenements 
descending  to  an  heir,  sufficient  to  answer 
the  charges  upon  the  estate  created  by  the 
ancestor. 

RE.AL'GAR,  a metalhc  substance,  the 
sulphurct  of  arsenic;  which  is  either  native, 
and  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  China,  or  it  i» 
factitious,  procured  by  boiling  orpiment  m 
subliming  vessels. 

RE'ALISM,  in  philosophy,  is  the  opposite 
of  idealism,  and  is  that  philosophical  splc® 
which  conceives  external  things  to  exist  in* 
dcpendcntly  of  our  conceptions  of  them, 
but  realism  becomes  materialism  if  it  co"* 
siders  matter,  or  physical  substance,  as  tn 
only  original  cause  of  things,  and  the  ton 
itself  as  H material  substance.  f 

RE'ALISTS,  in  philosophy,  a ^ccl  oi 
school  philosophers  formed  in  oppositij 
to  the  Nominalists,  who  held  that 
and  not  things,  were  the  objects  of  diaiec- 
tics.  . _/ 

REALM,  a royal  jurisdiction  or  extent  o 
a king’s  dominions.  „ . 

REAL  I’RES'EXCE.  in  the 
church,  the  actual  presence  of  the  ^ J 
and  blood  of  Christ  m the  cucharist,  » 
conversion  of  the  substance  of  the  ^ , 
and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  bltx™ 
Christ. 
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TH.\  LATENT  HEAT  OF  STEAM  IS  ABOUT  960  DEGREES. 
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REA  M.  a certain  quantity  of  paper. 
^Twenty  quires  of  twenty-four  sheets  each 
rumke  a ream  of  writing  paper;  but  the 
tprinter^s  rram»  or  perfect  ream  of  printing 
: paper,  consists  of  21^  quires,  or  516  sheets. 
TTwo  reams  make  what  is  termed  a bundle. 

REAR,  a military  terra  for  behind.— 
\Rear-guard,  a body  of  men  that  marches  in 

jhe  rear  of  the  main  body  to  protect  it. 

y.Rear  rank,  the  last  line  of  men  that  are 

Irawn  up  two  or  more  deep. The  rear  is 

ilso  a naTal  term  applied  to  the  squadron 
vhich  is  hindcrmost. 

RK'ASON,  a faculty  of  the  human  mind 
>y  which  it  ^stinguishes  truth  from  false- 
(Ood,and  good  from  evil,  and  which  enables 
the  possessor  to  deduce  inferences  from 
Acts  or  from  propositions. 

REASONING,  or  RATIOCINATION, 
line  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  the  mind 
Allied  reaeon;  or  an  operation  of  the  mind, 
educing  some  unknowm  proposition  from 
xber  previous  ones  that  are  evident  and 
Tow  n.  Every  act  of  reasoning  necessarily 
•eludes  three  distinct  judgments;  two, 
therein  the  ideas  whose  relation  w'e  w'aut 
t discover  are  severally  compared  with  the 
iddle  idea,  and  a third  wherein  they  are 
' emselves  connected,  or  disjoined,  accord- 
i g to  the  result  of  that  comparison.  Now, 
. our  judgments  when  put  into  words  are 
died  propositions,  so  tne  expressions  of 
ir  reasonings  are  termed  syllogisms.  And 
rmce  it  follows  that  as  every  act  of  reason- 
; g implies  three  several  judgnnents,  so 
cry  syllogism  must  include  three  distinct 
opositiqns.  Thus,  beginning  with  first 
inciples',  we  see  that  reasoning  rises  gra- 
i.alljr  from  one  judgment  to  another,  and 
nnects  them  in  such  a manner  that  at 
?ry  stage  it  brings  intuitive  certainty 

»ng  with  if. Locke  s^s,  reason  somc- 

.aes  is  taken  for  true  andclear  principles ; 
lii  netimes  for  clear  and  fair  deductions; 
netimes  for  the  cause,  particularly  the 
t1  cause.  And  Swift  aads,  reason  it- 
f is  true  and  just,  but  the  reason  of  every 
ticular  man  is  weak  and  wavering,  per- 
loally  swayed  and  turned  by  his  interests, 
passions,  and  his  vices.*' 

IBTIATE  AM)  DIS  COUNT,  a rule  in 
hmetic  by  wbich  discounts  upon  ready 
ney  pavments  are  calculated. 

IEB^eL,  one  who  revolts  from  the  go- 
mnent  to  which  be  owes  allegiance, 
ler  by  openly  renouncing  the  authority 
.hat  f^vemment,  or  by  taking  arms  and 
nly  opposing  it. 

RBkL'LION,  an  open  and  avowed  re- 
ciation  of  the  authority  of  the  govem- 
it  to  wbich  one  owes  allegiance.  Rebel- 
differs  from  innurrection ; for  insurrcc- 
may  he  a rising  in  opposition  to  a 
• icular  act  or  law,  without  a design  to 
Tunce  wholly  all  subjection  to  the  go- 
iment.  It  may  lead  to,  hut  is  not 
Assarity  in  the  first  instance  rebellion, 
ellion  differs  also  from  mutiny,  that 
g an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  sailors 
nst  the  authority  of  their  officers. 
F/BUS,  an  enigmatical  representation 
ome  name,  8tc  by  using  figures  or  pic- 


tures instead  of  w'ords. Camden  tells 

us  the  rebus  was  in  great  esteem  among 
our  forefathers,  and  he  was  nobody  who 
could  not  hammer  out  of  his  name  an  in- 
vention by  this  wit-craft,  and  picture  it  ac- 
cordingly.  In  heraldry  a coat  of  arms 

which  bears  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  a 
person. 

REBUTTER,  in  law,  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  plaintiff’s  sur-rejoiuder,  in 
a cause  depending  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, &c. 

RECAPTION,  in  law,  the  taking  a se- 
cond distress  of  one  formerly  distrained  for 
the  same  cause  during  the  plea  grounded 
upon  the  former  distress.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a writ  which  lies  for  the  party 
thus  distrained,  to  recover  damages,  &c. 

RECEIPT,  in  commerce,  an  acquittance 
or  discharge  in  writing  for  money  received, 
or  other  v^uable  consideration. 

RECETVER,  in  pneumatics,  a glass  ves- 
sel for  containing  the  thing  on  which  an 
experiment  in  the  air-pump  is  to  be  made. 

In  law,  one  who  takes  stolen  goods 

from  a thief,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen, 
and  incurs  the  guilt  of  partaking  in  the 
crime. 

RECEPTACLE,  in  botany,  the  base  by 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification 
are  connected.  The  receptacle  of  the  fruc- 
tification is  common  both  to  the  flower  and 
the  fruit:  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  is 
the  base  to  wliich  tne  parts  of  the  flower, 
exclusive  of  the  germ,  arc  fixed:  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  fruit  is  the  base  of  the  fruit 
only : the  receptacle  of  the  seeds  is  the 
base  to  which  the  seeds  arc  fixed. 

RE'CIPE,  a medical  prescription ; or  di- 
rections for  preparing  any  mixture  or  com- 
pound. 

RECITROCAL,  in  general,  something 
that  is  mutual,  or  which  is  returned  equally 
on  both  sides,  or  that  affects  both  parties 

alike. Reciprocal  terms,  in  logic,  are 

those  which  have  the  same  signification; 
and  consequently  arc  convertible  and  may 
be  used  for  each  other.— Reciprocal  Jl- 
gures,  in  gemnetry,  arc  those  which  have 
the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the 
same  ratio  in  both  figures.— Reciprocal 
quantities,  in  mathematics,  arc  those  Which, 
multiplied  together,  produce  unity.— -Re- 
ciprocal  proportion,  in  arithmetic,  is  when 
in  four  numbers  the  fourth  is  less  than  the 
second  by  so  much  as  the  third  is  less  than 
the  first,  and  the  contrary. 

RECITATI'VE,  a kind  of  musical  pro- 
nunciation, in  which  the  composer  and  the 
performer  endeavour  to  imitate  the  inflec- 
tions, accent,  and  einphnsis  of  speech ; such 
as  that  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the 
liturgy  arc  rehearsed  in  cathedral  churches, 
or  that  of  actors  on  an  operatic  stage  when 
they  relate  some  event  or  reveal  some  dc- 

RKCK’ONING,  in  navigation,  an  account 
of  tlie  ship’s  course  and  distance  calculated 
from  thCTOg-board  without  the  aid  of  celes- 
tial observation.  This  it  called  the  dead- 
reckoning. 

UEUTilNATR,  in  botany,  bent  down- 
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Boats  VOLATILE  OILS  ABB  OBTAINED  BT  EXPRESSION  FROM  DISTINCT  VESICLES  IN  THE  RIND  OP  PBDITS,  AS  IN  THE  ORANGE  AND  LEMON. 


ROBIN  LOSES  NBA&LT  ALL  TUB  RED  COLOUR  OP  UIS  BREAST  IN  THE  SUMMER,  AND  DOES  NOT  RECOVER  IT  TILL  HE  HAS  DONE  MOULTING. 


THE  REDBBEAST’s  FOOD  CONSISTS  OP  INSECTS,  FRUIT,  AND  SEEDS. 

REc]  ®][)e  Scientific  anU  lEiterary  ®reasur» ; [red 


wards,  so  that  the  point  of  the  leaf  is  lower 
than  the  base. 

RECLINA'TION,  in  dialling,  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  which  a dial-plane  leans 
backwards  from  an  exactly  upright  or  ver- 
tical plane ; that  is,  from  the  zenith. 

RECOGN'IZANCE,  in  law,  a bond  or 
obligation  acknowledged  in  some  court,  or 
before  some  judge,  with  condition  to  do 
some  particular  act,  as  to  appear  at  the  as- 
sizes, to  keep  the  peace,  &c.  The  person 
who  enters  into  such  bond  is  called  the 
recognizor;  the  person  to  whom  one  is 
bound  is  the  recognizee. 

RECOIL',  in  gunnery,  the  retrograde 
motion  mode  by  any  piece  of  fire-arms  on 
being  discharged.  This  term  is  particularly 
applicable  to  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  are 
always  subject  to  a recoil,  according  to  the 
sizes  and  the  charges  which  they  contain. 
To  lessen  the  recoil  of  a gun,  the  platforms 
are  generally  made  sloping  towards  the 
embrasures. 

RECONNOI'TRE,  in  military  language, 
means,  to  inform  one’s-self  by  ocular  in- 
spection of  the  situation  of  an  enemy,  or 
the  nature  of  a piece  of  ground.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
military  art,  and  must  precede  every  consi- 
derable movement.  Reconnoitering  not 
unfrequently  brings  on  engagements,  and 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  march  out 
to  cover  the  reconnoitering  party,  and  to 
make  prisoners  if  possible,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain information  from  them. 

RECORD'ER,  a person  whom  the  mayor 
and  other  magistrates  of  a city  or  corpora- 
tion associate  with  them  for  their  better 
dii'ection  in  matters  of  justice,  and  proceed- 
ings in  law.  He  also  speaks  in  their  name, 
upon  public  occasions. 

REC'ORDS,  in  law,  the  registers  of  offi- 
cial transactions,  made  by  otficers  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  officer  whose  pro- 
ceedings are  directed  by  law  to  be  recorded ; 
as,  the  records  of  statutes  or  of  judicial 

courts. Court  of  record,  is  a court  whose 

acts  and  judicial  proceedings  arc  enrolled 
on  parchment  or  m books  f(ft‘  a perpetual 
memorial ; and  their  records  arc  the  highest 
evidence  of  facts.— 2Vm/  hy  record,  is 
where  a matter  of  record  is  pleaded,  and 
the  opposite  party  pleads  there  is  no  such 
record.  In  this  case  the  trial  is  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  record  itself,  no  other  evidence 
being  admissible. 

RECOV'ERY,  in  law,  the  obtaining  a 
right  to  something  by  a verdict  and  judg- 
ment of  court  from  an  opposing  party  in  a 
suit ; as,  the  recovery  of  debt,  damages, 
and  costs,  by  a plaintilT;  the  recovery  of  land 
in  ejectments,  &c. 

REC'REMENT,  in  chemistry,  some  su- 
perfluous matter  separated  from  some  other 
that  is  useful ; in  wnich  sense  it  is  the  same 
with  scoria,  drops,  &c. 

RECTANGLE,  a figure  whose  sides  arc 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  or  90°. 

RECTIFICATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
process  of  refining  bv  repented  distillation 
or  sublimation,  in  order  to  render  the  sub- 
stance purer. 


RECTOR,  a term  applied  to  tbe  posses- 
sors of  several  official  situations;  as,  1.  A 
clergyman  who  has  the  charge  and  cure  of  \ ^ 
a parish,  and  the  property  of  the  tithes,  ' * 
&c.;  2.  The  chief  elective  oflBcer  in  several 
universities;  3.  The  head  master  of  large  ^ 
public  schools  in  Scotland;  4.  The  governor  , J 
in  several  convents ; 5.  The  superior  of  a < 
seminary  or  college  of  the  Jesuits.  ‘ c 

REC"TUM,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and  £ 
last  of  the  large  intestines.  ; = 

RECTUS,  in  anatomy,  a name  common  ; 
to  several  pairs  of  muscles,  so  called  on  ' ^ 
account  of  the  straightness  of  their  fibres,  z 
REC'TUS  IN  CU'RIA,  in  law,  one  who  J 
stands  at  the  bar,  no  person  objecting  any  g 
thing  against  him.  Also,  one  who  has  re-  « 
versed  an  outlawry,  and  can  therefore  par-  . ^ 
take  of  the  benefit  of  the  law.  : *- 

RECUR'RENT  VERSES,  in  poetry,  z 
verses  that  read  the  same  backwards  as  ; ' 
they  do  forw'ards.  >. 

RECUR'VATE,  in  botany,  bowed  or  * 
curved  dow’nwards;  as,  a recurvate  leaf.  ? 
Or  bent  outwards;  as,  a recurvate  prickle, 
corolla,  &c.  f 

RECURVTROSTER,  in  ornithology,  a } 
fow  l whose  beak  or  bill  bends  upw  ards!  I 
RECURYIROSTRA,  in  ornithology,  a = 
genus  of  birds,  order  Gratia.  Birds  of  this  s 
tribe,  called  in  English  Avoset,  inhabit  the  ^ 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  | J 

RECU'SANT,  in  English  history,  one  i J 
who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  kingly  su-  ' ^ , 
premacy  in  matters  of  religion  ; as,  a s 
popish  recusant,  who  acknowledges  only  ^ 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  5 

RED,  in  physics,  one  of  the  simple  or  ^ 
primary  colours  of  natural  bodies,  or  rather  j 
of  the  rays  of  light ; but  it  has  different  s 
shades  or  hues,  as  scarlet,  crimson,  vcriml*  • , 

lion,  orange  red,  &c. The  Greeks  called  ^ 

the  Arabian  gulf  the  Erytkrean  or  Red  sea,  ^ 
probably  from  Edom  or  Idumea;  iropro-  ^ 
pcrly  applying  the  meaning  of  Edom,  red,  ^ 
to  the  sea,  which  improper  application  has  < 
been  continued  to  the  present  time.  • 

RED'BllEAST,  in  ornithology,  a well*  ^ 
known  bird,  the  SlotaciUa  mbecula  of  Lin-  ^ 
nmus.  The  fame  of  this  bird  has  arisen  j 
from  the  habit  of  its  seeking  the  aid  of  ^ 
man  during  the  winter  season,  when  it  r 
visits  without  dread  the  cottage  of  the  jh  a-  ; 
sant  and  the  palace  of  the  prince.  , • 
RED'DIDIT  SE,  a law  term,  used  in  « 
cases  where  a man  renders  himself  in  di*- 
charge  of  his  bail.  J 

REDEMPTION,  in  law,  the  libcraH‘>n  s 
of  an  estate  from  a mortgage;  or  the  puj*  c 
chase  of  the  right  to  rc-cntcr  upon  it  by  ^ 
paying  the  principal  sum  for  winch  it  was  ^ 
inortpngcd,  with  interest  and  costf;  al»Oi  f [ 

the  right  of  redeeming  and  re-entering.— ^ J 

In  war  and  in  commerce,  the  act  of  pro-  * 
curing  the  deliverance  of  persons  or  thii'i-'*  * 
from  the  possession  and  power  of  eapt<^  , j 
by  the  payment  of  an  equivalent;  as.  tbc 
redemption  of  a ship  and  cargo.— In 
logy,  the  ransom  or  deliverance  of  / 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  penaltie  , 
of  God’s  violated  law  by  the  atonement  o 
Christ.  1 ] 


TUB  EARLY  RKFURMKUS  WERE  ?iOBLE  EXAMPLES  OF  MORAli  DIGNITY. 
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REDOUBT',  in  fortification,  a small 
square  fort  without  any  defence  but  in 
front ; used  in  trenches,  lines  of  circumval* 
lation,  contravallation,  aud  approach,  to 
defend  passat^es,  &c. 

RED  START,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of 
the  genus  MofaeUIa. 

REDUC'TIO  AD  ABSUR'DUM.  in  logic, 
A mode  of  argument  by  which  the  truth  of 
a proposition  is  proved  by  showing  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  contrary. 

REDUCTION,  in  arithmetic,  the  rule 
for  bringing  numbers  of  different  denomi- 
nations into  one  denomination. Reduce 

tioH,  in  mineralogy,  signifies  the  restoring 
an  oxyde  or  calx  to  its  primitive  metal. 
Reduction,  in  surgery,  an  operation  whereby 
a dislocated  bone  is  restored  to  its  proper 
; p\nce.—~—Reductionof  Equations,  in  algebra, 
the  reducing  them  to  the  simplest  state,  or 
clearing  them  of  all  superfiuous  quantities, 

■ by  separating  the  known  from  the  unknown, 
'.till  the  unknown  quantity  alone  is  found 
on  one  side,  and  the  known  ones  on  the 
. other. 

REDUPLICATION,  in  logic,  a kind  of 
c condition  expressed  in  a proposition  indi- 
cating or  assigning  the  manner  wherein 
the  predicate  is  attributed  to  the  subject. 
REED,  the  common  name  of  many 
( aquatic  plants.  In  general,  it  denotes  a 
> kind  of  long,  hollow,  knotted  grass  that 

.'  grows  in  fens  and  watery  places. Reed, 

in  music,  the  little  movable  tube  at  the 

4iiouth  of  certain  wind  instruments. A 

well-known  implement  of  the  weaver,  made 
)f  parallel  slips  of  metal  or  reeds,  called 
lents. 

KEEPING,  a sea  term  for  the  rolling  or 
aking  up  a sail  in  a great  gale  of  wind.— > 
le^-taekle,  a tackle  upon  deck,  comma- 
licating  with  its  pendant,  hnd  passing 
hrough  a block  at  the  fop  inast  head,  and 
liroiigh  a hole  in  the  top-sail  yard-arm,  is 
’ ttached  to  a cringle  below  the  lowest  reef. 

' t is  used  to  pull  the  skirts  of  the  top-sails 
lose  to  the  extremities  of  the  yards  to 
ghten  the  labour  of  reefing. 
REFECTION,  among  certain  ccclcsins- 
cs,  a Sparc  meal  or  repast  just  sufiicing 
>r  the  support  of  life:  hence  the  hall  in 
onvents,  and  other  romiminitics,  where 
1C  monks,  nuns,  &c.  take  their  refections 
• r meals  in  common,  is  called  Uxcre/ectorj/. 
REFEREE',  one  to  whose  decision  a 
ling  is  referred;  particularly,  a person 
ipninted  by  a court  to  hear,  examine,  and 
?cide  a cause  between  parties,  pending 
ffore  the  court,  and  make  report  thereon, 
ft  REF  KRHNCE,  in  law,  the  net  of  refer- 
^ng  A matter  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of 
I arbitrator.  Also,  in  the  court  of  chan- 
ry,  the  referring  a matter  toamnsler.— 
•/er^nce,  in  printing,  a mark  in  the  text  of 
-sork  referring  to  a similar  one  in  the  side 
at  ilic  bottom  of  the  page. 

REFI'NINO,  in  general,  is  the  art  or 
actice  of  purifying  a thing;  including  not 
ly  the  assaying  or  refining  of  metals,  but 
»*wisethe  clarification  of  liquors. 
KEFLKCTIO.N',  the  review  or  reeonsi- 
ration  of  past  thoughts,  opinions,  or  de- 


cisions of  the  mind,  or  of  past  events. 
Reflection  of  the  rays  of  light,  in  optics,  is 
their  return  after  approaching  so  near  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  as  to  be  thereby  repelled, 
or  driven  backwards.  The  great  law  of 
reflection  is,  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is 
always  equal  to  the  angle  of-incidence. 

RE'FLEX,  in  painting,  is  a term  used  to 
denote  those  places  in  a picture  which  are 
supposed  to  be  illuminated  by  a light  re- 
flected from  some  other  body,  represented 

in  the  same  piece. Reflex  vision,  that 

performed  by  means  of  reflected  rays,  as 
from  mirrors 

REFOR'M  (PARLIAMENTARY),  a 
change  to  some  considerable  extent,  in  the 
representative  part  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, by  an  extension  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  modern  large  towns,  such  as  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  &c.  which  heretofore 
sent  no  members  to  parliament  and  by  tak- 
ing away  the  franchise  from  places  which 
had  long  since  become  insignificant.  [Sec 
Parliament,  &c.] 

REFORMA'TION,  the  term  applied 
by  Protestants,  universally,  to  denote  the 
change  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  was  first  set  on 
foot  in  Germany  by  Luther,  a.d.  1517,  but 
had  been  begun  in  England  by ’Wickliffe, 
and  w’as  afterwards  completed  by  Henry 
VIII.  who  assumed  the  title  of  Head  of 
the  Church.  Of  all  the  errors,  frauds,  and 
superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
one  which  proved  most  injurious  to  religion 
and  morals,  ami  that  whicii  was  most  de- 
plored by  enlightened  and  conscientious 
men,  was  the  facility  with  which  riches  were 
allowed  to  purchase  salvation  ! 'Wealth 
w'as  invested  in  monasteries,  shrines,  and 
chantries;  and  few  persons  who  hud  any 
property  at  their  own  disposal  went  out  of 
the  world  without  bequeathing  some  of  it 
to  the  clergy  for  saying  masses,  in  number 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  bequest, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  souls.  Thus  were 
men  taught  to  put  their  trust  in  riches ; 
their  wealth,  being  thus  invested,  became 
available  to  them  beyond  the  grave;  and  in 
whatever  sins  they  indulged,  provided  they 
went  through  the  properformH  and  obtained 
a discharge,  they  might  purchase  a free 
passage  through  purgatory,  or,  at  least,  an 
abbreviation  of  the  term  and  a mitigation 
of  its  torments  while  they  lasted.  But  pur- 
gatory was  not  the  only  invisible  world  over 
which  the  authority  of  the  church  extended ; 
for  to  the  pope,  ns  to  the  representative  of 
8t.  J^etcr,  It  was  pretended  tiial  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell  were  given  ; n portion  of 
this  power  was  delegated  to  every  priest, 
and  tlioy  inculcated  tnat  the  soul  which  de- 
parted witliout  confession  and  absolution, 
boro  witii  it  the  weight  of  its  deadly  sins 
to  sink  it  to  perdition.  To  this  let  us  add, 
that  the  arrogance  of  the  priests  had  exas- 
perated the  princes  ; the  encroachments  of 
the  mendicant  friars  did  injury  to  the  secu- 
Inr  ceclesiostics ; and  n thousand  innocent 
victims  of  the  inquisition  called  for  ven- 
geance. Other  causes  also  conspired  to 
bring  on  the  day  of  religious  freedom:  the 
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AN  OPEN  RCPTUEB  WITH  THE  POPE  ENABLED  THE  REFORMERS  TO  THROW  OFF  THE  CORRUPTIONS  OF  RELIGION,  BOTH  IN  DOCTRINE  AND  WORSHIP, 


MANY  UNSUCCESSFUL  ATTEMPTS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE,  BOTH  IN  THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  TO  UNITE  DIFFERENT  SECTS  OP  PROTESTANTS. 


THE  SPLENDID  COLOURS  OF  THE  DIAMOND  ARISE  FB03I  ITS  BEFRACIIVE  POWER. 
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meaus  of  information  w'ere  vastly  increased 
by  the  art  of  printing;  materials  for  think- 
ing w'ere  laid  before  the  people  by  instruc- 
tive works  in  the  vulgar  tongues;  the  num- 
ber of  learned  men  increased;  and  the 
intelligence  for  which  the  Reformation  was 
to  open  a way  began  to  act  generally  and 
powerfully.  The  centre  of  Europe,  together 
w'ith  the  north,  which  had  long  submitted 
with  reluctance  to  Rome,  was  ready  to 
countenance  the  boldest  measures  for  shak- 
ing off  the  priestly  yoke,  of  which  the  best 
and  most  reflecting  men  had  become  impa- 
tient. But  no  one  anticipated  the  quarter 
\vhence  the  first  blovv  would  be  struck. 
Leo  X.  w'as  created  pope  in  1513;  and,  little 
affected  by  the  universal  desire  for  reforma- 
tion in  the  church,  he  seemed  placed  at  its 
head  merely  to  employ  its  revenues  in  the 
gratification  of  his  princely  tastes.  Albert, 
elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, a prince  of  a similar  character,  re- 
ceived from  Leo,  in  1516,  permission  to  sell 
indulgences  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  on 
condition  of  sharing  the  profits  with  the 
pope.  In  this  traffic,  idbert  employed,  among 
others,  John  Tetzel,  a Dominican  monk  of 
Leipsic,  who  went  about  from  place  to 
place,  carrying  on  his  trade  with  the  most 
unblushing  impudence,  and  extolling  his 
certificates  above  the  papal  bulls  (which 
required  repentance),  as  unconditional  pro- 
mises of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  time  and 
eternity.  Luther,  an  Augustine  monk  of 
Erfurt, — a man  of  powerful  mind,  and  dis- 
tinguished more  for  his  deep  piety  and 
strong  love  of  truth,  tiian  for  deep  erudi- 
tion,— set  his  face  against  this  abuse,  first 
in  his  sermons,  and  afterwards  in  ninety- 
five  theses,  or  questions,  which  he  affixed  to 
the  door  of  the  church,  Oct.  31, 151/.  This 
led  to  several  public  disputations,  in  which 
he  had  such  a decided  advantage  over  his 
antagonists,  that  this  man,  who  was  hardly 
known  before,  became  the  public  champion 
of  all  enlightened  men  who  lamented  the 
degeneracy  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
respect  for  the  Roman  court,  which  was 
perceptible  in  his  earlier  writings,  he  now 
discarded,  as  the  injustice  of  the  papal  pre- 
tensions had  become  clear  to  him.  The 
most  complete  success  attended  his  endea- 
vours; and  wherever  the  reformed  religion 
found  its  way,  the  w'orship  of  God  recovered 
that  simplicity,  and  warmth,  and  sincerity, 
which  had  characterized  it  among  the  first 
Christians.  Religion  was  no  longer  a mere 
subject  of  the  imagination,  but  appealed  to 
the  reason  and  feelings  of  men,  and  invited 
close  investigation.  The  reformation  also 
had  an  important  influence  on  morals. 
While  the  reformers  abolished  the  principhT 
of  blind  obedience  to  the  pope  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  denied  the  merit 
of  penances,  fasts,  and  alms,  and  rejected 
the  possibility  of  acts  of  supererogation, 
by  w'liich  saints  had  enriched  the  treasury 
of  the  church,  they  again  awakened  the 
smothered  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  in- 
troduced that  more  elevated  morality  which 
requires  holiness  of  heart  and  purity  of 
conduct. 


REFRAC'TION,  in  optics,  the  deviation 
of  a ray  of  light  from  that  right  line  ia 
which  it  would  have  continued  if  not  pre- 
vented by  the  thickness  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  passes.  The  great  law 
of  refraction,  which  holds  in  all  bodies  and 
all  mediums,  is,  that  a body  passing  ob- 
liquely out  of  one  medium  into  another 
wherein  it  meets  wfith  less  resistance,  is 
refracted  or  turned  towards  the  perpendi- 
cular ; and,  on  the  contrary,  in  passing  out 
of  one  medium  into  another  wherein  the 
resistance  is  greater,  it  is  refracted  or  t urned 
from  the  perpendicular.  We  read  of  many 
curious  appearances  occasioned  by  atmos- 
pherical refraction.  The  following  instance 
is  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, by  William  Latham,  esq.,  who,  when 
living  at  Hastings,  was  one  day  surprised 
by  seeing  a vast  number  of  people  hurrying 
down  to  the  sea-side.  Upon  inquiring  the 
reason,  he  was  informed  that  the  coast  of 
France  was  plainly  to  be  distinguished  with 
the  naked  eye;  and  he  clearly  perceived, 
w ithout  the  aid  of  a telescope,  the  chffs  on 
the  opposite  coast,  which  are  at  least  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  miles  distant,  and  not 
at  other  times  to  be  discovered  with  the 
best  glasses.  They  appeared  to  be  only  a 
few’  miles  off,  and  extended  some  leagues 
along  the  coast.  Sailors  and  fishermen 
along  the  shore  pointed  out  and  named  the 
different  places  they  bad  been  accustomed 
to  visit, — as  the  Bay,  the  Old  Head,  or  Man, 
the  Windmill,  St  Vallery,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast  of  Picardy.  All  these  places 
appeared  to  him  as  if  they  were  sailing  at  a 
small  distance  into  the  harbour.  From  the 
eastern  cliff  or  hill,  Mr.  Latham  saw  at  once 
Dungeness,  Dover  cliffs,  and  the  French 
coast  all  the  way  from  C^ais  and  Boulogne 
on  to  St.  Vallery,  and,  as  some  of  the  fif  i- 
ermen  affirmed,  as  far  as  Dieppe.  The  day 
was  extremely  hot,  without  a breath  of 
wind,  and  objects  at  some  distance  ap- 
peared greatly  magiiified. Refraction  rf 

the  stars,  an  inflection  of  the  rays  of  those 
luminaries  in  uassing  through  our  atmos- 
phere, by  wbicli  the  apparent  altitudes  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  arc  increased. 

REFUGEE',  in  political  history,  a term 
applied  to  the  French  protcstaiits,  who,  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  ded 
from  the  persecution  of  France.  The  sainf 
term  was  also  applied  to  the  French  priests 
and  other  royalists  who  sought  an  asyiunun  - 
this  country  at  the  cbminenccmcni  of  the 
revolution. 

RKG.A'M.V,  in  law,  the  rights  and  p^* 
rognlivcs  of  the  sovereign  power:  also  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  the  crown,  sceptre,  N'c* 
worn  by  our  kings  and  queens  at  tlicir  i 

ronntion. Regalia  of  the  church,  arc  the 

rights  mid  privileges  which  cailu'dralf. 
enjoy  by  royal  grants.  This  tenii  **1)**^* 
ticulnrly  used  for  such  lands  and  heredita- 
ments ns  have  been  given  by  different  sme- 
reigns  to  the  cluirch.  . 

UKGAR'DAN'r,  in  heraldry,  looking  be- 
hind ; used  for  a lion,  «Jtc.  with  the  fse 
looking  towards  the  back  in  an  attitude  o 
vigilance. 
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REGARD'ER,  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
hinge's  forest,  whose  business  is  to  inquire 
into  all  offences  and  defaults  committed 
within  the  forest,  aud  to  observe  whether 
the  other  officers  execute  their  respective 
. duties. 

REGATTA,  a name  given  to  our  yacht 
.and  boat  races  on  diff'erent  parts  of  the 
coast,  or  on  large  rivers.  Tlie  word  is 
adopted  from  the  regatta  in  Venice,  where 
boats,  containing  one  person  only,  contest 
for  prizes  on  the  canals  that  intersect  that 
: city.  It  is  generally  a very  gay  and  attrac- 
tive spectacle,  from  the  number  of  specta- 
tors present  in  ornamented  gondolas. 

R E G E N E R AT  X O N,  in  theolo^,  the 
state  of  being  bom  again  by  a spiritual 
birth ; or  that  change  of  heart  and  life 
experienced  by  a person  who  forsakes  a 
course  of  vice,  and  sincerely  embraces  a 
.ife  of  virtue  and  piety. 

RE'GENT,  one  who  governs  a kingdom 
iduring  the  minority  or  absence  of  the 

nghtml  monarch. In  English  univer- 

lities,  a master  of  arts  under  five  ycars^ 
standing,  and  a doctor  under  two.  -—A 
7 member  of  a board  or  corporate  body  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  who  have  power  to  grant 
lets  of  incorporation  for  colleges,  and  to 
*isit  and  inspect  all  colleges,  academies,  and 
ll^^schools  in  the  state. 

RE"GIMEN,  the  regulation  of  diet,  or, 
in  a more  general  sense,  of  all  the  nou- 
a-oaturals,  with  a view  to  preserve  or  restore 

lealtb. In  grammar,  that  part  of  syn- 

:ax,  or  construction,  which  regulates  the 
lependency  of  words,  and  the  alterations 
« vhich  one  occasions  or  requires  in  another 
n connection  with  it. 

RE"GIMENT,  in  military  affairs,  a body 
“)f  troops,  either  horse,  foot,  orartillcrv;  the 
nfantry  consisting  of  o^e  or  more  batta- 
. ions,  and  commanded  by  a colonel  orlieu- 

’cnant-colonel.  Kegimentalt,  the  uni- 

•orm  clothing  of  the  army. 

RE'GION,  in  geographyi  a large  extent 
>f  land,  inhabited  by  many  people  of  the 
amc  nation,  and  inclosed  within  certain 
imits  or  bounds.-^— Repion,  in  physiology, 
i used  for  a division  of  our  atmosphere, 
/hich  is  divided  into  the  upper,  middle, 

I nd  lower  regions.  The  upper  region  com- 
-oences  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
nd  reaches  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  at* 
lofphere.  In  this  region  reigns  a per- 
•etual,  equable  calmness,  clearness,  and 
«renity.  The  middle  region  is  that  in 
hich  the  clouds  and  meteors  arc  formed, 
xtending  from  the  extremity  of  the  lowest 
) the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  The 
*weet  region  is  that  in  which  we  breathe, 
'inch  is  bounded  by  the  reflection  of  the 
in's  rays.— —The  ethereal  or  eeleefial  re- 
ion, is  that  vast  extent  of  the  universe  that 
ontains  all  the  heavenly  bodies.— -Efe- 
entary  region,  n sphere  bounded  by  the 

Irb  of  the  moon,  comprehending  the  at- 
lospherc  of  the  earth.— region, 
lat  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  planets 
?rform  their  revolutions.  [See  Astro- 
OMT,  ATMOspiiRHit,  snd  Ata.] 

RE'  (tlSTKR,  sn  official  account  of  the 


proceedings  of  n public  body,  or  a book  in 
which  are  entered  and  recorded  memoirs, 
acts,  and  miuutes,  to  be  had  recourse  to 
occasionally,  as  well  as  for  preserving  and 
conveying  to  future  times  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  transactions. Register,  in  print- 

ing, such  an  accurate  arrangement  of  the 
lines  and  pages,  that  those  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  shall  fall  exactly  on  those 

of  the  other, Among  letter-founders,  the 

inner  part  of  the  mould  in  which  the  print- 
ing types  are  cast. Register,  in  chemistry 

and  the  arts,  an  aperture  with  a lid,  stopper, 
or  sliding  plate,  in  a furnace,  stove,  &c,  for 
regulating  the  admission  of  air,  and  the 

heat  of  the  fire. Parish  Register,  a book 

in  which  are  recorded  the  baptisms  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  marriages  and  burials  in  a 
parish. Register  ship,  a ship  which  ob- 

tains permission  to  trade  to  the  Spanish 
>Yest  Indies,  and  is  registered  before  sailing. 

RE'GIUS  PROFES'SOR,  in  literature,  a 
title  given  to  each  of  the  five  readers  or 
lecturers  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  so 
called  from  king  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom 
these  professorships  w*ere  founded. 

REG'LET,  or  RIG'LET,  in  architecture, 
a fiat  narrow  moulding,  used  chiefiy  in 
pannels  and  compartments,  to  separate  the 
parts  or  members  from  each  other,  aud 
to  form  knots,  frets,  and  other  ornaments. 

In  printing,  a ledge  or  thin  slip  of 

wood  exactly  planed,  used  to  separate  lines 
and  make  the  work  more  open. 

REG'NUM  ECCLESIASTICUM,  in 
law,  the  absolute  and  independent  power 
which  was  possessed  and  exercised  by  the 
elerpy  previous  to  the  reformation,  in  all 
spiritual  matters ; iu  distinction  from  the 
regnnm  seculare. 

REGRA'TER,  one  who  buys  and  resells 
in  the  same  fair  or  market;  f\  forest  alter 
being  one  w'ho  buys  ou  the  road  to  the 
market. 

REG'ULA,  in  archreology,  the  book  of 
rules  or  orders  of  a nmnnstery. 

REGULAR  BODIES,  in  geometry,  those 
which  arc  comprehended  by  like  equal  aud 
regular  plane  figures,  whose  solid  angles 

arc  all  equal. Regular  curtra,  such  ns  arc 

always  curved  after  the  same  geometrical 
manner. 

REG'ULARS,  in  military  aflTairs,  that 
part  of  the  army  which  is  entirely  at  the 

disposal  of  government. In  ecclesiastical 

history,  regulars  arc  such  ns  live  under 
some  rule  of  obedience,  and  lend  a mo- 
nastic life. 

REG'ULATOR,  the  small  spring  belong- 
ing to  the  balance  of  a wnlcli,  and  wliich 
serves  to  adjust  its  inotious  by  retarding  or 
accclcrnting  them. 

REG'UI/US,  n tenn  formerly  cmnloyed 
by  chemists,  but  rarely  used  now,  to  denote 
metallic  matters  when  scpnrntcd  from  others 
by  fusion.  Hegulua  in  a diminutive  of  rex, 
akin^;  and  was  so  railed  hreausc  the  nl- 
chenuat  cxnccird  to  find  gold,  tlie  king  of 
metals,  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible. To  procure  the  rc^Ius  or  mercurial 
parts  of  metals,  flax  powoers  were  fonnrrly 
used,  as  nitre,  tartar,  Ac.,  to  purge  the  aul- 
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phureous  part  adhering  to  the  metal,  by 
attracting  it  to  themselves,  and  absorbing 

it. Regulus,  in  astronomy,  a star  of  the 

first  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Leo, 
called  also  from  its  situation,  cor  leonis,  or 

the  lion^s  heart, Regulus,  in  ornithology, 

the  name  of  several  birds  of  the  motacilla 
kind.  The  crested  regulus  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  wren ; the  head,  nech,  and 
back  are  of  a mixed  green  and  gray  colour; 
its  breast  and  belly  of  a pale  gray,  and  its 
wings  variegated  with  black  and  yellow. 
The  head  of  the  male  is  ornamented  with 
an  orange-coloured  crest  or  crown ; whence 
the  names  regulus,  tryamius,  &c. 

REIN  -DEER,  in  zoology,  the  Cervus  te- 
randus  of  Linnseus,  an  auimed  of  the  deer 
kind  that  inhabits  the  northern  regions, 
chiefly  iu  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Greenland; 
it  is  five  feet  in  height,  horns  long  and 
slender,  besides  a pair  of  brow  antlers.  This 
animal  is  used  by  the  natives  in  drawing 
their  sleds  and  for  other  purposes ; and  it 
is  allowed  that  it  will  draw  a sled  on  the 
snow  more  than  a hundred  miles  in  a day. 

REJOIN'DER,  in  law,  the  defendant’s 
answer  to  the  plaintiff’s  reply, 

RELATION,  in  logic,  one  of  the  ten 
predicaments  or  accidents  belonging  to  sub- 
stance.  Relation,  inkarmonical,  in  music, 

a terra  to  express  that  some  harsh  and  dis- 
pleasing discord  is  produced  in  comparing 
the  present  note  with  that  of  another  part. 

REL'ATIVE,  in  general,  a term  signifying 
not  absolute,  but  considered  as  belonging  to 

or  respecting  something  else. Relative, 

in  grammar,  a word  which  relates  to  or  re- 
presents another  word^  called  its  antece- 
dent, or  to  a sentence  or  member  of  a sen- 
tence, or  to  a series  of  sentences,  which 
constitutes  its  antecedent. — Relative  terms, 
in  logic,  terras  which  imply  relation,  as 
guardian  and  ward ; husband  and  wife  ; 
master  and  servant. 

RELAY',  a supply  of  horses  ready  on  the 
road  to  relieve  others,  in  order  that  a tra- 
veller may  proceed  without  delay.  In  hunt- 
ing, relay  signifies  fresh  sets  of  dogs,  or 
horses,  or  both,  placed  in  readiness,  in  case 
the  game  comes  that  way,  to  be  cast  off,  or 
to  mount  the  hunters  in  lieu  of  the  former. 

RELE'ASE,  in  law,  is  a discharge  or  con- 
veyance of  a person’s  right  in  lands  or  tene- 
ments, to  another  who  has  some  former 
estate  in  possession.  The  words  generally 
used  tiicrein  are,  **  remised,  released,  and 
for  ever  quit-claimed.” 

IlEI/ICS,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  re- 
mains or  supposed  remains  of  saints,  mar- 
tyrs, or  other  holv  persons,  or  something 
AiJperiaining  or  belonging  to  them,  devoutly 
preserved  in  honour  of  their  memory.  At 
first  these  objects  were  only  held  in  high 
esteem  ; hut  on  the  return  of  the  crusaders 
from  the  East,  relics  greatly  multiplied,  and 
eventually  superstition  ascribed  to  them 
miraculous  powers,  which  soon  degenerated 
into  a system  of  fraud  of  the  grossest  kind. 

RELIE'E,  in  law,  a fine  formerly  paid  to 
the  king  by  every  one  who  yimc  to  an  in- 
heritance of  land  held  in  capite,  or  military 
service.— ■RehV  chancery,  an  order  sued 


out  for  the  dissolving  of  contracts,  &c.  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  unreasonable  or 

prejudicial. To  relieve  guard,  in  military 

tactics,  to  bring  fresh  men  for  the  relief  of 
those  that  were  on  guard  before. 

RELIE'^'^0,  or  RELIEF,  in  sculpture, 
the  prominence  of  a figure  that  rises  from 
the  ground  or  plane  on  which  it  is  form^ 
There  are  three  degrees  of  relievo : alto, 
basso,  and  demi.  The  alto-relievo,  also 
called  hauUrelief,  or  high-relief,  is  that  in 
which  the  figure  projects  according  to  the 
natural  proportions.  Basso-relievo,  6as-re- 
lief,  or  low-relief,  is  that  usual  on  medals ; 
and  demi-relievo,  demi-relief,  or  half-relief, 
is  where  one  half  of  the  figure  rises  from 
the  plane. 

REL1"G10N,  that  worship  and  homage 
which  is  due  to  God,  considered  as  our  cre- 
ator, preserver,  and  most  bountiful  bene- 
factor. It  is  divided  into  natural  and  re- 
vealed. By  natural  religion  is  meant,  that 
knowledge,  veneration,  and  love  of  God, 
and  the  practice  of  those  duties  to  him,  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  ourselves,  which  are 
discoverable  from  the  right  exercise  of  our 
rational  faculties,  from  considering  the  na- 
ture and  perfections  of  God,  and  our  re- 
lation to  him  and  to  one  another.  By  rr- 
vealed  religion  is  meant,  natural  religion 
explained,  enforced,  and  enlarged,  from  the 
express  declarations  of  God  himself,  from 
the  mouths  or  pens  of  his  prophets,  &c.-—  , 
Religion,  in  a more  contracted  sense,  is 
used  for  any  system  of  faith  and  worship; 
and  even  for  the  various  sects  into  which 
each  religion  is  divided.  Religion  is  differ- 
ent from  theology,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is 
speculative  and  the  former  practical.  Re- 
ligion is  a system  of  duties;  iheolo^  a sys- 
tem of  opinions.  Theology  inquires  into  the 
nature  of  the  power  or  powera  to  whom  all 
visible  things  are  iu  subjection  ; religion  is 
the  sentiment  which  sprint  from  that  in- 
quiry. The  slightest  knowledge  of  history 
is  sufficient  to  inform  us  that  religion  has  j 
ever  had  a powerful  influence  in  moulding  ; 
the  sentiments  and  manners  of  men.  In  out 
region  or  age  it  has  been  favourable  to  ci'i* 
lization  ana  refinement ; in  another  it  has 
been  so  directed  as  to  fetter  genius  or 
warp  the  human  mind.  That,  however, 
depends  on  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  ana 
the  liheralitv  of  Its  teachers. 

RELIGIOUS  HOUSES,  different  asyls 
or  habitations  for  priests,  nuns,  and  jM>or, 
still  existing  in  Catholic  countries,  and  be- 
fore the  Reformation  aboundingin  England. 
They  consisted  of  abbeys,  monnstcrir?,  pn- 
orics,  hospitals,  friaries,  and  nunneric  ^^.  sup- 
ported by  lands  and  bequests  left  them  b} 
pious  persons,  which  became  enormou*- 
Nearly  the  whole  (above  31MH))  were  aJ'- 
solved,  and  their  wealth  seized  bv 
the  Eighth  ; tlic  monks,  nuns,  and 
being  allowed  pensions.  , 

R E L 1 (i'U  k,  in  Homan  antiquity,  tbr 
ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead,  rcmaininc 
after  burning  their  bodies  ; which  ; 

tliered  up,  pul  into  urns,  and  afterward-  , 
deposited  in  tombs.  ^ 

REMAIN  DER,  in  division,  the  nume-  | 
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xator  of  a fraction  of  which  the  divisor  is 
the  denominator ; as  when  we  divide  by 
4,  and  3 remains,  it  signifies  that  the  divisor 
fgoes  in  the  dividend  4i|  times  more  than  the 

'Whole  numbers  in  the  quotient. itemain- 

ider,  in  law,  an  estate  in  lands,  tenements, 
or  rents,  not  to  be  enjoyed  till  after  a term 
of  years  or  another  person's  decease.  There 
is  this  difference  between  a remainder  and 
\ a reversion ; in  case  of  a reversion,  the  es- 
tate granted,  after  the  limited  time,  reverts 
to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs;  but  by  a re- 
mainder it  goes  to  some  third  person  or  a 
stranger. 

REMIS'SION,  in  medicine,  the  abate- 
-unent  of  a disorder  which  does  not  entirely 
Meave  the  patient;  in  distinction  from  infer- 
nission,  when  it  goes  entirely  away  for  a 
:ime. 

REMINIS'CENCE,  that  faculty  of  the 
R.nind  by  which  ideas  formerly  received  into 
• t,  but  forgotten,  are  recalled  or  revived  in 
he  memory. 

REMON'STRANCE,  a strong  represen- 
'.atioQ  of  reasons  against  a measure,  either 
public  or  private ; and  when  addressed  to  a 
7ublie  bouy,  a prince,  or  magistrate,  it  may 
le  accompanied  with  a petition  or  suppli- 
< ration  for  the  removal  or  prevention  of 
ome  evil  or  inconvenience. 

REMO  N'S  T R A N T S,  in  ecclesiastical 
nistory,  the  appellation  given  to  the  Anni- 
lians  who  remonstrated  against  the  deci- 
lions  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  1618. 

REM'ORA,  in  ichthyology,  the  sucking- 
dah,  a species  of  Eeheneis,  w hich  is  said  to 

tvttach  itself  to  the  bottom  or  side  of  a ship, 

_ .nd  retard  its  motion. In  surgery,  an 

nstniment  for  setting  a broken  bone. 

RENTTEN'CE,  or  RENITENCY,  in 
'hysics,  the  effort  of  matter  to  resume  the 
>lace  or  form  from  w’hiclait  has  been  driven 
y the  impulse  of  other  matter ; the  effect 
: f elasticity,  or  the  resistance  of  a body  to 
* ressure. 

REN'NET,  or  RUN'NET,  the  concreted 
lUk  found  in  the  stomach  of  a calf.  The 
ame  name  is  given  to  a liquor  prepared  by 
.ecping  the  inner  membrane  of  a calf's  sto* 
lAch  in  water,  and  to  the  membrane  itself, 
his  is  used  for  coagulating  milk,  or  con- 
verting it  into  curd  in  the  making  of  cheese. 

: RENT,  in  law,  a sum  of  money  issuing 
^arly  from  lands  and  tenements;  a com* 
^nsation  or  return,  in  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
• nowledfnnent,  for  the  possession  of  a cor- 
nreal  inncritancc.— RacA-rea/,  is  a rent 
the  full  value  of  the  tenement,  or  near 

. A fee-farm  rent,  is  a rent  charge  is- 

'ting  out  of  an  estate  in  fee,  of  at  least 
le-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  lands  at  the 
me  of  Its  reservation. 

RENTAL,  a schedule  in  which  the  rents 
' manors  are  set  down.  It  contains  the 
nds  let  to  each  tenant,  with  their  names, 
id  the  several  rents  arising. 

RENT  CHARGE,  in  law,  a charge  of 
Dt  upon  land,  with  a clause  of  distress  in 
se  Of  non-payment. 

RENVEUS'K,  in  heraldry,  set  with  the 
•ad  downwards,  or  contrary  to  the  riatu- 
1 posture. 


REPAND',  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf,  the  rim  of  which  is  terminated  by  an- 
gles having  sinuses  between  them,  in- 
scribed in  the  segment  of  a circle ; or  which 
has  a bending  or  waved  margin  without 
any  angles. 

REPEAT,  in  music,  a character  showing 
that  w'hat  was  last  played  or  sung  must  be 
repeated. 

REPEATER,  a kind  of  watch,  which,  by 
means  of  a spring,  repeats  or  strikes  the 
hour. 

REPEL'LENTS,  medicines  which  drive 
morbid  humours  from  the  part  where  they 
have  settled ; or  which  prevent  such  an 
afflux  of  fluid  to  a part,  as  would  raise  it  to 
a tumour. 

REPENTANCE,  in  a religious  sense, 
sorrow  or  deep  contrition  for  sin,  as  an  of- 
fence and  dishonour  to  God,  and  a violation 
of  his  holy  law;  but  to  render  it  accept- 
able, it  must  be  followed  by  amendment  of 
life.  Legal  repentance,  or  such  as  is  ex- 
cited by  the  terrors  of  legal  penalties,  may 
exist  without  an  amendment  of  life. 

REFERTORY,  a place  in  which  things 
arc  disposed  in  an  orderly  manner,  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  found,  as  the  index  of  a 
book,  a common-place  book,  &c. 

REPLEV'IN,  in  law,  a remedy  granted 
on  a distress,  by  which  a person,  whose  ef- 
fects arc  distrained,  has  them  restored  to 
him  again,  on  his  giving  security  to  the 
sheriff  that  he  will  pursue  his  action 
against  the  party  distraining,  and  return 
the  goods  or  cattle  if  the  taking  them  shall 
be  adjudged  lawful. 

REPLICA'TION,  in  logic,  the  assuming 
or  using  the  same  term  twice  in  the  same 
proposition. 

REPRESENTATIVE,  one  who  lawfully 
represents  another  for  the  performance  of 
any  duty,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
other  and  to  his  own  honest  judgment.  A 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  is  the 
representative  of  his  constituents  and  of 
the  nation.  In  matters  concerning  his 
constituents  only,  he  is  sunposed  to  be 
bound  by  their  instructions  ; out  in  the  en- 
acting of  laws  for  the  nation,  he  is  sup- 
poseu  not  to  be  bound  by  their  instruc- 
tions, ns  he  acts  for  the  whole  nation.  Any 
other  conslniction  of  his  duty  would  be 
derogatory  to  him  as  a free  and  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  senate. 

RKIMUE'VE,  in  law,  a warrant  for  sus- 
pending the  execution  of  a mnlcfaclor. 

REPRODUCTION,  a term  used  for  the 
production  of  perfect  trees  and  nninmls 
from  pieces  cut  off  them,  ns  brunches 
pinntcil  in  the  ground,  and  parts  of  pnlync 
and  certain  water-worms.  These,  and  tiis 
reproduction  of  several  parts  of  lobsters 
and  crabs,  are  among  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties in  natural  history. 

REPTILES,  in  zoology,  creeping  ani- 
mals, or  such  as  rest  on  one  part  of  the 
body  while  they  advance  witli  the  other. 
Most  reptiles  have  feet,  but  very  small 
ones,  and  legs  remarkably  abort  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies.  Tiiny  be- 
long to  the  first  order  of  the  class  dmphi’ 
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hia  in  the  Linneenn  system,  and  include  the 
tortoise,  turtle,  toad,  frog,  lizard,  crocodile, 
alligator,  chameleon,  salamander,  &c. 

REPUB'LIC,  in  politics,  a state  in  which 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  is 
lodged  in  representatives  elected  by  the 
people.  In  modern  usage,  it  differs  from  a 
democracy  or  democratic  state,  in  which 
the  people  exercise  the  powers  of  sove- 
reignty in  person  : yet  the  democracies  of 
Greece  are  often  called  republics. Repub- 

lic of  letters,  the  collective  body  of  learned 
men. 

REPULLULA'TION,  a terra  in  botany 
for  the  act  of  budding  again. 

REPUL'SION,  in  physics,  that  property 
in  bodies  by  which,  if  they  are  j)laced  just 
beyond  the  sphere  of  each  other^s  attrac- 
tion, they  mutually  liy  from  each  other.  By 
repulsion  a tine  needle  will  lie  on  water 
without  apparently  touching  it ; and  drops 
of  water  will  roll  over  a cabbage-leaf  with- 
out leaving  the  least  trace  behind. 

REQUESTS,  Court  op,  in  law,  a conve- 
nient court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
held  by  commissioners  duly  qualified,  who 
try  causes  by  the  oath  of  parties  and  of 
other  witnesses. 

RE'QUIEM,  in  music,  a prayer  in  the 
Romish  church,  which  begins  with  Re- 
quiem icternam  dona  eis  domine;  w-hence, 
“ to  sing  a requiem,*’  is  to  sing  a mass  for 
the  rest  of  the  souls  of  deceased  persons. 

RE  SCRIPT,  the  answer  of  an  emperor, 
when  consulted  by  particular  persons  on 
some  difficult  question.  This  answer  serves 
as  a decision  of  the  question,  and  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  an  edict  or  decree. 

RES'CUE,  in  law,  the  forcible  retaking 
of  a lawful  distress  from  the  distrainor,  or 
from  the  custody  of  the  law  : also,  the  for- 
cible liberation  of  a defendant  from  the 
custody  of  the  officer. 

RESERVATION,  in  law,  a clause  or 
part  of  an  instrument  by  w’hich  something 
is  reserved,  not  conceded  or  granted. 
Mental  reservation,  is  the  withholding  of 
expression  or  disclosure  of  something  that 
affects  a proposition  or  statement,  and 
wiiich  if  disclosed  would  materially  vary 
its  import. 

RESER'VE,  or  Corps  de  reserve,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  the  third  or  last  line  of  an 
army  drawn  up  for  battle ; so  called  be- 
cause they  arc  reserved  to  sustain  the  rest, 
as  occasion  requires,  and  not  to  engage  but 
in  case  of  ncccs.sity. 

RES'ERVOIR,  a place  where  water  is 
collected  and  reserved,  in  order  to  be  con- 
veyed to  distant  places  through  pipes,  or 
to  supply  a fountain,  &c. 

RESIDENTIARY,  a canon  or  other 
ccclcsia.stic  installed  into  the  privileges  and 
profits  of  residence. 

RESID'UAL  FIGURE,  in  geometry,  the 
figure  remaining  after  subtracting  a lesser 
from  a greater. 

RESID'UAL  ROOT,  in  algebra,  a root 
composed  of  two  parts  or  members,  con- 
nected together  bv  the  siitn  — . 

REHID'UAIIY  LEGATEE',  in  law,  the 
legatee  to  whom  the  residue  of  a personal 


estate  is  given  by  will,  after  deducting  all 
the  debts  and  specific  legacies. 

RESILTENCE,  the  act  of  leaping  or 
springing  back,  or  the  act  of  rebounding; 
as,  the  resilience  of  a ball  or  of  sound. 

RES'IN,  or  ROS'IN,  a solid  inflammable 
substance  exuding  from  trees;  as  the  com- 
mon resin,  or  turpentine,  from  the  pine; 
mastich  from  the  pistacea;  sandarach  from 
the  thuya,  &c.  Pure  resins  are  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  the  impure  resins  are  not  so- 
luble. Resins  differ  from  gums,  which  are 
vegetable  mucilage ; and  they  are  less 
sweet  and  odorous  than  balsams.  Almost 
all  resins  are  translucid,  not  often  colour- 
less, but  generally  brown,  When  heated, 
they  melt  more  or  less  easily  into  a thick 
viscid  liquid,  and  concrete,  on  cooling,  into 

a smooth  shining  mass. Re«nou«  elee- 

iricity,  is  that  electricity  which  is  excited 
by  rubbing  bodies  of  the  resinous  kind,  and 
which  is  generally  ne^^a^ire.  Hence  the 
term  resino-electric. 

RESIST' ANCE,  or  Resisting  Force, 
any  power  which  acts  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  another,  or  wliich  prevents  the  ef- 
fect of  another  power;  as  the  resistance  ot 
a ball  w’hich  receives  the  force  of  another; 
the  resistance  of  wood  to  a cutting  instru- 
ment; that  of  air  to  the  motion  of  a can- 
non-ball, or  of  water  to  the  motion  of  a 

ship. We  use  the  term  resis/in^i  medium, 

when  we  speak  of  a substance  which  op- 
poses the  passage  of  a body  through  it. 

RESOLU"lTON,  the  operation  or  process 
of  separating  the  parts  which  compose  a 
complex  idea  or  a mixed  body. 'The  de- 

termination or  decision  of  a legislative 
body ; or  a formal  proposition  offered  for 
legislative  determination. In  mathema- 

tics, a method  by  which  the  truth  or  false- 
liood  of  a proposition  is  discovered.-^— In 
chemistry,  the  reducing  a body  to  its  com- 
ponent parts. In  surgery,  the  dispersing 

of  tumours. Resolution  of  forces,  in  me- 

chanics, the  dividing  any  force  or  motion 
into  several  others  in  other  directions,  but 
which  taken  together  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  sin^e  one. 

RESPIRA'TION,  a most  important 
function  of  the  animal  body,  consisting  in 
the  alternate  inhalation  and  exhalation  of 
air,  by  which  the  lunga  and  chest  are  al- 
ternately dilated  and  contracted;  by  Die 
effect  of  which  life  is  supported. 

RESFOND'EN'r,  in  law,  one  that  an- 
swers in  a suit,  particularly  a ehanren' 
——“In  the  schools,  one  who  maiutnins  a 
thesis  in  reply,  and  whose  province  is  to  re- 
fute ohjcctions  or  overthrow  arguments 

RESPON'SE,  an  answer;  but  more  par- 
ticularly used  to  denote  the  answer  of  the 

congregation  to  the  priest,  in  the  litany 
and  other  parts  of  divine  service.— In  the 
Romish  cliurch,  a kind  of  anthem  sung 
after  the  morning  lesson. 

RESTO'llATIVE,  a medicine  efficacions 
in  restoring  the  strength  and  vigour  of  tuc 
bodv,  or  in  reeniiting  the  vital  powers. 

U’ESTORATION,  renewal;  revivsl;  re- 
establishment. In  England,  the  return  o 
king  Clmrles  II.  in  1660,  is,  by  way  ofenii-^ 
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Tience,  called  the  Restoration;  and  the  29th 
of  May  is  kept  as  an  anniversary  festival,  in 
commemoration  of  the  re-establishment  of 
monarchy. 

RESULTANT,  in  mechanics,  a force 
which  is  the  combined  cfifect  of  two  or  more 
forces,  acting  in  different  directions. 

RESU'FINATE,  in  botany,  reversed.  A 
resupinate  leaf  is  when  the  upper  surface 
becomes  the  lower,  or  the  contrary.  A re- 
supinate  corolla  is  when  the  upper  lip  faces 
the  ground,  and  the  lower  lip  the  sky. 

R E S U R R £ C'T  I O N,  a term  implying 
either  the  return  to  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
the  revival  of  the  dead  at  the  day  of  judg< 
ment  as  we  are  taught  to  believe  by  the 
scriptures. 

RESUSCITATION,  the  restoring  of 
persons  apparently  dead  to  life ; chieffy  con- 
lined  to  the  restoring  of  those  who  appear 
to  be  dead  from  being  immersed  in  water  or 
from  hanging.  In  the  efi'orts  made  by  a 
drowning  person,  or  animal,  to  draw’  in  air, 
the  water  rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat, 
which  parts  immediately  contract  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shut  up  the  passage  into  the 
lungs.  The  contracted  state  continues  as 
long  as  the  muscles  retain  the  principle  of 
life,  upon  which  the  pow’er  of  muscular 
contraction  depends;  when  that  is  gone 
they  become  relaxed,  and  the  w’ater  enters 
the  wTndpipe,  and  completely  fills  it.  As 
soon  as  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  w'atcr, 
it  should  be  stripped  of  any  clothes  it  may 
have  on,  and  be  immediately  w*ell  dried.  It 
should  then  be  w’rapped  in  dry,  w'ami 
blankets,  or  in  the  spare  clothes  taken  from 
some  of  the  by-stanners,  and  be  removed  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  nearest  house, 
in  which  a hre  is  ready  or  can  be  made. 
Whatever  mode  of  conveyance  be  adopted, 
articular  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
end  be  neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards, 
nor  to  bend  down  with  the  chin  upon  the 
breast.  When  arrived  at  the  house,  the 
body  should  be  laid  on  a mattress,  or  a 
> double  blanket,  spread  upon  a low  table,  or 
upon  a door  supported  by  stools,  the  head 
I and  chest  being  elevated  by  pillow’s.^It  is 
i presumed  that  by  this  time  medical  assis- 
I tance  may  have  been  procured,  and  that  the 
I proper  means,  which  vary  according  to  the 
4 case,  will  be  used. 

RETICE*NUE,ornKTICENCY,in  rhe- 

• torin,  a figure  by  which  a person  really 

• speaks  of  a thing,  while  he  niaKcs  a show  os 
if  he  would  say  nothing  on  the  subject. 

RETIC  ULATE,  in  botany,  having  dis- 
t tinet  veins  crossing  like  net-work  ; as,  a re* 
I ttcujate  neUi\  or  corolla. 

KKTI  FORM,  composed  of  crossing  lines 
land  interstices,  like  a net;  as,  the  rel\form 
I coat  of  the  eye. 

UF/rAIN'RR,  in  law,  a servant  who  docs 
'not  reside  in  the  house  of  his  master,  but 
only  attends  upon  special  occasions. 

KE'rAINTNG  FEE,  a fee  given  to  a 
counsel,  in  order  to  engage  him  and  pre- 
vent his  pleading  on  the  contrary  side. 

RE'Th  MUCO'SUM,  in  anatomy,  a mu- 
*eoiis  membrane  between  the  epidermis  and 
the  cutis,  which  is  one  part  of  the  integu- 


ment of  the  skin,  and  the  principal  seat  of 
colour  in  the  human  species. 

RETINA,  in  anatomy,  the  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  eye,  where  the  sense  of  vision  is  first  re- 
ceived, and  of  which  it  is  the  true  organ, 

RETINITE,  in  mineralogy,  stone  of  fusi- 
ble pitch,  of  a resinous  appearance  and  of 
various  colours,  rarely  homogeneous,  and 
often  conteuning  crystals  of  feldspar  and 
scales  of  mica.  It  is  called  also  retinas- 
phalt. 

RETIRA'DE,  in  fortification,  a kind  of 
retrenchment  in  the  body  of  a bastion  or 
other  w'ork,  which  is  to  be  disputed  inch  by 
inch,  after  the  defences  are  dismantled. 

RETORT,  a chemical  vessel  used  in  dis- 
tillation. Any  substance  intended  to  be 
acted  upon  by  great  heat  being  put  into  it, 
is  exposed  in  it  over  a lamp,  or  other  tire, 
and  on  being  volatilized,  passes  through  the 
end  into  any  other  vessel  adapted  to  re- 
ceive it. 

RETRjVXTT,  in  law’,  the  withdrawing  or 
open  renunciation  of  a suit  in  court,  by 
w hich  the  plaintiff  loses  hia  action.  A re- 
traxit is  a bar  to  any  future  action,  which 
a nonsuit  is  not. 

RETRENCH'MENT,  in  the  art  of  w’ar, 
any  kind  of  w ork  raised  to  cover  a post  and 
fortify  it  against  the  enemy,  such  as  fas- 
cines loaded  with  earth,  gabions,  sand- 
bags, &c. 

RETRO,  a prefix  to  many  w’ords,  as  in  re- 
trocession, retrogradation,  &c.;  implying  a 
going  backward. 

RETROCES'SION  OP  THE  EQ'UI- 
NOXE8,  in  astronomy,  the  going  back- 
w’ards  of  the  equinoctial  points  of  the  signs 
Aries  and  Taurus. 

RETROFLEX,  in  botany,  bent  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  usually  in  a distorted  man- 
ner; as,  a retroflex  branch. 

RETROFRACT,  or  RETROFRACT- 
ED,  in  botany,  bent  back  towards  its  inser- 
tion, as  if  it  were  broken;  as  a retrofract 
peduncle. 

RETURN',  in  law,  a certificate  from  slic- 
riffs  and  bailiffs  of  w hat  is  done  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a writ. Return  days,  certain 

days  in  Icnn  time  for  the  return  of  writs. 

In  military  and  naval  affairs,  an  oflicial 

account,  report,  or  statement  rendered  to 
the  commander ; as,  tlic  rrturn  of  men  fit 
for  duly;  or  the  return  of  provisions,  uin- 

munilion,  &c. Returns,  in  commerce, 

that  which  is  returned,  whether  in  goods 
or  specie,  for  nirrcliandiso  sent  abroad. 
Also,  tlic  return  of  money  laid  out  in  the 
way  of  trade ; as,  **  small  profits  bring  quick 
returns."— of  n mine,  in  fortifica- 
tion, the  windings  and  turnings  of  a gallery 

lending  to  a mine. Returns,  in  military 

affairs,  statements  ^iven  in  by  the  officers  of 
regiments,  companies,  &c.  of  the  number, 
condition,  &c.  of  their  men,  horses,  &c. 

KETROCIRADATION,  in  astronomy,  an 
apparent  motion  of  the  planets  by  wnieli 
they  seem  to  go  bnekwards  iti  the  erllptie, 
and  to  move  contrary  to  the  order  nud  suc- 
cession of  the  signs. 

UEUS'HITE,  in  mineralogy,  a salt  found 
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in  the  form  of  a mealy  efflorescence,  or 
crystalized  in  flat  sL\-sided  prisms,  and  in 
acicular  crystals. 

REVEILLE,  in  military  affairs,  the  beat 
of  drum  about  break  of  day,  to  give  notice 
that  it  is  time  for  the  soldiers  to  rise  and 
for  the  sentinels  to  forbear  challenging. 

REVELA'TION,  the  act  of  revealing,  or 
making  a thing  public  that  was  before  un- 
known. It  is  also  used  for  the  discoveries 
made  by  God  to  his  prophets,  and  by  them 
to  the  world;  and  more  particularly  for  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The 
principal  tests  of  the  truth  of  any  revela- 
tion are,  its  being  worthy  of  God,  and  con- 
sistent with  his  known  attributes;  and  in 
its  having  a tendency  to  refine,  purify,  and 
exalt  the  mind  of  man  to  an  imitation  of 
the  Deity  in  his  moral  perfections. 

REVELATIONS,  Book  of.  [See  Apo- 
calypse.] 

REV'ENUE,  in  a general  sense,  is  an 
annual  or  continual  income,  or  the  yearly 
profit  that  accrues  to  a man  from  his  lands 
or  possessions  ; but  in  modern  usage,  revenue 
is  generally  applied  to  the  annual  produce 
of  taxes,  excise,  customs,  duties,  &c.  which 
a nation  or  state  collects  or  receives  into 

the  treasury  for  public  use. The  royal 

revenue  is  that  which  the  British  constitu- 
tion has  vested  in  the  sovereign,  to  support 
the  regal  dignity  and  power.  Tliis  is  either 
ordinary  or  eunraordinary.  There  was  a 
period  when  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
crown  was  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  government,  without  recurrence  to  taxes; 
but  much  of  this  is,  afrthe  present  day,  in 
the  hands  of  lords  of  manors  and  other 
subjects,  to  whom  it  has  been  granted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  kings  of  England. 
From  this  cause,  the  crown  has  become 
almost  dependent  on  the  people  for  its  ordi- 
nary support  and  subsistence;  and  though 
at  first  sight  it  might  seem  desirable  that 
now,  as  heretofore,  the  executive  power 
were  in  possession  of  an  hereditary  estate 
and  hereditary  claims,  adequate  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  community,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  imposts,  yet  the  least  reflection 
convinces  us  that  the  security  of  political 
liberty  consists  in  the  reverse,  rhe  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  crown  is  now,  as  above 
remarked,  but  trifling:  the  extraordinary , 
which  includes  the  whole  amount  of  the 
taxes  yearly  voted  by  parliament,  is  that 
which  is  applied  to  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  out  of  which  the  ciei7  list,  or  more 
immediate  revenue  of  the  crown,  is  granted.  i 
Out  of  the  civil  list,  arc  paid  the  salaries  of  I 
the  ministers,  judges, &c.;  and  only  a com-  ; 
parativcly  small  part  really  belongs  to  the  j 
personal  expenditure  of  the  sovereign.  | 

REV'ERIE,  a loose  or  irregular  train  of  i 
thoughts,  occurring  in  musing  or  medita- 
tion; or  any  wild,  extravagant  conceit  of 
the  fancy  or  imagination.  i 

REVER'SIOIS^  in  law,  is  when  the  pos-  ; 
session  of  an  estate  which  was  parted  with  j 
for  a time  returns  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs.  I 
Also  the  right  which  a person  has  to  any 
inheritance,  or  place  of  profit,  after  the  dc-  , 
cease  of  another.  | 


REVET'MENT,  in  fortification,  a stronp 
wall  on  the  outside  of  a rampart,  intended 
to  support  the  earth. 

REVIEW',  in  military  tactics,  the  dis- 
play of  a body  of  troops,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  state  of  their  appearance  and 
discipline  before  some  superior  officer  or 

illustrious  personage. Rerieic,  in  litera* 

ture,  a critical  examination  of  a new  publi- 
cation. Also  a periodical  publication  con- 
taining critical  examinations  and  analyses 
of  new  works.  The  person  who  performs 

this  duty  is  called  the  reviewer. Review 

( bill  of) , in  chancery,  a bill  where  a cause  has 
been  heard,  but  some  errors  in  law  appear- 
ing, or  some  new  matter  being  discovered 
after  the  decree  was  made,  this  bill  is  given 
for  a fresh  examination  into  the  merits  of 
the  cause. 

REVl'SE,  a second  proof-sheet  of  a work, 
for  the  revisal  or  re-examination  of  the 

errors  corrected. The  act  of  retiring  a 

book  or  writing  for  publication,  is  termed  a 
revision,  | 

REVI'VOR,  in  law,  the  reviving  of  a suit 
which  is  abated  by  the  death  of  any  of  the 
parties.  This  is  done  by  a bill  0/ revivor, 

REVO'KE,  to  reverse  or  repeal.  A law, 
decree,  or  sentence  is  revoked  by  the  same 
authority  which  enacted  or  passed  it.  A ■ 
devise  may  be  revoked  by  the  devisor,  a use 
by  the  grantor,  and  a will  by  the  testator,  ^ 

A law  may  cease  to  operate  without  an  ^ 

express  revocaiioji. To  revoke  at  cards  is 

to  renounce. 

REV'OLUTE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
rolled  back  or  downwards ; as,  revolute  fo- 
liations or  leafing,  when  the  sides  of  the 
leaves  in  the  bud  arc  rolled  spirally  back 
or  towards  the  lower  surface. 

HEVOLU'TION,  in  politics,  a material 
or  entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  go- 
vernment. Thus  the  rex'olution  in  England, 
in  1688,  was  produced  by  the  abdication  ot 
king  James  II.  the  establishment  of  the 
house  of  Orange  upon  the  throne,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  to  its  primi- 
tive state.  In  like  manner,  though  with 
very  different  consequences,  the  revolution 
in  France  effected  a change  of  constitution; 
but  at  the  bare  mention  of  that  dreadful 
era,  when  insatiate  anarchy  grew  fran”c 
with  its  own  excesses,  the  mind  recoils  with  ; 
horror,  and  we  arc  glad  to  throw  over  it  the 
mantle  of  oblivion.— Rcro/ufioii,  in  phy’  ; 
sics,  the  circular  motion  of  a body  on  A* 
axis;  as,  the  revolution  of  a wheel, 
Rri'olution,  in  astronomy,  the  motion  of  any 
heavenly  body  in  a circular  line  until  it  re*  1 
turns  to  the  same  point  again.  | ^ 

REX  SACIIO'RUM,  among  the  Uonvins  : 
was  a person  appointed  to  preside  in  1 

sacred  duties.  He  generally  performed  suen  ^ . 

office  as  the  kings  of  Rome  nad  . 

themselves  before  the  abolition 


of  their  I 


power.  He  was  chosen  by  the  augurs  an 
ponti/fees,  at  the  establishment  of  the  j 
monwealth,  that  the  name  of  ' 

not  he  wholly  extinct ; and  in  order  that  1 
power  might  never  be  dangerous  to  c»  . 
liberty,  he  was  not  permitted  to  have  | 
least  share  in  civil  affairs. 
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RHAF'SODI,  in  antiquity,  a name  given 
to  such  poets  as  recited  or  sung  their  own 
works,  in  detached  pieces,  from  town  to 
town.  Hence  the  term  rhapsodies  was  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  works  of  Homer, 

which  were  so  rehearsed. In  modern 

usage,  a collection  of  passages,  composing 
a new'  piece,  but  without  necessary  depend- 
ence or  natural  connection,  is  called  a 
rhapsody, 

RlIEN'ISH,pcrtainingto  theriver  Rhine, 
\ or  to  Rheims  in  France;  as,  Rhenish  wine, 
i RHE'TIAX,  pertaining  to  the  ancient 
Rlueti,  or  to  Rhajtia,  their  country,  as  the 
Rhetian  Alps,  now  the  country  of  Tyrol  and 
the  Grisons. 

RHET'ORIC,  the  art  of  speaking  with 
propriety,  elegance,  and  force;  or,  as  lord 
Bacon  detines  it,  the  art  of  applying  and 
addressing  the  dictates  of  reason  to  the 
fancy,  and  of  recommending  them  there 
80  as  to  affect  the  will  and  desires.  Rhe- 
toric and  oratory  differ  from  each  other  as 
the  theory  from  the  practice ; the  rhetori- 
c cian  being  the  one  w'ho  describes  the  rules 
: of  eloquence,  and  the  orator  he  who  uses 
• them  to  advantage.  The  parts  of  rhetoric 
I are,  iareation,  disposition^  and  elocution. 
The  forms  of  speech  by  which  propriety 
ft  and  elegance  are  produced,  arc  denomi- 
r.  Bated  tropes  and  figures.  The  general  man- 
' ner  in  which  the  orator  employs  his  words 
for  the  formation  of  his  speech  is  called 
4/y/e,  which  is  variously  distinguished.  Rhc^ 
toric  divides  an  oration  or  speech  into  five 
parts:  the  exordium,  narration,  confirma- 
tion, refutation,  and  peroration.  The  exor- 
dium is  the  part  in  which  the  speaker  pre- 
: pares  the  minds  of  the  auditors  for  what  he 
IS  about  to  advance.  It  ought  to  be  cx- 
, pressed  with  considerable  care  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  the  matter  ifhd  manner  should 
o-oe  to  the  purpose,  brief,  and  modest.  The 
narration  is  the  recital  of  facts  or  events ; 
Mnd  shonid  have  the  qualities  of  dearness, 
v>robability,  brevity,  and  consistency  The 
•onfirmation  establishes  the  proofs  of  a dis- 
burse, and  arranges  them  in  the  manner 
test  adapted  to  enforce  conviction.  The 
e/utatioiif  or  anticipation,  furnishes  argu- 
•nents  to  answer  the  assertions  that  may 
opposed  to  the  narration.  The  perora 
'faa,  or  conclusion,  should  recapitulate  the 
%hole  with  condensed  force  and  energy. 

lUIKUM,  in  medicine,  an  inHammatorr 
ction  of  the  mucous  glands,  attended  with 
icreascd  discharge  and  an  altered  state  of 
Hfir  excreted  fluids.— •R/ieum,  in  botany, 
4 genus  of  plants,  class  0 Knneandria,  or- 
Z Trigynia. 

2 RII KuSl'ATISM,  in  medicine,  a painful 
- sease  affecting  the  muscles  and  joints  of 
le  body,  chicHy  the  larger  joints,  as  the 
us,  knees,  shoulders,  &c.  It  may  arise  at 
1 limes  of  the  year,  when  there  are  fre- 
lent  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  from  heat 
cold,  but  the  spring  and  autumn  are  the 
}i«ons  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent. 
KlIINO"CKR08,  in  zoology,  a qundm- 
d of  the  order  Fenr.  This  anininl  is  only 
ceeded  in  size  by  the  elephant:  its  nose 
armed  with  a horny  substance,  project- 


ing, in  the  full  grown  animal,  from  two  to 
three  feet,  and  is  a w’capou  of  defence  w hich 
secures  him  from  almost  every  attack.  Even 
the  tiger,  w’ith  all  liis  ferocity,  is  but  rarely 
daring  enough  to  assail  him.  The  skin  of 
the  rhinoceros  is  in  some  parts  so  thick  that 
it  is  scarcely  penetrable  by  the  sharpest 
sabre  or  even  a musket-ball.  He  is  not 
ferocious  unless  provoked : runs  w'ith  great 
swiftness,  and  rushes  through  brakes  and 
w'oods  with  an  energy  to  which  everything 
yields.  The  rhinoceros  delights  in  retired 
places  near  lakes  and  streams,  and  appears 
to  derive  one  of  his  greatest  satisfactions 
from  rolling  in  the  mud. 

RII1N0"CER0S-BIRD,  in  ornithologry, 
a bird  of  the  genus  Bnccros,  having  a crook- 
ed horn  on  the  forehead,  joined  to  the  up- 
per mandible. 

RHO'DIUM,  in  mineralogy,  a metal  dis- 
covered among  the  grains  of  crude  platina 
by  Dr.  Wollaston.  When  pure  it  is  brittle, 
and  requires  a much  higher  temperature  for 
its  fusion  than  any  other  metal,  unless  it 
be  iridium.  It  readily  alloys  with  every 
other  metal,  except  mercui'y,  and  is  insolu- 
ble in  all  acids. 

R II O D O D E N'D  R 0 N,  in  botany,  the 
dwarf  rose-bay;  an  evergreen  shrub  with 
large  handsome  flowers  of  a pink  or  rose 

colour. A genus  of  plants,  class  10  De- 

candria,  order  1 ilfono^^nia.  The  species 
are  shrubs. 

RHO'HONITE,  a mineral  of  a reddish 
hue  and  splintery  fracture,  occurring  com- 
pact or  fibrous  in  parts  of  Germany. 

IIHOETIZITE,  a mineral  of  a white  co- 
lour, occurring  in  masses  or  in  radiated 
concretions. 

HIIOM'BO,  or  RHOM'BUS,  in  ichthyo- 
logy,  a species  of  pleuronectes,  with  the  eyes 
on  the  left  side : it  is  u moderately  large 
dsh,  but  is  not  so  thick  and  fleshy  as  the 
turbot. 

lUIOMBOID,  in  geometry,  a quadrila- 
teral figure  whose  opposite  sides  and  angles 
arc  equal,  but  which  is  neither  equilateral 
nor  etfuiangular. In  anatomy,  the  rhom- 

boid muscle  is  n thin,  broad,  and  obliquely 
square  Hesliy  muscle,  situated  between  the 
basis  of  tlic  scapula  and  the  spina  dorsi. 

RHOMB-BPAR,  a mineral  of  a grayish 
white,  and  crystalized  in  rhomboids,  occur- 
ring massive,  and  imbedded  in  chlorite  slate, 
limestone,  &c.  It  consists  chiefiy  of  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia. 

RIIOM'BUS.  or  RHOMB,  in  geometry, 
an  oblitpic-angled  parallelogram,  or  a qua- 
drilateral figure  whose  sides  are  equal  and 
parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the 
opposite  ones  being  obtuse,  and  two  acute. 
It  consists  of  two  equal  and  right  cones 
united  at  the  base. 

KHU'BAllB,  a valuable  medicinal  root 
growing  in  China,  Turkey,  and  Russian 
Tnrtary,  of  which  that  from  Turkey  is  the 
most  esteemed.  It  is  a plant  of  the  genus 
Hheum^  of  several  SDccics ; ns,  thernphontie, 
or  common  rhuhnrn  ; the  pnJmnted  or  true 
Chinese  rhubarb ; the  coinuact  or  Tartarian ; 
tlie  undulated,  nr  wavcd-Icnf  Chinese  rim- 
barb  ; and  the  ribes,  or  currant  rhubarb  of 
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QUARTER  OF  A FOUSD  OF  BICE,  SLOWLY  BOILED,  WILL  YIELD  MOHE  TUAN  A POUND  OF  SOLID  AND  NUTRITIVE  FOOD. 


IN  THE  EAST  INDIES,  RICE  IS  GENERALLY  CALLED  “ PADDY.*' 
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Mount  Libanus.  There  is  also  a species  of 
rhubarb  cultivated  in  English  gardens, 
which  makes  agreeable  spring  tarts,  and  is 
considered  very  wholesome. 

llliUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
6 'Pentandria,  order  3 Trigynia.  The  species 
are  trees  and  slirubs ; as  the  different  kinds 
of  Sumach. 

RHYME,  in  versification,  the  correspond- 
ence of  sound  between  the  last  syllable  or 
syllables  of  one  verse,  and  the  last  syllable 
or  syllables  of  a verse  succeeding  immedi- 
ately, or  at  no  great  distance.  To  consti- 
tute this  correspondence  in  single  w'ords  or 
in  syllables,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vowel 
and  i)xQ  final  articulations  or  consonants, 
should  be  the  same,  or  have  nearly  the  same 
sound.  The  initial  consonants  may  be  dif- 
ferent, as  in  hope  and  rope,  live  and  give,  &c. 

RHYMOPCETA,  in  ancient  music,  that 
part  of  the  science  w’hich  prescribed  the 
law's  of  rhyme,  or  what  appertained  to  the 
rhythmic  art. 

RHYTHM,  or  RHYTH'MUS,  in  music, 
the  measured  division  of  time,  or  the  pro- 
portion which  the  parts  of  the  movement 
have  to  each  other.  In  poetry,  it  is  the  re- 
lative duration  of  the  moments  employed 
in  pronouncing  the  syllables  of  a verse ; and 
in  music,  the  relative  duration  of  the  sounds 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  an  air. 
The  poetical  rhythm  requires  a succession 
of  motions  of  regular  duration,  wdiich,  va- 
riously interrupted,  must  yet  be  obvious,  and 
combined  according  to  the  rules  of  beauty 
and  grace,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious 
whole. 

Rl'AL,  a gold  coin  of  the  value  of  ten 
shillings  sterling,  formerly  current  in  Bri- 
tain. 

RIB,  in  anatomy,  a bone  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  frame  of  the  thorax.  In  the 
human  body  there  are  twelve  ribs  on  each 
side,  proceeding  from  the  spine  to  the  ster- 
num, or  towards  it,  and  serving  to  inclose 
and  protect  the  heart  and  lungs.— In  na- 
val architecture,  a piece  of  timber  which 
forms  or  strengthens  the  side  of  a ship.— 
In  botany,  the  continuation  of  the  petiole 
along  the  middle  of  a leaf,  and  from  which 
the  veins  branch  out. 

RIB'BON,  a narrow  Aveb  of  silk,  worn 
either  as  a badge  or  as  an  ornamental  part 
of  dress.  Ribbon-weaving  is  an  important 
branch  of  manufacture,  giving  employment 
to  numerous  hands,  and  displaying  much 
taste  and  skill.^— it*65on,  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, a long  narrow  flexible  piece  of  tim- 
ber, nailed  upon  the  outside  of  the  riba,  from 
the  stem  to  the  sternpost,  so  as  to  encom- 
pass the  ship  lengthwise. 

RICE,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus 
Oryza,  the  seed  of  which  is  used  ns  corn. 
The  calyx  is  a bivnlvular  uniflorous  glume; 
the  corolla  bivnlvular,  nearly  equal,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  seed.  It  is  cultivated  in  Italy, 
Ornccc,  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia.  i 
It  lovesa  w'atcry  soil,  and  to  whatever  height 
the  water  rises,  wherever  it  is  planted,  the  ^ 
growth  of  the  rice  keeps  pace  with  it,  the  j 
summit  always  appearing  above  the  surface  1 
of  the  water  In  this  necessary  properly,  | 

rice  resembles  many  other  aquatic  plants. 
All  rice,  how'ever,  is  not  the  produce  of  t 
watery  soil ; for  the  upland  nee,  w hich  is 
the  best,  will  not  thrive  there.  This  grain 
forms  a large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants of  £dl  warm  climates,  for  w hich  ! 
it  indeed  seems  specially  provided  by  the 
all-wise  Creator. 

RICK'ETS,  (technically  Rachj'tis),  in 
medicine,  a disease  which  affects  children, 
and  in  which  the  joints  become  knotted, 
and  the  legs  and  spine  grow'  crooked 
RIC'OCHET,  or  RIC'OCHET-FIRING, 
in  gunnery,  the  firing  of  guns,  mortars,  or 
howitzers  with  small  charges,  and  elevated 
a few  degrees,  so  as  to  carry  the  balls  or 
shells  just  over  the  parapet,  and  cause  them 
to  roll  along  the  opposite  rampart.  These 
batteries  are  called  ricocket-batteries. 

RIDE,  a term  made  use  of  in  a variety  of 
senses  with  reference  to  a ship's  position 
or  motion. 

RIDEAU',  in  fortification,  arising  ground 
commanding  a plain  : also  a trench  covered 
w'ith  earth  in  form  of  a parapet  to  shelter 
soldiers. 

RI'DER,  or  RITDER-ROLL,  in  law,  a 
schedule,  or  small  piece  of  parchment,  often 
added  to  some  part  of  a record  or  act  of  par- 
liament. 

RTDING  [corrupted,  according  to  Black- 
stone,  from  trithing,  third],  one  of  the  three 
jurisdictions  into  which  the  county  of  York 
is  divided,  anciently  under  the  government 
of  a reeve. 

RIFACIMENTO,  an  Italian  word,  of  j 
late  often  used  in  English,  to  denote  a re- 
making or  furbishing  up  anew.  Its  most 
usual  application  is  to  the  process  of  recast- 
ing literary  works,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  a 
somewhat  different  purpose  or  to  a changed  ^ 
state  of  circumstances.  ^ j 

RI'FLE,  a gun  having  several  spiral  • 
CTooves  or  channels  cut  in  the  barrel.  Eng-  ; 
lish  rifles  are  generally  charged  at  the  breech,  ; 
the  piece  being  for  this  purpose  made  larger  ^ 
there  than  in  any  other  part.  The  powder 
and  buUcl  are  put  in  through  the  side  of 
the  barrel  by  an  opening,  which,  when  the  , 
piece  is  loaded,  is  filled  up  with  a screw.  ] 
By  this  meaus,  when  the  piece  is  fired,  the  ^ 
bullet  is  forced  through  the  grooves,  and  i 
acc^uires  a continuous  spiral  motion  ns  well  j 
as  Its  progressive  one. 

Rl'FLEMEN,  soldiers  armed  with  nflcs  ! 
and  employed  as  marksmen  to  fire  behind 
hedges,  &c. 

RIG'GING,  the  ropes  belonging  to  a 
ship,  by  which  the  masts  arc  sustained  and 
ascended,  and  the  sails  managed.  The  ng* 
ping  is  of  two  kinds,  standing  rigging,  a* 
the  shrouds  and  slays,  and  r««aiap  * 

such  as  braces,  sheds,  halliards,  &c.  The 
names  and  uses  of  the  several  ropes,  and 
the  dexterous  management  of  them,  contti-  ^ 
tutc  an  able  sailor. 

lUNG-BONK,  in  farriery,  a callus  grow-  ; 
ing  in  the  hollow*  circle  of  the  little  pastern 

of  a horse,  just  above  the  coronet. 

lUNr.'DOV  E.  in  ornithology,  the  Colunoa 
pnlumhus,  the  largest  of  the  European  tpc* 
cics  of  pigeons.  
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RIX'GENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied 
to  an  irregular  monopetalous  corolla,  whose 
border  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  call- 
ed the  upper  and  lower  lip 

RING'LEADER,  the  chief  or  leader  of 
any  association  of  men  engaged  in  an  ille- 
gal enterprise,  as  rioters,  mutineers,  &c. 

RrOT,  in  a general  sense,  means  a tumult- 
uous assembling  of  twelve  persons  or  more, 
and  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation.—^ 
Riot  Jet,  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting 
riotous  or  tumultuous  assemblies,  which 
being  read  by  a magistrate  or  peace  ofiiccr 
to  the  mob,  obliges  all  persons  to  disperse 
within  an  hour,  on  pain  of  being  appre- 
hended as  rioters. 

RITE,  a formal  act  of  religion  or  other 
solemn  duty ; the  manner  of  performing  di- 
vine service  as  established  by  law  or  custom. 

RITORXEL'LO  {Italian),  in  music,  a 
passage  which  is  played  whilst  the  princi- 
pal voice  pauses:  it  often  signitics  the  in- 
troduction to  an  air  or  any  musical  piece. 
This  ritomelto  is  often  repeated  after  the 
singing  voice  has  concluded ; hence  the 
name. 

RITUAL,  a book  containing  the  rites,  or 
directing  the  order  and  manner  to  be  ob- 
served in  celebrating  religious  ceremonies, 
and  performing  divine  scr^'ice  in  the  church. 

RiV'ERS,  large  streams  of  water  flowing 
through  cbanncTs  or  low  parts  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  pursuing  their  course 
towards  the  sea.  They  produce  a variety 
of  phenomena  and  service  to  the  inhabitants 
of  their  hanks,  though  often  destruction 
from  overflowing  them,  owing  to  inattention 
in  not  rendering  their  courses  or  outlets 
i proportionate  to  their  occasional  increase. 
' 11)e  largest  rivers  in  the  world  are  the 
j Amazon  and  La  Plata,  in  South  America ; the 
\ Mississipi,  Missouri,  afid  St.  Lawrence,  in 
! North  America ; the  Kian  Kiou,  tlic  lloanho, 
)the  Lena,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the 
^ Euphrates,  in  Asia;  the  Nile  in  Africa;  and 
the  Volga,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine,  in 
Europe,  Manv  of  the  largest  rivers  mingle 
with  the  sea  ny  means  of  a single  outlet, 
while  others  before  their  termination  divide 
into  several  branches.  This  circumstance 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  of 
the  country  through  which  a river  runs ; 
but  it  also  frequently  results  from  the  vclo- 
rit^ofthestream  being  so  much  diminished 
in  Its  latter  stage,  that  even  a slight  uhsla- 
cle  in  the  ground  has  power  to  diangc  its 
course,  and  a number  of  channels  are  thus 

produced. In  a very  interesting  work, 

entitled  The  Thames  and  its  Tribularics, 
by  C.  Mackay,**  is  the  following  spirited 
exordium — Rivers  have  cvery  wlicrc  been 
the  objects  of  love  and  adoration.  A sect 
of  the  ancient  Persians  reverenced  them  so 
highly,  that  they  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  pol- 
lute them.  For  countless  ages  the  dwellers 
by  the  Ganges  have  looked  upon  it  as  a god, 
ind  have  deemed  it  the  summit  of  human 
elicity  to  be  permitted  to  expire  upon  its 
'lanks.  The  Egyptian  still  esteems  the 
Nile  above  all  earthly  blessings;  and  the 
Vhyssinianworsiiipsit  ns  n divinity.  Super- 
‘ (tition  has  peopled  these  and  a thousand 

other  streams  with  a variety  of  beings,  or 
personified  them  in  human  shapes,  the  bet- 
ter to  pay  them  homage.  Rivers  all  over 
the  world  are  rich  in  remembrances.  To 
them  are  attached  all  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  a nation.  Popular  superstition 
clings  around  them,  and  every  mile  of  their 
course  is  celebrated  for  some  incident, — is 
the  scene  of  a desperate  adventure,  a mourn- 
ful legend,  or  an  old  song.  "What  a swarm 
of  pleasant  thoughts  rise  upon  the  memory 
at  the  sole  mention  of  the  Rhine! — what  a 
host  of  recollections  are  recalled  by  the 
names  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhone,  the 
Garonne,  the  Meuse,  the  Seine,  the  Loire, 
the  Tagus,  the  Guadalquivir  I — even  the 
low-banked  and  unpicturesoue  Elbe  and 
Scheldt  are  dear  as  household  things  to  the 
neighbouring  people.  Their  praises  are  sung 
in  a hundred  different  idioms ; and  the  fair 
maidens  who  have  dwelt  upon  their  banks, 
and  become  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  their 
cruelty,  or  their  woe,  have  had  their  names 
mingled  with  that  of  the  river  in  the  indis- 
soluble bonds  of  national  song.  To  the  man 
who  has  a catholic  faith  in  poetry,  every 
river  in  Scotland  may  be  said  to  be  holy 
water.  Liddell,  and  Tweed,  and  Dee, — 
Tiviot,  and  Tay,  and  Forth,  and  doleful  Yar- 
row, sanctified  by  a hundred  songs.  Poetry 
and  romance  have  thrown  a charm  around 
them,  and  tourists  from  every  land  are 
familiar  with  their  history.  Great  writers 
have  thought  it  a labour  of  love  to  collect 
into  one  focus  all  the  scattered  memoranda 
and  ficcting  scraps  of  ballads  relating  to 
them,  until  those  insignificant  streams  have 
become  richer  than  any  of  our  isle  in  recol- 
lections which  shall  never  fade.” 

RIX-DOL'LAR,  a silver  coin  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  worth  from  three 
to  four  shillings  sterling.  In  some  parts 
its  value  is  the  same  as  the  American  dollar, 
or  ‘It.  Grf. 

ROACH,  in  ichthyology,  a fish  of  the 
genus  CpprinuM  or  carp  kind. 

ROAD,  a highway,  or  a way  prepared  for 
travellers;  it  is  either  a carriage  road,  where 
carriages  may  pass,  or  a foot  ruud  or  path 
for  passengers. Military  roads  were  for- 

merly constructed  hy  the  Romans  for  the 
passage  of  their  arniics,  of  which  there  arc 
still  vestiges  in  England.  Roads  arc  now 
principally  made  by  stones  broken  un  into 
small  pieces  and  hound  together  with  the 
earth,  which  is  called  macadamising^  from 
the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  the  plan 
originated.  The  formation  of  good  roads 
gives  the  greatest  facility  to  commerce,  and 
contributes  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  ; for  it  is  well  known, 
that  wherever  the  means  of  internal  com- 
munication arc  deficient  in  a country,  the 
people  arc  less  polished,  and  generally  ill 
supplied  with  many  of  the  necessaries,  as 
well  ns  the  luxuries  of  life. The  follow- 

ing is  a most  discmiraging,  hut,  wc  fear,  too 
true  an  account  of  the  state  of  our  turn- 
pike-roads, financially  considered  : — **  At 
the  present  time  (1810)  there  arc  22,000 
miles  of  turnpike  roads  in  England  and 
Wales ; upon  which  there  arc  mortgages  to 

TBl  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  ANDES  AND  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  IS  SO  LEVEL,  THAT  IN  THREE  HUNDRED  MILES  THE  RIVER  PARAGUAY  FALLS  ONLY  ONE  FOOT. 


COUTVTRIES  FORMED  OP  SECONDARY  ROCKS  ARE  GENERALLY  CAPABLE  OF  CULTIVATION  OVER  THE  WHOLE  OF  THEIR  SURFACE, 


BOCKS  ABE  CniEFIiY  COMPOSED  OF  SILEX,  CLAY,  IIME,  ASD  MAGNESIA. 
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the  amount  of  8,365,26/?.,  being  an  increase 
of  1,040,464?.  in  the  last  nine  years  ! The 
annual  receipts  are  under  1,600,000?. ; the 
expense  of  repairs,  36?.  per  mile  per  annum; 
of  improvements,  9?.  per  mile;  and  of  sur- 
veyors* salaries  and  other  charges,  6?.  per 

mile.** ^We  can  well  remember  the  time 

when  a ** turnpike  bond**  was  considered 
a most  eligible  security  for  our  spare  cash  ; 
but  in  this  railroad  age,  we  suppose  the 
turnpike  trusts  will  not  be  much  longer 
trusted,  and  travellers  whose  faith  in  high- 
pressure  engines  is  not  all-sufficient,  or  who 
may  have  occasion  to  deviate  from  the  direct 
line,  must  soon  be  content  to  pick  their  way 
through  the  mire,  as  their  ancestors  did 
before  them,  when  turnpike-gates  were  just 
coming  into  fashion,  and  the  power  of  steam 
w'as  altogether  unknown. 

ROAD,  or  ROAD'STEAD,  a place  fit  for 
anchorage  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 

ROASTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  separa- 
tion of  volatile  bodies  from  those  which 
are  more  fixed,  by  the  combined  action  of 
air  and  fire;  and  is  generally  the  first  pro- 
cess in  the  separation  of  metals  from  their 
ores:  it  differs  “from  sublimation  only  in 
this,  that  in  this  operation  the  volatile  parts 
are  dissipated,  when  resolved  into  vapours: 
whereas  in  that,  they  are  preserved. 

ROBINTA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  \7  Diadelphia,  order 4 Becundria,  The 
species  are  shrubs,  as  the  rose-acacia,  &c. 

ROC'AMBOLE,  in  botany,  the  Allium 
ecorodoprasum,  a sort  of  wild  garlic,  growing 
naturally  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  has 
a heart-shaped  root  at  the  side  of  the  stalk. 

RO  CHELLE  SALT,  in  chemistry,  the 
popular  name  by  which  the  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda  is  known. 

ROCH'ET,  a surplice;  the  white  upper 
garment  of  a priest  worn  while  officiating. 

ROCK,  a stony  mass,  forming  a portion 
of  the  substance  of  our  globe : rocks  arc  in 
general  disposed  in  mountainous  ranges, 
though  in  some  few  instances  they  are 
found  existing  in  immensely  large  separate 
masses.  Granite  stands  at  the  licad  of  the 
primary  rocks.  It  consists  of  grains  of  fel- 
spar, quartz  and  mica  intimately  aggregated 
together.  The  highest  mountains  in  Britain 
are  composed  of  granite  and  its  associ- 
ates ; but  these  arc  merely  trilling  protube- 
rances on  the  earth’s  face,  when  compared 
with  the  exceeding  heights  of  the  Alpine 
chain,  or  the  yet  more  elevated  mountains 
of  South  America,  and  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent, which  consist  of  the  same  materials. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  granite  are  ex- 
tremely permanent  even  in  mountain 
masses,  and  seem  almost  imperishable, 
when  considered  in  respect  to  their  uscs  in 
the  arts.  In  England  and  AValcs,  granite 
and  granitic  rocks  occur  in  Cornwall,  Dc-  I 
vonshirc,  North  Wales,  Anglcsea,  the  lilal-  | 
very  Hills,  in  Leicestershire,  Cumberland,  ' 
and  Westmoreland.  [Sec  Grolooy.] 

KOCIC-BASIN,  a cavity  or  artificial  ! 
basin  cut  in  a rock  for  the  purpose,  as  is  ' 
supposed,  of  collecting  the  dew  or  rain  for  , 
ablutions  and  purifications  prescribed  by  j 
tlie  Druidical  religion.  | 


ROCK-BUTTER,  in  chemistry,  a sub- 
sulphite  of  alumine,  oozing  from  aluminous 
rocks. 

ROCK'CRYS'TAL,  in  mineralogy,  the 
most  perfect  variety  of  siliceous  earth  or 
quartz.  When  purest  it  is  white  or  colour- 
less, but  is  often  found  of  a grayisli  white 
or  pale  yellow'  colour.  Its  most  usual  form 
is  that  of  hexagonal  prisms,  surmounted 
by  hexagonal  pyramids. 

ROCK'ET,  in  pyroteebny,  an  artificial 
fire-work,  consisting  of  a cyliudrical  case 
of  paper,  filled  with  a composition  of  com- 
bustible ingredients.  This  being  tied  to  a 
stick  and  fired,  ascends  into  the  air  and 
bursts,  presenting  a shower  of  stars,  co- 
loured according  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
position. [See  Congreve  Rockets.] 

Rocket,  in  botany,  the  name  of  several 
kinds  of  plants  of  different  genera, 

ROCKTNG-STONES.  Of  these  rocks, 
called  also  Loggan  or  Laggan  stones,  there 
are  several  among  the  picturesque  barriers 
of  the  British  coast.  They  appear  to  con- 
sist of  an  immense  mass,  loosened  in  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  with  a slightly 
rounded  base  resting  on  a flat  surface  of 
rock  below,  which  is  so  nearly  balanced, 
that  an  individual  can  move  or  rock  it. 
These  stones  have  been  variously  accounted 
for  by  antiquarians;  but  Dr.  liibbert 
thinks  that  the  particular  use  to  which 
they  were  applied  will  ever  remain  in  ob- 
scurity: **  as  they  are  products  of  every 
country  where  loose  detached  rocks  of  a 
particular  structure  have  been  submitted 
to  the  operation  of  atmospheric  agents,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  fables  assigned 
to  their  origin  would  be  regulated  by  the 
peculiar  mythology  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  have  become  the  object  of  no- 
tice and  wonder.** 

ROCK'-SALT,  fossil  or  mineral  salt,  dug 
from  the  earth.  [Sec  Salt.] 

ROD,  a measure  of  length  containing 
sixteen  feet  and  a half.  In  many  imris  of 
England  the  word  rod  is  universally  ust  d 

for  pole  or  perch. .Also,  an  instnimcnt  of 

punishment  or  correction,  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance.’* 

RO'EBUCK,  in  zoology,  a species  of 
deer,  the  eaprealue,  with  erect  cy- 

lindrical branched  horns,  forked  at  the 
summit.  This  animal  is  remarkable 
its  elegant  shape  and  activity;  is  one  m 
the  smallest  of  the  cervine  ^nns;  and, 
like  the  goat,  prefers  a mountainous  coun- 
try. 

ROEI/LA,  a genus  of  plants,  clas® 
Tcntandria,  order  1 Monogynin,  The  spf*  , 
cics  arc  mostly  shrubs.  i • \ 

RO'GA,  in  antiquity,  a present  wnicii 
the  emperors  made  to  tlic  donators,  njaii**" 
trntes,  and  even  to  the  people.  Tlie^e  , 
were  distributed  by  the  emperors  on  the  ' 
first  day  of  the  year,  on  their  birth  day,  or  : 
on  the  nafaltjf  dies  of  the  citic  '^. 

ROGATION,  in  the  Roman  jurispru-  | 
dcncc,  a demand  made  by  the  ronsuls,  n**  , 
tribunes  of  the  people,  w lien  a law  was  pro*  | 

posed  to  be  passed. Rognfio  is  nisous*  j 

lor  the  decree  itself  made  in  consequent:^ 
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rock  BALT  IS  SUrrOSKD  TO  IIAVR  BKEN  FORMER  DErOSlTB  OF  THE  SKA. 


R0rK-MAKl>*6  IS  A MANUFACTURE  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE. 
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of  the  people  giving  their  assent  to  this  de- 
mand, to  distinguish  it  from  a senatus 
eon^ultunit  or  decree  of  the  senate. 

ROGATION-WEEK,  the  week  preced- 
ing Whitsunday,  thus  c^led  from  the  three 
rogation-day$  or  fasts  therein,  viz.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  on  each  of  which 
extraordinary  prayers  and  processions  were 
made  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  word 
rogation,  is  derived  “ a rogaudo  Deum/* 
**  petitioning  God.” 

ROLL,  an  official  writing;  a list,  regis- 
ter, or  catalogue ; as,  a muster  roll  * a 

coiirt  rollf  &c. Roll  call,  the  calling  over 

the  names  of  the  men  who  compose  any 

part  of  a military  body. RolU  of  par- 

1 liament,  the  manuscript  registers,  or  rolls 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  ancient  parlia- 
' ments,  which  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing were  all  engrossed  on  parchment,  and 
proclaimed  openly  in  every  county.  In 
1 these  rolU  are  also  contained  a peat  many 
decisions  of  difficult  points  of  law,  which 
were  frequently  in  former  times  referred  to 
the  decision  0/  that  high  court. 

RCyLLER,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds  allied  to  the  crows  and  jays,  though 
more  wild  and  intractable  than  either.  The 
plumage  of  almost  all  the  species  is  very 
oeautiful,  being  in  general  an  assemblage 
of  blue  and  green,  mixed  with  white,  and 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  more  obscure 
and  less  vivid  colours.  They  are  not  car- 
nivorous, and  their  tlesh  is  said  to  he  pa- 
latable.  Roller,  a piece  of  wood,  iron, 

brass,  &c.  of  a cylindrical  form,  used  in  the 
construction  of  several  machines,  both  in 

husbandry  and  the  arts. In  surgery,  a 

long  and  broad  bandage  usually  of  liuen 
clotn,  to  be  rolled  round  any  part  of  the 
body. 

RaLLING-MILL,  rfmachine  for  work- 
ing metals  into  plates,  or  bars  which  are 
refiaired  of  an  even  thickness.  Rolling- 
mills  are  chiefly  used  for  drawing  out  iron 
bars  after  they  have  been  manufactured 
iuto  bar  iron  by  the  forge  hammer. 

RCXLL 1 N G*PRE8 S,  in  mechanics,  an 
engine  consisting  of  two  cylinders,  by 
' which  cloth  is  calendered,  waved,  &c.  Also, 

‘ a machine  or  press  for  taking  impressions 
from  steel  or  coppcr-plnte  engravings. 
There  are  also  a variety  of  rolling-presses 
used  in  other  branches  of  manufacture. 

RCKMAN,  a native  or  citizen  of  Rome; 
or  something  pertaining  to  the  place,  its 
people,  or  their  religion.— One  of  llie 
Christian  church  at  Rome  to  which  8t. 
Paul  addressed  an  epistle,  consisting  of 

•converts  from  Judaism  or  paganism. In 

literature,  the  ordinary  printing  character 
»Dow  in  use,  in  distinction  from  the  Italic. 

RO  aMAN  CATH  OLICS,  that  society  of 
' Christians  whose  members  acknowlcdBe 
the  pope  as  visible  head  of  the  churcli. 
[8ee  Catiiomc.] 

KO.MAN'CE,  in  literature,  a tale  or  ficti- 
tious history  of  extraordinary  adventures, 
intended  to  excite  the  passions  of  wonder 
and  curiosity,  and  to  interest  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  heart.  The  romance  differs  from 
the  novel,  as  it  treats  of  great  actions  and 

extravagant  adventures,  soaring  beyond  the 
limits  of  fact  and  real  life.  Romances  have 
of  late  years  given  way  to  historical  novels ; 
and  even  such  as  arc  occasionally  published 
are  very  difterent  from  those  of  the  olden 
time,  in  which  the  blandishments  of  beauty 
and  the  enterprizes  of  chivalry  were  incon- 
puously  blended  with  fictions  exceeding  all 
bounds  of  human  credulity. 

RO'MISH,  relating  to  Rome,  or  to  the  re- 
ligion professed  by  the  people  of  Rome ; as, 
the  Jlomisk  religion,  ritual  or  ceremonies. 

ROMPEE',  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  that 
is  broken,  or  a chevron,  &c.  whose  upper 
parts  are  cut  off. 

RON'DEAU,  a species  of  poetry,  usually 
consisting  of  thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight 
have  one  rhyme,  and  five  another.  It  is 
divided  into  three  couplets,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  third,  the  beginning  of 
the  rondeau  is  repeated  iu  an  equivocal 
sense,  if  possible. 

RON'HO,  in  music,  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, generally  consists  of  three  strains, 
the  first  of  which  closes  in  the  original  key, 
while  each  of  the  others  is  so  constructed 
as  to  rcconduct  the  ear  in  an  easy  and 
natural  manner  to  the  first  strain. 

ROOK,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the 
genus  Corvua.  It  differs  from  the  crow  in 
not  feeding  on  carrion,  hut  on  insects  and 
grain;  and  it  is  gregarious.  Rooks  are 
very  destructive  of  corn,  especially  of  wheat, 
and  it  behoves  the  husbandman  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  his  newly-sown  fields,  for 
if  neglected  three  or  four  days  when  the 
blade  first  appears,  a good  crop  may  be 
destroyed  in  embryo. 

ROOT,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a plant 
which  is  under  ground,  and  serves  to  sup- 
port the  plant  in  an  erect  uosition,  while  by 
means  of  its  fibrils  it  imbibes  nourishment 
from  the  earth,  which  ascends  to  the  stem, 
branches,  and  fruit.  - Root,  in  arithmetic, 
a number  or  quantity  which,  multiplied  by 
itself,  produces  a higher  power,  ns  2,  the 
square  root  of  4 or  the  cube  root  of  S. 

ROPE,  a large  kind  of  cordage,  formed 
by  the  twisting  of  several  strands  of  yarn 
together  ; the  smallest  sort  of  rope  is  c^lcd 
cord,  and  the  larger  kinds  cable.  Lar^o 
ropes  are  distinguished  into  two  mam 
classes,  viz.  the  cable-laid  and  hawser-laid. 
The  former  are  composed  of  nine  strands, 
while  the  latter  consist,  only  of  three 
strands.  Rones  of  from  one  inch  to  two 
inches  and  a half  in  circumference  arc  usu- 
ally hawser  laid;  of  from  three  to  ten  inches, 
arc  either  hawser  or  cablc-lnid;  but  whcit 
more  than  ten  inches,  are  always  cable-laid. 

Rope  making,  the  process  of  twisting 

yarn  into  ropes  by  means  of  a wheel. 
Rope-walk,  a long  covered  walk,  or  a long 
building  over  smooth  ground,  where  ropes 
arc  manufactured.— Rape  yarn,  the  rope 
of  any  yarn  uxitwinted.-^— Rope-dancer,  one 
that  balniiccs  himself,  and  performs  sundry 
evolutions  on  a rope,  cither  sunpcmlcd  as  a 
slack-rope,  or  extended  as  a tight  rope. 

K08A'CK0U8,  in  botany,  an  epitliet  for 
A flower  composed  of  several  petals,  ar- 
ranged iu  A circular  or  rosc-like  (onu. 

ROSSI  FIRST  CAMR  FROM  IROfA,  THRIfCB  TO  PSBSIA,  AND  TIIRNCR  TO  BUROPR.  [3  L 


IH«  BOOTS  OF  A TBBB  PBOFIDB  ITS  JUICT  FOOD,  AXD  IF  THEY  ABB  INJHBED,  TBE  TBEE  MOST  PERISH  AS  AN  ANIMAL  DOES  BY  HUNGER. 


GEUMAN  SCHOLAR,  IS  TUOOGUT  BY  SOME  TO  HAVE  BEEN  THE  FOHNDEK  OF  THE  ROSIC BUSIANS,  ABOUT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  1 6TH  CENTURY. 


TEE  ROSICBUSIANS  WERE  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  CONNECTED  WITH  FREE-MASONBT. 
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BO'SARY,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
a string  of  beads,  or  a chaplet  consisting  of 
five  or  fifteen  decades  of  beads,  to  direct  the 
recitation  of  so  many  Jve  Marias,  or  prayers 
addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  rosary 
serves  not  only  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
recitals,  but  is  intended  also  to  keep  the 
thoughts  alive  to  the  act  of  devotion. 

ROSE,  in  botany,  a plant  and  flower  of 
the  genus  Rosa,  of  many  species  and  va- 
rieties, nearly  all  of  which  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens ; but  among  the  most  esteemed 
are  the  moss  rose,  Provence  rose,  damask 
rose,  the  hundred-leaved  rose,  &c.  The 
ancient  poets  say,  that  the  first  rose  was 
brought  into  the  w'orld  by  the  hands  of  the 
god  of  love ; and  the  occasion  was,  a desire 
to  bribe  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  to 
an  engagement  that  he  would  discover  none 
of  the  secrets  of  Venus.  Heuce  it  became 
a custom  to  place  a rose  in  rooms  devoted 
to  mirth  and  entertainment,  as  a symbol  in 
the  presence  of  which  all  restraint  might 
be  laid  aside  ; accordingly,  the  proverb, 
**  under  the  rose,”  denotes  secrecy  and  in- 
violable silence.  The  rose  is  also,  from  the 
same  cause,  the  direct  emblem  of  silence. 
Besides  the  use  of  the  rose  at  the  feasts 
and  convivial  meetings  of  the  ancients,  it 
w'as  also  frequently  laid  upon  the  tombs  of 
the  dead,  either  to  signify  the  silence  of 
death,  or  as  an  offering  grateful  to  the  de- 
ceased, or  perhaps  to  overcome,  by  its 
agreeable  odour,  the  fetid  exhalations  of 
the  grave.  Rose,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment cut  in  the  form  of  a rose,  chiefly  used 
in  cornices,  friezes,  vaults  of  churches,  &c. 
and  particularly  in  the  middle  of  each  face 
in  the  Corinthian  abacus. Rose,  in  poli- 

tics, a badge  of  distinction  formerly  assumed 
by  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
former  of  whom  took  the  white  rose,  and 
the  latter  the  red.  On  the  union  of  the 
two  houses  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII. 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV., 
the  two  roses  were  united  in  one,  which 
became  the  royal  badge  of  England. 

ROSE-MAI/LOW,  in  botany,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Alcea,  larger  than  the  common 
mallow. 

RO'SEMARY,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Rosemarinus,  growing  naturally  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent. It  has  a fragrant  smell,  and  a warm 
pungent  flavour. 

ROSE-NOBLE,  an  ancient  English  gold 
coin  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a rose,  first 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  cur- 
rent at  G*.  8d.  Another  larger  coin,  some- 
times so  called,  passed  for  IGa. 

RO'SE-^VOOD,  in  botany,  a tree  of  the 
genus  Aspalathus,  growing  in  warm  cli- 
mates, from  which  is  obtained  the  oleum 
rhodit,  an  agreeable  perfume. 

KOSICUU'CIANS,  a name  assumed  by  n 
sect  or  cabal  of  hennctical  philosophers, 
who  first  appeared  in  Germany,  as  is  gene- 
rally asserted,  in  the  Mth  century.  They 
made  great  pretensions  to  science,  and  to 
i>e  masters  of  many  important  secrets,  par- 
ticularlv  that  of  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a part  of  the  Ro- 


man  forum,  where  orations,  pleadings,  fu- 
neral harangues,  &c.,  were  delivered.  It 
was  so  called  from  rostrum,  the  beak  of  a 
ship,  because  it  was  made  of  the  beaks  of 
the  ships  taken  at  Antium. 

ROSTRUM,  an  important  part  of  the 
ancient  ships  of  war,  which  were  hence  de- 
nominated naves  rostrata.  The  rostrum,  or 
beak,  w’as  made  of  wood  and  brass,  and 
fastened  to  the  prow  to  annoy  the  enemy’s 
vessels.  The  first  rostra  were  made  long 
and  high;  but  they  were  afterwards  made 
short  and  strong,  and  placed  so  low  as  to 
pierce  the  enemas  ships  under  water.  The 
rostra  taken  by  tjie  Romans  from  their 
enemies,  and  hung  up  as  trophies  of  victory 
in  the  forum,  occasioned  the  pulpit,  or  place 
for  the  orators,  to  be  caUed  rostra. 

ROT,  a fatal  disease  incident  to  sheep, 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  wet  seasons  and 
moist  pastures.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  rot,  if  the  year  prove  very  wet, 
especially  in  May  and  June.  Salt-marshes, 
and  lands  w'here  broom  grows,  are  the  best 
places  for  the  animals  so  affected.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  mortality  of  sheep,  in 
this  disease,  is  found  to  be  a great  number 
of  small  insects,  called  flukes  (fasciola), 
found  in  the  liver,  and  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  eggs  swallowed  with  their  food. 

ROT.  [See  Drt-rot.J 

ROTA,  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical 
court  at  ^me,  composed  of  twelve  prelates. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  august  tribunals  in 
Rome,  taking  cognizance  of  all  suits  in  the 
territory  of  the  church,  by  appeal;  and  of 
all  matters  beneficiary  and  patrimonial. 

ROTATION,  the  act  of  turning,  as  a 
wheel  or  solid  body  on  its  axis,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  progressive  motion  of  a 
body  revolving  round  another  body  or  a < 
distant  point.  Thus  the  daily  turning  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  is  a rotation ; its  an- 
nual motion  round  the  sun,  is  a 

In  geometry,  the  term  is  applied  to  the 

circumvolution  of  any  surface  round  a fixed  ^ 
and  immovable  line,  which  is  called  the  j 

axis  of  its  rotation. ^The  word  rotation  | 

is  used  in  agriculture  to  denote  a change  of  j 

crops. It  also  implies  the  course  by 

which  persons  filling  official  situations 
leave  their  places  at  certain  times  and  arc 
succeeded  by  others. 

ROTATOR,  in  anatomy,  the  two  apo- 
physes in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone, 
otherwise  callca  trochanters,  which  arc  dis*  i 
tinguished  into  major  and  minor. 

ROT  TEN-STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a ton  , 
kind  of  atone  found  in  Derbyshire,  which  is 
used  for  all  sorts  of  finer  scringing  and  polish- 
ing, for  cleaning  metallic  substances,  ana 
sometimes  for  cutting  atones.  It  is  also 
called  Tripoli,  or  Terra  Tjripolitana,  from  the 
country  from  which  it  was  formerly broug"*' 

KOTUN’DA,  or  ROTUN  DO,  » 
given  to  any  building  that  is  round  both 
on  the  outside  and  inside;  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  a circular  building  at  Rome, 
which  was  anciently  called  the 

ROUGE,  a red  paint  extracted  from  me 

safllowcr,  a plant  called  by  botanists  cur  a 
mua  fiacfori»a.  It  is  used  for  painting  : 
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cheeks,  and  when  properly  prepared,  it  has 
been  termed  by  an  eminent  scientihc  writer, 
**the  only  cosmetic  which  can  be  applied 
without  injury  to  brighten  a lady's  com- 
plexion.” Seen  at  a moderate  distance,  by 
candlelight,  it  may  certainly  pass  for  the 
bloom  of  health;  but  in  the  face  of  day  the 
**  roseate  hue  of  art”  is  generally  discernible 
without  a very  close  inspection. 

ROUE',  a term  applied  to  a person,  in 
the  fashionable  worli  who,  regardless  of 
moral  principle,  devotes  his  life  to  sensual 
pleasures. 

ROUGH'-CASTING,  a kind  of  mortar 
used  as  a covering  for  external  walls,  which 
is  thrown  on  roughly  instead  of  being  plas- 
tered on. 

ROUND'-HEADS,  in  British  history,  a 
name  given,  during  the  civil  war,  to  the 
puritans  or  members  of  the  parliament 
party,  from  the  practice  which  prevailed 
I among  them  of  cropping  the  hair  round. 

ROUND'ROBIN,  a term  applied  to  a 
' memorial  or  remonstrance  drawn  up  by  any 
j body  of  men  (though  the  practice  is  almost 
' entirely  confined  to  the  armv  and  navy  1 , who 
^ have  determined  to  stand  by  each  otner  in 
' making  a statement  of  their  common  griev- 
L ances  to  the  government,  or  some  person 
' high  in  authority.  The  term  is  supposed 
to  be  corrupted  from  ruban  rond,  because 
their  signatures  are  written  round  the  re- 
monstrance, or  in  a circular  form,  so  that 
it  canuot  be  seen  who  signed  it  first. 

ROY'AL,  pertaining  to  or  becoming  one 
who  is  invested  with  re^  power.— 
Among  seamen,  a small  sail  spread  imme- 
diately above  the  top-gallant-sail ; some- 
times termed  the  top-gallant-royaL— Roy- 
■al  Society,  A society  incorporated  by  Charles 
ill.  under  the  name  of  **  The  President, 

' Conncil,  and  Fellows  the  Royal  Society, 

‘ for  the  Improvement  of  Natural  Philoso- 
; phy.”— /toyai  Academy  of  London,  a cor- 
;i>oratioD  instituted  by  George  111.  for  the 
^^advancement  of  drawing,  painting,  engprav- 
: '.ng,  sculpture,  modelling,  and  arcliitecturc. 

Royal  InetitMtion,  a corporation  erected 

n the  year  1800;  the  great  object  of  which 
* S to  render  science  appplicable  to  the 
\<  mmforts  and  conveniences  of  mankind. 

KOW'EN,  or  KOW'ENS,  a name  given 
' o the  second  growth  of  grass  in  a season, 
its  use,  perhaps,  is  Local ; but,  as  we  under- 
uand  the  term,  it  is  used  to  distinguish  the 
teeond  from  the/r«f  cropof  grass  mowed  in 
I season. 

R<lW-PORT,  a small  square  hole  in  (he 
•ide  of  light  vessels  of  war,  near  the  surface 

the  water,  for  the  use  of  an  oar  for  row- 
ng  in  a calm. 

runnU.E  STONE,  a stone,  so  called 
rom  its  being  nibbed  and  woni  in  water. 

KUT5EFACIKNT,  in  medicine, an  exter- 
lal  application  which  produces  redness  of 
he  skin. 

RU'BF.LMTE,  in  mineralogy  (called also 
*d  $horl  or  red  tourmalinj,  a siliceous  nii- 
leral  of  a red  colour  of  various  shades.  It 
rcurs  in  accumulated  groups,  with  straight 
nhe.like  strirr.  In  a re»!  Iirnt,  it  becomes 

'hitr.  rri„v  tn  phf. ro. 


RU'BICEL,  in  mineralogy,  a variety  of 
the  ruby,  of  a reddish  colour,  from  Brazil. 

RU'BIGO,  in  botany,  a kind  of  mildew 
which  appears  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
many  plants,  and  has  been  found  to  consist 
of  a small  fungus,  supposed  to  arise  from  a 
dewy  moisture,  which,  not  being  exhaled  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  grows  and  corrupts  the 
inner  substance  of  the  plants. 

RU'BLE,  a Russian  silver  coin,  value 
about  2s.  7d.;  in  Russia,  a hundred  co- 
pecks. 

RU'BRIC,  in  the  canon  law,  a title  or 
article  in  certain  ancient  law  books;  so 
called  because  written  in  red  letters.  Also, 
the  directions  given  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

RU'BY,  a precious  stone,  next  to  the  dia- 
mond in  hardness  and  value.  Its  consti- 
tuent parts  are  alumina,  silica,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  oxyde  of  iron.  The  most  esteem- 
ed, and,  at  the  same  time,  rarest  colour,  of 
the  oriental  ruby,  is  pure  carmine,  or  blood 
red  of  considerable  intensity,  forming,  when 
well  polished,  a blaze  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  unrivalled  tint.  It  is,  however,  more 
or  less  pale,  and  mixed  with  blue  in  various 
proportions;  hence  it  occurs  rose-red  and 
reddish  white,  crimson,  pcach-blossom  red, 
and  lilac  blue — the  latter  variety  being 
named  oriental  amethyst.  A ruby,  perfect 
both  in  colour  and  transparency,  is  much 
less  common  than  a good  diamond,  and 
when  of  the  weight  of  three  or  four  carats, 
is  even  more  valuable  than  that  gem.  The 
king  of  Pegu,  and  the  monarchs  of  Siam 
and  Ava,  monopolize  the  rarest  rubies;  the 
finest  in  the  world  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  first  of  these  kings:  its  purity  has 
passed  into  a proverb,  and  Us  worth,  when 
compared  with  gold,  is  inestimable. 

RUDD,  in  ichthyology,  atishofthe genus 
Cyprinug,  with  a deep  body  like  the  bream, 
but  thicker,  a prominent  back,  and  small 
head. 

IIUD'DER,  in  navigation,  part  of  the 
helm  of  a ship,  consisting  oi  a piece  of  tim- 
ber hung  on  hinges  at  the  stern-posts, 
which  by  being  turned  either  way  directs 
the  course  of  the  vessel.  The  rudder  is 
managed  by  means  of  the  tiller  nr  wheel. 

KU'DIhlENTS,  the  first  elements  or 
principles  of  any  art  or  science. In  bo- 

tany, the  geriiicii,  ovary  or  sccd-bud,  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  fruit  yet  in  embryo;  and 
the  seed  is  the  rudiment  of  a new  plant. 

UUDOL'PHINE  TA  BLES,  a celebrated 
set  of  astronomical  tables,  published  by 
Kepler,  and  thus  entitled  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Rudolph  or  Uudolphus. 

IiUPF,  in  ornithology,  a species  of  birds 
which  derive  their  iinmc  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  long  feathers  of  the  neck,  which 
stand  out  like  the  ruff  formerly  worn ; it  is. 
however,  only  the  male  that  is  furnished 
with  this  appendage,  whicli  he  does  not 
gain  till  the  second  year.  They  arc  birds 
of  passage,  appearing  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  in  great  numbers  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Thev  arc  generally  taken  in  larifc 
nets.  When  mttened  they  are  dressed  like 
the  woodcock,  and  their  fiesh  is  highly 
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esteemed.  Their  pugnacious  disposition  is 
so  strong,  that  when  they  are  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening,  their  place  of  confine- 
ment is  obliged  to  be  dark,  as,  the  moment 
any  light  is  admitted,  they  attack  each 
other  with  such  fury,  and  fight  with  such 
inveteracy,  as  to  occasion  great  slaughter. 

RUTNS,  the  remains  of  a decayed  or  de- 
molished building,  fortress,  city,  or  work  of 
art : as  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  castle,  &c. 

RULE,  that  which  is  established  as  a 
principle,  or  settled  by  authority  for  guid- 
ance and  direction.  Thus,  a statute  or  law 
is  a rule  of  conduct  for  the  citizens  of  a 
state;  precedents  in  law  are  rules  of  deci- 
sion to  judges.  ‘.Ru^g,  in  monasteries, 
corporations,  or  societies,  a law  or  regula- 
tion to  be  observed  by  the  society  and  its 

particular  members. In  grammar,  an 

established  form  of  construction  in  a par- 
ticular class  of  words. 

RULE  OF  THREE,  in  arithmetic,  a rule 
which  directs,  when  three  terms  are  given, 
how  to  find  a fourth,  which  shall  have  the 
same  ratio  to  the  third  term,  as  the  second 
has  to  the  first. 

RUM,  a weh  known  spirituous  liquor, 
distilled  from  molasses  and  the  refuse  of 
the  cane  juice,  in  the  West  Indies,  whence 
it  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  Rum  of 
a brownish  transparent  colour,  smooth  oily 
taste,  strong  body  and  consistence,  good 
age,  and  well  kept,  is  the  best ; and  that 
from  Jamaica  obtains  a decided  preference. 
It  is  customary  in  some  of  the  West  India 
islands  to  put  sliced  pine-apples  in  punch- 
eons of  rum ; this  gives  the  spirit  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit,  and  hence  the  designation 
"pine  apple  rum." 

RU'MEN,  in  comparative  anatomy,  the 
paunch,  or  first  stomach  of  such  animals  as 
chew  the  cud,  thence  called  ruminant  ani- 
mals. The  only  animals  endowed  witli  the 
genuine  faculty  o^rumination  are  tbeclovcn- 
footed  quadrupeds,  as  oxen,  sheep,  &c. 

RU'MEX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  6 Hexandria,  order  3 Triffpnia.  The 
species  are  perennials. 

RUN'CINATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a leaf,  the  lobes  of  which  arc  convex  before 
and  straight  behind,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
double  saw,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

RU'NIC,  a term  applied  to  the  language 
and  alphabet  of  the  Goths,  Danes,  and 
other  northern  nations.  The  Runic  charac- 
ter appears  to  have  been  in  use  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  has  therefore  a sort  of  ap- 
propriate connection  with  that  early  period 
of  European  history. 

RUN'NER,  in  sea  language,  a rope  be- 
longing to  the  garnet,  ancl  to  the  two  bolt- 
tackles.  It  is  reeved  in  a single  block, 
joined  to  tlic  cud  of  a pennant,  and  is  used 
to  increase  the  mechanical  power  of  the 
tackle. 

RUN'NYMEDK,  a celebrated  meadow 
where  the  conference  was  held  June  loth. 


1215,  between  John  and  the  English  barons,  • ; • 

in  which  the  former  was  compelled  to  sign  : a » 
Magna  Ckarta  and  the  Charta  de  Poresia,  ^ ■ 
It  is  five  miles  east  of  Windsor,  and  is  now  ; 5 ' 
divided  into  several  enclosures.  i ! 

RUPEE',  a coin  current  in  the  Mogul  ! *;  { 
empire,  and  other  parts  of  India.  The  gold  k 1 1 
rupee  is  worth  about  2«.  6d.  sterling.  Of  f 1 
the  silver  rupees,  the  new  and  the  old  are  of  I 
different  values.  I s ^ 

RUPTURE.  [See  Hernia.]  0 i 

RUS'CUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  g ; 
class  22  Dioecia,  order  Monadelphia,  tt  ' 

RUSH,  a kind  of  coarse  grass  that  grows  | J 
in  watery  lands;  the  pith  is  used  in  some  ; ^ | 
places  for  wicks  to  lamps  and  rushlights.  1 j"  . 
The  powering  rusk  is  a perennial,  and  the  p,  \ 
sweet  rush  a tuberose  plant,  both  of  which  t j 
are  cultivated  in  gardens.  i 

RUS'SIA  COM  PANY,  a regiflated  com-  S 
pany  for  conducting  the  trade  with  Russia;  - 
first  incorporated  by  charter  of  Philip  and 
hlary,  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament  in  £ 
1566.  i 5 

RUS'SIA  LEATH'ER,  the  tanned  hides  h 
of  oxen,  manufactured  in  a manner  peculiar  p 
to  the  Russians,  and  much  esteemed  as  a g 
material  for  binding  books  and  making  ^ 
many  articles  where  a superior  kind  of  du-  « 
rable  leather  is  required.  One  of  the  best  J 
tests  of  genuine  Russia  leather  is  its  throw-  c 
ing  out  a strong  odour  of  burnt  hide  upon  r. 
being  rubbed. 

RUST,  the  oxyde  of  a metal:  hence, 
metals  become  rusty,  when  exposed  to  air  x 
or  water,  by  abstracting  the  oxygen;  but  = 
grease  and  varnish  protect  them,  because  < 
they  consist  of  hydrogen.  >: 

RUS'TIC-WORK,  in  a building,  a term  ^ 
used  when  the  stones,  &c.  in  the  face  of  it  s 
are  hacked  or  indented  so  as  to  be  rough.  g 
RU'TA  BA'Ga,  in  botany,  the  Swedish  n 
turnip.  - , 

RUTH,  Book  of,  a canonical  book  of  the  k 
Old  Testament,  being  a kind  of  appendix  to 
the  book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  h 
those  of  Samuel.  Its  title  is  derived  from  < 
the  person  whose  story  is  therein  princi*  ■ p 
pally  related.  I 

RU'TILL,  inmincraloj^,  an  oxyde  oftita-  ;i 

nium,  of  a red  or  brownish  red  colour.  'V  c 

occurs  massive,  disseminated,  membranous,  r • 

and  in  crystals.  J 

RYE,  an  esculent  grain  that  in  its  <nvwtn 
resembles  wheat.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  J 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  ns  well  g . 
ns  in  the  north  of  England,  it  is  mane  into  ^ 
bread,  but  it  is  much  coarser  than  that 
made  of  wheat  flour.  All  soils  will  produre  * 
rye,  provided  they  arc  not  too  moist  ; and  < 
many  barren  lands  which  are  unsuitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  may  be  sown  j 
with  this  grain  to  advantage.  - < 

RY'E-GRASS,  in  botany,  a species  01  i 
strong  grass,  of  the  genus  Ihdrvm.  b 

RYOT,  in  Hindostan,  a renter  of  land  of  „ 

a lease  which  is  considered  as  perpetua,  c 
and  at  a rale  fixed  by  ancient  surveys  an  ^ 
valuations. 
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S,  the  nineteenth  letter  and  fifteenth 
consonant  of  our  alphabet,  is  a sibilant  ar- 
ticulation; the  sound  being  formed  by  dri- 
ring  the  breath  through  a narrow  passage 
between  the  palate  and  the  tongue  elevated 
near  it,  together  with  a motion  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper. 
The  sound  of  this  letter  varies,  being  strong 
in  some  words,  as  in  Mis,  thva,  &c.  and  soft 
in  words  which  have  a final  e,  as  77iu«e, 
tcise,  &c.  It  is  generally  doubled  at  the 
end  of  words,  whereby  they  become  hard 
and  harsh,  as  in  kisa,  losSy  &c.  In  a few* 
w'ords  it  is  silent,  as  in  isle  and  viscount. 
As  an  abbreviation,  in  music,  S stands  for 
solo.  In  books  of  navigation,  and  in  common 
usage,  S stands  for  southf  S.E.  for  south’ 
eastt  S.W.  for  south-west,  S.S.E.  for  south- 
south  east,  S.S.W.  for  south-south-west.  In 
the  notes  of  the  ancients,  S stands  for  Sex- 
tus ; Sp.  for  SpuriiLS  ; and  S.  ?.  Q.  E.  for 
senatus  populusque  Romanus. 

SAB/E'ANS,  or  SA'BIANS,  idolators  of 
the  East,  who  in  all  ages,  whether  con- 
verted in  part  to  Judaism,  Christianity,  or 
Mohammedanism,  or  unacquainted  with 
either,  have  worshipped  the  stars.  Some 
of  the  Sabxans,  wboacknowledge  the  name 
of  Christ,  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of 

Christians  of  St.  John,'^  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  baptism  of  that 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  Sabaism  bears 
the  marks  of  a primitive  religion : to  the 
adoration  of  the  stars,  it  joins  a strong  in- 
culcation of  respect  for  agriculture. 

SAB'AOTH,  a word  of  Hebrew  deriva- 
tion, signifying  armies.  It  is  used,  Eom.  ix. 
29 ; James,  v.  4,  the  Lord  of  Babaoth/* 

SABBATA  RIANS,  a sect  of  baptists 
who  are  only  remarkable  for  adhering  to  t 
the  Judaic  sabbath,  the  observance  of 
' whiclr  they  contend  was  not  annulled  by 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

BAB'BATH.the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 

< a day  appointed  by  the  Mosaic  law  for  a total 
cessation  from  labour,  and  for  the  service 
of  God,  according  to  the  divine  command, 

**  Remember  that  ye  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day,"  Ac.  From  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  religions  service  practised  in  the  patri- 
archal age,  it  appears  that  immediately  after 
the  fall,  when  Adam  was  restored  to  favour 
through  a mediator,  a stated  form  of  public 
• worship  was  instituted,  which  man  was  re- 
quired to  observe,  in  testimony,  not  only  of 
its  dependence  on  the  Creator,  but  also  of 
lis  faith  and  hope  in  the  promise  made  to 
>ur  first  parents,  and  seen  afar  olT.  In  the 
farliest  times  of  Christianity,  the  desire  of 
listinguishing  the  Christian  from  the  Jew- 
sh  observance,  gave  rise  to  the  celebration 
if  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  ns  a 
acred  festival  in  commemoration  of  our 
iaviour's  resurrection — hence  emphatically 
ailed  "the  Lord's  dily."  The  converts  from 


Judaism,  however,  retained  the  celebration 
of  the  Sabbath,  though  they  adopted  also 
that  of  Sunday ; and  thus  in  course  of  time 
the  strict  solemnities  of  the  one  became 
blended  with  the  cheerful  piety  of  the  other. 
But  independent  of  the  divine  injunction,  a 
sabbath,  or  weekly  day  of  rest  and  pious  me- 
ditation, is  an  institution,  on  whichever  day 
kept,  highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  mankind. — We  may  here  observe, 
that  this  septenary  division  of  time  has  been, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  uniformly  observed 
over  all  the  eastern  world.  The  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Persians,  made 
use  of  a w'eek  consisting  of  seven  days.  Many 
futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  account 
for  this  uniformity ; but  apraccice  so  general 
and  prevalent  could  never  have  taken  place 
had  not  the  septenary  distribution  of  time 
beeu  instituted  from  the  beginning,  and 
handed  down  by  tradition. 

SABBAT'ICAL  TEAR,  in  the  Jewish 
economy,  w’as  every  seventh  year,  in  which 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  suiTer 
their  fields  and  vineyards  to  rest,  or  to  lie 
without  tillage.  The  first  sabbatical  year, 
celebrated  by  the  children  of  Israel,  was  the 
fourteenth  year  after  their  coming  into  the 
land  of  Canaan ; because  they  were  to  be 
seven  years  in  making  themselves  masters 
of  it,  and  seven  more  in  dividing  it  amongst 
themselves.  This  year  was  reckoned  from 
Tisri  or  September,  and  for  several  reasons 
was  called  the  year  of  release  : 1.  because 
the  ground  remained  entirely  untillcd ; 2. 
because  such  debts  as  had  been  contracted 
during  the  six  preceding  years,  were  re- 
mitted and  cancelled;  and  3.  because  all 
Hebrew  slaves  were  then  set  nt  liberty. 

S^VBKL'LA,  in  natural  history,  a genus 
of  the  vermes  testacea,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-five  species : SabcUa  scruposa  is 
found  in  India  and  the  American  islands. 
The  shell  is  subulate,  and  composed  of 
cqufd  grains  of  sand.  SabtUa  alveolata  hns 
numerous  parallel  tubes,  forming  in  the 
mass  the  appearance  of  honey-combs. 

BABEL' LIAN8,  A sect  of  Christians  found- 
ed by  Babcllius,  at  Ptolcmnis,  in  the  third 
century.  Their  doctrine  taught  that  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Bon,  and  the  Spirit  arc  names  of 
the  one  God  under  diiferent  circumstances. 

SATILE,  in  zoology,  the  brown  mustela 
with  gray  cars,  very  like  the  common  wcnscl 
in  form,  nut  cmtnl  to  the  polecat  in  size  i the 
fur  of  this  Aiiimnl  is  verv  thick  and  deep, 
niid  remarkably  fine  nnu  glossy.  It  is  a 
native  of  America  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Asiatic  Russia.  It  burrows  in  the  oartli 
or  under  trees;  in  winter  and  summer  sub- 
sisting on  small  animals,  and  in  autumn 
on  berries.  The  fur  is  very  valuable.— 
Snhle,  in  heraldry,  the  tincture  of  hlark, 
represented  in  engraving  by  pcrpcudicular 
And  liorizontAl  lines. 
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TH»  or  wild  animals,  m theib  rodgh  state,  abe  called  "peltby;’*  but  when  prbpabed  boh  sale,  they  are  called  "furs, 
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sacrifices,  taking  the  word  in  its  most  ex*  ~ 
tensive  signification:  the  first  were  oflFerings  S 
of  tithes,  first-fruits,  cakes,  wine,  oil,  honey,  ^ j 
&c.,  and  the  last,  offerings  of  slaughtered  ^ < 
animals.  The  principal  sacrifices  of  the  . = | 
Hebrews  consisted  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  t \ 
goats;  but  doves  and  turtles  were  accepted  | p j 
from  those  who  were  not  able  to  bring  the 
other;  and  whatever  the  sacrifice  might  be,  < ^ | 
it  must  be  perfect  and  without  blemish.  J p I 
The  rites  of  sacrificing  were  various,  all  of  i ** 
which  are  very  minutely  described  in  the  j * 
books  of  Moses.  P 

SAC'RILEGE,  the  crime  of  violating  or  a | 
profaning  sacred  things ; or  the  alienating  * j 
to  laymen  or  to  common  purposes  what  has  ^ 
been  appropriated  or  consecrated  to  reli*  J 
gious  persons  or  uses.  « 

SA'CRUM,orOS  SACRUM,  in  anatomy,  ^ ■ 
the  broadest  of  all  the  bones  in  the  back;  £ < 
it  sustains  all  the  other  vertebrae,  and  in  « I 
shape  somewhat  resembles  a triangle.  < j 

SAD'DUCEES,  a sect  among  the  ancient  S i 
Jews,  esteemed  as  free-thinkers,  rather  ^ i 
than  real  Jev.'s,  though  they  assisted  at  all  , ^ j 
the  ceremonies  of  worship  in  the  Temple.  ! ^ j 
Their  origin  and  name  is  derived  from  one  ® ■ 
Sadoc,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Pto-  j ^ j 
lemy  Philadelphus,  about  263  years  o.c.  < p 
They  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  j « 
and  the  existence  of  all  spiritual  and  imma-  j * 
terial  beings.  They  acknowledged,  indeed,  . ^ 
that  the  world  was  formed  by  the  power  of  j . 
God,  and  superintended  by  his  providence;  | ^ : 
but  that  the  soul  at  death  suffered  one  s : 
common  extinction  with  the  body.  They  5 | 
held  the  scriptures  alone  to  be  of  divine  r i 
authority,  and  obligatory  upon  men,  as  a « | 
system  of  religion  and  morals ; and  paid  no  r I 
regard  to  those  traditionary  maxims  and  | ! 
human  institutions  which  the  Jews  in  ge-  ' 
ncral  so  highly  extolled,  and  the  Pbarisw 
reverenced  even  more  highly  than  the  scrip*  i 
tures  themselves.— The  tenets  of  the  Sad-  , 
ducees are  called  Sadducism.  | 

SAFE-CON  DUCT,  a pass  or  warrant  of 
security  given  by  the  sovereign  under  the  • 
great  seal  to  a foreigner,  for  his  safe  coming 
into  and  passing  out  of  the  kingdom. 
nerally  speaking,  passports  have  superseded 
the  use  of  special  safe  conducts. 

SxV'FETY  LAMP,  a lamp  invented  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  for  the  use  of  miners  in  the 
coal-mines,  to  prevent  the  fatal  explosion! 
which  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  comnvm 
lamps.  It  consists  of  a lamp  surrounded 
by  a wire-gauze,  which  by  confining  the 
llomc  from  the  fire-damp,  without  inter-  ft  j 
cepting  the  light,  enables  the  inmera  to  < j 
work  ill  safety;  and  which,  in  gratitude  to  ^ 
its  illustrious  inventor,  is,  in  mining  dtt-  ^ 
tricts,  called  iht  Davy.  Mr.  Dillon,  an  m-  j 
gcuious  writer  oii  practical  science,  a 

tains,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Humphry  * 

that  the  Davy  lamp  acts  by  its  heal  and  • 
rarefaction,  not  from  the  flame  being  cotfleU  ^ 
by  the  wire-gauze  covering.  He  show!.  I»y  ^ 
a simple  experiment,  that  the  Davy  lamp  •*  • 

not  safe  in  a current  of  hydrogen,  o'"  •< 

retted  hydrogen  gas,  which,  if  steadily di- 
rected  on  the  flame  of  the  f 

bladder  and  siop-corr,  by  cooling  thcw»  a 


SAC,  in  law,  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
lord  of  a manor,  of  holding  courts,  trying  ; 
causes,  and  imposing  fines.  I 

SAC'BUT,  orSACK'BUT,  amusical  wind 
instrument;  a kind  of  trumpet  so  contrived 
that  it  can  be  drawm  out  or  shortened  ac- 
cording to  the  tone  required. 

SACCA'DE,  a sudden  violent  check  of  a 
horse  by  drawing  or  twitching  the  reins 
on  a sudden,  and  with  one  pull. 

SAC'CHARINE  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
Acid  of  Sugar  ; a white  crystalized  salt  pro- 
cured by  distilling  sugar  with  nitrous  acid. 

Sa\CCHAROM'ETER,  the  name  of  an 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
w'orts,  and  the  strength  of  different  kinds 
of  malt  liquors.  It  is  merely  an  hydro- 
meter contrived  to  compare  the  weight  of 
w'orts  with  that  of  equal  quantities  of  the 
liquor  employed  in  the  brew'ery. 

SACCHOLAC'TIC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
the  sugar  of  milk  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen ; called  also  mucic  acid. 

SAC'CHOLATE,  in  chemistry,  a salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  saccho- 
lactic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  saccho- 
late  of  iron,  saccholate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

SACK,  a wine  much  esteemed  by  our 
ancestors.  It  was  brought  from  Spain, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  very  similar  to 

sherry  or  canary. Sack,  a lai’ge  cloth 

bag  used  for  holding  and  conveying  corn, 
small  wares,  &c. Among  our  rude  ances- 

tors, a kind  of  cloak  of  a square  form,  worn 
over  the  shoulders  and  body,  and  fastened 
in  front  by  a clasp  or  thorn.  It  w'as  origin- 
ally made  of  skin,  afterwards  of  w'ool.  In 
modern  times,  but  not  recently,  this  name 
has  been  given  to  a woman’s  gown  with 

loose  plaits  on  the  back. To  sack,  is  to 

plunder  or  pillage  a town  wiien  taken  by 
assault. 

SAC'RAMENT,  in  Christian  rituals,  is 
defined  an  outward  sign  of  a spiritual  grace 
annexed  to  its  use.  The  Roman  church 
recognizes  seven  sacraments;  baptism,  con- 
firmation, the  cucharist>  penance,  extreme 
unction,  ordination,  and  marriage.  The 
Sabccan  Cliristians  reduce  tlie  sacraments 
to  four;  the  cuchnrist,  baptism,  ordination, 
and  marriage.  The  Protestant  churches 
acknowledge  only  two,  the  cucharist  or 
Lord’s  supper,  and  baptism;  but  they  agree 
with  the  Roman  church  in  styling  the  cu- 
chnrist, prc-cniinently,  the  holy  sacrament. 
Tiic  cucharist  is  also  known  in  the  Roman 
churcli  by  tiic  name  of  “ the  host.” 

SACRAMKNTA'JAA,  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  certain  sacramental  offerings  for- 
merly paid  to  the  parish  priest  at  Easter,  &c. 

SACRAMEN'TUi\I  MILITA'RE,  in  an- 
tiquity, the  name  of  the  oath  taken  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  after  the  levies  were  com- 
pleted. 

SAC'RIFICE,  a solemn  act  of  religious 
worship,  consisting  in  the  dedication  or 
offering  up  something  animate  or  inanimate 
on  an  altar,  by  the  hands  of  the  priest, 
citherns  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
Deity  for  some  signal  mercy,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge our  depcndnUcc  on  him,  and  conciliate 
liis  favour.  The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of 
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TQB  SAGO  TRBS,  WHEN  AT  MATURITY,  IS  ABOUT  TUIRTY  FEET  U16H. 
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gauze,  brings  the  flame  of  the  lamp  through 
the  gauze  to  the  mouth  of  the  stop-cock, 
even  should  there  be  six  folds  of  gauze  in* 
ter?ening.  He  shows  also,  by  immersing 
the  lamp,  when  cold  and  newly-lighted, 
into  a jar  of  dense  hydrogen,  or  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  an  explosive  mixture  with 
atmosphenc  air,  that  explosion  takes  place 
inside  and  outside  of  the  lamp ; whereas, 
when  the  lamp  has  burnt  sufiiciently  long  to 
heat  the  wire-gauze,  no  explosion  takes  place 
on  the  outside  of  the  lamp.  These  experi- 
ments appear  incontrovertible  in  support 
of  his  theory,  w*bich  is,  that  the  wire-gauze 
is  merely  the  rapid  receiver  and  the  retainer 
of  heat,  and  that  it  is  the  caloric  in  its 
meshes  which  prevents  the  flame  of  tlie 
lamp  from  being  fed  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  outside.'* — An  improved 
safety-lamp,  by  Messrs.  Upton  and  Roberts, 
appears  to  possess  all  the  advantages  desired. 
There  is  but  one  coat  of  wire-gauze,  but  it  is 
enclosed  in  a glass  cylinder,  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  admit  the  air  which  feeds  the  flame 
only  under  its  bottom,  flrst  through  an  an- 
' nular  range  of  holes,  and  next  through  one 
disc,  or  several,  of  wire-gauze,  fixed  a little 
j way  below  the  wick.  The  explosive  air, 

' after  passing  up  through  these  wire-gauze 
discs,  enters  a little  brass  cupola,  and  is 
; reflected  inw'ards  from  the  orifice  at  its  top 
1 upon  the  flame,  whereby  it  is  completely 
- burned  before  it  reaches  the  cavity  of  the 
surmounting  cylinder.  By  this  reverbera- 
tory action  of  the  air  upon  the  wick,  the 
1 intensity  of  the  light  is  at  the  same  time 
greatly  angmenteX  The  wire-gauze  can 
never  become  very  hot,  far  less  ignited  in 
the  new  lamp.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  im- 
pediments to  the  passage  of  the  flame  out 
of  the  lamp;  first,  the*stratum  of  carbonic 
acid  rouna  the  light;  secondly,  the  wire- 
gauze  cylinder;  and  thirdly,  the  glass  cy- 
linder; and  even  if  the  glass  should  be 
accidentallv  broken,  the  lamp  is  still  a 
complete  Davy. 

SA'FETY-vALVE,  in  mechanics,  a valve 
by  means  of  which  a boiler  is  preserved 
from  bursting  by  the  force  of  steam. 

SAF  FLOWER,  or  BASTARD  SAF'- 
FRON,  a deep  red  fecula  separated  from 
orange-coloured  flowers,  particularly  those 
of  the  ear(hamu9  iinctoriuM.  The  flowers, 
which  arc  sometimes  sold  under  the  name 
of  taffranon,  are  the  only  parts  employed 
in  dyeing.  The  fine  rose  colour  of  safnower, 
extracted  by  cryitaiized  soda,  precipitated 
by  citric  acid,  then  slow  ly  dried,  and  ground 
with  the  purest  talc,  produces  the  beautiful 
rouge  know'n  by  the  name  of  roupe  v^gHale. 

SAF  FRON,  a sort  of  filamentous  cake, 
prepared  from  the  stigmas,  with  a propor- 
tion of  the  style,  of  a perennial  bulbous 
plant  ^CrncuM  taUcutiJ.  It  contains  a yellow 
matter  called  potj/chroUe,  a small  quantity 
of  which  is  capable  of  colouring  a great 
body  of  water.  It  is  pown  in  some  of  the 
■ eastern  counties  of  England,  and  is  also 
rimported  from  Sicily,  hrance,  and  Spain. 
Saffron  is  used  to  tinge  confectionary  ar- 
ticles, liqueurs,  and  varnishes;  and  some- 
times in  colouring  butter  and  cheese.  It 

was  also  formerly  much  used  in  medicine, 
as  well  as  in  the  arts,  but  not  much  at  the 
present  time. 

SAGAPE'NUM,  in  pharmacy,  a gum- 
resin  brought  from  the  East  in  panules 
and  masses.  It  is  of  a compact  substance, 
heavy,  of  a reddish  colour,  with  small  whit- 
ish or  yellowish  specks.  It  is  an  attenuant, 
aperient,  and  discutient. 

SAGITTA,  in  astronomy,  the  arrow  or 
dart,  a constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, near  the  eagle.  In  trigonometry, 
the  versed  sine  of  an  arc,  so  called  because 
it  is  like  a dart  or  an  arrow  standing  on  the 
chord  of  the  arc. 

SAGITTA'RIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  21  Monoecia,  order  7 Polyan- 
dria,  so  called  from  the  form  of  the  leaves 
resembling  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

SAGITTA'RII,  in  the  Roman  army  under 
the  emperors,  were  young  men  armed  w ith 
bows  and  arrows,  who,  together  with  the 
FunditoreSt  were  generally  sent  out  to  skir- 
mish before  the  main  body. 

SAGITTA'RIUS  (the  .<irc/ier),  in  astro- 
nomy, the  ninth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which 
the  sun  enters  Nov.  22. 

SA'^GITTATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a leaf,  stipule,  or  anther,  whose  shape  is 
triangular,  and  hollowed  at  the  base,  like 
the  head  of  an  arrow. 

SA'GO,  a species  of  starch  made  from  the 
pith  of  the  sago  palm,  a large  tree  of  the 
palm  kind,  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  tree  being  felled,  is  split  asunder 
lengthwise,  and  the  pith,  even  in  its  un- 
prepared state,  is  found  to  he  eatable. 
This,  however,  is  reduced,  by  means  of  the 
pestle,  into  a powder  resembling  meal.  The 
meal  is  placed  in  a large  sieve,  and  the  finer 
particles  forced  through  with  water.  Tlie 
flour  is  afterwards  made  into  a paste,  and 
then  dried  in  a furnace.  Sago  becomes 
soft  and  transparent  bv  boiling  in  water, 
and  forms  a light  and  agreeable  lii^uid, 
much  recommended  in  febrile,  phthisical, 
and  calculous  disorders,  &c. 

SAGOIN',  in  zoology,  n division  of  the 
genus  ISimia,  including  such  of  the  monkeys 
of  America  as  have  hairy  tails,  not  prehen- 
sile. 

SAirLlTE,  a mineral  of  a light  greenish 
gray  colour,  occurring  massive,  and  com- 
posed of  coarse  granular  concretions. 

8AIC,  a Turkish  OP  Grecian  vessel,  very 
common  in  the  Levant;  a kind  of  ketch 
which  has  no  top  gallant-sail,  nor  mizeii- 
top-sail. 

SAIL,  in  navigation,  a large  piece  of  can- 
vas composed  of  several  breodihs  sewed 
together,  wliich  when  extended,  by  means 
of  lines,  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impulse  of 
wind  by  which  a ship  is  driven.— To  make 
sail,  is  to  extend  nn  additional  quantity  of 
sail  for  the  sake  of  increasing  a ship's 
speed.  To  set  sail,  to  spread  or  expand 
the  sails;  and  hence,  to  begin  a voyage. 
To  strike  sail,  to  lower  the  sails  suddenly, 
ns  in  saluting  or  in  sudden  gusts  of  w ind. 

8AII/ING,  properly  denotes  the  art  of 
navigating  and  working  a ship ; or  of  causing 
her  to  observe  such  motions  and  directions 

, SAFrno^f  IS  KMri.OTED  AS  A SRASORIMO  IR  FRRIfril  COOKKRT.  60/ 
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FORBI6X  SAILS,  WHErf  IMPORTED  BT,  ASD  I7f  THE  ACTUAL  USE  OP  ANT  BRITISH  SHIP,  ARE  EXEMPTED  FROM  DUTY;  BUT  NOT  OTHERWISE. 


LIQUID  AMMONIA  SHOULD  BB  KEPT  IN  WELL-STOPPED  BOTTLES,  BECAUSE  WHEN  IT  IS  EXPOSED  TO  THE  AIB  IT  ABSOKBS ■ CAKBONIC  ACID. 


COUNTBIES,  CITIES,  ARTS,  TRADES,  &C.  HAVE  THEIR  PATRON  SAINTS. 
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as  are  assijpied  by  the  navigator ; in  which 
latter  sense  sailing  differs  from  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  must  be  learned  by  practice 

on  shipboard. Sailing  also  denotes  a 

particular  method  of  navigation ; in  which 
sense  we  say,  Mercators  sailing,  plane 
sailing,  parallel  sailing,  middle  latitude 
sailing,  and  great  circle  sailing. 

SAINT,  in  a limited  but  the  most  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  signifies  certain  indi- 
viduals whose  lives  were  deemed  so  emi- 
nently pious,  that  the  church  of  Rome  has 
authorized  the  rendering  of  public  worship 
to  them.  In  its  widest  sense,  it  signifies  the 
pious,  who  in  this  world  strictly  obey  the 
commands  of  God,  or  enjoy,  in  the  eternal 
world,  that  bliss  which  is  the  reward  of  such 
a life  on  earth. — The  doctrine  of  saints,  and 
the  ideas  and  usages  which  grew  out  of  it, 
form  one  of  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. In  all  probability,  the  veneration  paid 
to  saints,  relics,  &c.  originated  from  the 
virtues  displayed  by  the  early  Christian 
martyrs;  and  it  is  also  very  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  ages  when  information  was 
transmitted  chiefly  by  tradition,  facts  easily 
became  exaggerated,  without  intentional 
violation  of  the  truth;  and  many  miracles 
were,  accordingly,  reported  to  have  been 
wrought  by  their  relics  or  intercession. 

SAL'AjMANDER,  in  zoology,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Lacerta,  a species  of  lizard  of 
deep  black  and  orange  colours,  and  perfectly 
harmless.  This  animal  is  oviparous,  in- 
habits cold  damp  places  among  trees  or 
hedges,  avoiding  the  heat  of  the  sun ; yet 
ignorance  and  superstition  have  ascribed  to 
it  the  power  of  resisting  fire. 

SAL  AMMO'NIAC,  in  chemistry,  a sa- 
line concrete  or  salt,  which  was  said  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  sands  of  Ammonia  in  Egypt, 
or  there  manufactured,  and  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  There  is  no  native  salt  of 
this  name  known  to  the  moderns,  but  a 
factitious  salt  composed  of  a volatile  alkali 
and  the  acid  of  sea  salt,  whence  it  is  called 
the  muriate  of  ammonia.  In  Egypt  it  is 
made  in  great  quantities  from  the  soot  of 
camel’s  dung,  which  is  burnt  in  Cairo  in- 
stead of  wood ; and  in  ever)'  part  of  Egypt, 
but  especially  in  the  Delta,  peasants  arc  seen 
driving  asses  loaded  with  bags  of  that  soot, 
on  their  way  to  the  sal  ammoniac  works. 
Various  animal  offals  develop,  during  their 
spontaneous  putrefactive  fermentation,  or 
their  decomposition  by  heat,  a large  quan- 
tity of  free  or  carbonated  ammonia  among 
tlicir  volatile  products;  and  upon  this  prin- 
ciple many  sal  ammoniac  works  have  been 
establislicd.  The  best  white  sal  ammoniac 
is  in  semi-transparent  spheroidal  cakes, 
each  weighing  about  a quarter  of  a cwt.  It 
is  principally  used  in  tinning  of  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  for  making 
the  various  amraoniacal  preparations  of 
pharmacy. 

SAL'ARY,  the  stipend  or  remuneration 
made  to  a man  for  his  services — ^^usually  a 
fixed  annual  sum  ; in  distinction  from 
tenges,  which  is  for  day  labour;  and 
which  is  for  military  service. 


SAL'EP,  or  SALOOP',  in  the  materia 
medica,  the  dried  root  of  a species  of  orchis; 
also,  a preparation  of  tliis  root  to  be  used  as 
food.  That  which  is  imported  from  India 
is  in  white  oval  pieces,  hard,  clear,  and 
pellucid,  and  without  smell:  as  an  article 
of  diet,  it  is  said  to  be  light  and  nutritious. 

SAL'IC,  or  SALTQUE  LAW,  an  ancient 
and  fundamental  law  of  France,  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond, 
or  at  least  by  Clovis,  by  virtue  of  which 
males  only  can  inherit  the  throne.  Though, 
by  this  law,  the  crown  of  France  is  pre- 
vented from  being  worn  by  a woman,  the 
provision  was  a general  one,  without  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  royal  family ; as  the 
crown  of  England  descends  to  the  eldest 
son,  by  the  general  right  of  primogeniture. 
— The  Salic  Pranks^  from  whom  this  term 
was  derived,  settled  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of 
Julian,  who  is  said  to  have  given  them  lands 
on  condition  of  their  personal  service  in 
w-ar. — The  historian  Millot  observes,  there 
is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  Salic 
law  expressly  settled  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown ; it  only  says  that,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Salic  land,  women  have  no  share 
of  heritage  without  restricting  it  to  the 
royal  family ; for  all  those  Salic  lands  which 
were  lield  by  right  of  conquest. 

SAL'ICINE,  in  chemistry,  a febrifuge 
substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
white  willow  fSalix  albaj,  as  also  of  the 
aspen-tree,  some  other  willows,  and  some 
poplars. 

SALICOR'NIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  1 Monandria,  order  1 Mono- 
gynia, 

S.V'LIENT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  ap 
plied  to  a lion  or  other  beast,  rcprcscniTO 
in  a leaping  posture,  with  his  right  foot  in 
the  dexter  point,  and  his  hinder  left  foot  in  ; 
the  sinister  base  of  the  escutcheon,  by  • 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  rampant. 
—^Counter-salient  is  when  two  beasts  on 
the  same  escutcheon  are  salient,  the  one 
leaping  one  way,  and  the  other  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  so  that  their  bodies  cross. 

SALIFl'ABLE  BASES,  in  chemistry, 
substances  which,  when  combined  with 
acids,  form  salts. 

SxVLTFY,  in  chemistry,  to  form  into  a 
neutral  salt,  by  combining  an  acid  with  an 
alkali,  earth,  or  metal. 

SALI'VA,  the  fluid  secreted  by  certain 
glands,  by  which  the  food  is  moistened  be- 
fore it  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  Those 
glands  which  secrete  the  saliva  arc  tenne 
salival  glands. 

SAUVATiON.  in  medicine,  the  act  or 
process  of  producing  an  increased  secretion 
of  saliva,  for  the  cure  of  disease,  by  mercu- 
rial preparations. 

SATilX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  22  Dioecia,  order  2 Diandria.  A* 
the  species  of  Salix  arc  trees,  very 
remarkably  fast  growers,  and  ^ 

them  attaining  a considerable  height  wn 
permitted  to  run  up  to  standards,  in 
are  usually  of  the  aquatic  kind,  being  K 
rally  the  most  abundant  and  of  most  p 
perous  growth  in  watery  situations. 
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THE  TAX  OS  SALT  AT  OSB  TIME  PBODUCED  l,500,000i.  PER  ANNUM. 
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Sa^L'LT,  in  the  military  art,  the  issuing 
out  of  the  besieged  from  a tov>'n  or  fort,  and 
i^alling  upon  the  besiegers  in  theirworks,  in 
order  to  cut  them  off,  or  harass  and  exhaust 
them. To  cut  off  a salty**  is  to  get  be- 

tween those  that  made  the  sally  and  their 
town. 

S^VL'LY-PORT,  in  fortification,  a postern 
^ce,  or  a passage  under  ground  from  the 
inner  to  the  outer  works,  such  ns  from  the 
higher  flank  to  the  lower,  or  to  the  commu- 
nication from  the  middle  of  the  curtain  to 
the  ravelin. Sally-ports  are  also  door- 

ways on  each  quarter  of  a fire-ship,  out  of 
which  the  men  make  their  escape  into  the 
boats  as  soon  as  the  train  is  fired. 

SAXMON  (pron.  sam'mon),  in  ichthyo- 
loCT>  a fish  of  the  genus  Salmo^  found  in 
all  the  northern  climates  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  ascending  the  rivers  for 
spawning  in  spring,  and  penetrating  to 
tneir  bead  streams.  It  is  a remarkably 
strong  fish,  and  will  even  leap  over  const- 
.derablc  falls  which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  pro- 
gress. It  generally  runs  from  about  12  to 
i 24  pounds  in  weight,  but  sometimes  salmon 
I are  taken  weighing  from  50  to  60  lbs.  It 
; furnishes  a delicious  dish  for  the  table, 

‘ and  is  an  article  of  commerce.  The  process 
, of  spawning  frequently  occupies  more  than 
I a week;  during  which  the  eggs  deposited 
, by  a single  fish  sometimes  amount  to 
I 20,000.  The  spawning  season  extends  from 
! the  end  of  October  to  the  beginning  of 
February,  and,  according  to  very  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  it  occurs  about  the  same  time 
throughout  all  the  rivers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  eggs  of  (he  salmon  remain 
in  the  gravel  for  several  months,  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  running  water.  In  the 
course  of  the  month  pf  March  the  fry  are 
evolved.  When  newly  hatched,  they  arc 
scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  of  the  most  de* 
licate  structure,  and  for  a while  connected 
with  the  egg.  Upon  leaving  the  spawning 
bed,  the  fry  Betake  themselves  to  the  neigh- 
bouring pools,  where  they  speedily  increase 
to  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  In  April, 
May,  and  June,  they  migrate  towards  the 
sea,  keeping  near  the  margin,  or  still  water, 
in  the  river;  and  when  they  reach  the  estu- 
ary, they  betake  themselves  to  a deeper  and 
more  sheltered  course,  and  escape  to  the 
unknown  haunts  of  their  race,  to  return 
shortly  af^er  as  pri«/rs,  along  with  the  more 
aged  individuals.  All  these  seaw’ard  migra- 
tions of  the  parent  fish  and  the  fry  arc  in- 
flnenced,  and  neatly  accelerated,  hy  the 
occurrence  of  the  floods  in  the  rivers.— 
The  liondon  market,  where  the  consump- 
tion isiinniensc.  is  principally  supplied  from 
the  Scotch  rivers.  The  Tweed  fishery  is  the 
first  in  point  of  magnitude  of  any  in  the 
> kingdom  ; and  such  is  the  abundance,  that 
several  hundreds  have  been  frequently  taken 
by  a single  sweep  of  the  net.  When  the 
sea«on  is  at  its  height,  and  the  catch  greater 
than  can  be  taken  off  fresh,  it  is  salted, 
dried,  or  pickled,  for  winter  consumption  at 
home.  [Hrp  Pisrianir.s.] 

8/\LOON',  in  architecture,  a lofty  spa- 
cious hall,  vaulted  at  the  top,  and  usually 


comprehending  two  stories,  with  two  ranges 
of  window  s.  In  Italy,  it  is  used  as  a state 
room  in  palaces  for  the  reception  of  ambas- 
sadors and  other  visitors. 

SiVL'PA,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  VermeSf  order  Mollusca,  having 
the  body  tubular,  loose,  and  gelatinous ; 
intestines  placed  obliquely.  They  are  gre- 
garious, swim  w ith  great  facility,  and  have 
the  pow’er  of  contracting  or  opening  at 
pleasure  the  cavities  of  the  extremities. 

SALSO'LA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  5 Peniandria,  order  2 Vigynia^  Plants 
of  this  genus  derive  their  name  from  their 
salt  quality,  and  are  well  known  for  pro- 
ducing the  alkaline  salt  commonly  called 
barilla,  soda,  or  kelp. 

SALT,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  a saline 
crystaiization,  used  to  season  or  preserve 
meats.  This  is  usually  called  common  salt. 
Salt  is  either  procured  by  evaporating  sea- 
w'aler,  or  the  water  of  salt  springs;  or  dug 
in  mines.  White  salt  and  bay  salt  are  of 
the  former  kind ; and  fossil  or  rock  salt  of 
the  latter.  In  sea  salt  prepared  by  rapid 
evaporation,  the  insoluble  portion  is  a mix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime  with  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  a fine  siliceous  sand ; and,  in 
the  salt  prepared  from  Cheshire  brine,  is 
almost  entirely  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
insoluble  part  of  the  less  pure  pieces  of 
rock  salt  is  chiefly  of  a marly  earth,  with 
some  sulphate  of  lime.  Some  estimate  of 
the  general  proportion  of  this  impurity  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  government, 
in  levying  the  duties,  allow  ed  65  pounds  to 
the  bushel  of  rock  salt,  instead  of  66  pounds, 
the  usual  w’cight  of  a bushel  of  salt.  In 
Caramania,  in  Asia,  Chardin  tells  us,  rock 
salt  is  so  abundant,  and  the  atmosphere  so 
dry,  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  as  stone  for 
building  their  houses.  This  mineral  is  also 
found  on  the  whole  elevated  table  land  of 
Great  Tartnry,  Thibet,  and  Ilindostan. 
Extensive  plains  in  Fersia  are  covered  w ith 
a saline  cfllorcscence ; and,  referring  to  the 
account  of  travellers,  the  island  of  Ormus, 
in  the  Persian  gulf,  is  one  large  mass  of 
rock  salt.  According  to  Ilorncinnnn,  there 
is  A mass  of  rock  salt  spread  over  the  moun- 
tains that  bound  the  desert  of  J^ybiii  to  the 
iiortli,  so  vast  that  no  eye  can  reach  its  ter- 
mination in  one  direction,  and  its  breadth 
he  computed  to  be  several  miles.  Uock 
salt  has  also  been  found  in  New'  South 
Wales.  The  principal  deposit  in  Great 
Ilritain  is  in  Cheshire.  The  beds  altcrnnto 
with  clay  and  marl,  which  contain  gypsum. 
It  occurs  also  at  Droit wich  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  salt  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Northwicli  arc  very  extensive. 
They  have  been  wrought  since  16/0;  and 
the  quantity  of  salt  obtained  from  them  is 
greater,  probably,  than  is  obtained  from 
any  otlier  salt  mines  in  the  world:  but  the 
Cheshire  salt,  in  its  solid  form  when  dug 
from  the  mine,  is  not  sufllcicntly  pure  for 
use.  To  purifv  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  sen 
water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  sepa- 
rated bv  CTAporntion  and  crystaiization. 
Tlie  beds  or  masses  of  rock  salt  arc  ocra- 
I tionnlly  so  thick,  that  they  have  nut  been 
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COXTRCTIOXSaS  MELT  ICE  WITH  COMMO:V  SALT,  BT  WHICH  MEANS  THEY  PaOBUCE  COLD  MUCH  GREATER  THAN  THAT  OP  THE  ORIGINAL  ICE. 


SALT  MADE  PART  OP  THE  PAT  OP  THE  ROMAN  SOLDIERS,  WHICH  WAS  CALLED  SALARIDM  ; HENCE  OCR  WORD  SALARY. 


THE  SALTPETRE  CONSUMED  IN  ENGLAND  IS  BROUGHT  FROM  BENGAL.  | 
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yet  bored  through,  though  mined  for  many 
centuries  ; but  it  is  sometimes  disseminated 
in  small  masses  or  little  veins  among  the 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  marls  which 
accompany  or  overlie  the  greater  deposit. 
In  the  places  where  there  are  salt  springs, 
and  salt  works  are  carried  on  at  them,  the 
work-house  where  the  salt  is  made  is  al- 
ways called  the  wi/ch-kouse,  and  hence  it  is 
supposed  that  wyck  was  an  old  British 
word  for  salt,  as  all  the  towns  in  which  salt 
is  made  end  in  loj/ch ; as  Namptioych,  Droit- 
wych,  Middlexoych,  &c. — There  are  places  in 
America  where  the  sea  occasionally  over- 
flows, which,  on  the  water's  evaporating, 
leaves  the  salt.  These  are  called  licks^  and 
are  the  resort  of  vast  crowds  of  different 
quadrupeds. 

SALTS,  or  SALINE  SUBSTANCES,  with 
respect  to  their  chemical  properties,  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes ; into  acid  salts  or 
acids,  and  into  alkaline  salts  or  alkalies; 
and  from  the  mutual  combination  of  these 
two  arises  a third  class,  viz.  that  of  neutral 

salts. Acid  salts  are  distinguished  by 

their  sour  taste  when  diluted  with  water. 
Alkaline  salts  possess  a urinous,  burning, 
and  caustic  taste,  turn  the  syrup  of  violets 
to  a green,  have  a strong  affinity  for  acids, 
combine  with  oils  and  fat,  and  unite  readily 
with  water.  I^eutral  salts  are  so  called  be- 
cause they  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ; 
such  as  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  &c. : but  in  many 
„ secondary  salts  the  qualities  of  one  ingre- 
dient predominate. 

SALTTEK,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  eight 
greater  ordinaries ; a St.  Andrew's  cross. 

SALTPETRE.  [See  Nitre.] 

SALUTE,  in  military  discipline,  a testi- 
mony or  act  of  respect  performed  in  differ- 
ent w'ays,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
the  array,  the  officers  salute  by  dropping 
the  point  of  the  sword  ; also  by  lowering 
the  colours  and  beating  the  drums.  In  the 
navy,  salutes  are  madp  by  discharges  of 
cannon,  striking  the  colours  or  top-sails, 
or  by  volleys  of  small-arms.  Ships  always 
salute  with  an  odd  number  of  guns;  and 
galleys  with  an  even  number.  The  vessel 
under  the  wind  of  the  other  Arcs  first. 

SAL'VAGE,  in  commerce,  a recompense 
allow'ed  to  such  persons  as  have  assisted  in 
saving  goods  from  loss  at  sea,  or  ships  from 
shipwrecks,  ^4:c. 

SALVATEL'LA,  in  anatomy,  the  vein 
which  runs  along  the  arm,  and  terminates 
in  the  little  finger;  so  named  from  sains, 
health,  because  the  opening  of  it  was  for- 
merly thought  to  he  of  singular  use  in  hy- 
pochondriacal affections. 

SAMARTTAN,  an  inhabitantof  Samaria, 
or  one  that  belonged  to  the  sect  which  de- 
rived their  appellation  from  that  city.  After 
tiie  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  peo- 
ple remaining  in  its  territory,  (consisting  of 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Afanasseh,  min- 
gled with  some  Assyrian  colonists),  were 
called  Samaritans  by  the  Greeks,  from  the 
city  of  Samaria,  around  which  they  dwelt. 
When  the  Jews,  on  their  return  from  cap- 
tivity, rebuilt  the  temple  of  .Icrusalem,  the 
Samaritans  desired  to  aid  in  the  work  ; but 


their  offers  were  rejected  by  the  Jews,  who  : . ! 
looked  upon  them  as  unclean,  on  account  . e 
of  their  mixture  with  heathens;  and  the  j S 
Samaritans  revenged  themselves  by  hinder-  | k 
ing  the  building  of  the  city  and  temple.  | ® 
Hence  the  hatred  which  prevailed  between  | 5 j 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  w’hich,  in  the  j o | 
time  of  Jesus,  when  the  latter  were  con-  t i 
fined  to  a narrow  strip  of  country  between  ' • 
Judea  and  Galilee,  prevented  all  intercourse  : 
between  them,  and  still  continues.  In  their  j s • 
religious  opinions  and  usages  they  resein-  a 
hie  those  Jew^s  who  reject  the  Talmud,  and  “ , 
differ  from  the  rabbinical  Jews,  in  receiring  j * i 
only  the  Pentateuch  and  book  of  Joshua,  *;•  ‘ 
and  iu  rejecting  all  the  otherportions  of  the  ^ i 
Bible,  as  well  as  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  < I 
traditions  : hut  in  their  manners,  rites,  and  ^ { 
religious  ceremonies,  they  adhere  strictly  i 'I 
to  the  Mosaic  law.  5 

SA'MIAN  EARTH  (from  the  isle  of  Sa-  - ■ 
mos),  the  name  of  a species  of  marl,  used  in  * « | 
medicine  as  an  astringent.  ; ^ 

SA'MIEL,  the  Arabian  name  for  a hot  i * i 
suffocating  wind  peculiar  to  the  desert  of  , s j 
Arabia.  It  blow  s over  the  deserts  in  the  § ' 
month  of  July  and  August:  it  approaches  , 
the  very  gates  of  Bagdat,  but  is  said  never  h I 
to  affect  a person  within  its  walls.  It  fre-  ^ ; 
quently  passes  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  < ; 
and  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  its  dire  ^ \ 
effects,  but  by  falling  on  the  ground,  and  < 
keeping  the  face  close  to  the  earth.  Those  s i 
who  are  negligent  of  this  precaution  expe-  - 
rience  instant  suffocation.  [See  Simoon.]  J | 

SA'MIUS  LA'PIS,  or  Samian  Stone,  in  u : 
mineralogy,  a stone  brought  from  the  island  ^ i 
of  Samos,  and  used  by  goldsmiths  in  bright-  « 
ening  and  polishing  gmd.  - 

S.AMNI'TES,  in  antiquity,  a sort  of  gla-  < 
diators  who  derived  their  name  from  their  ^ 
armour.  They  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  and 
others. 

SAMTHIRE,  aplant  of  the  genus  Crith- 
mum.  It  grows  on  rocks  near  the  sea  shore, 
where  it  is  w’ashed  by  the  salt  water.  It  i* 
used  for  pickling. 

SAM'UEL,  The  Books  of,  two  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called,  as 
being  usually  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Sam- 
uel. The  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  books  j 
of  Kings,  are  a continued  history  of  the  | 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.^ 

The  first  book  of  Samuel  comprehends  the 
transactions  under  the  government  of  Eh 
and  Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  first  kin^ 
and  also  the  acts  of  David  while  he  li'^ 
under  Saul,  The  second  book  is 
occupied  in  relating  the  transactions  of  Da- 
vid’s reign. 

SAN.BENTTO,n  kind  of  linen  garment, 
painted  with  hideous  figures,  and  worn  by 
persons  condemned  by  the  Inquisition.  Also 
a coat  of  sackcloth  used  by  penitcuts  on 
their  reconciliation  to  the  church. 

SANCTIFICATION,  in  an  cvnngrhral 
sense,  the  act  of  God’s  grace  by  which  the  ^ 
affections  of  men  arc  purified  or  alienaU  tt  g 
from  sin  and  the  world,  and  exalted  to  a 
supreme  love  of  God. 

SANCTUAUY,  in  a general  sense,  any 
sacred  asylum  ; but  more  especially  signil) 
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MOUNT  SINAI  IS  A GBANITE  ROCK;  MOUNT  HOREB  18  OF  SANDSTONE. 
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inj?  THE  Sanctum-Sanctorum,  the  most 
retired  part  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
called  also  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  which  was 
kept  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  into  which 
no  person  was  permitted  to  enter  except  the 
high-priest,  and  that  only  once  a year,  to 
intercede  for  the  people. 

SAND,  any  mass  or  collection  of  fine 
particles  of  stone,  particularly  of  the  sili- 
ceous kind,  but  not  strictly  reduced  to  pow- 
der or  dust.  Sand  is  of  great  use  in  the 
glass  manufacture ; the  wliite  writing  sand 
j being  employed  for  making  the  white  glass, 
and  a coarse  greenish  looking  sand  for 
the  green  glass.  In  agriculture  it  seems 
^ to  be  the  office  of  sand  to  make  unctuous 
I earths  fertile,  and  fit  to  support  vegetables, 
j &c. ; for  earth  alone,  we  find,  is  liable  to 
j coalesce,  and  gather  into  a hard  coherent 

mass,  as  appears  in  clay. Sands,  in  the 

I plural,  tracts  of  land  consisting  of  sand, 

I like  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa. 

SAN'DiXX,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  costly 
slipper,  worn  by  the  Greek  and  Homan 
ladies,  made  of  silk  or  other  precious  stuffs, 
and  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver. 

san  dal  wood,  or  SAN  DERS- 
WOOD,  a kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  of  three  kinds,  the  white, 
the  yellow,  and  the  red.  The  tree  which 
produces  the  two  former  is  of  the  genus 
Santalum.  Its  w’ood  has  a bitter  taste  and 
an  aromatic  smell.  The  oriental  nations 
burn  it  in  their  bouses  for  the  sake  of  its 
fragrant  odour,  and  wdth  the, powder  of  it  a 
paste  is  prepared,  with  which  they  anoint 
their  bodies.  The  white  is  the  w'ood  next 
to  the  bark ; the  yellow  is  the  inner  part  of 
the  tree.  The  red  sandal-wood  is  obtained 
from  a different  tree,  the  Pterocarpus  son- 
fo/intu.’  it  is  of  a dull  ^d  colour,  has  little 
taste  or  smell,  and  is  principally  used  as  a 
colouring  drug. 

SAN'DAliACH,  or  GUM  SAN'DA- 
EACH,  a resinous  substance  exuding  from 
< a tree  that  grows  in  Barbary,  and  also  from 
the  juniper  tree.  It  is  used  in  powder  to 
. prevent  ink  from  sinking  or  spreading. 

SAN  D'BAGS,  bags  fitted  for  bolding  sand 
or  earth,  and  used  in  repairing' breaches  in 
fortifications,  &c. 

BAND-BOX,  in  botany,  a tree  or  plant 
'<‘of  the  genus  Kura.  It  is  said  that  the  peri- 
' carp  of  the  fruit  will  burst  in  the  heat  of 
' the  day  with  a loud  report,  and  throw  the 
'^seeds  to  a distance. 

SAND'-EKL,  in  ichthyology,  the  ammo- 
dyte,  A fish  rcsemblirig  an  ccl,  but  seldom 
exceeding  a foot  in  length.  Its  head  is 
compressed,  and  the  body  cvlindricat,  with 
scales  hardly  perceptible.  It  coils  with  its 
head  in  the  centre,  and  penetrates  into  the 
sand ; whence  its  name. 

SAN'DEVEIl,  or  SAN'DIVEK,  a whitish 
•salt  which  is  cast  up  from  the  materials  of 
. <lass  in  fusion,  ancL  floating  on  the  top,  is 
‘i^kimmed  off.  A similar  substance  is  thrown 
)ut  in  eruptions  of  volcanoes.  It  is  used 
n the  fusion  of  certain  ores,  and  is  also 
employed  in  medicine. 

8ANDTIPKE,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of 
he  genus  Trinya, 


SAND'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  masses  of 
stone  composed  chiefly  of  quartz  united  by 
a cement,  calcareous,  marly,  or  siliceous. 
Sandstones  usually  consist  of  the  materials 
of  older  rocks,  as  granite,  broken  up  and 
comminuted,  and  afterwards  deposited 
again. 

SANG  FROID  [Fr.  cold  blood],  freedom 
from  agitation  or  excitement  of  mind. 

SA^TGIAC,  the  title  of  a provincial  go- 
vernor in  Turkey,  next  in  authority  to  a bey 
or  viceroy. 

SAN'GUINE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
the  dark  red  colour,  represented  in  engrav- 
ing by  lines  hatched  across  one  another 
diagonally. 

SANTIEDRIM,  a word  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  the 
great  public  council,  civil  and  religious,  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  republic  or  hierarchy. 
This  council  consisted  of  seventy  elders, 
who  received  appeals  from  other  tribunals, 
and  had  power  of  life  and  death. 

SANIDTUM,  a genus  of  fossils  of  the 
class  of  selenites,  composed  of  plain  flat 
plates. 

SA'NIES,  in  medicine,  a thin  acrid  dis- 
charge of  serous  matter  from  wounds  or 
sores. 


SAN'SCRIT,  the  ancient  language  of 
Hindostan,  from  which  are  formed  all  the 
modern  languages  or  dialects  of  India.  In 
it  arc  written  tbe  ancient  books  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  now  considered  obsolete. 

SAN8-CULOTTES  [Fr.  from  sans, 
without,  and  breeches],  the  name 

given  in  derision  to  the  popular  party,  by 
the  aristocratical,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1/S9  ; but  though  in 
the  first  instance  applied  by  way  of  con- 
tempt, yet  when  the  fiercest  principles  of 
republicanism  prevailed,  sans-culottism  be- 
came a term  of  honour ; and  some  of  their 
bravest  generals  in  their  dispatches  an- 
nouncing their  victories,  gloried  in  the 
name. 

SAN'TALUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  -1  I'etrandria,  order  1 Monopy- 
nia.  The  single  species  is  the  white  and 
yellow  sandal-wood. 

SANTOLTNA,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
19  Synyenesia,  order  1 Polyyamia  aqualis. 
The  species  arc  shrubs,  as  the  /4bsinthium, 
or  common  lavender  cotton,  &c. 

8AF,  the  juice  of  plants,  wliich  flows 
chiefly  between  the  wood  and  the  bark. 
This  nutritive  substance  is  collected  by  the 
roots  witii  those  fibres  which  form  their 
terminations,  and  which  branch  out  in 
every  direction,  and  appear  to  seek  those 
substances  in  the  soil  best  qualified  to  sup- 
ply the  nourishment  which  it  is  their  pro- 
vince to  convey.  Tlic  juice,  or  sap,  thus 
extracted  from  the  soil,  is  drawn  up  the 
tree  by  the  efforts  of  vegetation,  caeh  branch 
and  each  buf  serving,  h^  its  demand  for 
nourishment,  as  a kind  ot  foreing-pump,  to 
suck  tlio  juice  up  to  the  topmost  shoot,  to 
extend  it  to  all  the  branches,  and,  in  a 
healthy  tree,  to  the  extremity  of  each  shoot. 
The  roots,  in  other  words,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  providers  of  the  aliment ; 


VALUABLE  METALLIC  ORBS  OFTEN  OCCUR  IN  TIIR  FORM  OF  SAND. 
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SANDAL-WOOD  GROWS  PRINCIPALLY  IN  MALABAR,  IN  THE  MOUNTAINOUS  COUNTRY  AT  A LITTLE  DISTANCE  FROM  THE  SEA  COAST. 


THE  WUITB  AND  FALK  BLUE  VARIETIES  OP  THE  SAPPHIRE,  BY  EXPOSURE  TO  HEAT,  BECOME  SNOW  WHITE,  AND  RESEMBLE  THE  DIAMOND. 


SATIRE,  AS  A SPECIES  OF  POETRY,  HAD  ITS  ORIGIN  WITH  THE  ROMANS. 
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while  the  branches,  shoots,  and  leaves  may 
be  fairly  described  as  the  appetite  of  the 
tree,  which  causes  it  to  consume  the  food 
thus  supplied  to  it. 

SAP'AJO,  in  zoology,  a division  of  the 
genus  Smia,  including  such  of  the  monkeys 
as  have  prehensile  tails. 

SAPIENTIiE  DENTES,  or  Wisdom 
Teeth,  in  anatomy,  the  two  last  or  inmost 
of  the  dentes  molares  of  the  upper  jaw,  one 
on  each  side;  so  called  because  they  ap- 
pear when  persons  are  supposed  to  be  at 
years  of  discretion. 

SAPONA'RIA,  in  botany,  the  soap'Wortf 
of  which  there  are  nine  species.  The  Sapo- 
nai'ia  officinalis  is  a British  plant,  and  has 
a creeping  root,  so  that  in  a short  time  it 
would  fill  a very  large  space  of  ground.  A 
decoction  of  this  plant  is  used  to  cleanse 
and  scour  woollen  cloths;  the  poorer  peo- 
ple in  some  countries  use  it  instead  of  soap 
for  washing. 

SAPPHIC  (pron.  saf'ic),  pertaining  to 
Sappho,  a Grecian  poetess ; as  Sapphic 
odes,  &c.  The  Sapphic  verse  consists  of 
eleven  syllables  in  five  feet,  of  which  the 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  trochees,  the 
second  a spondee,  and  the  third  a dactyl,  in 
the  first  three  lines,  of  each  stanza,  with  a 
fourth  consisting  only  of  a dactyl  and  a 
spondee. 

SAP'PHIRE,  a precious  stone  of  a fine 
blue  colour.  In  hardness  it  is  only  inferior 
to  the  diamond;  and  the  sapphire  which  is 
found  in  the  same  mines  with  the  ruby,  is 
nearly  allied  to  that  gem.  They  are  found 
in  various  places ; as  Pegu,  Calicut,  Cana- 
nor,  and  Ceylon,  in  Asia;  and  Bohemia  and 
Silesia,  in  Europe.  The  most  liighly  prized 
varieties  are  the  crimson  and  carmine  red ; 
these  are  the  oriental  ruby  of  the  jeweller : 
the  next  is  sapphire ; and  the  last  is  sap- 
phire, or  oriental  topaz.  The  asterias,  or 
star-stone,  is  a very  beautiful  variety,  in 
which  the  colour  is  generally  of  a reddish 
violet,  with  an  opalescent  lustre. 

SAPTING,  in  sieges,  &c.,  the  act  of 
working  underground  to  gain  the  descent  of 
a ditch,  counterscarp,  &c. 

SAR'ABAND,  adnnee  and  a tunc  used  in 
Spain,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saracens. 

S.VR'COCOL,  or  Sarcocolla,  a gum 
resin  brought  from  Persia  and  Arabia  in 
small  grains  of  a light  yellow  or  red  colour, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  a tree 
called  by  botanists  the  penaa  sarcocolla. 

SAIPCOLITE,  a substance  of  a vitreous 
nature,  and  of  a rose-flesh  colour,  found 
near  Vesuvius. 

SARCOL'OGY,  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body, 
as  tbe  muscles,  fat,  intestines,  vessels,  &c. 

SARCO'MA,  any  fleshy  excrescence  on 
an  animal  body. 

SARCOPIPAGUS,  a species  of  lime-stone 
of  which  ancient  coflins  were  made,  and 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  had  the  power  of 
destroying  within  forty  days  the  corpses 
put  into  them.  This  quality  brought  the 
stone  into  use  for  coflins,  and  thus  the  name 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  coflins  of  stone, 
though  often  used  for  a contrary  purpose  to 


that  which  the  name  expresses.  Of  the  great 
number  of  sarcophagi  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  several  are  known  by  particu- 
lar names;  as,  the  sarcophagus  of  Homer, 
in  the  Besborodko  gardens  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; and  that  of  ^exander  the  Great,  in 
the  British  Museum,  once  in  the  mosque  of 
St.  Athanasius  at  Alexandria.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British  from  the  French,  during 
their  memorable  campaign  in  Eg^  pt. 

SARDONTC I/AUGH  (rtaaa  sardonieua), 
so  called  from  the  herb  sardoniUt  which 
being  eaten  is  said  to  cause  a dea^y  con- 
vulsive laughter,  or  spasmodic  grin. 

SAR'DONYX,  a genus  of  semi-pellucid 
gems,  of  the  onyx  structure,  zoned  or  tabu- 
lated, and  composed  of  the  matter  of  the 
onyx  variegated  with  that  of  the  red  or  yel- 
low carnelian. 

SAR'GUS,  in  ichthyology,  a fish  of  the 
Mediterranean,  whose  body  is  variegated 
with  brown  transverse  rings. 

SARMEN'TOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a stem  that  is  filiform  and  almost  naked, 
or  having  only  leaves  in  branches  at  the 
joints  or  knots,  where  it  strikes  root. 

SARI^IENTO'S.E,  in  botany,  one  of  Lin- 
nspus’s  natural  orders,  consisting  of  plants 
which  have  climbing  stems  and  branches,  ' 
like  the  vine.  | 

SARSAPARIL'LA,  in  botany,  a plant  ; 
growing  in  S.  America  and  the  W.  Indies;  a | 
species  of  SmilaXf  valued  in  medicine  for  its  | 
mucilaginous  and  demulcent  qualities.  i 

SAS'SAFRAS,  in  botany,  a tree  of  the  , 
genus  Laurus,  whose  bark  has  an  aromatic 
smell  and  taste,  and  is  used  in  mediciue. 

SAS'SOHNE,  in  chemistry,  native  bora*  ; 
cic  acid,  found  in  saline  incrustaiions  on  | 
the  borders  of  hot  springs  near  Sasso,  in  ; 
tiic  territory  of  Florence. 

SAS'TRA,  among  tbe  Hindoos,  a book 
containing  sacred  ordinances.  The  six  great 
£aatraa,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  wn- 
tain  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  j 
These  arc  called  the  Veda,  Upaveda,  ^e•  j 
danga,  Parana,  Dhcrma,and  Dersana.  i 

SAT  ELLITE,  in  astronomy,  small  : 
planet  revolving  round  another.  [See  As-  | 
TRONOMY,  Planet,  &c.]  i 

SAT  IN,  a soft,  closely-woven  silk,  with  \ 
a glossy  surface.  In  the  manufacture  of ; 
other  silken  stuffs,  each  half  of  the  warp »»  ; 
raised  alternately;  but  in  weaving  satm,  ; 
the  workman  only  raises  the  fifth  or  tbe  j 
eighth  part  of  the  warp;  in  which  "J?"'*  j 
acquires  that  lustre  and  brilliancy  wnicD  i 
distinguish  it  from  most  other  kinds  oi  j 
silks.  Satin  has  become  of  late  an  article  * 
of  considerable  use  for  hats.  The  chin  j 
seats  of  the  satin  manufacture  arc  Lyons  m , 
Franco,  and  Genoa  and  Florence  in  Italy- 
S ATT  RE,  in  literature,  a species  ot 
writing,  generally  poetical,  the  object  oi 
which  is  always  castigation.  It 
poses  not  merely  muen  natural  wii,  be 
also  acute  observation,  and  much  variety  o 
life  and  manners  to  call  this  wit  into  cxet* 
ciac. 

SATURATION,  in  chemistry,  expre^"^ 
that  point  at  which  a body  ceases  to  ha'» 
the  power  of  dissolving  another ; thuswn 
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IX  TUB  GOLDEN  AGE,  THEY  SAT,  TRUTH,  LOVB  AND  CONFIDENCE  UNITED  ALL. 
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nitric  acid  has  dissolved  lime  to  its  fullest 
extent,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  lime. 

SATURDAY,  the  last  dav  of  the  week. 
The  Scandinavians,  and  from  them  the 
Saxons,  had  a deity  named  Seaier,  from 
whom  the  English  name. of  the  diet  Satvr- 
nil  of  the  Romans  may  be  derived ; but  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  clear. 

SATURE'IA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
I plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  1 Gymno- 
! tpermia.  Plants  of  this  genua  arc  garden 
I herbs,  well  know'n  by  the  name  of  savory. 

I SA'TURN,  in  astronomy,  a vei7  conspi- 

• cuous  planet,  though  not  so  brilliant  as 
! Jupiter,  Venus,  or  even  Mars.  Its  diameter 

is  nearly  S0,000  miles,  its  distance  from  the 
sun  903  millions  of  miles,  and  its  periodical 
rcTolation  round  that  luminary  is  performed 
I in  little  less  than  30  of  our  years.  Saturn 
is  supposed  to  have  a rotation  about  its  axis 
in  little  more  than  12  hours  ; and  it  is  en- 
compassed with  two  broad  rings,  w hich  are 
j probably  of  considerable  importance  in 
! rcdecting  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the 
I planet. 

I SATURNA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  in 
i honour  of  Saturn.  The  Saturnalia  had  their 
I origin  in  Greece,  but  by  whom  they  were 
instituted  or  introduced  among  the  Romans 
; is  not  know'n ; but  they  were  celebrated 

• with  such  circumstances  as  were  thought 
j characteristic  of  the  golden  age;  particu- 
I larlythe  overthrow  of  distinction  and  rank, 
j Slaves  were  reputed  masters  duriug  the 

• three  davs  of  this  festivity ; were  at  liberty 
to  say  w hat  they  pleased  ; and,  in  hne,  were 
served  at  table  by  their  owners.  These  fes- 
tivities, in  which  men  indulged  in  riot  with- 
out restraint,  w'ere  held  annually  about  the 

i middle  of  December. 

SATURNITE,  a m§tallic  substance  of 
> recent  discovery,  separated  from  lead  in 
^ torrefaction,  resembling  lead  in  its  colour, 
^ weight,  solubility  in  acids,  &c.,  but  more 
li  fusible  and  brittle. 

SATYR,  a sylvan  deity  or  demi-god,  rc- 
V presented  as  a monster,  half  man  and  half 
gfMt,  having  horns  on  his  head,  a hairy  body, 
with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a goat.  Satyrs  arc 
usually  found  in  tiie  train  of  Racchus,  and 
have  been  distinguished  for  lasciviousness 

• and  riot. 

SAT;  CI8SK,  in  the  art  of  war,  n long 
pipe  or  bag,  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or 
of  leather,  filled  with  powder,  nncl  extending 
r from  the  chamber  of  the  mine  to  the  cn- 
I trance  of  the  gallery.  It  serves  to  commu- 
nicate fire  to  mines,  caissons,  bomb-chcsts, 
&c. 

8AUCISSONS,  in  fortification,  faggots 
or  fascines,  made  of  great  boughs  of  trees 
'oound  together;  their  use  being  to  cover 
; Dcn,  nr  to  make  epaulements,  Ac. 

SAU'RIAN,  an  epithet  designating  an 
order  of  reptiles;  pertaining  to  the  lizard 

• ipecies. 

SAUS'HURITE,  a mineral  approaching 
’ indti/ufife,  of  a whitish  gray  or  green  co- 
our;  named  from  Saussure,  the  discoverer. 

SAUTKRKAir  (Pr.},  in  mechniiics,  a 
erm  for  a small  piece  of  loose  wood  in  a 
-oortoise,  which  causes  certain  instruments 


to  go  off  by  means  of  a feather  that  is 
placed  in  its  tongue  or  languet. 

SAUTEREL'LE  [Fr.],  in  mechanics,  a 
terra  for  an  instrument  used  by  stone-cut- 
ters and  carpenters  to  trace  and  form 
angles. 

SAVAN'NA,  or  SAVAN'NAH,  an  exten- 
sive open  plain,  destitute  of  trees. 

SAXTFRAGE,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  of  many  species.  Also,  a medicine 
that  has  the  reputation  of  being  a solvent 
for  the  stone. 

SCA'BIES,  in  medicine,  a disease  of  the 
skin,  accompanied  by  itching,  caused  by 
insects  breeding  in  the  parts  affected. 

SCABIO'SA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  4 Tetrandria,  order  1 ilfowo- 
gynia.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  mostly  per- 
ennials, as  the  Alpine  scabious,  &c. 

SCAR'RID/E,  the  63d  Linnccan  natural 
order  of  plants,  with  rough  leaves ; as  the 
fig,  hemp,  &c. 

SCAGLIO'LA,  or  SCALIO'LA,  a mix- 
ture of  fine  gypsum  and  powdered  selenite, 
made  into  a paste  with  glue,  and  serving  to 
form  paintings  of  a stony  hardness.  The 
process  is  as  follows: — Upon  a tablet  of 
white  stucco  (consisting  of  this  gypsum 
paste),  the  outlines  of  the  work  designed 
are  traced  with  a sharp  instrument,  and 
the  cavities  thus  made  are  filled  up  with 
successive  layers  of  paste,  of  the  same  com- 

osition,  but  coloured.  It  takes  a very 

igh  polish,  and,  when  executed  by  a skil- 
ful workman,  is  an  admirable  imitation  of 
marble. 

SCALD,  among  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians, a poet;  one  whose  occupation  was 
to  compose  poems  in  honour  of  distin- 
guished men  and  their  achievements,  and 
to  recite  and  sing  them  on  public  occa- 
sions. 

SCALE,  a most  useful  mathematical  in- 
strument, made  of  any  hard  material.  The 
principal  divisions  ore  half  an  inch,  and 
the  horizontal  lines  divide  it  into  ten  parts, 
or  the  2Uth  of  an  inch;  while  by  sloping 
the  lines  in  the  left-hand  division,  the 
tenths  arc  divided  into  tenths  of  tcnllis,  or 
KiUths  of  the  half  inch,  by  progressively 
nscundiiig  or  descending. Hcale,  in  mu- 

sic, a scries  of  sounds  rising  or  falling 
towards  acuteness  or  gravity. In  geo- 

graphy, a tcale  nf  milet  on  a map,  for 

measuring  the  distances  of  places. In 

arithmetic,  tcale  of  notation,  the  order  of 
progression  on  which  any  system  of  arith- 
metic is  founded,  as  the  decennary  scale, 

which  computes  by  tens. Scalet,  rcccp- 

tarlcs  at  tlic  end  of  two  equal  levers,  to 
detenninc  the  weight  of  bodies  by  standard 
bodies  of  stamped  metal,  in  pounds, 

ounces,  Ac. Also,  nUemate  layers,  as 

the  tcalet  of  fish,  serpents,  Ac. 

SCA'LE-STONE,  or  HCIIAAI/8TEIN,  a 
rare  mineral,  of  a grayish  or  nearly  white 
colour,  tinged  with  green,  yellow,  or  red. 
It  is  also  called  ia/eltpath  and  tabular tpan 
and  is  composed  of  thin  laiiiitia’  collected 
into  large  prismatic  concretions. 

HCAI/LOF,  in  ichthyology,  n genus  of 
shell-fish  called  pecten.  Tiic  shell  is  hi- 
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SATUBXIAX  PERIOD,  OR  BEIGX  OF  SATURX,  WAS  TBB  GOLDEN  AGE,  WHICH  POETS  VIED  WITH  EACH  OTHER  IN  CELEBRATING. 


AMO^G  TUK  EGYPTIANS,  THE  “ SCARABjEUB  SACER”  PASSED  AS  THE  SYMBOL  OF  IMMORTALITY,  AND  AS  THE  EMBLEM  OF  THE  SUN, 


THE  SCAUABiEirS  18  VERY  OFTEN  POUND  ON  EGYPTIAN  MONUMENTS. 
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valvular,  the  hinge  toothless,  having  a 
small  ovated  hollow. 

SCAL'FEL,  in  surgery,  a hnife  used  in 
anatomical  dissections  and  surgical  ope- 
rations. 

SCALP'ING-IRON,  or  SCALFER,  an 
instrument  used  in  surgery  for  scraping 
foul  and  carious  bones. 

SC  AM' MO  NY,  in  natural  history,  a 
gum-resin,  obtained  from  a plant  of  that 
name,  of  a blackish  gray  colour,  a strong 
nauseous  smell,  and  a bitter  and  very  acrid 
taste.  It  is  a strong  and  eiticacious  purga- 
tive. The  best  scammony  comes  from  Alep- 
po in  light  spungy  masses,  easily  friable. 

SCANDALUM  MAGNATUM,  in  law,  a 
defamatory  speech  or  writing  made  or  pub- 
lished to  the  injury  of  a person  of  dignity. 

SCAN'NING,  in  Latin  poetry,  the  exa- 
mining a verse  by  counting  the  feet,  to  see 
whether  the  quantities  be  duly  observed; 
or,  according  to  modern  usage,  to  recite  or 
measure  verse  by  distinguishing  the  feet  in 
pronunciation. 

SCAPE,  in  botany,  a stem  bearing  the 
fructification  without  leaves,  as  in  the  nar- 
cissus and  hyacinth. 

SCA'PE-GOAT,  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  a 
goat  which  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  the  high-priest  laid  his 
hands  upon  him,  confessing  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  putting  them  on  the  head  of 
the  goat;  after  which  the  goat  was  turned 
loose  into  the  wilderness. — Levit.  xvi. 

SCA'PEMENT,  in  clock-work,  the  man- 
ner of  communicating  the  impulse  of  the 
wheels  to  the  pendulum.  Common  scape- 
ments  consist  of  the  swing  wheel  and  pallets 
only ; but  modern  improvements  have  added 
other  levers  or  detents,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  friction. 

SCAP'OLITE,  a mineral  which  com- 
monly occurs  in  four  or  eight-sided  prisms, 
terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids.  It  is 
the  radiated,  foliated,  and  compact  scapoUte 
of  Jameson  ; but  from  the  variety  of  aspects 
under  which  it  has  appeared,  it  has  often 
been  mistaken  as  affording  the  foundation 
of  several  new  species. 

SCAI^'ULA,  in  anatomy,  the  shoulder- 
blade  ; a bone  which  approaches  nearly  to 
a triangular  figure,  and  is  fixed,  not  unlike 
a buckler,  to  the  upper,  posterior,  and 
lateral  part  of  the  thorax,  extending  from 
the  first  to  about  tlio  seventh  rib.  The 
uses  of  the  scapula  arc  to  sustain  the  arms, 
and  join  them  to  the  body,  to  serve  for  the 
insertion  of  several  muscles,  and  to  add 
somewhat  to  the  necessary  defence  of  the 
parts  contained  within  the  thorax. 

SCAP  ULAR,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
given  to  a feat licr  which  snrings  from  tlic 
shoulder  of  the  wing,  and  lies  along  the 
side  of  the  back. 

SCAP'ULARY,  a part  of  the  habit  of 
certain  religious  orders  in  the  Pomish 
church,  consisting  of  two  narrow  slips  of 
cloth  worn  over  the  gown,  covering  the 
back  and  breast,  and  extending  to  the  feet. 

S(y  A RA  B/E'US,  in  entomology,  the 
hectic,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Co/e- 
optera,  of  which  there  arc  several  hundred 


species.  In  this  country,  the  Scarahetut 
melolontha,  or  cock-chaferj  is  very  common. 
The  larva  inhabits  ploughed  lands,  and 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  corn ; and  the  com- 
plete insect  makes  its  appearance  during 
the  middle  or  the  decline  of  summer.  This 
insect  sometimes  appears  in  such  prodi- 
gious numbers,  as  almost  to  strip  the  trees 
of  their  foliage,  and  to  produce  mischiefs 
nearly  approaching  to  those  of  the  locust 
tribe.  A species  of  great  beauty  is  the 
Scarabaus  auraius,  or  golden  beetle,  about 
the  size  of  the  common  or  black  garden 
beetle  ; the  colour  is  most  brilliant,  liigbly 
varnished,  and  of  a golden  green. 

SCARF'-SKIN,  in  anatomy,  the  first  and 
outermost  of  the  three  lamina  of  which  the 
skin  is  composed,  and  which  is  full  of  pores. 

SCARIFICA'TION,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  making  several  incisions  in  the 
skiu  with  a lancet  or  a cupping  .instru- 
ment. 

SCARLATI'NA,  in  medicine,  the  scarlet 
fever,  a genus  of  diseases  in  the  class  Py- 
rexia,  and  order  Exanthemaia,  of  Cullen, 
characterized  by  contagious  synocha,  and  a 
scarlet  eruption  appearing  on  the  skin  in 
patches,  w’hich,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, assumes  one  universal  redness,  per- 
vading the  face,  body,  and  limbs. 

SCAR'LET-O.YK,  in  botany,  the  Qwercus 
coccifera^  or  kennes  oak,  producing  small 
glandular  excrescences,  called  kermes  or 
scarlet-grain.  It  is  used  for  dyeing  scarlet. 

SCARP,  in  fortification,  the  interior  talus 
or  slope  of  the  ditch  next  the  place  at  the 

foot  of  the  rampart. In  heraldry,  the 

scarf  which  military  commanders  wear  for 
ornament. 

SCENE,  in  the  drama,  has  four  signifi- 
cations: in  its  primitive  one,  it  denotes  a 
theatre,  the  word  meaning  a tent  or  booth; 
in  its  second,  a decoration  of  a theatre,  as 
tlie  painting  e.xliibitcd  between  the  acts; 
in  its  third  sense,  a scene  is  the  place  in 
which  the  action  is  performed,  as  in  a room 
or  in  a garden  ; and  in  its  fourth,  it  means 
that  portion  of  a drama  which  belongs  to 
the  same  person  or  persons,  in  one  place. 

SCE'NERY,  the  appearance  of  the  vari- 
ous objects  presented  to  our  view;  as,  the 
scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
Richmond  is  diversified  and  ploa.ring;  or, 
the  landscape  scenery  presented  to  the  view 
from  the  Malvern  hills  is  picturesque  and 

varied! 'I'lie  paintings  representing  the 

scenery  of  n play. 

SCE'N0G'R.\PI1Y,  in  pcrspcciivo,  stands 
opposed  to  iciinography  and  orthography. 
Ichnography  is  the  ground-plan;  orthogra- 
phy, the  elevation  or  a fiat  view  of  a fnmt 
of  an  object;  and  scenography,  is  the  per- 
spective view,  which  lakes  several  sides, 
and  represents  everything  in  its  apparent 
proportions.  i 

SCEPTICISM,  also  called  Vyrrhonism  \ 
(from  its  founder,  Pyrrho,  who  lived  under 
Alexander  the  Great),  the  doctrine  ot  a j 
sect  of  philosophers,  who  maintained  iliat 
no  certain  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the 
senses,  and  who  therefore  doubted  ol  every  ^ 
thing. In  theology,  scepticism  is  a de- 
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TUB  SCARAnAtUS  UBRCUI.K8  IS  THE  LAROKST  KIND  OF  BKETLK  KNOWN. 
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■Wl^fCUBSTBB  COLLEGE  WAS  FOUSDED  BY  WILLIAM  OF  WYKEUAM,  IN  1587. 


sch]  ■a  Kcto  Bictionary  of  tf;e  IBelles  l£ettres.  [sci 

Dial  of  the  divine  ori^n  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  of  the  being,  perfections,  or 
truth  of  God.  [See  Philosophy.] 

SCEPTRE,  a short  staff,  the  emblem  of 
sovereign  power.  It  is  an  ensign  of  royalty 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  crown.  It 
was  at  drstan  unornamented  staff,  or  baton, 
but  aftenvards  became  covered  with  orna- 
ments in  ivory,  gold,  &c.  At  the  present 
time  the  sceptre  and  ball  form  the  two 
most  important  emblems  of  royal  and  im- 
perial power. 

SCilED'ULE,  in  law*,  a scroll  of  paper 
or  parchment  appended  to  a will  or  any 
other  deed.  .-Vlso  an  inventory  of  goods,  &c. 

SCHE'LIUM,  or  SCHEE'LIN,  in  mine- 
ralogy, names  by  which  tungsten  is  some- 
times called.  It  is  a hard  brittle  metal  of 
a grayish  w'hite  colour,  and  brilliant. 

"SCHENE,  in  antiquity,  an  Egyptian  mea- 
sure of  length,  equal  to  sixty  stadia,  or 
about  seven  miles  and  a half. 

SCHERO'MA,  in  medicine,  a dryness  of 
the  eye  from  the  want  of  the  lachrymal 
fluid. 

SCHE'SIS,  in  medicine,  an  appellation 
designating  the  general  state  or  disposition 

of  the  body  or  mind. In  rhetoric,  a flgure 

of  speech  whereby  a certain  affection  or  in- 
clination of  the  adversary  is  feigned  on  pur- 
pose to  be  answered. 

SCHIL'LER-SPAR,  a mineral  contain- 
ing two  sub-species,  bronzile  and  common 
schiller-spar.  It  frequently  occurs  inter- 
mingled with  serpentine,  and  when  exposed 
to  a high  degree  of  heat,  it  becomes  iiard, 
and  forms  a porcelain-like  mass. 

SCHISM,  in  a theological  sense,  a divi- 
sion or  separation  in  a church  or  denomina- 
tion of  Christians ; or  breach  of  unity  among 
neople  of  the  same  religious  persuasion. 
Hence,  one  who  sdbarates  from  an  esta- 
blished church  or  religious  faith  is  termed 
a tcAUmafie.^— In  scripture,  the  word 
fcAijnt  seems  to  denote  a brcacli  of  charity, 
rather  than  a difference  of  doctrine. 

SCHIST,  or  SHIS'f'US,  a name  given  to 
difi’erent  kinds  of  stones,  but  particularly 
those  of  the  argillaceous  kind. 

SCHOLASTICS,  a class  of  philosophers 
or  schoolmen,  who  arose  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  taught  a peculiar  kind  of  philosophy, 
which  consisted  in  applying  the  ancient  di- 
alectics to  theology,  and  intimately  uniting 
both.  On  account  of  the  excessive  suhtilty 
which  prevailed  in  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, the  expression  seholits/ie  has  been 
used  for  the  extreme  of  su6til/y.  After  the 
Reformation  and  the  revival  of  letters,  the 
system  gradually  declined,  till  it  gave  ulncc 
to  the  enlightened  philosophy  of  lora  Ha- 
con  and  the  great  men  who  have  followed 
in  his  trark  and  carried  out  his  principles. 

SCH  O'L  I A,  notes  or  annotations  on 
an  ancient  author.^— .SeAofiasf,  one  who 
writes  scholia,  for  the  purpose  of  illus 
trating  ancient  authors. 

SCHOOL,  a ho!j«e  or  place  of  rendezvous 
for  pupils  or  students  to  receive  instruction 
in  various  arts  and  branches  of  useful  and 
necessary  knowledge.  In  modern  usage, 
the  word  school  comprehends  every  place  of 

education,  whether  a college,  an  academy, 
a primary  school,  or  a school  for  learning 
any  single  art  or  accomplishment.  “The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  science, 
and  in  the  whole  condition  of  modern  na- 
tions, who  are  no  longer  dependent,  like 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  for  their  means  of 
intellectual  culture,  on  the  remains  of  an- 
cient civilization,  necessarily  make  the  cha- 
racter of  school  instruction  very  different 
from  what  it  was  formerly,  when  the  whole 
intellectual  wealth  of  Europe  was  contained 
in  two  languages;  and  though  these  noble 
idioms  will  always  retain  a high  place  in  a 
complete  system  of  education,  yet  their  im- 
portance is  comparatively  less,  while  that 
of  the  natural  sciences,  history,  geography, 
politics,  &c.  has  very  much  increased.  All 
this  has  had  a great  influence  upon  scliools, 
and  will  have  a still  greater.  The  import- 
ance of  education,  moreover,  is  now  set  in 
strong  relief  by  the  general  conviction,  en- 
tertained in  free  countries,  that  the  general 
diffusion  of  know'ledge  is  the  only  true 
security  for  well-regulated  liberty,  which 
must  rest  on  a just  sense  of  what  is  due 
from  man  to  man ; and  few  results  can  be 
attained  by  the  student  of  history  and  of 
mankind  more  delightful  than  this  of  the 
essential  connexion  of  light  and  liberty ; not 
that  great  learning  necessarily  leads  to  li- 
berty; history  affords  many  instances  which 
disprove  this ; but  that  n general  diffusion 
of  Knowledge  always  tends  to  promote  a 
general  sense  and  love  of  what  is  right  and 
just,  ns  well  as  to  furnish  the  means  of 
securing  it.“  For  the  foregoing  remarks, 
which  are  not  less  forcible  thau  apparent, 
we  arc  indebted  to  Hlackie's  edition  of  the 
Conversations  Lexicon.  — among 
painters,  the  style  and  manner  of  painting 
among  the  great  masters  of  the  art  at  any 
particular  period,  as  the  Italian,  Flemish, 

butch,  Spanish,  and  English  schools. 

School,  in  philosophy,  a system  of  doctrine 
ns  delivered  by  particular  teachers,  ns  the 
Platonic  school,  the  school  qf  j^ristotle, 

■ Also,  the  seminaries  for  teaching  logic, 

metaphysics,  and  theology,  which  were 
formed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  were 
characterized  by  ncndcnilcal  disputations 
and  subtiUies  of  reasoning.  Hence  school 
divinity  Is  the  phrase  used  to  denote  that 
theology  wbieh  discusses  nice  points,  and 
proves  everything  by  argument. 

SCHOON'EK,  a vessel  with  two  masts, 
whose  mnin-sail  and  fore-sail  arc  suspended 
by  gaffs,  like  a slnop^s  main-sail,  and  arc 
stretched  below  by  booms. 

SCIAG'llAFHi,  in  architecture, a profile 
or  section  of  a building  to  exhibit  its  inte- 
rior structure. In  astronomy,  the  art  of 

finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  the 
jilmdows  of  objects,  caused  by  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars. 

SCIATIC  Artery,  in  anatomy,  a branch 
of  the  internal  iliac.  ■ •Sciatic  AVree,  a 
branch  of  a nerve  of  the  lower  extremity, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  lumimr  and 
sacral  nerves.  Sciatic  f'rin,  ilio  vein 

which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery  in 
1 tlio  thigh. 

ETON,  WITH  SKT8NTT  KINO’s  •rilOLAflR,  WAS  rOUNiini)  BT  Ifl'.NnY  VI.  IN  1 HO.  C/5 


IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  BESIDES  THE  TWO  UNIVERSITIES,  TUB  EDUCATION  OF  YODTU  WAS  PROVIDED  FOR  BY  THE  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 
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BY  STEADILY  PURSUING  8C1ENCE|  WE  SHALL  ARRIVE  AT  TRUTH. 
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SCI'ENCE,  the  re^lar  development  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge.  It  perfects  ge- 
nius, and  moderates  those  ebullitions  of  the 
fancy  which  are  apt  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  reason.  The  difference  between  science 
and  art  is,  that  the  first  is  speculative,  and 
the  second  mechanical.  Science  plans,  and 
art  performs ; for  instance,  the  theory  of 
music  is  a science;  the  practice  of  it  an  art* 
Science  gives  data;  philosophy  draws  con- 
clusions.  Pure  science,  as  the  mathema- 

tics,  is  built  on  self-evident  truths;  but  the 
terra  science  is  also  applied  to  other  sub- 
jects founded  on  generally  acknowledged 
truths,  as  metaphysics ; or  on  experiment 
and  observation,  as  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy ; or  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the 
general  principles  of  an  art,  as  the  science 

of  agriculture. The  chief  object  of  science 

is  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  of  art  the  de- 
velopment of  beauty.  In  the  former  we 
trust  to  reason,  and  in  the  latter  to  imagi- 
nation. But  judgment  and  fancy  are  of 
mutual  assistance  in  both  studies.  Science 
clears  the  obstructions  which  impede  the 
progress  of  art,  and  art  adorns  and  smooths 
the  path  of  science.  No  discovery  is  made 
without  some  previous  conjectural  effort  of 
the  mind,  some  exertion  of  the  imagination; 
nor  is  any  beauty  unfolded  where  there  has 
not  been  some  pre-consideration  of  probable 
effects,  some  exertion  of  the  reasoning  fa- 
culties. As  the  human  mind  is  pleased 
with  the  contemplation  of  what  is  true,  and 
delighted  with  the  appearance  of  what  is 
beautiful,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  science,  and  the  improvement  of 
art,  originated  in  our  love  of  pleasure.  We 
commonly  divide  the  objects  of  the  two 
pursuits  into  distinct  classes ; and  w'e 
think,  when  we  call  scientific  studies  use- 
ful, and  the  productions  of  art  only  orna- 
mental, that  there  issomethingintrinsically 
different  in  their  respective  natures.  But 
if  we  examine  our  own  feelings,  and  judge 
of  science  by  its  infiucnce  on  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  although 
less  obviously,  it  is,  in  fact,  as  much  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  pleasures  to  which  it 
ministers,  as  those  arts  that  we  regard  as 
entirely  devoted  to  the  excitement  of  agree- 
able emotions. 

SCIL'LA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  6 Ilexandria,  order  1 Monopynia, 
Plants  of  this  genus  arc  bulbous,  and  con- 
sist of  the  different  varieties  of  the  Squill. 

SCrON,  or  CrON,  a graft  or  young  shoot 
of  a tree. 

SCIOF'TICS,  the  science  of  exhibiting 
images  of  external  objects  received  through 
a double  convex  glass  into  a darkened  room. 

Scioptic,  a sphere  or  globe  of  wood 

with  a hole  in  which  is  placed  a lens,  so 
constructed  that  it  may  be  turned  round 
every  way,  and  used  in  making  experiments 
with  the  camera  obscura. 

SCrUK  TA'CIAS,  in  law,  a judicial  writ 
summoning  a person  to  show  cause  to  the 
court  why  something  should  not  he  done; 
as,  to  require  sureties  to  show  cause  why 
the  plaintiff  should  not  have  execution 
against  them  for  debt  and  damages,  or  to 


require  a third  person  to  show  cause  why 
goods  in  his  hands  by  replevin,  should  not  . 
be  delivered  to  satisfy  the  execution,  &c.  j 

SCITAMIN'E^,  the  eighth  Linnsan  j 
natural  order  of  plants,  including  turmeric,  ! 
ginger,  cardamoms,  and  other  aromatics.  ! 

SCIU'RUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  ani-  j 
mals,  class  Mammalia,  order  Glirea.  The 
species  consist  of  the  various  kinds  of  ; 
squirrel.  1 

SCLAVO'NIAN,  or  SCLAYONTC,  per-  ' 
taiuing  to  the  Sclavi,  or  their  language— 
a people  that  anciently  inhabited  the  coun- 
try between  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave. 
Hence  the  word  came  to  denote  the  lan- 
guage w'hich  is  now  spoken  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c. 

SCLEROTICA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye  : it  is  hard, 
opaque,  and  extended  from  the  cornea  to 
the  optic  nerve;  its  anterior  part,  which  is 
transpai’ent,  is  called  the  cornea. Medi- 

cines which  harden  and  consolidate  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied  are  termed 
sclerotics. 

SCO'LEX,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Vermes,  order  Intestina,  having 
the  body  gelatiuous  and  variously  shaped ; 
the  head  preheusile  and  retractile. 

SCOXOPAX,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  GralUe.  The  species  in- 
clude the  woodcock,  snipe,  curlew,  &c. 

SCOLOPEN'DRA,  in  entomology,  a ge- 
nus of  insects  of  the  order  Aptera,  destitute 
of  w'inga,  hut  having  as  many  feet  on  each 
side  as  there  are  segments  in  the  body. 

SCOATBER,  in  ichthyology,  the  mack- 
erel [w'hich  see]. 

SCORE,  in  music,  the  original  draught 
of  the  whole  composition,  wherein  the  se-  . 
vcral  parts  are  distinctlv  scored  and  marked.  ; 

SCO  RIA,  in  mctallur^,  the  dross  or  . 
recrements  of  metals  in  fusion;  or,  more  | 
strictly  speaking,  that  vitreous  mass  which 
is  produced  in  melting  metals  and  ores, 
and  wiiicli  when  cold  is  brittle,  and  not 
dissoluble  in  water.  Hence,  acoriaceoMt, 
pertaining  to  dross;  and  acorification,  the  - 
operation  of  reducing  a body  into  scoria. 

SCORP.'E'NA,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
fishes  of  the  thoracic  order.  They  inhabit 
the  Mediterranean  in  shoals,  hi^e  them- 
selves among  the  sea-weed,  prey  on  fish  or 
crabs,  and,  when  touched,  erect  themselves, 
and  wound  with  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

SCO  R'PIO,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  23rd  of  October. 

■ Scorpio,  the  name  of  an  ancient  military 
engine,  used  chiefly  in  the  defence  of  the 
walls  of  a town.  It  i*escmbled  the  halista 
in  fbmi,  consisting  of  two  beams  hound 
together  by  ropes,  l^rom  the  middle  of  which 
rose  a third  henm,  called  the  atylua,  so  » 
disposed  as  to  he  pulled  up  and  lot  dow  n at  i 
pleasure.  On  the  top  of  tiiis  were  fastened 
iron  hooks.*^— 6>or/uo  was  the  name  also 
of  a sort  of  scourge,  which  was  furnished 
with  small  spikes  that  lacerated  the  bodyof 
the  sufferer. 

S(X)R’P10N,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  w ing- 
less insects,  containing  scvcial  species.  The 
tail  of  the  acorpion  is  long  and  slender,  end- 
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TH£  LANGUAGE  OF  INSPIRATION  IS  DOTH  SUBLIME  AND  SIMPLE. 
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i ing  in  a pointed  weapon  or  sting,  and  the 
i whole  body  is  covered  with  a firm  and 
somewhat  hard  skin  : it  has  eight  eyes, 
three  on  each  side  of  tlie  thorax  and  tw'o  on 
the  back,  eight  feet,  and  tw  o claws  in  front. 
It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it 
seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length;  but 
in  tropical  climates  it  grows  to  the  length 
of  a foot,  and  in  shape  much  resembles  a 
lobster.  The  sting  of  the  larger  kinds  is 
much  dreaded,  and  is  sometimes  fatal  to 

life. }yater-8corpion,  an  aquatic  insect  of 

. the  genus 

SCOT,  in  law,  a customary  contribution 
laid  upon  all  subjects  according  to  their 
ability.  Whoever  were  assessed  to  any 
contribution,  though  not  by  equal  portions, 
were  said  to  pay  scot  and  lot. 

! SCOTISTS,  a sect  of  school*divincs  and 
philosophers,  thus  called  from  their  founder, 

, J.  Duns  Scotus,  a cordelier,  who  maintained 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin,  or 
that  she  w'as  born  without  original  sin,  in 
opposition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Thomists. 

I SCREW,  one  of  the  six  mechanical 
; powers,  consisting  of  a spiral  thread  or 
groove  cut  round  a cylinder  : when  the 
. thread  is  on  the  outside  it  is  a male  or  con- 
vex screw ; but  when  it  is  cut  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  it  is  a female 

1 « screw,  otherwise  called  a nut. Archime- 

i t Screw,  in  hydraulics,  a kind  of  spiral 

k 5 pump  for  raising  water,  so  called  from  its 

3 inventor  Archimedes. The  Archimedean 

■ ] tcrew  has  lately  been  introduced  in  steam 
: I navigation,  in  order  to  supersede  the  use  of 
, the  cumbrous  machinery  of  paddle  boxes  at 
• the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  there  is  reason  to 
' : expect  its  general  acfpption. 

\i  8CR1BE,  a principal  ofheer  in  the  Jewish 
law,  whose  business  was  to  w rite  and  inter- 
pret scripture.  Originally  they  had  their 
, name  from  their  employment,  which  was 
I ; transcribing  the  law,  and  multiplying  co- 
; pies  of  it ; but  in  time  they  exalted  them- 
, selves  into  public  ministers  and  expositors 
; of  it. 

[ 8f'RIPTURE,or  the  Holy  Scritturrs, 

: an  appellation  given,  by  way  of  eminence, 

ito  tile  sacred  and  inspired  writings  of  the  | 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  Instead  of  en-  ! 
tering  into  a history  of  the  various  books 
which  form  the  sacred  volume  (brief  no- 
tices of  such  being  ^ven  under  their  re- 
spective titles),  we  snail  quote  a few  sen- 
tences from  l)r.  Chalmers,  on  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  The  great 
bulk  of  Christians,”  he  observes,  ” have  no 
I acr»>«s  to  the  Bible  in  its  original  Ian- 
! guages ; but  they  have  access  to  the  com- 
: mon  translation,  and  they  may  be  satisfied, 
by  the  eoncurreiit  testimony  of  the  learned  , 
among  the  different  sectaries  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  translation  is  a good  one.  We 
do  not  confine  the  principle  to  critics  and 
translators;  we  press  it  upon  all.  We  call 
upon  them  not  to  form  their  divinity  by 
independent  thinking,  but  to  receive  it  by 
obedient  reading,  to  take  the  words  ns 
■ they  stand,  and  submit  to  the  plain  English 


of  the  Scriptures  which  lie  before  them.  It 
is  the  office  of  a translator  to  give  a faithful 
translation  of  the  original.  Now  that  this 
faithful  representation  has  been  given,  it  is 
our  part  to  peruse  it  with  care,  and  to  take 
a fair  and  a faithful  impression  of  it.  It  is 
our  part  to  purify  our  understanding  of  all 
its  previous  conceptions.  We  must  bring 
a free  and  unoccupied  mind  to  the  exercise. 
It  must  not  be  the  pride  or  the  obstinacy 
of  self-formed  opinions,  or  the  haughty 
independence  of  him  who  thinks  he  has 
reached  the  manhood  of  his  understanding. 
We  must  bring  with  us  the  docility  of  a 
child,  if  we  w ant  to  win  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  must  not  be  a partial,  but  an 
entire  and  unexcepted  obedience.  There 
must  be  no  garbling  of  that  which  is  en- 
tire, no  darkening  of  that  which  is  lumi- 
nous, no  softening  down  of  that  which  is 
authoritative  or  severe.  The  Bible  will 
allow  of  no  compromise.  It  professes  to  be 
the  directory  of  our  faith,  and  claims  a total 
ascendancy  over  the  souls  and  the  under- 
standings of  men.  It  will  enter  into  no 
composition  w'ith  us  or  our  principles.  It 
challenges  the  whole  mind  as  its  due,  and 
it  appeals  to  the  truth  of  heaven  for  the 
' high  authority  of  its  sanctions.  • * ♦ We 
' do  all  homage  to  modern  science,  nor  do 
! we  dispute  the  loftiness  of  its  pretensions. 

I But  we  maintain  that,  however  brilliant  its 
career  in  those  tracts  of  philosophy  where 
' it  has  the  light  of  observation  to  conduct 
! it,  the  philosophy  of  all  that  lies  without 
I the  held  of  observation  is  as  obscure  and 
i inaccessible  as  ever.  We  maintain  that,  to 
I pass  from  the  motions  of  the  moon  to  an 
I unauthorized  spcculntion  upon  the  che- 
I mistry  of  its  materials,  is  a presumption 
disowned  bv  philosophy.  We  ought  to  feel 
I that  it  would  be  a still  more  glaring  trans- 
; gression  of  all  her  maxims,  to  pass  from 
. the  brightest  discovery  in  her  catalogue,  to 
the  wavs  of  that  mysterious  Being  whom 
no  eye  hath  seen,  and  whose  mind  is  capa- 
cious ns  infinity.  The  splendour  and  the 
magnitude  of  what  wc  do  know  can  never 
authorize  us  to  pronounce  upon  what  wc 
do  not  know  ; nor  can  wc  conceive  a trans- 
ition more  violent,  or  more  unw’nrrniitnblc, 
than  to  pass  from  the  truths  of  natural 
science  to  a speculation  on  the  details  of 
God's  administration,  or  the  economy  of 
hia  moral  government.  Instead  of  tfico- 
! rising  upon  the  nature  and  properties  of 
that  divine  light  which  irradiates  tlic 
throne  of  God,  and  exists  at  so  immeasur- 
able a distance  from  our  faculties,  let  us 

fioint  our  eyes  to  that  eniniiation  which 
las  actually  come  down  to  us.  Instead  of 
I theorising  upon  the  counsels  of  the  divine 
I mind,  let  us  go  to  that  volume  which 
lighted  upon  our  world  nearly  2000  years 
ago,  and  which  bears  tiic  most  authentic 
evidence  (hat  it  is  the  depository  of  part  of 
these  counsels.  Let  us  apply  the  umper 
instniincnt  to  this  examination.  Bet  us 
never  conceive  it  to  he  a work  of  specula- 
tion or  fancy.  It  is  a pure  work  ol  gram- 
matical analysis.  It  is  an  unmixed  ques- 
tion of  language.  The  commentator  who 
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Opens  this  book  with  the  one  hand,  and 
carries  his  system  in  the  other,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  We  admit  of  no  other  in- 
strument than  the  vocabulary  and  the 
lexicon.  The  man  whom  we  look  to  is  the 
Scripture  critic,  who  can  appeal  to  his 
authorities  for  the  import  and  significancy 
of  phrases,  and,  whatever  be  the  strict 
result  of  his  patient  and  profound  philo- 
logy,  we  submit  to  it.  We  call  upon  every 
enlightened  disciple  of  lord  Bacon  to  ap- 
prove the  steps  of  this  process,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  same  habits  of  philo- 
sophizing to  which  science  is  indebted  for 
all  her  elevation  in  these  latter  days,  will 
lead  us  to  cast  down  all  our  lofty  imagina- 
tions, and  bring  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ.” 

SCROPH'ULA,  in  medicine,  a disease 
indicated  by  hard  indolent  tumours  of  the 
conglobate  glands  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  particularly  in  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  and  under  the  chin,  which  after  a 
time  suppurate  and  degenerate  into  ulcers. 

SCRU'TINY,  in  law,  an  examination  of 
suffrages  or  votes  at  an  election,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are 
good  or  not.  In  the  primitive  church, 
an  examination  of  catechumens  who  were 
to  receive  baptism  on  Easter-day. 

SCULPTURE,  the  art  of  giving  form 
and  expression,  by  means  of  the  chisel  and 
other  implements,  to  masses  of  stone  or 
other  hard  substances,  so  as  to  represent 
figures  of  every  description,  animate  and 
inanimate.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
sculpture  had  its  origin  from  idolatry,  as  it 
was  found  necessary  to  place  before  the 
people  the  images  of  their  gods  to  enliven 
the  fervour  of  their  devotion.  But  to  form 
conclusions  concerning  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the 
aid  of  historical  evidence,  by  analogies 
whicli  are  sometimes  accidental,  and  often 
fanciful,  is  a mode  of  reasoning  which,  at 
best,  must  ever  be  liable  to  suspicion.  In 
whatever  country  the  earliest  attempts  were 
made,  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who 
adopted  a certain  style  of  art.  Their  works 
were  gloomy  and  grave,  but  still  they  w’crc 
full  of  deep  sentiment,  and  connected,  as 
would  appear  by  the  hieroglyphics  which 
covered  them,  with  poetry  and  history,  and 
by  the  mummies,  with  the  belief  of  immor- 
tality. Interesting  as  the  subject  would 
doubtless  prove,  it  is  far  beyond  our  limited 
means  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  beauti- 
ful art  through  all  its  stages  in  the  classic 
days  of  Greece,  till  its  decline  in  Rome, 
where,  though  all  the  treasures  of  the  Grc- 
»cian  sculptors  had  been  carried  to  deck  tlio 
Roman  capital,  the  art  never  became  na- 
turalized. During  the  long  and  gloomy 
interval  of  barbarism  that  succeeded  the 
downfall  of  imperial  Rome,  seulpture,  with 
the  sister  arts,  lay  dormant  and  forgotten. 
At  length,  however,  through  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buoiiarolti,  and  the  skill 
and  pcrscvcrnnce  of  some  of  his  dislin-  I 

guished  successors,  seconded  by  thc'patron-  j 

age  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Medici,  the  , 
treasures  of  antiquity  were  collected,  and  j 


modern  art  nobly  tried  to  rival  the  grace 
and  sublimity  which  existed  in  the  ancient 
models.  Though  till  within  the  last  century 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  a British  school 
of  sculpture  existed,  yet  the  talent  that  has 
been  successfully  c^led  into  action  has 
produced  many  w orks  of  sterling  merit ; and 
had  we  no  other  names  to  boast  of  than 
those  of  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Baily,  and 
Westmacott,  these  alone  would  be  suflScient 
to  redeem  the  national  character  in  this 
department  of  art.  The  sculptoris  art,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes,  is  limited  in 
comparison  of  others,  but  it  has  its  variety 
and  intricacy  within  its  proper  bounds. 

Its  essence  is  correctness:  and  when  to 
correct  and  perfect  form  is  added  the  orna- 
ment of  grace,  dignity  of  character,  and 
appropriate  expression,  as  in  the  Apollo,  the 
Venus,  the  LaocoDn,  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  many  others,  this  art  may  be 
said  to  have  accomplished  its  purpose. 

SCUP'PERS.  or  SCUPPER-HOLES,  in 
a ship,  channels  cut  through  the  water- 
ways and  sides  of  a vessel  at  proper  dis- 
tances, and  lined  with  lead  for  carrying  off 

the  water  from  the  deck. Scupper  hose, 

a leathern  pipe  attached  to  the  mouth  of 
the  scuppers  of  the  lower  deck  of  a ship,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  entering. 

SCUR'VY  (scor6ufu«),  in  medicine,  a 
disease  characterized  by  great  debility,  a 
pale  bloated  face,  livid  spots  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  weakness  in  the  legs,  offensive 
breath,  &c.  The  scurvy  is  a disea^  of  a 
putrid  nature,  much  more  prevalent  in  cold 
climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and  very  gene- 
rally arises  from  eating  too  much  salt  pro* 
visions.  It  has  been  found,  that  in  ihe 
cure  of  this  disease  much  more  is  to  be 
done  by  regimen  than  medicines,  and  that 
those  articles  are  especially  useful,  which 
contain  a native  acid,  as  oranges,  lemons, 

&c. 

SCUR'^T.GRASS,  in  botany,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Cochlcaria.  It  grows  on  rocks 
near  the  sea,  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and, 
wlicn  eaten  raw  ns  a salad,  is  considered  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  scurvy. 

SCU  TAGE,  in  English  history,  a tax  or 
contribution  levied  upon  those  who  held 
lands  by  knight-scrvicc. 

SCUTTLE,  a small  hatchway  or  opening 
in  the  deck  of  a ship,  large  enough  to 
admit  a man,  and  w ith  a lid  for  covering  itj  2 
also  a similar  hole  in  t he  side  of  a ship,  imd 
through  the  covering  of  her  hatchways,  «c. 

SCUTUM,  in  aniuiuity,  a sort  of  buckler  , 

of  l)Oth  an  oblong  anil  an  oval  form.  £ 

SCYI/LA,  a rock  in  the  sea  between  r 
Sicily  and  Italy,  which  was  very  fonnidabie  « 
to  the  mariners  among  the  ancients.  H ; 
was  opposite  to  the  whirlpool  Charybdis.  ^ 

SCYTHE,  an  insimmciU  for  mowing^  ^ 
consists  of  a thin  steel  blade  attached  at  » 
right  angles  to  a handle  of  six  or  eight  fte*  ? 

long.  For  cutting  corn  there  is  frcqucntlj  ^ 

the  addition  of  what  is  called  a cradle.  s 

SEA,  in  geography,  is  sometimes  used  lo" 
the  ocean,  or  that  vast  tract  of  water  cm 
compassing  the  whole  globe;  r j 

properly,  for  a particular  part  or  division  ^ 
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tbe  ocean;  as  the  Irish  Sea,  the  jMcditer- 
ranean  Sea,  tbe  fled  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
or  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Baltic.  [See 
Ocean.] 

SE'A-CALF,  in  Koology,  the  common  seal, 
a species  of  Pkoca. 

SE  A-GULL,  in  ornithology,  a species  of 
gull,  a fowl  of  the  genus  Larus, 

SE'.A-HARE,  a marine  animal  of  the 
genus  Laply$iat  whose  body  is  covered  with 
' membranes  reHecied;  it  has  a lateral  pore 
i on  the  right  side,  and  four  feelers  resem- 
bling ears.  The  body  is  ncarljr  oval,  soil, 
gelatinous,  and  punctated.  Its  juice  is  poi- 
sonous, and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  fetid. 

SEA-IIEDGEIIOG,  in  conchology,  a sea- 
shell,  being  a species  of  Echinus;  so  called 
from  its  prickles,  which  somewhat  resemble 
, those  of  the  hedgehog  or  urchin. 

SE'A-IIOLLY,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Eringyum. 

SE'A-IIORSE,  in  zoology,  the  Morse,  a 
species  of  Walrus.  Also,  a kind  of  needle- 
fish, four  or  five  inches  long. 

SE'A-KAIL,  or  SE'A-CALE,  in  botany.a 
plant  of  the  genus  Crambe.  The  whole 
plant  is  entirely  smooth  and  glaucous;  the 
stems  are  about  two  feet  high  and  branch- 
ing, bearing  fleshy  leaves,  some  pinnatifld, 
and  others  sinuate,  undulate,  and  crisped. 
Its  introduction  into  gardens  as  a culinary 
vegetable  is  but  of  recent  date;  but  it  is 
now  very  common  as  such  in  most  parts. 
It  should  be  planted  in  a deep  sandv  soil, 
and  blanched  either  by  sand»  Rsbes,  litter, 
or  by  covering  with  flower  pots.  No  plant 
is  so  easily  forced ; and,  unlike  asparagus, 
it  yields  produce  the  first  spring  after  rais- 
ing from  seed. 

BEAL,  in  zoology,  aa  amphibious  animal 
of  the  genus  PAora,  inhabiting  the  Caspian 
Mea,  and  many  of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean, 
t Seals  have  six  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  four  in  the  lower.  Tlicir  hind  feet 
arc  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  in 
the  >«aRie  direction  with  it,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  a caudal  fin ; the  fore  feet  arc 
also  adapted  for  swimming,  and  furnished 
each  with  five  claws.  There  are  nume- 
1 mus  species,  as  the  Uonina,  sometimes  18 
feet  in  length,  and  the  jubatn,  sometimes 
36  feet  in  length,  with  a mane  like  a lion, 
both  called  waAhn,  and  found  in  the  south- 
ern seas,  and  also  in  the  N.  Pacific;  tlic 
ur$inft,  or  sea  bear,  about  8 fret  in  length, 
and  covered  with  long,  thick,  and  bristly 
hair,  found  in  the  N.  Pacific;  and  the  com- 
mon seal  (Vhoca  vitulina),  from  ( to  fi  feet 
in  length,  found  generally  throughout  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  sens  and  bays  communi- 
< rating  with  it,  covered  with  short,  stiff, 
t glossy  hair,  with  a smooth  head  without 

• external  ears,  and  with  tlic  fore  legs  deeply 
immersed  in  the  skin.  Wlicn  it  comes 

‘ on  shore,  the  method  of  taking  it  is,  by 
I knocking  it  down  with  a long  club.  This 
> creature  is  gregarious;  and  when  attacked, 
1 its  companions  come  to  its  assistance. 
■ Their  courage,  however,  only  enables  tbe 
1 fisherman  to  increase  his  hrmty.  The  sent 

• not  only  furnishes  food  for  the  Esc^iii* 
' maux's  table,  oil  for  his  lamp,  and  clothing 

for  his  person ; but  even  the  bones  and 
skin  supply  materials  for  his  light  portable 
boats  and  his  summer  tents.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  brain  of  this  animal  is 
of  greater  proportionate  magnitude  than 
in  any  quadruped ; and  that  not  only  docs 
it  exhibit  in  its  countenance  the  appearance 
of  sagacity,  but  its  intelligence  is  in  reality 
far  greater  than  in  most  land  quadrupeds. 
Dr.  Harwood  observes,  that,  aware  of  its 
disposition  to  become  familiar,  and  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  good  qualities  of  the  dog, 
it  is  astonishing  that  mankind  have  not 
chosen  this  intellectual  and  finely-organized 
quadruped,  for  aquatic  services  scarcely  less 
important  than  sonic  of  those  in  wiiich  the 
dog  is  employed  on  land. The  opera- 

tion of  taking  seals  and  curing  their  skins, 
is  called  sealing;  and  a voyage  made  for 
that  purpose  is  called  a sealing-voyage. 

BEAL,  in  law,  the  impression  or  device 
printed  on  wax  wliich  is  put  to  any  deed  by  | 
way  of  ratification.  The  great  seal  is  the  | 
seal  used  for  the  united  kingdom  of  England  ' 
and  Scotland,  and  sometimes  of  Ireland.  | 
The  privy  seal  is  that  which  the  king  uses 
to  such  grants,  &c.  as  pass  the  ^ent  seal.  ; 
The  following  is  a short  description  of  the  I 
new  great  seal,  which  has  been  beautifully 
executed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyon,  chief  en- 
graver of  Her  Majesty's  Mint. — Obverse: 
An  equestrian  figure  of  Her  Majesty,  attend-  i 
ed  by  a page.  The  queen  is  supposed  to  ■ 
be  riding  in  state;  over  a riding  habit  she 
is  attired  in  a large  robe  or  cloak,  and  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter;  in  her 
right  hand  she  carries  a sceptre,  and  on  licr 
head  is  placed  a royal  tiara  or  diadem.  The 
attendant  page,  with  his  Imt  in  his  hand, 
looks  up  to  the  queen,  whilst  gently  restrain- 
ing the  impatient  courser,  which  is  richly 
caparisoned  with  plumes  and  trappings. 
The  inscription,  "Victoria  Dei  Gratia  Bri- 
tanniarum  Regina,  Fidci  Defensor,"  is  en- 
graved in  Gothic  letters,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  words  arc  filled  with  Itcraldic 
roses.— Reverse : The  queen,  royally  robed 
and  crowned,  holding  in  her  right  hand  the 
sceptre,  and  in  her  left  the  oih,  is  seated 
upon  the  throne,  beneath  n rich  Gothic  ca- 
nopy; at  the  sides  arc  figures  of  Justice 
and  Religion;  amMn  the  exergue  arc  (lie 
royal  arms  and  crown ; the  whole  encircled 
by  A wreath,  or  border  of  oak  and  roses. 
•^—Seal,  a piece  of  metal  having  coats  of 
arms  or  sonic  other  device  engraven  upon  it ; 
also  the  print  in  wax  made  by  the  senl. 

BK'A-LEMON,  a marine  animal  of  the 
genus  Doris,  having  an  oval  body,  convex, 
marked  with  numerous  punctures,  nnd  of  a 
lemon  colour. 

SEALTNG-WAX,  n composition  of  gum 
Inc,  melted  nnd  iiicorporntcd  with  resin,  to 
which  sonic  pigment  is  added  to  give  it  the 
required  colour,  as  vcrinillion,  ivory  black, 
verditer,  Acc.  Gold  sealing-wax  is  made 
simply  by  stirring  gold-coloured  mica  span- 
gles into  the  melted  resin.  Tills  is  an  arti- 
cle that  is  much  ndultcrnted. 

SE'A-LION,  in  zoology,  the  Vhoca  jwhaia, 
a timrinc  animal  which  has  a mane  like  a 
iioii. 
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SE'AMAN,  an  individual  engaged  in  na- 
vigating ships  or  other  vessels  upon  the  high 
seas.  Various  regulations  have  been  enact- 
ed with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  seamen, 
their  conduct,  and  the  payment  of  their 
wages;  but  these  particulars  are  too  nume- 
rous for  insertion  here,  and  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  work. 

SE'AMANSHIP,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  managing  and  navigating  a ship; 
applicable  both  to  officers  and  the  men, 
and  indispensably  necessary  in  those  who 
have  the  ship  under  tlieir  command. 

SE'A-MEW,  in  ornithology,  a species  of 
gull,  a marine  fowl  of  the  genus  Lams. 

SE'A-NEEDLE.  [See  Garpisu.] 

SE'A-OTTER,  in  zoology,  a species  of 
otter  that  has  hind  feet,  resembling  the 
seal.  It  feeds  on  shell-fish, 

SE'A-PIE,  or  SE'A-PYE,  in  ornithology, 
a fowl  of  the  genus  Uamatopus,  and  order 
Grallce\  called  also  the  oyster-catcher,  from 
its  thrusting  its  beak  into  the  oysters  when 
open,  and  taking  out  the  fish. 

SEA-SERPENT.  Atvarious  times  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a century,  the  public 
have  been  entertained  with  marvellous  sto- 
ries respecting  an  enormous  marine  animal 
seen  on  the  coasts  of  America,  of  a size  and 
length  varying  according  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  assert  that  they  have  witnessed 
it,  some  declaring  it  100  feet  long,  while 
others  describe  it  as  being  nearly  as  many 
yards.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  in  re- 
gard to  the  protuberances  on  its  back,  its 
vertical  sinuosities,  and  its  serpent-shaped 
head.  As  there  is  no  absolute  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  any  of  the  descriptions  of  this 
marine  monster,  we  think  it  merely  neces- 
sary thus  to  notice  it;  and  we  beg  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  article  Kraken”  in 
this  volume. 

-SEA-SICKNESS,  a disorder  incident  to 
most  persons  on  their  first  going  to  sen, 
occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  vessel. 
In  voyages,  sen-sickness,  though  it  con- 
tinues in  general  only  for  the  first  day  or 
two,  is  extremely  harassing  to  some  people 
at  intervals,  especially  on  any  increased 
motion  of  the  vessel.  The  ancient  writers 
recommend  acid  fruits,  or  bread  and  vege- 
tables soaked  in  vinegar,  after  the  stomach 
has  been  cleansed  by  vomiting,  but  not  be- 
fore. An  old  remedy  for  sea-sickness,  and 
a very  common  one  among  sailors,  is  a 
draught  or  two  of  sea  water,  which  tliough 
disagreeable  enough,  at  such  a time  too, 
generally  produces  the  desired  effect. 

SE'ASONS,  the  four  divisions  or  portions 
of  the  year,  namely,  Spring,  when  the  sun 
enters  Aries;  Summer,  when  he  enters 
Cancer;  Autumn,  when  he  enters  Libra; 
and  Winter,  when  he  enters  Capricorn.  The 
diversity  of  the  seasons  denends  upon  the 
obliouc  position  of  the  suirs  path  through 
the  heavens,  whereby  this  luminary  rises 
to  different  heights  above  the  horizon, 
making  the  day  sometimes  longer,  and 
sometimes  shorter  than  the  nights.  When 
the  sun  rises  higlicst  at  noon,  its  rays  fall 
most  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a perpendi- 
cular, and  consequently  a greater  number 


is  received  upon  a given  spot;  their  action 
also,  at  the  same  time,  continues  the  long- 
est. These  circumstances  make  the  differ- 
ence between  summer  and  winter.  It  is 
found  that  the  sun  does  not  rise  so  high 
iu  summer,  nor  descend  so  low  in  winter, 
at  the  present  time  as  it  did  formerly ; in 
other  words,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  h^f  the  difference  between  the 
sun's  greatest  and  least  meridian  altitudes, 
is  growing  less  and  less  continually,  and 
the  seasons  are  thus  tending,  though  slow- 
ly, to  one  unvaried  spring.  [See  Freces- 
siOaN  of  the  Equinoxes.] 

SE'A-URCHIN,  in  ichthyology,  a genus 
of  marine  animals,  the  Echinus  of  many 
species.  The  body  is  roundish,  covered 
with  a bony  crust,  and  often  set  with  mov- 
able prickles.  [See  Echinus.] 

SE'A-WOLF,  iu  ichthyology,  afish  of  the 
genus  Anan'aicas,  so  named  ^om  its  fierce- 
ness and  ravenousness,  found  in  northern 
latitudes,  about  Greenland,  Iceland.  Nor- 
way, Scotland,  &c.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  four  or  six  feet,  and  feeds  principally  on 
shell-fish. 

SEBA'CEOUS  GLANDS,  in  anatomy, 
small  glands  seated  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  skin,  which  secrete  the 
sebaceous  humour.  This  sebaceous  humour 
is  a suet-like  or  glutinous  matter,  which 
servos  to  defend  the  skin  and  keep  it  soft. 

SEBA"CIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet  for 
that  which  pertains  to  or  is  obtained  from 
fat ; as  sebacic  acid,  which  is  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  tallow. 

SEBESTAN,  in  botany,  the  Assyrian 
plum,  a plant  of  the  genus  Cordia,  a species 
of  jujube. 

SE'CANT,  in  geometry,  a line  that  cuts 
another,  or  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The  : 
secant  of  a circle  is  a line  drawn  from  the 
cirqumference  on  the  side,  to  a point  with-  ' 
out  the  circumference  on  anotlicr.— In  ■ 
trigonometry,  n secant  is  a right  line  drawn  , 
from  the  centre  of  a circle,  which,  cutting  j 
the  circumference,  proceeds  till  it  nueis 
with  a tangent  to  the  same  circle.  ' 

SEC'ONl),  in  geometry,  chronology,  Ac. 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a minute,  whether  of  a 
degree,  or  of  an  hour;  it  is  denoted  by  two 

small  accents,  thus  ("). In  music,  an 

interval  of  a conjoint  degree,  being  the  dif- 
ference between  any  sound  and  the  next 
nearest  sound  above  or  below  it.-; — -One 
who  attends  another  in  a duel  to  aid  Inm, 
and  sec  that  all  the  proceeding'*  bciw<rn 

the  parties  arc  fair. Second  terms,  in  aL 

gebra,  those  where  the  unknown  quantity 
has  a degree  of  power  less  than  it  has  in  the 
term  where  it  is  raised  to  the  highest. 

BECO.N’DAUY,  or  FLOETZ  BOCKS 
in  geology,  tliosc  masses  of  stone  and  or- 
ganic suostaners  which  are  situated  over 
or  above  tlic  primitive  or  transition  rocks, 
being  dissolved  and  deposited  in  ®**’**J'’ 
eonsitring  of  old  red  saud-stone,  flocu 
lime-stone,  floetz  gypsum,  variegated  sana- 
stone,  slicll  limc-slone,  rock  salt,  chaJk  form- 
Rlioii,  llorlz  trap  fonnation,  and  coal  Inrni- 
ations.  Tiiey  abound  with  organic  *^™*'*” 
or  petrifactions,  and  arc  supposed  to  bem- 
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cbanical  deposits  from  water. Second- 

ary circles,  in  astronomy,  are  circles  pass- 
ing through  the  poles  of  some  great  circle  : 
thus  the  meridians  and  hour-circles  are 
secondaries  to  the  equinoctial.  There  are 
also  secondaries  passing  through  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  by  means  of  which  all  stars 

are  referred  to  the  ecliptic. Secondary 

qualities,  are  the  qualities  of  bodies  which 
are  not  inseparable  from  them,  but  which 
proceed  from  casual  circumstances,  such  as 
colour,  taste,  odour,  &c. 

SECOND  SIGHT,  a superstitious  notion, 
prevalent  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  by 
which  certain  persons  arc  supposed  to  be 
gifted  with  a kind  of  supernatural  sight,  or 
the  power  of  seeing  future  or  distant  events 
as  if  they  really  happened. 

8KCrR£TARY,an  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  write  letters  and  other  instruments,  for 
and  under  the  orders  and  authority  of  a pub- 
lic body  or  an  individual.— •Secretary  of 
State,  in  British  polity,  an  officerof  the  crown 
who  transacts  and  superintends  the  affairs 
of  a particular  department  of  government. 
There  are  three  principal  secretaries  of 
state.  They  are  members  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  have  authority  to  commit  per- 
sons for  treason,  and  other  offences  against 
the  state,  as  conservators  of  the  peace  at 
common  law,  or  as  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

SECRE  TION,  the  process  by  which  a 
gland,  or  set  of  vessels  in  the  animal  or 
vegct^le  system,  changes  a fluid  of  one 
qu^ity  into  a fluid  of  another  quality.  The 
organs  of  secretion  in  the  animal  economy 
are  of  very  various  form  and  structure,  but 
the  most  general  are  those  denominated 
gtands.  a 

SECT,  a collective  term  for  a body  of 
persons  adhering  to  some  philosophical  or 
religious  system,  but  constituting  adistinct 
party  by  holding  sentiments  different  from 
those  of  other  men.  Most  sects  have  ori- 
ginated in  a particular  person,  who  taught 
and  propagated  some  peculiar  notions  in 
philosopny  or  religion,  and  who  is  consi- 
dered to  have  been  its  founder. 

SECTA'RIAN,  one  of  a party  in  religion 
wbjeh  has  separated  itself  from  the  estab- 
lished church,  or  which  holds  tenets  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  prevailing  denomina- 
tion in  a kingdom  or  state. 

SECTILE,  a term  for  a mineral  that  is 
midway  between  the  brittle  and  the  malle- 
able, as  soapstone  and  plumbago. 

SEC  TION,  ill  general,  denotes  adistinct 
[ part  or  portion  of  something  whick  is  di- 
vided, or  the  division  itself.  Such  are  the 
•ubdivisions  of  a chapter,  called  also  para- 
. graphs  and  articies.^—Secfion,  in  geome- 
try, a side  or  surface  of  a body  or  figure  cut 
off  by  another;  or  the  place  where  lines, 
planes,  Ac.  cut  each  other.— ‘Srcfion  of 
■i  buildinffi  'in  architecture,  is  the  same  with 
'tiprq/T/e;  or  a delineation  of  its  heights 
ind  depths  raised  on  a plane,  as  if  the  fanric 
' as  cut  asunder  to  discover  its  inside. 

SEC  TOR,  in  geometry,  a part  of  a circle 
•omprehendcil  between  two  radii  and  the 
k irch;  or  a mixed  triangle,  formed  by  two 


radii  and  the  arch  of  a circle.— A mathe- 
matical instrument  so  marked  with  liues  of 
sines,  tangents,  secants,  chords,  &c.  as  to 
fit  all  radii  and  scales,  and  useful  in  finding 
the  proportion  between  quantities  of  the 
same  kind. 

SEC'ULAR,  something  that  is  temporal, 
in  which  sense  the  word  stands  opposed  to 
ecclesiastical:  thus  we  say,  secular  power, 
secular  jurisdiction,  &c.  Among  catholics, 
secular  is  more  peculiarly  used  for  an  eccle- 
siastic who  lives  at  liberty  in  the  world,  not 
confined  to  a monastery,  nor  bound  by  vows, 
or  subjected  to  the  particular  rules  of  any 
religious  community ; in  which  sense  it 
stands  opposed  to  regular-  Thus  we  say, 
the  secular  clergy,  and  the  regular  clergy, 
^The  act  of  rendering  secular  the  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy,  is  csXled  secularization. 

SEC'ULAR  GAMES  {ludi  seculares),  in 
antiquity,  solemn  games  held  among  the 
Romans  once  in  an  age  or  century.  They 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights,  during 
which  time  sacrifices  were  performed,  thea- 
trical shows  exhibited,  with  combats,  sports, 
&c.  in  the  circus.  The  first  who  had  them 
celebrated  at  Rome  was  Valerius  Publicola, 
the  first  consul  created  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings.  At  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  secular  games,  heralds  were  scut 
throughout  all  the  empire,  to  intimate  that 
every  one  might  come  and  sec  those  solem- 
nities which  he  never  yet  hud  seen,  nor 
w'ould  ever  see  again. 

SECUN'DUM  All'TEM,  {Lat.)  accord- 

ing  to  the  rules  of  art. In  medicine,  a 

term  frequently  used  in  prescriptions  to 
denote  that  the  recipe  must  be  made  up 

with  particular  care. Secundum  naturam, 

according  to  the  course  of  nature. 

SECUTO'RES,in  antiquity,  a description 
of  gladiators  among  tne  Romans,  who 
fought  against  the  retinrii.  The  secufores 
were  armed  with  a sword  and  a buckler,  to 
keep  off  the  net  or  noose  of  their  antago- 
nists, and  they  also  wore  a casque.  This 
name  was  also  given  to  such  gladiators  as 
took  the  place  of  those  killed  in  the  com* 
bat,  or  who  fought  the  conqueror. 

SED'ATIVES,  medicines  wliich  have  the 
power  of  diminishing  animal  energy  with- 
out destroying  life.  At  the  present  day  the 
sedative  influence  of  medicine  is  generally 
denied. 

8E  DEFENDEN'DO,  in  law,  a pica 
used  for  one  who  is  charged  with  the  deatii 
of  another,  by  alleging  that  he  was  under 
a necessity  of  committing  the  act  in  his 
own  defence. 

SEDGE  [carex),  an  extensive  genus  of 
grass-like  plants,  but  easily  distinguished 
from  grasses  by  having  tiie  stem  destitute 
of  joints.  The  roots  arc  perennial  and 
fibrous,  the  leaves  hard  and  rough  on  the 
edge.  They  arc  found  in  all  soils,  but  the 
greater  proportion  grow  in  marshes;  and 
there  arc  altogether  more  than  three  hun- 
dred known  species. 

SKDETION,  ill  prdities,  an  opposition  to 
the  laws,  or  the  adiiiinistrntioii  of  justice, 
and  in  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  In 
general,  it  signifies  a local  or  limited  oppo- 
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sition  to  civil  authority;  a commotion  of 
less  extent  than  an  insurrection^  and  conse- 
quently less  than  rebellion. 

SEDXITZ,  or  SEID'LITZ  "WATER,  a 
mineral  water  obtained  from  a village  of 
that  name  in  Bohemia. — The  waters  are 
saline  and  purgative,  limpid,  sparkling,  and 
of  a bitter  and  salt  taste ; being  composed 
principally  of  the  sulphates  and  carbonates 
of  magnesia  and  lime. 

SEED,  in  botany,  the  germ  of  future 
plants,  generally  contained  in  the  fruit 
which  is  its  appendage  and  support.  Every 
seed  consists  of  an  embryo  plant.  This 
embryo,  which  is  the  whole  future  plant  in 
miniature,  is  called  the  germ  or  bud;  and 
is  rooted  in  the  cotyledon  or  placenta, 
which  makes  its  involucrum  or  cover.  The 
cotyledon  is  always  double;  and  in  the 
middle,  and  common  centre  of  the  two,  is  a 
point  or  speck,  which  being  acted  on  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth,  begins 
to  protrude  its  radicle,  or  root,  downwards, 
and  its  bud  upwards;  and  as  the  requisite 
heat  continues,  it  draws  nourishment  by 
the  root,  and  so  continues  to  unfold  itself 
and  grow.  In  some  cases,  the  seeds  con- 
stitute the  fruit  or  valuable  part  of  plants, 
as  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other  esculent 
grain  ; sometimes  the  seeds  are  inclosed  in 
the  fruit,  as  in  apples  and  melons.  Many 
kinds  of  seeds  will  continue  good  for  several 
years,  and  retain  their  vegetative  faculty; 
whereas  others  will  not  gTow  after  they  arc 
one  year  old;  this  difference  is  in  a great 
measure  owing  to  their  abounding  more  or 
less  with  oil;  as  also  to  the  nature  of  the 
oil,  and  the  texture  of  their  outward  cover- 
ing. All  seeds  require  some  share  of  fresh 
air,  to  keep  the  germ  in  a healthy  state ; 
and  where  the  air  is  absolutely  excluded, 
the  vegetative  quality  of  the  seeds  will  be 
soon  lost.  But  seeds  will  be  longest  of  all 
nreaerved  in  the  earth,  provided  they  are 
buried  so  deep  as  to  be  ucyond  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  and  showers ; since  they 
have  been  found  to  lie  thus  buried  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  and  yet  vegetate  as  well  as 
new  seeds.  IIow  the  vegetative  life  is  so 
long  preserved,  by  burying  them  so  deep  in 
the  ground,  is  very  difticult  to  explain  ; hut 
the  fact  is  too  well  cstaWished  to  admit  of 
a doubt  on  the  subject.  Books  contain  an 
abundance  of  instances  of  plants  having 
suddenly  sprung  up  from  the  soil  obtained 
from  deep  excavations,  wlicrc  the  seeds 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  buried  for 
ages.  Brofessur  llenslow  says,  that  in  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  nfUT  the  surface 
has  been  drained  and  the  soil  ploughed, 
large  crops  of  white  and  black  mustard  in- 
variably appear,  hlillar  mentions  a case  of 
Blaiitago  Bsylium  having  sprung  from  the 
soil  of  an  ancient  ditch  whicii  was  emptied 
at  Chelsea,  although  the  plant  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  memory  of  man.  Do 
Clmndolle  says,  M Girardin  succeeded  in 
raising  kidney  beans  from  seeds  at  least  ItJO 
years  old,  taken  out  of  tlie  licrbarium  of 
Totirncfort ; and  raspberry  plants  have  been 
raised  from  seeds  found  in  an  ancient  cof- 
fin in  a barrow  in  Dorsetshire,  which  seeds. 


from  the  coins  and  other  relicts  met  with 
near  them,  may  be  estimated  to  have  been 
1600  to  1/00  years  old. 

SEELTNG,  in  falconry,  the  running  of  a 
thread  through  the  eye-lids  of  a hawk  when 
first  taken,  so  that  she  may  see  very  little, 
or  not  at  all,  to  make  her  the  better  endure 
the  hood. 

SEG'MENT,  in  geometry,  any  part  of  a 
line  in  a triangle  or  other  figure  cut  oflF  by 
a perpendicular  let  fall  upon  it.— .Sep-  t 
ment  of  a circle,  a part  cut  off  by  a chord,  or 
that  portion  comprehended  between  an  arc 
and  a chord. 

SEGREGA'TA  POLYGA'MIA,  in  bo- 
tany, the  fifth  order  of  the  class  Syngenesia; 
comprehending  those  fiowers  the  several 
florets  of  which  are  included  within  a com- 
mon qalyx,  and  also  furnished  with  their 
proper  perianths. 

SEIGNTORjVGE,  a royal  right  or  prero- 
gative of  the  king  or  queen  regnaut  of  Eng- 
land, by  which  they  claim  an  allowance  of 
gold  and  silver  brought  in  the  mass  to  be 
exchanged  for  coin.  lord  of  a manor 

is  sometimes  styled  a seignior,  and  the 
lordship,  a seigniory. 

SETZIN,  or  SETSIN,  in  law,  possession. 
Seizin  in  fact,  or  deed,  is  actual  or  corporal 
possession;  seizin  in  laic,  is  when  some- 
thing is  done  which  the  law  accounts  pos- 
session or  seizin,  as  enrolment;  or  u hen 
lands  ddscend  to  an  heir,  but  he  has  not 
yet  entered  on  them.  In  this  case  the  law 
considers  the  heir  as  seized  of  the  estate, 
and  the  person  who  wrongfully  enters  cn 
the  land  is  accounted  a disseizor. 

SELE'NIATE,  in  cliemistry,  a compound 
of  selenic  acid  with  a base. 

SEL'ENITE,  in  mincralogT,  foliated  or 
cn’stalized  sulphate  of  lime.  There  are 
two  varieties,  massive  and  acicular. 

SELE'NIUM,  an  elementary  mineral 
substance,  extracted  from  the  pyrites  of  a 
copper-mine  at  Fnhluu,  in  Sweden.  1« 
of  n gray,  dark  brown  colour,  with  a bril- 
liant metallic  lustre,  and  slightly  translu- 
cent. 

SELENIU'RET,  a mineral  of  a shimne 
lead  gray  colour,  with  a granular  texture. 

It  is  composed  chiefly  of  selenium,  silver, 
and  copper.  . , 

SELENOG  RAPHY,  a delineation  of  the 
moon,  with  a description  of  its  phenomena. 

SE1,EU'C1D.K,  a term  in  clmmoloi-T 
designating  a particular  wra.  Thcierani 

the  Seleucidw,  or  the  Syro- Macedonian :«Ta. 

is  A computation  of  time,  coimncnring  froni 
the  e.s^blishmcnt  of  the  Scleucidic,  * 
of  Greek  kings,  who  reigned  as  suert  '"jt* 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Syria, 
Ptolemies  did  in  Egypt.  This  ara  wt  tin 
expressed  in  the  book  of  the  MacraiyrN 
and  on  a great  number  of  ’ 

struck  by  liic  cities  of  Syria,  Xc. 
inns  call  it  the  sera  of  contracts  : and  i 
Arabs  the  lera  of  the  two  bonis.  ’ 

ing  to  tlie  best  accounts,  the  first 
this  ncra  falls  in  the  year  31-  before  t h**'  ' 
being  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  a 
Alexander’s  deatli.  , ; 

SELF  COM.M.VNir,  that  steady 
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nimity  which  enables  a man  in  every  situa- 
tion to  exert  )iis  reasoning  faculty  with 
coolness,  and  to  do  what  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances require.  It  depends  much  upon 
the  natural  temperament  of  the  body,  and 
much  upon  the  moral  cultivation  of  the 
mind ; and  be  who  from  his  early  youth  has 
been  accustomed  to  make  bis  passions  sub- 
mit to  his  reason,  will,  in  any  sudden  emer- 
gency, be  more  capable  of  acting  with  a 
cool  and  steady  resolution,  than  he  who 
has  tamely  yielded  to  or  edlowed  himself 
to  be  controlled  by  the  induence  of  his 
passions. 

SELF-KNOWL'EDGE,  a difiicult  but 
most  inipoitant  acquisition.  It  is  difiicult, 
because  every  man  is  more  or  less  blinded 
by  some  fallacy  peculiar  to  himself,  and  it 
is  disa^eeable  to  investigate  our  errors, 
our  faults,  and  our  vices.  But  these  difii* 
culties  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantages  of  self  knowledge.  By  know- 
ing the  extent  of  our  abilities,  w*e  shall  be 
restrained  from  rashly  engaging  in  enter- 
prizes  beyond  our  ability  ; by  investigating 
I our  opinions,  w*e  may  discover  those  w’hich 
are  based  upon  false  principles;  and  by 

I examining  our  virtues  and  vices,  we  shall 
team  what  principles  ought  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  what  habits  or  propensities  ought 
to  be  abandoned. 

SEhF-LOVE,  an  instinctive  principle  in 
the  human  mind  which  impels  every  rational 
creature  to  preserve  his  fife,  and  promote 
hisown  happiness.  It  is  very  generally  con- 
founded with  selfishness,  but  their  springs 
of  action  and  their  results  arc  very  difi'erent ; 
for  selfishness  is  the  parent  and  nurse  of 
every  vice,  while  self-love  only  prompts  him 
who  is  actuated  by  it  procure  to  liimsclf 
the  greatest  possible  sum  of  happiness 
during  his  whole  existence. 

8EL'L1NG  out,  among  stockbrokers,  a 
transfer  of  one's  share  of  stock  from  one 
person  to  another,  in  distinction  from  buy- 
ing in,  wliich  is  the  purchase  of  the  stock 
held  by  another. 

8ELT  ZEK  WATER,  in  medicine,  a sa- 
line  water,  slightly  alkaline,  and  highly 
j acidulated  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  used 
I ’ with  great  success  in  many  diseases. 

SEMEloriCS,  or  SE.M BIOL  OGY,  the 
L doetrinc  of  signs;  terms  used  in  incdiral 
science  to  denote  that  branch  w hich  teaclics 
how  to  judge  of  all  the  symptoms  in  a 
human  body,  either  in  a state  of  health  or 
I disease. 

I 8EMT,  a prefix  to  many  words,  signify- 
I ing  ha{/,  ns  Memicirrh,  half  a circle,  &c. 

I 8EMI-AMFUEX  ICAN'T.  in  botany,  cm- 
I brscing  the  stem  half  w ay.  as  a leaf. 

I SEM  IMKEVK,  in  music,  the  measure 
I'oote  by  wliich  all  others  are  regulated.  It 
I**  'ontains  the  time  of  two  minims,  which  arc 
l<  livided  cither  into  four  crotchets,  eight 
i juavers,  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  thirty-two 
Wt  lemi'Setninuavers. 

I 8KtM'iCOI.OiN,ingrAmmArnnd  puncltm- 
ft  ion,  the  point  f.]  the  mark  of  a pause  to 
B >e  observed  in  rending,  of  less  durstinn  tiinn 
■ he  colon,  double  the  duration  of  the  coin- 
m na,  or  half  the  duration  of  the  period.  It 


is  used  to  distinguish  the  conjunct  mem- 
bers of  a sentence. 

SEMI-COLUM'NAR,  flat  on  one  side, 
and  round  on  the  other:  a term  of  botany, 
applied  to  a stem,  leaf,  or  petiole. 

SEMI-DIAM'ETEll,  in  geometry,  aright 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a circle  or 
sphere  to  its  circumference  or  periphery ; a 
radius. 

SEMI-DIAPA'SON,  in  music,  a defective 
octave,  or  an  octave  diminished  by  a minor 
semitone. 

SEMl-DIATES'SARON,  in  music,  an 
imperfect  or  defective  fourth. 

JSEM'I-DITONE,  in  music,  a lesser  third, 
having  its  terms  as  fi  to  5. 

SEM'I-FLORET,  in  botany,  a half  floret, 
w'hich  is  tubulous  at  the  beginning,  like  a 
floret,  and  afterwards  expanded  in  the  form 
of  a tongue. 

SEMI-FLOSCULO'S/E,  in  botany,  the 
name  of  a subdivision  in  the  order  of  com- 
pound flowers,  both  in  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial system  of  Linnocus,  comprehending 
such  as  are  made  up  wholly  of  fertile  ligu- 
late  corollcts. 

SEWl-FLOS'CULOUS,  in  botany,  com- 
posed of  semi-florets,  or  ligulate ; ns  a «em»- 
Jlosculoua  flower. 

SEM'I-METAU,  a metal  that  is  not  mal- 
leable, as  bismuth,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt, 
zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  tungsten,  mo- 
lybdenum, and  uranitc.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  usually  given  to  the  rcgulus  of  these 
substances. 

SEM'INARY,  in  gardening,  a seed-plat, 
or  place  for  raising  plants,  and  keeping 
them  till  they  are  fit  to  be  removed  into  the 
garden  or  nursery. Any  place  of  educa- 

tion, in  which  voung  persons  arc  instructed 
in  tlic  several  ornnehes  of  learning. 

SEMINATION,  the  natural  manner  of 
shedding  and  dispersing  the  seeds  of  plants, 
w hich  is  variously  cflfocted.  Some  arc  heavy 
enough  to  fall  directly  to  the  ground; 
others  arc  furnished  with  a pappus,  or 
down,  by  means  of  which  they  are  dis- 
persed by  the  wind ; while  others  arc  con- 
tained in  clastic  capsules,  which,  bursting 
open  with  considerable  force,  throw  out 
the  seeds. 

8EMI-Oiri)INATR,  in  conic  sections,  a 
line  drawn  at  rigm  angles  to  and  bisected 
hy  the  axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of 
the  section  to  (he  other;  the  half  of  which 
is  nroperly  the  scini-ordinalc,  hut  is  now 
called  the  ordinate. 

SEMI  PEUA'GIANS,  a sect  of  Chris- 
tians. who  hold  that  God  has  not  by  pre- 
destination dispensed  his  aracc  to  one  more 
than  to  another;  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men;  that  (lie  grace  pnrcliased  hy  Christ 
ami  necessary  to  salvation,  is  nirercd  (o  all 
men  : (hat  man,  before  he  receives  grace,  is 
capable  of  faith  and  holy  desires  ; and  that 
man  being  born  free,  is  capable  of  accepting 
grace,  or  of  resisting  its  influences. 

HKMM’RIMr'GENOUS.  in  gcolo^.  of 
a middle  nature  between  suhstniiccs  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  formation. 

HEM  I-I'UO  TOLITK,  in  geologv,  a spe- 
cies of  fossil  of  a middle  uaturc  uctween 
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substances  which  are  of  primary  and  such 
as  are  of  secondary  formation. 

SEMI.QUAR'TILE,  or  SEMI-QUAD'- 
RATE,  in  astronomy,  an  aspect  of  the 
planets,  when  distant  from  each  other  the 
half  of  a quadrant,  or  forty-five  degrees. 

SEMTQUAVER,  in  music,  a note  of  half 
the  duration  of  the  quaver,  being  the  six- 
teenth of  the  semibreve. 

SEMI-SEX'TILE,  in  astronomy,  an  aspect 
of  the  planets,  when  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  the  twelfth  part  of  a circle,  or 
thirty  degrees. 

SEM'ITONE,  in  music,  half  a tone,  being 
the  smallest  interval  admitted  in  modern 
music.  The  seynitonic  scale  consists  of 
twelve  degrees,  or  thirteen  notes  in  the 
octave. 

SEM'I-VOWEL,  in  grammar,  a half 
vowel,  or  an  articulation  which  is  accom- 
panied with  an  imperfect  sound ; as,  el,  em, 
en,  which,  though  uttered  with  close  organs, 
do  not  wholly  interrupt  the  sounds. 

SEMPERVrVUM,  in  the  Linneean  sys- 
tem, a genus  of  plants,  class  11  Dodecan- 
dria,  order  G Volygynia.  The  species  con- 
sist of  hardy  perennials. 

SEN'ATE,  an  assembly  or  council  of  se- 
nators; that  is,  a body  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  a state,  invested  with  a share 
in  the  government.  The  senate  of  ancient 
Rome  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  cele- 
brated; it  appointed  judges,  either  from 
among  the  senators  or  knights,  to  deter- 
mine processes;  it  also  appointed  governors 
of  provinces,  and  disposed  of  the  revenues 
of  the  commonwealth,  &c.  Tet  the  whole 
sovereign  power  did  not  reside  in  the  senate, 
since  it  could  not  elect  magistrates,  make 
laws,  or  decide  on  war  and  peace;  in  all 
which  cases  the  senate  was  obliged  to  con- 
sult the  people.  One  of  the  qualifications 
of  a senator  was  the  possession  of  property 
to  the  amount  of  80,000  sesterces,  about 

70001. In  the  United  States  of  America, 

senate  denotes  the  higher  branch  or  house 
of  legislature,  viz.  the  upper  house  of  con- 
gress; and  in  most  of  the  states,  the 
higher  and  least  numerous  branch  of  the 

legislature  is  called  the  senate. Senat6‘ 

house,  a building  in  which  the  senate 

meets,  or  a place  of  public  council. 

lienate,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  is 
equivalent  to  the  convocation  at  Oxford, 
and  consists  of  all  masters  of  arts,  and  higher 
graduates,  being  masters  of  arts,  who  have 
each  a voice  in  every  public  measure,  in 
granting  degrees,  in  electing  members  of 
parliament,  a chancellor,  &c. 

SENA'TUS  AUCTOR'ITAS,  a voteof  the 
Roman  senate,  drawn  up  in  the  same  form 
os  a decree,  but  without  its  force,  ns  having 
been  prevented  from  passing  into  a decree 
by  some  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

8ENATU8  CONSUI/TUM,  a (Iccrcc  of 
the  Roman  senate,  pronounced  on  some 
question  or  point  of  law;  which,  when 
passed,  made  a part  of  the  law. 

SEN  ECA  ROOT,  the  root  of  the  Poly- 
gala senega,  a woody,  branching  root, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  medi- 
cinal virtues  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 


as  a cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake, 
and  also  as  a remedy  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  a foot,  producing  several  herbaceous 
stems,  and  its  blossoms  resemble  those  of 
the  pea. 

SENE'CIO,  in  the  Linnsean  system,  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  19  Syngenesia,  order 
2 Polygamia  superjiua. 

SEN'ESCHAL,  an  officer  in  the  houses 
of  princes  and  dignitaries,  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  feasts  and  public  cere- 
monies. In  some  instances,  the  seneschal 
is  an  officer  who  has  the  dispensing  of  jus- 
tice, as  the  high  seneschal  of  England,  &c. 

SEN'NA,  the  leaves  of  the  Cassia  senna, 
whicli  are  imported  here  from  Alexandria 
for  medicinal  use.  They  have  rather  a dis- 
agreeable smell,  and  a sub-acrid,  bitterish, 
nauseous  taste.  They  arc  in  common  use 
as  a purgative ; and  are  given  as  an  infu- 
sion, tincture,  or  made  into  an  electuary. 

SENOC'ULAR,  in  entomology,  an  epithet 
for  such  insects  as  have  six  eyes. 

SENSE,  the  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  perceives  external  objects  by  means  of 
impressions  made  on  certain  organs  of  the 
body.  The  external  organs  of  sense  are  1 
usually  classed  under  five  heads,  viz.  those  , 
of  sight,  hearing,  feeling,  smell,  and  taste.  ; 
The  nerves  and  the  brain  are  the  organs  of 
sensation.  If  the  external  organ  be  de- 
stroyed, no  sensation  can  be  produced : 
where  there  are  no  nerves  there  is  no  sensa- 
tion; where  the  nervous  branches  arc  most 
numerous  there  is  most  sensation;  if  the 
nerve  be  destroyed,  sensations  cannot  be 
produced  from  those  parts  to  which  the 
nerve  belongs,  which  are  further  from  the 
brain  than  the  injured  parts.  All  the  nenrs 
terminate  in  the  brain.  If  the  brain  is 
compressed,  sensation  is  suspended:  if  the 
brain  is  considerably  injured,  sensation 
ceases.  Sensations  are  the  rudiments  and 
elements  of  our  ideas,  that  is,  of  all  our 
thoughts  and  feelings.  In  the  earliest  ex- 
ercise of  the  sensitive  power,  sensations  are 
simple,  unconipoundcd  with  the  rcli&»  of 
former  corresponding  sensations;  but  the 
sensations  soon  become  perceptions;  that 
is,  they  instantaneously  rccal  the  relic*  of 
other  corresponding  sensations.  1'he  jvCCU* 
racy  and  extent  of  the  perception  depends 
on  the  vividness  and  efficaciousness  of  uie 
compound  sensations,  and  the  number  ot 
them  received  from  the  same  or  sinulst  ^ 
objects  ill  different  situations,  and  througn  ; 
the  medium  of  different  senses. 
therefore  of  early  education  should  be  t 

invigorate  the  organs  of  sense. 1 

sense  is  that  power  of  the  mind  nhich,  by  | 
kiud  of  instinct,  or  a short  process  of  rea- 
soning, perceives  truth,  the  relation  o , 
tilings,  cause  and  effect,  and  hcnc 
enables  the  possessor  to  discern  ''hdt  , 
right  and  expedient,  and  adopt  i 

means  to  accomplish  his  purpose. — — i 
sense  implies,  a determination  of  the 
to  be  pleased  with  those  affections,  actio 
or  characters  of  rational  agents,  whicIi  a 
considered  good  and  conducive  tourtoc. 

SENSIBIL  ITY,  acuteness  ofpercfp  ion, 
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or  that  quality  of  the  mind  which  renders  I 
it  susceptible  of  impressions;  delicacy  of 
feeling;  as  sensibiliti^  to  pleasure  or  pain, 
shame  or  praise. In  physiolog)’,  the  capa- 

bility which  a nerve  possesses  of  conveying 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  contact  of 
another  body  with  it. 

SEN'SITIVE  PJLAXT,  a native  of  tropi- 
cal America,  but  often  seen  in  our  grcen^ 
houses.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  appai'ent 
sensibility,  shrinking  and  folding  up  its 
leaves  on  the  slightest  touch.  [See  Mi- 
mosa.] 

SKXSO'RIUM,  or  SEN'SOIIY,  the  brain 
and  nerves,  the  seat  of  sense.  According 
to  some  writers,  it  not  only  denotes  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  sense,  but  also  that  living 
principle  or  spirit  of  animation  which  re- 
sides throughout  the  body,  without  being 
cognizable  to  our  senses,  except  by  its 
effects. 

SEN'TEN'CE,  inlaw,  a judicial  decision 
publicly  and  odicially  declared  in  a criminal 
prosecution.  In  civil  coses,  tlie  decision  of 
a court  is  called  a judf/ment. In  gram- 

mar, a number  of  words  containing  com- 
plete sense,  and  follow  ed  by  a full  pause ; a 
period.  A simple  sentence  consists  of  one 
I subject  and  one  hnite  verb;  as,  “ the  man 
walks.^'  A compound  sentence  contains 
two  or  more  subjects  and  finite  verbs; 
as,  w*e  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being." 

SENTICfXS^E,  the  35th  Linnaian  natural 
order  of  plants,  containing  the  rose,  briar, 
bramble,  &c. 

SEN'TIMENT,  in  its  primary  sense, 
signifies  a thought  prompted  by  passion  or 
feeling.  Also,  the  deq/sion  of  the  mind, 
foniicd  by  deliberation  or  reasoning. 
'Senlimcn/it,  in  poetry,  and  especially  dra- 
matic, are  the  thoughts  which  the  several 
t persons  express,  whether  they  relate  to 
■matters  of  opinion,  passion,  &c. 

SEN'TINEL,  or  8ENTIIY,  in  military 
i affairs,  a private  soldier  placed  in  some 
; post,  either  to  watch  any  approach  of  the 
' enemy,  to  prevent  surprises,  and  to  stop 
^uch  ns  would  pass  without  order,  or  have 
: no  business  where  he  is  posted. 

8 E ' P 1 A,  in  ichthyology,  the  eu/tle-^JiA, 

> a geuus  of  the  Fermet  molluMca  class  and 
order,  of  which  there  arc  eight  species, 
inhabitants  of  various  sens.  The  Sepia 
vffirinalis  inhabits  the  ocean,  and  is  the 
prey  of  the  whsle  tribe  and  pinicc ; its 
snns  are  also  frequently  eaten  off  by  the 
•:ongcr  cel,  and  arc  re-produced.  [Sec 

' EuTTLR-Msiij. SepiOf  a pigment  pre- 

mred  from  the  black  mice  secreted  in 
-certain  glands  of  the  above-described  fish, 
ill  the  varieties  of  nioliuscn  secrete  the 
~mc  liquor,  but  that  of  the  S^pia  'JTtcinaliM 
^ s most  preferred.  Caustic  alkalies  dissolve 
< he  septa,  and  turn  it  brown.  After  certain 
-repnrntiuns  it  is  fit  for  the  painter,  and  is 
I colour  of  much  use. 

8KPIA'IU/E,  the  tlth  natural  order  of 
ilants  in  the  liinniean  system;  including 
'.iich  as  grow  wild  in  hedges  or  arc  used  fur 
ledgrs,  ns  the  briar,  privet,  die. 

8E'POY8,  the  iiniiiu  given  to  the  Hindoo 


or  native  troops  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  company,  of  whom  there  are  nearly 
200,000,  chiefiy  infantry,  though  there  are 
several  regiments  of  cavalry  and  some 
companies  of  artillery.  They  are  all  disci- 
plined after  the  European  manner,  and  are 
hardy,  temperate,  and  subordinate.  Tlieir 
dress  consists  of  a red  jacket,  with  a white 
cotton  vest,  trowsers  reaching  only  halt- 
way  down  the  thighs,  and  a light  turban. 

8EPS,  in  natural  history,  a species  of 
venomous  eft  or  lizard. 

SEPT,  in  Irish  history,  a clan,  race,  or 
family,  proceeding  from  a common  proge- 
nitor. 

SEPTA'RIA,  in  mineralogy,  a name 
given  to  nodules  or  spheroidui  masses  of 
calcareous  marl,  whose  interior  presents 
numerous  fissures  or  scams  of  sonic  crys- 
talized  substance,  which  divide  the  mass. 

SEPTEM'BER,  the  ninth  month  oflS’u- 
ma’s  year,  but  the  seventh  of  the  year  of 
Romulus,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  viz. 
Septimus  mensis. 

SEPTEMliRISA'DE,  in  politics,  a 
term  In  use  during  the  revolutionary  com- 
motions in  France  for  any  horrid  massacre 
like  that  w'hich  disgraced  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September,  1/92. 

oEPTEN'NlAL,  happening  or  returning 
every  seven  years,  as  septennial  parlia- 
ments, i.e.  new  parliaments  chosen  every 
seven  vears,  as  they  arc  at  present  ap- 
pointed. 

SEPTEN'TRION,  or  SEPTENTRIO- 
NAL, pertaining  to  the  north  or  northern 
regions  of  the  globe. 

SEPTIC,  in  chembstry,  an  epithet  for 
any  substance  that  promotes  the  putrefac- 
tion of  bodies  ; ns  antiseptic  is  for  wbutever 
tends  to  preserve  tlicin  from  putrefuctioii. 

SEPTUAGES'lMA,  in  the  cnlcmlnr,  the 
third  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  before  Qua- 
dragesima Sunday:  supposed  to  take  its 
name  from  being  about  seventy  days  before 
Easter. 

8EPTUAGINT,  a Greek  version  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  be- 
cause the  translation  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  seventy-two  Jews,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  round  numbers,  arc  usually 
called  (he  seventi/  interpreters.  This  truns- 
Intinn  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  (lie  re- 
quest of  Ptolemy  Philndelphus,  king  of 
Eieypt,  about  28U  years  before  tlic  birtli  of 
Christ.  It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  is  that  out  of  which  nil  the 
citations  in  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Old  arc  taken.  It  was  also  the  ordinary 
and  canonical  translation  made  use  of  by 
the  Christian  church  in  the  earliest  ages; 
and  it  still  subsists  in  the  churches  both  of 
the  cast  and  west.  It  is  hoUever  observable, 
that  the  clirniiology  of  the  Septungint  makes 
fifteen  hundred  years  more  from  the  crea- 
tion to  Ahrahnin,  tlioii  the  present  Hebrew 
conics  of  the  Hible. 

8EPTUM  AU'IUS,  in  anatomy,  thcilnim 

of  the  ear. Septum  cerebelU,  a process  of 

tjic  dura  mater,  dividing  the  cerebellum 

into  two  equal  parts. Septum  cordis,  the 

partition  between  the  Iwo  ventricles  of  the 
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heart. Septum  narium,  the  partition  be- 

tween the  nostrils. 

SEP'ULCHRE,  a place  destined  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead.  This  term  is  chiefly 
used  in  speaking  of  the  burying  places  of  the 
ancients,  thoseofthe  moderns  beingusually 
called  tombs.  Sepulchres  were  held  sacred 
and  inviolable,  and  the  care  taken  of  them 
has  always  been  held  a religious  duty. 
Those  w’ho  have  searched  or  violated  them, 
have  been  thought  odious  by  all  nations, 
and  were  always  severely  punished.  The 
Egyptians  called  sepulch];es  eternal  houses, 
in  contradistinction  to  their  ordinary  houses 
or  palaces,  which  they  called  inns,  on  ac- 
count of  their  short  stay  or  pilgrimage  on 
earth.  The  sepulchres  of  the  Hebrews  in 
general  were  hollow  places  dug  out  of  rocks. 
Thus  Abraham  is  said  to  bury  Sarah  his  wife 
in  the  cave  of  Macpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  19). 
In  such  sepulchres,  also,  the  bodies  of 
Lazarus  and  Jesus  Christ  were  buried 
(John  xi.  38),  Matthew  xxvii.  60.  And  the 
same  custom  prevails  in  the  East  to  this 
day,  according  to  the  account  of  modern 

travellers. Knights  of  the  holy  Sepulchre, 

a military  order,  established  in  Palestine 
about  the  year  1114. 

SEPULTU'RA,  in  archaeology,  an  offering 
made  to  the  priest  for  the  burial  of  a dead 
body, 

SE  QUENCE,  in  music,  a regular  suc- 
cession of  similar  sounds. In  gaming, 

a set  of  cards  immediately  following  each 
other,  in  the  same  suit,  as  a king,  queen, 
knave,  &c. ; thus  we  say,  a sequence  of  three, 
four,  or  five  cards. 

SEQUESTRA'TION,  in  law,  the  act  of 
taking  a thing,  in  controversy,  from  the 
possession  of  both  parties  till  the  right  be 

determined  by  course  of  law. In  the  civil 

law,  the  act  of  the  ordinary,  disposing  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  a person  acccascd, 
whose  estate  no  one  will  meddle  with. 

SE'QUIN,  or  ZE'CIIIN,  a gold  coin  of 
Venice  and  Turkey,  of  different  values  in 
different  places,  but  generally  about  9s. 

SERAG'LIO  (proh.  seraL'yo)^  a Persian 
word,  signifying  the  palace  of  a prince  or 
lord;  but  the  term  is  used,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, for  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
at  Constantinople,  and  all  the  officers  and 
dependents  of  his  court ; and  in  it  is  trans- 
acted all  the  business  of  government.  In 
this  building  arc  also  kept  the  females  of 
the  harem.  [Sec  Harkm.] 

SEIIA'I,  a large  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers,  common  in  the  East. 
In  Turkey  they  are  called  khnns;  in  Persia, 
caravanserais,  which  we  write  caravansa- 
ries; but  in  Toriary  and  India,  simply  se- 
rais. 

SER'APII,  a spirit  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  hierarchy  of  angels;  thus  called  from 
their  being  supposea  to  be  most  inflamed  ‘ 
with  divine  love,  or  holv  zeal,  owing  to  their 
more  immediate  attendance  at  the  throne 
of  God.  Tlie  Hebrew  plural  is  seraphim: 
the  English  plural  is  regularly  formed  (se- 
raphs). I 

SKRAS'KIER,  a Turkish  general  or  com- 
mander of  land  forces. 
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SERASS',  in  ornithology,  a fowl  of  the 
crane  kind,  a native  of  the  East  Indies. 

SERENA'UE,  music  performed  in  the 
street  during  the  silence  of  night.  It  con- 
sists generally  of  instrumental  music,  but 
that  of  the  voice  is  sometimes  added. 
Hence,  an  entertainment  of  music  given  in 
the  night  by  a lover  to  his  mistress  under  her 
window  is  styled  a serenade. 

SERF,  a servant  or,  as  is  the  case  In 
some  countries,  a peasant  slave,  attached 
to  the  soil  and  transferred  with  it. 

SERGE,  a kind  of  woollen  quilted  stuff. 

SER'GEANT,  in  military  affairs,  a non- 
commissioned officer  in  a company  of  in- 
fantry or  troop  of  cavalry,  whose  duty  is  to 
order  and  form  the  ranks,  and  see  discipline 

preserved. Sergeant-at-law,  a barrister 

who  usually  pleads  in  the  court  of  common- 
pleas,  but  who  is  allowed  to  plead  also  in 
other  courts.  Every  judge  must  first  be 

a sergeant-at-law. Sergeani-at-arms,  or 

at  mace,  an  officer  appointed  to  attend  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  arrest  persons  of 
quality  that  offend,  &c.  A similar  sergeant 
attends  the  lord  chancellor;  a third,  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons;  and  a 
fourth,  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  on  so- 
lemn occasions. Common-sergeant,  an 

officer  of  the  city  of  London,  who  attends 
the  lord-mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  on 
court-days,  and  is  in  council  with  them  on 
all  occasions.  He  is,  more  particularly,  to 

take  care  of  the  orphans’  estates. Ser- 

geantry,  in  the  old  English  law,  is  of  two 
kinds.  Grand  sergeantry  is  a kind  ot 
knight  service,  by  which  the  tenant  was 
bound  to  do  some  special  honorary  service 
to  tlie  king  in  person,  as  to  carry  his  banner 
or  sword,  or  be  his  champion  at  his  coro- 
nation, ^c.  Petit  sergeantry  was  a tenure 
by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  render 
to  the  king  annually  some  small  implement 
of  war,  as  a bow,  a sword,  a lance,  \c- 

SE'RIES,  a continued  succession  of 
things  in  the  same  order.  In  natural  his- 
tory, a series  is  used  for  an  order  or  subdi- 
vision of  some  class  of  natural  bodies;  com- 
prehending all  such  as  arc  distinguiMied 
from  others  of  that  class  by  certain  cha- 
racters, which  they  po.ssess  in  common,  ana 
which  the  rest  of  the  bodies  of  that  cla>s 

have  not. Series,  in  mathematics,  * 

number  of  terms,  whether  of  number’-  or 
quantities,  increasing  or  decreasing  tti  • 

given  proportion. Infinite  sn-iet,  is 

series  consisting  of  an  inflnitc  ptimber  o 
terms,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  iuqm-^i  ’ 
over  to  arrive ; so  that  let  the  scries  be  c*  * 

riedon  to  any  assignable  length,  or  num 

of  terms,  it  can  be  carried  siiH  farther. 

SEUKVLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plam^ 
class  19  Syngenesia,  order  1 
<tqualis.  The  species  arc  perennials. 

SEIUFiriUM,  in  botany,  a 
plants,  class  19  Syngenesia,  ^ ! 

gamia  seoregata.  The  species  are  shm  I 

SKUl’ENTA'IUA,  in  botany,  the 
called  also  snake-root. 

SEIU’ENTA'HIUS,  in  astronomy,  a con 
stcllation  in  the  northern  hnnisphen’,  ♦ ; 

taining  seventy-four  stars.  _ 

IS  CAM.nn  Tim  sublimk  roarit. 
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SER'PENTES,  or  SER  PENTS,  the  se- 
cond  order  of  Jmphihxat  including  seven  gc* 
nera,  the  boa,  coluber,  anguis,  achrochordus, 
axDphisbeena,  csecilia,  and  crotalua.  They 
are  distinguished  from  lizards  by  having  no 
feet,  and  &om  eels  by  having  no  tins.  They 
have  tapering  bodies,  without  a distinct 
neck ; the  jaw’s  are  not  articulated,  but  di- 
latable ; and  they  move  along  the  earth  by  a 
winding  motion,  and  with  the  head  elevated. 
Their  poison,  when  they  arc  poisonous,  is 
contained  in  fangs  placed  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  capable  of  being  protruded  at  pleasure. 
Some  serpents  are  viviparous,  as  the  rattle- 
snake; while  those  which  are  innoxious 
are  oviparous,  depositing  their  eggs  in  a 
kind  of  chain,  in  any  close  w'arm  situation, 
where  they  are  afterwards  hatched. — The 
following  observations  on  the  respiration 
and  deglutition  of  the  boa-constrictors  exhi- 
biting in  Paris,  were  lately  presented  to  the 
Institute : These  enormous  serpents  swal- 
low several  large  live  fowls,  one  after  the 
oth^r,  at  a meah  During  the  repast,  which 
lasts  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  throat  cun- 
I tinues  greatly  distended,  and  all  coromuni- 
I cation  between  the  nostrils  (through  which 
i the  reptile  usually  breathes)  and  tne  lungs 
i is  completely  shut  out;  hut  by  an  adinira- 
t ble  provision  of  nature,  the  creature  pro- 
1 trades  the  oritice  of  its  windpipe  from  be- 
I tween  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw',  quite 
4 out  of  its  mouth,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch, 

I and  at  least  three  inches  beyond  its  usual 
situation.  The  throat  being  distended  to  its 
utmost  stretch  by  the  fowl  or  rabbit  in  the 
4 oesophagus,  the  glottis  is  seen  protruding 
I between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw*  and 
( the  skin  of  the  throaty  and  the  protrusion 
is  greater  in  proportiou  as  the  object  in 
the  act  of  being  swallowed  is  of  a large 
size.  Every  halTniinutc,  more  or  less,  the 
1 oridee  of  the  w'indpipc  is  open  to  nearly 
r half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a gush  of  air 
1 like  that  from  a small  pair  of  bellows,  issues 
out ; when,  fresh  air  being  immediately  af- 

* terwsrds  taken  in.  the  glottis  is  again  closed 

* by  the  sphincter  muscles  till  the  next  ex- 
piration, and  so  on  alternately. We  have 

elsewhere  spoken  of  the /oscinaM’np  power 

I which  naturalists  haveattributed  to  certain 
« species  of  the  serpent  tribe;  but  in  **  Jame- 
son's Journal " this  opinion  of  the  /aMcina- 
tinn  of  serpents  is  denied  by  Dr.  Hancock, 
who  says,  **it  is  not  a faculty  of  charming 
nr  of  fascinating,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  which  enables  certain  serpents 
to  take  birds;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
hideous  forms  and  gestures,  which  strike 
the  timid  animals  with  impressions  of  hor- 
ror, stupefying  them  with  terror,  and  ren- 
dering them  unfit  fop  any  exertion  : espe- 
cially as  those  serpents  to  w hich  has  been 
ascribed  the  fKiwer  of  fascinating,  are  am«ong 
the  most  terrific  of  the  tribe.  From  the 
rarliest  ages  we  rend  that  serpents  have 
been  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  man- 
kind: and  though  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
the  wolf,  have  hren  driven  from  man's  im- 
mediate hannts,  this  eln^s  of  reptiles  still 
defies  his  power.  Along  the  suninpy  banks 
of  the  Oronoco,  where  the  sun  is  hot,  the 


forests  thick,  and  the  men  but  few,  the  ser- 
pents cling  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  infinite  numbers,  and  carry  on  an 
unceasing  war  against  all  animals  in  their 
vicinity.  Many  a traveller  has  seen  large 
snakes  twining  round  the  trunk  of  a tall 
tree,  encompassing  it  like  a wreath,  and 
thus  rising  and  descending  it  at  pleasure. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  reject  as  w'holly  fabu- 
lous, the  accounts  given  by  the  ancients  of 
the  terrible  devastations  committed  by  sin- 
gle serpents.  It  is  probable,  in  early  times, 
when  mankind  were  but  thinly  scattered 
over  the  earth,  that  serpents,  continuing 
undisturbed  possessors  of  the  forest,  grew* 
to  an  amazing  magnitude;  and  every  other 
tribe  of  animals  fell  before  them.  It  then 
might  have  happened  that  serpents  reigned 
the  tyrants  of  a district  for  centuries  toge- 
ther. To  animals  of  this  kind,  grown  by 
time  and  rapacity  to  100  or  150  feet  in  length, 
the  most  powerful  beast  of  the  forest  was 
but  a feeble  opponent.  That  horrible  fsetor, 
which  even  the  commonest  and  most  harm- 
less snakes  arc  still  found  to  diffuse,  might, 
in  these  larger  ones,  become  too  powerful 
for  any  living  being  to  withstand  ; and, 
while  they  preyed  without  distinction,  they 
might  thus  also  have  poisoned  the  atmo- 
sphere around  them.  But,  as  we  descend 
into  more  enlightened  antiquity,  we  find 
these  animals  less  formidable,  as  bei^  at- 
tacked in  a more  successful  manner.  While 
Rcgulus  led  his  army  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Bagrada,  in  Africa,  an  enormous 
serpent  disputed  his  passage  w’iih  it.  Pliny 
says  that  it  was  12U  feet  long,  and  that 
it  had  destroyed  many  of  the  army.  At 
last,  however,  the  haltcring  engincs  were 
brought  out  against  it;  and  these  assailing 
it  at  a distance,  it  was  soon  destroyed.  Its 
spoils  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  the  gene- 
ral w'as  decreed  an  ovation  for  its  success. 
There  arc,  perhaps,  few  facts  in  history  bet- 
ter ascertained  than  this.  An  ovation  w’as 
a remarkable  honour,  and  was  given  only 
for  some  signal  exploit  that  did  not  demand 
a triumph.  The  skin  was  kept  for  several 
days  after  in  thccapitol ; and  Pliny  says  he 
saw  it  there. 

SEU'PENTINK,  or  SER'PENTINE- 
8TONE,  in  mineralogy,  a primitive  rock, 
composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende.  It  is 
usually  of  an  obscure  green  colour,  with 
shades  and  spots.— —Ser/ienfine,  in  che- 
mistry, a long  winding  worm,  or  pipe  of 
lend  or  pewter,  w hich  is  placed  in  a tub 

of  water  in  the  distillation  of  spirits. 

Serprntine  rertr.n,  in  poetry,  verses  which 
begin  and  end  witli  the  same  words. 

KIHIPICTILA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  31  Monnecia,  order  i Tetron- 
dfin. 

HPnprtJO,  in  mcclicinr,  a species  of 
herpes  • called  in  popular  Iniigunge,  a ring- 
worm. 

SERPU  LA,  in  conrhology,  a genus  of 
testnreoiis  animals,  of  the  elnss  f'rrmn,  or- 
der Tf^tarea,  having  a tubular  univalve 
shell;  (he  inhabitant  of  which  is  a terc- 
hclU. 

SKR'PlHilTK,  in  the  natural  history  of 
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ALL  ANIMAL  BODIES  AR*  ELECTRICAL  OB  GALVANIC  COMBINATIONS,  AND  THE  EXCITEMENT  IS  TUB  PRINCIPLE  OF  VITALITY  AND  ENERGY. 


MAMY  AXIMALCULAy  AFTER  HAVING  BEEN  APPARENTLY  DEAD  FOB  YEARS,  REVIVE  AGAIN  ON  BEING  PUT  IN  A DROP  OF  WATER, 
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fossils,  petrified  shells  or  fossil  remains  of 
the  genus  Serpula, 

SER'RATE,  or  SER'RATED,  in  gene- 
ral,  something  notched  or  indented  on  the 
edge,  like  a saw;  a terra  much  used  in  bo- 
tany in  describing  the  leaves  of  plants, 
which  are  said  to  be  duplicately  serrated, 
or  doubly  serrate,  when  the  edges  of  the 
large  serratures  are  again  serrated  %\ith 

lesser  indentings  of  the  same  kind. \ 

serrate  ciliate  leaf,  is  one  having  fine  hairs, 
like  the  eye  lashes,  on  the  serratures.  A 
serrulate  leaf,  is  one  finely  serrate,  with 
very  small  notches  or  teeth. 

SERRA'TUS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
given  to  several  vuiscles,  from  their  re- 
seinblance  to  a saw.— Also,  a terra  in  bo- 
tany ; folium  serratum,  a leaf  having  sharp 
imbricated  notches  on  the  edge. 

SERRA'TULA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngenesia,  order  I Polyga^ 
mia  aqualis.  The  species  are  perennials,  and 
consist  of  the  different  kinds  of  saw-wort. 

SER'VAL,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
feline  genus,  resembling  the  lynx  in  form 
and  size,  and  the  panther  in  its  spots.  It 
is  a native  of  Malabar. 

SER'VICE,  in  a general  sense,  labour, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  or  of  both  united, 
performed  in  pursuance  of  duty,  or  at  the 
command  of  a superior.  The  service  of 
persons  who  spontaneously  perform  some- 
thing for  another's  benefit,  is  termed  volun- 
tary, and  that  of  those  who  work  by  com- 
pulsion, involuntary  service. Public  wor- 
ship is  termed  divine  service. The  duty 

which  a tenant  owes  to  his  lord  for  his 

fee,  is  called  personal  service. The  word 

so'vice  is  also  applied  to  the  duty  of  naval 
or  military  men  when  serving  their  country ; 
as  home  service,  foreign  service,  limited  ser- 
vice, &c. Various  legal  processes  are 

also  distinguished  by  the  term  service,  as 
the  service  of  a writ,  an  attachment,  an 
execution,  &c. 

SER  VICE-TREE,  in  botany,  the  Sorbus, 
and  Cratagus  of  Linmeus.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree  is  a powerful  astringent,  and 
therefore  often  used  in  cases  of  dysentery. 

SER'VITOR,  a poor  scholar  at  Oxford, 
answering  to  a sizer  at  Cambridge,  who 
attends  on  other  students  for  his  mainte- 
nance and  learning. 

SE'RUM,  in  the  animal  economy,  a thin 
transparent  liquor  which  forms  apart  of  the 
blood.  The  scrum  is  in  reality  the  same 
with  the  lynjph,  which  is  carried  by  tlic 
arteries  through  the  several  parts  of  llic 
body ; whence  it  returns  partly  in  the  veins, 
and  partlv  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Also 
whey,  or  the  remainder  of  the  milk  after  its 
richer  parts  have  been  taken  away. 

SESUUIAI/TEUAL,  in  geometry,  a 
term  designatinga  ratiowherc  oiiequantity 
or  number  contains  another  once  and  half 

as  much  more. In  botany,  a ses luiat'emt 

floret,  iswhcn  a large  fertile  lloret  is  accom- 
panied with  a small  abortive  one. 

SESAMOPDKA  OS'SA,  in  anatomy,  lit- 
tie  bonc.s  found  at  the  articulations  of  the 
toes,  80  called  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  seeds  of  the  scsamuin. 


SE'SAMUM,  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  class  14  Didynamia,  order 
2 Angiospermia.  The  species  are  annuals, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Africa. 

SES'QUITONE,  in  music,  a minor  third, 
or  interval  of  three  semitones. 

SES'SILE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  which  issues  directly  from  the  stem  or 
branch,  without  a petiole  or  foot-stalk. 

SES'SION,  in  law,  a sitting  of  justices  in 
court  upon  their  commission,  as  the  session 

oyer  and  terminer,  &c. The  session  of  a 

judicial  court  is  called  a term:  thus  a conrt 
may  have  two  sessions  or  four  sessions  an- 
nually. The  term  sessions,  or  quarter  ses- 
sions, is  applied  to  those  quarterly  meet- 
ings of  justices  of  the  peace,  when  minor 
offences  are  tried,  or  business  performed 
which  requires  the  sanction  of  two  or  more 
justices. Session  of  parliament,  the  'sea- 

son and  space  between  its  meeting  and  its 
prorogation. 

SES'TERCE,  in  antiquity,  a Roman  coin, 
the  fourth  part  of  a denarius  in  value,  or 
about  twopence.  The  sestertium,  or  sester- 
iium  pondus,  was  two  pounds  and  a half,  or 
250  denarii ; about  ‘Jl.  sterling.  One  quali- 
fication of  a Roman  knight  was  the  posses- 
sion of  estate  of  the  value  of  four  hundred 
thousand  sesterces  ; that  of  a senator  was 
double  this  sum. 

SETA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  bristle-shaped ; 
being  in  size  and  length  like  a bristle ; as, 
a setaceous  leafiet. 

SET'-OFF,  is  a term  used  in  law,  when 
the  defendant  acknowledges  the  plaintiff’s 
demand,  but  makes  a demand  of  his  own,  to 
set-off  or  counterbalance  the  debt  either 
wholly  or  in  part. 

SE'TON,  in  surgery,  a sort  of  issue,  gene- 
rally in  the  neck,  formed  by  means  of  horse- 
hair  or  fine  threadsdrawn  through  the  skin 
by  a large  needle,  by  which  a small  opening 
is  made  and  continued  for  the  discharge  ol 
humours. 

SETO'SUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  or  receptacle,  the  surface  of  which  is 
set  with  bristles. 

SETTEE',  in  the  marine,  a vessel  of  from 
fiO  to  100  tons  burden,  with  two  mf‘^ts, 
equipped  with  triangular  or  lateen  sail*. 
They  arc  used  in  the  Mediterranoan  for 

transporting  cannon,  stores,  &c. ^.Vkina 

of  couch  or  sofa.  , 

SEX.VCIES'IMA,  the  second  Sunday 
for<*  Lent,  or  the  next  to  Shrove  Sunday . ^ 
called  ns  being  about  the  6Clh  dny  btfore 
Enstcr.  ^ ' 

SEXAGES'IMAL  ARITirMETIC.  a , 
mode  of  computing  by  sixtieths;  such  | 
the  division  of  a degree  into  sixty  minutes, 
and  a minute  into  sixty  seconds.  j 

SEXUE'CIMAL,  in  crystalography.  nn  , 

epithet  used  when  a prism  or  the  niiart  i 
part  of  a crystal  has  six  faces  and  I 


inits,  and  taken  together,  ten  faces,  or  t 
reverse.  , , ^ 

SKXnnOPE'CIMAl/.inrn-staloirrr.piiyi 

an  epithet  for  a crystal  when  the 

six  faces  and  two  suimnits,  having  togeti  . 

twelve  fares.  v ;n  I 

SEXiUN'DEM,orSEX'niM>MKN. 


AM.  rnKTAnATioNa  or  m:ad  auk  mouk  on  less  BRi.ETKnioi.s. 
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THE  SHAMBOCK  IS  TUB  UEBALUIC  EMBLEM  OV  IRELAND. 


sha]  'a  ^cixt  Sictionaru  of  t]^e  ISellcs  "Seltres.  [sha 

Anglo-Saxon  history,  the  middle  thanes, 
who  were  rated  at  6(M)  shillings. 

SEXTAIN,  in  poetry,  a stanza  contain- 
ing six  verses. 

SEXTANT,  in  mathematics,  the  sixth 
part  of  a circle,  or  an  arc  comprehending 
sixty  degrees.  Also  an  astronomical  in- 
strument like  a quadrant,  except  tliat  its 
limb  only  comprehends  sixty  degrees. 

SEXTAUY-LANDS,  in  law,  lands  given 
to  a church  or  religious  house  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sexton  or  sacristan. 

SEXTILE,  the  position  or  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  distant  from  each  other  sixty 
degrees,  or  two  signs. 

SEXTILIS,  the  sixth  month  of  Komu1us*s 
year,  but  the  eighth  of  the  year  of  Numa. 
It  was  under  tne  protection  of  Ceres,  and 
was  afterwards  called  August,  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

SEXTON,  an  under  officer  of  the  church, 
whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  ves- 
sels, vestments,  &c.  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  to  attend  the  officiating  clergyman,  and 
perform  other  duties  pertaining  to  the 
church.  He  was  anciently  called  the  sa- 
cristan. 

SEX'UAL  SYSTEM,  in  botany,  theLin- 
nsan  svstem  of  classifying  plants,  according 
to  the  distinction  of  sex,  tliemale  producing 
a pollen  or  dust,  which  is  provided  for  the 
fecundation  of  the  pistil  or  female  organ, 
and  is  necessary  to  render  it  prolific.  [Sec 
BoTA?«r.] 

SFOKZATO,  in  music,  an  Italian  term 
signifying  that  the  note  over  which  it  is 
placed  must  be  struck  with  force. 

SHAB'RACK,  a military  term,  of  Hun- 
garian origin,  used  far  the  cloth  furniture 
of  a cavalry  officer’s  troop-horse  or  charger. 

SHAD'DOCK.  a large  species  of  orange, 
with  a white,  thick,  spungy  rind,  and  a red 
or  white  pulp,  of  a sweet  taste  mingled  with 
acidity.  Also,  the  citrus  decumanao(  Lin- 
nieus. 

SHAD'OW,  in  optics,  a privation  or  dimi- 
nution of  light,  by  the  interposition  of  an 
opanue  body.  Shadom  differs  from  shade, 
as  the  latter  implies  no  particular  form,  or 
definite  limit ; whereas  a shadow  repre- 
sents in  form  the  ohjccl  which  intercepts 
the  light ; ss,  the  shadow  of  a man,  of  a 
tower,  &c.— •SAadi'ap,  or  shadowing,  in 
painting,  the  art  of  duly  representing  light 
and  shade  in  a picture. To  shadow,  to  re- 

present faintly,  imperfectly,  or  typically. 

SHAIT,  in  architcrlure,  the  oody  of  a 
column,  between  the  base  and  the  capital. 
— ~Iu  mining,  A pit  or  long  narrow  opening 
or  entrance  into  a mine. 

SHAGREE  N,  in  commerce,  a kind  of 
grained  leather,  supposed  formerly  to  he 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  a species  of  squa- 
tus,  or  hound-fish,  called  the  shagree.  It 
is,  however,  now  known,  that  the  niaferial 
is  the  strong  skin,  cut  along  (ho  chine,  from 
the  neck  to  the  tail,  of  the  ass  or  liorse. 
The  skin  is  first  soaked  in  water  for  some 
days  till  the  hair  is  loose  enough  to  he 
•craped  off ; after  which  it  is  cut  and  seraped 
till  it  becomes  scarcely  tliiekcr  than  a blad- 
der. It  is  then,  while  wet  and  soft,  fastened 

to  a frame,  the  flesh  side  uppermost,  and 
the  upper  or  grain  side  is  strewed  over  with 
the  hard  round  seeds  of  a species  of  clieno- 
podium;  a felt  is  then  laid  over  it,  and  the 
seeds  are  trodden  deeply  into  the  soft  yield- 
ing skin.  The  frames  are  then  placed  in 
the  shade  till  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  the 
seeds  w'ill  shake  out  of  their  holes.  Next, 
the  skin  is  rasped  till  the  sides  of  the  holes 
are  worn  down  almost  to  a level  with  their 
bottoms:  it  is  then  soaked,  first  in  water, 
and  afterwards  in  an  alkaline  ley;  and,  us  it 
becomes  soft,  those  parts  of  the  skin  which 
were  merely  depressed  by  the  seeds  being 
forced  down  upon  them,  rise  above  the  parts 
which  had  been  rasped,  presenting  a granu- 
lar or  pustular  surface.  The  skin  is  theu 
stained  superficially  of  a green  colour  by 
copper  filings  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  is 
afterwards  allowed  to  dry;  lastly,  the  grains 
or  protuberances  are  rubbed  down  to  a level 
with  the  rest  of  the  surface,  which  thus 
presents  the  appearance  of  white  dots  on  a 
green  ground.  Astracan  is  the  scat  of  this 
manufacture,  and  vast  quantities  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  use  it  for  watch  and  spectacle- 
cases,  and  a variety  of  other  purposes. 

SHAKE,  in  music,  an  embellishment, 
consisting  of  an  alternate  reiteration  of 
two  notes,  comprehending  an  interval  not 
greater  than  one  whole  tone,  nor  less  than 
a semitone. 

SHAKE,  in  natural  history,  a species  of 
shist,  or  slate  clay,  generally  of  n bluish  or 
yellowish  gray  colour,  but  sometimes  black- 
ish or  inclining  to  green.  Its  fracture  is 
slaty,  and  in  water  it  moulders  into  powder. 
It  is  often  found  in  strata  iii  coal  mines, 
and  commonly  bears  vegetable  impressions. 
Bituminous  shale  is  a sub-variety  of  ar- 
gillaceous slate,  impregnated  with  bitumen, 
and  burns  w ith  flame. 

SHAM'AN,  in  Russia,  a w'izard  or  con- 
juror, who  by  enchantment  pretends  to  cure 
diseases,  ward  off  misfortunes,  and  forctcl 
events. 

SIIAM'MY,  a kind  of  leather  prepared 
from  the  skin  of  the  chamois,  or  wild  goat, 
or  rather  a species  of  antelope,  inhabiting 
the  mountains  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  It  is  dressed  in  oil  or  tanned, 
and  much  esteemed  for  its  softness,  pliancy, 
and  the  quality  of  henritig  soap  without 
damage.  A great  part  of  tlic  leather  which 
bears  this  name  is  counterfeit,  being  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  common  goat,  the  kid,  or 
even  of  sheep. 

811  A.M'IIOCK,  the  Irish  name  for  thrcc- 
Icnved  grass,  or  trefoil.  According  to  legend- 
ary tradition,  when  8t.  Patrick  Inndeil  near 
Wicklow,  to  convert  the  Irish,  in  ‘1.33,  the 
pagan  inhabitants  were  about  to  stone  him ; 
hut  liaving  obtoined  a hearing,  he  endea- 
voured to  explain  to  them  the  Trinity  in 
Unity:  hut  they  could  not  understand  him, 
till,  plucking  a trefoil  from  the  ground,  he 
said,  " Is  it  not  as  possible  for  tlie  Father, 
Son,  nml  Holy  Ciliost,  ns  for  these  leaves,  to 
grow  upon  a single  stalk  Upon  which 

(says  the  legend)  the  Irish  were  immedi- 
ately convinccd.->Aii  ingenious  naturalist 

fUt.^OBF.K'f  IS  RllMF.TIMRS  MADR  OF  THR  IRINR  Of  TIIR  SF.AL  AND  SRA  OTTER.  [3  iY  3 


NAME  or  SUAMBOCK  IS  803IETIMES  GIVEN  TO  THE  HOP-TREPOIL,  A PLANT  VERT  MUCH  RESEMBLING  THE  YELLOW  CLOVER 


VNDSS  TUS  MOGUL  EMPBBOBS,  CASHMBRE  POUND  WORK  FOR  30,000  SUAWL  LOOMS:  THEBE  ARE  NOW  NOT  MORE  THAN  6000  EMPLOYED. 


SPANISH  SHEEP  WERE  FIRST  INTRODUCED  INTO  ENGLAND  IN  l/87« 


sha] 


OTje  Scientific  ant(  lEiteran)  ^reasurn ; 


[she 


has  lately  attempted  to  prove  that  the  ori- 
ginal plant  was  not  the  white  clover,  which 
is  now  employed  as  the  emblem  of  Ireland. 
Old  authors  prove  (as  he  observes)  that  the 
ahainrock  was  eaten  by  the  Irish ; and  one 
who  went  over  to  Ireland  in  the  sixteentli 
century,  says  it  was  eaten,  and  was  a aour 
plant.  The  name,  also,  of  shamrock  is 
common  to  several  trefoils,  both  in  the  Irish 
and  Gaelic  languages.  Now,  clover  could 
not  have  been  eaten,  and  is  not  sour.  Wood- 
aorrel  alone  is  sour,  is  an  early  spring  plant, 
is  abundant  in  Ireland,  and  is  a trefoil.  The 
old  herbalists  call  it  ahamrog,  and  it  is  sour; 
while  its  beauty  might  entitle  it  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  national  emblem. 

SHARK,  in  ichthyology,  a voracious 
fish  of  the  genus  Squahia,  common  in  most 
seas.  Some  species  are  said  to  grow  to  the 
length  of  thirty  feet,  and  are  said  to  weigh 
30U0  or  *4000  lb.  They  devour  almost  every 
animal  substance,  but  some  few  subsist  on 
marine  vegetables. 

SI-IAR'OCK,  in  commerce,  a silver  coin 
in  India,  worth  about  a shilling. 

SHARPING,  in  archaeology,  a customary 
present  of  com  made  about  Christmas,  by 
farmers,  in  some  parts  of  England  to  the 
smiths,  for  sharpening  their  iron  imple- 
ments of  husbandry. 

SIIAS'TER,  among  the  Hindoos,  a sacred 
book  containing  the  dogmas  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bramins  and  the  ceremonies  of  their 
worship.  It  consists  of  three  parts ; the 
first  containing  the  moral  law  of  the  Hin- 
doos ; the  second  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  their  religion;  the  third  the  distribution 
of  the  people  into  tribes  or  classes,  with  the 
duties  pertaining  to  each. 

SHAWL,  a garment  used  by  females  ns 
a loose  covering  for  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Shawls  arc  made  of  various  materials,  ns 
fine  wool,  silk,  or  wool  and  silk  mixed,  and 
of  various  sizes.  They  were  originally  ma- 
nufactured in  the  heart  of  India,  from  the 
fine  silky  wool  of  the  Thibet  sheep;  but  the 

best  shawls  now  come  from  Cashmere. 

At  ICilgluet,  in  the  district  of  Soudnb, 
twenty  daya^  journey  from  Ciislimcrc,  is  held 
the  great  mart  for  the  w'orsted  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  those  soft  stuffs  used 
ns  shawls,  and  almost  ns  much  in  demand 
by  the  elegant  females  of  Ihiropc,  as  the 
more  voluptuous  inmates  of  the  East.  There 
are  two  qualities  of  worsted  : that  which  is 
most  readily  dyed  is  white ; the  other  species 
is  of  a light  ash  colour,  which  cannot,  wiili 
out  some  difficulty,  be  rendered  sufficiently 
white,  and  is  more  frequently  used  of  (he 
natural  colour.  One  goat  rarely  furnishes 
more  than  two  or  three  pounds  of  worsted 

f»er  year.  After  the  shearing,  the  two  qun- 
itics  are  carefully  scparnied;  after  which, 
they  undergo  repented  washings  in  rice 
water.  Great  importance  is  nttnehed  to 
the  operation  of  washing;  mid  the  Cash- 
mcrinns  attribute  much  of  the  delicacy  of 
their  unrivalled  productions  to  the  fine  qua- 
lities of  the  waters  of  their  valley.  The 
form,  size,  and  border  of  the  shawls,  vary 
according  to  the  difl'erent  market?,  for  which 
tlic  manufacturer  designs  them. 


SIIAWHTt  in  antiquity,  an  instrument 
used  in  the  sacred  music  of  the  Hebrews.  ' 
SHEATiriNG,  in  naval  architecture,  | 
sheets  of  copper  nailed  all  over  the  outside 
of  a ship’s  bottom,  to  protect  tbe  planks  - 
from  tlie  pernicious  efiects  of  worms. 

SHEAVE,  in  mechanics,  a solid  cylindri-  ; 
cal  wheel,  fixed  in  a channel,  and  movable  | 
about  an  axis ; the  wheel  in  which  the  rope  | 
w'ork^  in  the  block,  made  either  of  wood  or  ; 

metal. Sheave-hole,  a chaunel  cut  in  a i 

mast,  yard,  or  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a ^ 
sheave.  [Sec  Block.] 

SHEEP,  in  zoology,  a well-known  animal  | 
of  the  genus  Ovia,  but  of  various  breeds; 
as,  the  South-doRTi,  the  Norfolk,  Leicester,  I 
Cheviot,  Merino,  Welsh,  &c.  &c.  It  is  an  : 
innocent,  docile,  and  harmless  animal;  and  ‘ 
is  properly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  use-  ' 
ful  species  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
on  man;  its  flesh  being  a higlily  valuable 
article  of  food,  while  its  wool  constitutes  a 
principal  material  of  our  clothing,  and  forms  , 
a fundamental  part  of  the  wedth  of  Briuip.  I 
“ The  dressed  skin,”  says  Mr.  Pennant,  in  j 
his  British  zoology,  “ forms  different  parts  j 
of  our  apparel ; and  is  used  for  covers  of 
books.  The  entrails,  properly  prepared  and 
twisted,  sene  for  strings  for  various  musi- 
cal instruments.  The  Dones  calcined  (like 
other  bones  in  general),  form  materials  for  ] 
tests  for  the  refiner.  The  miik  is  thicker 
than  that  of  cows,  and  consequently  yields 
a greater  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese;  j 
and  in  some  places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will  ; 
not  produce  the  cheese  without  a mixture 
of  water  to  make  it  nart  from  the  whey. 
The  dung  is  a remarlcably  rich  manure; 
insomuch  that  the  folding  of  sheep  is  be- 
come too  useful  a branch  of  husbandry  for 
tbe  farmer  to  neglect.  To  conclude ; w hether 
we  consider  the  advantages  that  result  from 
this  animal  to  individuals  in  particular,  or 
to  these  kingdoms  in  general,  we  may,  w ith 
Columella,  consider  this,  in  one  sense,  as 
the  first  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds.” 
SHEIK,  an  elder  or  chief  of  the.Vrabie 
tribes  or  hordes.  They  arc  very  proud  of 
their  long  line  of  noble  ancestors ; and  •‘•omc 
of  them  also  take  the  title  of  emir,  'Ihc 
Mohammedans  also  call  the  heads  of  their 
monasteries  ahrika,  and  the  Turkish  niufti 
is  sometimes  called  orchid  of 

the  true  believers.  . 

SIIE'KEh,  a Jewish  silver  coin,  worth 
about  Imlf-a-crown.  Thw  was  also  the  , 
golden  shekel,  worth  \l.  slcrlinp-  • 

SHEI.'DUAKE,  in  ornithology,  a bml  d 
the  duck  tribe,  llic  Anna  tadorna  of  hut*  . 
mens.  i 

SUr.LL,  in  gunnery,  a hollow  cast  ito"  ; 
ball  to  throw  out  of  mortars,  v^c.  having  a 
vent  through  wiiich  the  powjU  r is  put  tk“ 
is  to  burst  it ; when  it  is  filled,  the  '*'  i 
setting  lire  to  the  powder  is  driven  hnn  . . 
into  tlie  hole.  ■ In  ships,  the  ahell  of  « 
block  signifies  the  outer  frame  or 
wherein  the  sheave  or  wheel  is  eontainc  • 

^^To  ahetl,  in  the  veterinary  art,  la  sai 

of  an  aged  hor  p tluil  has  the  teeth  coin* 
pletelv  Imre  mid  nneovi  red.  . 

SII  ELhS.  The  singular  reg»laru>. 
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THE  1.M rORTATif»N  OP  siiKKr  Kuou  A lORKioN  rorNTHT  IS  rnoiusiipn. 


IT  IH  COMTttTWn  TUAV  V1l«  AVRVACF  VAI.trr,  Or  snAWLS  VXrOKTKIl  PHOM  CASIIMKHW  AMOOnTS  ANNUAl.t.T  TO  1,800.000  UOPUKS. 


CUI>'A  ABOUNDS  WITH  THE  FINEST  SPECIMENS  OP  PORCELAIN  SHELLS. 


she]  '3  IsTcto  Dictionari}  of  ifje  ISdIcs  'JEettrcs.  [shi 

beauty,  and  delicacy  in  the  structure  of  the 
shells  of  animals,  and  the  variety  and  bril- 
liancy in  the  colouring  of  many  of  them,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  strike  the  attention 
of  the  most  incurious  observers,  have  at  all 
times  CNcited  philosophers  to  inquire  into 
and  detect,  if  possible,  the  causes  and  man- 
ner of  their  formation  : but  the  attempts  of 
naturalists,  ancient  and  modern,  to  discover 
this  process,  though  often  ingenious  and 
plausible,  have  constantly  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  variety  in  the  figure,  colours,  and 
other  characters  of  sea  shells,  is  almost  in- 
finite. The  most  beautiful  come  from  the 
East  Indies  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  sun,  by 
the  great  heat  that  it  gives  to  the  conntries 
near  the  line,  heightens  the  colours  of  the 
shells  produced  there,  and  gives  them  a 
lustre  and  brilliancy  which  is  wanting  in 
those  of  colder  climates.  [See  Concuo- 

LOGT,  (rnOLOGY,  &C.J 

SHELTIE,  the  appellation  given  to  a 
small  but  strong  horse  m Scotland ; so  called 
from  Shetland,  where  it  is  bred. 

SHEMITIC,  an  epithet  for  anything 
pertaining  to  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.  What 
are  termed  the  Shemitic  languages  arc  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samari- 
tan, F.thiopic,  and  old  Phoenician. 

SHER'RET,  a drink  composed  of  sugar, 
lemon  juice,  and  water,  sometimes  with  per- 
fumed cakes  dissolved  in  it,  with  an  infu- 
sion of  a small  quantity  of  rose-water. 
Another  kind  is  made  with  honey,  the  juice 
of  raisins,  violets,  &c. 

SHER  IFF,  an  officer  In  each  county  of 
England,  nominated  by  the  crown,  invested 
with  a judicial  and  ministerial  power,  and 
who  takes  precedence  ftf  every  nobleman  in 
the  county  during  the  time  of  his  office. 
His  judicial  authority  consists  in  hearing 
and  determining  causes  in  his  county  court, 
and  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the  county;  he 
being  by  the  coiiitnon  law*  the  principal 
conservator  of  the  peace  there;  for  winch 
reason  he  is  to  assist  the  justices,  and  raise 
the  posse  comitatos  when  occasion  requires. 
As  a minister,  he  is  bound  to  execute  all 
processes  issuing  from  the  king's  courts  of 
ju«ticc.  In  the  commencement  of  civil 
causes,  he  is  to  serve  the  writ,  to  arrest,  and 
to  take  bail;  when  the  cause  comes  to  trial 
he  must  summon  and  return  the  jury ; when 
it  is  determined,  lie  must  see  the  judgment 
of  the  court  carried  into  execution,  in  cri- 
minal matters,  he  also  Orests  and  impri- 
.soiis  ; he  returns  tiic  jury ; he  has  the  cus- 
tody of  the  accused;  and  he  executes  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  It  is  also  his  duty 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  crown  ; to  seize 
all  lands  devolved  thereto  by  attainder  or 
escheat;  to  levy  fines  and  forfeitures;  to 
seize  and  keep  all  waives,  wrecks,  cstrnys, 
&c.  if  they  fall  immediately  to  the  crown; 
'and  to  collect  the  regal  rents,  if  so  com- 
manded by  process  from  the  exchequer. 
To  execute  tficse  various  duties,  the  slicrifT 
has  under  him  many  inferior  oflicerf;  as 
under  sherifT,  bailiffs,  and  gaolers;  and  the 
under-theriff,m  reality,  performs  nearly  the 
'whole  Inislne^i  here  described. 

SHER'RY,  a Spanish  wine,  grow’ing  m 

the  neighbourhood  of  Xercs  de  la  Frontera, 
in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  near  Cadiz. 
Red  and  white  grapes  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately; and  that  which  we  call  dry  sherry 
is  the  most  esteemed. 

SHEW'-BREAD,  in  the  Jewnsh  rites,  the 
loaves  of  unleavened  bread  which  the  priest 
placed  on  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary. 
They  w’ere  shaped  like  a brick,  and  weighed 
about  8lba.  The  loaves  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber, representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ; 
and  were  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  only. 

SHIB'BOLETH,  a word  which  was 
made  the  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  Ephraimites  from  the  Gileadites,  afrer 
the  defeat  of  the  former  by  Jephtha.  The 
Ephraimites  being  unable  to  give  the  as- 
pirate (A),  pronounced  the  word  sibboleth. 
See  Judges  xii.  Hence,  when  some  charac- 
teristic or  peculiarity  of  a party  is  observed, 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  the  shibboleth 
or  watch-word  of  that  party. 

SHIELD,  a broad  piece  of  defensive 
armour,  formerly  borne  on  the  left  arm,  as 
a defence  against  arrow's,  darts,  lances,  and 
other  weapons.  The  shields  of  the  ancients 
were  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  ge- 
nerally made  of  leather,  or  wood  covered 
with  leather.  The  surface,  or  as  it  is  called 
in  heraldry,  the  ^eld,  of  the  shield,  or  es- 
cutcheon, appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages 
decorated  with  figures  emblematical  or  liis- 
torical,  serving  to  express  the  sentiments, 
record  the  honours,  or  at  least  distinguish 
the  person  of  the  warrior. 

SIIIL'LING,nn  English  silver  coin,  equal 
in  value  to  twelve  pence.  The  word  is  sup- 
posed, by  some,  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
silicus,  which  signifies  a quarter  of  an  ounce, 
or  the  -18th  part  of  a Roman  pound.  In  sup- 
port of  this  etymology,  it  is  alleged  that  t he 
8nxon  shilling  w*as  also  the  48th  part  of  the 
Saxon  pound.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
the  shilling  w'os  w*orth  fourpencc.  After- 
wards llie  French  solidus  of  twclvcpcncc, 
which  was  in  use  among  the  Romans,  was 
called  by  the  name  of  shillino;  and  the 
Saxon  shilling  of  fourpencc  took  the  Nor- 
man name  oi groat  or  great  coin,  because  it 
was  the  largest  English  coin  then  known. 

SHIN'tiliES,  in  medicine,  an  eruptive 
disease,  whidi  spreads  round  the  body  like 

a girdle. Thin  boards  used  for  covering 

shells  and  otlier  building.— 6'Ain^/e,  rmmn 
gravel,  or  the  pebbles,  &c.  thrown  by  the 
sen  on  the  bcncli. 

Him*,  a general  name  for  all  large  ves- 
sels wliich  arc  built  upon  a peculiar  prin- 
ciple, and  adapted  for  ilie  purposes  of  navi- 
gnlion  ; more  particularly  those  equipped 
witli  three  masts  and  a bowsprit,  the  masts 
being  composed  of  a lower  mast,  top-ninst, 
and  top  gallant  mast,  each  of  which  is  pro- 
vided with  yards,  sails,  i'trc.  Ships  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  tilted  fur  various  uses; 
most  of  tliem,  however,  fall  under  the  de- 
noiniiiation  of  sliips  of  war  and  merchant- 
ships.  They  have  gradually  increased  in 
hulk  from  iiic  open  galleys  of  the  ancients 
of  fifty  or  sixty  tons,  to  a timber  sliip  of 
fi.tKiO.  A first-rate  man  of-wnr  rnrrics  120 
guns,  21  and  82  pomnlcr.%  with  a crew*  of 

JAPAN  runNJMIP.A  f'S  WITH  TIIF  LAROK^T  RIVAI.VULAR  SIIRM.N. 
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TUB  MEDITBRBAXBAN  AND  NORTHERN  OCEANS  CONTAIN  A GREAT  VARIETY  OP  SHELLS,  MANY  OP  WHICH  ARE  ELEGANT  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 


TUB  »1ZK,  SHAPE,  A.tP  MODE  OF  BIGGIXO  MEBCHAXT-SHIPS,  DEPEND  ON  TUB  HATUBE  OF  THEIB  TBADE  AND  THE  TASTES  OF  THE  OWNEBS, 


WHEN  A SHIP  IS  SAFELY  LAUNCHED,  TUB  BUILDEB^S  TRIUMPH  IS  COMPLETE. 


SHl] 


®I;e  Scientific  ant)  ICitcravn  ®reasurn  ; 
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900  men ; the  length  of  her  gun-deck  being 
205  feet  and  breadth  53  feet,  the  main-yard 
106  feet,  main-mast  124  feet,  fore-mast  112 

feet,  and  mizen-mast  112  feet. Shipping, 

whatever  relates  to  ships,  including  every 
sort  of  vessel  employed  upon  the  water,  to- 
gether with  the  law's,  customs,  and  regu- 
lations connected  therewith,  &c. 

SHIP'-BUILDING,  the  practical  branch 
of  naval  architecture,  or  the  art  of  con- 
structing vessels  for  navigation,  particu- 
larly ships  and  other  vessels  of  a large  kind, 
bearing  masts  ; in  distinction  from  boat- 
building. To  give  an  idea  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  timber  necessary  to  construct  a 
ship  of  war,  w'e  may  observe  that  2,000  tons, 
or  3,000  loads,  are  computed  to  be  required 
for  a seventy-four.  Now',  reckoning  fifty 
oaks  to  the  acre,  of  100  years  standing,  and 
the  quantity  in  each  tree  at  a load  and  a 
half,  it  would  require  forty  acres  of  oak 
forest  to  build  one  seventy-four;  and  the 
quantity  increases  in  a great  ratio,  for  the 
largest  class  of  line-of-battle  ships.  A first- 
rate  man-of-war  reauires  about  60,000  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  and  uses  180,0uu  pounds  of 
rough  hemp,  in  the  cordage  and  sails  for  it. 
The  average  duration  of  these  vast  ma- 
chines, w’hen  employed,  is  computed  to  be 
fourteen  years.  Ship-building  made’  but 
very  slow  progress  until  the  introduction  of 
the  compass,  when  the  application  of  astro- 
nomy to  nautical  pursuits  at  once  set  the 
mariner  free  from  the  land.  Thenceforw'ard 
the  mariner,  thrown  upon  the  wide  ocean, 
was  brought  into  contact  with  unknown 
perils,  to  obviate  which  he  was  led  to  un- 
tried experiments.  The  art  has  since  strode 
forward  with  giant  steps.  To  the  Italians, 
Catalans,  and  Portuguese,  belong  most  of 
the  advances  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  re- 
vival; the  Spaniards  followed  up  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  w'orld  w'ith  a rapid  im- 
provement in  the  form  and  size  of  their 
ships,  some  of  w hich,  taken  by  the  cruisers 
of  Elizabeth,  carried  2000  tons.  In  modern 
times,  to  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Ame- 
ricans, belong  the  credit  of  the  progress 
w'hich  has  been  made  in  this  important 
branch  of  art ; for,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Great  Britain,  whose  security  is  said  to  be 
in  her  “wooden  w'alls,"  and  whose  naval 
triumphs  prove  that  the  assertion  is  not 
vaguely  made,  has  added  comparatively  but 
little  to  the  beauty,  speed,  aud  excellence 
of  them. 

SUIP'-MONEY,  in  English  history,  an 
ancient  impost  upon  the  ports,  towns,  cities, 
boroughs,  and  counties' of  the  realm,  for 
providing  ships  for  the  king's  service.  This 
demand  was  revived  by  Charles  I.  in  the 
years  1635  and  1636;  being  laid  by  the 
king's  writ  under  the  great  seal,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  was  held  to  he 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm,  and  subsequently  abolished. 

SHIP’S  PAPKIIS,  certain  papers  or  do- 
cuments, descriptive  of  the  ship,  its  owners, 
the  nature  of  the  cargo,  ^c.  They  consist 
—1st,  of  the  certificate  of  registry,  llccnec, 
charter-party,  bills  of  lading,  hill  of  health, 
&c.  which  arc  required  by  the  law  of  Eng- 


land; and,  2dly,  those  documents  required 
by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  on  board  neutral 
ships,  to  vindicate  their  title  to  that  cha- 
racter. 

SHIRE,  in  English  topography,  the  same 
W'ith  county.  The  word,  which  was  origi- 
nally spelt  scir  or  ecire,  signifies  a division. 
Alfred  is  said  to  have  made  those  divisions, 
which  he  called  satrapias,  and  which  took 
the  name  of  counties,  after  earls,  comites, 
or  counts  were  set  over  them.  He  also  sub- 
divided the  satrapias  into  centurias  or  hun- 
dreds; and  these  into  decennas,  or  tenths  of 
hundreds,  now  called  tithings. 

SHTRE-MOTE,  the  ancient  name  in 
England  for  the  county  court. 

SHITTIM-WOO0,  in  Scripture,  a kind 
of  precious  wood  of  which  the  tables,  altars, 
and  boards  of  the  tabernacle  were  made. 

The  wood  is  said  to  he  hard,  smooth,  and 
very*beautifuL 

SHIV'ER,  in  mineralogy,  a species  of  blue 
slate,  shist,  or  shale. 

SHIV'ER-SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  a car-  [ ^ 
bonate  of  lime,  so  called  from  its  slaty  > a 
structure;  sometimes  called  slate-spar.  | ^ 

SHOAD-STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a small  £ 
smooth  stone,  of  a dark  liver  colour  with  s j 
shade  of  purple.  They  are  found  in  loivj-e  ^ 
masses  at  the  entrance  of  mines,  sometimes  ^ 
running  in  a direct  line  from  the  surface  to  * 
a vein  of  ore.  They  usually  contain  muudic,  . g 
or  marcasitic  matter,  aud  a portion  of  the  j ^ 
ore  of  the  mine.  I * 

SHOAL,  a shallow  piece  of  water,  or  a j 
shallow  part  of  the  sea  near  the  cofi*t,  . ^ 
which  often  proves  dangerous  to  navigation.  , < 
Also,  an  immense  multitude,  as  a shoal  oi  . » 
herrings.  ii  ^ 

SHOE,  a covering  for  the  foot,  u.suaiiy 
made  of  leather,  the  material  for  the  sole  i p 
being  thick  and  hard,  and  the  upper  part  j « 
soft.  The  finest  sort  of  shoes  is  made  in  . g 
London : but  the  manufacture  is  c 

upon  the  largest  scale  in  Northampionsnire  j 
and  Staffordshire.  In  former  limes  ine  . « 
people  had  an  extravagant  way  of  adorning  ; ^ 
their  feet;  they  wore  t1ic  beaks  or  P^'!***  t i i 
their  shoes  so  long  that  they  encuninciw  t ^ 

themselves  in  their  walking,  and  were  lore  , ^ | 

to  tic  them  up  to  their  knees;  the 
gentlemen  fastening  theirs  with  9”**{'* 
silver,  or  silver  gilt,  and  others  with  la  - 
This  ridiculous  custom  was  m 'oguc  t 
the  venr  1.3S2,  but  was  prohibited,  on 
forfeiture  of  20s.^nd  the  pain  of 

the  clergy,  in  l-fdf. Tbe 

Romans,  like  those  of  the  Jews  and 
covered  iialf  of  the  leg,  were  open  ® . V 
and  tic<l  with  thongs  called 
shoes  were  worn  by  the  citizens  of  ora 
rank,  and  white  ones  by 
sliocs  were  sometimes  wnm  by  the  lani  * . 
purple  ones  hv  the  coxcombs  of  the 
sex.  Red  shoes  were  put  on  by  the 
nmgislrntes  of  Rome  on  days  of 
and  triumphs.  The  shoos  of  ’ Lj 

tricians,  and  their  children  had  a 
upon  them  which  served  for  J*.* 

were  called  calcci  Innati.  ®**'‘^* 
shoe*:  hence  they  were  called  ere 
their  dusty  feet. horse  shoe  is  P^ 
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or  rim  of  irou  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  n horse 
to  defend  it  from  injury.— Tlie  shoe  of  an 
.anchor  is  a small  block  of  wood,  convex  on 
• the  back,  with  a hole  to  receive  the  point 
of  the  anchor  duke.  It  is  used  to  prevent 
: the  anchor  from  tearing  the  planks  of  the 
- ship's  bow,  when  raised  or  lowered. 

SHORE,  the  coast  or  land  adjacent  to 
the  sea  or  some  large  river:  the  sea  shore 
has  been  divided  by  some  writers  into  three 
portions,  the  lirst  of  which  is  that  tract  of 
land  which  the  sea  just  reaches  in  storms 
\and  high  tides,  but  which  it  never  covers ; 
the  second  part  of  the  shore  is  that  which 
:its  covered  in  high  tides,  but  is  dry  at  other 
times;  and  the  third  is  the  descent  from 
I ^ his,  which  is  always  covered  with  water. 

I SHORL,  in  mineralogy,  a substance 
I r asoally  of  a black  colour,  found  in  masses 
if  an  indeterminate  form,  or  in  prisms  of 
. • hrcc  or  nine  sides.  The  surface  of  the 
: :rystal8  is  longitudinally  streaked.  The 
j'  imorphous  sort  presents  thin,  straight,  dis- 
! ..iiict  columnar  concretions,  sometimes  pa- 
^ allel,  at  other  times  diver^ng  or  stclliform. 

I 1 'he  mineralogists  of  the  last  century  coin- 
I .rehended  a great  variety  of  substances 
I indcr  the  name  of  short,  which  later  ob- 
u tervatious  have  separated  into  several  spe- 
rics,  and  which  are  now  known  as  actino^ 
ite,  aupite,  ieucite,  &c. 

SHORLA'CEOUS,  in  mineralogy,  an  epi- 
het  for  such  substances  as  partake  of  the 
I lature  and  characters  of  shorl. 
i|  SIIOR'MTE,  a mineral  of  a yellowish 
I -^reen  colour,  found  in  irregular  oblong 
ji  lasses  or  columns,  inserted  in  a mixture  of 
I ; .uartr  and  mica  or  granite. 

J;  SHOT,  a general  name  for  any  missile 
I ','  ischarged  from  cannon  and  fire-arms  of  all 
inds.  Shot  used  in  war  is  of  various  kinds ; 
i ' s — 1,  round- shot  or  Oa/ts;  those  for  cannon 
I lade  of  iron,  those  for  muskets  and  pistols, 
t r lead : 2,  doud/c^headed  shot  or  bar  shot, 
f insisting  of  a bar  with  a round  head  at 
; ich  end:  3,  chatn’Shot,  being  two  balls 
I vtened  together  by  a chain  : *1,  prape-shot, 
i insisting  of  a number  of  balls  bound  to- 
\ ;ther  with  a cord  in  canvas  on  an  iron 
I ittom:  5,  ease  shot  or  canister  shot,  by 
I iiich  is  meant  a great  number  of  small 
I illets  enclosed  in  a cylindrical  tin  box : 
|1  tanprel  or  tanprape,  which  consists  of 
jl  cces  of  iron  of  any  kind.  Musket  halls 
||  '*e  called  smatl  shot;  and  those  small  glo- 
I liar  masses  of  lend  used  by  sportsmen  in 
lling  birds  and  other  small  game,  arc 
lown  by  the  name  of  shot,  of  difTcrent 
unbers  according  to  tlicir  size,  in  the 
anufacturing  of  this,  the  liquid  metal  is 
owed  to  fall  like  rain  from  a great  clcvn- 
m,  and  the  cohesive  principle  gives  ro- 
rniiiy  to  grains  of  shot.  In  its  descent, 
c drops  become  truly  globular,  and  before 
‘ ey  reach  the  end  of  their  fall  arc  hardened 

' cooling. Shot  t\f  a cabte,  the  splicing 

two  rabies  togctluT,  or  the  two  cables 
iia  united  : thus,  it  is  said,  a ship  will  ride 
» sicr  in  deep  water  with  one  sAo/!  n/ 

UH  lengthened,  than  with  three  short 
hits. 

SHOT’-RACKS,  in  a ship,  wooden  frames 


bolted  to  the  crarapings  and  head-ledges 
round  the  hatchways  on  the  decks  to  con- 
tain the  difl'erent  shot. Shot-locker,  a 

hole  planked  up  to  contain  the  different 
shot. 

SHREW-MOUSE,  in  zoology,  a small 
harmless  animal  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sorex.  It  resembles  the  mole  in  its  head, 
and  in  other  parts  the  common  mouse, 
burrows  in  the  ground,  and  feeds  on  corn, 
insects,  &c. 

SHRIKE,  or  Butcher-bird,  in  ornitho- 
logy, a genus  of  birds  called  Lanius,  re- 
markable for  the  fierceness  and  cruelty  of 
their  attacks  on  other  birds. 

SHROUDS,  in  a ship,  a range  of  large 
ropes  extending  from  the  head  of  a mast  to 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  ship,  to  sup- 
port the  mast.  There  arc  main  shrouds, 
fore  shrouds,  mizen  shrouds,  bowsprit 
shrouds,  &c. 

SHROVE-TU'ESDAY,  the  Tuesday  after 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  or  the  day  imme- 
diatclv  preceding  the  first  of  Lent;  being 
so  called  from  the  Saxon  word  shrive,  to 
confess  ; that  day  having  been  employed  by 
the  people  in  confessing  their  sins  to  the 
parish  priest,  and  thereby  qualifying  them- 
selves for  a more  religious  observance  of 
the  approaching  fast. 

SinlUB,  a small  woody  plant  between  a 
bush  and  a tree.  Many  of  these  are  orna- 
mental plants,  bearing  beautiful  llowcrs,  as 
the  acacia,  lilac,  &c. 

SHUTTLE,  an  instrument  used  by 
w'cavers  for  shooting  llm  thread  of  the 
woof  in  weaving  from  one  side  of  the  clotli 
to  the  other,  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp. 

SIAL'AGOGUE,  a medicine  that  pro- 
motes the  salivary  discharge. 

SIBE'RIAN,  pertainiu}^  to  Siberia,  a 
name  given  to  a great  and  indefinite  extent 
of  territory  in  the  north  of  Asia  ; as,  a Sibe^ 
rian  winter. 

SIB'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  red  tourmalin. 

SIBYLS,  in  antiquity,  certain  women 
who  pretended  to  be  endowed  with  a pro- 
phetic spirit.  They  resided  in  various  parts 
of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy  ; and  were  con- 
sulted on  ail  important  occasions.  They 
delivered  oracular  answers,  and,  ns  it  is  pre- 
tended, wrote  certain  prntihccics  on  leaves 
in  verse,  which  arc  cnllca  Sibplline  verses; 
but  these  Sibylline  oracles  seem  to  have 
been  composed  to  answer  political  pur- 
poses. The  number  of  Sibyls,  according  to 
Vnrro,  was  ten.  The  Romans  kept  their 
hooks  with  infinite  care,  and  consulted 
them,  on  great  occasions,  with  the  utmost 
credulity. 

SIDE  REAL,  in  astronomy,  nortaining  to 
(he  stars.  A sidereal  day,  the  time  in  which 
any  star  appears  to  revolve  from  the  me- 
ridian to  the  incridinn  again,  which  is  23 
hours  fifi  minutes  -1  seconds,  and  O'"  of  mean 
solar  lime,  ilierc  being  3Gti  sidereal  days  in 
a year,  or  during  the  3<id  diurnal  revolutions 
ol  the  sun. 

8ID  ER1TE,  in  mineralogy,  phosphate 
of  iron. 

81 DERPTIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
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class  14  Bidynamia,  order  2 Gymnospermia. 
The  species  are  shrubs  and  perennials. 

SIDE tt OCA L'C I T E,  in  mineralogy, 
brown  spar. 

SIDEROCLEP'TE,  in  mineralogy,  a soft 
and  translucid  substance,  of  a yellowish 
green  colour,  occurring  in  reniform  or  bo- 
tryoidal  masses. 

SIDEROG  RAPHY,  the  art  or  practice 
of  engraving  on  steel,  by  means  of  which, 
impressions  may  be  transferred  from  a steel 
plate  to  a steel  cylinder  in  a rolling-press 
constructed  on  a peculiar  principle.  Hence 
the  term  sidcrograpkic  art,  applied  to  steel 
plate  engraving. 

SID'EROMANCY,  in  antiquity,  a species 
of  divination  performed  by  burning  straws, 
&c.  on  red-hot  iron. 

SID'E  Rose  OPE,  an  instrument  of 
French  invention,  for  detecting  small  quan- 
tities of  iron  in  any  substance,  mineral, 
animal,  or  vegetable. 

SIDEROXY'LON,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  plants,  class  5 Pentandria,  order  1 Mono- 
gynia.  The  species  are  trees,  all  natives  of 
Africa. 

SIEGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  encamp- 
ment of  an  army  before  a fortified  place, 
with  a design  to  take  it.  A siege  diifers 
from  a blockade,  as  in  a siege  the  investing 
army  approaches  the  fortified  place  to  attack 
and  reduce  it  by  force ; but  in  a blockade, 
the  army  secures  all  the  avenues  to  the 
place  to  intercept  all  supplies,  and  waits 
till  famine  reduces  the  besieged  to  surren- 
der.  To  raise  the  siege,  is  to  give  over  the 

attack  of  a place,  and  quit  the  works  thrown 
up  against  it. 

SrENITE,  in  mineralogy,  a compound 
granular  aggregated  rock,  of  a grayish 
colour,  composed  of  feldspar  and  horn- 
blende, with  a portion  sometimes  of  quartz 
and  black  mica.  It  obtained  its  name  from 
Sycne,  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  many  an- 
cient monuments  consisting  of  this  rock 
have  been  brought. 

SIER'RA,  a term  used  for  a hill,  or  chain 
of  hills,  particularly  in  Spain,  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru. 

SIGILLA'RIA,  feasts  in  honour  of  Sa- 
turn, celebrated  after  the  Saturnalia.  At 
this  festival  little  statues  of  gold,  silver,  &c. 
were  sacrificed  to  the  god  instead  of  men, 
who  had  been  the  usual  victims,  till  Her- 
cules abolished  the  barbarous  custom. 

SIGN,  in  a general  sense,  a visible  token 
or  representation  of  anything.  Also,  any 
motion,  appearance,  or  event  which  indi- 
cates the  existence  or  approach  of  some- 
thing else. Sign,  in  astronomy,  the 

twelfth  part  of  the  ecliptic.  The  signs  arc 
reckoned  from  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  ecliptic  and  equator,  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  arc  named  respectively,  Aries, 
Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius, Cnpricornus,  .Aquarius, 
Pisces.  On  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  positions  of  these  con- 
stellations in  the  heavens  no  longer  corres- 
pond uith  the  divisions  of  the  ecliptic  of 

derably 


the  same  name,  but  arc  now  consjd 


in  advance  of  them : the  constellation  Aiies, 
for  example,  being  in  that  part  of  the  echptic 
called  Taurus. 

SIG'NA,  in  antiquity,  standards  or  en- 
signs among  the  ancients : those  of  the 
Romans  usually  bore  the  figure  of  an  eagle; 
but  the  signa  of  the  Greeks  bore  the  figures 
of  various  animals. 

SIG'NALS,  certain  signs  agreed  upon  be- 
tween parties  at  a distance,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  instantaneous  information, 
orders,  &c.  Signals  are  particularly  useful 
in  the  navigation  of  fleets  and  in  naval  en- 
gagements. They  are  made  by  the  admiral 
or  commander-in-chief  of  a squadron,  either 
in  the  day,  or  by  night,  whether  for  sailing, 
fighting,  or  the  better  security  of  the  mer- 
chant-ships under  their  convoy.  They  are 
very  numerous  and  important,  being  all  ap- 
pointed and  determined  by  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  and  communicated  in  the  in- 
structions sent  to  the  commander  of  every 
ship  of  the  fleet  or  squadron  before  their 

putting  to  sea. Bay-signaU  are  usually 

made  by  the  sails,  by  flags  and  pendants,  or 
guns;  night-signaU  are  lanterns  (hsposed 
in  certain  figures,  rockets,  or  the  firing  of 
guns  ; fog-signals,  by  guns,  drums,  bells,  &c. 
There  are  signals  of  evolution  addressed  to 
a whole  fleet,  to  a division,  or  to  a squadron; 
signals  of  movements  to  particular  shins; 
and  signals  of  service,  general  or  particular. 
Signals  used  in  the  army  are  mostly  made 
by  beat  of  drum  or  the  sound  of  the  bugle. 

SIG'NATURE,  in  printing,  is  a letter  pul 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  at  least,  in 
each  sheet,  as  a direction  to  Uie  binder,  in 
folding,  gathering,  and  collating  them. — 
Adso,  the  name  of  a person  written  or  sub-  r 
scribed  by  himself. 

SIG'NET,  Clerk  op  the,  an  officer,  in  ■ 
England,  continually  in  attendance  upon  . 
the  principal  secretary  of  state,  who  has  inc  • 
royal  signet  in  hia  keeping  for  the  signing  i 
of  letters,  grants,  I'tc.  , ' 

SIGN-MAN'UAL,  in  English  polity,  the  , 
royal  signature.  In  a general  sense*  it  is 
the  signature  of  any  one’s  name  in  bis  own 
hand-writing. 

SILI'CA,  or  Sl'LEX,  in  mineralogy,  one 
of  the  supposed  primitive  earths,  a I 
Etituent  part  of  all  atones ; and  found  m | 
great  abundance  in  agates,  jasper,  flints  j 
quartz,  and  rock  crystal.  In  the  latter,  • . 
exists  nearly  in  a state  of  purity,  j 

experiments  have  determined 
compound  substance,  the  base  of  which  i^ 
metal  called  aiViciMm.  , 

SILI  CATES,  in  chemistry,  comppunn» 
of  silica,  or  silicic  acid,  with  certain 
ns  nlmninn,  lime,  magnesia, 
stituting  the  greater  number  by  I**" 
hard  minerals  which  eueriist  the 

SILrClUM,  or  SILl  C()N,inchcmi^^' 
the  undccomposed  base  of  silica.  H ) 
he  obtained  l)y  burning  potassium  m s 
ented  fluoric  gas.  , 

SILI  CULA.  in  botany,  a short  broad 
ora  two-valvrd  pericarp,  having  the 
adhering  to  both  sutures.  , ^ 

8IL  IQUA,  or  SI L'lUUE,.  in 
oblong,  membrnnnecous,  bivnlvuiar  t 
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carp,  or  pod,  having  the  seeds  fiNed  to  both 
sutures.  Hence  the  term  alliquous  plants 
for  such ; and  tiliculous  for  those  which 
have  silicles  or  little  pods. 

SILIQUO'S/E,  one  of  theLinna?an  natu- 
ral orders  of  plants,  including  those  which 
have  silique  or  pods  for  their  seed-vessels, 
like  the  pea,  bean,  lupin,  &c. 

SILK,  and  SILK'-WOKM.  Silk,  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  is  properly  an  animal  tluid  hard- 
ened by  the  air ; being  an  extremely  soft  and 
glossy  thread,  spun  by  the  Bombi/x  or  Silk- 
worm, of  the  genus  Phalana.  From  a small 
egg,  of  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  proceeds  a 
minute  dark-coloured  w'orm,  the  food  of 
which  is  the  mulberry-leaf.  After  casting  its 
skin  three  or  four  times,  as  its  bulk  increases, 
it  becomes  at  length  a rather  large  cater])il- 
lar,  of  a white  colour,  more  or  less  tinctured 
with  blue  or  with  yellow.  The  period  of 
its  existence  in  this  state  being  arrived,  it 
ceases  to  eat,  and  soon  begins  to  form  the 
silken  ball  which  renders  it  so  famous.  On 
the  first  day  of  its  work,  it  makes  the  w ch, 
or  loose  outward  silk  by  w hich  it  fastens  its 
nest  to  the  branch,  paper,  or  other  sub- 
stance that  nature  or  art  puts  in  its  way. 
On  the  second  day  it  begins  to  form  its  /oU 
ticultu  or  ball;  and  on  the  third  is  quite 
hid  by  its  »ilk.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the 
work  is  finished,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  insect  complete.  In  a state  of  nature, 
everything  now*  remains  quiet  till  the  pupa 
becomes  a phalana,  or  moth:  but  where 
the  insect  is  bred  as  an  article  of  trade,  the 
hall  is  taken  from  the  mulberry-trcc  in  the 
condition  at  which  it  is  now  described  to 
be  arrived,  and  unwound  within  a proper 
time;  because  if  left  to*itsclf,  X\\g  jihalana 
Aould  pierce  its  way  through,  and  destroy 
he  silk.  As  soon  as  the  worms  have  pro- 
luced  their  balls,  or  cocoons,  they  become 
in  article  of  trade;  for  in  those  countries 
vhere  silk  is  cultivated,  few  persons  reel  off 
heir  cocoons,  but  sell  them  to  others,  who 
nake  this  operation  a separate  business. 
*he  silk,  as  formed  by  the  worm,  is  so  very 
ine,  that  if  each  ball,  or  cocoon,  was  reeled 
eparately  it  would  be  totally  unfit  for  the 
•urpose  of  the  manufacturer;  in  the  reeling, 
herefore,  the  ends  of  several  cocoons  arc 
lined  and  reeled  together  out  of  warm 
ater,  which,  softening  their  natural  gum, 
lakes  them  stick  together  so  as  to  form 

nc  strong  thread. The  first  nilk  known 

I Kurripe  appears  to  have  been  brought 
‘om  China.  Though  this  commerce  began 
I a very  early  age,  it  was  not  before  A.n. 
f!»  that  the  arts  of  rearing  the  worms  and 
orking  the  silk  were  known  to  the  western 
orld.  When  silk  was  first  introduced  into 
ome,  it  was  so  costly  that  it  sold  for  its 
eight  in  pild,  and  was  only  used  by  a few 
dies  of  the  patrician  rank.  In  the  hcgiri- 
ng  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a law  was 
that  no  man  should  disgrace  him- 
If  by  the  effeminate  practice  of  wearing 
ikcn  garments;  but  the  profligate  Ilelio- 
.balus  broke  this  law,  by  wearing  a dress 
mposed  wholly  of  silk.  The  fashion,  thus 
r,  was  quickly  followed,  and  from  the  capi- 
I it  soon  extended  to  the  provinces.  (Ircece 


was  distinguished  not  only  for  the  rearing 
of  silk-worms,  hut  for  the  skill  and  success 
with  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  &c. 
In  time  it  spread  to  Italy;  and  in  HSO  it 
was  introduced  into  France.  For  a long 
time  the  English  were  indebted  for  silk  to 
foreign  countries ; but  in  consequence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  France 
in  the  year  1686,  nearly  60,000  of  the  inha- 
bitants fled  from  that  country  and  took  re- 
fuge in  England;  and  many  of  them  being 
silk  manufacturers,  we  may  trace  the  o^gin 
of  the  «i7A:  trade  in  Spitalfields.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  was  a company  of  silk- 
women  in  England  so  early  as  the  year  1455 ; 
but  these  were  probably  employed  in  needle- 
works of  silk  and  thread.  Italy  supplied 
England  and  all  other  parts  with  the  broad 
manufactures  till  1489.  In  1620  the  broad 
manufacture  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try ; and  in  1686  the  company  of  silk-throws- 
ters employed  above  40,000  persons. As 

a specimen  of  individu^  enterprise  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  we  must  notice  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe,  who,  about  the  year  1724, 
erected  in  an  island  on  the  Derwent,  near 
Derby,  a curious  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  silic,  the  model  of  which  he  had  brought 
from  Italy,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  This 
machine  w as  deemed  so  important,  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  Sir  Thomas’s  patent,  par- 
liament voted  him  14,000L  for  the  risk  he 
had  incurred,  and  the  expense  attending  the 
completion  of  the  machinery.  This  con- 
tained 26,586  wheels ; one  water  - w'hecl 
moved  the  whole,  and  in  a day  and  night  it 
worked  318,504,960  yards  oforganzlne  silk. 
Such,  however,  have  been  the  extraordinary 
improvements  in  the  arts,  that  this  once 
wonderful  piece  of  workmanship  has  been 
disused  for  some  years,  and  more  simple 
and  complete  machinery  erected,  which 

performs  twice  the  work. Among  other 

novelties  is  the  introduction  of  glass  ns  a 
material  in  w'ovcn  silk.  To  those  who  have 
never  heard  of  it,  this  may  well  excite  sur- 
prise, in  consequence  of  its  brittle  nature. 
The  fact,  however,  is  indisputable,  the  new 
material  being  substituted  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver thread,  than  cither  of  w hicli  it  is  more 
durable,  possessing  besides  the  advantage  of 
never  tarnishing.  What  is  technically  called 
the  warp,  that  is,  the  long  way  of  any  loom 
mnnufneturcd  article,  is  composed  of  silk, 
which  forms  tiic  body  and  groundwork,  on 
which  the  pattern  in  glass  appears  ns  the 
weft  or  cross  work.  The  requisite  flexibi- 
lity of  glass  thread  for  mnnul^nriuring  ^mr- 
poses  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  extreme  hne- 
ncBB,  ns  not  less  than  50nr60ofthc  original 
threads  (produced  by  steam  engine  power) 
arc  required  to  form  one  thread  of  the  loom. 
The  process  is  slow,  as  not  more  than  n yard 
can  be  manufactured  in  12  hours.  Tlie 
work  is  extremely  beautiful  and  compara- 
tively cheap,  inasmuch  ns  no  similar  stuff 
where  bullion  is  really  intniduced  can  be 
purchased  for  anything  like  the  jiriro  at 
which  this  is  sold  : added  to  this,  it  is,  as  far 
ns  the  glass  is  eonerrned,  iniperishnhle. 

SILK-COTTON,  in  botany,  the  Itomhax 


TirX  SILK-WOBM  FRODDCRS  FROM  200  TO  500  ROOI. 
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IS  BARLT  TIMES,  WHES  SHE  WAS  FIBST  BKODGUT  PROM  THE  EAST  INTO  EUROPE,  IT  WAS  CONSIDERED  TOO  EXPENSIVE  EVEN  FOR  ROYALTT. 


SILVKR  IS  NOT  OXYBIZED  BY  EXPOSURE  TO  TUE  AIR;  NEITHER  IS  IT  ALTERED  BY  BEINO  KEPT  UNDER  WATER. 


FHOSrnATE  OF  SILVER  IS  A DENSE  WHITE  PUKCIPITATE. 


sil] 


5EIjc  Scientific  anH  ILittravi)  SrcasutB  ; 


[siM 


of  Linnajus,  a tree  in  tlie  East  Indies,  so 
called  from  the  down  in  its  seed-pod,  of 
which  articles  of  clothing  are  manufactured.. 

SILIC-THROWER,  or  SILK'-THROW- 
STER,  one  who  winds,  twists,  spins,  or 
throws  silk,  to  prepare  it  for  weaving. 

SIL'LIMANITE,  a greyish-brown  mine- 
ral, occurring  in  long,  slender,  rhombic 
prisms ; found  in  Connecticut,  and  named 
in  honour  of  professor  Silliraan. 

SIL'LON,  in  fortification,  a work  raised 
in  the  middle  of  a ditch  to  defend  it  when 
it  is  too  wide. 

SII/PHA,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  coleopterous  order;  known  in 
English  as  the  carrion-beetle. 

SILU'RUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
fishes  of  the  orUev  Abdominales.  There  are 
about  thirty  species  of  this  fish.  The  5<7«- 
ru8  electricus  is  the  most  singular;  it  is 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Africa,  is  about 
twenty  inches  long,  of  a pale  ash  colour, 
with  a few  blackish  spots  towards  the  tail ; 
when  touched  it  communicates  a shock 
attended  with  trembling  and  pain  of  the 
limbs,  but  less  violent  than  that  of  the 
torpedo. 

SIL'VER,  in  mineralogy,  a well-known 
precious  metal,  of  a white  colour,  aud  of 
the  most  lively  brilliancy ; next  to  gold, 
the  most  malleable  of  all  metals.  It  is 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  earth ; but 
it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Andes,  in  situa- 
tions which,  though  immediately  exposed 
to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun,  are 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  that  nature 
has  most  abundantly  distributed  this  metal. 
The  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  far 
exceed  in  value  the  w'hole  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  mines : for  we  arc  told  by  Hum- 
boldt, that  three  mines,  in  the  space  of 
three  centuries,  afforded  316,023,833  pounds 
troy  of  pure  silver;  and  he  remarks  that 
this  quantity  would  form  a solid  globe  of 
silver,  91,206  English  feet  in  diameter.  The 
most  important  silver  mines  of  Europe  at 
present,  arc  those  of  Saxony,  Hungary,  and 
the  Ilartz.  The  annual  produce  of  these 
united  is  about  180,000^.  'Within  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  there  has  been  a great 
increase  in  the  produce  of  silver  from  the 
Russian  mines.  The  celebrated  mines  of 
Koni^sberg,  in  Norway,  once  so  rich  in  na- 
tive silver,  are  now  nearly  exhausted.  Silver 
ims  also  been  obtained  from  some  of  the 
lead  mines  of  Great  Britain.  Bishop  Wat- 
son, in  his  Chemical  Essays,  observes,  that 
by  the  silver  which  was  produced  from  the 
lend  mines  in  Cardiganshire,  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton  is  said  to  have  cleared  2000/. 
per  month,  and  tlint  tliis  enabled  him  to 
undertake  the  great  w'ork  of  bringiiig  the 
New  River  from  Ware  to  London.  Silver  is 
exceedingly  ductile  and  tenacious.  It  may 
be  bent  out  into  leaves  only  tl»c  one  hun- . 
dred  and  sixty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  drawn  into  wire  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  thick.  It  melts  at  28^^  of 
Wedgwood’s  pyrometer;  and  when  exposed 
to  a temperature  considerably  higher,  it 
becomes  volatilized.  Atmospheric  air  has 
no  cQcct  upon  it,  except  when  it  contains 


sulphurous  vapours,  sulphuretted  or  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gases.  It  unites  to 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  It  slightly  unites 
with  the  brittle  acidifiable  metals.  Wi;h 
gold  it  forms  wbat  is  termed  green  gold. 
Copper  renders  it  harder  without  much 
impairing  its  ductility.  It  is  oxydized  and 
dissolved  by  several  of  the  acids ; and  the 
acid  solutions  of  silver  are  decomposable 
by  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  metals. Differeut  me- 

thods are  employed  in  different  countries 
to  extract  silver  from  its  ores.  In  Mexico, 
Peru,  &c.  the  mineral  is  pounded,  roasted, 
washed,  aud  then  triturated  with  mercury 
in  vessels  filled  with  water ; and  a mill 
being  employed  to  keep  the  whole  in  agi- 
tation, the  silver  by  that  means  combines 
with  the  mercury.  The  alloy  thus  obtained 
is  afterw'ards  w’ashed,  to  separate  any-  fo- 
reign matters  from  it,  and  then  strained 
and  pressed  through  leather.  This  being 
done,  heat  is  applied  to  drive  off  the  mcr-  i 
cury  from  the  silver,  which  is  then  melted  ' 
and  Ct'ist  into  bars  or  ingots. 

SILWERING,  the  application  of  silver- 
leaf  to  the  surface  of  metals,  glass,  &c.,  or 
the  art  of  covering  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
with  a thin  film  of  silver.  Copper  and  brass 
are  the  metals  on  which  the  silverer  most 
commonly  operates.  When  silver-leaf  is  to  i 
be  applied,  the  methods  prescribed  for  gold-  j 
leaf  are  suitable.  [See  Gilding.] 

SIL'VER-TREE,  {leucadendron  argen- 
teum),  in  botany,  a barge  evergreen  shrub, 
with  handsome  foliage : it  is  a n.ative  of  | 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  belongs  to  the  ; 
Erofeaceir,  the  most  remarkable  family  of 
plants  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  More 
than  four  hundred  species  of  these  plants 
are  known,  which  arc  arranged  in  nume- 
rous genera.  The  greater  part  arc  shnibs 
or  smjill  trees,  but  not  all ; the  leaves  are 
simple,  entire,  or  serrated;  the  flowers  arc 
somewhat  distant,  upon  solitary  footstalk’s 
or  in  clusters,  spikes,  or  corymbs ; some- 
times they  arc  sessile,  situated  upon  a com* 
nion  receptacle,  surrounded  with  a many- 
Icaved  involucre,  or  arc  disposed  in  *‘ealy 
cones:  the  colour  is  green,  yellow,  or  rrn^ 
ill  short,  the  remarkable  dilforonrcs  in  t*>‘' 
habit,  flowers,  and  foliage  of  these  plants 
have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  order. 

SIM'IA,  the  Apk,  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  the  class  hfnnwmlia-,  of  tliconicr 
Erimafes.  Animals  of  this  genus  arc  eoni- 
inoiily  divided  into  such  ns  have  no  tails, 
such  ns  have  only  very  short  ones  ; such  as 
have  very  long  ones,  and  sucli  as  havr  pJ^j 
hensilc  tails,  with  which  they  can  lay  l•oJ 
of  any  object  at  pleasure.  There  are  up- 
wards of  sixty  species  of  this  genus. 

SIM'IbE,  in  rhclorie.  a comparison  o 

two  things,  which  though  different  in  othc 
respects,  agree  in  some  strong 
resemblance;  bv  which  comi».ari80ii  ' . 
character  or  qualities  of  a thing  are  i 
trated  or  presented  in  an  iinprc’-sivc  , 

SIMO'NIANS,  in  church  liiMory,  a jcri 
of  ancient  heretics,  so  called  from  * | 

founder,  Simon  Magus,  or  the  magician.  , 

SIM'ONY,  in  law,  the  illegal  buying  o • 
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CARRONATK  OF  SILVKR  IS  A W'lIlTR  INflOLUHLR  POWDER. 


niXTKF^X  OF  TIIV.  VOUMflV  TO  Onit  II  tl  K ])  U K l>  OF  1IIK  I.ATTTy 


SlZfGlXC  IS  HALLOWED  BY  ITS  DEVOTION  TO  TUB  SERVICE  OF  RELIGION. 


sin]  ISTcto  Bictionan)  of  tl)e  IScfles  licltres.  [sin 


selling  ecclesiastical  preferment ; or  the 
corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  a bene- 
fice for  money  or  reward.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Chaldsean  ^la^us,  Simon, 
who,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
wished  to  buy  of  them  the  power  of  working 
miracles. 

SIMOON',  a hot  suffocating  wind,  that 
blows  occasionally  in  Africa  and  Arabia, 
generated  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  parch- 
ed deserts  and  sandy  plains.  Its  approach 
is  indicated  by  a redness  in  the  air,  and  its 
fatal  effects  are  to  be  avoided  by  falling  on 
the  face  and  holding  the  breath. 

SIM'PLE  CONTRACT,  in  law,  a terra 
applied  to  debts,  where  the  contract  upon 
which  the  obligation  arises,  is  neither  as- 
certained by  matters  of  record,  nor  yet  by 
deed  or  specialinstrument. 

SIM'PULUM,  in  antiquity,  a vessel  re- 
sembling a cruet,  used  at  sacriffccs  and 
libations  for  taking  a very  little  wine  at  a 
time. 

SIMULA'TION,  the  assumption  of  a de- 
ceitful appearance  or  character.  It  differs 
from  dUnimulation,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
assumes  a false  character,  w'hile  the  latter 
odU  conceals  the  true  one ; but  both  arc 
truly  designated  by  the  w'ord  hypocrity, 
SIN'APISM,  in  medicine,  a mustard 
poultice;  a mixture  of  mustard  and  vinegar 
generally  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs 
or  soles  of  the  feet  as  a stimulant,  and  em- 
ployed in  low  states  of  fevers  and  other 
diseases. 

SIN'CIPUT,  in  anatomy,  the  forepart  of 
the  head,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to 
the  coronal  suture. 

8 1 N £,  in  geometry^  a right  line  drawn 
from  one  end  of  an  arc”  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  drawn  to  the  other  end. 

Sl'NECURE,  a church  benefice  without 
cure,  or  care,  or  guardianship  of  souls ; as 
where  there  is  a parish  without  church  or 
inhabitants.  The  word  is  applied  to  any 
post  that  brings  profit  without  labour. 

8I'NK  IH'E,  in  parliamentary  language, 
a Latin  phrase  used  for  the  adjournment  of 
a debate  without  fixing  a day  when  it  shall 

be  resumed. In  law,  a term  applied  to  a 

defendant  when  judgment  is  given  in  his 
favour,  and  he  is  suffered  to  go  sine  die,  or 
dismissf*d  the  court. 

8IN(iIN(>.  [See  Music,  Mrlodt,&c.1 
HING  ING  BIRDS.  The  vocal  inmates 
of  ihc  ^ovc,  as  poets  have  been  pleased  to 
term  these  feathered  songsters,  have  fur- 
nished man,  in  every  clime,  with  a source 
of  delight  not  unmixed  with  wonder;  and 
we  believe  there  arc  few  persons  who,  at 
times,  have  not  been  sensible  of  tlic  exhil- 
arating effects  arising  from  their  dulcet 
warblings.  In  a eorrcct  wnsc  of  the  term, 
the  female  of  no  species  of  birds  ever 
stn^s.  To  her  is  allotted  the  care  and  toil 
of  incubation,  and  the  priiieipnl  share  of 
nursing  the  helpless  brood;  but  while  she 
Is  performing  her  parental  duties,  her  mate 
is  exerting  all  his  vocal  blandishments. 
The  power  of  song  is  chiefly  effected  bv  the 
disposition  of  the  larynx,  which  in  birds 
is  nut,  as  in  mammifera  and  ainpliibin, 


placed  wholly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  w ind- 
pipe; but,  as  it  w’ere,  separated  into  two 
parts,  one  placed  at  each  extremity.  Parrots, 
ravens,  starlings,  bullfinches,  &c.  have  been 
taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  to 
speak  some  words:  singing  birds  also,  in 
captivity,  readily  adopt  the  song  of  others, 
learn  tunes,  and  can  even  be  made  to  sing 
in  company.  In  general,  however,  the  songs 
of  birds  in  the  wild  state  appear  to  be 
formed  by  practice  and  imitation.  Those 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  singing  of 
birds,  know  also  that  their  voice,  energy, 
and  expression,  differ  as  widely  as  in  man ; 
and,  agreeably  to  this  remark.  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  celebrated  ornithologist,  says,  he  W'as 
so  familiar  with  the  notes  of  an  individual 
wood-thrush,  that  he  could  recognise  him 
among  all  his  fellows  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  woods.  The  singing  of  most  birds 
seems  entirely  a spontaneous  effusion,  pro- 
duced by  no  exertion,  or  occasioning  no 
lassitude  of  muscle,  or  relaxation  of  the 
parts  of  action.  In  certain  seasons  and 
weather,  the  nightingale  sings  all  day  and 
most  part  of  the  niglit;  and  Nve  never  ob- 
serve that  the  powers  of  song  are  weaker,  or 
that  the  notes  become  harsh  and  untune- 
able,  after  these  hours  of  practice.  The 
cuckoo  is  probably  the  only  bird  that  seems 
to  suffer  from  the  use  of  the  organs  of  voice. 

SIN'ISTER,  in  heraldry,  a term  denoting 

the  left  side  of  the  escutcheon. Sinister 

aspect,  in  astrology,  an  appearance  of  two 
planets  happening  according  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  signs;  as,  Saturn  in  the  same 
degree  as  Aries,  &c. 

8INICING  FUND,  in  politics,  a term 
applied  to  a portion  of  the  public  revenue 
set  apart  to  he  applied  to  the  reduction  or 
diminution  of  the  national  debt. 

SIN'NET,  in  seamen's  language,  rope 
yarn  bound  about  ropes  to  prevent  them 
from  galling. 

SI  NON  OM'NES,  in  law,  a writ  on  as- 
sociation of  justices,  by  .whicii,  if  all  in 
commission  cannot  meet  at  the  day  assign- 
ed, it  is  allowed  that  (wo  nr  more  of  them 
may  proceed  to  finish  the  business. 

SIN'OFER,  ill  mineralogy,  red  ferrugi- 
nous quartz,  occurring  in  small  perfect 
crystals,  and  in  masses  resembling  some 
varieties  of  jasper. 

SINTER,  in  mincrnlogy,  a substanre 
which  appears  under  different  forms,  and  is 
variously  designated.  Calcareous  sinter  is 
a variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  of 
successive  layers,  concentric,  plane,  or  un- 
dulated, and  nearly  or  quite  parallel.  iSi/i- 
ceous  sinter  is  of  a dull  grayish  white  colour, 
and  of  a light,  brittle,  and  fibrous  texture. 
Opaline  siliceous  sinter  it  wliitish,  willi 
brown,  black,  or  bluish  spots,  and  its  frag- 
ments appear  to  be  dendritic.  Pearl  sinter, 
or  fiorite,  has  a gray  hue,  and  occurs  in  eyliii- 
drlcal,  stalartltic,  and  globular  masses. 

HiN'UATE,  in  botany,  an  cpitlict  for  a 
leaf  (lint  lias  larged  curved  beaks  in  the 
margin,  as  in  the  oak. 

SI  NUS,  in  anatomy,  a cavity  in  a bone 
or  other  part,  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  entrance.  The  veins  of  the  dura 
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mater  are  so  termed. In  surgery,  a long, 

hollow,  narrow  track,  leading  to  some  ab- 
scess, in  which  pus  is  collected. 

SI  PHON,  or  SY'PHON,  in  hydraulics,  a 
bent  pipe  or  tube  whose  ends  are  of  an  un- 
equal length ; used  for  drawing  liquor  out  of 
a vessel  by  causing  it  to  rise  over  the  rim. 
The  short  end  being  inserted  in  the  liquor, 
the  air  is  exhausted  by  being  drawn  through 
the  longer  one.  By  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  liquor  then  rises  to  supply 
the  vacuum,  till  it  reaches  the  top  of  the 
vessel,  and  then  flows  over  and  will  con- 
tinue to  run  till  it  is  all  exhausted. 

SIPHO'NI  A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plant  s, 
class  21  Monoecia,  order  8 Monadelphia. 
The  single  species  is  the  Siphonia  elastica, 
the  elastic-gum-tree,  so  called  because  gurn.’ 
elastic  is  extracted  from  it. 

SI'REN,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  fabulous 
animal,  otherwise  called  a mermaid.  The 
sirens  are  represented  by  Ovid,  &c.  as  sea 
monsters,  with  women’s  faces  and  the  tails 
of  fish;  and  by  others  decked  with  plumage 
of  various  colours.  The  three  sirens  are 
supposed  to  be  the  three  daughters  of  the 
river  god  AcheloCis  by  the  muse  Calliope, 
and  are  called  Parthenope,  Ligea,  and  Leu- 
cosia.  Homer  makes  mention  of  only  two 
sirens,  and  some  others  reckon  five.  Virgil 
places  them  on  rocks  where  vessels  are  in 
danger  of  splitting.  Some  represent  them 
as  such  charming  monsters,  who  sung  so 
harmoniously,  that  sailors  were  wrecked  on 
their  rocks  without  regret,  and  even  expired 
in  raptures.  Dr.  Burney  supposes  they 
were  excellent  singers,  but  of  corrupt  mo- 
rals.  Siren,  a species  of  lizard  in  Caro- 

lina, constituting  a peculiar  genus,  desti- 
tute of  posterior  extremities  and  pelvis. 

SI'REX,  ill  entomology,  a genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  order  Ui/menopfei’a,  It  is 
called  in  English  the  tailed  wasp. 

SIRI'ASIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  often  proceeding  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  peculiar  to 
children,  and  attended  with  a hollowness 
of  the  eyes  and  a depression  of  the  fonta- 
nella. 

SIRIUS,  or  the  Doo-star,  in  astronomy, 
a very  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  constellation  Canis  major. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  iinincd  stars  in 
the  heavens,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  nearest  to  the  earth.  Hesiod  and  Ho- 
mer mention  only  four  or  five  constellations, 
or  stars,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Sirius 
and  Orion,  the  Hyadcs,  Pleiades,  and  Arc- 
turns,  arc  almost  the  wliolc  of  liic  old 
poetical  astronomy.  The  three  last  llie 
Greeks  formed  of  tiicir  own  observation,  ns 
appears  by  the  names ; the  two  oilicrs  were 
Egyptian.  Sirius  was  so  called  from  the 
Nile,  one  of  the  names  of  that  riv(?r  being 
Siria;  and  the  Egyptians,  seeing  that  river 
begin  to  swell  at  the  time  of  a particular 
rising  of  this  star,  paid  divine  honours  to  , 
it,  as  the  star  of  the  Nile.  | 

SIROC'CO,  a periodical  wind  which  ge- 
nerally blows  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia  every 
year  about  Easter.  It  blous  from  the  soutli- 
cast  by  south,  and  is  attended  with  heat,  | 


but  not  rain  ; its  ordinary  period  is  twenty 
days,  and  it  usually  ceases  at  sunset.  TVben 
the  sirocco  does  not  blow’  in  this  manner, 
the  summer  is  almost  free  from  westerly 
winds,  whirlwinds,  and  storms.  This  wind 
is  prejudicial  to  plants,  drying  and  burning 
up  their  buds;  and  also  causes  an  extraor- 
dinary weakness  and  lassitude  in  men.  In 
the  summer  time,  when  the  westerly  wind 
ceases  for  a day,  it  is  a sign  that  the  sirocco 
will  blow  the  day  following,  which  usually 
begins  with  a sort  of  whirlwind. 

SIS'TRUM,  in  antiquity,  a musical  in- 
strumeut,  of  an  oval  shape,  used  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  w’orship  of  Isis. 

SISYM'BIRUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  15  Tetradynamia,  order  2 Si- 

liquosa. Sisymbrium  nasturtiuin,  or  the 

water  cress,  is  an  indigenous  plant,  growing 
plentifully  in  brooks  and  stagnant  waters. 
When  eaten  as  a salad,  the  leaves  have  a 
moderately  pungent  taste,  and  emit  a quick 
penetrating  smell;  and  they  are  acknow-  ; 
ledgedby  the  medical  profession  to  possess  | 
considerable  anti-scorbutic  qualities.  | 
SISYRIN'CHIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  16  Monadelphia,  order  1 Trian^ 
dria.  The  species  are  bulbous  plants,  and  ; 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  , 

SITOPITYLAX,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an 
Athenian  magistrate,  who  bad  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  corn,  and  was  to  take  care 
that  no  one  bought  more  than  was  ueces-  , 
sary  for  the  provision  of  his  family.  | 

SIT  TA,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  birds, 
of  the  order  Pica : known  in  English  as  the 
nut-hatch. 

SIXTH,  in  music,  an  interval  formed  of 
six  sounds,  or  five  diatonic  degrees.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  sixths,  two  conaonaa/  and 
two  dissonant. 

SIZE,  a glutinous  substance  prepared 
from  diflerent  materials,  and  used  by  plas- 
terers, painters,  and  others.  It  is  made 
from  the  shreds  and  parings  of  leather, 
parchment,  vellum,  &c. 

SIZ'KL,  in  coining,  the  residue  of  bars  of 
silver,  or  other  metal,  after  the  pieces  arc 
cut  out  for  coins.  | 

STZEU,  in  Cambridge  university,  a stu- 
dent of  the  rauk  next  below  that  of  a pt*** 
sioncr.  ^ , 

SKATE,  in  ornithology,  a flat  fish  of  the 
ray  kind  {Raia  batis),  called  the  varifcaiea 
ray  fish.  It  is  the  largest  and  thinnest  oi 
the  genus,  some  of  them  weighing  nearly 
20011)8.  ^ 
SKEI/ETON,  in  anatomy,  an  asseinbla.t' 
of  all  (he  bones  of  an  animal  body, 
cleansed,  and  disposed  in  their  natural  su  • 
ntion,  and  kept  in  that  order  by  ^ 

wires,  \c.  When  the  bones  arc 
by  the  natural  ligaments,  it  is 
natural  skeleton  ; when  bv  oll»cr  imaus, 

is  termed  an  arrijffria/ skeleton.  , 

SKIN,  in  niinlomy,  one  of  the  ; 

integuments  of  tlie  body,  consisting  of  tnir  i 

lamina*,  namely,  the  cuticle  or  ^ ^ J 
which  is  the  outermost ; the  r-p/e  I 

or  second;  and  the  ewfis  vera,  or  real  s i ^ 
the  third.  On  viewing  the  Mirlncc  o' 
skin,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  wc  h | 
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porous ; more  so  in  some  places  than  others ; I 
and  the  pores  arc  also  larger  in  some  parts  ‘ 
than  others.  Some  of  these  pores  are  ducts 
of  sebaceous  glands,  and  others  serve  not 
only  to  transmit  hairs,  but,  it  is  supposed, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  perspirable  matter 
itself.  The  rete  mucosum  gives  the  colour 
to  the  skin:  it  is  black  in  the  negro  [See 
Neoro]  ; white,  browTi,  or  yellowish,  in  the 
European.  The  skin  is  extremely  disten- 
sible and  elastic ; it  is  thickest  on  those 
parts  intended  by  nature  to  bear  weight  and 
pressure,  consequently  it  is  thick  on  the 
back,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  It  is  thinner  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  on  the  insides  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  where  its  surfaces  touch  opposite 

surfaces. Skin,  in  commerce,  the  hairy 

or  other  membrane  stripped  off  any  animal 
to  be  prepared  by  the  tanner,  skinner,  or 
parchment-maker. 

SKINK,  in  the  natural  history  of  reptiles, 
the  common  name  of  a genus  of  lizards 
found  in  warm  climates,  all  of  which  hpe  u 
long  body  covered  with  rounded  imbricate 
scales. 

SKOL'EZITE,  a mineral,  occurring  crys- 
talized  and  massive,  colourless  and  nearly 
transparent.  "When  a small  portion  of  it  is 
placed  in  the  exterior  flame  of  a blowpipe, 
It  twists  like  a worm,  becomes  opaque,  and 
is  converted  into  a glassy  substance. 

SKOR  ADITE,  a mineral  of  a greenish 
colour,  resembling  the  martial  arseniate  of 
copper.  It  occurs  massive,  but  is  generally 
crystalized  in  rectangular  prisms. 

SKULL,  the  bony  covering  of  the  brain, 
consisting  of  three  divisions,  namely,  the 
tinciput,  or  fore  part;  the  occiput,  or  hind 
part;  and  the  vertex,  or  crown.  It  forms 
the  forehead,  and  every  port  of  the  head 
except  the  face. 

SKUNK  {mephitie  putoriue),  in  zoology, 
a carnivorous  quadruped,  about  the  size  of 
a cat,  and  allied  to  tlic  weasel  and  badger 
tribe;  inhabiting  moat  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  celebrated  for  the  intolerable 
stifling  stench  which  it  discharges  when 
threatened  with  danger,  and  winch  is  its 
defence  against  its  enemies.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  offensive  nature  of  the  fluid  which  the 
skunk  ejects,  that  the  smallest  drop  is  suf* 
fleient  to  render  clothes  detestable  to  the 
wearer  for  a great  length  of  time,  and 
without  any  perceptible  diminution  in  in- 
tensity. The  genus  is  exclusively  Ainc* 
rican. 

SKY,  the  name  wc  give  to  the  blue  cy,‘ 
panse  of  the  heavens,  or  the  region  which 
surrounds  the  earth  beyond  tne  atmus* 
phere.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  attributes  the 
azure  colour  of  the  sky  to  vapours  beginning 
to  condense  there,  and  acquiring  a siifflcient 
consistence  to  reflect  the  most  rcflexiblc 
rays;  hut  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  sky 
aMumes  a different  aspect  as  seen  in  differ- 
ent countries,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
different  degrees  of  the  rarefaction  of  tlie 
air,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  terrestrial 
exhalations:  on  these  varieties,  indcea,  the 
beauty  of  a climate  partly  depends.  The 
azure  arch,  which,  by  an  optical  illnsiou,on 


every  side  limits  our  view,  seems  to  be  lower 
in  England  than  it  is  in  Italy.  In  vain  do 
we  looK  for  that  pure,  serene,  and  bound- 
less sky,  that  atmosphere  of  clear  blue,  or 
of  vivid  red,  which  so  much  contributed  to 
inspire  a Raphael  and  Correggio.  Bup  even 
the  Italian  sky  is  said  to  be  cloudy  in  com- 
parison with  that  which,  in  summer,  cano- 
pies the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

SKY'-SCRAPER,  in  ships,  a small  trian- 
gular sail  sometimes  set  above  the  royal. 

SLAB,  in  carpentry,  an  outside  plank  or 
board  sawn  from  the  sides  of  a tree,  w hich 

is  frequently  of  very  unequal  thickness. 

In  masonry,  a table  of  marble  for  hearths 
and  other  purposes. 

SLAM,  in  chemistry,  a substance  fre- 
quently produced  in  the  making  of  alum,  by 
calcining  it  too  much  or  too  little. 

SLATE,  a kind  of  stone  of  a bluish  or 
gray  colour,  which,  when  first  dug  from  tlie 
quarry,  is  of  an  exceedingly  soft  texture, 
and  is  therefore  easily  cut  or  split  into 
plates  for  coverings  of  the  roofs  of  houses, 
paving,  &c.  Used  in  the  place  of  tiles,  the 
blue  slate  is  a very  li^ht  and  durable  cover- 
ing: the  gray  slate  is  much  more  lasting 
than  tiles;  but  slating  of  either  kind  is  ex- 
pensive, because  the  roof  must  be  first  co- 
vered w'ith  boards,  to  which  the  slates  arc 
fastened  with  tacks  and  fine  mortar.  The 
slate  principally  in  use  in  London  is  brought 
from  Wales,  and  it  is  thence  forwarded  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are  also  in  use  some  other  kinds  of  slate, 
the  best  sort  of  which  is  the  Westmoreland 
slate.  The  patent  elating,  as  it  is  called, 
consists  in  selecting  the  largest  slates, 
and  those  also  of  a uniform  thickness. 
Neither  battening  nor  boarding  is  required 
for  these  slates,  and  a great  saving  of  the 
timber  takes  place,  besides  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  rooW— ^Drawing  slate,  or 
black  chalk,  has  a grayish-black  colour;  is 
very  soft,  sectile,  easily  broken,  and  adheres 
slightly  to  the  tongue.  It  occurs  in  beds 
in  primitive  and  transition  clay-slate;  also, 
in  secondary  formations.  It  is  used  in 
crayon  drawing,  its  trace  upon  paper  being 
black  and  regular.— —M Ac/  elate,  or  Turkey 
hone,  is  a slaty  rock,  containing  a great 
proportion  of  quartz,  in  which  the  compo- 
nent particles  are  so  very  small  ns  to  be 
scarcely  discernible.— Mica  slate  is  com- 
posed of  tlie  minerals  mica  and  quartz,  the 
mica  being  generally  predominont. 

SLA'VERY.  We  find  no  mention  of 
slaves  before  the  deluge;  but  immediately 
after,  viz.  in  the  curse  of  Canaan  : whence 
it  is  inferred,  that  servitude  increased 
soon  after  that  period;  for  in  Ahrahmii’s 
time  we  find  it  was  generally  established. 
Some  attribute  its  origin  to  Nimrod,  be- 
cause it  was  he  w ho  first  began  to  make 
war,  and,  conicqucntly,  to  make  captives; 
dooming  such  ns  he  took,  cither  m bat- 
tles or  irruptions,  to  a state  of  slavery. 
Among  the  Uotnans,  when  a slave  was  set 
at  liiierty,  he  changed  his  name  into  a sur- 
name, and  look  the  nomen  or  pr^rnomen  of 
ins  master  ; to  which  he  added  the  ropmi- 
men  he  had  been  called  by  w hen  a slave. — 
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THl  DRAWING  SLATE,  WHICH  IS  USED  AS  A DRAWING  MATF.RIAL,  COMES  FROM  ITALY,  SPAIN,  AND  BAYREUTH,  IN  THURINGIA. 


TUB  6LA111AT0RS  WERE  SLAVES  TRAINED  TO  FIGHT  IN  PUBLIC  FOR  THE  GRATIFICATION  AND  AMUSEMENT  OP  A FEROCIOUS  POPULACE. 


IN  ANTIQUITY  THE  IDEAS  OF  WAR  AND  SLAVERY  WERE  INSEPARABLE. 
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The  following  energetic  Hues  by  Mi*.  Mac- 
kay,  in  his  “ Hope  of  the  World/*  will  better 
illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  than  any- 
thing we  could  offer  : — 

‘ Thus  hath  itbeen  from  earth’s  remotest  a»e. 
Though  black  the  record,  history’s  fearful 
page 

Hath  many  blacker  ; and  amid  the  few 
That  cheer  the  darkness  with  a brighter  hue, 
There  still  remain  the  dim  red  spots  that  show 
The  strong  man’s  injury,  the  weak  man’s 
woe. 

Egypt  of  old  pursued  the  arts  of  peace. 

And  wit  and  learning  bless’d  the  shores  of 
Greece  ; 

Imperial  Rome,  amid  her  ruins  hoar. 

Left  proofs  of  greatness  never  reach’d  before  ; 
But  what  their  triumphs  ? — Whose  sad  bands 
were  they 

That  piled  the  pyramids  to  last  for  aye  ? [gate 
Who  raised  the  walls,  who  built  each  mighty 
With  which  high  Thebes  girt  herself  in  state  ? 
Who  rear’d  old  Babylon’s  roost  gorgeous 
fanes  ? 

Who  shaped  of  Luxor  the  august  remains  ? 
Whativere  the  millions,  when  Athena’s  name 
For  art  and  learning  was  the  first  to  fame  ? 
What  were  the  multitudes  when  Rome  was 
great  ? 

What  rights  had  they,  or  value  in  the  state  ? 
All  slaves  and  helots!  — Slaves  were  they 
whose  hands 

Uprear’d  the  pyramids  on  Egypt's  sands  : 
Slaves  built  the  city  with  the  brazen  wall, 
And  hundred  gates,  more  marvellous  tlian 
all ; 

Slaves  to  be  lash’d  and  tortured  and  resold, 
Or  maim’d  and  murder’d  for  a fine  of  gold. 
Helots  degraded,  scarce  esteem’d  as  man, 
Having  no  rights,  for  ever  under  ban, 

Were  half  the  world  when  ancient  Homer 
sung, 

And  wit  and  ivisdom  flow'd  from  Plato’s 
tongue. 

Slaves  were  llie  swarming  multitudes  of 
Rome, 

Having  no  hope.no  thought  of  bettor  doom ; — 
Fetter'd  in  body  and  enslaved  in  mind, 

Their  mental  eye-balls  sear,  and  dr.rk,  and 
blind. 

They  crawl’d  mere  brutes,  and  if  they  dared 
complain, 

Were  lash'd  and  tortured  until  tame  again  1” 

Yes,  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  sla- 
very is  directly  opposed  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  has  always  had  a palsying  influence 
on  the  industry  and  morality  both  of  the 
masters  and  the  slaves.  Among  the  many 
evils  which  have  originated  from  it  arc,  the 
barbarous  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  tlic  en- 
couragement of  the  greatest  sensuality  and 
indolence,  an  unparalleled  disregard  of  hu- 
man life,  llic  corrupt  character  of  the  frccd- 
mcn,  and  the  outrage  of  the  slave  when  he 
breaks  his  chains— from  the  horrible  war 
in  Italy,  70  b.  c.  down  to  the  atrocities  of  : 
the  Ilaytian  revolution,  and  the  bloody  in- 
surrections on  the  islands  of  Barbadocs  in 
I8IG,  and  several  more  recent  ones.  That 
infamous  traflic,  the  African  slave-trade,  was 
commenced  by  the  Portuguese  in  1 112:  the 
trade,  however,  was  but  of  trilling  extent 
till  tlie  Jfith  century.  But  the  importation 
o!  iK'gnx'.-.  into  ilic  West  Indies  and  Ainc- 
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rica  having  once  begun,  it  gradually  in- 
creased, until  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  traffic  rivalled  its  cruelty  and  guilt.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  slaves  created  no  sympathy 
in  the  Christian  world,  or  that  the  gross 
iniquity  of  those  who  encouraged  the  in- 
human traffic  was  not  again  and  agmn  de- 
nounced by  distinguished  individuals  in  this 
and  other  countries ; but  the  profits  of  the 
slave-dealers  and  the  general  supineness 
of  the  public  united  to  defeat  the  disinte- 
rested efforts  of  humanity.  At  length,  in 
1776*  the  subject  was  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  British  parliament,  but  with- 
out success.  In  1787  it  was  taken  up  more 
systematically;  and  a committee  being 
formed,  such  a mass  of  evidence  was  col- 
lected in  proof  of  the  enormities  produced 
by  the  slave-trade,  that  a ^eat  impression 
was  made  on  the  public  mind.  By  the  zeal- 
ous perseverance  of  Hessrs.Granvjlle  Sharp, 
Clarkson,  and  Wilberforce,  supported  as 
they  were  by  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  other 
distinguished  men  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, this  feeling  was  not  suffered  to  die 
away ; and  though  the  struggle  continued 
year  after  year,  with  various  success,  the 
friends  of  humanity  ultimately  triumphed ; 
a bill  for  the  total  and  immediate  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  haring,  in  1807,  beep 
carried  in  both  houses  by  immense  majori- 
ties. This  great  question  was  not,  however, 
wholly  set  at  rest ; for  though  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  was  effected,  the  libera- 
tion of  the  unhappy  beings  already  in  a state 
of  slavery  was  not.  It  was  right  that  the 
interests  of  the  slave  proprietors  should  be 
consulted,  and  it  appeared  just  that  a wm- 
peiisation  should  be  made  them  if  the  free- 
dom of  tiieir  slaves  should  be  decreed.  This 
was  a most  important  affair,  in  a financial 
point  of  view;  and  it  required  no  little 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to 
meet  the  question.  But  even  this  has  been 
accompUsiicd.  By  the  statute  3&  4 ^^iU•l'’• 
c.  73*  it  wns  enacted,  that  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1834,  slavery  was  to  ccasc  through- 
out the  British  dominions,  and  that  tlic  then  , 
existing  slaves  were  to  become  apprcnticea 
labourers;  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship  i 
partly  ceasing  on  the  1st  of  August,  Iw, 
and  partly  on  the  1st  of  August,  1840  ; when 
the  black  and  coloured  population  becnnic  j 
altogether  free.  To  attain  this  mighty  o • 
iect,  the  sum  of  20,000,0001.  was  distributca 
in  certain  proportions,  and  according  j 
certain  conditions,  to  the  planters,  a* 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  sis'  • 
Upon  this  subject  weso  heartily  concur^i 
the  Editor  of  the  Aihfnaum,  that  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  sentiments  he  c • , 
presses  in  closing  his  review  of  Mr-  • j 
Kay's  poem  : — We  know  not  that  liisto  , 
from  its  commencement,  presents 
tion,  at  anyone  moment,  in  suchanaititu  ^ 
of  moral  grandeur  ns  that  of  [ 

the  day  when  an  all  but  unanimous  1 > 

ment,  representing  an  all  hut 
people,  frcelv  voica  twenty  millions  o ) 

money.  whir)i  for  all  other  purposes  U < | 

out  with  such  a niggard  hand,  for  an  o >J  ^ 
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in  which  no  selfish  interests  were  involved  I 
— purely  to  do  a great  moral  right,  and  re-  | 
dress  a great  moral  wrong.  For  that  one 
unalloyed  act  alone,  she  is  foremost  among  | 
the  nations; — and  the  world  is  her  debtor, 
too,  for  all  that  she  has  done  to  establish 
the  principle  of  peace.  A fearful  debt  on 
that  head,  as  on  the  other,  she  had,  indeed, 
to  wipe  off: — but  it  may  be  unhesitatingly 
said,  that  a more  important  step  has  been 
made  towards  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
in  the  last  tw*ent^  years,  by  the  European 
recognition  of  this  one  principle,  than  by 
I any  other  fact  since  the  promulgation  of 
that  religion  itself  of  whose  precepts  this 
wisdom  is  a part.  It  is  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  politics  of  the  world,  all  whose  ages 
. and  nations  till  this  day  have  arbitrated 
1 with  the  sword.” 

TAe  Horrors  of  a Slave  Ship.  — Mr.  II. 

' Walsh,  in  his  Notices  of  Brazil,  says,  in  de- 
I scribing  a slave-ship,  examined  by  the  Bri- 
tish man-of-war  in  which  he  returned  from 
Brazil,  in  May,  1829,  "She  had  taken  in, on 
the  coast  of  xl^rica,  .336  males  and  226  fe- 
males, making  in  all  562,  and  had  been 
out  seventeen  days,  during  which  she  had 
. thrown  overboard  fifty-five.  The  slaves 
were  all  enclosed  under  grated  hatchways, 
between  decks.  The  space  w*as  so  low,  that 
they  sat  between  each  other's  legs,  and 
stowed  so  close  together,  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  their  lying  down,  or  at  all 
changing  their  position  by  night  or  day. 
As  they  nelongea  to,  and  were  shipped  on 
account  of,  different  individuals,  they  were 
all  branded,  like  sheep,  with  the  owners' 
marks,  of  different  forpns.  These  were  im- 
pressed on  their  breasts,  or  on  their  arms, 
and  as  the  mate  informed  me,  with  perfect 
indifference,  burnt  with  a red-hot  iron  I 
Over  the  hatchway  stood  a ferocious  look- 
ing fellow,  with  a scourge  of  many  twisted 
thongs  in  his  hand,  who  w as  the  slave-driver 
of  the  ship;  and  whenever  he  heard  the 
slightest  noise  below,  he  shook  it  over  them, 
and  seemed  eager  to  exercise  it.”  The  au- 
thor proceeds  to  state,  that  these  poor  crea- 
tures were  packed  up  and  wedged  together 
as  tight  as  they  could  cram,  in  low  cells, 
three  feet  high,  so  that  they  had  not  more 
than  23  square  inches  for  each  man,  and  13 
inches  for  each  woman;  while  the  heat  of 
these  horrid  places  was  so  great,  and  the 
odour  so  offensive,  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  enter  them,  even  had  there  been 
room.  The  English  officers  insisted  that 
the  p<xTr  suffering  creatures  should  be  ad- 
' mitted  on  deck,  to  ^t  air  and  water;  and 
" they  came  swarmmg  up,  all  in  a state  of 
total  nudity,  like  bees  from  the  aperture  of 
■ a hive,  till  the  whole  deck  was  crowded  to 
• suffocation  from  stem  to  stem ; so  that  it 
' was  impossible  to  imagine  where  they  could 
- all  have  come  from,  or  how  they  could  all 
have  been  stowed  away.  After  enjoying, 
for  a short  time,  the  unusual  luxury  of  air, 
some  water  was  brought;  it  was  then  that 
the  extent  of  their  sufferings  was  exposed 
in  a fearful  manner.  They  all  rushed  like 
maniacs  towards  it.  No  entreaties,  or 
threats,  or  blows,  could  restrain  them; 


I they  shrieked  and  struggled,  and  fought 
I with  one  another,  for  a drop  of  this  pre- 
cious liquid,  as  if  they  grew  rabid  at  the 
I sight  of  it.”  It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that 
the  wretched  captives  were  soon  again 
doomed  to  their  loathsome  dungeon ; for 
the  English  ship  w'as  obliged  to  release  the 
slaver,  as  it  could  not  be  proved  after  a 
strict  examination,  that  he  had  exceeded 
the  privilege,  allowed  to  Brazilian  ships,  of 
procuring  slaves  south  of  the  line. An- 

other appalling  instance,  fresh  in  our  recol- 
lection, was  related  at  the  first  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  “ Society  for  the  Extinction 
of  the  Slave-trade,  and  for  the  Civilization 
of  Africa,”  held  at  Exeter-hall,  London, 
June  1,  1810.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  presided ; and  in  introducing  the 
subject,  he  expressed  his  deep  regret  that 
the  benevolent  exertions  of  England  to 
abolish  the  horrid  traffic  in  human  beings, 
which  he  characterized  as  "at  once  the  de- 
solation of  Africa  and  the  disgrace  of  Eu- 
rope,” had  not  hitherto  proved  effectual. 
The  meeting  to  which  w'c  are  alluding  was 
for  the  purpose  of  carr)dng  out  a project,  as 
extensive  and  benevolent  as  it  was  glorious ; 
nothing  less  than  the  introduction  of  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  blessings  of  Christi- 
anity, throughout  benighted  and  degraded 
Africa.  We  oo  not  pretend  to  give  even  the 
most  concise  sketch  of  the  general  proceed- 
ings ; we  merely  refer  to  them  in  order  to 
introduce  the  following  awful  fact,  as  quoted 
by  Sir  R.  I'ccl,  from  a public  paper,  entitled 
" The  Shipping  List  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,”  dated  March  17>  18-10,  and  which 
was  there  inserted  among  other  miscella- 
neous matter,  as  an  article  of  intelligence. 
It  ran  thus:  " l^oss  of  Slavers  at  Mozam- 
bique Harbour,  during  a hurricane:  On  the 
2-lth  of  Jonuary,  18-10,  during  a hurricane 
from  the  south-east,  two  slavers,  a ship  and 
a brig,  were  wrecked  at  Mozambique  har- 
bour, but  the  crews  of  both,  and  200  slaves 
on  board  the  brig  were  saved.  The  ship  Imd 
arrived  the  preceding  day,  and  had  not 
taken  in  any  slaves.  It  was  reported  that 
the  brig,  commanded  by  a Spaniard,  had 
originafiy  DOO  slaves  on  board,  but  during 
the  hurricane  the  lia^chcs  had  been  bat- 
tened down,  and  on  openingthem  300  were 
found  to  have  died  from  suffocation.  Again 
the  hurrienne  came  on ; the  hatches  were 
battened  down  a second  time,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  .300  more  of  the  slaves 
perished  from  the  same  cause,  and  100  of 
the  remaining  300  died  on  the  passage  to 
Mozambique  narbour.”  Andwlmt,  said  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  had  been  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  to  this  mortality  ? Why,  thep 
returned  /or  the  purjwse  of  petting  afresh 
supply!  Well,  indeed,  might  he  exult  in 
the  prospect  ho  saw  ajoiind  him;  and  hail 
U ns  the  omen  of  better  days;  and  tnily 
might  he  say,  as  he  complimented  the  royal 
president  on  his  ehnrncter  and  nosition,  ns 
well  as  on  the  part  he  had  that  day  taken — 
" it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  illustrious  sta- 
tion you  oPLMipy  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  England— it  is  not  unbecoming 
tins  high  station,  these  great  advantages 
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and  these  proud  recollections,  that  you  ! 
should  he  called  on  witli  your  own  hand  to 
lay  the  corner-stone  of  an  enterprise,  which 
has  for  its  object  to  rescue  Africa  from  de- 
basing superstitions,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
her  miseries  by  the  introduction  of  the  arts 
of  civilization  and  of  peace ; and,  above  all, 
to  rescue  Europe  and  the  white  race,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  Christianity,  from  the 
pollution  of  crimes  which  till  the  mind  with 
horror  and  disgust.'* 

SLED.  SLEDGE, or  SLEIGH,  acarriage 
or  vehicle  moved  on  runners,  much  used  in 
America  for  carrying  timber,  stone,  and 
other  weighty  materials.  In  England  the 
word  sledge  is  most  commonly  used;  in 
America,  where  the  vehicle  is  in  great  re- 
quest, it  is  called  a sled  or  sleigh.  In 
Lapland  the  sledges  are  draum  by  rein- 
deer. 

SLEDGE,  in  husbandry,  a carriage  with- 
out wheels,  but  shod  with  iron,  on  which 
ploughs  and  other  implements  are  drawn 
from  x>lace  to  jdace.  In  Ilussia  and  other 
northern  countries,  vehicles  nearly  similar 
are  used  in  the  winter  instead  of  wheel  car- 
riages. 

SLEEP,  one  of  the  most  mysterious  phe- 
nomena in  the  animal  world  ; a slate  wherein 
the  body  appearing  perfectly  at  rest,  exter- 
nal objects  act  on  the  organs  of  sense  ns 
usual,  w ithout  exciting  the  usual  sensations. 
The  voluntary  exertion  of  our  mental  and 
corporeal  powers  being  suspended,  we  rest 
unconscious  of  what  passes  around  us,  and 
are  not  affected  by  the  ordinary  impressions 
of  external  objects.  Sleep  is  generally  at- 
tended with  a relaxation  of  tlie  muscles, 
but  the  involuntary  motions,  as  respiration 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  are  con- 
tinued. We  all  feel  that  it  is  the  natural 
rest  or  repose  necessary  to  restore  the  pow- 
ers of  the  body  and  mind,  when  exhausted 
or  fatigued  ; yet  the  mind  is  often  very  active 
in  sleep ; but  its  powers  not  being  under 
the  control  of  reason,  its  exercises  are  very 
irregular.  Sleep  repairs  the  spirits,  wliich 
are  dissipated  by  watching;  and  conse- 
quently it  restores  the  strength  of  those 
who  arc  weak,  indisposed,  or  labour  much. 
It  likewise  promotes,  perspiration,  contri- 
butes greatly  to  digestion,  and  still  more  to 
nutrition.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
tliat  too  much  sleep  makes  a person  slug- 
gish, heavy,  dulls  the  faculties,  and  renders 

him  unfit  for  business. Sleep  of  Plants, 

the  folding  of  their  leaves,  and  drooping 
appearance  in  the  night. 

SLEEPEIl,  an  anmml  that  lies  dormant 
in  winter.  [Sec  Dormant.]— —In  build- 
ing, the  oblique  rafter  llmt  lies  in  n gutter. 

jn  ship-building,  a tliick  piece  of 

timber  placed  longitudinally  in  a ship's 
hold,  opposite  the  several  scarfs  of  the  tim- 
bers, for  strengthening  the  bows  and  stern- 
frame,  particularly  in  the  Greenland  ships ; 
or  a piece  of  longcompass-tiinher  layed  and 
hoUed  diagonally  upon  the  transoms. 

On  railroads,  the  wooden  bearings  or  sup- 
ports to  which  the  iron  rails  arc  fastened. 

SLEET,  in  gunnery,  the  part  of  a mortar 
passing  from  the  chamber  to  the  trunnions 


for  strengthening  that  part. A fall  of 

rain  and  snow  together  in  fine  particles. 

SLEIGHT  OF  HAND,  tricks  performed 
by  persons  who,  by  great  practice,  or  con-  i 
federacy  witli  others,  perform  acta  appa-  • 
rently  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  which 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant  believe,  and  even 
the  intelligent  admire. 

SLICH,  in  metallurgy,  the  ore  of  any 
metal,  particularly  of  gold,  when  it  has 
been  pounded  and  prepared  for  further 
working. 

SLl'DING-RXJLE,  a mathematical  in-  ' 
strument  used  to  determine  measure  or 
quantity  without  compasses,  by  sbding  the 
parts  one  by  another.  ' 

SLIP,  a place  lying  with  a gradual  de- 
scent on  the  banks  of  a river  or  harbour 
convenient  for  ship-building. In  horti- 

culture, such  portions  of  plants  as  are 
slipped  off  from  the  stems  or  branches  for 
the  purpose  of  being  planted  out  as  sets. 

SLITTING-MILL,  a mill  where  iron 
bars  arc  slit  into  noil  rods,  &c. 

SLOE  (prwnMS  fpinosa),  in  botany,  a 
small  wild  plum,  the  fruit  of  the  black- 
thorn. •* 

SLO'E-WOUM,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  sloe  tree,  which 
often  changes  its  skin  and  assumes  different 
colours.  It  afterwards  becomes  a four- 
winged fly. 

SLOOP,  a vessel  of  one  mast,  the  main- 
sail of  which  is  attached  to  a gaff  above,  to 
a boom  below,  and  to  the  mast  on  its  fore- 
most edge  ; differing  from  a cutler  by  hav- 
ing a fixed  bowsprit  and  a jib-stay.— 
o/war,  a vessel  rigged  either  as  a ship,  brig, 
or  schooner,  and  usually  carrying  from  10 
to  18  guns. 

SLOPS,  in  seamen’s  language,  a name 
given  to  all  species  of  wearing  apparel,  bed- 
ding, &c.  which  are  supplied  to  his  maj*  s- 
ty*8  ships  in  commission. 

SLOTH,  in  zoology,  the  Bradgpusoi  Lin- 
nccus,  0 South  American  qundnipcd,  prover- 
bial for  the  slowness  of  its  motions;  but  it 
climbs  more  easily  tiian  it  walks,  and  seems 
quite  At  home  when  re.'^ting  suspended  on  ( he 
branches  of  trees.  The  forc-feet  or  arms 
arc  much  longer  than  the  hinder,  arm 
when  the  sloth  ison  theground  it  isobliged 
to  draw  itself  along  upon  its  elbows. 

SLOUGH  (pron.  sh^),  in 
dead  part  which  separates  from  the  li'ing 
in  mortification  ; or  the  part  that  sepamtts 
from  a foul  sore  : hence  the  term  to  slonp 
ojf.  Also  (with  the  same  pronunciation?, 
the  skin  or  cast  skin  of  a serpent. 

Slough  (pron.  slou),  a place  or  hole  luu  , 
deep  mud  or  mire.  . . ! 

SLOW'-WOR.M,  in  zoology,  a rmall  kinft 
of  viper,  not  very  venomou* ; iheMmd 

SLUG,  m entomology,  a variety  of 
snail  tribe.  Also,  a cylindrical,  cubica. 
irregularly  shaped  piece  of  metal  snot  iro  ^ 
a gun. 

SLUICE,  the  stream  of  water 
through  a Hood-gate.  The  word  *8.ho''‘  * 

used  indiscrimiimtely  either  lor  the  ^ , 


hat  passes  through  the  llood-gntc, 
gate  Itself. 
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8LUR,  in  music,  a mark  connecting 
notes  that  are  to  be  sung  to  the  same  sylla- 
ble, or  made  iu  one  continued  breath  of  a 
wind  instrument,  or  with  one  stroke  of  n 
stringed  instrument. 

SMALL  POX,  in  medicine,  a very  con- 
tagious pustular  disease.  [See  Variola, 
Cow-pox,  &c.] 

SMALTS,  or  SMALT,  au  oxyde  of  cobalt 
and  melted  glass  pounded;  used  in  paper- 
making  aud  various  other  arts,  particularly 
in  the  painting  of  earthenware. 

SMAR'AGD,  another  name  for  the  eme- 
rald. Hence,  imaragdine,  an  epithet  for 
anything  pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 
emerald;  of  an  emerald  green. 

SMARAG'UITE,  a mineral,  otherwise 
called  green  diallage, 

SMELT,  in  ichthyology,  a small  and  de- 
licate davoured  tish. 

SMI'LAX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  22  Dioecia,  order  6 Ilexandria,  The 
species  are  perennials,  including  the  medi- 
cinal smilax  or  sarsaparilla. 

SMELLING,  that  sense  which  resides 
in  the  nerves  distributed  over  the  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  interior  of  the  nostrils, 
and  powerful  in  proportion  to  its  quantity 
and  formation,  being  far  more  sensible  in 
some  animals  than  in  others.  According 
to  Boerhaave,  the  act  of  smelling  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  odorous  efiluvia,  Boat- 
ing in  the  air,  being  drawn  into  the  nos- 
trils, in  inspiration,  aud  struck  with  such 
force  against  the  Bbrilla:  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  as  to  shake  them,  and  give  them  a 
vibratory  motion ; which  action,  ncing  com- 
municated thence  to  the  common  sensory, 
occasions  an  idea  of  n*Bwcct  or  fetid,  a sour 
or  an  nrooiatic  object,  &c.  And  he  further 
observes,  that  the  matter  in  aoimnls,  vege- 
tables, fossils,  &c.  which  chielly  adects  tiic 
sense  of  smelling,  is  that  subtiic  substance 
inherent  in  their  oily  parts,  called  spirit; 
for  that,  when  this  is  taken  away  from  the 
most  fragrant  bodies,  what  remains  has 
scarce  any  smell  at  all;  but  this,  poured  on 
the  most  inodorous  bodies,  imparls  to  them 
a fragrancy.  Volatile  particles  chielly  arc 
distinguished  by  smell,  and  Hxed  ones  by 
the  taste;  perhaps  because  the  thick  mu- 
cous cuticle  spread  over  the  tongue,  inter- 
cepts the  action  of  the  more  subtile  salts, 
which  easily  affect  the  softer  and  less 
covered  nerves  of  the  nostrils.  The  action 
of  smells  is  strong,  but  of  short  continu- 
ance; because  particles  in  a very  minute 
state  arc  applied  to  naked  nerves  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  brain.  Ilcncc 
the  deleterious  and  also  the  refreshing  ac- 
tion of  odours,  by  which  people  arc  resu.'- 
citated  from  faiiitings,  &c.  lleiicc  the  vio- 
lent sneezing  excited  by  acrid  particles,  the 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  the  snirll  of 
purgatives,  and  the  power  of  antipathies. 

SMELTTNG,  in  metallurgy,  the  fusion 
or  melting  of  the  ores  of  mctiiis,  in  order  to 
separate  the  metalline  part  from  tin*  earthy, 
stony,  and  other  parts.  The  art  of  fusing 
the  ores  after  roasting,  is  the  principal  and 
most  important  of  inetallurgic  operations. 

BMOKE,  the  visible  vapour  or  exhalation 


that  is  expelled  from  a substance  while 
burning;  or  the  rarefied,  but  iindccoin- 
posed  part  of  a combustible ; always  pro- 
portioned in  quantity  to  the  incombustible 
matter  within  a substance,  or  to  the  matter 
with  which  oxygen  docs  not  readily  com- 
bine. The  word  smoke  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  volatile  vapour  expelled  from 
coal,  wood,  vegetable  matter,  &c. ; that 
w’hich  exhales  from  metallic  substances 
being  more  generally  called /ume. 

SMOKE-JACK,  a machine  consisting  of 
an  arrangement  of  wheels  put  in  motion  by 
the  smoke  and  air,  which  ascend  tlic  chim- 
ney with  force  sufficient  to  turn  a spit. 

SMUG'GLING,  the  offence  of  importing 
goods  without  paying  the  duties  imposed 
by  law.  While  such  enormous  duties  are 
imposed  upon  many  foreign  productions, 
all  the  vigilance  of  coast  guards  and  reve- 
nue cutters  must  fail  in  putting  a stop  to 
the  practice  of  smuggling.  The  temptation 
is  evidently  too  strong  for  those  who  have 
engaged  in  it,  to  discontinue  the  practice  ; 
— nay,  who  is  there  that  does  not,  directly 
or  indirectly,  encourage  it  ? Smuggling  owes 
its  existence  to  oppressive  dutit^s,  in  mauy 
cases  amounting  to  absolute  prohibition  ; 
and  although  a large  “ preventive’^  force  is 
kept  in  constant  operation,  at  an  incredible 
expense,  no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
metropolis,  or  who  has  witnessed  the  alac- 
rity with  which  the  smuggler  is  assisted 
by  the  peasantry  on  the  coasts  (particu- 
larly of  Kent  and  Sussex),  can  wonder  that 
he  so  often  continues  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  revenue  officers,  or  that  Tie 
dares  to  defy  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
custom  laws. 

SMUT,  in  husbandry,  a disease  in  corn, 
when  the  ^^rnins,  instead  of  being  filled 
witii  flour,  conlnin  foul  black  pow'dcr. 

SNAIL,  a genus  of  insects,  the  Limax  of 
Linmeus.  They  arc  sometimes  without 
shells,  and  called  slugs;  and  sometimes 
provided  with  shells  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  combined  with  coagulated  nlhumcn, 
secreted  by  the  skin  of  tlic  insect,  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  being  extended  by  layers 
of  the  substance  to  the  margin.  The  eyes 
of  snails  are  in  theirhorns,  which  they  draw 
in  at  pleasure.  AU  the  land  testacea  (shell 
animals)  appear  to  have  the  power  of  he- 
coming  torpid  nt  pleasure, and  independent 
of  any  alterations  of  temperature.  Thus, 
snails,  if  placed  in  n box  nt  IMidsummer, 
will  attach  themselves  to  its  sides,  and  re- 
main in  this  dormant  state  for  several  years. 
Even  in  their  natural  haunts,  they  are  often 
found  ill  this  state  during  the  suinincr  sea- 
son, when  there  is  n cuiitimied  drought. 
With  the  first  shower,  however,  liicy  recover, 
and  move  about  again. 

SNAKE  fanguiaj,  in  zoology,  the  com- 
mon mid  general  name  of  serpents;  hm,  in 
England, 'gf^iicrally  applied  to  those  whicli 
are  ovip.iroiis.  [See  Nkrpknts.J— To  the 
arrmint  lliere  given,  we  shall  merely  add 
the  following  nlMprvntions  relative  to  the 
singular  use  of  the  ribs  of  snakes  in  nssi^t- 
iiig  progressive  motion.  “SirEvernrd  Homo 
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was  led  to  this  discovery  of  the  aid  afforded 
by  the  ribs,  to  the  whole  tribe  of  snakes,  in 
the  progressive  motion  of  those  animals, 
by  the  following  circumstances.  A snake 
of  unusual  size,  brought  to  London  to  be  ex- 
hibited, was  shown  to  Sir  Joseph  Bankes  ; 
the  animal  was  lively,  and  moved  along  the 
carpet  briskly;  while  it  was  doing  so.  Sir 
Joseph  thought  he  saw  the  ribs  move  for- 
ward in  succession,  like  the  ribs  of  a cater- 
pillar. The  fact  was  readily  established, 
and  Sir  Everard  felt  the  ribs  with  his  lin- 
gers, as  they  were  brought  forward:  when 
a hand  was  laid  flat  under  the  snake,  the 
ends  of  the  ribs  were  distinctly  felt  upon 
the  palm,  as  the  animal  passed  over  it.  This 
was  an  interesting  discovery,  as  it  tended  to 
demonstrate  a new  species  of  progressive 
motion,  and  one  widely  differing  from  those 

already  known.” It  is  confidently  stated 

in  the  Oriental  Herald,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  the 
snakes  which  the  Indian  jugglers  handle 
with  impunity,  are  drugged  with  opium, 
which  renders  them  quiet  and  harmless ; 
and  that  the  effects  of  the  drug  will  not  wear 
off  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

SNA'KEROOT/'v^WsfofocAfa  serpentaria), 
in  botany,  a species  of  birth-wort,  growing 
in  North  America.  Its  medicinal  virtues 
are  very  considerable,  and  its  general  action 
is  heating  and  stimulant. 

SNA'KE^S-HEAD  IRIS  arts  tuherosa), 
in  botany,  a plant  with  a lily-shaped  flower, 
of  one  leaf,  shaped  like  an  iris> 

SNA'KEWEED,  in  botany,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Polygonum  : bistort. 

SNA'KEWOOD,  the  smaller  branches  of 
the  Strychnos  coliibrina,  a tree  growing  in 
the  isle  of  Timor  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,  having  a bitter  taste,  and  supposed  to 
be  a certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
hooded  serpent. 

S N AT  C II'  B LO  C K,  in  ships,  a groat 
block  or  pulley,  having  a shiver  cut  tlirough 
one  of  its  cheeks,  for  the  ready  receiving 
of  any  rope.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  heavy 
purchases, wlicre  a warp  or  hawser  is  brought 
to  the  capstan. 

SNIBE  (Scolopax  galUnago),  in  ornitho- 
logy, a bird  that  frequents  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  the  borders  of  fens,  distinguished 
by  the  length  of  its  bill. 

SNOW,  111  meteorology,  a congelation  of 
vapour  formed  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
air,  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
sinks  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
A cloud  of  vapours  being  condensed  into 
drops,  those  drops  immediately  descend, 
but,  mcctingwith  a freezing  air  as  they  fall, 
each  is  frozen  into  an  icicle,  shooting  itself 
forth  into  several  points.  Continuing  their 
descent,  they  pass  through  some  partial* 
streams  of  warmer  air,  or  in  their  continual 
waftnge  to  and  fro,  coming  into  frequent 
eontnet  with  each  other,  they  are,  by  their 
mutual  attrition,  a little  thawed.  In  their 
farther  progress  they  entangle,  or  form 
themselves  into  clusters  or  flakes,  and  thus 
alight  upon  the  earth.  Upon  examining 
the  flakes,  they  are  found  tone  chiefly  com- 
posed of  stars  of  six  points,  tliough  these 


are  intermixed  x^nth  various  other  irregular 
figures,  which  are  chiefly  fragments  of  the 
regular  ones.  Others  also,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  above  laid  down,  seem  to  have 
been  formed  and  frozen  again  into  irregu- 
lar clusters;  so  that  the  whole  body  of  snow 
appears  an  infinite  mass  of  icicles  irregularly 
figured.  The  rarity  or  lightness  of  a flake 
of  snow,  which  is  composed  of  solid  ice, 
is  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  its  surface  in 
proportion  to  the  quantitv  of  its  materials. 
There  cannot  be  finer  subjects  for  the  mi- 
croscope than  the  crystals  of  water  of  which 
snow  and  hoar-frost  are  composed.  Their 
variety  is  endless,  but  the  principal  forms 
arc  stars  of  lamellar,  spicular,  or  pyramidal 
crystals,  from  one-third  to  one-thirty-tifth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. — Mr.  Scoresby,  in 
his  account  of  the  arctic  regions,  figures 
ninety-six  varieties  of  these  snow  crystals. 
The  colouring  matter  of  the  famous  red 
snow,  brought  from  the  arctic  regions  by 
captains  Ross  and  Parry,  has  been  described 
by  some  observers  as  a true  vegetable,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Alga.  It  grows  upon 
limestone  rocks,  tufts  of  moss,  dead  leaves, 
and  even  on  the  bare  soil.  Other  writers 
refer  it  to  animalcular  origin;  and  Mr.  T. 
Nicholson,  who  visited  Sowallick  Point  in 
1821,  describes  the  red  colour  of  the  snow 
he  found  there  to  be  imparted  by  a sub- 
stance lying  on  the  surface.  This  substance 
was  scattered  in  small  masses,  somewhat  re- 
sembling powdered  coebine^,  surrounded 
by  a lighter  shade,  which  was  produced  by 
the  colouring  matter  being  partly  dissolved 
and  diffused  oy  the  deliquescent  snow.  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  further  convinced  that  the 
above  substance  was  the  excrement  of  the 
little  auk,  myriads  of  which  were  flying 

about  the  spot. Snow-water  has  been 

found,  by  chemical  analysis,  to  contain  more 
oxygen  than  rain  or  river  water— a fact 
which  accounts  for  its  superior  activity  in 
causing  iron  to  rust,  &c. 

SNUFF,  pulverized  tobacco,  variously 
prepared,  scented,  and  distinguished  by  a 
multitude  of  names;  and  applied  to  the 
nostrils  of  such  as  arc  fond  of  inhaling  the 
titillating  mixture. 

SOAP,  a composition  of  caustic  fixed  al- 
kaline salt,  and  oil  or  other  grease.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  and  dry,  sometimes  soft 
and  liquid;  much  used  in  washing,  and 
other  purposes,  as  well  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, as  in  domestic  purposes.  Soap,  in 
this  country,  is  mnnufactured  principally 
from  inllnw  and  other  fat,  and  the  alkali 
employed  is  cither  barilla  or  pearl-ash,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

SOAP'JSTONE,  in  mineralogy,  a species 
of  magnesian  earth  ; steatite  [which  see.] 

SOAP'WOllT,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Saponaria. 

SOIUU'ETY,  a word  expressive  not  only 
of  habitual  temperance  with  regard  to  in- 
toxicating liquors,  but  also  of  an  habitual 
freedom  from  enthusiasm  or  inordinate  pas- 
sion ; ns,  tlie  sobriety  of  age,  a period 
cnlnmcss  and  rational  views  arc  expected  to 
take  the  place  of  an  overheated  imaginntn»n* 

SOC'AGE,  in  law,  a tenure  of  lands  b> 
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or  for  certain  inferior  services  of  husbandry 
to  be  performed  to  the  lord  of  the  fee;  a 
tenure  distinct  from  chivalry  or  knight’s 
service,  in  which  the  render  was  uncertain. 

SOCTETY,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense, 
signifies  the  whole  race  or  family  of  man ; 
as,  “ the  true  and  natural  foundations  of 
8ocie(y,  are  the  wants  and  fears  of  indivi- 
duals.” In  a narrower  sense,  it  signifies, 
persons  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
who  frequently  meet  in  company.  It  is 
also  a name  given  to  any  association  of 
persons  uniting  together,  and  co-operating 
to  effect  some  particular  object,  as  the  so- 
cieties or  academies  for  promoting  the  cause 
of  literature : benevolent  societies,  for  pur- 
poses of  pdblic  charity;  missionary  socie- 
ties, for  sending  missionaries  abroad;  and 
various  others.  In  society,  a man  not  only 
finds  more  leisure,  but  better  opportunities 
of  applying  his  talents  with  success.  The 
toeial  principle^  in  fact,  is  of  such  an  expan- 
sive nature,  that  it  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  circuit  of  a family,  of  friends,  or 
a neighbourhood:  it  spreads  into  wider 
systems,  and  draws  men  into  larger  com- 
munities and  commonw’ealths ; since  it  is 
in  these  only  that  the  more  sublime  pow  ers 
of  our  nature  attain  the  highest  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  which  they  arc  ca- 
pable. 

SO'CII,  among  the  Romans,  were  such 
states  as  were  in  alliance  with  the  common- 
wealth of  Home.  In  the  time  of  Polybius, 
all  Italy  was  subject  to  the  Romans;  yet  no 
state  or  people  in  it  had  been  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a province,  but  retained  in 
general  their  ow  n laws  and  governors,  and 
were  termed  socii,  or  confederates.  The 
tocii  received  no  consideration  for  their 
service,  but  a distribution  of  com.  The 
auxilta  differed  from  the  tocii,  as  being 
liorrowed  at  a certain  pay  from  forei^^n 
princes  and  states.  The  name  of  80cii  in 
time  ceased;  all  the  natives  of  Italy  being 
accounted  Romans,  and  honoured  with  the 
jan  titUatia. 

SOCK  {8oecuM)t  the  shoe  of  the  ancient 
actors  in  comedy.  Hence  the  word  is  used 
for  comedy,  and  opposed  to  buakin  or  tra- 
gedy ; as,  ” I have  no  talents  cither  fur  the 
Mock  or  hitakin** 

SOC'LK,  in  architeclurc,  a flat  sriiinre 
member  under  the  basis  of  pedestals  of 
vases  and  statues,  serving  ns  a foot  or  I 
stand.  I 

SOC'OTRINK  AI/OES,  a fine  kind  of; 
aloes  from  Socotra,  an  isle  in  the  Indinii 
ocean. 

SOORATIC  PHILOS'OPIIY,  the  doc- 
trines  and  opinions,  with  regard  to  morality 
and  religion,  maintained  and  taught  by  So-  i 
crate.?.  "See  Piiilosopiit.] 

SO'DA,  a mineral  alkali,  obtained  from 
several  sources,  but  principally  from  plants  ' 
growing  on  the  sea-const.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  a native  slate,  as  in  the  lakes  in  ■ 
Egypt,  which,  being  dried  by  the  heat  of 
the  siin,  leave  bed?  of  soda,  or  natron,  ns  it 
is  there  railed.  Soda  is,  however,  for  the 
mo\t  part,  procured  from  the  aahnta  nnda, 
a plant  which  grows  among  the  cliffs  on  the 


coast.  Like  potash,  it  is  procured  by  lixi- 
viation  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants,  but 
only  from  those  w'hicli  grow  on  the  sea 
shores.  Soda  very  much  resembles  potash, 
but  it  is  rather  more  fusible ; and  when  it 
comes  iuto  the  air,  it  crumbles  into  powder 
instead  of  liquefying,  as  potash  does.  In 
order  to  obtain  it  in  a state  of  purity,  the 
subcarbonate  of  soda  must  be  treated  like 
the  potash  of  commerce,  with  lime  and.  ai'- 
dent  spirit. 

SO'DALITE,  a mineral  of  a bluish  green 
colour,  found  crystalized  or  in  masses.  It 
obtains  its  name  from  the  large  portion  of 
mineral  alkali  wliich  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition. 

SO'DA-WATER,  a vci'y  w'eak  solution  of 
soda  in  water  supersaturated  wdth  carbonic 
acid.  Late  discoveries  have  showm  that  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  exists  in  a liquid  state  in 
soda-water;  when,  therefore,  it  is  hastily 
sw’allowed,  it  robs  the  stomach  of  a certain 
portion  of  beat,  ns  it  passes  from  a liquid 
into  a gaseous  state.  It  will  therefore  cool 
as  well  as  distend  that  organ.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  use  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  either  in  water  or  malt 
liquor,  is,  in  most  constitutious,  of  great 
utility,  but  more  especially  to  those  persons 
who  are  of  a bilious  temperament. 

SO  DIUM,  the  metallic  base  of  soda.  It 
is  white,  opaque,  and  when  examined  under 
a film  of  iiaptlia,  has  the  lustre  and  general 
appearance  of  silver.  It  is  exceedingly  mal- 
leable, and  is  much  softer  than  any  of  the 
common  mctnllic  substances.  It  conducts 
electricity  and  heat  in  a similar  manner  to 
the  basis  of  potassa;  and  small  particles  of 
it  infiamc  by  the  Galvanic  snnrk,  and  burn 
with  bright  explosions.  'VVhon  sodium  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  immediately 
tarnishes,  and  by  degrees  becomes  covered 
with  a white  crust,  which  deliquesces  much 
more  slowly  than  the  suhstnucc  that  forms 
on  the  basis  of  potassa.  This  crust  is  pure 
soda.  Sodium  combines  with  the  metals; 
in  the  quantity  of  onc-forticth,  it  renders 
mercury  a fixed  solid  of  the  colour  of  silver, 
and  the  combination  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  bent.  It  makes  an 
alloy  with  tin,  without  changing  its  colour, 
and  it  acts  upon  gold  and  lead  when  heated. 
In  its  slate  of  alloy  it  is  converted  into  soda 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of 
water,  which  it  decomposes  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen. 

SO  rA,nn  elegant  long  scat,  with  astuffod 
bottom  and  a covering  of  chintz,  linir-clolh, 
silk,  or  other  iimlcrial.  The  sofa  of  the 
Orientals  is  a kind  of  alcove  raised  half  a 
fool  above  the  tloor  where  visitors  of  dis- 
tinction arc  received.  It  is  also  a seat  by 
tiic  side  of  the  room  covered  with  a carpet. 

SOr  riT,  in  architecture,  any  limber 
ceiling  formed  of  cross  beams,  the  compart* 
ments  of  wliich  are  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture, painting,  or  gilding.  Also,  the  under 
side  or  face  of  an  nrehitrave,  enriched  with 
compartments  of  roses. 

.soil/,  (ho  earthy  materials  in  which 
plaiitti  grow*;  consisting  of  compounds  of 
silica,  lime,  aUuiiiiia,  magnesia,  oxyde  of 
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TO  FROCURB  PURE  SODA  WB  MUST  BOIL  A SOLUTION  OF  THE  PURE  CARBONATE  WITH  HALF  ITS  WEIGHT  OP  QUICKLIME. 


TUE  FEBTILITY  OF  LAND  IS  BEST  SUSTAINED  BY  GOOD  TILLAGE,  AND  NEVEB  TAKING  TWO  CBOPS  OP  GRAIN  IN  SUCCESSION. 


THE  PBINCIPAL  DEPdSlT  OF  SALT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  IS  IN  CHESHIRE. 
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iron,  and  various  acid  and  alkaline  combi- 
nations, with  the  remains  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  the  variety  being  neces- 
sai’y  to  healthy  vegetation. 

SOKE,  in  law,  a term  which  anciently 
had  various  significations,  viz.  1.  The  li- 
berty or  privilege  of  tenants  excused  from 
customary  burdens  and  impositions.  2. 
The  power  of  administering  justice.  3.  The 
precinct  in  which  the  chief  lord  exercised 
his  80C,  or  liberty  of  keeping  court  within 
his  own  jurisdiction.  4.  A stipulated  pay- 
ment or  rent  to  the  lord  for  using  his  land, 
with  such  liberty  and  privilege  as  made 
the  tenant  the  soke-man  or  freeholder.— 
Soke^men,  those  who  held  by  no  servile 
tenure,  but  ptiid  their  rent  as  a soke,  or 
sign  of  freedom.— jSoftc-rcefe,  the  rent- 
collector  in  the  lord's  soke. 

SO'LAN-GOOSE  {Peleca7iua  bassanus), 
an  aquatic  fowl  found  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  nearly  of  the  size 
of  the  domestic  goose. 

SOLA'NUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  6 Pentandria,  order  1 Monoffj/- 
nia.  Plants  of  this  kind  are  mostly  peren- 
nials, shrubs,  or  trees;  but  the  Solanum 
tuberosum  or  potato,  the  aureum  mala  or 
tomato,  and  some  others,  are  annuals. 
Solanum  is  also  the  name  of  a species  of  the 
Atropa,  Datura,  &c. 

SOL  A'R  I U M,  in  antiquity,  a place  on 
the  tops  of  houses  exposed  to  the  sun,  where 
the  Romans  used  to  take  air  and  exercise. 

SO'LAR  SYSTEM,  that  system  of  astro- 
nomy which  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  sun  is  the  immovable  centre  of  the 
universe,  round  which  all  the  other  planets 
revolve  at  different  distances,  and  in  different 

spaces  of  time. Sun-dials  show  the  appa^ 

rent  solar  time ; watches,  and  other  time- 
pieces in  common  use,  only  the  mean  solar 
time.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
called  equation  of  time.  [Sec  Astronomy, 
Earth,  Sun,  Planets,  Moon,  &c.] 

SOXDAN  (pron.  sourfan),  a title  formerly 
given  to  a general  who  commanded  the  ca- 
liph's army : the  epithet  was  afterwards 
applied  to  a governor  of  Egypt. 

SOL'DERING  {pron.  sod'dering),  among 
mechanics,  the  uniting  together  two  pieces 
of  the  same  metal,  or  of  two  different  metals, 
by  the  fusion  and  application  of  some  me- 
tallic composition  on  the  extremities  of  the 
metals  to  be  joined.  In  the  operation  of 
soldcri  ng,  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  intended 
to  be  joined  arc  scraped  and  rendered  very 
clean;  they  are  then  brought  close  up  to 
each  other,  and,  to  secure  them,  they  arc 
held  by  one  workman  while  another  lays  a 

little  resin  or  borax  about  the  joint. Sol- 

dera  are  made  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
bismuth,  and  lend;  usually  observing,  that 
in  the  composition  there  be  some  of  the 
metal  that  is  to  be  soldered  mixed  with  some 
higher  and  finer  metals. 

SO  LDIER,  a man  enrolled  for  military 
service,  or  whose  occupation  is  military.  It 
is  generally  a]>plicd  to  a private,  or  one  in 
the  ranks;  but  it  is  also  a proper  appella- 
tion foranofficcrofany  grade  who  possesses 
valour,  skill,  and  experience. 


SOLDU'RII,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  mili- 
tary clients  or  retainers  to  the  g^reat  men  in 
Gaul,  who  bound  themselves  to  bear  all  the 
good  or  ill  fortune  of  their  patrons. 

SOLE,  in  ichthyology,  a marine  fish  of 
the  genus  Pleuronectea.  Soles  abound  on 
the  British  coast,  afford  considerable  em- 
ployment to  the  fishermen,  and  are  much 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food. The  bot- 

tom of  the  foot ; also  of  a shoe. 

SOL'ECISM,  in  grammar,  incongruity  of 
language,  or  a gross  deviation  from  the 
rules  of  grammar,  either  in  respect  of  de- 
clension, conjugation,  or  syntax. In  a 

general  sense,  any  unfitness  or  impropriety. 

SO'LENITE,  petrified  solen,  a genus  of 
sheUs.  • 

SOLT'CITOR,  in  law,  aperson  authorized 
and  employed  to  prosecute  the  suits  of 
others  in  courts  of  equity. Solicitor-ge- 

neral, in  British  polity,  an  officer  of  the 
crown.  Till  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  he,  with 
the  attorney-general,  had  a right,  on  special 
occasions,  to  sit  in  the  house  of  lords. 

SOLTD,  in  philosophy,  a body  whose 
parts  are  so  connected  together,  as  not  to 
give  way  or  slip  from  each  other  upon  the 
smallest  impression  ; in  which  sense  solid 

stands  opposite  to  Jiuid. Geometricians 

define  a solid  to  be  the  third  species  of 
magnitude,  or  that  which  has  three  dimen- 
sions, rir.  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  or 
depth.— arc  commonly  divided  into 
regular  and  irregular.  The  regular  solids 
are  those  terminated  by  regular  and  equal 
planes,  and  are  only  five  in  number,  n'r.  the 
tetrahedron,  which  consists  of  four  cquJ 
triangles;  the  cube,  or  hexahedron,  of  six 
equal  squares;  the  octahedron,  of  eight 
equal  triangles ; the  dodecahedron,  of 
twelve ; and  the  icosahedron,  of  twenty 
equal  triangles.  The  irregular  solids  arc 
almost  infinite,  comprehending  all  such  as 
do  not  come  under  the  definition  of  regular 
solids ; as  the  sphere,  cylinder,  cone,  parw- 

Iclogrnm,  prism,  parallelopiped,  &c. In 

anatomy  and  menical  science,  the  bone^ 
fiesh,  and  vessels  of  animal  bodies  arc 
solida,  in  distinction  from  the  blwd,  chyl^» 
and  other  fluids.— 5o/irf  square,  in  niilit«>7 
language,  is  a square  body  of  troops ; a boaj 
in  which  the  ranks  and  files  arc  equal* 

SOLI  DA'GO,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plant?. 

class  19  Syngenesia,  order  2 Polygatttra  sa* 
perjlua.  iMants  of  this  genus  arc  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  golden-rod,  on  ac- 
count of  their  vcllow  flowers  and  long  spik^^- 

S O L I F I ir  1 A N,  in  theology,  one  wiio 
maintains  lliat  faith  alone,  without  works, 
is  necessary  to  justification.  r rt  ' 

SO  LO,  in  music,  a passage,  or  i 

piece  in  which  a single  voice  or  inaj^nir 

performs  without  accompaniment,  i ecu 

freedom,  case,  distinctness,  and 
execution,  are  required  to  nerfonn  the  so 
with  correctness,  taste,  ana  feeling. 

SOI.OaMON'S  SEAL',  in  botany,  thci  on- 
rallnria  of  Linnieus,  a perennial. 

SOL'STICE,  in  astronomy,  the  time  w nen 

the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  ®*’*^***‘"  J*®, 
that  is,  when  it  is  at  the  greatest  d>s 
from  the  equator,  which  is23^  degrees,  ana 
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UTDBOOSrV  FORMS  A COMFO?i£^T  FART  OF  ALL  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  FRODUCTS. 
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when,  to  the  people  of  the  higher  latitudes, 
it  appears  to  stand  still,  not  changing  its 
place  in  the  degrees  of  the  zodiac.  The  sol* 
stitial  points  in  an  artificial  globe,  are  those 
in  which  the  ecliptic,  or  path  of  the  sun, 

intersects  the  tropics. Summer  solstice, 

j the  21st  of  June,  when  the  sun  enters  the 
! tropic  of  Cancer,  in  its  progress  southward, 

! and  gives  the  longest  day.  Winter  solstice, 
the  21st  of  December,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  its  progress  north> 
ward,  and  gives  the  shortest  day. 

SOLV'ENT  in  chemistry,  any  menstruum 
: or  corrosive  liquor  which  will  dissolve  sub- 
1 stances. 

i SOLU  TION,  the  intimate  mixture  or 
perfect  union  of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  so 
1 as  seemingly  to  form  one  homogeneous 
1 liquor.  The  word  is  applied  both  to  the  act 
1 of  combination,  and  to  the  result  of  the 
! process:  thus  common  salt  disappears  in 
! water,  that  is,  its  solution  takes  place,  and 
the  liquid  obtained  is  called  a solution  of 
1 salt  in  water.  Solution  is  the  result  of  at- 
1 traction  or  affinity  between  the  fluid  and 

the  solid. In  algebra  and  geometry,  «oiu- 

tioH  signifies  the  ausw'cring  of  a question, 
or  the  resolving  of  a problem. In  sur- 

gery, the  term  solutiono/ continuity  denotes 
< the  separation  of  connected  substances  or 
parts,  applied  to  a fracture,  laceration,  &c. 
i S(/MAT1ST,  one  who  denies  the  exist- 
ence, and  consequently  the  agency,  of  spi- 
ritual substances. 

80M.\T0L'0GY,  the  doctrine  of  bodies 
or  material  substances. 

SOM'MITE,  in  mineralogy,  ncphcline ; a 
mineral  which  occurs  in  small  crystals. 

SOMNAM'BULLSM,  the  phenomenon  of 
sleep-walking,  during  which  the  sensitive 
and  willing  powers  govern  the  muscles, 
while  the  reasoning  or  reflecting  organs  arc 
A-sleep:  but  in  dreaming  it  is  the  contrary. 
The  phenomena  attendant  on  sleep-w  alking 
are  very  lingular,  the  person  affected  per- 
forming many  voluntary  actions,  implying  a 
certain  degree  of  perception  of  external  ob- 
jects. Some  instances  which  have  come 
to  our  own  knowledge  appear  incredible 
enough;  hut  our  experience  falls  infinitely 
short  of  the  marvellons  accounts  we  Imvc 
met  with  in  print.  It  is  asserted  of  some 
somnambulists,  that  they  hnve  been  known 
to  tiudress  and  take  a cold  hath ; of  others, 
that  they  saddled  and  bridled  their  horses, 
and  afterwards  rode  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance; and  of  others  again,  whose  habits 
perhaps  were  more  sedentary,  who  wrote 
letters,  made  verses,  &c.;  while  in  moat 
cases  they  quietly  returned  to  their  beds, 
and  awoke  at  their  usual  hour  utterly  un- 
conscious of  their  previous  vagaries.  " In 
the  case  of  llic  soninambuli,'*  says  Dugald 
'Btewart,  “the  mind  retains  its  power  over 
the  limbs,  but  possesses  no  influence  over 
its  owrn  thonghts,  and  scarcely  any  over  the 
body,  excepting  those  particular  members 
of  it  which  are  employed  in  walking." 

HON,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  Inc  male 
issue  of  a parent,  father  or  mother.  In  a 
more  extended  sense,  as  often  used  in  the 
•Hcripturcs,  sons  include  descendants  in  gc- 

neral ; as,  w'e  are  all  eons  of  Adam.  Also  a 
native  or  inhabitant  of  a country ; as,  the 
sons  of  Britain. 

SONATA,  in  music,  a piece  or  composi- 
tion of  music,  wholly  executed  by  instru- 
ments; and  which,  with  regard  to  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of  instruments,  is  what  the  can- 
tata is  with  respect  to  vocal  performances. 

SON' C HUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngenesia,  order  1 Polyga- 
mia  aqualis.  The  species  are  perennials. 

SONG,  in  general,  that  which  is  sung  or 
uttered  with  musical  modulations  of  the 
voice,  whether  of  the  human  voice  or  that 
of  a bird.  The  songs  of  a country  are  cha- 
racteristic of  its  manners. 

SON'NET,  a short  poem,  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  Italian  model,  consists  of  fourteen 
lines;  and  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  eight,  and  the  latter  of  six  lines. 
Authors  who  compose  sonnets  arc  called 
soyineteers. 

SONOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring sounds  or  the  intervals  of  sounds. 

SOOT,  a black  substance  formed  by  com- 
bustion, or  disengaged  from  fuel  in  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  rising  in  tine  particles 
and  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  chimney  or 
pipe  conveying  the  smoko.  Soot  consists  of 
oil,  carbon,  and  other  substances.  The  soot 
of  burnt  pine  forms  lampblack. 

SOOTH'SAYING,  the  forete41ing  of  future 
events  by  persons  without  divine  aid  or  au- 
thority, and  thus  distinguished  from  pro^ 
phccy  by  inspiration. 

SOT*III,  a title  given  to  the  sultan  of 
Persia,  os  grand  master  of  the  order  of  the 
Soiihis,  originally  a religious  body  of  the 
Mohammedan  church  in  that  empire. 

SOPHTSM,  a subtilty  in  reasoning,  the 
arguments  not  being  logically  supported, 
or  in  which  the  inferences  arc  not  justly 
deduced  from  the  premises. 

SOPIITSTS,  a name  at  first  given  to  phi- 
losophers, and  those  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  wisdom  : it  was  afterwards  applied 
to  rhetoricians,  and  lastly  to  such  as  spent 
their  time  in  vcrbnl  niceties,  logical  conun- 
drums, sententious  quibbles,  and  philoso- 
phical enigmas.  The  following,  called  the 
Pseudomenos,  for  example,  was  a famous  pro- 
blem amongst  the  ancient  sophists : “ When 
a man  says,  I lie,  docs  he  lie,  or  does  he  not 
lief  If  he  lies,  he  speaks  truth  ; aiidifhc 
speaks  the  truth,  belies." 

HOPIIIHTICA'TION,  the  adulterntiiig, 
counterfeiting,  or  debasing  the  purity  of 
something  by  a foreign  adiiiixturc. 

HOPOUIFTC,  in  medicine,  any  drug, 
plant,  &c.  that  has  the  quality  of  inducing 
sleep. 

SOI’UA'NO,  in  inusie,  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate portions  of  the  scale,  which  is  a 
species  ol  the  treble,  suited  to  the  feiimic 
voice. 

HORTIATE,  in  chemistry,  a salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  sorbic  acid  with  some 
base. 

SOR'BIG  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the  acid 
propured  from  the  fruit  of  the  serviec-tree. 

80RB0NNK,  the  name  of  a college  ori- 
ginally instituted  for  the  education  ol  seen- 

A SOPlirSM  HAS  THB  AFrEARANCE  Of  TRUTH,  RUT  LRADS  TO  rALSRUOOD.  70? 
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lap  clergymen  at  tlie  university  of  Paris, 
so  called  after  Robert  of  Sorbon,  in  Cham- 
pagne, a theologian  of  Paris,  who  founded 
it  during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  about  1250, 
and  endo.wed  it  with  an  income  which  was 
subsequently  much  increased.  This  insti- 
tution, the  teachers  in  which  were  always 
doctors  and  professors  of  theology,  acquired 
so  much  fame,  that  its  name  was  extended 
to  the  wliole  theological  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris. 

SOR'BUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  12  Icosandria,  order  3 Tviyynia.  The 
principal  species  are  the  mountain  ash,  the 
mountain  service,  the  roan,  and  the  service 
tree. 

SOR'CERY,  magic,  or  divination  by  the 
supposed  assistance  of  e\dl  spirits,  or  the 
power  of  commanding  evil  spirits. 

SORD'AWALITE,  a black  or  grayish 
green  mineral,  so  named  from  Sordawald, 
in  Wibourg. 

SOR'DES,  in  medicine,  foul  matter. 
Also,  dregs  of  any  kind. 

SOR'EL,  a term  used  by  sportsmen  for  a 
male  fallow  deer  of  three  years  old. 

SOR'EX,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  animals, 
class  Mammalia,  order  Fera.  Animals  of 
this  kind,  which  are  distinguished  in  English 
by  the  name  of  the  shrew,  resemble  the  mole 
ill  the  head  and  the  mouse  in  other  parts. 

SORITES;  in  logic,  an  imperfect  syllo- 
gism, or  a species  of  reasoning,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  propositions  arc  so  linked 
together,  that  the  predicate  of  the  one  be- 
comes continually  the  subject  of  the  next 
in  succession,  till  a conclusion  is  formed 
by  bringing  together  the  subject  of  the  first 
proposition  and  the  predicate  of  the  last. 

SOR'REL,  ill  botany,  aplantofthe genus 
Rumex,  80  named  from  its  acid  taste.  The 
wood-sorrel  is  of  the  genus  Oxalis.  The 
Indian  red  and  Indian  white  sorrels  are  of 
the  genus  Ilthiscus. 

SORTIE',  in  military  language,  the  issu- 
ing of  a body  of  troops  from  a besieged 
place  to  attack  the  besiegers;  a sally. 

SOUL,  in  metaphysics,  the  intellectual 
principle,  immaterial  and  immortal.  Vari- 
ous have  been  the  opinions  of  philosophers 
concerning  the  substance  of  the  human 
soul ; but,  ns  lord  Bacon  observes,  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  rational  soul  of 
man  must  be  deduced  from  revelation  ; for 
as  its  substance,  in  its  creation,  was  not 
formed  out  of  the  mass  of  heaven  and  earth, 
but  imraediutcly  inspired  by  God;  and  as 
the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  together 
with  those  of  our  earth,  make  the  subject 
of  pliilosophy,  so  no  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
fltnncc  of  the  rational  soul  can  he  had  from 

philosophy. By  the  word  «ok/,  wc  also 

denote  the  spirit,  essence,  or  chief  part ; ns, 
charity  is  tlie  soul  of  all  the  virtues.  Also 
the  animating  principle,  or  that  which  gives 
life  and  energy  to  the  wiiole;  ns,  an  able 
commander  U the  soul  of  an  army. 

SOUND,  an  effect  or  impression  on  the 
car  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  treimi-  j 
lous  motion  of  the  air  acting  on  that  organ,  \ 
caused  by  a OKllision  of  liodies,  or  other 
means.  The  distance  to  which  soundii  may 


be  heard,  will  be  proportional  to  the  mag- 
nitude or  intensity  of  the  stroke  made  on 
the  tremulous  body  emitting  the  sound ; 
for  the  greater  that  stroke  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  agitation  of  the  parts  of  the  so- 
norous body,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
force  with  which  they  will  strike  the  parti- 
cles of  air.  Hence,  the  greater  will  be 
the  stroke  at  any  given  distance  on  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  and,  con.sequently,  the 
greater  will  be  the  distance  at  which  the 

agitation  of  the  air  will  be  sensible. 

Sound,  in  geography,  any  great  inlet  of  the 
sea  betw’eeu  two  capes  or  hcadlauds  where 
there  is  no  passage  through,  as  Plymouth 
Sound,  or  that  part  of  the  Baltic  called  the 
Sound. 

SOUND'ING,  in  navigation,  the  opora- 
tion  of  trying  the  depth  of  the  w ater,  and 
the  quality  of  the  bottom,  by  a line  with  a 

plummet  at  the  end. Soundings,  a name 

given  to  the  specimen  of  the  ground : a 
piece  of  tallow*  being  stuck  upon  the  base  of 
the  deep-sea  lead,  brings  up  distinguishing 
marks  from  the  bottom,  as  sand,  shells,  &c., 
w^hich  adhere  to  it.  This  is  carefully  marked 
in  the  log  book. 

SOUTH,  one  of  the  cardinal  points. 
Strictly,  south  is  the  horizontal  point  in 
the  meridian  of  a place,  on  the  right  hand 
of  a person  standing  w ith  his  face  towards 
the  east.  But  the  word  is  applied  to  any 
point  in  the  meridian,  between  the  horizon 
and  the  zenith. 

SOUTIPERNWOOD,  in  botany,  the  Ar- 
temisia abrotanum,  a plant  agreeing  in  many 
parts  with  wormwood,  though  of  a different 
species. 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE,  a term  pven  to 
a commercial  scheme”  in  1720,  which,  for 
a time,  produced  a kind  of  national  deli- 
rium in  England.  A company  for  trading 
to  the  South  Seas,  which  was  entitled  ine 
**  South  Sea  Company,”  had  been  sanctioned 
by  government,  with  the  specious  pretence 
of  discharging  the  national  debt,  by  re- 
ducing all  the  funds  into  one.  Blunt,  the 
projector,  had  taken  the  hint  of  his  plan 
from  Law’^8  celebrated  Mississippi  scheme, 
which,  in  the  prcccdingycnr  Imd,  in  France, 
entailed  ruin  upon  many  thousand  fajj”*”*** 
of  that  kingdom.  In  the  project  of  ha^ 
there  was  something  substantial.  It  pro* 
mised  an  exclusive  trade  to  Louisiana, 
though  the  design  was  defeated  by  JjJ 
frantic  eagerness  of  the  people.  . 
South  Sen  scheme  was  buoyed  up  by  not m k 
hut  the  folly  and  rapaciousness  of  main* 
duals,  which  became  so  blind  and  extra' 
gant,  that  Blunt  was  able  to  impose  '?1^ 
liic  whole  nation,  and  make  tools 
other  directors,  to  sene  his 
ami  that  of  a few  associates.  Vhen  , 
iirojcctor  found  that  the  South  Sea  » f 
did  not  rise  according  to  his  ' 

lie  circulated  a report  that  « | 

Port  Mahon  would  he  exchnnped  for  * . 

idaccsin  Peru;  by  which  means  the  hng 

trade  to  the  South  Sen  would  be  pro  e 

ami  enlarged.  This  nunour,  diffuse  ^ 

emissaries,  neted  like  a rontngujn. 
days  llic  directors  opened  ihcir  booK*- 
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subscription  of  1,000,000/.  at  the  rate  of 
300/.  for  every  100/.  capital.  Persons  of  all 
ranks  crowded  to  the  house  in  such  a man- 
ner, that  the  tirst  subscription  exceeded 
2.000,000/.  of  original  stock.  In  a few  days 
tins  stock  advanced  to  340/. ; and  the  sub- 
scriptions were  sold  for  double  the  price  of 
the  first  payment.  In  a little  time  the 
stock  reached  1000/.,  and  the  whole  nation 
was  infected  with  the  spirit  of  stock-job- 
bing to  an  incredible  extent.  The  infatu- 
ation prevailed  till  the  Sth  of  September, 
when  the  stock  began  to  fall,  and  some  of 
the  adventurers  awoke  from  their  delirium. 
On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  stock 
had  sunk  to  160/.:  several  eminent  gold- 
smiths and  bankers,  who  had  lent  great 
sums  upon  it,  were  obliged  to  stop  payment 
and  abscond;  and  the  ebb  of  this  porten- 
tous tide  w’as  so  violent  that  it  carried  every 
thing  in  its  way,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
families  were  overwhelmed  with  ruin.  Pub- 
lic credit  sustained  a terrible  shock;  the 
nation  was  thrown  into  a ferment;  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  griefs 
disappointment,  and  despair.  Some  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  ministry  were  deeply 
concerned  in  these  fraudulent  transactions; 
and  though  they  used  all  their  infiucnce 
with  the  iiank  to  assist  them  in  supporting 
the  credit  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and 
actually  obtained  from  that  corporation  a 
large  sum,  the  bubble  burst;  and  a com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom 
the  subject  had  been  referred,  declared 
thev  had  discovered  a train  of  the  deepest 
*‘viilany  and  fraud  that  hell  ever  contrived 
to  ruin  a nation.”  Suflicc  it  to  add,  that 
some  of  the  “directors”  were  expelled  the 
house;  others  taken  into  custody  ; and  the 
estates  of  several  confiscated  by  act  of  par- 
liament, after  a certain  allowance  was  de- 
ducted for  each,  according  to  their  conduct 

and  circumstances. In  this  commercial 

country,  rife  with  all  kinds  of  speculations, 
and  among  whose  inhabitants  there  are 
swarms  of  greedy  adventurers,  ever  on  the 
watch  toentrapthc  crcdulousand unwary,— 
where  new  companies — “ capital  one  mil- 
lion ” — burst  upon  the  sight  of  the  astonish- 
ed multitude,  ill  all  tlie  splendour  of  rank 
and  iniluenre,— AS  tlieir  veritahie  heralds, 
tlic  prnupectuMeM,  testify, — wc  think  the  fore- 
g<iing  sketch  of  one  great  national  btibhln 
cannot  he  iinprnncrly  introduced.  Hut  wc 
lament  to  say,  tlint  pcriodi<*nl  bubbles  ap- 
uenr  to  be  indigenous  to  Ilritnin.  Let  us 
iinpn  they  may  not  become  perpetual.  Yet 
hmv  many  there  arc  who  view  our  present 
position  with  a fearful  recollection  of  the 
year  18.5 — that  nicinornhlc  neriod  of  wide- 
spread misery,  so  delicately  termed  the 
panic—- 


hnn  merchants,  with  cargoes  of  trouble, 

It  .in  fool  of  the  tinnks,  and  btoke  bt"k'  rs  ; 
Whrn  **  tnining  •h.irr'v  *’  proved  worthless 
rnhLIe, 

And  qolilniinci  no  longer  were  jokers  s 
WhetihllU  and  had  delits  were  ni:<d«*  double, 
When  '‘paper”  was  mere  eh ifT  and  stubble, 
When  credit  It-rlf  w.n  a bubble. 

And  the  nation— a nation  of  croakers  \ 


SOV'EREIGN,  a supreme  ruler,  or  one 
who  possesses  the  highest  authority  with- 
out control.  A king  or  queen  regnant. 

An  English  gold  coin,  value  twenty  shill- 
ings. 

SOY',  a dark  coloured  sauce,  prepared  in 
China  and  Japan  from  the  seeds  of  a sort 
of  bean.  It  is  eaten  with  tish,&c.  This  is 
an  article  which  is  believed  to  be  very  ex- 
tensively counterfeited. 

SI’ACE,  in  the  abstract,  mere  extension. 
In  relation  to  bodies,  space  is  the  interval 
between  any  t\vo  or  more  objects.  The  uni- 
verse of  space,  and  probably  of  matter  and 
phenomena,  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  forms, 
are  necessarily  infinite  in  extent ; for  the 
notion  of  bound  and  definite  size  is  the  mere 
result  of  our  experimental  knowledge,  and 

relative  considerations. There  is  another 

mode  of  space,  the  idea  of  which  we  get  from 
the  ticetingand  perpetually  perishing  parts 

of  succession,  which  W'e  call  duration. 

Space,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  area  of  any 
figure,  or  that  which  fills  the  interval  or 
distance  between  the  lines  that  terminate 

it. Space,  in  mechanics,  the  line  which  a 

movable  body,  considered  as  a point,  is  con- 
ceived to  describe  by  its  motion. Space 

(among  printers),  a slip  of  wood  or  metal 
for  making  a space  between  words  or  lines. 

STADI'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a kind  of  aggregate  fiower,  having  a 
receptacle  common  to  many  liorets,  w ithin 
a spathc,  as  in  palms,  &c. 

bHA'DIX,  in  botany,  the  receptacle  in 
palms  and  some  other  plants,  proceeding 
from  a spathe. 

SHA'JII,  or  SPATIEE,  one  of  the  Turk- 
ish cavalry. 

SPAN,  a measure  taken  from  the  space 
between  the  end  of  the  thumb  and  tlic  tip 
of  the  little  finger,  when  extended.  The 
span  is  estimated  at  three  hands’  breadths, 

or  nine  inches. In  seamen’s  language,  a 

small  line  or  cord,  the  middle  of  which  is 
attached  to  a stay. 

bPAN'IHlEL,  the  space  between  the 
curve  of  an  arch  and  the  right  lines  in- 
closing it. 

bPAN'IEL,  a dog  used  in  sports  of  the 
field,  remarkable  for  his  sagacity  and  obe- 
dience. It  is  generally  wliitc,  w'ith  larji^c 
brown,  livcr-cnluurcd,  or  black  spots,  of  ir- 
regular shape  and  size,  and  long  pendulous 
ears.  There  arc  several  varieties,  the  largest 
and  mnsthcmitifiilofwliiiii  is  the  Alpine  or 
8t.  Ilcrnard’s  breed ; and  the  smallest  (rfim> 
brrvipilit),  usually  called  king  Charles’s 
breed,  is  used  ns  a lap-dog. 

bPAll,  in  natural  iiistory,  a class  of  fos- 
sils, not  inllnminnhlc  nor  soluble  in  water; 
pellucid,  colourless,  and  emulating  the  np- 
penrnnee  of  crystal,  hut  wanting  its  distin- 

giiisliing  cliaraetcrs. Any  sort  of  earth 

whicii  breaks  easily  into  eiibicnl  or  lami- 
nated fragments  witli  polished  surfnrei.-^— 
A nniiio  given  to  the  round  pieces  of  limber 
used  for  the  yards  and  topmasts  of  ships. 

Si’AU'llOW,  in  ornithology,  a bird  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  finches,  that  they  arc 
classed  by  Limifcus  under  the  generic  name 
of  I'rinifUla.  It  it  n mischievous,  cunning 
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FLUOR  SPAR  IS  CALLED  VITREOUS,  WHEN  FUSED,  FROM  ITS  RESEMBLING  GLASS. 


WOODPECKERS  TAP  TUE  TREES  WITU  TUEIR  BILL,  TO  DISTURB  TUB  INSECTS  CONCEALED  IN  THE  BARK,  SO  AS  TO  SEIZE  THEM  WHEN  THEY  APPEAR. 
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bird,  very  destructive  in  corn-fields,  and  in 
the  roofs  of  houses  where  it  builds. 

SPARSE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  some- 
times applied  to  leaves,  peduncles,  &c.,  de- 
noting that  they  are  not  opposite,  alternate, 
nor  in  any  apparent  regular  order. 

SPASM,  in  medicine,  an  involuntary 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  that 
state  of  the  contraction  of  muscles,  which 
is  not  spontaneously  disposed  to  alternate 
with  relaxation.  When  the  contractions 
alternate  with  relaxation,  they  are  called 
convulsions. 

SPATHA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a plant  having  a calyx  like  a sheath. 

SPATHE,  in  botany,  the  calyx  of  a spa- 
dix opening  or  bursting  longitudinally,  in 
form  of  a sheath.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
calyx  of  some  flowers  which  have  no  spadix, 
as  the  narcissus,  crocus,  iris,  &c. 

SPATH'IC  IRON,  a mineral  of  a foliated 
structure,  and  a yellowish  or  brownish  co- 
lour. 

SPAT'ULA,  an  apothecary’s  instrument 
for  spreading  plasters,  &c. 

SPAT'ULATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a leaf  shaped  like  a spatula  or  a battledore, 
being  roundish  with  a long,  narrow,  linear 
base. 

SPAV'IN,  in  the  menage,  a disease  in 
horses,  being  a swelling  or  excrescence  in 
the  inside  of  a horse’s  hough,  at  first  like 
gristle,  but  afterwards  hard  and  bony. 

SPA  WATER,  springs  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  minerals  in  the  earth,  ns  nitre, 
sulphur,  iron,  copperas,  &c.,  and  useful, 
with  exercise  and  regimen,  in  curing  dis- 
eases.  Spa,  which  is  a celebrated  water- 

ing-place, is  about  seven  leagues  from  Aix- 
la-Chapeile.  It  has  been  long  famous  for 
its  medicinal  springs,  which  are  mention- 
ed by  Pliny,  and  are  six  or  seven  in  num- 
ber. 

SPEAK'ER,  in  the  parliamentary  sense, 
an  oflicer  who  acts  as  chairman  during  a 
sitting. The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 

mons is  a member  of  the  house,  elected 
by  a majority  of  votes  to  act  as  chairman 
or  president,  in  putting  questions,  reading 
bills,  keeping  order,  and  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  resolutions  of  the  house.  The 
Speaker  is  not  todcliver  his  sentiments  upon 
any  question ; but  itis  his  duty  to  interrupt  a 
member  whose  language  is  indecorous,  or 
who  wanders  from  the  subject  of  debate : he 
may  also  stop  a debate,  to  remind  the  house 
of  any  standing  order,  or  cstnblislied  mode 
of  proceeding,  which  he  secs  about  to  be  vio- 
lated. lie,  how'cver,  submits  everything  to 
the  decision  of  the  house.  If  the  number 
of  votes  on  the  two  sides  of  a question  he 
equal,  he  may  decide  it  by  his  own  ; but 
otherwise  he  cannot  vote.  Wlien  the  house 
resolves  itself  into  a committee,  the  rhair 
is  filled  by  a temporary  chairman,  and  the 
Speaker  is  then  capable  of  addressing  the 
house  on  any  subject,  like  a private  mcm- 

hnr, 'pi)c  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords 

is  an  oflicer  wlio  is  usually  the  high-chan- 
cellor, or  in  his  absence,  the  chief-justice. 

SPE  CIALTY,  in  law,  a special  contract 
or  bond  ; the  evidence  of  a debt  by  deed  or 


instrument  under  seal,  thereby  differing 
from  what  is  called  simple  contract. 

SPE'CIE,  in  commerce,  gold  or  silver 
coin,  in  distinction  from  paper  money. 

SPE'CIES,  in  natural  history,  a collec- 
tion of  organized  beings  derived  from  one 
common  parentage,  characterized  by  one 
peculiar  form,  liable  to  vary  from  the  influ- 
ence of  circumstances  only  within  certain 
narrow  limits.  Different  races  from  the 

same  parents  are  called  varieties. In 

botany,  all  the  plants  which  spring  from 
the  same  seed,  or  which  resemble  each 
other  in  certain  characters  or  invariable 

forms. The  word  species  is  also  used  in 

a looser  sense ; as,  “ there  is  a species  of 
low  humour  which  is  sometimes  called 
wit “ a species  of  wool  resembUngthe  Me- 
rino,” &c. 

SPECIF'IC,  an  epithet  designating  the 
peculiar  properties  of  a thing,  which  con- 
stitute its  species,  and  distinguish  it  from 
another  thing.  Thus  we  say,  the  speeijic 
form  or  nature  of  an  animal  or  plant ; the 
specific  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice; 
or  the  specific  difference  between  an  acid 

and  an  alkali. In  medicine,  a remedy 

which  either  certainly  cures,  or  is  less  falli- 
ble than  others ; as,  a specific  for  the  gout. 

SPECIFICATION,  the  act  of  specifying, 
or  designation  of  particulars;  as,  the  speci- 
fication necessary  to  be  given  in  taking  out 
a patent;  or,  the  specification  of  a charge 
against  a naval  or  military  officer. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.  [Sec  Gravity.] 

SPE”CIMEN^  a sample  or  small  portion 
of  anything,  intended  to  exhibit  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  whole,  or  of  something 
not  exhibited.  , . 

SPECTACLE,  something  that  is  exhi- 
bited to  view  as  extraordinary  or  deserving 
especial  notice;  ns,  the  combats  of  gladin* 
tors  in  ancient  Rome  were  spectacles  at 
once  wonderful  and  brutal;  or,  ihenmnnger 
has  this  season  produced  a splendid  spec- 
tacle,  In  the  plural,  spectacles,  glasses  to 

assist  the  sight.  . . 

SPECTRE,  a phantom  or  apparition 
created,  when  supposed  to  be  seen,  by  the 
mind,  through  its  own  fears  or  guilty 

lections. In  concliology,  a species  «i 

Voluta,  marked  with  reddish  broad  banns* 

SPECTRUIM,  in  optics,  a luininous  s|K>i 
formed  by  a ray  of  light  on  a white 
when  admitted  througii  a small  hole.  ' 

Rniinageofsomcthingsecn.continuinjrsi  * 

the  eyes  arc  closed  or  turned  away.  I m* 

called  an  orw/ar  aperfrum. 

SPECULA  TION,  in  commerce,  the  aci 
or  practice  of  buying  articles  of  mereliau* 
dize,  or  any  purchasable  commodity  "'***  * ; 
ever,  in  expectation  of  a rise  of  price  an  o j 
selling  the  same  at  a considerable  * 

In  this  it  is  distinguished  | 

trade,  in  which  the  protit  expected  is 
difference  between  the  retail  and  wnoie^  , 
prices,  or  the  difference  of  price  in  the j»  « 
where  tlic  goods  arc  purchased,  ann  i 
place  to  which  they  arc  to  be  _ ' 

market.  Speculation  on  a large  *t^***^' j 
the  principle  of  monopolizing, 
of  speculation  which  consists  in  tne^  j 
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SPECTACLES  WRIIK  USED  AS  KARLT  AS  THE  THIBTKKNTII  CKWTLBT. 


lu  iU08K  OF  A CONU,  AS  TWO  TO  ONU. 


TH£  PROPORTIONS  OP  A SPHERE  WERE  DISCOVERED  BT  ARCHIMEDES. 
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chase  and  sale  of  shares  in  public  compa- 
nies, as  well  as  “ dabbling*'  in  the  stocks, 
and  a variety  of  other  hazardous  transac- 
tions which  might  be  named,  are  different 
species  of  gambling,  and  are  often  no  less 
ruinous. 

SPEC'UIiUM,  in  optics,  any  polished 
body  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light,  such 
as  polished  metals,  looking-glasses,  &c.  • ■ 

Speculum,  in  surgery,  an  instrument  for 
dilating  and  keeping  open  a wound,  in  order 
to  examine  it  attentively. 

SPEECH,  the  faculty  of  expressing 
thoughts  by  words  or  articulate  sounds. 
[See  Language.] 

SPELT,  in  botany,  a species  of  grain  of 
the  genus  Triticum;  called  also  German 
wheat. 

SPELTER,  in  mineralogy,  common  zinc, 
which  contains  a portion  of  lead,  copper, 
iron,  manganese,  plumbago,  and  a little 
arsenic. 

SPERM,  or  SPERMACETI,  the  unc- 
tuous matter  contained  in  the  liead  of  a 
certain  species  of  whale,  the  Phyteter  or 
Cachalot.  It  is  found  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  body;  and  from  this  substance  hne 
oil  is  extracted,  and  candles  of  excellent 
quality  arc  manufactured. 

SPHA"CELUS,  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
gangrene,  or  mortitication  of  the  Hesh  of  a 
living  animal.  Also,  caries  or  a decay  of 
the  bone,  licnee,  to  *pkacelate,  to  mortify; 
and  tphacelation,  the  process  of  becoming 
gangrenous. 

SPHENE,  a mineral  substance,  found 
amorphous  and  in  crystals.  It  is  composed 
of  nearly  eciual  parts  of  oxyde  of  titanium, 
silex,  and  lime.  Us  colours  arc  various, 
inclining  either  to  gray,  yellow,  brown,  or 
djiferent  shades  of  green. 

SPHERE,  in  geometry,  a solid  body  con- 
tained under  one  uniform  round  surface, 
such  as  would  be  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a circle  about  its  diameter,  as  an 
axis.  Its  surface  is  consequently  in  every 
part  equally  distant  from  a point  called  its 
centre.’  "Sphere,  in  astronomy,  the  con- 
cave orb  or  expanse  whicli  invests  our 
globe,  and  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  be  fixed,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  eye.— ^Sphere,  in  geography,  a 
certain  artificial  disposition  of  circles  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  on 
which  they  are  primarily  supposed  to  be 
drawn.  [See  (it.oBK,  Armiu.art  SriiKSK, 
Ac.]  A riffht  nphere,  that  aspect  of  the 
heavens  in  which  thecirciesof  daily  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  arc  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  as  a person  at  the  cauator 
would  view  it.^— A parallel  tphere,  that  in 
which  the  circles  of  daily  motion  arc  parnl- 
lei  to  the  horizon.  Thus,  a spectator  at 
either  of  the  poUt  would  view  a parallel 

sphere. An  oblique  «/>Aere, that  in  which 

tfif  circles  of  daily  motion  are  oblique  to 
the  horizon;  as  is  the  case  to  a person  si* 
tunted  at  any  point  hctw’ecn  the  c(|untor 
and  the  pole.  The  word  ephere  hn'*  al«o 
another  signification  of  wide  extent,  ami  in 
continual  use;  as,  every  man  has  liis  par- 


ticular sphere  oi  action;"  “events  of  this 
kind  have  repeatedly  fallen  within  the  sphere 
of  my  observation;"  “ I have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  persons  in  his  sphere  of  life,"  &c. 

SPHERTCS,  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere, 
particularly  of  the  several  circles  described 
on  its  surface,  with  the  method  of  project- 
ing tl^e  same  on  a plane. Sjtherical  geo- 

metry,  that  branch  of  geometry  which  u tacs 
of  spherical  magnitudes. Spherical  tri- 

gonometry, that  branch  of  trigonomevry  by 
which  we  learn  to  compute  the  sides  and 

angles  of  spherical  triangles. Spherical 

triangle,  a triangle  formed  by  the  mutual  in- 
tersection of  three  great  circles  of  the  sphere. 

SPHEROID',  a Dody  or  figure  approach- 
ing to  a sphere,  but  not  perfectly  spherical. 
A spheroid  is  either  oblate  or  prolate.  The 
earth  is  found  to  he  an  oblate sj}heroid,  x\\B.t 
is,  flatted  at  the  poles;  w'hcreas  an  opinion 
had  been  formed  by  some  astronomers, 
that  it  was  a prolate  or  oblong  sphere. 

SPHEROSID'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
substance  found  in  the  basaltic  compact 
lava  of  Stcinheim;  called  also  glass  lava  or 
byatitc. 

SPHER'ULE,  a little  globe  or  spherical 
body.  Thus  when  mercury  is  poured  upon 
a plane,  it  divides  itself  into  a great  num- 
ber of  minute  spherules. 

SPHER'ULITE,  in  mincralo^,  a variety 
of  obsidian  or  pearl-stone,  found  in  rounded 
grains. 

SPHINC'TER,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
several  muscles,  whose  office  is  to  shut  or 
close  the  aperture  round  wliich  they  arc 
placed. 

SPHINX,  in  antiquity,  an  emblematical 
figure,  composed  of  the  head  and  breasts 
of  a woman,  the  wings  of  a bird,  the  legs 
and  claw’s  of  a lion,  and  the  body  of  a dog ; 
am|  said  to  have  been  tlic  Egyptian  symbol 

of  theology. Also,  a fabulous  monster 

of  Thebes.  According  to  mythological  his- 
tory, its  father  was  Typhon  the  gigantic 
son  of  Terra,  and  it  was  sent  by  Juno  to 
affiict  tlic  Thebans,  which  it  did  by  propos- 
ing enigmatical  questions  to  persons,  whom 
it  killed  if  they  could  not  expound  them. 
At  length,  GCdipus  having  explaiucd  its  fa- 
mous riddle  on  man,  it  precipitated  itself 
from  a rock,  and  was  unshed  to  pieces. 
This  riddle  was  ns  follows : “ ^Vhnt  creature 
is  that  which  goes  in  the  morning  upon 
four;  at  noon,  upon  two;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, upon  three  legs."  ^dipus  answered, 

“ ft  is  man  ; w ho,  in  his  infancy,  crawls 
upon  all  four,  walks  afterwards  on  two, 
till  old  age  brings  him  to  his  staff,  which 
constitutes  three  legs." Sphinx,  in  en- 

tomology, a genus  of  insects  of  the  or- 
der Lepiiinpiera.  'I'hcrc  arc  said  to  he  two 
hundred  species  of  this  genus.  They  fly 
abroad  in  tnc  morning  and  evening,  are  very 
slow  on  the  wing,  and  often  innkc  n hum- 
ming kind  of  noise : they  extract  (he  nectary 
of  flowers  with  the  tongue  i the  larva  has 
sixteen  feet,  and  is  pretty  active. 

SPIIRAG'in,  a species  of  ochreous  day 
which  falls  to  pieces  in  water  with  the 
emission  of  iimiiy  bubbles;  called  also  earth 
qf  Lemnos.  | 


' riBST  TIIR  SUN,  a SlIOflTT  SrUFBK  IIK  TRAINKn,  — JMl.TON. 


Tn«  SPHKBtCAL  PORM  PIRVADES  THE  WHOLE  UEIVEBSK  ; PBOM  THE  DROP  OP  DEW  TO  THE  CELESTIAL  ORBS,  NATURE  SEEMS  EVER  8TRIVINO  POB  IT. 


THE  MOST  USUAL  FORM  OF  A SFIDER’S  WEB  IS  TUAT  OF  A WUEEL,  HAVING  ITS  RADII  OR  SPOKES  CROSSED  BY  CONCENTRIC  CIRCLES 


ALL  SPIDERS  ENVELOPE  THEIR  EGGS  IN  A COCOON  OP  SILK. 


spi]  Scientific  anti  Xitevarn  ®^rcasury ; [spi 

SPI'DER,  io  entomology,  the  common 
name  of  insects  of  the  genus  Aranea,  which, 
though  harmless,  and  even  useful,  are,  by 
their  figure  and  habits,  calculated  to  excite 
in  the  unthinking  mind  a sensation  border- 
ing on  disgust. — Under  the  word  '‘Aranea" 
will  be  found  some  interesting  particulars 
relative  to  the  formation  of  that  wonderful 
specimen  of  insect  mechanism,  the  spider’s 
web;  and  the  following  observations,  by  a 
foreign  author,  serve  to  point  out  its  utility 
to  man.  " The  spider  is  a more  unerring 
indicator  of  impending  changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere than  the  best  barometer.  These 
insects  have  two  different  ways  of  weaving 
their  webs,  by  which  we  can  know  what 
weather  we  are  to  have.  When  the  weather 
inclines  to  turn  rainy  or  windy,  they  make 
the  principal  threads,  which  are  the  foun- 
dation, as  it  were,  of  their  whole  web,  very 
short,  and  rather  thick;  whereas  they  spin 
them  much  longer,  when  line  and  warm 
weather  is  to  be  expected.  Thence  it  ap- 
pears clearly,  that  the  spiders  have  not  only 
a near,  but  also  a distant  presentiment  of 
the  changes  which  are  preparing  in  the  air. 
The  barometer  foretels  the  state  of  the 
weather  with  certainty  only  for  about 
twenty-four  hours;  whereas  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  weather  will  be  fine  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  when  the  spider  makes  the 
principal  threads  of  its  web  long.  How 
fortunate  is  it  therefore,  that  provident  na- 
ture, among  other  gifts,  has  also  bestowed 
upon  the  cultivator  of  the  country  such  a 
cheap  iustrumeut,  upon  the  sensibility  and 
infallibility  of  which  with  regard  to  the  im- 
pending changes  in  the  atmosphere,  he  can 
rely  1 The  barometers  are  frequently  very 
fallible  guides,  particularly  when  they  point 
to  settled  fair;  whereas  the  work  of  the 
spider  never  fails  to  give  the  most  certain 
information.  This  insect,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  of  animals,  docs  not 
go  to  work,  nor  expend  such  a great  length 
of  threads  which  it  draws  out  of  its  body, 
before  the  most  perfect  equilibrium  of  all 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  air  indicates 
with  certainty  that  this  great  expenditure 
will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Let  the  weather 
be  ever  so  bad,  we  may  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  not  Inst  long,  and  soon 
change  for  settled  fair,  when  we  see  tlic 
spider  repair  the  damages  which  his  web 
has  received." 

Srri)15RWOET,  in  botany,  a plant  of 
the  gemis  Anthericum. 

SriKE  («;n>rt^,in  botany,  n species  of  in- 
florescence, in  which  sessile  flowers  arc 
alternate  on  a common  simple  peduncle,  as 
in  wheat  ami  rye,  lavender,  iS:c.  The  word 
9pikc  is  also  applied  to  the  heads  of  wheat, 

barley,  rye,  ami  maize. In  gunnery,  io 

spike  a pun,  is  to  fill  up  the  touchholc  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  i)y  driving  a nail  forcibly 
info  it,  to  render  it  unserviceable. 

SlM'KENAUn,  in  botany,  a snocies  of 
nnrd,  a plant  growing  in  India,  wliicli  pro- 
duces, even  with  thcgroimd,  and  s<mictimcs 
partly  below  it,  a fruit  in  the  form  of  a 
spike  or  car,  of  about  tlic  length  and  thick- 
ness of  a linger,  covered  with  Imirsof  a red- 

dish  colour.  It  has  a strong  smell,  and 
sharp  bitterish  taste,  was  formerly  made 
into  a highly-valued  ointment,  and  is  at 
present  considered  as  a stomachic  medi- 
cine. The  ancients  inentiou  another  ncr- 
dus,  growing  near  the  Ganges,  of  a poison- 
ous smell.  The  spikenard  is  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  therefore  sometimes 
called  nardus  Indica. 

SPI'NAL  MAR'ROW  (medulla  spinalis), 
in  anatomy,  a continuation  of  the  medulla  ' 
oblojigata,  and  as  the«pine  is  an  assemblage 
or  series  of  bones  of  the  back,  which  sup- 
port the  rest  of  the  body,  so  the  spinal 
marrow  is  the  origin  of  most  of  the  nerves 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

SPINE  (spina  dorsij,  in  anatomy,  the 
bony  column  reaching  from  the  head  dowu 
the  back  to  the  os  sacrum ; being  the  series 
or  assemblage  of  vertebne  which  sustain 
the  rest  of  the  body,  contain  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  to  which  the  ribs  are  con- 
nected. It  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
bones,  called  vertebra. 

SPINE,  in  botany,  a thorn,  or  sharp 
process  from  the  woody  part  of  a plant.  It 
differs  from  ti  prickle,  which  proceeds  from 
the  bark.  A spine  sometimes  terminates  a 
branch  or  a leaf,  and  sometimes  is  axil- 
larj',  growing  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
branch  or  leaf  with  the  stem.  The  wild 
apple,  the  sloe,  and  many  others,  are 
armed  with  spines  or  thorns;  the  goose- 
berry-bush, the  bramble,  and  the  rose  have 
prickles.  Yet  no  one  talks  of  roses  and  , 
their  prickles;  neither  is  it  ncccssaiy,  ex-  ; 
cept  when  treating  on  botanical  science. 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  absurd  to  confine  our-  ; 
selves  to  the  use  of  scientific  technology  at  , 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  c.specially  when 
custom  has  authorized  the  use  of  more  fa* 
miliar,  or  (ns  is  sometimes  the  case)  more 
elegant  terms.  Tliis  remark  may  be  con-  , 
sidcred  digressive  : we  make  it  merely  lor 
the  sake  of  hinting,  that  by  a precise  ad-  ; 
hercnce  to  technological  phraseology  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  more  pedantry  is  apt  to 
be  displayed  than  good  sense. 

SPl'NELLANE,  a rare  mineral,  occur- 
ring in  small  crystalinc  masses  and  m 
minute  cnstals.  1 

SPIN'KT,  a musical  stringed  insini- 
incut,  played  on  by  two  ranges  of  keys,  tjie 
foremost  range  being  in  the  order  ot  the 
diatonic  scale;  and  the  other  range  act  j 
backward,  in  the  order  of  the  artiuciat  . 
notes  or  semitones.  | 

SPlN'MNti,  in  manufactures,  the  set  . 

or  art  of  reducing  silk,  fiax,  hemp,  "ooi, 
liair,  or  other  materials,  into  thread.  i 
is  either  performed  on  the  wheel  ; 

a distaff  and  spindle,  or  ^^ith  niachmr 
constructed  on  the  principle  ot  saving  ma- 
nunl  labour,  and  performing  a great 
tityofwork.  Among  the  (Greeks  ana  i * 
mans,  spinning  wa^  the  chief  cmployinc  i 
of  the  women:  the  rites  of 
reeled  their  attention  to  it ; and  the 
and  lleerc  Mere  not  only  the  einhleins. 
the  objects  of  tlic  most  important  , 

duties  of  a wife.  The  innchincry  emp  oy 
inweaving,  though  perhaps  rude  in  its 

SOME  sriDitns  spin  wo  wr.n,  but  take  Tiiriii  rni:T  lu  nnino* 


COMP<MtWI>  Ol*  THK  U A :M>-J  K N N T AND  T»IU  WATT. 
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EXCESSIVE  DUTIES  OX  STIItlTS  mOMOTK  SMOGGtlXG  AXD  FRIVAlfi  STILLS. 
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structioD,  vffts,  in  principle,  similar  to  that 
still  in  use ; and  the  process  of  fulling  and 
preparing  the  cloth,  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled the  modern  practice  in  every  particu- 
lar point,  except  that  of  shearing  the  nap, 
with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted.  In  early  records 
we  do  not,  however,  read  of  cloth  being 
measured,  which  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a custom  of  weaving  no  more  cloth  in 
one  piece  than  was  sufficient  to  form  a 
single  dress.  Muslins  are  to  this  day  ma- 
nufactured by  the  primitive  loom  in  India, 
probably  without  alteration  of  the  form  in 
use  during  the  earliest  ages  of  its  inven- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  dexible  stuffs  by 
means  of  machinery,  operating  on  a large 
scale,  is  an  invention  of  the  last  century,  and 
has  riven  birth  to  some  ofthe  most  elaborate 
combinations  ofmcchanisni,  and  constitutes 
an  important  source  of  our  national  wealth. 
— By  a statement  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared, the  estimated  number  of  looms 
propelled  by  w’ater  and  steam  power,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  58,000.  The  average 
produce,  taxing  it  at  twenty-tw*o  square 
yards  a day,  makes  1,254,000,  or  1,7*11  yards 
a minute;  weekly,  7,524,000;  monthly, 
31,300,000;  yearlv,  370,200,000.  Allowing 
BIX  yards  to  each  person  for  yearly  con- 
sumption, it  will  supply  62,700,000,  and  will 
cover  62,700  acres  of  ground.  In  length  it 
would  extend  213,750  miles,  or  reach  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  seventy-one  times. 

SPIN'NING  JENNY,  a machine  used 
to  spin  cotton.  &c.  by  v/hich  manv  spindles 
are  turned  by  a horizontal  wheel. 

8prNOZlSM,  th«  doctrines  or  principles 
of  Spinoza,  a native  of  Amsterdam,  con- 
sisting of  a heterogeneous  mixture  of  athe- 
ism and  pantheism. 

SPIN'STEIl,  in  law*,  the  common  title 
by  which  an  unmarried  w'oman,  without 
rank  or  distinction,  is  designated. 

SPIN  THERE,  a mineral  of  a grccnish- 
gray  colour. 

SPrRAi/,  in  geometry,  a curve  line  of 
the  circular  kino,  which  in  its  progress  re- 
cedes from  a point  within,  called  its  centre. 
The  fusee  or  spring  of  a wntch  gives  a good 

idea  of  this  curve. Spiral,  in  application 

to  architecture  and  sculpture,  is  n curve 
that  ascends  winding  about  a cone  or  spire, 
like  a screw,  so  that  ail  the  points  of  it  con- 
tinually approach  the  axis. 

SPI  Rrf,  in  architecture,  a steeple  that 
continually  diminishes  m it  ascends,  whe- 
ther conicallv  or  pyramidally.  The  liighcst 
spire  in  P.ngfand  is  that  of  Salisbury,  410 
feet  hi|^h.  nr  seven  feet  higher  than  the 
cross  of  St.  Paul's,  and  double  the  height 
of  the  Monument,  near  London  bridge.— 
The  term  apire  w'ns  used  by  the  ancients 
for  the  base  of  a column,  and  sometimes 

for  the  astragal  or  torus. In  botany,  a 

•talk  or  blade  of  grass. 

HPIR'I  r,  in  metaphysics,  an  incorporeal 
being  or  intelligence.— -Also,  excitement 
of  mind,  animation,  or  whatever  has  pow'er 
or  energy;  the  quality  of  any  substance 
which  manifests  life  and  activity ; disposi- 
tion of  mind  excited  and  directed  to  a par- 

ticular  object,  &c.  - • ••Holy  Spirit,  the  third 
person  in  the  Trinity. 

SPIUTTS,  any  strong,  pungent,  and  sti- 
mulating liquor ; or,  in  other  words,  the 
evaporation  of  fermented  liquors,  after  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  expelled  from 
the  vegetable  solution  in  water,  leaving 
some  water,  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  and 
part  behind>  which  after  distillation  pro- 
duces spirits  of  wine,  brandy,  rum,  whis- 
key, &c.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  purest 
spirit,  or  liquid  hydrogen,  is  825,  water 
being  1000,  and,  of  course,  w'hen  excited  by 
the  access  of  fiame,  it  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  burns  rapidly,  form- 
ing water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  ne^er 
freezes. 

SPIRTTUAL,  mental ; intellectual ; im- 
material. Also,  relating  to  sacred  things, 

or  ecclesiastical. Spiritually  minded, 

having  the  affections  refined  and  elevated 
above  sensual  objects,  and  placed  on  God 
and  his  law*.— Spiri^Mal  court,  a court 
held  by  a bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic. 

SPLANCHNOL'OGY,  in  medical  sci- 
ence, a treatise  or  description  of  the  vis- 
cera; also  the  doctrine  of  diseases  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body. 

SPLEEN,  in  anatomy,  a soft,  spongy 
substance,  situated  on  the  left  side,  be- 
tw’een  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  false  ribs, 
and  covered  with  a firm  membrane,  arising 
from  the  peritoneum.  It  is  of  on  oval  form, 
about  one-fifth  smaller  than  the  liver; 
hollow  towards  the  stomach,  and  convex 
towards  the  diaphragm  and  ribs:  how- 
ever, it  is  often  irregular,  and  has  many 
fissures.  The  use  of  the  spleen  has  been 
much  controverted;  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  serves  to  render 
the  blood  more  fiuid,  out  of  which  the  bile  is 
to  he  after^vard8  secreted ; and  that  by  this 
means  obstructions,  which  must  otherwise 
be  frequent,  arc  prevented,  and  the  secretion 
of  the  bile  promoted. In  figurative  lan- 

guage w’G  use  the  word  spleen  for  ill-humour ; 
as,  to  vent  one’s  spleen. 

8PLENT,  ill  the  veterinary  art,  a callous 
substance  or  insensible  swelling  on  the 
shank  bone  of  a horse. 

SPLICE,  a term  in  common  use  with 
seamen,  &c.,  signifying  to  separate  the 
strands  of  the  two  ends  of  a rope,  and  unite 
them  by  a particular  manner  of  interweaving 
them;  or  to  unite  the  end  of  a rope  to  any 
part  of  another  byalike  interweaving  of  the 
strands. 

SPLINTER,  in  a general  sense,  a thin 
piece  of  wood  split  off.— In  surgery,  a 
thill  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance, 
used  to  hold  or  confine  a broken  bone  when 

net. Splintery,  in  minernlogy,  an  epiihet 

for  any  substance  which  discovers  scales 
arisin^frnm  spHtsor  fissures  parallel  tothc 
line  of  fracture. 

8POU  UMKNE,  a mineral  occurring  in 
laminated  masses,  easily  divisible  into 
prisms  with  rhomhoidal  bases;  the  lateral 
faces  shining  and  pearly,  the  cross  fracture 
uneven  and  splintery.  Before  tlieblowpipe 
it  exfoliates  into  liiilc  yellowish  sralcs. 

SPON  DEE,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  pro- 

RRAUMUR^B  TIIK  H MO'W  KT  r.  R AT  HO**  II  EQUAL  TO  F A HR  R.'t  It  RIT’b  AT  IHO'',  (3  T 3 


TUB  BrrYCTS  OF  SPIRITS  ARE  SUDDEN,  VIOLENT,  AND  TRAN8IT0RT  ; THOSE  OF  WINE  ARB  GRADUAL,  GENTLE,  AND  LASTING. 


IT  HAS  NBVBR  TET  BEB?f  SATISFACTORILY  DECIDED  WHETHER  SPONGE  BELONGS  TO  THE  ANIMAL  OK  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 


THE  EVOt,DTION  OF  BEAT  OFTEN  TAKES  TI.ACE  FBOM  CHEMICAL  CHANCES. 
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Sctentific  anti  lEitcranj  Crcasunj ; 


I SPO 


sody,  a poetic  foot  of  two  long  syllables. 

Sjiondaie,  pertaining  to  a spondee. 

SPONGE,  or  SPUNGE.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  exists  among  naturalists,  respect- 
ing the  place  which  the  sponges  ought  to 
occupy;  some  referring  them  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  while  others  contend  for  their 
vegetable  nature.  It  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  a marine  fungus,  adhering  to  rocks, 
and  other  bodies  beneath  the  water,  and 
occasionally  separated  and  thrown  on  the 
shores.  But  it  has  been  subsequently  classed 
as  a genus  of  the  Vermes  Zoophyta ; the  ani- 
mal being  fixed,  torpid,  and  of  various 
forms,  composed  either  of  reticulate  fibres, 
or  of  masses  of  small  spines,  interwoven 
together,  and  clothed  with  a gelatinous 
porous  fiesh,  by  which  it  absorbs  or  rejects 
water  at  pleasure.  Sponge  is  usually  brought 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  a particular  island  of  tliat  sea, 
called  Nicaria,  where  the  qualifications  of  a 
good  diver  for  this  plant  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation ; but  a finer  sort  is  col- 
lected at  Constantinople,  and  thence  im- 
ported into  Britain.  The  coarsest  kinds 

come  from  the  coasts  of  Barbary. Pyro~ 

technical  sponge,  or  tinder,  is  made  of  mush- 
rooms or  fungi,  growing  on  old  oaks,  ash, 
fir,  &c.  which  are  boiled  in  water,  dried  and 
beaten,  then  put  into  a strong  lye  prepared 
with  saltpetre,  and  again  dried  in  an  oven. 

S P O N ' S O R,  one  who  binds  himself  to 
answer  for  another,  and  is  responsible  for 
his  default.  Hence,  sponsor,  in  baptism,  is 
a surety  for  the  moral  education  of  the  cluld 
baptized. 

SPONTA'NEOTJS,  an  epithet  for  things 
that  act  by  their  own  impulse,  or  without 
any  apparent  external  agency ; as,  the  spon- 
taneous eombustion  ofvegetable  substances, 
which,  when  highly  dried,  and  closely  heap- 
ed, will  burst  into  a flume.— 
combustion  of  human  bodies.  The  instances 
which  have  occurred  of  this  awful  termi- 
nation of  existence,  have  been  confined  to 
the  consumers  of  spirituous  liquors,  and 
arc  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
an  ignition  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which 
forms  a large  constituent  of  the  bones,  and 
many  of  the  secretions  of  the  human  body ; 
a supposition  supported  by  the  facts,  that 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  inflames,  when 
disengaged,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  ; and  that,  where  incipient  pu- 
trefaction occurs  in  dead  bodies,  phospho- 
rus is  evolved  among  the  gaseous  product, 
in  union  with  hydrogen. Numerous  in- 

stances of  this  mortal  catastroplic  arc  re- 
corded. M.  Julia  de  Pontcncllc.  in  a )>npcr 
read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
describes  fifteen  cases,  from  the  detail  of 
which  the  following  general  results  are  ob- 
tained:— 1.  Generally  those  who  have  died 
by  spontaneous  combustion,  have  indulged 
in  excess  of  spirituous  liquors.  2.  The  com- 
bustion is  almost  always  general,  but  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  partial.  3.  It  is  rare 
amongst  men  ; and  the  women  have  in  al- 
most every  case  been  aged.  ' 4.  TIic  body 
and  the  viscera  have  nlwavs  been  Imrnt, 
whilst  the  feet,  hands,  am(  crown  of  the 


head,  have  almost  always  been  saved.  5. 
Although  it  is  known  by  experience  that  a 
very  large  quantity  of  wood  is  requisite  to 
burn  a corpse,  this  particular  kind  of  inci- 
neration occurs  without  inflaming  the  most 
combustible  substances  of  an  ordinary  kind 
near  it.  6.  It  has  not  been  shown,  in  any 
case,  that  the  presence  of  fire  is  necessary 
to  commence  this  kind  of  combustion.  *• 
Water,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  flame, 
appears  to  give  it  more  actirity  ; and  when 
the  flame  has  disappeared,  the  combustion 
proceeds  within.  8.  They  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  winter  than  in  summer.  9.  The 
cure  of  general  combustions  has  never  been 
effected;  but  sometimes  that  of  partial  ones. 
10.  Those  seized  with  combustion  experience 
a sensation  of  strong  internal  heat.  11.  It 
is  suddenly  developed,  and  consumes  tfie 
body  in  a few  hours.  12.  Those  parts  not 
reached  by  the  fire,  are  affected  by  gangrene. 
13.  A putrid  degeneration  ensues,  which 
causes  gangrene.  14.  The  residue  of  this 
combustion  is  composed  of  greasy  cinders, 
and  an  unctuous  matter. — Professor  Jame- 
son observes,  in  substance,  upon  this  inic-  | 
resting  question:  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in  j 
some  subjects,  and  chiefly  in  women,  there  ; 
exists  a general  condition  of  the  body,  j 
which,  conjoined  with  the  extreme  debility  ' 
occasioned  by  age,  a life  of  little  activity,  ■ 
and  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  may  [ 
give  rise  to  a spontaneous  combustion.  But  j 
vve  are  far  from  considering  as  the  material  ' 
cause  of  this  combustion,  cither  alcohol,  or  | 
hydrogen,  or  a superabundance  of  fat.  If  | 
alcohol  plays  a prominent  part  in  this  com- 
bustion, it  is  by  contributing  to  its  pro- 
duction ; that  is  to  say,  it  produces,  along 
with  the  other  causes  mentioned,  the  dege-  | 
ncration  of  which  we  have  spoken,  whicli 
gives  rise  to  new  products  of  a highly  com- 
bustible nature,  the  reaction  of  which  de- 
termines the  combustion  of  the  body.’* 

SPOOL,  an  implement  used  by  weavers 
being  a piece  of  cane  or  reed,  or  a hollow 
cylinder  of  wood  with  a ridge  at  each  end. 

SPOON'BILL,  in  ornithology,  a fowl  of 
the  grallic  order,  and  genus  Plafatea.  It  is 
named  from  the  shape  of  its  bill,  which  is 
somewhat  like  a spoon  or  spatula.  Its 
plumage  is  delicately  white  and  beautiful. 

SPOON'-DRIPT,  a sea  term  for  a show- 
ery sprinkling  of  salt  water,  sw  epl  from  the 
surface  in  a tempest. 
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SPOON  FUL,  as  much  as  a spoon 


will 


contain.  [It  will  not  be  supposed  that  this 
word  is  inserted  here,  nurcly  in  order  to 
give  a definition  which  every  child  is  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with.  Our  mothc  is, 
to  protest  against  those  ridirulotis  inno- 
vations in  language  w liich  originate  either 
in  a misnpprcluMision  of  the  simplest  ni^es 
of  grammar,  or  in  the  pride  of  half  taught 
pedantry;  but  which  the  “many'  sre 
silly  enough  to  adopt  in  coniplinncc  with 
a prevalent  custom,  however  ill-loundco. 
The  word  spoonful  (which  dcsiguates  a 
certain  quantity,  6r  as  much  as  will  “**  * 
spoon),  18  n noun,  plural  is  rrpuhtrty 

formed  by  adding  s;  thus  “a  spoonfu  * 
two  or  more  spoonfuls and  it  is  a vio 


ri4 


MANY  niiSTUucTtvi:  rini  a \nv.  caum  d rv  o;  s roMTirfiioN- 


lU  IIISK  AU.V1^,  Akinu  UUUINO,  Tllh  UKIUUT  Ul'  TllUIK  OiUlilNAL  MiVHl. 


HOT  SPni:^GS  ARB  VERY  CO3IM0N  IN  VOLCANIC  COUNTRIES. 
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tion  of  grammar  to  write  it  otherwise.  Yet 
we  have  tempoons/ul  of  this,  and  table- 
spoonsful  of  that,  in  every  page  of  nearly  all 
' our  “domestic”  guides : nay,  even  the  apo- 
thecaries (who  surely  oupht  to  know  better) 
now  almost  invariably  direct  us  to  take 
“ two  or  three  spoonsful**  as  the  case  may 
be.  These  remarks  are  of  course  appli- 
cable to  all  words  similarly  formed,  as 
pnilsfal^  handsfulf  mouthsfalf  bellyful  i 
from  pailful,  handful,  &c.] 

SPURAD'IC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
such  diseases  ns  occur  in  particular  persons 
and  places,  in  distinction  from  epidemic, 
which  affect  persons  generally  or  in  great 
numbers.  The  tenn  sporadic  implies,  nei- 
ther general  nor  contagious. 

' SPOTS,  in  astronomy,  dark  places  ob- 
served on  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  The 
spots  on  the  sun  vary ; while  those  on  the 
moon  and  planets  remain  the  same,  and  by 
i their  motion  make  the  rotation  of  those 
bodies  manifest.  [Sec  Sun.] 

SPUING,  the  season  of  the  year  when 
increasing  solar  heat  restores  the  energy  of 
vneetation.  It  comprehends  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  in  the  middle  la- 
' titudes  north  of  the  equator.^— Spring,  in 
mechanics,  denotes  a Ihiu  piece  of  tempered 
steel,  or  other  elastic  substance;  which, 
being  wound  up,  serves  to  put  several  ma- 
chines in  motion  bv  its  elasticity : such  is 

the  spring  of  a cloclc,  watch,  &c. Spring^ 

in  D&Curm  history,  a fountain  of  water,  or 
‘ issue  of  water  from  the  earth,  or  the  basin 
of  water  at  the  place  of  its  issue.  Prom 
springs  proceed  rivulets,  and  rivulets  united 
form  rivers.  Rain  penetrates  the  ground, 
and  oozes  into  and  through  certain  strata, 
but,  being  obstructed  by  other  strata,  forms 
cavities  and  subterraneous  reservoirs  at  va- 
rious depths,  many  of  which,  when  full, 
force  their  way  out  of  the  ground,  and  con- 
stitute springs. — The  most  simple  manner 
of  accounting  for  springs  and  their  attend- 
ant phenomena,  is  that  of  comparing  the 
action  of  the  water  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  that  of  a portion  of  the  same 
water  contained  in  a convenient  vessel,  and 
in  /he  midst  of  which  a little  heap  or  island 
of  the  same  earth  is  placed.  In  making 
such  an  experiment,  it  will  he  found  that 
the  water,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion, will  rise  through  the  pores  of  the 
earth.  In  nature  we  have  only  farther  to 
suppose  reservoirs  into  which  this  Hltraicd 
water  is  collected,  and  from  whicii  the  sur- 
charge flows. 

SPRIT-SAfh,  in  vessels,  a sail  attached 
to  a vard  which  hangs  under  the  bowsprit.  A 
small  boom  or  pole  which  erotics  the  sail  , 
of  A boat  diagonally  from  the  mast  to  the 
upper  «?ernmoit  corner  is  termed  a sprit. 

oPRl^CK,  in  botany,  chc  Vinus  nigra,  or 
spniec  fir.  Also,  a fluid  extracted  from  it 
by  decoction.  There  arc  several  varieties 
of  the  sprues,  as  the  black,  the  white,  and  | 
the  red  spruce,  all  growing  in  North  Ame- 
rica. The  black  sprnee  is  a very  useful  . 
and  beautiful  tree,  often  70  or  .SO  feet  in  ' 
height.  1 

MrRUCK-nKER,nrhcnpnnd  wholesome  | 

liquor,  made  of  treacle  or  molasses,  and 
tinctured  with  the  essence  of  sjjruce,  well 
boiled  in  water  and  fermented. 

SPURGE,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus 
Euphorbia.-^— Spurge-laurel,  the  Daphne 

laureola,  a shrub. Spurge-olive,  the  Me- 

zereon,  a shrub  of  the  genus  Daphne. 

SQUAD'RON,  in  the  art  of  war,  a division 
or  body  of  troops,  wliich,  among  the  an- 
cients, was  always  square ; whence  its  name, 

A squadron  of  ships,  a division  or  part 

of  a fleet,  employed  on  a particular  e.xpe- 
dition,  and  commanded  by  a vice  or  rear- 
admiral,  or  a commodore. 

SQUA'LUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
fishes  of  the  order  cartilagvici,  of  many 
species.  The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  never 
found  in  rivers  or  lakes,  but  inhabit  only 
the  sea,  and  cairy  terror  and  destruction 
wherever  they  appear.  They  are  extremely 
rapacious  of  animal  substances,  and  seize 
whatever  they  find  with  the  most  violent 
avidity.  [Sec  Suark.] 

SQUARE,  in  geometry,  a quadrilateral 
figure,  whose  angles  are  right  angles,  and 

side.s  equal. Square,  in  arithmetic,  the 

product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  itself; 
also  the  squares  of  lineal  measures,  ns  a 
square  foot,  a square  yard. Among  me- 

chanics, an  instrument  for  squaring  their 

work  or  reducing  it  into  a square. In 

military  affairs,  a body  of  soldiers  formed 

into  a square. Square-root,  in  arithmetic, 

a number  which,  multiplied  in  itself,  pro- 
duces the  square  number:  thus,  2 is  tlie 

square-root  of  *1. Square-rigged,  is  said 

of  a vessel  when  her  principal  sails  arc  ex- 
tended by  yards  suspended  by  the  middle, 
and  not  by  stays,  ^nlfs,  booms,  and  lateen 
yards.  Thus  a ship  and  a brig  are  square- 
rigged  vessels. Square-sail,  a sail  extend- 

ed to  a yard  suspended  by  the  middle. 

SQUAR'ROUS,  in  botany,  surfy,  jagged, 
or  full  of  scales.  A squarrous  calyx  consists 
of  scales  very  widely  divarioaling ; a squar- 
rnus  /ca/"  is  divided  into  shreds  or  jags,  raised 
above  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  and  not  parallel 
to  it. 

SQUILL,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus 
Seilht.  It  has  a large,  acrid,  bulbous  root, 
like  an  onion,  which  is  used  in  medicine. 

■A  cntsiaccous  iinimnl,  or  shcll-fish,  of 

tlic  genUK  Cancer. An  insect  so  called 

from  its  resemblance  to  a crab,  having  a 
long  body  covered  with  a crust,  the  bend 
broarl  and  squat. 

StiUIR’REL,  in  zoology,  a small  and  very 
nimble  animal  <if  the  genus  Sciurus,  order 
of  (Ilirfs,  and  clnia  Mammalia.  Them  arc 
several  species ; ns  the  gray,  the  red,  and 
the  black  squirrel.  They  have  two  cutting 
teeth  in  encli  jaw,  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
nml  five  on  the  bind  feet.  'J’bey  subsist  on 
nuts,  of  which  they  lay  up  a store  for  win- 
ter,  in  hollow’ trees  or  in  the  earl li.  They 
frequent  womly  plaecs,  and  leap  from  brnneb 
to  branch,  among  the  trees,  with  wonderful 
agility. 

STAf'TE,  in  rlinnislry,  n fatty,  resinous, 
and  very  ndorifrrmis  kind  of  gum,  of  the 
nature  of  liquid  myrrh.  It  is  very  valuable 
when  pure;  but  it  is  said  we  have  none  but 

*PRt*»n^  \nr  "O'lniisfr'  rf:Hforfr \r,,  r - v«iv<;  to  rr.o’v  ton  a tmin. 


THE  CBLBBRATBD  BOILING  FOUNTAIN  IN  ICELAND,  THE  GREAT  GEYSER,  FREQUENTLY  EJECTS  ITS  CONTENTS  TO  THE  HEIGHT  OF  100  FEET. 


TUB  SLIGHTEST  BREATH  OP  WIND  WILL  CAUSE  TUB  LEAF  OF  THE  ASPEN  TO  TREMBLE,  OWING  TO  ITS  LEAF-STALK  BEING  FLATTENED  NEAR  TUB  LEAF. 


TUB  IMPERIAL  FRENCH  ARMIES  BORE  AN  EAGLE  ON  THEIR  STANDARDS. 
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what  is  adulterated,  and  what  is  so  called  is 
liquid  storax. 

STA'DIUM,  in  antiquity,  a race-course. 
Vitruvius  describes  it  as  an  open  space  125 
geometrical  paces  long,  terminated  at  the 
two  extremes  with  two  posts,  called  by  the 
Homans  career  and  meta.  Along  the  sta- 
dium was  built  a kind  of  arapliitheatre, 
where  the  spectators  were  placed  to  see  the 
feats  of  the  athletsc.  There  were  also  other 
stadia,  covered  over  with  colonnades  and 
porticos,  serving  for  the  same  exercises  in 
bad  weather. 

STAFF,  in  military  affairs,  an  establish- 
ment of  officers  in  various  departments, 
attached  to  an  army,  or  to  the  commander 
of  an  army.  The  staff  includes  officers  not 
of  the  line,  as  adjutants,  quarter-masters, 
chaplain,  surgeon,  &c.  The  staff  is  the 
medium  of  communication  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  every  department  of  an 

army. An  ensign  of  authority;  a badge 

of  office ; as,  a constable's  staff.  Also  a 
pole  erected  in  a ship  to  hoist  and  display 
a llag,  called  a 

STAG,  the  male  of  the  deer  kind ; an 
animal  of  great  power,  sagacity,  and  fleet- 
ness, often  hunted  by  dogs  and  men,  when 
it  runs  from  20  to  50  miles  before  it  is  en- 
snared and  taken. 

Sl'AGE,  in  the  drama,  the  place  of  ac- 
tion and  representation,  included  betw'een 
the  pit  and  the  scenes,  and  answering  to 
the  proscenium,  or  pulpitum,  of  the  an- 
cients. The  word  stage  also  often  implies 
tho  whole  dramatic  art  in  composition  and 

performance. A floor  or  platform  of  an^ 

kind  elevated  above  the  ground  or  common 
surface,  as  for  an  exhibition  to  public  view; 
as,  a stage  for  a mountebank ; a stage  erect- 
ed for  public  speakers. A place  of  rest 

on  a journey;  as,  how  far  is  it  to  the  next 
stage  ? or  the  distance  between  two  places 
of  rest  on  a road ; as,  it  is  a twelve-mile 
stage.  Hence  the  word  stagc-coach. 

STA''GYRITE,  an  appellation  given  to 
Aristotle  from  Stagirn,  a towm  in  Mace- 
donia, the  place  of  his  birth. 

STALAC'TITES,  the  drippings  of  water 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime;  or 
siliceous  particles,  which  adhere,  drop  by 
drop,  from  the  roof  to  the  floor  of  a cave, 
forming  pillars  aud  parts  like  icicles,  above 
and  below. 

STALACTiriC,  in  the  form  of  stnlac- 
tites,  or  pendent  substances  like  icicles. 

STALAG  MITE,  a deposit  of  earthy  or 
calcareous  matter,  formed  by  drops  on  the 
floors  of  caverns. 

STALK,  in  botany,  the  stem  of  an  her- 
baceous plant,  which  rises  immediately  from 
the  root,  and  supports  the  leaves,  &c. 

STALK'ING,  a term  used  in  sporting, 
and  applied  to  a kind  of  screen,  and  some- 
times to  a horse,  to  liidc  ibc  sportsman 
while  he  gets  within  shot.  Ilcncc  the  word 
stalking-horse  is  used  for  a pretence;  ns 
" hypocrisy  is  the  devil's  stalking-horse, 
under  an  nffcctatiou  of  simplicity  and  reli- 
gion." 

STALL,  the  scat  of  n dignified  clergyman, 
in  a cathedral;  also  a partition  in  a stable; 


and  an  open  shop  in  a market  or  fair. 

Stallage,  the  right  of  erecting  stalls  in 
fairs ; or  rent  paid  for  a stall. 

STA'MEN,  in  botany,  one  of  the  princi' 
pal  parts  of  fructification  in  plants,  on  ^ 
which  Linnxus’s  sexual  system  is  founded.  3 1 

[See  Botany.]  < | 

STAMTNA,  whatever  constitutes  the  ® ' 

principal  strength  or  support  of  any  thing;  J 
as,  the  stamina  of  a person’s  constitution;  > 
the  simple  original  parts  of  an  animal  body,  j 
which  existed  in  the  embryo. 

STAMIN'EOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  » 

for  those  flowers  of  plants  which  have  no  < 
petals  or  flower-leaves,  but  consist  only  of  « 
a number  of  stamens  and  pistils  placed  in  o 
a cup.  ® 

STAMP,  a mark  set  upon  things  charge-  s 
able  with  duty  to  government,  as  evidence 
that  the  duty  is  paid ; as,  the  stamp  on  a = 
newspaper,  tile  stamp  on  a bond  or  inden-  “ 

ture,  &c. Any  instrument  for  making  '' 

impressions  on  other  bodies. A charac-  ® 

ter  of  reputation,  good  or  bad,  fixed  on  any  h 
thing;  as,  tlie  Scriptures  bear  the  stamp  of  « 
a divine  origin  ; this  person  bears  on  his  R 

unblushing  face  the  of  roguery J? 

In  metallurgy,  a kind  of  pestle  raised  by  a g 
water  wheel,  for  heating  ores  to  powder. 

STAN'DARD,  in  commerce,  the  original  c 
weight,  measure,  or  coin,  committed  to  the  < 
keeping  of  a magistrate,  or  deposited  in  ® 
some  public  place,  to  regulate,  adjust,  and  < 
try  weights  used  by  particular  persons  in  « 
traffic.  The  standards  of  weights  and  ^ 
measures  in  England,  are  appointed,  by  s 
Magna  Charta,  to  be  kept  in  the  Exche- 
quer, by  a special  officer,  called  the  clerk  or  < 
comptroller  of  the  market.  The  standard  ^ 
of  gold  coin  is  22  parts  of  fine  gold  and  2 of  g 
alloy,  in  the  pound  troy.  The  standard  of  © 
silver  is  11  oz.  2 dwts.  of  pure  silver  and  ® 
18  dwts.  of  alloy  of  copper.  ’Whether  gold  * 
or  silver  be  above  or  below  the  standard  is  ^ 
found  by  assaying,  and  the  hydrostatical  ba-  ^ 
lance.— ^ — ^fanf/arrf,in  military  affairs,  a flag  j 
or  banner  borne  as  a signal  for  the  form-  < 

ing  of  troops  into  a body. Standards,  ^ 

in  liorticulturc,  a term  used  to  distinguish  J 
such  fruit-trees  as  are  not  trained  against 

walls  or  grow  in  e«|»nliers. In  ship-  * 

building,  an  inverted  knee  placed  upon  0 
tlic  deck  instead  of  beneath  it  with  its  yer-  jj 
tical  bninch  turned  upward  from  that  which  j 

lies  horizontally. In  botany,  the  upper  J 

petal  or  banner  of  a papilionaceous  corolla.  ^ 
—-That  which  is  established  ns  a rule  or  ^ 
model,  by  tlic  authority  of  respectable  oni-  * 
nions,  or  by  general  consent.  Thus,  Addi-  « 
son’s  writings  furnish  a good  standard  of  ^ 
pure,  chaste,  and  elegant  English  coinpo-  s 
sition.  ^ 

STAN'NAIUKS,  the  mines  and  works  J 
from  which  tin  is  dug  and  purified.  Tlmse  o 
of  this  country  arc  found  chiefly  in  Devon-  p 
shire  and  Cornwall. 

STAN  Z A,  in  poetry,  a number  of  lines 
or  verges  connected  with  each  other;  being 
j a portion  of  a poem  containing  every  vana- 
I lion  of  measure  in  that  poem-  Staneas  arc 
said  tohave  been  first  used  in  Italian  j>oelrT. 

I STA'i’LE,  n settled  mart  or  emporium^  j 
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VOTITO  »T.»RCH  6UKS  Ml’CH  TAKTURB  TUAR  WHEAT  STABCIl,  A LESS  QUANTITY  IIBINO  SUUnCIBNT  TO  YOllM  A I’ASTK  KQUAI.l.T  THICK. 


STARCH  IS  COXTKUTlllLE  IaNTO  SUGAR  B1  DILUTE  SULPHURIC  ACID. 


sta]  91  Ncto  IDictiouanj  of  tlje  33ellcs  l^eitrES.  [sta 

for  the  sale  of  certain  articles.  The  hin^s 
staple,  as  it  was  called,  was  formerly  estab- 
lished in  certain  ports  or  towns  in  England, 
and  certain  goods  could  not  be  exported, 
without  being  tirst  brought  to  these  places 
to  be  rated  and  charged  with  the  duty  im- 
posed on  them.  The  principal  commodi- 
ties on  which  customs  were  levied,  were 
wool,  skins,  and  leather,  which  being  called 
“ itapU  commodities,^’  the  terra  in  time 
was  applied  to  the  principal  commodities 
produced  by  a country  either  for  exporta- 
tion or  home  consumption. ^'fhe  word 

stapie  is  also  used  to  signify  the  thread  or 
pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax ; as,  cotton  is  of 
a short,  long,  or  fine  staple. 

STAR,  a geucral  name  for  any  one  of 
the  heavenly  Dodies  that  appears  at  night, 
or  when  its  light  is  not  obscured  by  clouds 
or  lost  in  the  brighter  effulgence  of  the 
sun  ; but  more  particularly  for  Avhat  are 
otherwise  denominated  Jixed  stars,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  planets,  comets,  satellites, 
&c.  The  principal  points  regarding  the 
fixed  stars,  into  which  astronomy  in- 
quires, arc — their  distance ; ma^iitudc ; 
number ; nature  ; and  motion.  The  mag- 
nitudes of  the  stars  appear  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent; but  this  variation  is  attributed  to 
that  of  their  distances.  Those  not  re- 
duced to  classes,  are  called  nebulous  stars; 
being  such  as  only  appear  faintly,  in  clus* 
ters,  resembling  little  lucid  nebula,  or 
clouds.  The  number  of  the  fixed  stars  can- 
not be  reckoned.  Dr.  Ilerschcl  was  cim- 
bled  to  count  hundreds  in  the  field  of  his 
telescope,  and  the  milky  w'ay  is  an  assem- 
blage of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  stars, 
indistinct  to  th«  naked  eye ; but  llcrschel 
counted  ten  thousand  in  a square  degree, 
the  whole  forming  a vast  cluster  of  stars  in 
the  space,  of  which  our  sun  is  one,  and  of 
w hich  all  the  single  stars  visible  arc  also 
parts;  and  it  appears  that  space  is  filled 
with  similar  clusters  or  wonderful  shoals 
of  stars,  which,  to  the  unassisted  eye,  ap- 
pear as  luminous  points,  but  viewed 
through  telescopes  display  innumerable 
stars  at  such  distances  as  infinitely  outstep 
conception,  and  consequently  leave  no 
means  for  calculation.  The  ancient  astro- 
logers, for  the  sake  of  discriminating  them, 
covered  the  visible  sphere  witli  imaginary 
figures,  or  constellations,  in  the  parts  and 
limbs  of  w'hicli  the  stars  were  classed,  and 
then  the  names  of  the  figures  were  given 
to  them.  The  nature  of  the  fixed  stars  is 
argued  from  several  premises.  It  is  de- 
monstrated that  they  arc  larger  than  the 
earth;  that  thev  arc  farther  distant  from 
the  earth  than  tne  most  distant  of  the  pla- 
nets ; and  being  more  distant,  and  yet 
more  luminous  than  Rnturn,  it  should  fol- 
low that  they  shine  with  their  own  light: 
hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  fixed  stars 
are  SMSA.  It  is  farther  supposed  that  they 
are  not  smaller  than  the  sun  of  our  own 
system,  and,  like  that,  are  the  centres 
round  W'hicli  planets  revolve;  (liat  is,  that 
tliereare  opaque  bmlies  upon  which  their 

light  shines  [hce  I’i.askt.] Star,  in 

heraldry,  a charge  frequently  borne  on  the 

shield,  W'hicli  differs  only  from  the  mullet, 

in  not  being  pierced. Star  is  also  a 

badge  of  honour,  worn  by  the  knights  of 
the  garter,  &c. In  pyrotechny,  a com- 

position of  combustible  matter,  which,  ex- 
ploding high  in  tlie  air,  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance of  a real  star. 

STAR'-APPLE  (genus  Chrysophyllum) , 
in  botany,  a globular  or  olive-shaped  fleshy 
fruit,  inclosing  a stone  of  the  same  shape. 
It  is  grown  in  the  warm  climates  of  Ame- 
rica, and  is  eaten  by  way  of  dessert. 

STAR'liOARD,  the  right  hand  of  a ship 
or  boat,  w'hen  looking  towards  the  head  or 
stem. 

STAR'-CHAMBER,  formerly,  a court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  at  Westminster,  so  call- 
ed from  its  roof  being  ornamented  with  gilt 
stars.  This  court  tooh  upon  itself  to  decide 
upon  those  cases  of  offence  with  regard  to 
whicli  the  law  was  silent ; and  was  in  crimi- 
nal matters  what  the  exchequer  is  in  civil. 
It  passed  judgment  without  the  intervention 
of  a jury.  It  differed  from  aR  other  judi- 
ciary courts  in  this,  that  the  latter  were 
governed  only  by  the  common  law,  or  im- 
memorial custom,  and  acts  of  parliament  ; 
whereas  the  former  often  admitted  for  law 
the  proclamations  of  the  king  in  council. 
This  court  was  abolished  by  stat.  16  Chas.  1. 

STAR'-FISH.  [See  Asteuias.] 

STAR'-STONE,  a kind  of  extraneous 
fossil,  consisting  of  regular  joints,  each  of 
which  is  of  a radiated  figure  ; asieria, 

STAR'-W'ORT,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Aster,  and  another  of  the  genus  Iri- 
dux.  The  yellow  star^wort  is  of  the  genus 
Inula. 

STARCH,  the  fccula  of  flour,  n glutinous 
substance,  made  by  steeping  wheat,  or  the 
refuse  of  wheat,  in  water ; the  floury  viscous 
sediment  being  afterwards  cleansed,  and 
dried  in  an  oven,  or  by  the  sun.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  starch  .are  oxygen,  liydro- 
gen,  and  carbon.  Starch  exists  in  n great 
number  of  vegetable  substances,  but  ciiielly 
in  the  roots  and  seeds,  and  particularly  of 
those  which  are  employed  ns  food. 

ST.Vl'^ICS,  that  branch  of  mathematics 
which  treats  of  bodies  at  rest.  Dynamics 
treats  of  bodies  in  motion.  The  science  of 
statics  comprehemU,— 1 . All  the  doctrines 
of  the  cxciteiiienl  and  propagation  of  pres- 
sure, through  the  parts  of  solid  bodies,  by 
which  the  energies  of  machines  arc  pro- 
duced. 2.  livery  circumstance  wbicli  in- 
fluences the  staliility  of  heavy  bodies;  the 
investigation  and  pro))erties  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  tlic  tlieory  of  the  rnnstrueimn  of 
arches,  vaults,  and  domes  ; the  attitudes  of 
animals,  &c.  'A.  The  strength  of  nmlerials, 
and  tlic  princiidcs  of  construetion,  in  every 
part  of  a mnenine,  edifice,  or  structure  of 
any  kind.  d.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the 
pressure  uf  fluids,  whether  liquid  or  aeri- 
form. 

STA'TIONAKY,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  appearaiiee  of  a planet,  when 
it  seems  to  rrimdn  on  the  same  point  of  (he 
zodiac  for  several  days.  As  the  earth,  from 
whence  uc  behold  the  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets, is  out  uf  the  centres  uf  their  orbits, 
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the* planets  appear  to  proceed  irregularly; 
being  sometimes  seen  to  go  forwards,  that 
is  from  west  to  east ; sometimes  to  go  back- 
wards, or  from  east  to  west,  which  is  called 
their  retrograde  motion.  Now  between 
these  two  states  there  must  be  an  interme- 
diate one  in  which  the  planet  neither  ap- 
pears to  go  backwards  nor  forwards,  but  to 
stand  still:  this  always  happens  when  the 
line  that  joins  the  earth*s  and  planet^s  cen- 
tre is  constantly  directed  to  the  same  point 
in  the  heavens. 

STATISTICS,  a term  of  somewhat  mo- 
dern date,  adopted  to  express  a more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  various  particulars  con- 
stituting the  general  and  political  strength 
and  resources  of  a country  than  was  usu^ly 
embraced  by  writers  on  political  arithmetic. 
The  principal  objects  of  the  science  of  sta- 
tisfics  are — the  extent  and  population  of  a 
state ; the  occupation  of  the  different  classes 
of  its  inhabitants;  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, of  manufactures,  and  of  internal  and  fo- 
reign trade  ; the  income  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  proportion  drawn  from 
them  for  the  public  service  by  taxation ; 
their  health  and  longevity;  the  condition 
of  the  poor  ; the  state  of  schools  and  other 
public  institutions  of  utility ; with  every 
other  subject,  the  knowledge  of  which  may 
be  useful  in  ascertaining  the  moral  condi- 
tion and  political  strength  of  a country,  its 
commerce,  arts,  &c. 

STATUE,  the  figure  of  a man  or  other 
object,  formed  of  marble  or  stone,  &c.,  or 
carved  in  wood,  and  cast  in  plaster  or  in 
different  kinds  of  metal.  This  branch  of 
sculpture  is  termed  statuanj, 

STATUTES,  acts  of  parliament  made  by 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  and  which 
are  either  public  or  private.  Statutes  are 
distinguished  from  common  law.  The  latter 
owes  its  binding  force  to  the  principles  of 
justice,  to  long  use,  and  the  consent  of  a 
nation.  The  former  owe  their  binding 
force  to  a positive  command  or  declaration 
of  the  supreme  power.  The  courts  of  West- 
minster must  take  cognizance  of  the  pub- 
lic statutes  without  their  being  specially 
pleaded,  but  not  so  of  private  statutes. 

STAU'UOEITE,  or  STAU  UOTIUE, 
(called  by  tlie  Ercnch  harmotonc),  a mi- 
neral crystalized  in  prisms,  either  single  or 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Its 
colour  is  N^diiie  or  gray,  reddish  or  brown  ; 
and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  garnet  by 
its  form  and  infusibility. 

ST  WE,  in  music,  the  five  horizontal  and 
parallel  lines  on  which  the  notes  of  tunes 
arc  written  or  printed.  -A  thin  narrow 
piece  of  timber,  of  which  casks  arc  made. 

STAY,  in  the  rigging  of  a ship,  a large 
strong  rope  employed  to  support  the  mast, 
by  being  extended  from  its  upper  end  to 
the  stern  of  the  ship.  The  stays  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  X\\c  fore-stay^ 

nxnin-stuy,  and  mizzen-stay. To  be  in 

stays,  is  to  lie  with  the  head  to  the  wind, 
and  the  sails  so  arranged  as  to  check  her 

progress. 'I’o  mis#  stays,  is  to  tail  in  the 

attempt  to  go  about.— any  sail 
extended  on  a sKay.— ^Stay-tackle,  a large 


tackle  attached  to  the  main-stay  by  means 
of  a pendant,  and  used  to  hoist  heavy  bo-  ' 
dies. 

STEAM,  the  vapour  of  water;  or  the 
component  elements  of  water  and  heat, 
raised  to  a liigh  degree  of  elasticity  by  the 
application  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 
When  produced  under  the  common  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  its  elasticity  is  equivalent 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  audit  is 
called  low  steam ; but  when  heated  in  a con- 
fined state,  its  elastic  force  is  consider- 
ably augmented,  and  it  is  then  called  high 
steam.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
time  required  to  convert  a given  quantity 
of  water  into  steam  is  six  times  greater 
than  that  required  to  raise  it  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  Fluid,  ex- 
posed in  an  open  vessel  to  the  action  of 
fire,  cannot,  however  great  the  heat  applied, 
be  made  to  indicate  a higher  temperature  i 
than  that  at  the  boiling  point.  Steam  will 
be  evolved  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  heat  applied,  but 
the  temperature  will  continue  the  same  as 
that  of  the  water.  When  water,  exposed  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  212®,  globules  of 
steam,  composed  of  beat  and  water  in  a 
state  of  combination,  are  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  rising  through 
the  fluid,  may  be  collected  at  its  surface. 
In  its  perfect  state  it  is  transparent,  and 
consequently  inrisiblc,  but  when  it  has 
been  deprived  of  a part  of  its  heat  by 
coming  in  contact  with  cold  air,  it  be- 
comes of  a cloudy  appearance.  By  increas- 
ing the  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
never  rises  above  212*-,  nor  that  of  the 
steam  which  is  generated;  the  only  effect 
being  a more  copious  production.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  though  low  pressure 
steam  will  scald  most  dreadfully,  yet  high 
pressure  steam  will  not ; and  if  a thermo- 
meter be  placed  in  it,  we  find  the  tempera- 
ture  greatly  below  that  of  boiling  water. 

When  water,”  as  Ur.  Thomson  remarks, 
in  accounting  for  this  phenomenon,  “issues 
from  the  spout  of  a boiling  tea-kettle,  it  i* 
at  first  invisible,  and  it  is  not  till  it  has 
advanced  some  distance  in  the  air,  **.‘**.^  ** 

begins  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a visible 

cloud.  But  condensed  steam  is  visible  the 
moment  it  issues  from  the  pipe.  The  high 
pressure  steam,  supposing  the  clnsticuy 
double,  occupies  only  half  the  space  of  lo" 
pressure  steam.  The  moment  it 
into  the  atmosphere  its  volume  is  double«. 
This  oecasions  n prodijrious  increase  in  the 
capacity  for  heat,  and  at  the  same  time 
mixes  It  with  the  cold  aiinosphcne  air. 
These  two  circumstances  sink  its  tcnipera- 
ture  so  low  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  m 
scalding.”— A cubic  inch  of  water,  ''hen 
converted  into  steam  at  a lempcratnrc 
212®,  will  occupy  the  space  of  n cubic  tw*  * 
or  rather  more  than  1/00  cubic  inches,  mi 
steam  having  an  clastic  force  of  one  atm  * i 
sphere,  or  being  capable  of  exciting  * 1^  , ' 

sure  of  l.'ilbs.  upon  the  square  inch,  n 
pressure  of  the  atinosplicrc  be 
or  taken  away,  the  steam  formed  from^^^ 


^ ! 
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; same  quantity  of  water  ^ill  occupy  a much 
greater  space  than  one  cubic  foot,  but  its 
: pressure  will  be  diminished  in  a proportion* 

I ate  dc^ee.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
water  is  made  to  boil  under  a greater  pres* 

, sure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  steam 
; formed  will  occupy  a less  space  than  one 
cubic  foot,  but  will  be  possessed  of  a pro* 
portionateiy  greater  clastic  force.  Thus, 
suppose  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
boiling  w’ater  to  be  two  atmospheres,  or 
301bs.  upon  the  square  inch,  then  will  the 
steam  formed  have  a pressure  of  two  atmo* 
spheres,  but  it  will  only  occupy  half  a cubic 
foot.  If  it  be  allowed  more  space,  it  will 
expand  and  dll  that  space,  but  as  it  expands 
its  pressure  will  be  lessened.  On  the  ap* 

‘ plication  of  cold,  steam  instantly  returns  to 
the  state  of  water,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  con- 
denMes,  and  thus  forms  a sudden  vacuum. 
Upon  this  property,  and  upon  its  expansi- 
bility, depends  its  efficacy  as  a propeller  of 
; machinery ; and  it  becomes  a mechanical 
agent,  at  once  the  most  powerful  that  can 
be  conceived  as  well  as  the  most  manage- 
' able,  as  is  seen  in  the  vast  and  multiplied 
i uses  of  that  w onder-working  engine,  which, 

I in  a subsequent  article,  we  have  attempted 
to  describe. 

STEAM-ENGINE.  The  properties  and 
effects  of  steam  having  been  detailed  above, 
our  present  object  is  to  give  a description 
of  the  steam-engine^  with  such  an  account 
' of  Its  rise,  progress,  and  present  state,  as 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  most  authentic 
documents.  Wonderful  as  are  the  powers 
of  this  mechanical  contrivance;  numerous 
I as  arc  the  uses  to  w'hich  it  is  applied  ; and 
: astounding  as  its  fnduence  must  be  on  the 
i state  of  society,  whether  considered  as  the 
i ^eat  promoter  of  the  peaceful  arts,  or  in 
\ Its  probable  destructive  agency  ns  a mighty 
I implement  of  war,  the  steam  engine  in 
[ itself,  as  a piece  of  mechanism,  without  re- 
: gard  to  its  various  applications  and  adapta- 
1 tions,  is  simple  and  intelligible.  It  is,  in 
I fact,  only  a pump,  in  which  the  fluid  is 
j made  to  impel  the  piston,  instead  of  being 
I impelled  by  it,  that  is  to  sny,  in  which  the 
j fluid  acts  as  the  power,  instead  of  being  the 
I reeistance.  It  may  be  described  simply  as 
I a strong  barrel  or  cylinder,  witii  a closely- 
i flUed  piston  in  it,  which  is  driven  up  and 
! down  ny  steam,  admitted  alternately  above 
I and  below  from  a suitable  boiler;  while  the 
end  of  the  piston  rod,  at  which  the  whole 
• force  may  be  considered  at  concentrated,  is 
I connected  in  any  convenient  wav  with  the 
I work  that  is  to  be  performed.  The  power 
‘ of  the  engine  is  of  course  proportioned  to 
j the  size  or  area  of  the  piston,  on  whicli  the 
I steam  acts  with  a force,  according  to  the 
j density  of  from  16  to  lUO  or  more  pounds  to 
i each  square  inch.  In  sonic  of  the  Cornish 
] mines,  there  are  cylinders  and  pistons  of 
I nmre  than  ‘JO  inches  in  diameter,  on  which 
I the  pressure  of  the  steam  equals  the  efforts 
I of  ROO  horses. — The  first  idea  of  the  steam- 
1 engine  is  found  in  the  writings  of  that  cc- 
1 lebrated  projector,  the  marquis  of  Worccs- 
! ter,  wlio,  iti  the  year  HiO.'f.  published  a small 
j^tract,  entitled  “A  Century  of  Inventions,'* 


consisting  of  short  heads,  or  notices  of 
schemes,  many  of  them  obviously  impracti- 
cable, which  at  various  times  liad  suggested 
themselve;5  to  his  very  fertile  and  warm  ima- 
gination. No  contemporary  record  exists 
to  illustrate  or  verify  his  description  of  the 
contrivance  w'hich  we  presume  to  call  a 
steam-engine,  or  to  inform  us  where,  and  in 
what  manner,  it  was  carried  into  effect; 
though  it  is  evident,  from  his  account,  that 
he  had  actually  constructed  and  worked  a 
machine  that  raised  water  by  steam.  His 
description  of  the  method  is  short  and  ob- 
scure, but  inclines  us  to  think  the  force  of 
his  engine  was  derived  solely  from  the  elas- 
ticity of  steam;  and  that  the  condensation 
of  steam  by  cold  was  no  part  of  his  con- 
trivance. This  last,  we  believe,  was  the  in- 
vention of  captain  Savary,  who,  in  1696, 
published  an  account  of  his  machine,  in  a 
small  tract  entitled  “The  Miner’s  Friend,” 
having  erected  several  engines  previous  to 
that  period.  In  these  engines  the  alternate 
. condensation  and  pressure  of  the  steam 
took  place  on  the  same  vessel  into  which  the 
; water  was  first  raised,  from  a low  er  reservoir, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  theu 
expelled  into  a higher  one  by  tlic  elastic 
: force  of  strong  steam.  Steam,  it  must  be 
observed,  was  thus  employed  merely  to  pro- 
duce a vacuum,  and  to  supply  the  strength 
that  was  applied,  for  a like  effect,  to  the 
i sucker  or  piston  of  an  ordinary  pump;  and 
it  was  a great  step  to  have  discovered  a me- 
thod of  bringing  the  air  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner by  the  application  of  heat  to  water, 
without  the  assistance  of  mechanical  force. 
Tlic  next  essential  improvement  was  made 
by  Newcomen,  for  which  he  obtained  a pa- 
tent in  1796.  It  consisted  in  separating 
the  parts  of  the  engine  in  which  the  steam 
was  to  net  from  those  in  w'hich  the  water  was 
. to  be  raised;  the  weight  of  the  ntmosplicrc 
being  employed  only  for  the  purpose  of 
pressure,  and  the  steam  for  that  of  first 
displacing  tlic  air,  and  then  forming  a va- 
cuum by  coiidcnsulion.  Newcomen  was 
thus  enabled  to  disnensc  with  the  use  of 
steam  of  great  and  aangcrous  elasticity,  to* 
• work  with  moderate  heats,  and  to  remove 
at  least  some  part  of  tlic  causes  of  watchful 
I and  ineffectual  comloiisation.  To  him  wo 
are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  (he 
steam  cylinder  nml  piston,  and  for  their 
connection  with  the  pump  by  means  of  the 
main  lever,  witii  its  rods  and  chains:  to 
which  we  might  add  several  suliurdinatc 
contrivances,  which  do  great  credit  to  his 
ingenuity.  8till,  however,  (he  machine  re- 
quired the  constant  ntlcndnncc  of  a man 
I to  open  and  shut  tlie  cocks  at  the  proper 
I intervals,  for  tlic  alternate  admission  of 
I steniii  and  eold  water;  and  although  tradi- 
tional report  attributes  the  invention  of  (he 
iiicclinnism  by  which  the  engine  was  niado 
I topcrf^orni  (liiswork  itself,  to  the  ingenuity 
I of  an  idle  Imy,  it  is  well-known  tiint  the 
I roiitrivniicc  was  first  perfected  by  Mr.  Henry 
llcigiiton,  in  1717.  'vho  also  improved  the 
construction  nf  several  other  parts  of  the 
engine.  From  this  lime,  to  the  year  17R4, 
I there  seems  to  have  been  no  matcriol  im- 
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provement  in  the  structure  of  the  engine, 
which  still  continued  to  be  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Newcomeu^s,  or  the  atmo- 
spheric engine.  The  boilers,  however,  had 
been  removed  from  under  the  cylinder  in 
some  of  the  larger  engines,  and  the  cylinder 
had  been  fixed  down  to  a solid  basis.  Still 
the  steam  was  condensed  in  the  cylinder; 
the  hot  water  was  expelled  by  the  steam, 
the  piston  was  pressed  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  kept  tight  by  being 
covered  with  w'ater.  It  was  moreover  con- 
sidered as  necessary  that  the  injection  cis- 
tern should  be  placed  on  high,  in  order  that 
the  water  might  enter  with  great  force.  It 
had  been  found  by  experience  that  the  en- 
gine could  not  be  loaded,  with  advantage, 
with  more  than  seven  pounds  on  each  square 
inch  of  the  piston,  and  the  inferiority  of  that 
power  to  the  known  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, was,  without  due  consideration,  im- 
puted wholly  to  friction.  The  bulk  of  water, 
when  converted  into  steam,  was  very  erro- 
neously computed;  the  quantity  of  fuel  ne- 
cessary to  evaporate  a given  quantity  of 
W'ater  was  not  even  guessed  at : whether 
the  heat  of  steam  is  accurately  measured 
by  its  temperament  w’as  unknown  ; and  no 
good  experiment  had  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  ejection  w'ater  neces- 
sary for  a cylinder  of  given  dimensions.  In 
a word,  no  man  of  science  in  this  country 
had  considered  the  subject  since  Desagu- 
liers ; and  his  writings,  in  many  respects, 
tended  more  to  mislead  than  instruct.  Such 
was  the  slate  of  matters,  w'hcn,  fortunately 
for  science  and  the  arts,  Mr.  James  Watt, 
then  a mathematical  instrument-maker  at 
Glasgow,  undertook  the  repair  of  a model 
of  a steam-engine  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity. In  the  course  of  his  trials  with  it  he 
found  the  quantity  of  fuel  and  injection 
W'ater  it  required  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  they  w’crc  said  to  be  in  large  en- 
gines; and  it  soon  occurred  to  him  that 
this  must  be  owing  to  the  cylinder  of  this 
small  model  exposing  a greater  surface  in 
proportion  to  its  contents,  than  larger  cy- 
linders did.  This  he  endeavoured  to  remedy 
by  making  bis  cylinders  and  pistons  of  sub 
stances  which  conducted  heat  slowly.  lie 
employed  wood  prepared  on  purpose,  and 
resorted  to  other  expedients  without  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect  in  any  remarkable 
degree,  lie  found  also,  that  all  attempts  to 
produce  a greater  degree  of  exhaustion,  or 
a more  perfect  vacuum,  occasioned  n dis- 
proportionate expenditure  of  steam.  In 
rcficciing  upon  the  causes  of  these  pheno- 
mena, the  recent  discovery,  that  water 
boiled  in  an  exhausted  receiver  at  low 
degrees  of  heat  (certainly  not  exceeding 
100^  of  Fahrenheit,  but  probably,  when 
the  vacuum  was  perfect,  much  lower),  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  he  immediately  con- 
cluded that,  to  obtain  any  considerable 
degree  of  exhaustion,  the  cylinder  and  its 
contents  must  be  cooled  down  to  lOO**  at 
least ; in  which  cose,  the  reproduction  of 
steam  in  tlic  same  cylinder  must  be  accom- 
panied witli  a great  expense  of  heat,  and 
consequently  of  fuel.  He  next  endeavoured 


to  ascertain  the  temperature  at  which  water 
boils  w’hen  placed  under  various  pressures; 
and  not  having  any  apparatus  at  hand  by 
whicii  he  could  make  his  experiments  under 
pressure  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
he  began  by  trying  the  temperature  of  water 
boiling  under  great  pressures;  and  by  lay- 
ing down  a curve,  of  which  the  ah»ciisa 
represented  the  temperatures,  and  the 
ordinates  the  pressures,  he  found  the  law 
by  which  the  two  are  connected,  whether 
the  pressure  be  increased  or  diminished. 
Observing,  also,  that  there  was  a great 
error  in  DesaguUer’s  calculation  of  the 
bulk  of  water  when  converted  into  steam, 
and  that  the  experiment  on  which  he 
founded  his  conclusiou  was  in  itself  falla- 
cious, he  thought  it  essential  to  deter- 
mine this  point  with  more  accuracy.  By 
a very  simple  experiment  with  a Florence 
flask,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  detail,  he  ascertained  that  water,  when 
converted  into  steam  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  occupies  about 
eighteen  hundred  times  its  original  space. 
These  points  being  determined,  he  con- 
structed a boiler  in  such  a manner,  as  to 
show’  by  inspection,  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  in 
any  given  time;  and  be  also  ascertained,  by 
experiment,  the  quantity  of  coals  necessary 
to  evaporate  a given  quantity  of  water.  lie 
now  applied  his  boiler  to  theworkingmodel 
before  mentioned;  when  it  appeared,  that  . 
the  quantity  of  steam  expended  at  e'c*7 
stroke  exceeded  many  times  what  was  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  cylinder;  and  deducing  j 
from  thence  the  quantity  of  water  required  \ 
to  form  ns  much  steam  as  would  supply  ' 
each  stroke  of  the  engine,  he  proceeded  to 
examine  how’  much  cold  water  was  used  for  : 
injection,  and  what  heal  it  gained;  which,  ! 
to  his  very  great  surprise,  he  found  to  be  1 
many  times  the  number  of  degrees  which  | 
could  have  been  communicated  to  it  by  a ^ 
quantity  of  boiling  water  equal  to  that  of  I 
which  the  steam  was  composed.  Suspect- 
ing, however,  that  there  might  be  some  fal- 
lacy in  these  deductions,  he  made  a direct  : 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat 
communicated  by  steam  to  water;  when  it 
clearly  appeared,  that  one  part  of  w ater,  »n 
the  form  of  steam,  at  had  comnium- 

ented  about  110®  of  heat  to  six  parts  of 
water.  The  fact,  thus  confirmed,  was  so  | 
contrary  to  all  his  previous  conceptions,  , 
that  he  at  first  saw  no  means  of  explaining  , 
it.  Dr.  lllnck  indeed  had,  some  time  be-  j 
fore,  made  his  discovery  of  latent  heal ; but  i 

Mr.  ^V Alt’s  mind  being  otherwise  engozen,  | 

he  had  not  attended  sufticicntly  to  it  to  ; 
make  himself  much  acquainted  wiili  ti^  | 

doctrine:  but  upon  communicating  bis  qb-  ( 

servniions  to  the  Dr,,  he  received  from  mm  ^ 
a full  explanation  of  his  theory;  and  tm*  j 
induced  him  to  make  further  experiments, 
by  which  he  ascertained  the  Intent  nea 
of  steam  to  be  above  The  causes  o 

the  defects  of  Newcomen’s  engines  were 
now  evident.  It  appeared  that  the 
could  not  be  condensed  so  as  to 
approximation  to  a vacuum,  unless  tiic  cy- 
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linder,  and  tlie  water  it  contained,  were 
cooled  down  to  less  than  100°  ; and  that,  at 
greater  degrees  of  heat,  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  must  produce  steam,  which  would 
in  part  resist  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. On  the  other  hand,  when  greater 
degrees  of  exhaustion  were  attempted,  the 
quantities  of  ejection  water  required  to  be 
increased  in  a very  great  ratio ; and  this 
was  followed  by  a proportionate  destruction 
of  steam  on  rctilliug  the  cylinder.  Mr. 
Watt  now  perceived,  that  to  make  an  en- 
gine in  which  the  destruction  of  steam 
should  be  the  least  possible,  and  the  vacuum 
the  most  perfect,  it  vvas  necessary  that  the 
cylinder  sWuld  condense  no  steam  on  hll- 
ing  it ; and  that,  when  condensed,  the 
water,  forming  the  steam,  should  be  cooled 
down  to  100°,  or  lower.  In  reflecting  on 
this  desideratum,  he  was  not  long  in  flnd- 
ing  that  the  cylinder  must  be  preserved 
always  as  hot  as  the  steam  that  enters  it ; 
and  that,  by  opening  a communication  be- 
tween this  hot  cylinder  when  tilled  with 
steam,  and  another  vessel  exhausted  of  air, 
the  steam,  bein^  an  elastic  fluid,  would 
rush  into  it,  until  an  equilibrium  was  esta- 
blished between  the  two  vessels;  and  that 
if  cold  water,  in  sufficient  ouantity,  were 
ejected  into  the  second  vessel,  the  steam  it 
contained  would  be  reduced  to  water,  and 
no  more  steam  would  enter  until  the  whole 
was  condensed.  But  n difficulty  arose — 
how  was  this  condensed  steam  and  water 
to  be  got  ont  of  the  second  vessel  w’ithout 
letting  in  the  air  ? Two  methods  present- 
ed themselves.  One  was,  to  join  to  this 
second  vessel  (which  he  called  the  con^ 
denaer)  a pipe,  which  should  extend  down- 
wards more  than  3-1  feet  perpendicular,  so 
that  the  column  of  w'ater  contained  in  it, 
exceeding  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
would  run  out  by  its  own  gravity,  andJeave 
the  condenser  in  a state  of  exhaustion,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  air,  wltich  miglit  enter 
with  the  steam  and  injection  water,  slionld 
tend  to  render  the  exhaustion  less  perfect: 
this  air  he  proposed  to  extract  by  means  of 
a pump.  The  second  method  which  oc- 
curred, was  to  extract  both  air  and  water  by 
means  of  a pump  or  pumps;  which  w'ould 
possess  the  advantage  over  the  other,  of 
Dcing  applicable  in  all  situations.  Tills 
latter  contrivance  was  therefore  preferred  ; 
and  is  known  by  the  common  name  of  the 
oir  pump.  There  still  remained  some  de- 
fects in  Newcomen's  cylinder.  The  piston 
in  that  cn^ne  was  kept  tight  by  water; 
much  of  which  passing  by  the  sides,  injured 
the  vacuum  below  by  its  evaporation;  and 
this  water,  as  well  ns  the  atmosphere  which 
came  into  contact  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  piston  and  sides  of  the  cylinder  at  cverv 
stroke,  tended  materially  to  cool  that  vessel. 
Mr.  Watt  removed  these  defects,  by  npnly- 
ing  nils,  wax,  and  fat  of  animals  to  luori- 
catc  his  piston  and  keep  it  tight;  he  put  a 
cover  on  his  cylinder  (with  a hole  in  it, 
made  air  and  steam-tight,  fnr  the  piston- 
rml  to  pass  through),  and  employed  the 
elastic  force  of  steam  to  press  upon  the 
piston  ; he  also  surrounded  the  cylinder 

with  a case  containing  steam,  or  a case  of 
wood,  or  of  other  non-conducting  sub- 
stance, which  should  keep  it  always  of  an 
equable  temperature.  In  1765,  Mr.  Watt 
executed  a working  model,  the  effect  of 
which  he  found  fully  to  answer  his  expect- 
ations; and  the  improvement  of  Newco- 
men's engine,  so  far  as  the  saving  of  steam 
and  fuel  was  concerned,  was  now  complete. 
In  short,  the  principle  of  keeping  the  ves- 
sel in  which  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  is 
exerted  always  hot,  and  that  in  which  the 
condensation  is  performed  always  cold,  is 
in  itself  perfect.  For  the  steam  never  com- 
ing in  contact  with  any  substance  colder 
than  itself  until  it  has  done  its  office,  no 
part  is  condensed  until  the  whole  effect  has 
been  obtained  in  the  cylinder;  and  when  it 
has  acted  there,  it  is  so  condensed  in  the 
separate  vessel  that  no  resistance  remains: 
accordingly,  the  barometer  proves  a va- 
cuum, nearly  as  perfect  as  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  air-pump.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  perseverance  and  skill  of  this  great 
mechanical  philosopher  were  not  satistied 
while  anything  remained  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. lie  saw  the  immense  importance  of 
the  instrument  which,  it  may  be  said,  his 
genius  had  created,  and  he  resolved  on  still 
devoting  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and 
body  to  render  it  absolutely  perfect.  In 
17S2  he  invented  that  beautiful  motion,  the 
sun  and  planet  wheel,  as  a substitute  for 
the  crank;  and  took  out  letters  patent  for 
his  expansive  engine.  In  17S4  he  obtained 
a patent  for  the  parallel  motion,  together 
with  other  contrivances;  and  in  the  year 
following  he  produced  his  smoke-consuming 
furnace,  the  governor,  steam-gauge,  con- 
denser-gauge, and  indicator.  Many  modi- 
fleationsof  tlic  steam-engine  were  attempt- 
ed by  others  without  much  success : but 
tlie  next  invention  of  any  consequence  was 
by  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  introduced  the 
metallic  piaton  in  his  engine,  an  improve- 
ment of  undoubted  value,  and  which  has 
since  been  farther  improved  upon  by  Mr. 
John  Barton,  whose  metallic  cxpatiding 
pistons  are  now  very  generally  used.  Mr. 
nlurrny,  of  heeds,  and  Mr.  Murdoch,  the 
inventor  of  gns-lighting,  about  the  year 
IHOO,  made  several  important  improvements 
in  constructing  the  cylinders  and  working 
the  valves.  Mr.  Bniinnh  also,  about  tlie 
same  period,  contrived  the  four-way  cock, 
ns  a substitute  for  the  valves,  the  cock 
turning  always  in  one  direction.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  principle  of  high  pressure 
was  applied  with  success  by  Messrs.  Trevi. 
thick  and  Vivian,  in  their  simple  high  pres- 
sure engine;  the  great  aim  being  to  form  a 
simple  and  portnhlc  engine,  where  water 
was  scarce,  and  where  I'conoiny  of  fuel  was 
an  object  of  less  moment.  These  engines 
were  intended  chiefly  to  propel  carriages  on 
railways.  Many  other  able  engineers  and 
mechanics  have  contributed,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  bring  this  great  invention  to 
its  present  degree  of  perfection;  Imt  it  is 
our  more  iiuinedintc  business  to  give  a 
deseriptinii  of  the  luAiii  features  of  the 
•team-engine  ns  it  now  exists. — As  the 
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most  fatal  accidents  have  occasionally  re- 
sulted either  from  imperfections  in  the 
boiler,  or  from  the  neglect  or  mismanage- 
ment of  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  to  it,  a few  Yvords  on  this  funda- 
mental part  of  the  steam-engine  are  indis- 
pensable. If  more  steam  be  generated,  at 
a given  rate  of  speed,  than  is  requisite  for 
that  speed,  the  boiler  being  overcharged 
will  burst ; unless  some  provision  be  made 
to  guard  against  such  a consequence.  Ac- 
cordingly  several  appendages,  by  way  of 
precaution,  are  attached  to  it.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  safety-valve,  which  allows  the 
escape  of  any  superfluity  of  vapour.  There 
is  also  the  self-acting  damper,  which  is  so 
adjusted  to  the  engine,  that  it  will  either 
descend  and  check  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
or  rise  and  thereby  increase  the  draught; 
and  the  self-acting  feeding-pipe,  the  use  of 
which  is  also  to  regulate  the  heat  in  the 
boiler,  and  to  prevent  the  metal  being  burnt 
and  destroyed  by  the  immoderate  action  of 
the  fire.  Gauge-cocks  are  also  provided,  by 
the  means  of  whieh  the  engineer  has  it 
always  in  his  power  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  boiler,  and  whether  or  not  the  self- 
acting damper  is  properly  performing  its 
duty.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  introduc- 
tion of  cylindrical  boilers  and  serpentine 
tubes,  by  which  increased  safety,  consider- 
able space,  a great  saving  of  fuel,  and  an 
accession  of  power  have  been  obtained. 
From  what  has  before  been  said,  it  will 
appear  that  in  high  pressure  engines  the 
steam  is  not  condensed ; but  after  having 
acted  on  the  piston,  is  allowed  to  blow  off 
into  the  air ; whereas,  in  low  pressure  en- 
gines it  passes  into  a separate  vessel,  where 
It  is  condensed ; on  which  account,  and  for 
other  reasons,  low  pressure  engines  do  not 
suit  a rail-road.  High  pressure  engines 
oeeupy  less  room,  require  less  fuel  than  low 
pressure  engines,  and  their  power  can  be 
increased  on  emergencies,  by  merely  in- 
creasing the  fire  ; but  the  risk  of  explosion 
is  thereby  very  considerably  increased. — To 
deseribe  the  various  applications  of  steam 
power  would  fur  exceed  our  limits:  but,  if 
we  except  its  adaptation  to  the  motion  of 
carriages,  perhaps  few  of  its  effects  arc 
more  astounding  than  in  the  raanutacture 
of  iron.  Thus  there  arc  factories  where  this 
resistless  power  is  seen,  with  its  mechanic 
claws,  seizing  masses  of  iron,  and  in  a few' 
minutes  delivering  them  out  again  pressed 
into  thin  sheets,  or  cut  into  bars  and  rib- 
bons, ns  if  the  iron  had  become  soft,  like 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  '\^ell,  in- 
deed, may  it  be  said,  that  " the  stenm- 
enginc  has  infinitely  increased  the  mass  of 
human  comforts,  and  rendered  cheap  and 
accessible  all  over  the  world  the  mnlcrials 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has  armed 
the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a 
powLT  to  wliich  110  limits  can  be 
completed  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the 
most  refractory  qualities  of  matter;  and 
laid  a sure  foundation  for  all  those  future 
miracles  of  mechanical  power  which  are  to 
add  to  and  reward  tlic  labours  of  after 
generations.  Already  it  has  become  a thing 

alike  stupendous  for  its  force  and  its  flexi- 
bility. The  trunk  of  an  elephant  that  can 
pick  up  a pin,  or  rend  an  oak,  is  nothing  to 
it.  It  can  engrave  a seal,  and  crush  masses 
of  obdurate  materials  like  wax  before  it; 
draw  out,  without  breaking,  a thread  as  tine 
ns  gossamer,  and  lift  a ship  of  war  like  a 
bauble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslin 
and  forge  anchors ; cut  steel  into  ribbons ; 
and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the  fury 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves.”  This,  and  far 
more  than  this,  is  strictly  true ; and  to 
w'hat  is  it  all  owing  but  to  the  genius  and 
perseverance  of  James  Watt  I Surely,  then, 
w e cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this 
article,  than  by  quoting  a portion  of  the 
speech  w’hich  M.  Arago,  the  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  France, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  that  institu- 
tion, in  admiration  of  our  illustrious  country- 
man : “ Gentlemen,”  said  lie,  ” this  creator 
of  six  or  eight  millions  of  workmen — of 
w'orkmen  indefatigable  and  industrious, 
among  whom  the  arm  of  authority  is  never 
called  upon  to  interpose  for  the  suppression 
of  revolt : this  man,  who,  by  his  brilliant 
inventions,  conferred  upon  England  the 
means  of  sustaining  itself  during  a political 
convulsion,  where  its  very  existence,  as  a 
nation,  was  endangered:  this  modem  Ar- 
chimedes, this  benefactor  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  wiiose  memory  future  generations 
w ill  eternally  bless — what  was  done  to  heap 
honour  upon  this  man?  The  peerage  is  in 
England  the  first  of  dignities,  the  highest 
of  national  rewards.  You  will  naturally 
suppose  that  Mr.  Watt  was  at  least  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage ! 
Such  a thing  was  never  even  thought  of.” 
‘‘  Futurity  will  behold  Wait  appear  before 
the  grand  jury  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
hemispbercs, — they  will  see  him  penetrat- 
ing, witli  the  aid  of  his  mighty  macliinc, 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  short 
period  of  a few  weeks,  to  the  depths  where, 
ocforc  bis  time,  it  would  have  required  a 
century  of  painful  labour  to  arrive — and 
there  opening  up  spacious  galleries  and 
mines,  clearing  them  in  a few  minutes  of 
the  humense  volumes  of  water  that  encum- 
ber them,  and  snatching  from  virgin  earth 
the  boundless  mineral  wealth  deposited 
tliere  by  bountiful  nature.  Uniting  deli- 
cacy with  power,  he  will  be  seen  twisting 
with  equal  success  the  immense  folds  of 
the  gigantic  cable,  bv  which  the  ship  of  the 
line  embraces  in  safety  her  anchor  in  tlic 
midst  of  the  tumultuous  tossing  waves;  and 
the  microscopic  filaments  of  the  delicate 
muslins  and  the  aerial  lacc,  which  float  on 
tiic  zcpliyrs  of  fashion.  • A fexv  oscillations 
of  the  same  machine  will  briu|riuto  culture 
extensive  swamps;  and  fertile  countnw 
will  he  rescued  from  the  periodic  and  dead- 
ly miasninta  raised  up  by  the  burning  heats 
of  a summer  sun.  Fopulatimi,  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  well  warmed,  increasing  wUn 
rapiditv,  is  fast  covering  with  elegant  man- 
sions tiic  surface  of  countries,  fonncrly  the 
deserts  of  thcworld,  and  which  eternal  bar- 
renness appeared  to  condemn  to  the  o- 
minion  of  beasts  of  prey.  In  a few  years, 
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what  are  now  but  hamlets,  wall  become  im- 
portant cities  : in  a few  rears,  towns  such 
as  Birmingham — where  already  one  reckons 
three  hundred  streets — will  take  rank  as 
the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  wealthiest 
cities  of  a powerful  kingdom.  Transferred 
to  our  ships,  the  steam-engine  will  replace 
an  hundred-fold  the  power  of  triple  and 
quadruple  ranks  of  rowers,  from  whom  our 
forefathers  exacted  a labour  reckoned  among 
the  severest  punishments  of  the  most  atro- 
cious crimin^s.  The  steam-engine,  in  con- 
clusion, drawing  in  its  train  thousands  of 
travellers,  will  traverse  the  railway  with  far 
greater  velocity  than  the  best  race-horse 
loaded  only  with  his  pigmv  jockey  T' 
STEAM  NAVIGATION.  One  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  art,  and  perhaps  in  its 
future  consequences  the  most  important 
invention  of  any  age,  is  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  It  is 
common  to  ascribe  this  to  Robert  Fulton, 
an  American  engineer;  but  although,  like 
Watt,  he  perfected  that  which  was  before 
scarcely  applied  to  any  useful  purimse,  wc 
are  bound  to  trace  its  origin  to  an  earlier 
date,  and,  in  so  doing,  wc  shall  show  the 
real  claims  of  Fulton.  So  long  ago  as  Dc- 
center,  1/3G,  a patent  for  a steam-boat  was 
taken  out  by  Jonathan  llull;  and  a de- 
scription, with  a drawing,  published  in  a 
pamphlet,  in  17^7?  under  the  title  of  “A 
description  and  draught  of  a new  invented 
machine  for  carrying  vessels  or  ships  out  of 
or  into  harbour,  port,  or  river,  against  wind 
or  tide,  or  in  a calm.'*  It  would,  however, 
appear  that,  from  want  of  encouragement, 
the  steam-boat  ■^vas  never  actually  con- 
structed. About  twenty  years  after  this, 
two  Americans,  named  John  Ramsey  and 
John  Fitch,  claimed  the  honour  of  invent- 
ing steam-boats,  as  also  did  Thomas  Paine, 
but  none  of  their  plans  were  ever  brought 
iuto  practice.  According  to  the  following 
version,  which  has  been  given  with  evident 
proofs  of  its  genuineness,  the  first  stcam- 
Doat  ever  known  to  succeed  was  the  inven- 
tion of  two  Scotchmen,  Mr.  Miller  of  Dal- 
swinton,  and  the  tutor  of  his  family,  Mr. 
James  Taylor;  the  former  being  the  first 
to  suggest  the  application  of  paddle-wheels 
in  the  propelling  of  vessels,  and  the  latter 
to  suggest  the  employment  of  steam  as 
the  moving  power  of  these  w heels.  So  far 
back  as  the  year  1788,  they  constructed  a 
boat  on  this  principle,  the  engine  of  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Syiningtoii,  then  a young 
engineer  in  Edinburgh.  Experiments  were 
m^e  with  this  boat  on  the  lake  of  Dal- 
swinton,  Dumfriesshire,  which  proved  high- 
ly satisfactory,  the  vessels  being  driven  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  Tiic  same  gen- 
tleman, in  tlie  following  year,  constructed, 
at  the  CaVron  foundry,  a larger  vessel,  whicli 
was  tried  on  the  Fortli  and  Clyde  canal  in 
November  and  December,  l/Hjf,  and  went 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  Soon 
after  this,  a inisimdcrstandiiig  arose  be- 
tween Messrs.  Miller  and  Taylor,  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  invention  was  hj  them 
for  some  lime  neglected.  Mr.  Symington, 
the  engineer,  meanw  hile,  did  not  ahaiidoii 


the  project.  Having  commenced  business 
at  Falkirk,  he,  in  1801,  built  another  expe- 
rimental steam-vessel,  which  w’as  also  tried 
with  success  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal, 
but  W’as  interdicted  by  the  canal  company, 
on  account  of  its  motion  destroying  the 
banks.  This  vessel,  which  lay  at  Lock 
Sixteen,  was  inspected  by  Mr,  Fulton,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  H.  Bell  of  Glasgow,  when 
on  a visit  to  the  Carron  works;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  1807  Mr.  Fulton 
launched  a steam-vessel  on  the  Hudson, 
and,  in  1812,  Mr.  Bell  another  upon  the 
Clyde,  being  respectively  the  first  vessels 
of  the  kind  used  for  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  new  and  old  hemispheres.  But 
Mr.  Fulton  met  w ith  all  the  obstacles  com- 
mon to  new  undertakings ; for  while  he 
was  building  his  first  steam-boat  at  New 
York,  the  project  was  viewed  by  the  public 
either  with  indifference,  or  w’ith  contempt, 
as  a visionary  scheme.  "Never,'*  to  use 
his  own  words,  "did  a single  encouraging 
remark,  a bright  hope,  a warm  wish,  cross 
my  path.  Silence  itself  was  but  politeness, 
veiling  its  doubts  or  hiding  its  reproaches. 
At  length  the  day  arrived  w'hcn  the  experi- 
ment W’as  to  be  put  into  operation.  To  me 
it  was  a most  trving  and  interesting  occa- 
sion. I invited  many  friends  to  go  on 
board  to  witness  the  first  successful  trip. 
Many  of  them  did  me  the  favour  to  attend, 
as  a matter  of  personal  respect;  but  it  was 
manifest  they  did  it  w’ith  reluctance,  fearing 
to  be  the  partners  of  my  mortification,  and 
not  of  my  triumph.  1 w as  well  aware,  that 
in  my  case  there  were  many  reasons  to 
doubt  of  my  own  success.  The  machinery 
was  new  and  ill-inadc;  many  parts  of  it 
were  constructed  by  mechanics  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  work ; and  unexpected  difii- 
cultics  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
present  themselves  from  other  causes.  The 
moment  arrived  in  which  the  word  was  to 
be  given  fur  the  vessel  to  move.  My  friends 
were  in  groups  on  the  deck.  Tlicre  was 
anxiety  mixed  with  fear  among  them.  They 
wore  silent,  and  sad,  and  weary.  1 rend  in 
their  looks  nothing  but  disaster,  and  almost 
repented  of  my  efforts.  The  signal  was 
given,  and  the  boat  moved  on  a short  dis- 
tance, and  then  stopped  and  hccainc  iiii- 
inovnblc.  To  the  silence  of  the  preceding 
moment  now  succeeded  murmurs  of  dis- 
content, and  agitations,  and  w hispers,  and 
shrugs.  1 could  hear  distinctly  repeated, 
'I  told  you  it  would  he  so — it  is  a foolish 
scheme— 1 wish  wc  were  well  out  of  it.'  1 
elevated  myself  upon  a platform,  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly.  I stated  that  I knew 
not  what  was  the  matter;  hut  if  they  would 
be  quiet  and  indulge  me  for  half  an  hour,  I 
would  cither  go  on  or  abandon  the  voyage 
for  that  time.  This  short  rcsjiite  was  con- 
ceded without  objection.  I went  below  and 
examined  the  machinery,  and  discovered 
liiat  the  cause  was  a slight  mniforinatinn 
of  some  of  the  work.  In  a short  period  it 
was  obviated.  Tlic  boat  was  put  again  in 
motion.  Hhe  continued  to  move  on.  All 
were  still  incredulous.  None  seemed  wil- 
ling  to  trust  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses. 
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"We  left  tlie  fair  city  of  New  York ; we  pass- 
ed through  the  romantic  and  ever-varying 
scenery  of  the  highlands ; we  descried  the 
clustering  houses  of  Albany;  we  reached 
its  shores ; yet  even  then  imagination  su- 
perseded the  force  of  fact.  It  was  doubted 
if  it  could  be  done  again,  or  if  it  could  be 
made,  in  any  case,  of  any  greatvalue.^'  This 
problem,  however,  was  soon  solved.  He 
constructed  new  boats  with  various  improve- 
ments ; and  every  succeeding  effort  added  to 
their  utility  and  his  fame.  A fewyeai’s  only 
elapsed  before  they  were  introduced  into 
Britain.  At  first  the  public  viewed  them 
with  manifest  distrust;  but  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world  being  particularly 
directed  to  a mode  of  navigation  which  now 
appeared  likely  to  supersede  all  others,  every 
method  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  to- 
wards their  improvement  was  called  into 
action  ; till  at  length  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  national  art  and  science  produced 
those  “ocean  steamers"  which  float  across 
the  Atlantic — the  triumph  of  art  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  We  shall  not  al- 
lude to  the  steam-boats  which  crowd  our 
rivers,  or  the  steam-packets  which  regularly 
cross  the  British  channel : these  arc  already 
become  too  familiar  to  the  public  to  require 
a comment;  but  we  must  not  dismiss  the 
subject  without  attempting  to  convey  an 
idea  of  those  stupendous  vessels  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  We  accordingly  take  the 
Great  fFestern  and  the  British  Queen  ns  spe- 
cimens of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished ; and  the  following  particulars  \yill 
show  to  what  perfection  steam  navigation 
has  arrived.  The  splendid  steam  machinery 
of  the  Great  Western  was  constructed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Mauds- 
lay  and  Field:  Length  of  vessel  between 
perpendiculars,  212  ft.  ; extreme  length, 
23G  ft,;  depth  of  hold  2.'J  ft.  3 in.;  extreme 
breadth  of  beam  35  ft.  •!  in. ; width  from 
outside  to  outside  of  paddle-case  5Sft.4in.; 
draught  of  water  (loaded)  16  ft.;  burthen 
in  tons  1340;  diameter  of  paddle-w'heels  28 
ft.;  length  of  paddle-boards  10  ft.;  height 
of  centre  of  shafts  18  ft.  5 in.;  numbers  of 
revolutions  per  minute  15  to  16;  diameters 
of  shafts  15  and  16  inches;  width  of  bear- 
ings 1 ft.  3 in. ; diameter  of  cylinders  6 ft. 

1 in.;  length  of  stroke  ^ ft.:  diameter  of 
air-pump  3 ft,  4 in. ; length  of  stroke  of  do. 

3 ft.  0 in.;  length  from  centre  of  shaft  to 
centre  of  cylinder  19  ft.  6 in.;  width  from 
centre  to  centre  of  engines  13  ft. ; four 
boilers  of  equal  dimensions,  length  11  ft. 

C in.— width  9 ft.  6 in.— height  16  ft.  9 in. ; 
weight  of  engines  about  200  tons;  do.  boil- 
ers 100  do.;  waterin  boilersSO do.;  intend- 
ed to  carry  coals  in  tons  600  do. ; capable 
of  carrying  800  do.;  consumption  of  coals, 
one  and  n quarter  tons  per  hour,  when  en- 
gines are  in  full  work  ; or  30  tons  i>er.  day  ; 
600  tons  will  give  20  full  days'  consumption : 
700  do.  23‘^  do.;  800  do.  26«/j  do.  The 
Great  Western  left  Bristol  on  her  first  tnp,  | 
April  8,  1838,  and  reached  New  York  on  the  | 
•Mtli,  thus  having  been  fifteen  days  five 
lioms  on  her  vtiyagc.  Her  daily  rales 
were— 240,  213,  206,  231,  212,  218,  2H,  243, 


185,  169,  206,  183,  192,  198,  *230  miles,  and  i 
fifty  to  harbour,  making  a total  distance  of  , 
3223  miles.  Out  of  600  tons  of  coals,  she  z 
consumed  only  450,  having  used  resin,  and  ~ 
steamed  all  the  way.  Her  mean  daily  rate  , % 
was  215  miles,  and  hourly  nine,  with  unfa-  ' « 
vourable  weather  and  strong  head  winds.  * if 
She  has  since  frequently  performed  the  pi 
same  distanceiu  very  considerably  less  time.  P 
In  her  second  voyage  out  and  home,  she  k 
is  computed  to  have  netted  about  .£'3000  ; t 
over  and  above  her  expenses;  and  in  ber  . o 
third  outward  voyage,  ^3500.  The  British  ■ ^ 
Queen,  built  for  the  British  and  American  ^ 
Steam  Na\igation  Company,  by  Messrs.  H 
Curling  and  Young,  is  the  largest  vessel  « 
ever  launched,  and  the  proportion  between  ® 
her  power  and  tonnage  is  stated  to  be  more  c 
advantageous  than  that  observed  in  the  ; £ 
Great  Western.  The  length  of  this  gigantic  ^ 
vessel  from  figure-head  to  taffrail  is  275  ft.,  ; « 
being  about  35  feet  longer,  it  is  said,  than  k 
any  ship  in  the  British  navy:  length  on  c 
upper  deck  245  ft.;  of  keel  223  ft.;  40  ft.  ® 
4 in.  breadth  between  the  paddle-boxes;  ^ 
and  27  ft.  1 in*  deep  from  the  floor  to  the  > 
under  side  of  the  spar  deck.  The  engines  ^ r 
are  two  of  250  horse  power  each,  with  cy-  | 5 
linders  77^  inches  in  diameter,  and  7 ft.  j 
stroke : they  are  to  be  fitted  with  Hall's  pa-  i k 
tent  condensers,  in  addition  to  the  com-  « 
mon  ones ; diameter  of  paddle-wheels  30  ft,  t 
She  displaces  at  16  ft.  deep,  2740  tons  of  * 
water;  her  computed  tonnage  is  1862  tons.  J 

One  of  the  greatest  diflicuities  encoun-  j 

tered  in  applying  steam  to  the  purposes  of  I f 
navigation,  arises  from  the  necessity  of  j 5 
having  to  supply  the  boiler  with  sea-water.  I r- 
The  salt  not  being  evaporated,  remains  in  1 J 
the  boiler;  and  as  a constant  egression  of  | ^ 
steam  from  the  boiler  causes  as  regular  an  j u 
iucrcasc  of  salt,  its  accumulation  soon  he-  S 
comes  greater  than  what  water  is  capable  ® 
of  holding  in  solution  ; a deposition  of  salt  I < 
in  the  boilers  immediately  commences,  j 
which  in  process  of  time  would  fill  them.  | ^ 
As  an  encrustation  on  the  inner  surface  of  j ® 
tlie  boilers  is  also  thus  fonned,  the  heat  » 
is  impeded  by  it,  and  the  metal  in  some  in-  j Z.\ 
stances  rises  to  such  a temperature  above  I o 
the  water,  that  the  boilers  become  red  hot  : P 
and  burn.  The  consequence  is,  a rapid  dc-  1 < 

structionofthcboiler, an  unnecessary  waste  j 5 

of  fuel,  and  great  labour  in  removing  the  ^ ^ 
crust  at  the  termination  of  each  voyage.  « 
To  remedy  this  seiiuus  inconvenience,  sc-  ® 
veral  plans  have  been  suggested;  but  tlic  o 
most  effectual  appears  to  be  the  patent  ernj-  ^ 
denser,  invented  by  Mr.  S.  Hall  of  Bnsford, 
near  Nottingham.  It  would  occupy  too  ► 
much  of  our  space  to  detail  the  mode  by  ^ 
which  this  condenser  effects  the  desired  ob-  ^ 
ject ; hut  it  may  he  nccsesan*  so  far  to  ex-  r 
plain  it  as  to  state,  that  while  the  steam  is  . 
continuously  passing  through  the  inside  of  J 
the  tubes,  a regular  stream  of  cold  tea-  k 
water  is  injected  by  a force  puniji  into  the  « 

cistern,  and  made  to  circulate  among  them, 

which,  cooling  their  external  surfaces 
causes  a condensation  of  the  steam. 
water  is  again  fnrcc<l  into  the  sen  and  re-  [ 
ydaeed  by  a fresh  supply  troin  the  forecj 
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STE^aiC  ACID  UAS  NO  ACTION  UPON  AN  INKUSION  OV  LITMUS  WUKN  COLO,  BUT  WIIKN  HOT  CHANGES  ITS  BLUE  COLOUll  TO  UBD. 
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ATTER  BEING  MELTED,  STEARIC  ACID  SOLIDIFIES  AT  15S^  FAURENUEIT. 
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pump;  so  that  a reg:ulAr  curreut  of  cold 
water  dow’s  incessantly  through  among  the 
tubes.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  in  fact, 
no  waste  of  the  water  originally  introduced 
into  the  boilers  can  take  place,  but  wbat 
arises  from  leakage ; so  that  if  the  boilers 
be  filled  with  pure  water,  it  may  be  worked 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  advantages  of 
Hall's  patent  steam  condensers  are  now 
fully  established ; and  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  it  matters  not  how  hard  the 
wind  blows,  or  how  heavy  the  sea  rolls,  the 
same  uniform  pow  er  is  maintained  as  in  a 
calm ; and  while  common  enrines,  under 
similar  circumstances,  cannot  Keep  up  the 
vacuum  to  a higher  point  than  from  20  to 
25  inches,  the  patent  engines  obtain  a steady 

vacuum  of  from  29  to  29%  inches. With 

the  following  account  of  the  Archimedean 
steamer,  built  upon  an  entirely  new'  prin- 
ciple, and  launched  from  the  yard  of  Mr. 
\Vynn  of  Mill-wall,  we  must  conclude : The 
engine  is  placed  amid-ships,  as  in  other 
steam-vessels,  and  the  propeller,  or  paddle, 
w’hich  is  under  the  stem,  is  worked  by  a 
communicating  shaft,  acting  upon  “ the 
screw  of  Archimedes,”  in  the  application  or 
use  of  which  the  invention  is  grounded. 
The  propeller  being  placed  under  the  stem, 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  paddles, 
which  act  themselves  as  a backwater,  is 
avoided ; and  great  benefit  is  derived  in 
seas  when  the  w’ind  is  on  the  beam,  w'hen, 
instead  of  a great  portion  of  the  power 
being  lost,  os  before,  the  paddle  works  as 
effectuallv  as  in  calm  weather.  Should  it 
be  desirable  to  remove  the  steam-power,  the 
same  may  be  imfncdiatcly  unshipped,  and 
its  action  may  be  stopped,  and  sailing  pow  er 
substituted.  The  dimensions  of  this  vessel 
ore: — extreme  length,  fore  and  aft,  125  ft.; 
length  between  perpendiculars  107  ft. ; 
breadth  of  beam  22  ft.  6 in. ; depth  of  hold 
13  ft. ; diameter  of  screw*  7 ft. ; length  of 
screw  ft  ft ; engines  of  horse  pow'cr. 

Sl'EAM-GUrs*.  Many  of  our  readers 
must  have  seen  Perkins's  Stcam-guii  exhi- 
bited at  tl>e  ” Gallery  of  Practical  Science'' 
in  the  Strand.  It  discharges  a current  of 
fifty  balls  in  two  seconds,  against  an  iron 
target,  and  ran  be  re-charged  in  ns  many 
more,  propelling  the  bolls  cither  singly  or 
in  volleys,  so  that  it  is  possible  todisdiargc 
420  balls  in  a minute,  or  25,200  halls  in  an 
hour.  The  stcain-^n,  os  will  be  seen,  has 
been  regarded  as  likely  to  become  a mighty 
instrumc;it  of  human  butchery;  it  is  nut, 
however,  as  an  engine  of  war  alone  that  it 
deverves  attention,  hut  ns  a proof  of  the 
extraordinary  p^iwcr  of  the  high  pressure  of 
' steam,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
I be  obtained.  As  early  as  1805,  the  French 
, general  Chasseloup  is  said  to  have  show  n 
: tlie  povsibility  of  preparing  strain  artillery. 

1 In  IHM,  a French  ciiginecrconstructcd  ord- 
I naiicp  of  tins  sort:  the  generator  furnish* 
ing  steam  for  six  pieces  of  artillery,  while 
tlie  turning  of  n cork  supplied  all  the  nieces 
at  once  with  the  balls  and  steam  : this  ma* 
chine  could  make  150  discharges  in  a mi- 
nute. But  a still  more  extraordinary  ap- 
plication of  steam  power  to  artillery  is  de- 


scribed by  the  inventor,  Jacob  Perkins,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Franklin  Journal, 
dated  March  8, 1827 : — “ 1 am  now*  engaged,” 
says  lie,  ” in  building  steam  artillery  as  well 
as  musketry,  for  the  French  government. 
The  piece  of  ordnance  is  to  throw'  sixty 
balls,  of  four  pounds  each,  in  a minute,  with 
the  correctness  of  the  rifled  musket,  and  to 
a proportionate  distance.  A musket  is  also 
attached  to  the  same  generator,  for  throw'- 
ing  a stream  of  lead  from  the  bastion  of  a 
fort,  and  is  made  so  far  portable  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  moved  from  one  bastion  to 
anoUicr.  'Phe  musket  is  to  throw  from  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand  bullets  per  mi- 
nute, as  occasion  may  require,  and  that  for 
any  given  length  of  time.  I am  w ithin  the 
truth  when  I say  that,  if  the  discharges  are 
rapid,  one  pound  of  coals  will  throw  as  many 
badls  as  four  pounds  of  pow'dev,” 

STEARTC  ACID,  or  STEARTNE,  is 
the  solid  constituent  of  tallow,  olive  oil,  and 
other  unctuous  substances,  converted  into 
a crystaline  mass  by  saponifleatiou  with 
alkaline  matter,  and  abstraction  of  the  al- 
kali by  an  acid.  By  this  process  three 
acids,  called  etearic,  maryaric,  and  oleic, 
are  produced.  The  atearine  used  by  the 
manufacturers,  is  obtained  from  the  St. 
Petersburgh  or  Odessa  tallow,  although  it 
is  sometimes  used  when  procured  from  ve- 
getable oils.  It  is  converted  into  stearic 
acid  by  boiling  it  with  one  part  of  quick- 
lime to  eight  of  stcarine,  and  afterwards 
separating  it  by  suluhuric  acid.  It  is  fur- 
ther cleansed  from  oleic  acid,  which  is  pre- 
sent, by  congealing  it,  and  subjecting  it  to 
pressure.  Tlie  stearic  acid  thus  procured 
18  not  quite  pure;  it  is  again  and  again 
washed  with  a weak  acid,  and  the  same 
process  is  repeated,  to  abstract  from  it 
whatever  oleic  acid  may  remain  behind. 
The  pure  stearic  acid  is  scini-transpnrcnt, 
lins  a waxy  appearance,  and  closely  resem- 
bles spermaceti.  It  is  melted  in  a silver 
pun,  because  other  metals  w'ould  colour  it; 
wiicu  at  a proper  temperature,  it  is  poured 
into  the  moulds,  and  mnus  a candle  closely 
resembling  one  made  with  wax.  If  tltc 
temperature  be  raised  too  high,  the  acid 
crystnliscs,  and  becomes  brittle;  two  qua- 
lities by  which  it  is  rendered  nearly  un- 
saleable, but  which  may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  a little  wax,  magnesia,  or 
French  chalk.  Manufacturers,  however, 
had  recourse  to  a very  pernicious  practice, 
employing  white  arsenic  to  prevent  this 
brittleness.  At  flrst,  n very  sinnll  quantity 
was  used — viz.  onc-ci^hth  of  n grain  in  n 
candle;  hut  after  n time  it  was  much  in- 
creased, eight  ounces  being  added  to  tlio 
cut.;  however,  since  liic  iiivcsligntiun  that 
has  taken  place,  and  since  the  puolicntioii  of 
the  various  facts  relative  to  the  employment 
of  this  poison,  mniiurncturcrs  have  almost 
entirely  ceased  to  make  use  of  it,  so  that 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  has,  in 
this  instance,  been  of  service. 

S’l'F,  A'riTE,  in  mineralogy,  n sub-spe- 
cies of  rliomhuidiil  mien.  It  is  n compact 
stone,  white,  green,  gray,  brown  or  mar- 
hlcd.  It  is  found  in  mctnllifcruus  veins, 
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STEATITE,  A3IONG  OTHER  USES,  IS  DUSTED  IN  POWDER  UPON  THE  INSIDE  OF  BOOTS,  TO  3IAKE  THE  PEET  GLIDE  EASILY  INTO  THEM. 
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with  the  ores  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver, 
and  tin.  It  is  sometimes  called  soap-stone^ 
from  the  magnesia  which  it  contains  mak* 
ing  it  soft,  and  apparently  unctuous  to  the 
touch.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  and  for  taking  greasy  spots  out 
of  silk  and  woollen  stuffs ; it  is  also  em- 
ployed in  polishing  gypsum,  serpentine, 
and  marble,  "When  pounded,  and  slightly 
burned,  it  forms  the  basis  of  certain  cos 
metics ; and  among  the  more  useful  appli- 
cations of  steatite  is  that  of  diminishing 
the  friction  of  machinery,  lluinboldt  as 
sures  us  that  the  Otomacks,  a savage  race 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  live  for  nearly 
three  months  of  the  year  on  a kind  of  i>ot- 
ter*8  clay;  and  many  other  savages  eat 
great  quantities  of  steatite,  although  it  con- 
tains no  sort  of  nourishment. 

STEEL,  iron  combined  with  a small  por- 
tion of  carbon.  Iron,  on  being  made  into 
steel,  becomes  harder  than  any  other  metal 
It  is  tempered,  or  hardened,  by  plunging  it, 
when  hot,  into  cold  water.  If  heated,  and 
not  subsequently  plunged  into  water,  it  re 
mains  soft ; but  when  refined  and  hardened, 
it  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  making  of  su- 
perior edge-tools.  Steel  may  be  made  three 
hundred  times  dearer  than  standard  gold, 
weight  for  weight;  six  steel  wire-springs 
for  watch  pendulums  weigh  one  grain,  to 
the  artists,  Ts.  Gd.  each,  equal  to  21.  Ss. ; one 

grain  of  gold  being  of  2d.  value. The  «a- 

tural  steel,  or  German  steel,  is  an  impure 
and  variable  kind  of  steel  procured  from 
cast-iron,  or  obtained  at  once  from  the  ore. 
It  has  the  property  of  being  easily  welded, 
either  to  iron  or  to  itself.  Its  grain  is  un 
equally  grnn'ilar;  its  colour  usually  blue; 
and  it  acquires  onl^  a middling  hardness. 
The  natural  steel,  yielded  by  cast-iron,  ma- 
nufactured in  the  refining  houses,  is  known 
by  the  general  name  of /urnnee  and 

that  which  has  only  been  once  treated  with 
a refining  furnace,  is  particularly  called 
rough  steel.  The  best  cast-iron  for  the 
purpose  of  making  natural  steel,  is  that 
obtained  from  the  brown  hicmatile,  or  from 
the  sparry  iron  ore. 

STEEL'YAED,  or  Roman  balance,  in 
mechanics,  a balance  by  which  the  gravi- 
ties  of  different  bodies  are  found,  Nxith  the 
assistance  of  a single  weight.  It  consists 
of  a rod  or  bar  marked  with  notches,  de- 
signating the  number  of  pounds  and  ounces, 
and  a weight  which  is  movable  along  this 
bar,  and  which  is  made  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  body  by  being  removed  at  a 
proper  distance  from  tlic  fulcrum. 

STEER'AGE,  in  a ship  of  war,  an  apart- 
ment before  the  bulk-iicad  of  the  great 
cabin,  where  the  steersman  stands.  Also 
an  apartment  in  the  forepart  of  a ship  for 

passengers. Sieerage-scay,  that  degree  of 

progressive  movement  of  a ship,  whirii  ren- 
ders her  governable  by  the  helm. 
tileersman,  the  man  at  the  helm  employed 
to  regulate  the  aliip's  course. 

8T  E G N OT'  I C S,  medicines  proper  to 
stop  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  or  einunc- 
tones  of  the  body,  when  relaxed  or  lace- 
rated. 


STEIN'HEILLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a va- 
riety of  iolite. 

STEL'ECHITE,  a fine  kind  of  storax. 

STELLA'T/E,  the  47th  Liunacan  natural 
order  of  plants,  with  leaves  disposed  round 
the  stem  in  a star-like  form. 

STEL'LATE,  or  STEL'LATED,  in  bo- 
tany, an  epithet  used  when  more  leaves 
than  two  surround  the  stem  in  a whorl,  or 
when  they  radiate  like  a star.  A stellate 
bristle  is  when  a little  star  of  smaller  ^mirs 
is  afiixed  to  the  end.  A stellate  Jloxcer  is  a 
radiate  flower. 

STEM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a plant 
which  sustains  the  root,  leaves,  and  fiower. 
The  main  stock,  or  firm  part  which  sup- 
ports the  branches. Stem,  in  ship-build- 

ing, the  circular  piece  of  timber  into  which* 
the  two  sides  of  the  ship  are  united  at  the 
fore-end;  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  as  op- 
posed to  the  stern. From  stem  to  stern, 

from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 

STEMTLES,  in  mining,  cross  bars  of 
wood  in  the  shafts  of  a mine. 

STEN'CILLING,  a method  of  painting 
un  walls  with  a stencil,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
figures  on  paper  hangings. 

STENOG'RAPIIY,  the  art  of  xxTiting  in 
short-hand,  by  using  abbreviations  or  cha- 
racters for  whole  words.  Some  systems 
are  replete  with  unmeaning  symbols  and 
ill-judged  contractions ; while  others  are 
too  prolix,  by  containing  a multiplicity  of 
characters,  and  those  characters  not  simple 
or  easily  remembered.  No  system  of  arbi- 
trary signs,  in  fact,  however  scientific,  can, 
without  extensive  practice,  be  of  much  use 
to  the  student;  and  it  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising that  many  of  our  most  expert  re- 
porters neglect  or  abandon  the  study  of  it 
altogether. 

S'i'ENTO'RlAN  [from  Stentor,  a herald  | 
in  liomcr,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as  the 
united  voices  of  fifty  other  men  j,  able  to  ut-  | 
ter  a very  loud  sound.  The  word  sientoro-  i 
phonic  is  also  sometimes,  though  rarclVj  i 
used. 

STEPPES,  in  Russia,  an  uncultivated 
tract  of  land  or  desert  of  great  extent. 

STEUEOG'RAPIIY,  the  art  of  drawing 
the  forms  and  figures  of  solids  upon  a 
plane. 

STEREOM'ETRY,  that  part  of  geometry 
which  teaches  the  art  of  measuring  solids, 
or  ascertaining  the  solid  contents  of  bodies. 

STEREOrUMY,  the  science  or  art  of 
cutting  solids  into  certain  figures  or  sec- 
tions; ns  walls  or  other  members  in  the 
profiles  of  architecture. 

STE  REOTYPE,  an  entire  solid  plate  or 
piece  of  type  cast  from  an  impression  m 
gy])sum  of  a page  composed  with  movable 
types.  Thus  we  say,  a book  is  printed  on 
stereotype,  or  r«  stereotype.  In  the  latter 
use,  the  word  seems  rather  to  signify  the 
workmanship,  or  manner  of  printing,  than  I 
the  plate.  (See  Piuntino.] 

STKH'LING,  in  English  rommerre,  " 
term  which  is  nn]>lied  to  money,  sicinty- I 
ing  that  it  ik  of  tlie  fixed,  or  stanfianl,  nn* 
tional  value;  thus,  " a pound  sterling  **1 
ii(»t  indefinitely  '*  a jiound,”  but  “ an  Lug*  j 
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lish  pound.”  Camden  appears  to  offer  the 
true  etymology  of  this  word,  w hen  be  de- 
rives it  from  easterling,  and  corroborates, 
if  not  demonstrates,  the  propriety. of  this 
sug'-.estion,  by  quoting  old  deeds,  where 
Eiigiish  coin  is  always  called  nummi  easier- 
lingi.  In  explanation,  he  observes,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Kichard  I.  money  coined  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Germany  grew'  to  be 
much  esteemed  in  England,  on  account  of 
its  purity : this  money  was  called  ensterling 
money,  as  all  the  people  of  those  parts 
were  called  easterlings ; and  in  consequence 
of  the  partiality  related,  some  of  the  easier- 
ling  coiners  were  mvited  into  this  kingdom, 
to  perfect  its  coinage,  which  was  thence- 
forward denominated  easterling,  esterling, 
or  sterling.  During  a considerable  period, 
the  only  coin  in  England  was  one  of  about 
the  value  of  a penny:  whence  it  happens, 
that  many  ancient  wTiters  use  the  word 
easterling  as  a substantive,  and  synony- 
mously with  penny.  -The  word  sterling 

has  also  a more  general  application.  We 
speak  of  sterling  value,  sterling  worth,  or 
Sterling  wit;  thereby  meaning  genuine  and 
of  good  quality. 

STERN,  the  hind  part  of  a ship  or  other 

vessel. Stem-chase,  a cannon  placed  in 

a ship’s  stern,  pointed  backward,  and  in- 
tended to  annoy  a ship  that  is  in  pursuit  of 
her.  -Stem-frame,  the  several  pieces  of 

timber  which  form  the  stem  of  a ship. 

Stem-post,  a straight  piece  of  timber, 
erected  on  the  extremity  of  the  keel  to 
support  the  rudder,  and  terminate  the  ship 
behind. 

STER'NUM,  in  imatomy,  the  os  pectoris, 
or  breast-bone,  a cartilaginous  bone  which 
composes  the  fore-part  of  the  breast,  and 
into  which  the  ribs  arc  fitted;  fonning  the 
front  of  the  human  chest  from  the  neck  to 
the  stomach. 

STER'TOR,  a noisy  kind  of  respiration, 
such  as  is  observed  in  cases  of  apoplexy  ; 
loud  snoring  or  snorting. 

8TETII'08C0I*E,  in  medicine,  a tubular 
instrument  for  discovering,  by  auscultation, 
the  minutest  variations  from  the  healthy 
standard.  This  is  done  by  the  physician 
applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest  or 
abdomen  of  a patient,  and  putting  the  car 
to  the  narrow  end.  This  useful  instrument 
was  invented  by  Eaennec,  in  the  l.Sth  cen- 
tury, and  improved  by  Dr.  Forbes. 

STKW'ARI),  a man  employed  in  great 
families  to  superintend  the  hnusehola  ge- 
nerally, to  collect  the  rents  or  income, 
keep  the  accounts,  &c.  A steward  is  al- 
ways a principal  olhceT  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion.— The  greatest  ofllcer  under  t!>c  crown 
is  the  lord  high  stetcard  of  England,  an 
office  that  was  anciently  the  inheritance  of 
the  earls  of  Leicester,  till  forfeited  by  8iiiu)n 
de  Mountfnrt,  to  king  Henry  III.  Rut  the 
power  of  this  officer  is  so  very  great,  that  it 
has  not  been  judged  safe  to  trust  it  any 
longer  in  the  hands  of  a subject,  excepting 
only  pro  hue  rire,  ocrasinnally ; as  to  offi- 
ciate at  A coronation,  at  tlie  arraignment  (»f 
a iiohlemmi  for  high  treason,  or  on  otlier 
sotenin  occasions.  During  his  office,  tlie 

steward  hears  a white  staff  in  his  hand, 
and  on  the  trial,  &c.  being  ended,  he  breaks 
the  staff,  and  with  it  his  commission  ex- 
pires.— There  is  likewise  a lord  steward  of 
the  royal  household,  who  is  the  chief  officer 

of  the  court,  &c. In  colleges,  an  officer 

who  provides  food  for  the  students,  and  su- 
perintends the  concerns  of  the  kitchen. 
—In  a ship  of  war,  an  officer  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  purser  to  distribute  provi- 
sions to  the  officers  and  crew. — In  other 
ships,  n man  who  superintends  the  provi- 
sions and  liquors,  and  supplies  the  table. 

STHE'NIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  diseases  in  general  which  arise 
from  excessive  excitement ; the  opposite  of 
asthenic  diseases,  or  such  as  arise  from 
debility. 

STICK'LE-BACK,  in  ichthyology,  a 
small  fish  of  the  genus  Gaaterosteus,  of  se- 
veral species.  The  common  species  seldom 
grows  to  the  length  of  two  inches. 

STIG'IMA,  in  botany,  the  top  of  the  pistil 
where  the  pollen  is  received.  It  is  moist 
and  pubescent,  to  detain  and  burst  the  pro- 
lific pow’der. 

STIGMA'TA,  the  po^bs  in  insects 

through  which  air  is  respired. Stigmata, 

in  antiquity,  certain  marks  impressed  on 
the  left  shoulders  of  the  soldiers  w heu  en- 
listed.—were  also  a kind  of 
notes  or  abbreviations,  consisting  only  of 
points  disposed  various  ways,  as  in  trian- 
gles, squares,  crosses,  &c. 

STIG'MATIZING,  in  antiquity,  the  act 
of  affixing  a mark  upon  slaves,  sometimes 
as  a punishment,  but  more  usually  in  order 
to  know  them.  It  was  done  by  applying  a 
red-hot  iron,  marked  with  certain  letters, 
to  their  foreheads,  till  n fair  impression 
was  made,  and  then  pouring  ink  into  the 
furrows,  that  the  inscription  might  be  the 
more  conspicuous.  Stigmatising,  among 
some  nations,  was,  however,  looked  upon 
as  a distinguishing  mark  of  honour  and 
nobility. 

8TIJ/R1TE,  a mineral  of  a shining  pearly 
lustre,  and  a whitish  or  gray  colour.  It  has 
sometimes  been  called  foliated  zeolite  or 
rndinted  zeolite. 

STILL,  a chemical  apparatus  for  vapor- 
izing compound  fluids,  and  rc-condensing 
the  vapours  of  each  of  the  component  parts 
as  they  are  successively  raised  by  heat.  It 
consists  of  an  alctiibic,  a worm,  a refrigera- 
tor, and  a rcrccivcr. 

8TILFNOSID  ERITE,  a mineral  of  a 
brownish  black  colour,  iimssivc,  in  curving 
concretions,  splendent  and  resinous. 

STIM'ULANT,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
for  whatever  excites  and  increases  tlu*  ac- 
tion of  the  moving  fibres  or  organs  of  an 

animal  body. To  stimulate,  in  a general 

sense,  is  to  rouse  or  auimatc  to  action  by 
some  powerful  motive.  In  a medical  sense, 
to  exi'ltc  or  iiiereasc  bodily  action;  as  to 
stimulate  a torpid  limb  ; or  to  stintulate  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

STIM'ULUH,  any  medicine  or  aliment 
which  increases  or  excites  the  energy  of  an 

animal. In  a general  sense,  that  wliieh 

rouses  the  mind  or  spirits;  as,  the  hope  of 

T).  ■ 
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gain  is  a powerful  stimulus  to  labour  and 
action. 

STING,  a barbed  spear,  projected  by 
many  insects  in  defence  from  real  or  sup- 
posed dangers.  In  most  instances,  this 
instrument  is  a tube,  through  which  a poi- 
sonous matter  is  discharged,  which  inflames 
the  flesh,  and  in  some  instances  proves  fatal. 

STIPEN'DIARY,  one  who  performs  ser- 
vices for  a settled  compensation,  or  sti- 
pend, either  by  the  day,  month,  or  year. 

STl'PES,  or  STIPE,  in  botany,  a species 
of  stem  passing  into  leaves,  or  not  distinct 
from  the  leaf.  The  stem  of  a fungus  is  also 
called  a sfipe.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
the  filament  or  slender  stalk  which  sup- 
ports the  pappus  or  down,  and  connects  it 
with  the  seed. 

STIPTTATE,  in  botany,  supported  by  or 
elevated  on  a stipe. 

STIP'PLING,  in  the  arts,  a method  of 
engraving  in  dots,  as  distinguished  from 
etching  in  lines.  [See  Engraving.] 

STIPULA'TION,  a contract  or  bargain  ; 
as,  the  stipulations  of  the  allied  powers  to 
furnish  each  his  contingent  of  troops. 

STIP'ULE,  or  STIP'ULA,  in  botany,  a 
scale  situate  at  the  base  of  nascent  petioles 
or  peduncles  : stipules  are  in  pairs  or  soli- 
tary. 

STIR'RUP,  in  ship-building,  a piece  of 
timber  put  under  the  keel  when  some  part 

of  it  is  lost. Stirrups,  in  a ship,  short 

ropes,  having  their  upper  ends  plaited,  and 
nailed  round  the  yards,  and  eyes  made  in 
their  lower  ends,  through  which  the  horses 
are  reeved,  to  keep  them  parallel  to  the 
yards. 

STl'VER,  a Dutch  coin,  equal  to  about  a 
halfpenny  in  value. 

S'l’OVE,  in  antiquity,  porticos  in  Athens, 
which  were  the  resort  of  philosophers,  par- 
ticularly the  Stoics. 

STOAT,  in  zoology,  a sort  of  weasel ; a 
variety  of  the  ermine:  iiinMusiela  erminca 
of  Linnrous. 

STOCK,  in  commerce,  any  fund  consist- 
ing of  money  or  goods  employed  by  a per- 
son in  trade,  particularly  the  sum  of  money 
raised  by  a company  for  carrying  on  any 
trading  concern.— StocA  is  a general  name 
for  the  capitals  of  our  trading  companies. 
It  is  a word  also  that  denotes  any  sum  of 
money  which  has  been  lent  to  government, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a certain  interest 
till  the  money  is  repaid.  Hence  the  price 
of  stocks,  or  rates  per  cent.,  arc  the  several 
sums  for  which  101)/.  of  those  respective 
stocks  sell  at  any  given  time.  The  deno- 
minations of  the  existing  stoeks  arc,  three 
per  cent,  consols,  three  per  cent,  reduced, 
threc-and-a-half  per  cent,  reduced,  four  per 
cent.  182f),  threc-and-a-half  per  cent.  1818, 
three  per  cent.  1/20,  and  long  annuities. 
The  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities 
and  the  ti»rcn  per  cent,  reduced,  alwajs 
bear  a greater  price,  and  the  purchases  in 
them  are  more  readily  made  than  in  the 

other  slocksor  funds. Slock,  tUc  wooden 

part  of  many  instruments,  as  the  stock  o( 
an  anchor,  the  stock  of  a gun,  &c.  ~^Sfock, 
in  agriculture,  the  domestic  animals  or 


beasts  belonging  to  the  owner  of  a farm ; 
as  a stock  of  cattle  or  of  sheep.  Cattle  are 

also  called  live  stock. Stocks  (plur.),  a 

machine  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, in  which  the  legs  of  criminals  arc  con- 
fined by  way  of  punishment. Stocks,  the 

frame  or  timbers  on  which  a ship  rests 
while  huilding.  Hence  we  say,  **  a ship  is 
on  the  stocks.” 

STOCK'-BROKER,  one  who  deals  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  or  shares  in  the 
public  funds,  for  others. 

STOCK'-DOVE  (Columha  etnas),  in  orni- 
thology, the  wild  pigeon  of  Europe,  long 
considered  as  the  stock  of  the  domestic 
pigeon,  but  now  regarded  as  a distinct  spe- 
cies. 

STOCK' -EXCHANGE,  the  place  or 
building  where  the  public  stock  is  bought 
and  sold.  The  Stock-exchange,  situated  in 
Capel-court,  was  opened  in  1802.  Formerly 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  persons  trans- 
acting business  in  the  stocks,  was  Jona- 
than’s coffee-house,  in ’Change-alley,  Com- 
hill,  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  expression  Jlleg  is  familiarly  used,  as  a 
cant  phrase  for  the  stock-exchange,  and 
that  a petty  speculator  in  the  funds  is 
styled  a ''  dabbler  in  the  alley.”  [See  Ex- 

CUANGE.] 

STOCK'-JOBBER,  one  who  speculates 
in  the  prices  of  annuities,  from  day  to  day, 
or  by  anticipation  for  future  time : n des- 
perate species  of  gambling,  by  which  thou- 
sands are  annually  ruined. Stock-holder^ 

one  who  is  a proprietor  in  the  public 
funds,  or  in  the  funds  of  a bonk  or  other 
company. 

STOCKTNGS,  a species  of  tissue,  ex- 
tremely clastic,  and  readily  adapting  itself 
to  the  limbs  it  is  designed  to  cover.  They  arc 
made  either  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  thread, 
&c.  knit  by  the  hand  or  woven  in  a frame. 
Silk  stockings  were  first  worn  by  Henry  II. 
of  France,  1517.  Howell  says,  “ that,  in 
1560,  queen  Elizabeth  was  presented  with 
a pair  of  black  silk  knit  stockings  by 
her  silk-woman,  iMrs.  ^lontaguc,  and  she 
never  wore  cloth  ones  any  more.”  He 
adds,  “ that  Hcnr)’  VIII.,  that  magnificent 
and  expensive  prince,  wore  ordinanly  cloth 
liose,  except  there  came  from  Spain,  by 
great  chance,  a pair  of  silk  stockings  for 
gnla-dnys.”  The  English  and  French  have 
often  contested  the  honour  of  inventing 
the  stocking-frainc ; but  whatever  nrcieti- 
bions  liic  French  may  snjiposc  they  have  to 
it,  this  honour  was  certainly  due  to  IHr. 

Lee,  of  “NVoodborough,  Nottinghamshire. 
He  attempted  to  set  up  an  establishment 
at  Calvcrton,  near  Nottingham,  but  instead 
of  meeting  with  that  success  to  which  nis 
genius  ana  inventions  so  well  entitled  him, 
nc  was  discouraged  and  discountenaneed. 
Being,  however,  invited  by  Henry 
Franco,  who  promised  him  a magnificent 
reward  if  he  would  carry  liis  machinen'  to 
that  country,  he  settled  at  Uoucii,  where  nc 
introduecd  tlic  Moeking-trame  with  disini- 
guished  success;  but  after  the  a^sn'^sina* 
tion  of  the  king,  the  coiieem  got  into  difli* 
cultics,  and  Lee  died  in  poverty  at  1 an  • 
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Some  of  the  workmen  who  had  emigrated 
^nth  him,  returned  to  England,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Nottinghamshire, 
which  still  continues  the  principal  scat  of 
the  manufacture.  During  the  course  of 
the  last  century  the  machmc  has  been  very 
greatly  improved. 

STO'ICS,  in  antiquity,  a sect  of  philoso- 
phers amongst  the  Greeks,  whose  founder 
was  Zeno.  They  denied  the  existence  of 
innate  ideas,  and  consequently  held  that 
sensation  and  reflection  were  the  only 
foundations  of  human  knowledge.  They 
taught  that  the  true  end  of  man  consists 
in  living  conformably  to  nature,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  internad  monitor,  that  particle 
of  the  divinity  which  constitutes  the  soul. 
They  taught  that  good  is  what  conducts 
men  to  felicity,  and  that  all  good  thin^  are 
equal;  that  passions  arise  from  false  judg- 
ments; that  duty  consists  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  moral  truth,  and  in  living  agreeably 
to  the  obvious  destination  of  our  nature. 
They  had  also  paradoxes  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, asserting  that  pain  is  no  evil ; that 
a wise  man  is  free  from  all  perturbation  of 
mind  ; and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to 
submit  without  complaint  to  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  imposed  on  him  by  his  des- 
tiny. [Sec  PiiiLosopui.] 

STCXIA,  in  antiquity,  a long  robe  in  use 
among  the  Roman  ladies,  over  which  they 
wore  a large  mantle,  or  cloak,  called  the 

pallium. Also  a saccrdotal-omamcnt 

worn  by  the  Romish  parish  priests  over 
their  surplice,  as  a mark  of  superiority  in 
their  respective  churches ; and  by  other 
priests  over  the  alb,^  hilc  celebrating  mass. 

STOM'ACll,  in  anatomy,  a hollow  mem- 
branous receptacle,  situated  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  immediately  under  the  dia- 
phragm, and  obliquely  between  the  liver 
and  the  spleen ; the  superior  oriflee  of  which 
is  termed  the  eardia,  and  the  inferior  the 
pyloruM.  The  use  of  the  stomach  is  for  the 
digestion  of  our  food;  that  is,  to  receive, 
contain,  dissolve,  and  change  what  is  swal- 
lowed; and  after  a suflicient  concoction,  to 
expel  it  through  the  pylorus  into  the  in- 
testines. It  is  also  the  organ  in  which  the 
sensation  of  hunger  resides. 

STOM AC’ll'ICS,  medicines  which  excite 
the  action  and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the 
strrmach. 

8TOM'ACII-PUMP, a small  pump  lately 
introduced  into  medical  practice,  fur  re- 
moving poisons  from  the  stomach.  It  re- 
sembles the  common  small  syringe,  except 
that  there  arc  two  apertdres  near  the  end, 
instead  of  one,  which,  owing  to  valves  in 
them  opening  different  ways,  become  what 
are  called  a tucking  and  a forcing  passage. 
When  the  object  is  to  extract  from  tlio 
stomach,  the  pump  is  worked  while  its 
sucking  oriliec  is  in  connexion  with  an  elas- 
tic tube  passed  into  tlie  stomach;  and  the 
discharged  matter  escapes  by  the  forcing 
oritice.  When  it  is  desired,  on  the  contrary, 
to  inject  water  or  otlier  liquid  into  the  sto- 
niAcli,  the  connexion  of  the  apertures  is  rc- 
verserl. 

8TONE,  in  mensuration,  a quantity  or 


weight  used  in  measuring  various  commo- 
dities, and  of  which  the  amount  itself  is 
various. 

STO'NE-CROP,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Sedum;  wall-pepper.  The  stone-crop 
tree  or  shrubby  glass-wort  is  of  the  genus 
Chenopodium. 

STO  NE-FRUIT,  in  botany,  a drupe,  or 
those  kinds  of  w'hicb  the  seed  or  kernel  is 
enclosed  in  a bard  case,  covered  with  pulp, 
as  cherries,  plums,  &c. 

STO'NEHENGE,  in  English  topography, 
the  remains  of  a public  structure  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  still  extant  upon  Salisbury 
plain.  It  consists  of  many  unhewn  stones, 
which,  with  some  that  are  w’anting,  appear 
to  have  originally  composed  four  ranks,  one 
w ithin  another.  Some  of  them,  especially 
in  the  outermost  and  the  third  ranks,  are 
twenty  feet  high  and  seven  broad.  The  ' 
vertical  stones  sustain  horizontal  ones,  laid  ' 
across  their  heads,  and  fastened  by  mor-  | 
tises.  The  whole  is  supposed  to  have  been  ' 
once  joined  together.  The  purpose  of  a | 
place  of  this  description,  among  the  gene-  i 
rations  which,  two  thousand  years  ago,  peo-  i 

Eled  the  island  of  Britain,  and  were  not  so  ! 

arbarous  or  inconsiderable  as  is  commonly  ' 
supposed,  and  as  the  vanity  and  superior  , 
retmement  of  the  Romans  contribute  to  re-  ! 
present,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  reli-  | 
gious  worship.  What  that  religion  was  can  ! 
only  be  conjectured ; but  judging  of  these 
ruins  by  tlicir  similarity  to  the  huge  re- 
mains of  buildings  still  existing  in  Egypt, — 
as  wcU  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
heads  and  horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals 
have  been  found  buried  in  the  spot, — it  has 
been  thought  that  the  rites  peculiar  to 
solar  worship  w’cre  there  performed ; and, 
consequently,  that  Stonehenge  was  once  a 
temple  of  Baal. 

S'i’ONES,  in  natural  history,  are  defined 
to  be  essentially  compound  fossils;  found 
in  continued  strata,  or  oeds,  of  great  extent ; 
formed  cither  of  congeries  of  small  parti- 
cles, in  some  degree  resembling  sand,  and 
lodged  in  a smoother  cementitious  matter, 
botli  of  tiicsc  running  together  into  one 
smooth  niafs;  or,  finally,  of  granules  co- 
hering by  contact,  without  any  cementitious 
matter  among  them  ; or  composed  of  crys- 
tal or  spar,  usually  debased  ny  eartli,  and 
often  mixed  with  talc  and  other  extraneous 
particles.  The  principal  component  parts 
of  stones  arc  silox,  alumina,  zirconn,  glucinn, 
lime,  ami  magnesia:  suinetimcs  the  oxydes 
of  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  chromium,  and 
copper,  arc  also  found  to  enter  into  their 
composition.  In  popular  language,  very 
large  masses  of  concretions  arc  called  rockt; 
and  very  small  concretions  arc  miiversnlly 
called  gravel  or  tand.  Stones  arc  of  various 
degrees  of  hardness  and  weight ; they  aro 
brittle  and  fusible,  hut  not  malleable,  duc- 
tile, or  soluble  in  water.  They  arc  of  great 
and  extensive  use  in  the  construction  of 
IjuiidiiigH  of  all  kinds.  When  wc  speak  of 
the  substance  gimcrnlly,  wc  use  sfoeriii  the 
singular,  ns,  a limisc  or  wall  of  stone.  But 
speaking  of  particular  separate  masses,  we 
say  a tlone,  or  the  tlonet.  [Sec  Rocks.] 
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8TOXS  WHICH  ABOUNDS  WITH  CLAY,  OR  ALUMIXE,  ABSORBS  SO  MUCH  MOISTURE,  THAT  IT  RAPIDLY  GOES  TO  DECAY. 


ALL  HINKBAL  FBOOUCT10>*S,  AS  TO  TilBIB  SUBSTANCE,  ARE  COMPREUENDED  IN  FOUR  CLASSES  : THE  EARTHY,  THE  SALINE,  INFLAMMABLE,  AND  METALLIC. 


STO'RAX,  a resinous  and  odoriferous 
drug,  or  solid  balsam,  of  a reddish  brown 
colour.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Styrax 
cinalis,  a tree  which  grows  in  the  Levant. 
Liquid  storax,  or  styrax,  is  a liquid  or  semi- 
fluid balsam,  said  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Liquid  amber  styracifiua,  a tree  which  grows 
in  Virginia.  It  is  greenish,  of  an  aromatic 
taste,  and  agreeable  smell. 

STORK,  in  ornithology,  a bird  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  crane  and  the  heron,  which  are 
all  included  under  the  genus  ^rdea.  Resides 
the  common  stork,  there  are  two  others,  viz. 
the  black  stork,  with  the  breast  and  belly 
white,  an  erect  and  beautiful  bird,  some- 
what larger  than  the  common  heron ; and 
the  Brazilian  stork,  variegated  unth  black 

and  white. In  heraldry,  the  stork,  as  an 

emblem  of  piety  and  gratitude,  is  a frequent 
bearing  in  coat  armour. 

STORiMS.  No  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy has  more  engaged  the  attention  of 
men  of  science 'during  the  last  four  years, 
than  what  is  termed  the  Law  of  Storms'* 
Col.  Reid,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  wdio  has 
published  a very  interesting  w’ork  upon 
this  important  inquiry,  gives  the  following 
opinion  as  to  a theory  upon  which  he  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  storms.  lie  observes, 
that  “ it  is  a well-known  fact,  that  some 
parts  of  the  globe  are  more  subject  to 
storms  than  others,  and  throughout  this  in- 
vestigation he  has  felt  impressed  with  the 
opinion,  that  the  force  and  frequency  of 
storms  may  have  some  connexion  with  the 
law  of  magnetic  intensity.  The  islands  of 
Mauritius  and  St.  Ilelena  are  nearly  in  the 
same  degree  of  south  latitude;  yet,  at  St. 
Helena,  a gale  was  scarcely  ever  knowm, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  actual 
storms.  Those  who  study  Major  Sabine’s 
report  on  the  magnetic  intensities  of  the 
globe,  and  follow  his  isodynamic  lines, 
which  express  unity,  will  find  them  opening 
from  each  other  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  South  Atlantic,  and  including  a space 
which  thus  really  appears  to  be  the  true  l*a- 
eifle  Ocean  of  the  world.  Within  this 
space,  on  Major  Sabine’s  charts,  will  be 
found  two  other  lines,  marking  intensities 
in  decimal  parts  less  than  unity ; and  he 
states  that  the  intensity  at  St.  Helena,  as 
observed  by  Capt.  Fitzroy,  is  0.84,  ‘ the 
lowest  denomination  recorded,  and  the  lo- 
cality of  the  weakest  intensity  yet  observed 
on  the  globe.*  When  we  examine  the  lines 
of  the  greatest  intensity,  wc  find  them  ap- 
proacinng  each  other  in  longitude  110^ 
and  260®  (100®  W.),  but  in  different  lati- 
tudes; for  the  line  of  least  intensity  docs 
not  coincide  with  the  earth’s  equator.  In 
the  Chinese  Sea,  in  longitude  of  110®  R.,  it 
is  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  proceeding 
thence  in  a direction  southward  of  St.  He- 
lena. Of  the  supposed  four  ningnclic  poles, 
the  positions  o!  the  two  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  arc  best  ascertained.  The  me- 
ridians which  run  through  these  two  poles, 
run  also  through  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  near 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  locnliii(?s  of  ty- 
phoons and  hurricanes;  and  Major  Sabine’s 
isodynamic  lines  indicate  the  magnetic  in- 


tensities so  strongly  marked  there,  that  we 
are  led  to  the  belief  that  there  must  be  i 
some  connexion  betw'een  the  magnetic  in-  : 
tensity  and  the  force  of  storms.  The  study  ‘ 
of  electricity,  as  connected  with  the  wea- 
ther, deserves  to  be  renewed.  Comparisons 
may  hereafter  be  made  between  the  electric 
state  urithiu  the  compass  of  a great  storm 
and  the  atmosphere  around  its  verge;  and 
if  seamen  dare  to  pass  across  the  smaller 
gyrating  columns,  or  circles,  they  may  pos-  ! 
sibly  be  able,  by  finding  out  their  electrical  ! 
state,  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  now 
mysterious  action.” — At  a meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1838,  the  colonel  read 
a paper  on  the  " Law  of  Storms,”  which 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Pro-  • 
fessor  Bache  stated  that  Mr.  Espy,  of  Phi-  j 
ladelpliia,  held  that  storms  were  created  by  ; 
winds  blo^ving  into  a centre  made  by  the  = 
condensation  of  the  atmosphere;  and  he, 
Mr.  Bache,  had  himself  sun'cyed  the  course 
of  a land  tornado,  in  w hich  all  trees,  build- 
ings, &c.  had  fallen  inwards,  as  if  this  w ere 
the  true  exposition  of  the  phenomenon. 
Professor  Stevelly  compared  the  motion  of  i 
the  aerial  phenomenon  to  that  of  water  | 
running  out  of  a tub,  in  the  bottom  of  i 
which  a small  hole  was  made.  Sir  John  j 
Herschel  observed,  that  a knowledge  of  the  ; 
present  subject  would  teach  seamen  howto 
steer  their  ships,  and  save  thousands  of 
lives.  Sir  John  suggested  that  the  gulf-  - 
stream  might  be  connected  with  the  theory  ! 
involved  in  this  investigation ; and  also  that 
the  trade-winds  might  throw  a light  upon 
the  phenomena  which  it  presented.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  spots  obseircd  on  the 
sun,  which,  by  analogy,  might  bear  upon  it, 
as  he  considered  them,  without  doubt,  to 
be  the  upper  apertures  of  great  hurricanes 
passing  over  the  disk  of  that  luminan',  the 
atmosphere  moving  analogously  to  our 
trade-winds,  and  being  disturbed  by  certain 
causes,  precisely  as  the  earth’s  atmosphere 
might  be.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  Purdy’s  hlcmoir  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
it  is  stated,  ” that  while  one  vessel  has 
been  lying  to  in  a heavy  gale  of  w ind,  ano- 
ther, not  more  than  thirty  leagues  distant, 
has,  at  the  very  same  time,  been  in  another 
gale  equally  heavy,  and  lying  to  with  the 
w ind  in  an  opposite  direction.”  This  state- 
ment is  obviously  to  be  understood  as  ap- 
plicable to  two  vessels  falling  under  the 
two  opposite  sides  or  portions  of  the  same  > 
storm,  w licrc  the  wind  in  its  regular  eirriut 
of  rotation  must,  of  course,  blow  from  the  i 
opposite  quarters  of  the  horizon.^nut  to  j 
bring  our  information  down  to  the  latrs 
period,  wc  must  refer  to  the  procecdinj^  ■ 
of  the  British  Association  at  Glas.^*”  | 
(October,  1840),  where  we  find  Mr.  Lsp,  i 
giving  in  detail  the  result  of  his  obM'r>a-  j 
tion.«H  on  the  **  thcoiy  of  storms.’’  He 
menced  by  stating,  that  he  had  fnunn,  y 
examining  simultaneous  observation* 
the  middle  of  storms,  and  all  *^“**‘* , ' _ 
borders,  (hat  the  wind  blows  » 

all  sides  of  a storm  towards  its  erti 
parts ; towards  a point  ifihe  storm  ***  * 

mid  towards  a line  if  the  storm  is  ob  o . , 
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K ANCIBNT8,  TO  KILL  A 8TOUK  WA.S  CONSIDKBKD  A GRKAT  ( ni«S* 


TUB  FLIGUT  OF  A STORK  IS  POWERFUL  AND  LONG-CONTINUED. 


nAV»  niCRN  ART  OR  FIRR  OWlT<G  TO  TIIR  VIOI.RNT  FlllCTION  OF  THK  nnARCIlKS  AGAINST  KACll  OTIIKU  IIT  TIIK  WIND. 


WI>D8  INCREASE  IN  FORCE  WITU  ELEVATION,  OU  NON-INTERRUrTION. 
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cxtendinpr  through  its  longest  diameter. 
” Ue  went  into  a great  many  instances  of 
storms  which  had  happened  at  particular 
seasons,  and  from  facts  ascertained  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  winds  at  various  places 
around  the  space  in  which  the  storm  pre- 
vailed, he  showed  that  the  facts  confirmed 
his  theory.  For  instance,  from  the  storm 
on  the  6th  January,  1839,  he  had  prepared 
on  the  map  an  illustration  of  his  theory. 
The  storm  hegan  at  Liverpool  from  ten  to 
eleven  o’clock  p.m.  on  that  evening,  and 
he  had  ^Titten  to  various  places  to  ascer- 
tain the  direction  of  the  wind  between  ten 
and  twelve  o'clock  p.m.  At  the  north-west 
of  Scotland,  near  Cape  Wrath,  the  wind 
was  N.W.  and  it  was  the  same  all  over  the 
west  of  Scotland.  In  Ireland,  at  the  same 
hours,  it  was  W.  and  S.W.  In  the  south- 
west of  England  it  was  S.W,  On  the  south- 
east of  England,  at  the  same  hours,  S.S.E. ; 
and  in  some  places  direct  8.E.;  at  Birming- 
ham, a little  E.  of  S. ; at  Leeds  and  Man- 
chester, S.  of  E. ; at  Liverpool  at  ten,  S.S.E. ; 
and  before  twelve,  S.W.  nearly.  Tlius,  were 
a line  drawn  from  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land to  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  on  one 
side  of  the  line  the  wind  would  be  found  to 
have  blown  from  the  N.W.  and  on  the  other 
from  the  S.E.  Mr.  Espy  then  referred  to 
other  storms  here,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  America,  wiiich  went  to  prove  the  same 
theory.  The  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded  are  nearly  the  foUow'ing  : — The 
equilibrium  of  the  air  may  become  unstable 
by  the  heat  or  the  moisture  below.  As- 
cending columns  or  currents  of  air  are  thus 
formed,  which,  as  they  ascend,  arc  subject 
to  less  pressure  and  expand.  This  expan- 
sion produces  1 of  cold  for  every  hundred 

yards  of  ascent,  while  the  dew-point  falls 
only  for  the  same  space.  Clouds  will 

begin  to  be  formed  when  the  column  of  air 
rises  as  many  hundreds  of  yards  as  the  dew- 
point is  below  the  air  in  degrees.  When 
the  vapour  condenses  it  will  give  out  the 
latent  caloric  into  the  air,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  ascending  air  from  cooling  more 
than  half  as  much  as  it  would  ntlierw’isc 
have  done  on  its  farther  ascent.  Thus,  the 
higher  the  enluinn  of  air  rises,  the  warmer 
it  will  he  when  compared  with  the  air  on 
the  outside  of  the  cloud  at  the  same  height. 
For  every  degree  that  the  cloud  is  warmer, 
it  w’ill  be  a certain  amount  lighter  than 
air  at  zero,  and  thus  under  the  cloud  the 
barometer  will  fall,  and  the  air  will  run  in 
under  the  cloud  and  upwards,  with  a velo- 
city of  upwards  of  240  feet  per  second.  After 
A long  aecmint  of  his  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  elonds,  Mr.  Espy  gave  a description 
of  the  efT<!ct«  of  the  tornado,  which  he  held 
to  be  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
theory.  -8ir  IJ.  Ilrcwsterstated  that  he  had 
reri-ived  a letter  from  Colonel  Ucid,  from 
whieh  it  appeared  that  five  water-spouts 
ha<l  been  examined  carefully  with  the  tele- 
scope, in  all  of  which  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a rinroliitlon  of  the  particles  of  water  in 
the  manner  of  the  hnn<ls  of  a watch,  from 
left  to  right,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
contradictory  statements  of  facts  it  np- 

peared  difficult  to  settle  the  question  with- 
out further  examination. — Professor  Phil-  , 
lips,  in  answ’er  to  Sir.  D.  Brew'Ster,  said,  he 
did  not  conceive  that  any  appearance  exhi- 
hibited  by  a water-spout  could  invalidate 
the  conclusive  evidence  that  was  to  be 
found  of  a direct  inw  ard  motion  to  a cen- 
tre, in  the  case  of  the  tornado,  on  visiting 
the  jiath  it  makes  through  a forest,  and 
finding  the  trees  thrown  down  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Espy;  and  to  him  it  appeared  per- 
fectly conclusive,  that  there  must  have  been 
such  a direct  inward  motion  in  the  torna- 
does described  by  the  author  of  this  paper. 
Mr.  Espy  had  disposed  of  this  objection  in 
his  explanation  of  the  tornado,  where  lie 
showed  that  all  bodies  taken  up  on  the 
right-band  of  the  centre  of  the  path  of  the 
tornado  must,  from  the  laws  of  dynamics, 
go  up  in  a spiral  from  right  to  left ; w'hile 
those  taken  up  on  the  left-hand  of  the  path 
must  move  in  a spiral  upwards  from  left  to 
right ; and  that  consequently  one  person 
might  see  the  tornado  whirl  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  another  in  the  other,  according  to 
the  uniform  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
along  the  whole  tract  of  the  tornado.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  presented  three  difficulties  as 
objections,  which  he  requested  Mr.  Espy  to 
answer: — 1st.  How  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  such  a mighty  mass  of  air  as  be 
represented,  pressing  in  tow'ards  a common 
centre  for  hundreds  of  miles  around,  could 
find  vent  up  the  very  narrow  vortex  in  the 
centre  of  the  storm?  It  would  require  very 
strong  proof  to  overcome  the  d priori  im- 
probuoility  that  such  was  the  case.  2nd. 
Tliat  as  the  tornado  had  an  onward  motion, 
it  appeared  to  him  difficult  to  find  pheno- 
mena, on  viewing  the  path  of  a tornado, 
which  would  prove  without  doubt  that  the 
motion  of  the  air  was  iuw*nrds  to  a common 
centre ; for  the  manner  in  which  trees  were 
thrown  down  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  velocity  of  the  onward  motion,  com- 
pared with  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  the 
tonmdo  itself.  3rd.  lie  thought  Mr.  Espy 
would  find  that  nearly  all  the  vapour  in  the 
air  would  be  condensed  into  water  or  cloud 
on  going  up  the  ascending  column,  before 
reamiing  any  very  great  height  in  the  at- 
mosphere: and  it  seemed  ditlieull  for  him 
to  conceive  how  the  principle  of  the  evo- 
lution of  latent  caloric  could  produce  so 
great  an  effect  in  the  comparatively  short 
column  of  the  atinusplicre,  to  cause  tlie  Im- 
rometer  to  sink  ns  much  as  it  is  known  to 
do  in  great  storms.  ISIr.  Espy  took  tbese 
objections  in  their  inverse  order.  He  stated, 
ns  to  the  last  objection,  that  if  all  the  va- 
pour shoulil  he  condensed  into  water,  the 
effect  would  be  found  to  be  even  greater 
than  he  had  stated  in  depressing  the  ham- 
meter;  f<ir  it  was  known  that,  for  example, 
if  the  dew-point  was  70**  of  Fahrenheit,  it 
contained  Intent  calorie  enough  to  heat  the 
whole  ntniospherc  about  /O'*,  and,  of  course, 
half  the  ntinnspherc  to  double  that  amount ; 
and  tlic  pnifessor  would  find  on  enleulnthm 
that  the  hnroincter  would  fall  under  such  a 
eolunin  of  70®,  4-IHthsof  30  inches.  Ilis 
(.'Sir.  Espy's)  calculation  had  been  made  on 
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the  supposition  that  only  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  vapour  ever  is  condensed, 
however  high  the  column  may  ascend.  To 
the  second  objection  Mr.  Espy  replied,  that 
Mr.  Redtield  himself  had  proposed  as  a test 
of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Espy's  doctrine  of  in- 
ward motion,  that  the  trees  in  the  centre 
of  the  path  should  be  found  with  their  tops 
thrown  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and 
he  {Mr.  Espy)  introduced  professor  Holm- 
stead*s  testimony  that  such  was  the  fact  in 
tlie  Newhaven  tornado.  And  as  to  the 
great  hui’ricancs  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr. 
Redheld  stated  it  would  be  a proof  of  Mr. 
Espy’s  doctrine,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
tliose  storms  began  with  the  wind  north- 
westerly, and  ended  south-easterly  ; and 
to  prove  that  this  was  the  fact,  Mr.  Espy 
quoted  Edwards’s  “History  of  Jamaica,” 
and  also  the  fourth  volume  of  the  “Royal 
Philosophical  Transactions,”  where  it  is 
stated  that  these  storms  begin  with  the 
wind  north-west,  and,  when  the  wind  gets 
round  south-east,  the  foul  weather  breaks 
up.  To  the  first  objection  hlr.  Espy  replied, 
tliat  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  large 
storms  of  severed  hundred  miles  wide  they 
pressed  in  to  the  centre  to  a very  narrow 
vortex  before  it  began  to  ascend;  on  the 
contrary,  liowever  wide  the  cloud  extended, 
it  must  be  going  upward,  there  to  form  that 
cloud,  frequently  leaving  a wide  space  in 
the  centre,  where  there  was  a dead  calm ; 
and  as  to  the  tornadoes,  where  the  vortex 
was  very  narrow — not  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  wide  in  many  cases — it 
was  a perfectly  well-established  fact  that 
all  round  the  tornado,  before  and  behind, 
and  at  the  sides,  it  was  a dead  calm  within 
a very  few  yards  of  the  tornado  itself : which 
fact  was  explained  in  that  part  of  his  paper 
wnich  had  not  been  read.  I\Ir.  Osier  stated 
that,  from  the  investigation  he  had  given 
tiie  subject,  he  was  convinced  that  the  cen- 
tripetal action  described  by  I\Ir.  Espy  took 
dace  in  most  hurricanes : the  particulars 
le  (Mr.  O.)  had  collected,  together  with 
the  indications  obtained  from  the  anemo- 
meters at  Birmingham  and  Plymouth,  sa- 
tistied  him  that  the  action  of  the  great 
storm  of  the  6th  and  /tli  of  January,  18JH, 
was  not  rotatory  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
wiien  it  passed  over  England.  He  dilTercd, 
however,  from  both  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  Ked- 
field  in  one  essential  point,  for  he  believed 
that  it'  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a 
violent  hurricane  to  take  place  without  at 
tlic  same  time  havingbolh  roUitory  and  cen- 
tripetal action.  The  storm  might  verj-  pro- 
bably be  generated,  in  the  first  instanee,  in 
the  manner  accounted  for  by  I\lr.  Espy,  ns 
well  ns  occasionally  by  contrai^*  currents ; 
in  the  first  case,  the  rush  of  air  towards  a 
spot  of  greater  or  less  diameter  would  not 
be  perfectly  uniform,  owing  to  the  varying 

state  of  the  surrounding  ntinosnbcre;  this,  j 

together  with  tlic  upward  tendency  of  the 
current,  would,  in  some  cases,  produce  a 
violent  eddy,  or  rotatory  motion,  and  a 
whirlwind,  of  a diameter  varying  with  the 
cause,  would  miHue.  The  ecnlripetal  action 
would  thus  be  immensely  increased,  the 


whirlwind  itself  demanding  a vast  supply 
of  air,  which  would  be  constantly  thrown 
off  spirally  upwards,  and  diffused  over  the 
upper  atmosphere : thus  causing  the  high 
state  of  the  barometer  which  surrounds  a 
storm.  When  no  rotatory  action  takes 
place,  we  merely  experience  the  rush  of  air 
which  necessarjjy  precedes  a fall  of  rain  or 
a thunder-storm,  in  consequence  of  the  j S 
condensation  of  moisture : but  that  nothing  . 3 
violent  enough  to  be  called  a hurricane  can  c 
take  place  unless  a strong  rotatory  action,  | r 
or  in  fact  a whirlwind,  is  produced ; and  that  | 
in  most  cases  the  rotating  portion  is  not  in 
contact  with  the  earth,  and  consequently  j t 
we  only  felt  its  secondary  or  centripeiad  • " 
action.”  [For  the  foregoing  abridged  re-  • 2 
port  we  beg  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  ■ - 
to  the  Literary  Gazette^  Oct.  10,  1840.]  k 

STO'RY-POSTS,  in  carpentry,  upright  * 
timbers  disposed  in  the  story  of  a building,  2 
for  supporting  the  suxierincumbcnt  part  of  S 
the  exterior  wall  by  means  of  a beam  over  si.  ; 
them.  ® 

STRABIS'MUS,  in  medicine,  squinting;  2 
a distortion  of  one  or'  both  of  the  eyes,  > 
whereby  the  pupil  is  turned  from,  instead  !j  : 
of  being  directed  towards,  objects.  ^ , 

STRAIT,  or  as  it  generally  written,  = 
Straits,  in  geography,  a narrow  pass  of  , 
the  ocean,  through  which  the  water  flows  < ' 
from  one  sea  to  another.  The  straits  of  j*  1 
Gibraltar,  about  130  miles  long  and  rj  p 
broad,  join  the  ^lediterranean  sea  with  the  J 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  strait  which  in  a si-  . a [ 
milar  manner  joins  the  Baltic  with  the  At-  | u j 
lantic,  is  called  the  Sound;  and  that  be-  1 ^ 
tween  Britain  and  France,  the  straits  of  = | 
Dover.  I ^ ' 

STRAlSIOTvIUM,  in  botany,  a species  of  j £ ^ 
Datura^  commonly  growing  wild  in  many  j p | 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  All  parts  of  1 , 

the  plant  exlialc  a strong  and  nauseous  ® ; 
odour;  and,  taken  internally,  is  one  of  the  * 
most  dangerous  of  narcotic  poisons.  It  has,  ^ 
notwithstanding,  been  employed  with  ad-  ^ 
vantage  in  convulsive  and  epileptic  affee-  J 
tions;  and  smoking  the  dried  leaves  has  I.  : 
often  proved  beneficial  in  cases  of  asthma.  J ; 

8TR.VNI),  the  shore  or  beach  of  the  sea  h ' 
or  ocean,  or  of  a large  lake,  and  sometime^  • j ' 
of  a navigable  river;  but  never  used  when  J , 
speakingofthebankofasmallrivcrorpond.  r I 
STKAl’FA'DO,  a military  punishment  J | 
formerly  practised.  It  consisted  in  drawing  ^ ! 
an  offender  to  the  top  of  a beam  and  letting  j | 
liiin  fall,  by  which  means  a limb  was  some-  | g 
times  dislocated.  J | 

STR.VTKGY,  that  branchof  the  militarj'  < , 
science  which  teaches  how  to  conduct  a k 
body  of  troops  in  a course  of  operations  s . 
against  a contending  enemy. 

8THAT1  FICW'TION,  in  mineralogy  and 
gcolog)’,  a term  signifying  the  proee?'^  by  , 
which  substances  in  the  earth  have  been 
formed  into  strata  or  layers.  Also,  in  che- 
mistry, layers  of  different  substances  placed  .. 
one  upon  another  in  a crucible. 

STKATOC'KACY,  a military  govern- 
ment, or  that  form  of  govenimcnt  in  w liien 
the  soldiery  bear  the  sway. 

STRATUiM  (plu.  s/rnM),  in  geology,  a . 
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bed  or  layev  of  any  species  of  earth,  sand, 
coal,  or  other  fossil,  arranged  in  a dat  form, 
1 distinct  from  the  adjacent  matter.  On  dig> 
‘ ging  below  the  earth,  it  is  found  thatwher- 
' ever  it  has  not  been  disturbed  before,  the 
laws  of  nature  have  composed  it,  not  of  a 
homogenous  or  siinUnr  mass,  but  of  strata, 
layers,  or  stripes  of  different  materials.  The 
arrangement  and  nature  of  these  materials 
are  iu  the  most  extreme  degree  irregular. 
Naturalists  formerly  maintained  that  each 
1 bed  or  stratum  of  rock  is  extended  univer- 
I sally  over  the  globe,  and  that  the  series  of 
■ beds,  in  regular  succession,  environ  our 
planet,  like  the  coat  of  an  onion ; w hereas, 
many  beds  of  rock  w'bich  are  common  in 
one  country,  are  entirely  wanting  in  an- 
other: but,  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
structure  of  the  crust  of  our  globe  over  a 
limited  extent,  the  successive  coats  of  an 
onion,  if  they  were  of  different  colours, 
might  not  inaptly  represent  the  strata  that 
cover  certain  aistricts.  De  Luc,  Dolomicu, 
and  Cuvier  unite  iu  the  opinion,  that  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  earth,  particu- 
larly the  alternate  deposits  of  terrestrial 
and  marine  productions,  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  a scries  of  revo- 
lutions similar  to  the  deluge. 

STRAW'BERRY,  in  botany,  a plant  and 
its  fruit  of  the  genus  Fragaria,  of  many 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  delicious  and 
cooling. 

STREA^I,  a current  of  w'atcr  or  other 
fluid,  as  a river,  brook,  or  rivulet ; a ttream 
of  lead  or  iron  flowing  from  a furnace ; or  a 
itream  of  lava  from  a volcano. 

STREAM-TIN,  in  mineralogy,  particles 
or  masses  of  tin  found  beneath  the  surface 
of  alluvial  ground. 

STRENGTH,  the  power  with  which  bo- 
dies can  overcome  other  power,  as  a lever, 
or  an  animal,  in  regard  to  its  muscles, 
which  set  themselves  like  a lever,  and  act 
and  re-act  fropi  one  part  of  the  body  to  an- 
other, the  action  commencing  against  t)ic 
ground,  or  some  bodv  connected  with  the 

ground. The  word  $frength  also  implies 

powerof  the  mind  or  intellectual  force.-^— 
in  literature,  nervous  diction.  The  strength 
of  words,  of  style,  of  expression,  and  tlic 
like,  consists  in  the  full  and  forcible  exhi- 
bition of  ideas,  by  which  a sensible  or  deep 
impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  a hearer 
or  reader.— The  amount  of  force,  military 
or  naval.— ^Also,  legal  or  moral  force;  ns, 
*'  the  ntrenglh  of  law  *'  the  ilrcngih  of 
public  opinion,’^  &c. 

STRErlTO'SO,  in’music,  an  Italian  word 
denoting  that  the  part  to  wliirh  it  is  preflxed 
must  be  performed  in  an  impetuous  and 
blusterous  style. 

STKI'/E.  in  architecture,  the  fillets  which 
separate  the  furrows  or  grooves  of  fluted 
columns.— —A7ri<F,  in  natural  history,  small 
channels  in  the  shells  of  cockles  and  other 
substances. 

STRI'ATKI),  in  botany,  strrakefl,  or 
scored  with  superficial  or  very  slender  lim-^. 
— — Strintrd  fracture,  in  mineralogy,  con- 
sists of  long,  narrow,  separable  parts  laid 
on  or  beside  each  other. 

STRI'DOE  DEN'TIUM,  a grinding  ot 
the  teeth. 

STRIX,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  .<^ccipi7res;  w'ell-known  as  the 
owl.  [See  Owl.] 

STllOBTL,  in  botany,  a iiericarp  fonned 
from  an  ament  by  the  hardening  of  the 
scales.  It  is  made  up  of  scales  that  are  im- 
bricate, as  the  cone  of  a pine. Strobili- 

form,  shaped  like  a strobii,  as  a spike. 

STROM'BITE,  in  the  history  of  fossils,  a 
petrified  shell  of  the  genus  Stro7nbiis. 

STRON'TIANITE,  in  mineralogy,  pris- 
matic barytes,  or  carbonate  of  sti'ontian,  a 
mineral  that  occurs  massive,  fibrous,  stel- 
lated, and  crystolized  in  the  form  of  a hexa- 
hcdral  prism,  modified  on  the  edges,  or  ter- 
minated by  a a pyramid. 

STRON'TIAN,  in  mineralogy,  an  earth 
which,  when  pure  and  dry,  is  perfectly 
white,  and  resembles  barj'tes  in  many  of  its 
properties.  It  is  a compound  of  oxygen 
and  a base  to  which  is  given  the  name  s^ron- 
ri'um,  in  the  proportion  of  IG  per  cent,  of  the 
former,  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

STRO'EHE,  in  Greek  poetry,  a stanza: 
the  first  member  of  a poem.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a similar  stanza  called  an/i- 
atropke. 

STRUC'TtJRE,  in  its  usual  acceptation, 
a building  of  some  size  and  importance. 
Also,  form  or  construction ; as,  “wc  know 
but  little  of  the  afruefure  and  constitution  of 

the  terraqueous  globe.’*- In  mineralogy, 

the  particular  arrangement  of  the  integrant 
particles  or  molecules  of  n mineral. 

STRU'MA,  in  medicine,  glandular  tu- 
mours on  the  neck  and  throat,  constituting 
the  scrofula. 

STUUTHIO,  in  omitholo^,  a genus  of 
birds,  order  Gallina;  w'cll-Kiiown  as  the 
ostrich.  [See  Ostrich.] 

STRYCIENIA,  in  chemistry,  an  alkaline 
substance  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  tlic 
Strychnoanux  tomicn,and  Strychnoa  ignatia. 
It  is  a white  substance,  crystalizcd  in  very 
small  four-sided  prisms,  and  excessively 
bitter.  It  acts  upon  the  stomach  w'ilh  vio- 
lent energy,  inducing  lucked-jaw  and  de- 
stroying lite. 

STITC'CO,  in  building,  a fine  kind  of 
plaster  composed  of  lime,  sand,  wiiiting, 
and  pulverized  marble ; used  for  covering 
walls,  &c. 

STUD,  in  building,  a small  piece  of  tim- 
ber or  joist  inserted  in  the  sills  and  beams, 
between  tlic  posts,  to  support  the  beams  or 

other  main  timbers. A atud  is  also  an 

oniamcDtal  knol) ; as,  "cural  clasps  and 
amber  atuda.**  Ilenec  we  use  the  word 
figuratively  in  the  description  of  scenery; 
as,  the  sloping  sides  and  summits  of  the 
hills  were  afudded  with  neat  cottages  and 
elegant  villas.’*— A collection  of  breeding 
horses  and  mares. 

STUU'DING-SAII/,  in  navigation,  n sail 
that  is  set  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  prinri- 
pal  sails.  The  studding-sails  are  set  only 
when  the  wind  is  light;  and  appear  like 
wings  in  tlie  yard  anns. 

bTUD'Y,  application  of  (he  mind  to 
books,  to  art  or  science,  or  to  any  subject. 

[n  n 
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STUBGEO>'  IS  TERY  PI.E.NTIPOL  IN  THE  KORTU  AMERICAN  RIVERS,  AND  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  SHORES  OF  THE  BALTIC. 


STURGEON  IS  MOST  ABUNDANT  ON  THE  NORTHERN  SHORES  OP  THE  CASPIAN. 
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for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  was  not 
before  known ; the  occupation  of  a student. 
Also,  the  apartment  devoted  to  study  or 
literary  avocations. 

STUFF,  in  commerce,  a general  name 
for  all  kinds  of  fabrics  of  silk,  wool,  hair, 
cotton,  or  thread,  manufactured  on  the 
loom.  It  comprehends  all  cloths,  but  it 
signifies  particularly  woollen  cloth  of  slight 
texture  for  linings. 

STUR'GEON  (sturio),  in  ichthyology,  a 
large  fish  of  the  genus  AccipenseVt  with  the 
body  armed  with  rough  tubercles.  The 
sturgeon  grows  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
in  length ; though  they  are  generally  caught 
much  smaller.  There  are  four  cirri  at  the 
extremity  of  the  under  jaw;  the  eyes  are 
large,  and  stand  at  a great  distance  from 
the  extremity  of  the  snout ; and  the  spinose 
tubercles,  of  which  there  are  several  series 
or  rows,  are  very  singular.  The  flesh  is  much 
esteemed:  from  the  roe  is  made  caviare, 
and  from  the  sounds  and  muscular  parts 
is  made  isinglass.  [See  Fisheries.] 

STYLE,  in  literature,  a term  originally 
used  metaphorically,  from  the  stylus  or  an- 
tique pen,  to  signify  the  writing.  Thus  we 
say,  “ the  style  of  Gibbon,”  in  the  same  sense 
as  “ the  pencil  oi  Guido,”  meaning  in  both 
cases  the  manner,  and  applying  the  name  of 
the  instrument  to  the  work.  Style,  then,  is 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  or  the 
manner  in  which  a person  expresses  him- 
self in  writing.  Although  in  a language 
there  can  be  but  one  syntax,  there  may  be 
many  kinds  of  style,  and  all  equally  good. 
Syntax  may  be  taught  by  rules,  but  style 
must  be  the  gift  of  nature,  assisted  by  ob- 
servation ; it  depends  upon  the  habitual 
character  of  the  writer,  or  the  temporary 
one  which  he  assumes  for  a particular  sub- 
ject. Swift  says,  “ proper  words  in  proper 
places  make  tlic  true  definition  of  style.” 

■ — Style,  in  chronology,  the  manner  of 
computing  time,  with  regard  to  the  Julian 
or  Gregorian  calendar,  and  termed  either 
old  style  or  new.  lly  the  old  style  the  year 
consisted  of  .'1G5  days  and  6 hours;  but  the 
new  or  Gregorian  style  was  made  to  corre- 
spond more  nearly  with  the  period  of  the 
sun’s  revolution,  reckoning  the  year  to  be 
3fi5  days  5 hours  •19  minutes  20  seconds,  by 
retrenching  J I day.s  from  the  old  style.  The 
new  style  was  introduced  into  Gcnnany  in 
1/00,  and  in  1/52  into  England  by  act  of 
parliament,  whereby  the  2nd  of  September 

m that  year  was  reekoned  the  14th. 

Style,  in  architecture,  a particular  mode  of 
erecting  buildings,  as  the  Gothic  style, 
the  Saxon  style,  the  Norman  style,  &c. 

In  botany,  the  middle  portion  of  the  pistil, 
connecting  the  stigma  with  the  genn.  The 
styles  of  plants  are  capillar)',  fiUlorra,  cy- 

llndric,  subulate,  or  clavate. The  word 

style  has  also  other  applications:  as,  " the 
dinner  was  served  up  iu  excellent  style 
" the  emperor  of  Russia  is  styled  auto- 
crat,” Sic. 

STY'LITF.S,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
sect  of  solitnric.s,  or  fanatics,  in  the  East, 
who  perfonnod  a kind  of  penance  by  stand- 
ing motionless  on  columns  or  pillars;  and 


of  whose  performances  in  this  way  the 
most  incredible  stories  are  vouched  for. 

STYL0GL08’SUS,in  anatomy,  a muscle 
arising  from  the  apex  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cess, and  which,  descending  obliquely  to  the 
side  and  root  of  the  tongue,  moves  it  side- 
ways, backwards  and  forwards. 

STYLO-HYOIDE'US,  in  anatomy,  a pair 
of  muscles  arising  in  the  styloid  process, 
and  terminating  in  the  horn  and  the  base : 
this  is  often  perforated  by  the  digastric 
muscle  of  the  jaw.  These  muscles  draw 
laterally  upw'ards. 

STY'LOID,  having  some  resemblance  to 
a style  or  pen ; as  the  styloid  process  of 
the  tempor^  bone. 

STYPTICS,  medicines  which  have  the 
quality  of  stopping  hemorrhage,  or  dis- 
charges of  blood.  The  word  styptic,  though 
signifying  nearly  the  same  as  astringent,  is 
used  in  a different  and  more  limited  sense; 
astringents  usually  denoting  internal  ap- 
plications for  stopping  bleeding,  or  for 
strengthening  the  sohds ; styptics,  exter- 
nal applications  for  restraining  discharges 
of  blood. 

STY'RAX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Becandria,  order  1 Monogynia. 
Plants  of  this  genus,  which  are  trees,  and 
distinguished  in  English  by  the  name  of 
Storax,  yield  a resinous  gum,  as  the  Ben- 
zoin Storax,  or  Benjamin-tree. 

S U B,  a Latin  preposition  for  under  or 
below;  used  as  a prefix  to  many  English 
W'ords  denoting  inferiority  of  rank  or  defect 
in  quality ; as,  subaltern,  subordinate,  &c. 

S U ' B A H,  in  India,  a province  or  ricc- 
royship.  Hence  subakdar,  the  governor  of 
a province.  Subakdar  is  also  used  for  a 
native  of  India,  w'ho  ranks  as  captain  in 
the  European  companies. 

SUBALTERN,  a term  for  a military 
officer  below  the  rank  of  captain. 

SUBAX'ILLARY,  in  botany,  placed  un- 
der the  angle  formed  by  the  branch  of  a 
plant  with  the  stem,  or  by  a leaf  with  the 
branch. 

SUBCLA'VIAN,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  anything  under  the  ann-pit  or 
shoulder,  whether  arten*,  nene,  vein,  or 
muscle. 

SUBCONTUARY,  in  geometry,  a term 
used  when  two  similar  triangles  arc  m 
placed  ns  to  have  a common  angle  at  their 
vertex,  and  yet  their  bases  not  parallel. 

SUBCOR'DATE,  in  botany,  somewhat 
similar  to  a heart  in  shape. 

SUBCOS"l'AL,  in  anatomy,  a term  for 
the  internal  intercostal  muscles. 

SURCUTItrULAR,  in  anatomy,  being 
under  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 

SUB-DOM'INANT,  in  music,  the  fourth 
note  above  the  tonic,  being  under  the 
dominant. 

SUB'EROSE,  in  botany,  having  the  ap* 
pcarancc  of  being  gnawed  or  a little  eaten. 

SU’UEUOtlS,  soil  and  elastic,  like  cork. 

SUBIIYDROSULPirURET,  in  chemis- 
try, a compound  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
with  a base,  in  a less  proportion  than  in 
hydrosulphurct.  . 

SUBINFEUDATION,  in  law.  the  act  of 
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enfeoffing  by  a tenant  or  feoffee^  who  holds 
lands  of  the  crown. 

SUB'JECT,  one  that  owes  alleriance  to 
a soverei^t  and  is  goTcmed  by  his  laws. 
Men  in  uee  governments  are  subjects  as 
well  as  citizens;  as  citizens,  they  enjoy 
rights  and  franchises ; as  subjects,  they  are 

bound  to  obey  the  laws. Subject,  that  on 

which  any  mental  operation  is  performed, 
or  which  is  treated  or  discussed;  as,  the 
question  of  immediate  war  v\ith  France  was 
tne  subject  of  debate.  Also,  that  on 
which  any  physical  operation  is  performed ; 
as,  a subject  for  dissection,  or  amputation. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD,  in  grammar, 
a form  of  the  verb  which  mentions  a thing 
conditionally  or  by  way  of  supposition ; and 
is  denoted  in  the  English  language  by  the 
addition  of  i/,  though,  or  some  other  con- 
junction, expressed  or  understood. 

SUB'LANATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  leaves  or  stalks  of  plants  which 
are  somewhat  woolly. 

SUBLAPSA'RIAN,  in  theology,  one  who 
maintains  that  the  sin  of  Adam*s  apostacy 
being  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  God  in 
compassion  decreed  to  send  his  Son  to  res- 
cue a great  number  from  their  lost  state, 
and  to  accept  of  his  obedience  and  death 
on  their  account.  Tlie  word  su6/a/;sarian 
is  opposed  to  supralapsarian. 

SUB'LIMATE,  in  chemistry,  any  sub- 
stance procured  by  the  process  of  sublima- 
tion, particularly  corrosive  sublimate,  or  the 
muriate  of  mercury,  an  extremely  acrid  and 
violently  poisonous  preparation. Sub- 

limation, the  process  bv  which  volatile  sub- 
stances are  raised  by  neat,  and  again  con- 
densed in  the  solid  form.  Bublimation 
bears  the  same  relation  to  a solid,  that  dis- 
tillation does  to  a liquid.  If  the  subliming 
matter  concretes  into  a solid  hard  mass,  it 
is  commonly  called  a sublimate;  if  into  a 
powdery  (om\,JloweTs» 

SUBLI'ME,  in  literature,  that  style  or 
manner  of  writing  in  which  a sublime 
thought,  or  a fact  sublime  in  its  character, 
is  suitably  presented  to  the  mind.  It  has 
often  been  said,~hut  we  suspect  there  is  no 
valid  ground  for  the  assertion, — that  when 
men  grow  philosophical,  they  can  seldom 
excel  in  the  sublime.  The  sources  of  the 
sublime  in  language  are  well  enumerated 
by  Longinus.  The  first  is  elevation  of 
mind;  the  second,  ardent  sensibility;  the 
third,  the  proper  use  of  figures;  the  fourth, 
grandeur  of  diction ; and  the  fifth,  a digni- 
ned  harmony  of  arrangement.  The  sublime 
in  narration  is  exemplified  in  the  well- 
known  comincnccinent  of  the  book  of  (Ge- 
nesis: **  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light.” 

SUBLr.MLD,  in  chemistry, brought  into 
a state  of  vapour  by  heat,  and  then  con- 
densed by  cold,  as  a solid  substance. 

SUBLIMITY,  in  oratory  and  comnosi- 
tion,  loftiness  of  sentiment  or  style.  Also, 
moral  grandeur:  as,  ” the  incomprehensible 
sublimity  of  God.” 

SUBLINGUAL,  in  anatomy,  situated 
under  the  tongue;  as  the  sublingual  glands, 
which  secrete  the  saliva. 


SUBLUXA'TION,  in  surgery,  a violent 
sprain  or  incomplete  dislocation. 

SUBMARI'NE,  an  epithet  for  what  ex- 
ists or  happens  under  the  sea  or  w'ater;  as, 
a su6manne  explosion,  or  submarine  navi- 
gation, &c. 

SUBMAX'ILLARY,  in  anatomy,  an  epi- 
thet for  two  salivary  glands,  situated  im- 
mediately within  the  right  and  left  angles 
of  the  lower  jaw. 

S U B M E ' D I A N T,  in  music,  the  sixth 
note,  or  middle  note  between  the  octave 
and  subdominant. 

SUBMULTIPLE,  a number  or  quantity 
contained  in  another  number  or  quantity,  a 
certain  number  of  times ; as  4,  w'hich  is 
the  submultiple  of  24,  being  contained  in 
it  six  times. 

SUBNU'DE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
plant  almost  naked  or  bare  of  leaves. 

SUBOCCIPTTAL,  in  anatomy,  under 
the  occiput;  as,  the  suboccipital  nei'ves. 

SUBORNATION,  in  law,  the  crime  of 
procuring  a person  to  take  such  a false  oath 
as  constitutes  perjury. 

SUBPET'IOLATE,  in  botany,  having  a 
very  short  petiole. 

SUBPCE'NA,  in  law,  a writ  commanding 
the  attendance  in  court  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  served;  as  witnesses,  &c. 

SUBREPTION,  the  act  of  obtaining  a 
favour  by  surprise  or  unfair  representation, 
that  is,  by  the  suppression  of  facts. 

SUBROGATION,  in  the  ciril  law,  the 
substituting  of  one  person  in  the  place  of 
another,  and  giving  lam  his  rights. 

SUB'SALT,  in  chemistry,  a salt  w'ith  less 
acid  than  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  its  ra- 
dicals. 

SUBSCAP'ULAR,  in  anatomy,  an  epi- 
thet for  an  artery.  The  subscapular  artery 
is  the  large  branch  of  the  axillary  nrtcr)', 
which  nses  near  the  lowest  margin  of  the 
BcnA'uln. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  the  act  of  signing  or 
setting  one's  hand  to  a paper.  Also  the 
giving  a sum  of  money,  or  engaging  to  give 
It,  fur  the  furtherance  of  some  common  oh- 
jeet  in  w'hicli  several  are  interested,  ns  sul)- 
Bcriplions  in  support  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  the  like. 

SUBSES'HILE, in  botany,  almost  sessile; 
having  very  short  footstalks. 

SUlPSIDY,  an  niil  or  tax  granted  to  the 
king,  by  parliament,  upon  any  urgent  oern- 
sion,  and  levied  on  every  subject  of  ability, 
according  to  a certain  rate  on  lands  ami 
goods:  but  the  word,  in  some  of  our  sta- 
tutes, is  confounded  with  that  of  customs. 
It  signifies,  in  modern  usage,  a sum  of  mo- 
ney given  by  the  government  of  one  nation 
to  that  of  another,  for  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  serving  the  latter,  and  the  ultimate 
one,  of  benefiting  the  former.  Thus  Great 
Britain  sttbsidixed  Austria  and  PrussU,  to 
engage  those  powers  in  resisting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  during  the  late  war. 

BUB'SOIL,  the  bed  or  stratum  of  earth 
whieii  lies  hi'tween  the  surOiec-soil  and  the 
base  on  which  it  rests  ; tlin  substratum. 

SUB'STANrK,  something  tlintwe  con- 
ceive to  subsist  of  itself,  independently  of 
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SUBSCalKIIOR,"  IS  THB  BOOK  TRADE,  IS  A RECIPROCAL  OBLIGATION  TO  DELIVER  AND  RECEIVE  NEW  WORKS  ON  CERTAIN  TERMS, 


THE  BELATION  OF  ACCI1>E>'T  TO  SUBSTA?{CK  IS  CALLED  THE  RELATION  OF  INHERENCE,  AND  CORRESPONDS  "WITH  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE. 


SUCCINIC  ACID  IS  SOLUBLE  IN  BOTU  ALCOHOL  AND  WATKIl. 
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any  created  being,  or  any  particular  mode 
or  accident.  Our  ideas  of  substances,  as 
Mr.  Locke  observes,  are  only  such  combi- 
nations of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken  to  re- 
present distinct  things  subsisting  by  them- 
selves, in  which  the  confused  idea  of  sub- 
stance is  always  the  chief.  Thus  the  com- 
bination of  the  ideas  of  a certain  figure, 
with  the  powers  of  motion,  thought,  and 
reasoning  joined  to  the  substance,  make 
the  ordinary  idea  of  a man : and  thus  the 
mind  observing  several  simple  ideas  to  go 
constantly  together,  which  being  presumed 
to  belong  to  one  thing,  or  to  be  united  in 
one  subject,  are  called  by  one  name,  which 
we  are  apt  aftem'ards  to  talk  of,  and  consi- 
der, as  one  simple  idea.  The  word  is  equaUy 
applicable  to  matter  or  spirit:  we  say, 
“ stone  is  a hard  substance " the  soul  of 
man  is  an  immaterial  substance,  endued 
with  thought and,“  in  a good  epitome,  we 
may  have  the  substance  of  a large  book,”  &c. 

SIJB'STANTIVE,  in  grammar,  a noun 
or  name,  denoting  a thing  without  any  re- 
gard to  its  qualities  ; as,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  adjective  is  the  name  of  a quality.  Thus 
of  the  words  “red  house,”  the  first  denotes  a 
quality,  and  is  therefore  an  adjective ; the  se- 
cond a thing,  and  is  therefore  a substantive. 

SUB'STITUTE,  in  law,  one  delegated  to 
act  for  another. In  the  militia,  one  en- 

gaged to  serve  in  the  room  of  another. 

SUBSTUAC'TION  (not  subtraction,  a 
rule  in  arithmetic,  &c.),  in  law,  the  with- 
drawing or  withholding  of  some  right. 
Tims  the  substruction  of  a legacy,  is  the 
withholding  or  detaining  of  it  from  the  le- 
gatee by  the  executor : and  in  like  manner, 
the  withholding  of  any  service,  rent,  duty, 
or  custom,  is  a substruction,  for  wliich  the 
law  gives  a remedy. 

SUBSTRATUM,  in  geology,  a layer  of 

earth  laid  under  another. In  mctaphyc 

sics,  the  matter  or  substance  supposed  to 
furnish  the  basis  in  which  the  perccptihle 
qualities  inhere. 

SUB'STYLE,  in  dialling,  the  line  on 
which  the  gnomon  stands. 

SUBSULPH'ATE,  in  chemistry,  a sul- 
phate with  an  excess  of  the  base. 

SUBSULTUS,  in  medicine,  a twitching 
or  convulsive  motion ; as  subsultus  ten- 
dinum. 

SUBTAN'GENT,  in  geometry,  the  part 
of  the  axis  contained  between  the  ordinate 
and  tangent  drawn  to  the  same  point  in  a 
curve. 

SUBTEN'SE  OF  AN  ARC,  a right  line 
opposite  to  an  angle,  sujiposcd  to  he  drawn 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc. 

SUBTILE,  in  physics,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  is  extremely  fine  and  delicate; 
such  as  the  animal  spirits,  the  eflluvia  of 

odorous  bodies,  &c.  are  supposed  to  be. 

Subliliztttion,  in  the  laboratory,  the  opera- 
tion of  making  so  volatile  ns  to  rise  in 
steam  or  vapour. 

S U BTR  A CTION,  in  arithmetic,  the 
taking  of  a Ics*  munber  from  a greater  of 
the  same  kind  or  denomination  ; an  oiiera- 
tion  by  which  is  found  the  differtnee  be- 
tween two  sums. 


SUBTRAHEND',  in  arithmetic,  the  sum 
or  number  to  be  subtracted  or  taken  from 
another. 

SUB'ULATE,  or  SUB'ULATED,  in  ; 
botany,  in  the  shape  of  an  awl:  thus,  a 
subulated  leaf  is  one  of  an  oblong  and  nar-  ; 
row  figure,  broadest  at  the  base,  and  thence 
gradually  decreasing  till  it  terminates  in  a 
point.  I 

SUB'URBS,  the  buildings,  streets,  or 
parts  that  lie  without  the  wMls,  but  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a city.  Hence  «u6- 
urban,  inhabiting  or  being  situated  near  a 
city. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM,  that  which  is  used 
for  sometliing  else;  a substitute. ' Hence 
succedaneous,  being  employed  for  or  supply- 
ing the  place  of  something  else. 

SUCCIF'EROUS,  in  botany,  producing 
or  conveying-sap.  i 

SUC'CINA'TE,  in  chemistry,  a salt  form-  | 
ed  by  the  succinic  acid  and  a base. 

SUCCIN'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
drawn  from  amber  by  sublimation. 

SUC'CINITE,  a mineral  of  an  amber  ] 
colour,  considered  as  a variety  of  garnet. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  globular  or  granular 
masses,  about  the  size  of  a pea. 

SUCCI'NUM,  a genus  of  minerals.  [See 
Amber.]  ; 

SUC'CORY,  in  botany,  the  wild  endive,  ' 
a plant  of  the  genus  Cichorium. 

SUC'COTASH,  a dish  so  called  in  Ame- 
rica, which  consists  of  a mixture  of  green 
maize  and  beans  boiled. 

SUC  CULENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  : 
such  plants  as  have  a juicy  and  soft  stem, 
as  distinguished  from  such  as  arc  hard  and 
ligneous.  Peas,  beans,  &c.  arc  succulent. 

SUCCULENTvE,  the  13th  Linnscan  na-  I 
tural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of  flat,  juicy 
evergreens.  , 

SUC'CUS,  in  medicine,  a term  frequently  ; 
employed  to  denote  the  extracted  juice  of  | 
difl'erent  plants,  as  the  Succus  Glycorrhicit,  : 
Spanish  liquorice,  &c. 

SUCCUS'SION,  in  medicine,  a shaking  , 
of  the  nervous  parts  by  powerful  stimu- 
lants. I 

SUCK'ER,  the  piston  of  a pump;  also  a 
piece  of  leather  laid  wet  upon  a stone,  which, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
adheres  very  closely,  and  is  not  to  be  pulled 

off  without  great  force. Sucker,  in  bo- 

tany,  a young  twig  shooting  from  the  stock 
or  lower  part  of  the  stem. 

SUCK  ING-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a fish  ^ 
having  a fat  naked  head  and  a naked  body, 
which  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  vessels.  It  was  called  by  the 
ancients  remora,  and  in  the  Linnwan  system 
Kchineis  remora. 

SUCTION,  in  hydraulics,  the  art  of 
sucking  or  drawing  up  a fluid.  Suction  , 
appears  to  he  performed  by  a kind  of  attrac- 
tion, ns  if  the  air  and  water  hung  together;  , 
w lierens  the  phenomenon  is  produced  merely 
by  taking  away  the  weight  or  pressure  of 
the  air  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
pipe,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  li- 
ipiid  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe  forces  it  up 
into  the  pipe,  to  produce  an  equilibrium.  | 
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rUnK  SUCCINIC  acid  forms  TlASSrARKNT  rillSMS. 


E WIICCORT  OB  CUirCOnT  ROOT  KXTKNBIVKI.T  CUT.TlVATKn  IN  CKllMANT,  AND  IIUKD  AS  A BUnSTITIITR  (tIIOIIOII  A TOOK  ONk)  FOR  COIM'KK 


ukTAALKS  XIOUT  KIXD8  OV  ACIDS  AHK  rRODUCXD;  OXALlC»  TAUTAHIC,  CITRIC,  MALIC,  GALLIC,  UKNXOIC,  VIUIB8IC,  AKP  rilOSIMlOUlC. 


A ruosrnoBxaCEnT  ligut  is  emitted  from  sugar,  ip  rubbed  dard. 
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SU'DOR  AN'GLICUS,  ui  medicine,  an 
endemic  fever,  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  sweatinf/  sickness  of  England.  This 
disorder  was  thus  named  from  its  iirst  ap- 
pearing in  this  island,^and  acquired  the 
title  of  suder,  from  the  patient  suddenly 
breaking  out  into  a profuse  sweat,  which 
forms  its  neat  characteristic  feature. 

SUDOllIF'ICS,  medicines  which  pro- 
mote sweat  or  sensible  perspiration. 

SUE,  to  institute  legal  process  against 
a person ; to  prosecute  in  a civil  action  for 
the  recovery  of  a real  or  supposed  right;  as 
to  sue  for  debt  or  damages. 

SUF  FERANCE,  a term  in  law,  applied 
to  tenants ; a tenant  at  sufferance  being  one 
that  continues  after  his  title  ceases,  with- 
out positive  leave  of  the  owner. 

SUFFRAGAN,  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  a 
term  of  relation  applied  to  a bishop,  with 
respect  to  the  archbishop  w'ho  is  liis  supe- 
rior; or  rather,  an  assistant  bishop. 

SUFFR^VGE,  a vote  given  in  deciding  a 
controverted  question,  or  in  the  choice  of  a 
HiRn  for  an  oflice  or  trust ; as,  a true  patriot 
deserves  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

SUFFRUTICOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  arc  permanent  or  woody 
at  the  base,  but  whose  yearly  branches  de- 
cay ; as  sage,  thyme,  &c. 

SUGAR,  the  sweet  constituent  of  vege- 
table and  animal  products.  It  is  a well- 
known  substance,  derived  chiedy  from  the 
juice  ofakindof  cane  {arundo  sacchar i/era), 
growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
sugar-cane,  which  resembles  the  reeds  com- 
mon in  morasses,  except  that  its  skin  is  soft 
and  its  pulp  a spoifgeous  substance,  usually 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  five  or  six  feet, 
with  A diameter  of  half  an  inch.  It  is  di- 
vided bv  knots,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen 
inches  from  each  other.  At  its  top,  it  pro- 
trudes several  long,  green  leaves;  and  in 
the  centre  of  these  is  its  Hower.  When  the 
leaves  springing  from  the  knots  decay,  the 
plant  is  ripe.  It  is  then  cut,  stripped  of 
Us  leaves,  and  carried  to  the  mills;  which 
consist  of  wooden  rollers  covered  with  steel 
plates,  and  are  kept  in  motion  by  water, 
wind,  or  animal  power.  The  juice  pressed 
from  the  canes  passes  through  a tube  into 
the  sugar-house,  where  it  falls  into  a ves- 
sel by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  first 
boiler.  Here  it  is  simmered  over  a slow 
fire,  and  mixed  with  potash  and  quick  lime  ; 
and  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  these  ingredients,  its  unctuous 
parts  are  raised  to  its  surface,  in  the  form 
of  a thick  scum,  which  is  carefully  removed. 
In  a second  boiler,  over  a stronger  fire,  it  is 
made  to  boil,  and  its  purification  continued 
by  means  of  a fresh  lye.  After  passing 
thmugli  three  other  boilers  it  arrives  at  the 
sixth,  diminished  in  quantity  to  the  degree 
of  two-thirds,  and  in  the  state  of  a sirup. 
Finally,  ns  the  liquor  cools,  the  sugar  sepa- 
rnlcs  from  the  molasses  or  sirup  in  grains; 
and  this  being  drained  off,  it  leaves  the  su- 
gar in  the  state  known  in  eoinmcrcc  by  the 
name  of  rate  or  muMcnvado  sugar.  This  is 
farther  purified  by  means  of  day,  or  more 
cxtensividy  by  bullock's  blood,  whirh  form- 


ing a coagulum,  envelopes  the  impurities. 
Thus  clarified,  it  takes  the  names  of  lump, 
loaf,  refined,  &c.  according  to  the  diiferent 
degrees  of  purification.  Loaf  or  lump  su- 
gar is  unknown  in  the  East,  sugar-candy 
being  the  only  species  of  refined  sugar 
that  is  made  use  of  in  India,  China,  &c., 
where  the  manufacture  of  that  article  is 
carried  on  to  a very  great  extent.  When 
of  the  best  description,  it  is  in  large  w'hite 
crystals,  and  is  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as 
to  the  taste. — Sugar  is  aproxbuafe  clement 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  found  in 
most  ripe  fruits,  and  many  farinaceous  roots. 
15y  fermentation,  sugar  is  converted  into  al- 
cohol, and  hence  forms  the  basis  of  those 
substances  which  are  used  for  making  in- 
toxicating liquors,  as  molasses,  grapes,  ap- 
ples, malt,  &c.  The  ulUmate  elements  of 
sugar  are  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 
Of  all  vegetable  principles,  it  is  considered 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  as 

the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious. 

Beet-rcot  sugar.  The  cultivation  of  beet- 
root, and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  it, 
arc  making  rapid  progress  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  Bohemia  the  population  scarcely 
amounts  to  3,300,000  souls,  yet  there  are  87 
manufactories  in  full  work,  and  many  more 
ready  to  commence.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  said  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  plant.  It  appears 
that  in  France  more  than  100,000,000  francs 
are  invested  in  nearly  GOO  beet-root  sugar 
manufactories;  and  Louis  Philippe  has  de- 
clared, that  he  by  no  means  despairs  of  soon 
seeing  persons  m France  make  tlicir  own 
sugar,  AS  in  England  people  brew  their  own 
beer.  So  long  since  ns  the  year  1830  there 
were  in  that  country  upwards  of  100  manu- 
factories of  beet-root  sugar,  from  wliich 
were  produced,  in  1829,  upwards  of  6000 
tonsof  sugar  worth  GO/,  per  ton,  or  300,000/.: 
the  profit  of  w'hich  w as  estimated  at  15/.  per 
acre;  but,  it  is  expected  that  sugar  may 
thus  be  made  in  France  at  30/.  per  ton,  or 
21/.  per  acre  profit.  The  proportion  appears 
to  be  about  two  pounds  and  four-fifths  of  a 
pound  of  the  finest  while  refined  sugar  from 
each  hundred  pounds  weight  of  raw*  beet- 
roots. The  beet  is  the  same  plant  w hich  is 
in  England  called  mangel-wurzel;  the  white 
! variety  being  considered  the  most  produc- 
I live  of  sugar.— -il/«p/e  sugar.  The  sugar 
I maple  (Acer  saccharinum)  grows  in  many 
, parts  of  North  America,  niiu  the  extraction 
of  sugar  from  it  is  a great  resource  to  the 
' inlmbitants  who  live  far  inland,  and  ns  a 
branch  of  rural  economy  is  extensively  prac- 
tised. The  whole  process  is  very  siinnle. 
The  trees  are  bored  obliquely  from  below 
upwards,  at  18  or  20  inches  above  the 
ground,  rare  being  taken  tbnl  the  auger  pc- 
, netrntes  no  more  llmti  half  an  inch  into  the 
alburnum,  or  w hite  bark  ; ns  a greater  dis- 
charge takes  place  at  that  deptn  than  any 
oilier.  The  Inpior  is  then  boiled,  and  the 
evaporation  urged  by  an  active  fire,  with 
careful  skimiiiiiig  during  the  boiling;  and 
the  ]iot  is  continually  rentenished  with 
more  sap,  till  a large  body  has  nssmned  a 
sinipy  cunsistence.  It  is  nlterwnrds  strain- 
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TTOXTABLSS  C05TAIV  ACIDS,  SUGAR,  GUM,  JELLT,  STARCH,  GLUTEN,  OIL,  WAX,  AND  RESIN,  BESIDES  THE  BITTER,  NARCOTIC,  AND  OTHER  FRINCIPLES. 


SUGAR  POSSESSES  TUE  PROPERTY  OP  DISSOLVING  TllE  OXVDE  AND  SUBACETATE  OF  COPPER,  AND  OP  COUNTERACTING  ITS  POISON. 


SULPHUR,  IN  ITS  ORDINARY  STATE,  ALWAYS  CONTAINS  HYDROGEN. 
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ed,  and  boiled  again  over  a very  brisk  fire, 
till  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  consist- 
ence  for  being  poured  into  the  troughs  pre- 
pared to  receive  it.  Maple  sugar  is  of  quite 
as  pleasant  a flavour  as  cane  sugar,  sweet- 
ens as  well,  and,  when  refined,  is  equally  as 
pure. 

SUGAR-CANDY,  sugar  clarified,  and  con- 
creted or  crystalized,  in  which  state  it  be- 
comes transparent. 

SU'ICIDE,  the  crime  of  self-murder.  Al- 
though the  practice  of  self-anniliilation,  un- 
der jiarticular  circumstances,  was  upheld 
by  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  the 
general  lawfulness  of  suicide  was  by  no 
means  universally  received  in  tbe  ancient 
pagan  world ; many  of  the  most  consider- 
able names,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  having 
expressly  declared  against  that  practice. 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  TuUy,  have 
condemned  it;  even  Brutus  himself,  though 
he  fell  by  his  own  hand,  yet  in  his  cooler 
and  philosophical  hours,  wrote  a treatise 
wherein  he  highly  condemned  Cato,  as  being 
guilty  of  an  act  both  of  impiety  and  cow- 
ardice in  destroying  liimself. — According  to 
our  law,  to  constitute  suicide,  the  person 
must  be  of  years  of  discretion  and  of  sound 
mind. 

SUILXUS,  in  mineralogy,  a genus  of  cal- 
careous earths,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  smphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  water. 

SUIT,  in  law,  an  action  or  process  for 
the  recovery  of  a right  or  claim.  In  Eng- 
land the  several  suits  or  remedial  instru- 
ments of  justice  are  distinguished  into  three 
kinds,  actions  personal,  real,  and  mixed. 
In  a general  sense,  suit  denotes  a num- 
ber of  things  used  together,  and  in  a de- 
gree necessary  to  be  united,  in  order  to 
answer  the  purpose;  as  a sut^  of  curtains, 
a suit  of  armour,  or  a suit  of  clothes.  \Ye 
also  use  the  word  when  speaking  of  a num- 
ber of  attendants  or  followers ; as,  a noble- 
man and  his  suit.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
state,  that  custom  has  now  pretty  generally 
established  the  use  of  the  French  word 
suite  (pronounced  sweet)  in  this  last  named 
case.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  it;  and 
as  its  introduction  leads  to  error,  owing  to 
the  foreign  pronunciation  being  frequently 
given  to  the  English  word  wiicn  used  in 
other  senses,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
distinction  has  ever  been  made. 

SUITOR,  in  legal  phraseology,  one  who 
attends  a court  to  prosecute  a demand  of 
right  in  law,  ns  a plaintiff,  petitioner  or  ap- 
pellant. 

SUKOTY'RO,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia^  order  liruta,  having 
a horn  on  each  side  near  the  eyes.  The  only 
species  is  the  Snkotj/rus  Indieus,  which  is 
represented  as  being  about  the  size  of  an 
ox,  with  tbe  snout  of  a hog. 

SUI/CATE,  or  Sin.CArED,  grooved  nr 
scored  w’ith  deep  broad  channels  longitudi- 
nally; as,  a sulcated  stem. 

SUI/PHATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  different 
bases ; as  the  sulphate  of  soda,  called  (ilau- 
bar’s  salts ; the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  called 

Epsom  salts : also  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
&c. 

SULTHATE  OF  COPTER,  or  Blue  Fi- 
triol,  in  chemistry,  is  a salt  composed  of 
sulphuric  acid  andoxyde  of  copper.  But  it 
is  also  a natural  product,  in  a liquid  form, 
of  many  copper  mines;  being  the  result  of 
the  intiltration  of  water  over  copper  pyrites, 
which  has  become  oxygenated.  This  liquid 
is  concentrated  by  heat  in  copper  vessels, 
and  then  left  to  crystalize.  It  has  a disagree- 
able metallic  taste ; and,  when  swallowed, 
it  causes  violent  vomiting. 

SULPHATE  OP  IRON.  [See  Cop- 
peras.] 

SUL'PHITES,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  sulphurous  acid  with  the 
different  bases. 

SUL'PHUR,  in  chemistry,  a substance 
(known  also  by  the  name  of  brimstone), 
which,  never  having  been  decomposed,  is 
considered  as  a simple  or  primary  body, 
and  as  such  ranks  among  the  simple  com- 
bustibles. Sulphur  is  hard,  brittle,  and 
usually  of  a yellow  colour,  without  any 
smell,  and  of  a weak,  though  perceptible 
taste.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  various 
places,  particularly  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
South  America.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  that 
which  occasions  it  to  take  fire  so  readily. 
A prodigious  quantity  of  sulphur  is  ob- 
tained from  Solfatara,  in  Italy.  This  vol- 
canic country  everywhere  exhibits  marks 
of  the  agency  of  subterraneous  fires;  al- 
most aU  the  ground  is  bare,  and  white ; and 
is  everywhere  sensibly  warmer  than  the  at- 
mosphere, in  the  greatest  heat  of  summer. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  sulphur, 
for  a sulphurous  vapour  rises  through  dif- 
ferent apertures,  and  gives  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a subterraneous  fire  un- 
derneath from  which  that  vapour  proceeds. 
Preparations  of  sulphur  arc  used  in  various 
instances  where  purification  is  desired,  and 
their  excellence  for  tlicsc  purposes  consists 
in  their  quality  of  absorbing  oxygen.  Sul- 
phur has  been  long  an  esteemed  article  in 
tlic  materia  niedica ; it  stimulates  the  sys- 
tem, promotes  insensible  perspiration,  per- 
vades the  whole  habit,  and  manifestly  Iran-  ^ 
sjjires  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  ns 
appears  from  the  sulphurous  smell  of  per- 
sons who  have  taken  it,  and  from  silver 
being  stained  in  their  pockets  of  a blackish 

colour. An  article  in  the  ' llcvonjmrt 

Telegraph’ stales,  that  the  recent  quarrel 
with  Naples  on  the  subject  of  the  sulphur 
monopoly,  had  drawn  attention  to  a fact 
not  generally  known,  viz.  that  wc  liavc  in 
our  own  mines,  and  in  vast  quantities,  a 
mineral  until  oflatc  deemed  almost  worth- 
less, «hich  may  be  substituted  for  sulphur 
at  a greatly  inferior  cost,  and  thereby  cna-  ; 
hie  us  to  get  rid  of  all  dependence  ni>on 
foreigners  for  an  article  of  some  iinporlanee 
to  the  manufactures  of  England.  It  has  I 
been  aseertnined  that  pt/rites,  or  mundie,  as 
it  is  called  in  Cornwall,  may  be  sure,  ss-  | 
fully  used  in  the  alk.ali  nmnufactures  ; that 
it  can  be  raised  and  exported  from  Com- 

7.13  SULPHUR  IS  MUCH  USED  IN  BLEACHING  SILK  AND  STRAW  WORK. 
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OP  ALL  THE  GASES,  SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN  IS  THE  MOST  FATAL  TO  LIFE. 
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wall  at  about  20s.  per  ton,  which,  allowing 
for  the  greater  bulk  of  pyrites  required  in 
comparison  with  sulphur,  being  at  the  rate 
of  three  tons  and  a half  of  the  former  for 
one  of  the  latter,  (which  is  12/.  per  ton),  it 
may  be  brought  into  the  market  for  one* 
third  of  the  price.  It  further  states,  that 
from  6000  to  7000  tons  of  p^tes  had  this 
year  (IS^O)  been  already  slapped  off  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom ; and  that  if  the 
proper  meeiaurcs  were  adopted,  it  might  be 
Drought  into  such  extensive  use  as  to  be- 
I come  a valuable  article  of  merchandize,  and 
would  give  employment  to  a vast  number  of 

miners  and  labourers. Flowers  of  su/- 

phvLTt  as  they  arc  called,  are  formed  by 
: subliming  puritied  sulphur  with  a gentle 
i heat  in  close  rooms,  where  the  sumimed 
sulphur  is  collected,  though  the  article  met 
. with  in  general  under  that  name  is  notliing 
j but  sul|mur  finely  powdered. 

I SUL'PIIURET,  in  chemistry,  a combi- 
j nation  of  sulphur  with  a metallic,  earthy, 
or  alkaline  base  ; as,  a sulphuret  of  potash. 

' Siilphuret  of  iron,  a mincial  composed 

! of  sulphur  and  iron,  which  is  found  in  many 
I parts  of  the  world,  and  which  is  also  called 
I pyrites  or  fire-stone. 

i SUL'PIIURIC  ACID,  called  also  Vitri- 
: OLic  Acid,  consists  of  sulphur,  which  con- 
stitutes its  basis,  and  of  oxygen.  When 
I sulphur  is  exposed  to  the  temperature  of 
I 302^,  it  takes  fire  spontaneouslv,  bums  w ith 
I a blue  flame,  yields  a strong  o^our,  and,  by 
I combining  with  oxygen,  has  a tendency  to 
{ destroy  life  by  suffocation.  This  vapour, 

■ which  is  compo8c<^of  the  volatilized  par- 
I tides  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  is  called  sul- 
I phurie  aeid.—^^Sulphurous  acid,  an  acid 
: formed  by  the  combination  of  sulphur  w ith 
I a less  degree  of  oxygen  than  is  requisite  to 
I form  sulphuric  acid. 

I SUhPHUROCS  ACID  GAS,  in  chc- 
' mistry,  is  a perfectly  aeriform  fluid  at  the 
1 ordinary  pressure  and  temperature  of  our 
; atmospnere.  Its  odour  is  strong  and  suffo- 
- eating  : it  cannot  maintain  combustion, 

; nor  uie  respiration  of  animals;  and  its 
! weight  is  more  than  double  that  of  atmo- 
I spheric  air.  NVhen  a mixture  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  and  oxygen  gas  is  made  to  pass 
through  an  ignited  tube,  the  two  gases 
combine  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed. 

SU'MACH,  in  botany,  the //Au#  coriaria 
of  Linneciis,  «o  called  on  acount  of  its  red 
berries.  This  shrub  is  of  considerable  va- 
lue, the  powder  of  the  leaves,  peduncles, 
and  young  branche^i  producing  tnc  sumach 
of  commerce,  much  employed  in  tanning 
light-coloured  leathers.  In  calico-printing, 
^iiinach  affords,  with  a mordant  of  tin,  a 
yellow  colour  ; with  acetate  of  iron,  a gray 
or  black ; and  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  a 
brownish-yellow.  Iloth  the  leaves  and  seeds 
i of  the  sumach  are  used  in  nicdtrine,  as  as- 

Itringent  and  styptic. 

HCM'MKR,  one  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year;  bf'giniiiiig,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
j sphere,  when  the  sun  enters  (,’nneer,  about 
I the  2lsi  of  June,  and  continuing  fur  three 
j months;  during  which  time,  the  nun  being 
l^orth  of  the  equator,  renders  lliis  the  hot- 


test period  of  the  year.  In  latitudes  south 
of  the  equator,  just  the  opposite  takes  place, 
or,  in  other  w'ords,J.t  is  summer  there  w hen 
it  is  winter  here. 

SUM'MONS,  in  law,  a warning  or  cita- 
tion to  appear  in  court ; or  a wTitten  notifi- 
cation signed  by  the  proper  officer,  to  be 
ser^’ed  on  a person,  w arning  him  to  appear 
in  court  at  a day  specified,  to  answ’er  to  the 
demand  of  the  plaintiff. 

SUMP,  in  metallurgy,  a round  pit  of 
stone,  lined  wfith  clay,  for  receiving  the 

metal  on  its  first  fusion. In  mining,  a 

pit  sunk  below  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS,  those  laws  which, 
in  extreme  cases,  have  occasionally  been 
made  to  restrain  or  limit  the  expenses  of 
citizens  in  apparel,  food,  furniture,  See. 
Sumptuary  law's  are  abridgments  of  liberty, 
and  of  very  difiicult  execution.  Those  of 
England  were  repealed  by  stat.  1 Jac.  I. 
c.  25. 

SUN,  in  astronomy,  the  ma^iificent  orb 
which,  occupying  the  centre  ol  our  system 
of  worlds,  gives  light  and  heat  to  all  the 
planets.  Its  light  constitutes  the  day,  and 
the  darkness  which  proceeds  from  its  ab- 
sence, or  the  shade  of  the  earth,  is  the 
cause  of  night.  This  splendid  luminary  is 
1,33*1,472  times  larger  than  the  earth ; and 
it  revolves  on  its  axis  in  2514  days,  with  its 
equator  inclined  7®  Sff  to  the  plane  of  the 
cartlPs  orbit,  its  apparent  diameter  being 
32^  36"  when  nearest,  and  31'  wlicn  farthest 
off.  In  a paper  on  the  ''  Construction  of 
the  Heavens,"  Dr.  llcrschel  says,  it  is  very 
Iirobablc,  that  the  great  stratum  called  the 
milky  way  is  that  in  which  the  sun  is  placed, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  centre  of  its 
thickness,  hut  not  far  from  the  place  w’hcre 
some  smaller  stratum  branches  from  it. 
Such  a supposition  will  satisfactorilv,  and 
with  gn*ent  simplicity,  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  milky  way,  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  is  no  other  than 
the  appearance  of  the  projection  of  the  stars 
contained  in  this  stratum,  and  its  second- 
ary branch.  In  another  paper  on  the  same 
subject,  he  says,  that  the  milky  way  is  a 
most  extensive  stratum  of  stars  of  various 
sizes  admits  no  longer  of  the  least  doubt ; 
and  that  our  sun  is  actually  one  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  belonging  to  it  is  ns  evident, 
'rhe  time  and  the  nirertinn  of  the  sun's  ro- 
tation arc  ascertained  by  the  change  of  the 
situation  of  the  spots  which  arc  usually 
visible  on  his  disc,  and  which  some  astro- 
nomers supposed  to  he  elevations,  and 
others  to  be  excavations  in  the  luminous 
matter  covering  the  sun's  surface.  These 
snots  are  frequently  observed  to  appear  and 
nisappcnr,  and  tliejr  are,  in  the  nieniitinie, 
liable  to  j^reat  vanntions,  though  they  are 
generally  found  about  the  same  points  of 
the  sun's  surface.  Dr.  Ilersehel,  in  an  in- 
genious paper,  attributes  the  spots  to  the 
emission  ol  an ncrifnrin fluid, not  yetin  com- 
bustion, whieli  displace.^  the  general  lumi- 
nous atmosphere, and  whtrh  is nRerw ards  to 
serve  as  fuel  for  supporting  the  pnircss ; 
hence  he  supposes  tl»e  appearance  ol  copious 
spots  to  lie  indicative  of  the  approach  of 
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NATIVE  SULPHUR  FREQUENTLY  OCCURS  IN  CBYSTALINB  MASSES,  AND  SOMETIMES  IN  COMPLETE  AND  REGULAR  CRYSTALS. 


MOTSS  l.N  THE  SUX-BKA3I  CONSIST  OF  CERTAIN  ELASTIC  VAPOURS  WHICH  ABE  DECOfilPOSED  BY  HEAT,  AND  FLOAT  IN  THE  AIR< 


SPOTS  IN  THE  SDN  WKHE  NOTICED  FOB  TUB  FIBST  TIME  IN  1//9. 
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warm  seasons  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a 
theory  which  he  has  attempted  to  maintain 
by  historical  evidence.  The  exterior  lumi< 
nous  atmosphere  has  an  appearance  some- 
what mottled;  some  parts  of  it,  appearing 
brighter  than  others,  have  been  c^led  fa- 
culse,  but  Dr.  Herschel  distinguishes  them 
by  the  names  of  ridges  and  nodules.  These 
spots  are  usually  surrounded  by  margins  less 
dark  than  themselves,  which  are  called  shal- 
lows, and  are  considered  as  parts  of  an  in- 
ferior stratum,  consisting  of  opaque  clouds, 
capable  of  protecting  the  immediate  surface 
of  the  sun  from  the  excessive  heat  produced 
by  combustion  in  the  superior  stratum,  and 
perhaps  rendering  it  habitable  to  animated 
oeings.  The  following  note  was  made  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  the  son  of  Dr.  Herschel, 
at  Fieldhausen,  nearWynberg,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  during  the  Spring-equinox 
of  1S3/.  “ The  sun  at  present  is,  and  has 
long  been,  affected  with  a display  of  spots, 
extraordinary  both  in  point  of  number  and 
magnitude,  and  in  every  point  of  view  ex- 
tremely remarkable.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  affected  its  emission  of 
heat;  at  least,  I perceive  no  marked  excess 
or  defect  of  radiation,  as  indicated  by  the 
actinometer,  this  year,  compared  with  cor- 
responding seasons  of  1834,  1835,  and  1836. 
This  instrument  puts  all  such  inquiries 
completely  withm  our  power.”  The  sun, 
then,  appears  to  be  an  eminently  large  and 
lucid  planet,  evidently  the  first  and  only 
primary  one  belonging  to  our  system.  Its 
similarity  to  the  other  globes  of  the  solar 
system,  with  regard  to  its  solidity,  its  at- 
mosphere, its  diversified  surface,  and  its 
rotation  on  its  axis,  has  led  many  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  inhabited,  ns  they  imagine 
the  rest  of  the  planets  are,  by  beings, 
vvhosc  organs  arc  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  that  vast  globe. — 
There  are  many  facts  in  natural  philosopliy 
whicli  show  that  heat  is  produced  by  the 
sun’s  rays  only  when  they  act  on  a calorific 
medium.  On  the  tops  of  mountains  of  suf- 
ficient height,  at  the  altitude  where  clouds 
can  seldom  reach  to  shelter  them  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  we  altvavs  find  re- 
gions of  ice  and  snow.  Now,  if  the  solar 
rays  themselves  conveyed  all  the  heat  we 
find  on  this  globe,  it  ought  to  be  hottest 
where  their  course  is  the  least  interrupted. 
Again,  our  aeronauts  all  agree  with  respect 
to  tlic  coldness  of  the  upper  regions  oi  the 
atmosphere ; and  since,  therefore,  even  on 
our  earth  the  heat  of  the  situation  depends 
upon  the  readiness  of  the  medium  to  yield  to 
the  impression  of  the  solar  rays,  we  have  only 
to  admit  that  on  the  sun  itself,  the  clastic 
fluids  composing  its  atmosphere,  and  the 
matter  on  its  surface,  are  ot  such  a nature 
ns  not  to  he  capable  of  any  extensive  nfTcc- 
tion  of  its  own  rajs;  and  this  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  copious  omission  of  them,  for 
if  the  clastic  fluids  of  the  ntmosplicrc,  or  if 
the  matter  contained  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  were  of  such  a nature  ns  to  admit  of 
an  easy  clicmicnl  conihiiintion  with  its  rays, 
their  emission  would  he  very  nmcli  impeded. 
Another  well  known  fact  is,  that  the  solar 

focus  of  the  largest  lens  thrown  into  the 
air,  will  occasion  no  sensible  heat  in  the 
place  where  it  has  been  kept  for  a consider- 
able time,  although  its  power  of  exciting 
combustion,  when  proper  bodies  are  ex- 
posed, should  be  sufficient  to  fuse  the  most 
refractory  substances.  [See  Astronomy, 
Planet,  Solar  System,  &c.] 

SUN'DAY,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  call- 
ed also  the  Lord*s-day,  because  it  is  kept 
holy  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ;  and  the  sabbath-day,  because  sub- 
stituted, in  the  Christian  worsliip,  for  the 
sabbath,  or  day  of  rest,  in  the  old  dispensa- 
tion. This  substitution  was  first  decreed 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  321,  before 
whose  time  both  the  old  and  new  sabbath 
were  observed  by  Christians.  [See  Sab- 
bath.] 

SUN'-FLOWER,  a plant  of  the  genus 
Helianthua,  so  called  from  its  turning  to  the 
sun.  [See  Heuanthus.] 

SU'PER  [Lat.],  a prefix  used  in  chemical 
technolo^,  with  many  words,  denoting  an 
excess  of  the  acid,  as  »u/>ersulphate  of  pot- 
ash, in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  sulphui-ic 
acid. 

S U P E R C A R'G  0,  a person  in  a mer- 
chant’s ship,  appointed  to  manage  the  sales 
and  superintend  all  the  commercial  con- 
cerns of  the  voyage. 

SUPEREROGATION,  in  theology,  a 
term  applied  to  such  works  as  a man  docs 
which  exceed  the  measure  of  his  duty. 

SUPERFI'CIES,  the  surface,  or  exterior 
part  of  a thing;  as  the  auper^cieaof  aplauc, 
or  of  a sphere. 

SUPER’FLUA  POLYGA'MIA,  in  bo- 
tany, the  name  of  the  second  order  in  (he 
class  Syngenesia^  in  which  the  florets  of  the 
*disk  arc  hermaphrodite  and  fertile,  and  the 
florets  of  the  rav  also  fertile. 

SUPERINTEND  ENT,  one  who  has  the 
oversight  and  chaise  of  something,  with 
the  power  of  direction ; as,  the  suptrinten' 
deni  of  public  works,  &c. 

SUPERLATIVE,  in  grammar,  express- 
ing the  highest  or  utmost  degree.  The 
superlative  f/rgj*ee  of  comparison,  in  adjec- 
tives, formed  by  the  termination  est ; ns, 
mean,  meanest,  &c.  Also,  eminent  in  the 
highest  degree,  or  suiqinssing  all  other  ; as, 
a man  of  siiper/nf ire  worth;  a woman  of 
superlative  beauty, 

S U P E U N U M E R A R Y,  in  milit  ary  a flairs, 
is  an  epithet  for  the  officers  and  non-emn- 
missioned  officers  attached  to  a regiment 
for  the  Durpose  of  supplying  the  places  of 
such  as  tall  in  action,  Ac. 

•SUPEUPOSTTION,  in  g#ology,  a lying 
or  being  situated  upon  orahovc  something; 
ns,  the  superposition  of  rocks. 

SUPKUSCAPULA'IUS,  in  anatomy,  a 
muscle  seated  upon  the  scapula  or  shoulder- 
blade. 

SUPEIISE’DE.VS,  in  law,  a vnrit  or  com- 
mand to  suspend  the  powers  ofnu  officer  in 
certain  cn^es,  or  to  stay  proceedings. 

SUPEUSUI/PIIATK,  in  chemistry,  a 
sulphate  uith  an  excess  of  acid. 

SUPKUSUI/PHUKETl'El).  in  chemis- 
try,  combined  with  an  excess  of  sulphur. 
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SUPE^^TrTION,  a habit  of  the  human 
mind»  attributed  to  those  who  are  thought 
to  attach  religious  importance  to  things 
of  a too  trivial  nature ; or  to  those  who 
are  thoaght  wrong  in  their  ideas  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  not  on  the  side  of 
excluding  supernatural  agency,  but  the  re- 
verse. Also,  the  belief  of  what  is  absurd,  or 
belief  ^-ithout  evidence. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE, any  kind  ofbuUd- 
ing  raised  on  a foundation  or  basis  ; the 
w'ord  being  used  to  distinguish  w^hat  is 
erected  on  a wall  or  foundation  from  the 
foundation  itself. 

SUPERTON'IC,  in  music,  the  note  next 
above  the  key-note. 

SUPINATORS,  in  anatomy,  two  muscles 
of  the  arm,  the  one  called  the  tupinator  Ion- 
ffut,  the  other  the  supinator  brevis,  both 
serving  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  up- 
wards. 

SUP'PLEMENT,  in  literature,  an  addi- 
tion made  to  a book  or  paper,  by  which  it  is 
made  more  full  and  complete.— 5upp?c- 
ment  of  an  arc,  in  geometry,  the  number  of 
degrees  which  it  wants  of  being  an  entire 
semi-circle;  as  a complement  signifies  what 
an  arc  wants  of  being  a quadrant. 

SUPPORTERS,  in  heraldry,  figures 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  shield,  and  appear- 
ing to  support  it.  In  this  country  none  un- 
der the  degree  of  a banneret  are  allowed  the 
honour  of  supporters,  which  arc  restrained 
to  those  called  the  high  nobility.  In  case 
of  marriage  of  two  parties,  both  of  whom 
are  entitled  to  supporters,  one  of  each  may 
be  borne.— Supporfera,  in  architecture, 
images  which  scrfc  to  bear  up  any  part  of 
a building  in  the  place  of  a column. 

SUPPURATION,  in  medicine,  the  pro- 
cess of  generating  purulent  matter,  or  of 
forming  pus,  as  m a wound  or  abscess. 
Also,  toe  matter  generated  by  suppura* 
tion. 

8UPRA-AXTLLART,  in  botany,  growing 
or  inserted  nborc  the  axilla ; as  a peduncle, 

8UPRA-DECOM'POUND,inbotany,tlic 
term  used  when  a petiole  divided  several 
times,  connects  several  lenficts. 

SUPRA-FOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  in- 
serted  into  the  stem  above  the  leaf  or  pe- 
tiole, AS  A peduncle  or  flower. 

SirpRALAPSA'RIAN,  in  theology,  one 
who  maintains  that  OmI,  antecedent  to  the 
fall  of  man,  decreed  the  apostacy  and  all 
its  consequences,  determining  to  save  some 
and  condemn  others,  and  that  in  all  he  docs 
he  considers  his  own  glory  only. 

SU'PUEM'ACY,  in  English  polity,  the 
supreme  and  undivided  authority  of  the  so- 
vereign over  all  persons  and  things  in  tiiis 
realm,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal. 

Oath  nf  supremacy,  in  Great  Jlrilnin,  an 
oath  which  acknowledges  the  suprcinacy 
of  the  sovereign  in  spiritual  afTnirs,  and 
abjures  the  pretended  supremacy  of  the 
pone 

bUR'CIIAUGK,  in  law,  any  extra  charge 
made  bv  assessors  upon  such  as  neglect  to 
make  due  returns  of  the  taxes  to  which 
they  arc  liable. 

8UUCIN'(fLE,  the  girdle  with  which 

clergymen  bind  their  cassocks.  Also  a 
girth  for  horses. 

SUR'C  U LU S,  in  botany,  any  little  branch 
or  twig;  and  is  applied  by  Linnseus  parti- 
cularly to  a branchlet  of  the  mosses  and  a 
shoot  of  the  ferns. 

SURD,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a num- 
ber or  quantity  that  is  incommensurable  to 
unity.  &urds  are  sifnjile  when  they  consist 
of  one  term,  and  compound  when  they  con- 
sist of  several  terras. 

SUHETY,  in  law',  one  who  enters  into  a 
bond  or  recognizance  to  answer  for  ano- 
theris  appearance  in  court,  or  for  his  pay- 
ment of  a debt,  or  for  the  performance  of 
some  act,  and  who,  in  case  of  the  principal 
debtoris  failure,  is  compellable  to  pay  the 
debt  or  damages. 

SURF,  the  swell  of  the  sea  which  bursts 
upon  the  shore,  or  against  any  rock  that  lies 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  A surge  is  a 
great  wave  rolling  above  the  general  sui*facc 
of  the  w'atcr. 

SUR'GERY^  that  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence which  consists  in  the  art  of  curing  or 
alleviating  diseases  by  local  and  external 
applications,  or  of  performing  surgical  ope- 
rations. 

SURMUL'LET,  in  ichthyology,  a fish  of 
the  genus  Mullus,  remarkaole  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  colours,  and  for  the  changes 
which  they  undergo  as  the  fish  expires. 

SUR'NAME,  the  family  name ; the  name 
or  appellation  added  to  the  baptismal  or 
Christian  name.  Camden  derives  it  from 
eur,  as  being  added  over  or  above  the  other, 
in  a mctapnorical  sense  only.  The  most 
ancient  surnames  were  formed  by  adding 
the  name  of  the  father  to  that  of  the  son, 
in  which  manner  were  produced  several 
English  surnames,  ending  with  the  word 
son;  thus,  Thomas  }yilliam*s  son,  makes 
Thomas  Williamson.  The  feudal  system  in- 
troduced A second  description  of  surnames, 
derived  from  the  names  ot  places ; as  Sutton, 
Acton,  Ac.;  and  these  were  originally  w'rit- 
ten  w'ith  the  particle  de  or  of;  as  Henry  de 
Sutton.  In  snort,  the  greater  part  of  sur- 
names originally  designated  occupation, 
estate,  place  of  residence,  or  some  parti- 
cular thing  or  event  that  related  to  the 
person. 

SUKREIUTT'TER,  in  law,  the  replication 
or  answer  of  the  phuntifT  to  the  deiendant’s 
rebutter. 

SURREJOIN'DER,  in  law,  a second  de- 
fence, as  the  replication  is  the  first,  nf  the 
plniutifTs  declnrnlion  in  a cause,  and  is 
an  answer  to  the  rejoinder  of  the  dct 
fendant. 

SURREN'PKR,  in  law,  a deed  testifying 
that  the  tenant  for  life  or  years  of  lands, 
Ac.  yields  up  his  estate  tohim  that  has  the 
iiuniedintc  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion. 

SUR'ROtiATE,  in  the  civil  law,  a de- 
puty,  or  person  substituted  for  another. 
The  word  is  most  eommonly  used  ns  the 
title  of  a bishop’s  chanecllor, 

SUR'TURUUANl),  in  natural  historv*, 
fossil  wood,  found  in  great  ahundanee  in 
Iceland.  It  extends  through  the  whole  of 
the  north-western  part  of  the  island,  and  is 
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evidently  n subterranean  forest,  impregnat- 
ed with  bituminous  sap,  and  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  superincumbent  rocks. 

SURVEY'ING,  the  art  of  measuring 
land,  laying  dowm  its  dimensions  upon  pa- 
per, and  finding  its  content  or  area.  It  is 
of  two  kinds,  land  surveying  and  marine 
surveying^  the  former  having  generally  in 
view  the  measure  or  contents  of  certain 
tracts  of  land,  and  the  latter  the  position 
of  beacons,  towers,  shoals,  coasts,  &c. 
Those  extensive  operations  which  have  for 
their  object  the  determination  of  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  places,  and  the  length 
of  terrestrial  arcs  in  different  latitudes,  also 
fall  under  the  general  term  surveyingy 
though  they  are  frequently  called  irigono- 
metrical  surveys. 

SURVEY'OR,  in  law,  one  who  views  and 
examines  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  condition,  value,  and  quality  of  a thing; 
or  who  surveys  or  superintends  any  busi- 
ness, as  the  surveyor  of  the  highways,  a pa- 
rochial officer  who  secs  that  the  roads  are 
kept  in  repair,  &c. 

SURVrVOR,  in  law,  the  longest  liver  of 
joint-tenants,  or  of  any  two  persons  who 
have  a joint  interest  in  a thing;  on  which 
case,  if  there  be  only  two  joint-tenants,  upon 
the  death  of  one,  the  whole  goes  to  the  sur- 
vivor; and  if  there  be  more  than  two,  the 
part  of  the  deceased  is  divided  among  all 
the  survivors. 

SUS,  in  zoology,  the  generic  term  for  the 
animal  which  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  hogy  being  of  the  class  Mammaliay 
order  Bellua. 

SUSPEN'SION,  temporary  privation  of 
power,  authority,  or  rights,  usually  intended 
as  a punishment.  A military  or  naval  of- 
ficer’s suspension  takes  place  when  he  is 

put  under  arrest. In  law,  prevention 

or  interruption  of  operation;  as  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act. Sus- 

pension, in  rlietoric,  a keeping  of  the  hearer 
in  doubt  and  in  attentive  expectation  of 
what  is  to  follow,  or  what  is  to  be  the  in- 
ference or  conclusion  from  the  arguments  or 

observations. Suspe7ision  bridges.  [See 

IJaiDGK.]— Suspension  of  arms,  a short 
truce  agreed  on  by  hostile  armies,  in  order 
to  bury  the  dead,  make  proposals  for  sur- 
render, &c. Points  of  suspension,  in  me- 

chanics, those  points  in  the  axis  or  beam 
of  a balance  wherein  the  weights  arc  ap- 
plied, or  from  which  they  are  suspended. 

SUITKE',  the  act  of  sacrifice  to  which  a 
Hindoo  widow  submits,  namely,  that  of 
immolating  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
her  husband.  Though  none  of  tlic  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos  absolutely  command 
the  suttee,  they  speak  of  it  as  highly  meri- 
torious, and  the  means  of  obtaining  eter- 
nal beatitude.  It  is  believed  also  to  render 
the  husband  and  his  ancestors  happy,  and 
to  purify  him  from  all  offences,  even  if  he 
haa  killed  a brahmin.  Since  the  year  1/50, 
when  the  Hritish  power  in  India  became 
finnly  established,  upwards  of  Hin- 

doo widows  have  thus  been  sacrificed.  It 
is  gratifying,  however,  to  add,  that  this 
shocking  perversion  of  devotion  has  at 


length  been  abolished ; and  to  lord  Ben- 
tinck,  the  governor-general  of  Tndia,  the 
honour  of  the  abolition  is  due.  Public  opi- 
nion was  greatly  divided  as  to  the  propriety 
of  our  interfering  with  one  of  their  most 
solemn  religious  rites ; (as  may  be  gathered 
from  bishop  Heberis  Narrative) ; but  the 
humane  decision  of  the  governor-general 
appears  to  have  been  received  by  the  people 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  A short  time 
before  lord  Bentinck’s  order,  a rajah  in  the 
hill  country,  who  died,  had  twenty-eight  , 
vrives  burned  with  his  body ! j 

SUTURE,  in  anatomy,  the  union  of 
bones  by  means  of  dentiform  margins ; as,  i 
the  coronal  suture;  the  sagittal  suture,  &c.  i 
SWAIN'MOTE,  or  SWEIN'JIOTE,  in  , 
law,  one  of  the  forest  courts  to  be  holden  . 
before  the  verderers,  as  judges,  by  the 
steward  of  the  swainmote ; the  swains,  or  ■ 
countrymen,  composing  the  jury. 

SWAL'LOW;  in  ornithology,  a migratory 
bird  of  the  genus  Hirxindo.  There  are  se-  | 
vcral  species,  which,  though  they  differ  in  | 
colour  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  untiring  rapidity  of  1 
their  fiight  and  evolutions.  Their  feet  are  | 
short,  and  the  wings  remarkably  long.  In  • 
vNunter  they  migrate  to  tropical  climates,  a 
few  days  being  sufficient  to  pass  from  the 
arctic  to  the  torrid  zone ; and  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment,  that  individuals  al- 
ways come  oack  to  their  former  haunts. 
Among  the  chief  varieties  are — 1.  the  light 
bellied  swallow  (Atruado  riridw)  of  a li^t, 
glossy,  greenish  blue  colour  above,  the 
lower  parts  white,  and  a forked  tail : 2.  the 
bam-swallow  {kirundo  nfa),  so  called  from 
its  frequently  attaching  its  nest  to  the  raft- 
ers in  barns ; the  upper  parts  arc  steel  blue, 
the  lower  light  chesnut,  the  wings  brown- 
ish-black, and  the  tail  greatly  forked : 3.  the 
purple  martin  {hirundo  purpurea),  a gene- 
ral favourite,  whicli  every  where  takes  up 
its  abode  among  the  habitations  of  man; 
its  colour  is  a deep  purplish  blue,  with  the 
wings  and  tail  brownish-black:  4.  the  bank 
swallow  (Airundo  riparia),  of  a dark  brown 
colour,  which  breeds  in  holes  on  the  sides 
of  steep  banks:  5.  the  cliff  swallow  (Airundo 
fulva)y  distinguished  by  its  even  tail:  and, 

6.  the  swift,  or  chimney  swallow  (Airttndo 
pelasgia),  which  dillcrs  widely  from  the 
others  in  its  form  and  manners.  The  co- 
lour is  entirely  deep  sooty  brown ; the  tail 
is  short  and  rounded,  having  the  shafts  cx-  I 
tended  beyond  the  vanes,  sharp-pointod,  j 
strong  and  elastic,  by  means  of  which  i 
Btruelurc  the  bird  is  enabled  to  rest  against 
pcri)cndicular  walls.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished in  the  air  by  its  short  body  and 
long  wings,  their  quick  and  slight  vibra- 
tion, and  its  wide,  unexpected,  diving  ra- 
pidity of  flight.  It  appears  to  live  in  the 
air  more  than  any  other  bird,  and  to  per- 
form all  functions  there,  save  those  of 
sleeping  and  incubation.  According  to  the 
observations  of  that  pleasing  naturalist, 
Mr.  AVhitc  of  Selhomc,  swifts  in  general 
feed  in  a higher  district  than  the  other  spe- 
cies; a proof  that  gnats  and  other  insects 
also  abound  to  a considerable  height  in 
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the  air;  they  also  range  to  vast  distances ; 
since  locomotion  is  no  labour  to  them  who 
arc  endowed  with  such  w onderful  powers  of 
wing.  Their  powers  seem  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  levers,  and  their  wings  are 
longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  oiru. 

SWAMP,  wet  and  spongy  land  in  low 
situations,  but  not  usually  covered  wdth 
water. 

SWAMP-ORE,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  of 
iron  found  in  swamps  and  morasses,  the 
colour  of  which  is  a dark  yellowish  brown 
or  gray.  It  is  called  also  bog-ore,  or  indu- 
rated bog  iron  ore. 

SWA>  (cygnu9}f  in  ornithology,  a large 
aqnatic  fowl  of  the  genus  Anas,  of  two  va- 
rieties, the  wild  and  toe  tame.  The  plumage 
is  of  a pure  white  colour,  and  its  long  arch- 
ing neck  gives  it  a noble  appearance.  In 
northern  climates,  the  sw’ans  are  the  orna- 
ment of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  over  wiiich 
they  seem  to  preside,  from  the  majesty, 
case,  and  grace  of  their  movements.  They 
swim  rapidly,  and  their  flight  is  powerful 
and  long  continued;  they  live  in  society, 
attain  a great  age,  and  make  their  nests 
near  the  margin  of  the  w*ater,  upon  the 
ground. 

SWIETE'NIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  10  Decandria,  order  1 Monogy- 
nia.  The  principal  species  is  the5ici>^enia 
mahogtmi,  or  Cedrus,  the  mahogany-tree. 

SWIM'MING,  the  buoyancy  and  pro- 
gressive motion  of  a body,  and  particu- 
larly of  an  animal  body,  in  water.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  animal  tribes 
are  furnished  will!  a greater  or  less  ca- 
pacity fur  swimming.  Fishes  arc  wholly 
adapted  to  it ; amphibious  creatures,  as 
mach,  if  not  more,  than  tow'alking;  web- 
footed  birds  pass  a considerable  part  of 
their  existence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  many  or  them  occasionallv  make 
their  way  beneath  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  mnamorable  species  of  insects;  and  all 
quadrupeds  are  at  least  cnpalde  of  preserv- 
ing their  lives,  if  accident  immerses  them 
in  this  clement,  while  some  resort  to  it 
with  peculiar  readiness.  Man  alone  is  in- 
capable of  swimming,  without  Icaniing  to 
do  so  as  an  art.  The  reason  of  this  peculiar 
inability  of  the  human  race  is  Attributed  to 
the  construction  of  the  body,  and  especially 
of  the  head,  from  which  results  a situation 
of  the  centre  of  gravitr  wholly  diffemit 
from  that  in  qnAurupccls.  Of  man,  the 
head,  with  respect  to  the  body,  and  com- 
pared with  the  heads  of  other  animals,  us 
proportioned  to  their  bodies,  is  singularly 
Jieavy ; a quality  occasioned  by  the  larger 
quantity  of  flesh,  bones,  and  brain  with 
which  it  IS  furnished:  and  the  absence  of 
those  sinuses  or  cavities  W'hich,  like  air- 
bladders,  lighten  that  of  other  animals. 
The  heoil  of  a man,  therefore,  sinks  by  its 
own  gravitv;  and,  thus  exposing  the  body 
to  fill  witn  water,  causes  him  to  drown. 
Rriites,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  keep 
their  nostrils  above  water  with  facility,  and 
thus,  respiring  freely,  arc,  on  the  principles 
of  statics,  out  of  danger.  From  these  oh- 

serrations  it  nill  follow,  that  the  art  of 
swimming,  which  can  he  acquired  by  exer- 
cise only,  chiefly  consists  in  keeping  the 
head  above  water  j and  that  the  hands  and 
feet  are  to  be  used  as  oars  and  helm,  in 
manaring  the  course  of  the  vessel.  To  all 
the  advantages  of  cold  bathing,  swimming 
adds  many  others:  it  greatly  strengthens 
the  abdominal  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  the 
spine,  neck,  and  arms.  It  increases  cour- 
age, and  furnishes  an  agreeable  excitement 
— the  usual  attendant  of  manly  and  brisk 
exercise,  but  peculiarly  so  of  swimming; 
and  it  affords  us  the  means  of  preserving 
our  lives,  or  those  of  others,  in  situations 
of  imminent  peril.  [See  Floating.] 

SWING'-WHEEL,  in  a time-piece,  the 
wheel  which  drives  the  pendulum.  In  a 
watch,  or  balance-clock,  it  is  called  the 
crown-wheel. 

SWIV'EL,  in  gnnnerjr,  a small  cannon  or 
piece  of  artillery,  carrying  a shot  of  half  a 
pound,  fixed  on  a socket  on  the  top  of  a 
ship’s  side,  stem,  or  bow,  or  in  her  tops,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  be  turned  in  any  direc- 
tion.  A strong  link  of  iron  used  in  moor- 

ing ships,  and  which  permits  the  bridles  to 

be  turned  round. A ring  which  turns 

upon  a staple. 

SWORD-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a fish  of 
the  genus  XipAia*,  the  snout  or  upper  jaw 
of  which  is  shaped  like  a sword. 

SYC'AMOKE,  in  botany,  the  Ficus  Sgea- 
morus  of  hinntcus. 

SYC'AMORE-MOTII,  in  entomology,  a 
large  and  beautiful  moth,  so  called  because 
its  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
sycamore. 

SY’CTTE,  or  FIG-STONE,  a name  some- 
times gpvcn  to  nodules  of  flint  or  pebbles 
which  resemble  a fig. 

SYC'OPIIANT,  an  obsequious  flatterer 
or  parasite.  This  word  was  originally  used 
to  denote  an  informer  against  those  who 
stole  figs,  or  exported  tlicm  contrary  to  law. 
Hence,  in  time  it  came  to  signify  a tale- 
bearer or  informer  in  general ; thence  a 
flatterer,  deceiver,  or  parasite. 

8YUERAT10N,  in  botany,  the  blasting 
of  trees  with  Krcnt  heat  and  drought. 

8YI/J,AIILE,  in  grammar,  a combination 
of  letters  uttered  by  a single  clfort  or  im- 
pulse of  the  voice,  as  can ; or  n single  letter, 
ns  0 in  oner.  At  least  one  vowel  or  open 
sound  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
syllable. 

8Y  1/LA  HUS,  an  abstract,  or  compendium 
containing  the  heads  of  a discourse. 

SYLLEF'SIS,  in  grammar,  a figure  by 
which  we  conceive  tlic  sense  ot  words 
otiicrwisc  than  tlie  words  import,  and  con- 
strue them  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  author.  Also,  wliero  two  nomiiiiilive 
cases  singular  of  dificrent  persons  are  joined 
to  a verb. 

SYI/LOGISM,  in  logic,  an  argnmenl  con- 
sisting of  three  propositions  ; the  two  lirst 
of  wliicli  are  called  tlie  premises,  and  tlio 
last  the  ronriusion.  Sylingisins  are  niitliing 
more  than  our  reasoiiiiig  reduced  to  form 
and  method  ; and  every  act  of  rcasouing 

TUB  IlfMAN  HOOT,  WITH  AIR  IN  TIIR  MINUS,  It  MOIITFR  THAN  irATRR.  /H 
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implies  three  several  judgments,  so  every 
syllogism  must  include  three  distinct  pro- 
positions. Thus,  in  the  following  syllogism  : 
— “ Every  creature  possessed  of  reason  and 
liberty  is  accountable  for  his  actions 
“Man  is  a creature  possessed  of  reason 
and  liberty;”  “Therefore  man  is  account- 
able for  his  actions.”  These  propositions 
are  denominated  the  major,  the  minor,  and 

the  conclusion. An  analogical  syllogism 

founds  the  conclusion  upon  similitude ; “ As 
the  base  is  to  the  column,  soisjusticetothe 
commonwealth:  but  if  the  base  be  with- 
drawn, the  column  is  overturned;  therefore 
if  justice  is  taken  away,  the  commonwealth 
is  overturned.” 

SYL'VANITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  name 
for  a species  of  Tellurium, 

SYM  BOL,  the  emblem,  sign,  or  repre- 
sentation of  some  moral  quality  by  the 
images  or  properties  of  natural  things ; as 
the  lion  is  a symbol  of  courage ; the  lamb 
a symbol  of  meekness;  two  hands  joined 
together,  a symbol  of  union,  &c.  These, 
symbols  were  much  used  by  the  ancients  in 
representing  their  deities,  and  are  still  con- 
tinued in  various  ways.  In  the  eucharist, 
the  bread  and  wine  are  called  symbols  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. Symboli- 

cal philosophy,  is  the  philosophy  expressed 
by  hieroglyphics. 

SYM'FATHY,  the  quality  of  being  affect- 
ed by  feelings  similar  to  those  of  another 
in  whose  fate  we  are  interested.  This  kind 
of  sympathy  is  produced  through  the  me- 
dium of  organic  impression,  and  is  a cor- 
respondent feeling  of  pain  or  regret.  Thus 
we  sympathise  with  our  friends  in  distress. 
The  sympathy  is  also  used,  but  less  cor- 
rectly, to  denote  an  agreement  of  affections 
or  inclinations,  or  a conformity  of  natural 
temperament  which  makes  two  persons 
pleased  with  each  other. In  natural  his- 

tory, it  means  a propension  or  tendency  in 
things  inaminatc  to  unite,  or  to  act  on  each 
other ; as,  the  sympathy  between  the  load- 
stone and  iron. In  medicine,  sympaMy, 

or  “ consent  of  parts,”  signifies  a correspond- 
ence of  various  parts  of  the  body  in  simi- 
lar sensations  or  affections;  or  an  affection 
of  the  whole  body  or  some  part  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  injury  or  disease  of  another 

part. A sympathetic  disease  is  one  which 

is  produced  by  a remote  cause,  as  when  a 
fever  follows  a local  injury.  In  this  case, 
the  word  is  opposed  to  idiopathetic,  which 
denotes  cither  an  original  disease,  or  that 
which  is  produced  by  a proximate  cause. 
In  anatomy,  the  term  sympathetic  is  ap- 
plied to  two  nerves  (the  great  intercostal 
and  the  facial  nerves),  from  the  opinion 
that  their  communications  arc  caused  by 
sympathies. 

SYM  PHONY,  in  music,  primarily  signi- 
ties  a consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds, 
agreeable  to  the  car,  either  vocal  or  in- 
strumental, or  both.  Also,  an  overture  or 
other  composition  for  instruments. 

SYM'PHYSIS,  in  anatomy,  the  union  of 

bones  by  cartilage. In  surgery,  a con- 

lesecncc  of  a natural  passage;  also,  the 
first  intention  of  cure  in  a wound. 


SYjMPHY'TUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  5 Pentandria,  order  1 Mono- 
gynia.  The  species  are  perennials,  consist- 
ing of  the  different  kinds  of  comfrey. 

SYMPO'SIARCH,  among  the  ancients, 
was  the  director  and  manager  of  an  enter- 
tainment. This  office  was  sometimes  per- 
formed by  the  person  at  whose  expense  the 
feast  was  provided,  and  sometimes  by  the 
person  whom  he  thought  fit  to  nominate. 
The  feasts  of  the  ancients  were  called  Sym- 
posia ; hence  the  name. 

S Y’^hlPTOM,  in  medicine,  any  appearance 
in  a disease,  which  serves  to  in^cate  or 
point  out  its  cause,  approach,  duration, 
event, &c.  Particular  symptoms  which  more 
uniformly  accompany  a morbid  state  of  the 
body,  and  are  characteristic  of  it,  are  called 
pathogonomic  or  diagnostic  symptoms.  In  a 
strict  sense,  however,  symptom  means  no 
more  than  the  consequences  of  diseases,  and 
of  their  causes,  exclusive  of  the  diseases 

and  causes  themselves. A symptomatic 

disease  is  one  wliich  proceeds  &om  some 
prior  disorder ; as  a symptomatic  fever,  pro- 
ceeding from  local  pain  or  local  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  opposed  to  idiopathic. 

SYMPTOMATOL'OGY,  that  part  of  the 
science  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the 
symptoms  of  diseases. 

SYNiE'RESIS,  the  shortening  of  a word 
by  the  omission  of  a letter,  as  ne'er  for 
neter. 

SYN'AGOGUE,  the  building  appropri- 
ated to  the  religious  worship  ot  the  Jews ; 
or  the  congregation  who  therein  assemble 
for  the  performance  of  their  religious  rites. 

SY'N'AGRIS,  in  ichthyology,  a fish  with 
a sharp  back,  reckoned  a snecies  of 
It  is  caught  in  the  Archipelago. 

SY’NALQS'PIIA,  in  grammar,  a contrac- 
tion of  syllables,  performed  principally  by 
suppressing  some  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the 
end  of  aword,  before  anothcrvowclordiph- 
tlion^  at  the  beginning  of  the  next : as,  ilV 
ego,  tor  iile  ego. 

SYNARTIIRO'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a species 
of  articulation,  where  there  is  only  an  ob- 
scure motion,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
and  metacarpus,  &c. ; or  where  there  is  no 
motion  at  all,  as  in  the  sutures  of  the  skull. 

SYN'CIilblS,  in  rhetoric,  a confused  and 
disorderly  placing  of  words  in  a sentence. 

SYNXllONDKO'SIS, in  anatomy,  a spe- 
cies of  symphysis;  being  the  union  of  two 
bones  by  means  of  a cartilage,  as  in  the  ver- 
tebral. 

SYN'CHRISIS,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of 
speech  in  which  opposite  persons  or  things 
arc  compared. 

SYNDKS.MUS,  in  anatomy,  a ligament 
for  binding  together  the  bones  ana  other 
parts. 

SYN'DICI,  in  antiquity,  orators  appoint- 
ed by  the  Athenians  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
niiy  law  whit  !•  was  to  be  enacted  or  abru- 
gated. 

SYNE'CIIIA,  in  medicine,  a concretion 
of  the  iris  of  the  eye  with  the  c<»rnea,  or 
with  the  capsule  of  the  crystalinc  lens. 

SYNCIUHlEyLS  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of 
speech  wherein  an  argument  is  scoftingly 
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conceded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  retorting  to 
it  more  pointed^. 

SYN'CHRONISM,  in  chronology,  con- 
currence of  two  or  more  events  in  time.— 
Synchronalf  simultaneous,  or  happening  at 
the  same  time. 

SYN'COPATE,  in  a primary  sense,  to 
contract,  as  a w’ord,  by  taking  one  or  more 
letters  or  syllables  from  the  middle.— In 
music,  to  prolong  a note  begun  on  the  un- 
accented part  of  a bar,  to  the  accented 

fiart  of  the  next  bar;  or  to  connect  the 
ast  note  of  a bar  with  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

SYN'COPE,  in  medicine,  a swooning, 
wherein  the  patient  continues  without  any 
sensible  motion  or  respiration;  accompa- 
nied with  a suspension  of  the  action  of  the 
i brain  and  a temporary  loss  of  sensation  and 

I volition. Si/ncope,  in  grammar,  an  elision 

I or  retrenchment  of  a letter  or  syllable  from 

I the  middle  of  a w ord. In  music,  the  di- 

: vision  of  a note  introduced  when  two  or 
! more  notes  of  one  part  answer  to  a single 
■ note  of  another.  The  w’ord  tyncopation  is, 

I however,  more  frequently  used  in  music. 

1 SYN'DIC,  an  officer  of  government,  in- 
vested with  different  powers  in  different 
countries;  generally  a kind  of  magistrate 
entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  a city  or  com- 
munity. The  university  of  Cambridge  has 
, its  syndics;  and  in  Paris  almost  all  the 
; companies,  the  university,  &c.  have  theirs. 
SYNEC'DOCHK,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  or 
trope  by  which  the  whole  of  a thing  is  put 
I for  a part,  or  a part  for  the  w'holc;  ns  the 
i genus  for  the  species,  or  the  species  for  the 
' genus,  »Xfc.  ■ 

SYNGENE'STA,  the  19th  class  of  the 
T/innsean  system  of  plants,  containing  six 
orders:  1.  Polyffamia  <rqualis;  2.  Potyga- 
mia  super^ua;  3.  Polyyamia  frustanea ; 4. 
i'ol.f/gamm  necessaria;  5.  Polyyamia  scyre- 
gala ; and  6.  .^fonoyamia ; in  w hich  the  sta- 
mens arc  united  in  a cylindrical  form  by 
the  anthers. 

SY'NOCHA,  in  medicine,  a species  of  con- 
tinned  fever,  attended  with  symptoms  de- 
noting general  inHamnmtion  in  the  system. 
It  makes  its  attack  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring;  | 
and  it  seizes  persons  of  all  ages  and  habits, 
but  more  particularly  those  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  and  of  a plethoric  constitution.  It  is  I 
often  brouKht  on  hv  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  swallowing  cold  liquors  when  ' 
the  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise,  or  by 
intcmnerance  of  any  kind.  i 

SY'NOCHUS,  in  medicine,  a species  of 
mixed  fever,  commencing  with  symptoms 
of  synoeha,  and  terminating  in  i^hiis. 

8YN'OI),  in  ecelcsiasticnl  affairs,  a coun- 
cil or  meeting  to  consult  on  matters  of  re- 
lirion.  In  Hcotland,  a synod  is  composed 
of  several  adjoining  presbyteries.  The 
members  arc  the  ministers,  and  a ruling 
eMer  fr»im  each  parish.— —Spnorf,  in  astro- 
nomy, a conjunction,  or  concourse  of  two 
or  more  stars  or  planets,  in  the  same  opti-  | 

cal  place  of  the  heavens. Synndtral 

month,  the  period  from  one  conjunetinn  of 
the  moon  with  the  sun  to  another.  Tins  is 


called  also  a lunation,  because  in  the  course 
of  it  the  moon  exliibits  all  its  phases. 

«TN'ONYME,  or  SYN'ONYM,  a word 
having  tho  same  signification  as  some  other 
word.  We  rarely  find  two  w ords  precisely 
synonymous  in  all  situations ; though  many 
are  sometimes  synonymous,  and  at  other 
times  not  so.  Thus  when  we  speak  of  the 
large  rolling  swell  of  the  sea,  we  may  call  it 
a toave,  or  a billow;  but  when  we  speak  of 
the  small  swell  of  a pond,  w^e  may  call  it  a 
wave,  but  not  a billow. 

SYNOP'SIS,  a collection  of  things  or 
parts  80  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  whole 
or  the  principal  parts  in  a general  view'. 

SY’NO'VIA,  in  anatomy,  the  fluid  wliich 
lubricates  the  articulations  of  the  bones, 
and  w'hich  is  for  that  purpose  secreted  in 
the  cavities  of  the  joints. 

SY’N'TAX,  that  dirision  of  the  gram- 
matical art  which  analyses  the  dependence 
of  parts  of  speech  upon  one  another,  and 
supplies  rules  for  their  mutual  government. 
Syntax,  as  an  art,  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches:  the  one  common  to  all  lan- 
guages, and  by  w'hich  words  are  made  to 
agree  in  gender,  number,  case,  person,  and 
mood;  theothcrpcculiar  to  each  language, 
and  by  which  one  mood  is  made  to  govern 
another,  and  the  consequent  variations  ef- 
fected: the  first  of. these  is  called  concord; 
the  second  government.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  first  merit  of  language  is  intelligibility ; 
its  first  grace,  purity ; and  that  every  other 
excellence  is  suoordinatc.  Syntax,  then,  es- 
pecially deserves  attention : as  neither  intel- 
ligibility nor  purity  of  style  can  be  found 
where  the  rules  of  syntax  are  violated. 

SYNTHESIS,  in  logic,  that  process  of 
reasoning  in  w'hich  we  advance  by  a regular 
chain  from  principles  before  established  or 
assumed,  and  propositions  already  proved, 
till  w'c  arrive  at  the  conclusion.  The  sva- 
ihctical  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  analy- 

tical  method. In  chemistry,  the  uniting 

of  elements  into  a compound:  theop]iositu 
of  analysis,  which  is  the  separation  of  a 
compound  into  its  constituent  parts.""  ■ 
Synthesis,  in  antiquity,  a loose  robe  worn 
by  the  Romnns  at  their  meals. 

8YNTONTC,  in  music,  an  epithet  used 
by  nneient  musical  w'ritcrs  to  distinguish  a 
species  of  the  diatonic  genus. 

8YTM1KUING,  in  ship-huilding,  the 
lapping  the  edge  of  one  plank  over  the 
c(fge  of  another  in  constructing  the  bulk- 
heads. 

8YRTAC,  pertaining  to  Syria,  or  its  lan- 
guage ; as,  liie  Syriac  version  of  the  Ren- 
tnteueh. 

SYUTACISM,  or  RYRTAMSM,  a Sy- 
rian idiom,  or  a peculiarity  in  the  Syrian 
Inngungc. 

HYIUN'GA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  2 Diandria,  order  1 Monoyynia.  'I'lie 
species  are  shrubs  of  the  lilac  tribe. 

HYIUNGOTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  rutting  fof  the  llstnln. 

8YS*8AU(’0  SfS,  in  an  itomy,  a species 
of  union  of  hones  in  whirh  one  hone  is 
united  to  another  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening muscle. 


Till  ART  or  COMPOSITION  fS  TIIK  XNTK  M.F  CTU  A I*  PART  OK  liANGOAn*.  [3  S 


IX  EVERT  LANGUAGE  THERE  15  SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE,  W'HICIt  PERVADES  AND  REGULATES  ITS  WHOLE  CONSTRUCTION, 


IBE  BEST  WAT  TO  LEABN  AXT  SCIENCE  IS  TO  BEGIN  WITH  A REGniAB  SYSTEM,  AND  DRAW  UP  A SHORT  ANALYSIS  OP  IT, 


TUB  8TSTOLB  RESBMBLBS  THE  FORCIBLE  BENDING  OP  A SPRING. 
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SYS'TEM,  in  science  and  philosophy,  a 
whole  plan  or  scheme,  consisting  of  many 
parts  connected  in  such  a manner  as  to 
create  a chain  of  mutual  dependencies  ; or 
a regular  union  of  principles  or  parts  form- 
ing one  entire  thing.  Thus  we  say,  the 
planetary  system,  or  the  whole  of  the  bodies 
supposed  to  belong  to  each  other ; a system 
of  botany,  or  that  which  comprehends  the 
W'hole  science  of  plants ; a system  of  philo- 
sophy, or  a theory  or  doctrine  which  em- 
braces the  whole  of  philosophy.  The  great 
utility  of  systems  is  to  classify  the  indivi- 
dual subjects  of  our  knowledge  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  us  readily  to  retain  and 
employ  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illus- 
trate each  by  showing  its  yionnexion  with 
all. 

STZ'YGY,  in  astronomy,  a term  equally 


used  for  the  conjunction  and  opposition  of 
a planet  with  the  sun,  or  of  any  two  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

SYSTOLE,  in  anatomy,  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  for  expelling 
the  blood  and  carrying  on  the  circulation ; 
the  opposite  state  to  which  is  called  the 

diastole,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart. In 

grammar,  the  shortening  of  a long  syllable. 

SYS'TYLE,  in  tirchitecture,  the  disposi- 
tion of  columns  in  a building  near  to  each 
other,  but  not  quite  so  thick  as  the  pycnos- 
tyle ; the  intercolumniation  being  only  two 
diameters  of  the  column. 

SY'SY’'GIA,  in  music,  any  combination  of 
sounds  so  proportioned  to  each  other  as  to 
produce  a pleasant  effect  on  the  ear. — rin 
grammar,  the  coupling  different  feet  to- 
gether in  Greek  or  Latin  verse. 


T. 


T,  the  twentieth  letter  and  sixteenth  con- 
sonant in  the  English  alphabet,  is  number- 
ed among  the  mutes  or  close  articulations; 
and  it  differs  from  d chiefly  in  its  closeness, 
the  strength  with  which  the  breath  is  emit- 
ted in  pronouncing  t being  all  that  distin- 
guishes them.  Its  natural  sound  is  heard 
in  take,  turn,  bat,  bolt,  butter.  Its  use  is  to 
modify  the  manner  of  uttering  the  vocal 
sound  which  precedes  or  follows  it.  When 
t is  followed  by  h,  as  in  think  and  that,  the 
combination  forms  a distinct  sound  for 
wliich  we  have  no  single  character  : and 
these  sounds  differ,  think  being  aspirated, 
and  that  being  vocal.  Another  sound  is 
also  produced  by  its  combination  with  i, 
the  letters  ti  usually  passing  into  the  sound 
of  sh,  as  in  nation,  position,  substantiate, 
&c.  In  a few  words  the  combination  ii  has 
the  sound  of  the  English  cA,  as  in  Christian. 

In  music,  T signifies  tenor;  also  face,  to 

indicate  silence ; it  also  stands  for  trillo,  a 
shake ; and  in  concertos  and  symphonies  it 
is  likewise  the  sign  of  tutti,  a direction  to 
the  whole  hand  to  play  after  a solo. 

TABARDEE'RS,  a name  formerly  given 
to  the  scholars  at  Oxford  who  wore  the 
tabard,  a short  gown. 

TARASHEER',  a I’crsian  word  signify- 
ing a substance  found  in  the  joints  of  the 
bamboo,  which  is  highly  valued  in  the  East 
Indies  as  a medicine  for  the  cure  of  bilious 
vomitings,  and  other  discharges.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  juice  of  the  plant  thicken- 
ed and  hardened,  though  some  describe  it 
as  pure  silex.  , . , i i /. 

TAiniY,  in  commerce,  a thick  kind  of 
taffeta,  watered  or  figured,  by  means  of  a 
calender,  the  iron  or  copper  rolls  of  which 
arc  engraved.  The  parts  engraved  pressing 
but  little,  if  at  all,  upon  the  stuff,  occasion 
that  inequality  of  the  surface  by  which  the 
rays  of  light  arc  differently  reflected. 


Tabbying,  the  passing  of  silk,  mohair,  or 
other  stuffs  under  a calender  to  give  them 
a wavy  appearance. 

TABERNACLE,  among  the  Jews,  a 
kind  of  tent  or  movable  building,  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  camn,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  worsnip,  sacrifices,  &c. 
during  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness;  and  made  use  of  for  the 
same  puiqiosc  till  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem.  It  was  of  a rectangular 
figure,  thirty  cubits  long,  ten  broad,  and 

ten  high. The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  a 

solemn  festival  of  the  Jews,  obsen’cd  after 
han’cst,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Tisri;  instituted  to  commemorate  the  good- 
ness of  God,  who  protected  them  in  the 

wilderness. Tabernacle  is  also  used  to 

signify  the  box  in  which  the  Host  is  kept 
on  the  altar  in  Roman  churches,  and  for 
the  niche  or  cabinet  in  which  the  sacred 
relies,  images,  &c.  arc  preserved. 

TA'RKS,  in  medicine,  a wasting  of  the 
body,  a genus  of  diseases,  class  cachexia. 

TA  W L E,  in  mathemat  ics,  systems  of  num- 
hers  calculated  forexpediting  astronoiiiienl, 
geometrical,  and  other  operations:  thus  we 
say,  tables  of  the  stars ; tables  of  sines,  tan- 
gents, and  secants;  tables  of  logarithms, 

rhombs,  &c. In  literature,  a collection 

of  heads  or  principal  matters  contained  in 
a book,  ^\ath  references  to  the  pages  where 
each  may  be  found  ; as,  a table  of  contents. 

Table,  in  perspective,  the  transparent 

or  perspective  plane. In  arithmetic,  any 

senes  of  numbers  formed  so  ns  to  expedite 
calculations,  ns  the  tables  of  weights  and 
measures.^— In  astronomy,  computations 
of  the  motions  and  other  phenomena  of  the 

heavenly  bodies. In  anatomy,  a division 

of  the  cranium  or  skull. In  the  glass 

manufacture,  a circular  sheet  of  finished 
glass,  usually  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  I 
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weighing  10  or  lllbs.  each,  twelve  of  which 
make  a side  or  crate  of  glass. In  reli- 

gion, a division  of  the  ten  commandments; 
as,  the  first  and  second  tables.  The  first 
table  comprehends  our  more  immediate 
duties  to  God;  the  second  table  our  more 
immediate  duties  to  each  other. In  he- 

raldry, escutcheons  containing  nothing  but 
the  inere  colour  of  the  field,  and  not  charged 
with  any  bearing,  are  called  tables  d^attente, 
tables  of  expectation,  or  tabula  ra«<c.— 
Among  jewellers,  a table  diamond,  or  other 
precious  stone,  is  that  whose  upper  surface 
IS  Quite  fiat,  and  only  the  sides  cut  in 
angles.— -Knights  of  the  round  tablet  a 
military  order  instituted  by  Arthur,  the  first 

king  of  the  Britons,  a.d.  516. Laws  of 

the  twehe  tables,  the  first  set  of  laws  of  the 
Romans,  so  called,  probably,  because  they 
were  engraved  on  tables  or  plates  of  copper, 
to  be  exposed  in  the  most  public  part  of 
the  forum. 

TABLEAUX  VIVANTS  (Living  Pic- 
tubes),  groupes  of  persons,  so  dressed  and 
placed  as  to  represent  paintings.  This  is  a 
source  of  refined  amusement  in  Germany 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
is  thus  managed : A frame  is  made  of  suffi- 
cient width,  covered  with  gauze,  behind 
whieb  the  persons  stand  in  appropriate 
attitudes  and  costume,  cither  taken  from 
celebrated  historical  pictures,  or  left  to  the 
genius  of  the  parties  who  represent  a scene 
from  the  striking  descriptions  of  a poet  or 
novelist.  They  arc  often  got  up  with  great 
taste  in  families  on  birth-days  and  festive 
occasions,  and  arc  sometimes  also  exhibited 
on  the  stage.  * 

TABOO',  a word  used  bj  the  South  Sea 
islanders  to  denote  something  consecrated, 
sacred,  and  forbidden  to  be  touched,  or  set 
aside  for  particular  uses  and  persons. 

TAB'ULAR  SPAR,  in  mincralo^,  the 
schaalstein  of  Werner,  and  the  prismatic 
augite  of  Jameson.  It  is  a species  of  lime- 
stone, of  a ^ayish  white  colour,  whose  pri- 
mary form  IS  regarded  as  a douhly>o\)U(iuc 
prism.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  on 
the  edges  into  a semi-transparent  colour- 
less enamel. 

TAC^AMAIIAC'A,  or  TAC'AM AHAC,  in 
chemistry,  a resin  obtained  from  the  Pa- 
ynra  oefandra,  and  brought  from  America 
in  large  oblong  masses  wrapped  in  Hag 
leaves,  of  a light  brown  colour,  and  an  aro- 
matic smell  between  that  of  lavender  and 
musk. 

TA'CES,  In  archaiology,  armour  for  the 
thigh. 

TACK,  the  course  of  a ship  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  her  sails;  as  the  starboard 
lack,  or  larboard  (ark.  ‘To  tack,  to  change 

the  course  of  a ship  by  shifting  the  position 
of  the  sails  from  otic  side  to  the  otlicr. 

TAC'KLK,  the  rigging,  blocks,  and  other 
apparatus  of  a ship.  Also  a machine  for 
raising  and  lowering  heavy  weights,  con- 
sisting of  a rope  and  nloeks  called  a pulley. 

TAC'TIf'S,  a term  which,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  relates  to  those  evolutions, 
maneeuvres  and  positions  which  constitute 
the  main  spring  of  military  and  naval  fi- 

nessc : tactics  are  the  means  by  which  dis- 
cipline is  made  to  support  the  operations 
ot  a campaign,  and  are  studied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  all  the  component  parts 
according  to  one  regular  plan  or  system ; 
whereby  celerity,  precision,  and  strength 
are  combined,  and  the  whole  rendered 
effective. 

TADOR'NA,  in  ornithology,  the  shel- 
drake, a beautiful  species  of  Anas,  nearly 
equal  to  the  goose  in  size,  and  variegated 
with  w'hite,  and  with  a lon{^tudinal  spot  of 
gray  on  the  belly:  it  is  Irequent  on  the 
north-western  coasts  of  Enghuid. 

TADTOLE,  a young  frog,  before  it  has 
disengaged  itself  from  the  membranes  that 
envelope  it  in  its  first  stage  of  life,  and 
seeming  to  consist  only  of  a large  head  and 
slender  tail. 

TiE'NlA,  the  tape-worm,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a genus  of  the  vermes  class,  containing 
more  than  a hundred  species,  infesting 
mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish.  The  animals 
of  this  genus  of  worms  are  destined  to  feed 
on  the  juices  of  various  animals,  and  arc 
usually  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  ge- 
nerally at  the  upper  part  of  it.  They  are 
sometimes  collected  in  great  numbers,  and 
occasion  the  most  distressing  disorders. 

TAF'ELSPATII,  in  mineralogy,  a lamel- 
lar substance  of  a yellow'ish  gray  or  rose- 
white,  forming  masses  of  pnsms,  cMcIly 
lime  and  silex. 

TAFFEREL,  the  upper  part  of  a ship’s 
stem,  being  a curved  piece  of  wood,  gene- 
rally ornamented  with  carved  w'ork. 

TAL'BOT,  in  sporting,  a sort  of  Imnting 
dog  between  a hound  and  a bcnglc,  witli  a 
large  snout,  and  long,  round,  pendulous 
ears. 

TALC,  in  mineralogy,  a well  known 
species  of  magnesian  earth,  the  colour  of 
which  is  generally  one  of  the  shades  of 
green.  It  consists  of  broad  Inmiiuc  or 
plates,  is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
nas  a shining  lustre,  and  is  often  transpa- 
rent. The  species  talc  comprehends  the 
varieties  of  pale  green,  gray,  and  white  va- 
rieties, and  IS  divided,  in  popular  language, 
into  rommow,  earthy,  and  indurated  talc.  By 
the  action  of  fire,  the  lamiiirc  open  a little, 
the  fragment  swells,  and  the  extremities 
arc  with  difficulty  fused  into  a white 
enamel.  When  rubbed  with  re!«in,  talc  ac- 
quires positive  electricity.  It  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  In  England, 
Northamptonshire  is  the  district  most  pe- 
culiarly know*n  for  this  production;  amt  it 
is  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land. The  Uomnns  used  talc  both  for  win- 
dow-lights,  and  for  the  pavement  of  iiingni- 
ficent  buildings  ; and  it  is  still  used  in 
many  parts  of  India  and  China,  in  windows 
instead  of  glass. 

TAI/ENT,  among  the  ancients,  the  name 
of  a coin,  the  true  value  of  whicli  cannot 
well  he  ascertained,  but  it  is  known  that 
it  was  difTerent  among  different  nations. 
Among  the  Hebrews  there  was  both  a 
talent  of  gold  and  a talent  of  silver;  the 
gold  coin  w eighed  only  four  draelimns,  and 
was  the  sniiic  ns  the  shekel  of  gold:  but 

TALC  WAS  rORMRALT  CKLKORATt'.D  FOR  ITS  COSMETIC  PROrKRTtKS. 
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their  talent  of  silver,  called  dear,  was  equi- 
valent to  three  thousand  shekels,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  pounds,  ten  ounces, 
troy  weight.  The  Attic  talent  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  the  value  of  193?.  15s.  ster- 
ling. The  Rotnans  had  the  great  talent 
and  the  little  talent;  the  great  talent  equal 
to  99?.  6s.  8d.f  and  the  little  talent  to  75^* 
sterling. 

TABLES,  in  law,  additional  jurymen,  when 
those  impanelled  do  not  appear,  or,  appear- 
ing, are  challenged. 

TAIL,  or  FEE-TAIL,  in  law,  a limited 
estate  or  fee ; opposed  to  fee-simple.  [See 
Fee  and  Entail.] 

TALTSMAN,  a word  of  Arabic  origin, 
signifying  a figure  cast  or  cut  in  metal  or 
stone,  and  made,  with  certain  superstitious 
ceremonies,  during  some  particular  confi- 
guration of  the  heavens,  as  when  planets  are 
in  conjunction,  and  supposed  to  have  extra- 
ordinary influence  in  averting  disease.  But, 
in  a more  extensive  sense,  the  word  talis- 
man is  used  to  denote  any  object  in  nature 
or  art,  the  presence  of  which  checks  the 
power  of  spirits  or  demons,  and  defends  the 
wearer  from  their  malice. 

TAL'LOW,  animal  fat  melted  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  fibrous  matter  mixed  with 
it.  It  is  firm  and  brittle,  has  a peculiar 
odour,  and  is  applied  to  various  uses,  but 
particularly  to  the  manufacture  of  candles. 
Tallow  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
which,  when  excited  into  gas  by  any  burn- 
ing body  applied  to  the  wick,  absorbs  oxy- 
gen, and  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  explod- 
ing, as  they  gradually  evolve,  the  result 
displays  heat,  creates  a nucleus  called  flame, 
and  radiates  light. 

TAL'LOW-TREE  {stilUngia  schifera),  a 
remarkable  tree  growing  in  great  plenty  in 
China;  so  called  from  its  producing  a sub- 
stance like  tallow,  in  every  minute  particu- 
lar, and  applicable  to  the  same  purjioscs. 
The  tallow-trce  is  about  the  height  of  the 
cherry ; and  the  foliage  greatly  resembles 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  leaves  turn  bright  red.  The 
bark  is  very  smooth ; the  tniit,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a kind  of  coat  resembling  that 
of  a chesnut,  is  composed  of  three  grains, 
of  the  size  and  form  of  a small  nut.  The 
capsules  and  seeds  arc  crushed  together 
and  boiled;  the  fatty  matter  is  skimmed  ns 
it  rises,  and  condenses  on  cooling : and  the 
candles  made  of  this  substance  arc  very 
white. 

TAI/LY,  a mode  of  reckoning  between 
buyers  and  sellers,  which  before  the  use  of 
writing  was  almost  universal,  and  which  is 
even  still  partially  used.  The  inlJy  is  a 
piece  of  wood  on  which  notches  or  scores 
arc  cut  as  marks  of  number.  It  is  rus. 
tomnry  for  traders  to  have  two  of  these 
sticks,  or  one  stick  cleft  into  two  parts,  and 
to  mark  or  notch  them  in  a corresponding 
manner;  one  to  be  kept  by  the  seller,  the 

other  by  llic  imrchaser. In  the  English 

exchequer  arc  tallies  of  loans,  one  part 
being  kept  in  the  exchequer,  the  other 
being  given  to  the  creditor  in  lieu  of  an  ob- 
ligation for  money  lent  to  government. 


TAL'LY  TRADE,  the  name  given  to  a 
system  of  retail  trade  carried  on  not  only 
in  London  and  other  large  towns,  but  spread- 
ing over  the  country  to  a fearful  extent.  By 
this  mode  of  trade  shopkeepers  furnish  cer- 
tain articles  on  credit  to  their  customers, 
the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  a stipulated  sum 
weekly.  A temptation  is  thus  held  out  to 
the  poorer  classes  to  buy  articles  which 
they  do  not  absolutely  require ; and  the  na- 
tural consequence  is,  that  they  get  involved 
in  debt  uith  the  tally-shops  beyond  their 
means  of  extrication,  and  eventually  pay 
the  penalty  of  debt  (small  as  it  is)  within 
the  walls  of  a prison.  It  has  become  an 
evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  maybe  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  direct  roads  to  pau- 
perism. 

TAL'MUD,  the  book  of  the  oral  law  of 
the  Jew’s,  containing  their  laws,  customs, 
and  traditions.  It  consists  of  two  general 
parts,  the  Mischna  or  text,  the  style  and. 
reasoning  of  w’hich  are  tolerably  accurate : 
and  the  Gemara  or  comment,  which  con- 
tains the  decisions  of  the  Jewish  doctors, 
and  their  expositions  of  the  text.  The 
Talmud  of  Babylon  was  composed  about  500 
years  after  Christ,  and  was  much  esteemed ; 
that  of  Jerusalem  was  not  held  in  such 
great  veneration,  although  composed  200 
years  earlier. 

TAL'ON,  in  architecture,  akind  of  mould- 
ing, which  consists  of  a cymatium,  crowned 
with  a square  flllet.  It  is  concave  at  the 
bottom,  and  convex  at  the  top ; and  is  usu- 
ally called  by  workmen  an  ogee,  or  O G. 

TAL'FA,  in  surgery,  a name  given  to  en- 
cysted tumours,  when  situated  under  the 
scalp. Talpa,  in  zoology,  the  mole. 

TA'LUS,  in  fortification,  the  slope  of  a 
w'ork,  ns  a bastion,  rampart,  or  parapet. 

TAM'ARIN,  in  zoology,  a small  monkey 
of  South  America,  with  large  cars, 

TAM'AIUND,  the  fruit  of  an  Indian  tree, 
which  has  an  agreeable  acidity  combined 
with  sw  eetness.  The  tamarind-tree  is  cul- 
tivated in  both  the  Indfes,  for  the  sake  of 
its  shade  as  well' as  for  its  grateful  acid 
fruit,  the  pulp  of  w hich,  mixed  with  boiled 
sugar,  is  imported  into  Europe.  The  stem 
of  this  tree  is  large,  lony,aud  crowned  w ith 
wide  spreading  branches.  | 

TAAl'BOUB,  a species  of  embroidery  j 
wrought  on  a kind  of  cushion  or  spherical 
body,  stretehed  on  n frame,  so  that  it  some- 
what resembles  the  head  ofa  drum,  or  a tarn-  | 
bourinc.  A frame  of  a different  consinie- 
tion  is  used  when  several  workers  are  em- 
ployed on  (he  same  fabric,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  two  rollers,  which,  when  properly 
fixed,  stretch  the  material  to  the  necessary 
degree  of  tension.  But  machines  of  extraor- 
dinary ingenuity  have  of  late  years  been  eon- 
strueted  ior  tambour-working,  by  which 
the  greatest  accuracy  is  ensured,  while  the 
saving  of  manual  labour  plnce^^  them  among 
those  efforts  of  mechanical  skill  which  are 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  present 

age. Tambour,  in  fortification,  a Kind  of 

w ork  formed  of  palisades  or  pieces  of  w ood 
ten  feet  long,  planted  close  together,  and 
driven  firm  into  the  ground. Tambour, 
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in  architecture,  is  applied  to  a wall  of  a cir- 
cular building,  surrounded  with  columns. 

In  mechanics,  the  cylindrical  aiJe-tree 

of  a wheel,  which  serves  to  draw  up  stones 
out  of  a quarry. 

TAMBOUUrXE,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient musical  instruments,  and  still  used, 
particularly  in  Biscay,  where  a large  kind 
of  tambourine,  called  tambour  deBasquCt  is 
used  to  accompany  all  the  national  songs 
and  dances.  In  Scripture  this  instrument 
is  desi^ated  a timbrel;  in  profane  history 
we  hod  it  was  popular  among  most  of  the 
Eastern  nations;  and  in  the  middle  a^cs 
it  was  used  by  the  Troubadours  and  min- 
strels. The  present  tambourine  consists  of 
a wooden  or  brazen  hoop,  over  which  a 
skin  is  extended,  and  which  is  hung  with 
bells.  Sometimes  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  is  drawn  in  a circle  over  the  skin ; 
sometimes  the  hngers  are  struck  against 
it ; w’hile  it  is  supported  by  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  From  the  performance  of  it 
being  capable  of  displaying  various  graceful 
movements  of  the  body,  the  tambourine  is 
generally  an  attribute  of  Terpsichore. 

TAM'FOE,  an  East  Indian  fruit  some- 
what resembling  an  apple. 

T.VN,  the  bark  of  the  oak,  or  other  tree 
ground  or  chopped,  and  used  in  tanning 
leather.  Tan,  alter  being  used  in  tanning, 
is  used  in  gardening  for  making  hotbeds. 

TAN  GENT,  in  geometry,  a straight  line 
which  touches  a curve,  but  which,  when  pro- 
duced, docs  not  cut  it In  trigonometry, 

the  tangent  of  an  arc,  is  a right  line  touch- 
ing the  arc  at  on<f  extremity,  and  termi- 
nated by  a secant  passing  through  the  other 
extremity. 

TANTSTRY,  a tenure  of  lands  in  Ire- 
land, by  which  the  proprietor  had  only  a 
3 life  estate,  and  to  this  he  was  admitted  by 
^ election.  The  primitive  intention  seems 
» to  have  been  that  the  inheritance  should 
descend  to  the  oldest  or  most  worthy  of 
the  blood  and  name  of  the  deceased  ; but 
the  practice  often  gave  rise  to  the  Hercest 
and  most  sanguinary  contests  between 
tribes  and  families. 

TAN'NIN,  in  chemistry,  the  astringent 
vegetable  stibstancc  procured  from  tan,  hy 
macerating  it  in  cold  water;  this  has  the 
property  of  forming  with  animal  gelatine  a 
tough  insoluble  matter,  and  is  therefore 
used  in  converting  skins  into  leather  hy  the 

SroresK  of  tanning.  The  oak  and  its  pro- 
nets,  gall-nuts,  &c.  contain  two  kinared 
matters,  tannin  and  gallic  arid,  which  seem 
by  the  powers  of  vegetation,  mutually  con- 
vertible. They  combine  witli  much  faci- 
lity, forming,  from  a state  of  solution,  a | 
soft,  flocculciit  precipitate,  which,  on  dry-  i 
ing,  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  On  the  ] 
formation  of  this  combination,  the  art  of 
tanning  depends.  The  skin  of  an  animal  j 
when  freed  from  the  hair,  epidermis,  and  { 
cellular  fibre,  consists  chierty  of  indurated  | 
gelatine.  By  immersion  in  the  tnii-liquor, 
which  is  an  infusion  of  hark,  the  conihi-  I 
ation  of  tannin  witli  the  organized  gcla-  ' 
tine,  which  forms  tlie  aniinnl  lilirn,  is  slowly  * 
established;  ami  the  compound  of  tannin 


and  gelatine  not  being  soluble  in  water,  and 
not  liable  to  putrefaction,  the  skin  is  ren- 
dered dense  and  impermeable,  audnot  sub- 
ject to  the  spontaneous  change  which  it 
would  otherwise  soon  undergo. 

TAN'NING,  the  art  or  process  of  pre- 
paring leather  from  the  raw  hides  of  ani- 
mals, oy  means  of  fhn.  After  being  cleared 
of  the  hair,  wool,  and  fleshy  parts  by  the 
help  of  lime,  scraping,  and  other  means, 
they  are  macerated  in  an  astringent  liquor, 
formed  from  the  bark  of  the  oak.  This  is 
usually  done  by  putting  into  the  tan-pit 
layers  of  ground  oak-bark  and  skins  alter- 
nately, with  the  addition  of  a small  quantity 
of  water.  This  process  is  long  and  labori- 
ous; but,  by  accounts  which  have  lately 
been  published,  it  would  appear  that  a 
discovery  has  been  made  which  wonder- 
fully facilitates  the  operations.  By  means  of 
a tanning  machine,  or  pair  of  horizontal 
rollers  fixed  over  a tan-pit,  between  which 
is  introduced  a bolt  or  band  of  hides  attach- 
ed by  ligatures  to  each  other,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  to  a hundred,  and  by  which  the 
rollers  are  constantly  fed  or  supplied,  the 
hides  arc  lifted  out  of  the  pit  on  one  side  of 
the  machine;  and  as  they  pass  between  the 
rollers  the  exhausted  ooze  or  tanning  liquor 
is  pressed  out  of  them,  and  they  arc  dc]|)o- 
sited  in  folds  in  the  pit,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  machine,  where  they  absorb  another 
supply  of  fresh  ooze.  The  first  hide  haring 
been  inserted  betw'ccntbe  roUers,  the  others 
follow  in  succession,  and  upon  arriving  at 
the  end  of  the  band  the  motion  of  the 
roller  is  reversed,  and  the  belt  is  returned 
through  the  machine  to  receive  another 
pressing.  This  alternate  motion  is  con- 
stantly repented,  the  pit  being  replenished 
from  time  to  time  with  fresh  solutions  of 
tan,  till  the  operation  is  completed.  The 
effects  said  to  be  produced  by  this  simple 
plan,  arc — the  shortening  the  time  of  tan- 
ning to  one-fourth  of  tliat  generally  re- 
quired ; and  the  production  of  a consider- 
able increase  of  weight.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  tanning  is  a chemical  pro- 
cess, and  that  improvements  in  the  arts 
may  naturally  t»c  expected  to  result  fnmi 
the  progress  of  chemical  science,  independ- 
ent of  the  mere  mechanical  oporntioiis. 

TAN'S Y,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus 
Ta/tare/um,  with  small  yellow  tlowers,  like 
buttons,  disposed  in  a largo  upright  co- 
rymb. The  whole  plant  has  a strong  and 
penetrating  odour,  and  an  extremely  oitter 
taste.  It  contains  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  and 
is  used  in  medicine  ns  a stinuilnnt  and 
carmiiintivc. 

TAN  TAIilTE,  In  mineralogy,  the  ore  of 
tan/a/um,  otherwise  railed  cu/nmbitim,  a 
newly-discovered  metal.  It  is  imbedded 
in  small  angular  pieces,  and  is  of  an  inm 
black  rnlour,  sometimes  tinged  with  blue. 

TAP'liSTUY,  a curious  production  of  (he 
loom,  wherein  the  finest  pictures  may  he  ' 
represented.  It  consists  of  a kind  of  w jiven 
hangings  of  wool  and  silk,  often  enriched 
with  gold  and  silver,  reprc‘»enting  figures 
of  men,  animals,  landseapes,  historii'nl  sub- 
jeets,  &c.  This  species  of  curtain  covering 
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TANNIN  BAS  NEVER  BEEN  MET  WITH  IN  THE  POISONOUS  PLANTS,  NOR  IN  SUCH  AS  CONTAIN  ELASTIC,  RESINOUS,  AND  MILKY  JUICES. 


TARTARIC  ACID  ACTS  0>*  SOUS  OF  TUB  METALS,  AND  IT  MAY  BE  C031B1NED  WITH  THE  OXYDES  OF  ALL  OP  THEM  WITH  DOUBLE  AFFINITY. 


THE  TAR  OP  THE  NORTH  OP  EUROPE  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  THAT  OF  AMKBICA. 
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for  walls  was  known  among  Eastern  na- 
tions from  a very  remote  era ; but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  English  and  Flemish,  who 
were  the  first  that,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  w'orld,  excelled  in  this  art,  learned  it  of 
the  Saracens  during  the  crusades.  During 
the  lath  and  16th  centuries,  the  art  was 
practised  with  great  skill  at  Arras,  in  Flan- 
ders; and  tapestries  were  executed  there 
after  the  masterly  designs  of  Raphael  in 
his  cartoons.  It  was  also  carried  on  in 
England,  and  much  patronized;  but  has 
long  since  given  place  to  paper  and  other 
kinds  of  decorations.  Colbert,  the  cele- 
brated minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  established 
Gobelin’s  celebrated  manufactory  of  tapes- 
try, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  [See 
Gobelins.] 

TAPIO'CA.  [See  Manioc  and  Cas- 
sava.] 

TATIR,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
of  the  class  Mammalia,  order  Belltue,  that 
inhabits  America.  The  tapir  is  a native  of 
South  America,  is  about  6 feet  long,  and 
3 14  high,  resembling  a hog  in  s'nape,  with 
a short  movable  proboscis.  It  shuns  the 
habitations  of  man,  and  leads  a solitary 
life  in  the  interior  of  forests.  In  the  wild 
state  it  lives  on  fruits  and  the  young 
branches  of  trees,  but  when  domesticated, 
eats  every  kind  of  food.  Though  possessed 
of  great  strength,  it  uses  it  only  for  de- 
fence ; and  its  disposition  is  mild  and 
timid.  There  is  also  the  Indian  tapir, 
which  inhabits  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and 
some  of  the  surrounding  countries. 

TAR,  a thick,  black,  unctuous  substance, 
obtained  from  old  pines  and  fir  trees.  Some 
of  the  unctuous  species  of  bitumen  are 
also  called  mineral  tar, 

T A RAN 'TULA,  in  entomology,  the 
largest  of  all  European  spiders,  the  bite  of 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  veno- 
mous, and  only  to  be  cured  by  the  aid  of 
music. 

TARE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  for 
the  outside  package  that  contains  such 
goods  as  cannot  be  unpacked  without  de- 
triment ; or  for  paper,  bands,  cord,  &c. 
When  the  tare  is  deducted,  the  remainder 
is  called  the  net  or  neat  weight. 

TAR'GUM,  in  sacred  literature,  a name 
given  by  the  Jews  to  eertain  glosses  and 
paraphrases  of  the  Scriptures,  written  in 
the  Ulmldaic  language ; a work  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  long  captivity  of  that 
people. 

TAR  IFF,  or  TAR' IF,  in  commerce,  a list 
or  table  of  custom-house  and  e.xcisc  duties 
imposed  on  goods,  with  their  respective 
rates. 

TAUPE'IAN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  a steep  rock  in  Rome  ; 
wlience,  by  tlie  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
those  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  precipi- 
tated. It  was  named  after  'farpeia,  the 
daughter  of  'I’arpeins,  the  governor  of  the 
citadel  of  Rome,  who  promised  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  citv  to  the  Sabines,  provided 
they  gave  her  tlieir  gold  braeclets,  or,  as 
she  expressed  it,  w hat  they  carried  on  their 
left  hands.  'I'hc  Sabines  consented,  and. 


as  they  entered  the  gates,  threw  not  only 
their  bracelets,  but  their  shields,  upon  Tar- 
pein,  who  was  crushed  under  the  weight. 
She  was  buried  in  the  capitol. 

TAR'RASS,  or  TER'RAS,  in  mineralogy, 
a volcanic  earth,  resembling  pnzzolana, 
used  as  a cement.  The  Dutch  tarras  is 
made  of  a soft  rock  stone  found  near  Collen, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  burnt 
like  lime,  and  reduced  to  powder  by  being 
ground. 

TAR'SUS,  in  anatomy,  the  space  between 
the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  metatarsus, 

the  front  of  which  i^  called  the  instep. 

Tarsus  is  also  used  by  some  for  the  carti- 
lages which  terminate  the  palpebra,  or  eye- 
lids, and  from  which  the  cilia  or  hairs  arise. 

TAR"TAR,  in  chemistry,  an  acid  concrete 
substance  formed  on  the  sides  of  wine 
casks.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a product 
of  the  fermentative  process,  but  exists  be- 
fore this  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is 
merely  separated.  It  is  purified  by  boiling 
it  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  fine  clay,  which  attracts  the 
colouring  matter.  By  evaporation,  it  is 
obtained  crystalized,  forming  the  purified 
tartar,  crystals,  or  cream  of  tartar  of  the 
shops.  It  is  a compound  of  tartaric  acid 
and  potash,  having  the  acid  in  excess.  In 
its  crude  state,  it  is  much  used  as  a flux  in 
the  assaying  of  ores. 

TARTAR'IC  ACID,  an  acid  procured  by 
the  solution,  filtration,  and  crystalization  of 
the  tartar.  Tartaric  acid  combines  with 
the  alkalies  and  earths,  forming  salts 
named  tartrates.  It  has  also  a tendency 
to  form  salts  with  an  excess  of  acid,  in 
uniting  with  those  bases,  with  which  it 

forms  soluble  compounds. To  tartarire, 

to  impregnate  with,  or  refine  by  means  of 

the  salt  of  tartar. Cream  of  tartar,  a 

powder  compounded  of  tartaric  acid  and 
potash. 

'I'AR'TRATES,  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  tartaric  acid  with  different 
bases;  ns  tartrate  of  potash,  tartrate  of 
soda,  iSc. 

'PASTE,  in  phpiology,  one  of  the  five 
senses  ; a peculiar  sensation  excited  by 
means  of  the  organs  of  taste.  The  tastes 
of  bodies  depenabn  a certain  determinate 
magnitude  of  their  particles,  adapted  to 
excite  ditferent  sensations  by  means  of  the 

nervous  pnpilk'C  of  the  tongue. Taste  is 

also  used,  in  a figurative  sense,  for  the 
judgment  and  discernment  of  the  mind,  or 
the  faculty  of  judgment  operating  in  a cer- 
tain sphere ; and  is  the  fruit  of  observation 
and  reflection — not  wholly  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, nor  wholly  the  effect  of  art. 

TA'rOOTNG,  the  practice  of  puncturing 
the  skin,  and  rubbing  a dye  or  gunpowder 
into  the  wounds,  by  which  mcana  lines  and 
figures  are  formed  on  the  face  or  other  parts 
of  the  body  which  have  been  subject  to  the 
operation.  Degrees  of  rank  among  savages 
are  often  designated  by  the  greater  or  less 
surface  of  tatoned  skin ; ann  some  of  the 
South  .Sea  islanders  have  a most  grotesque 
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giving  notice  to  soldiers  to  repair  to  their 
quarters  in  garrison,  or  to  their  tents  in 
camp. 

TAURID'IA,  among  the  Romans,  were 
certain  games  in  honour  of  the  infernal 
gods.  Uncy  are  sometimes  called  faun'i 
ludi. 

TAU'RUS,  in  astronomy,  the  Bull;  a 
splendid  constellation  in  the  second  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  containing  the  Pleiades,  Al- 
debaran,  &c.  This  constellation,  according 
to  the  British  catalogue,  contains  Ul  stars. 

TAXES,  the  assessments  imposed  by  law 
for  the  public  service,  either  direct,  as  on 
persons  and  necessaries;  or  indirect,  as  on 
luxuries  and  raw  materials.  Taxes  imposed 
on  goods  at  the  time  of  their  importation, 
are  denominated  customs,  duiiss,  or  hnposts, 

TAXTDERMY,  the  art  of  preparing  and 
preserving  specimens  of  animals. 

TAXTS,  in  surgery,  an  operation  by 
which  those  parts  which  have  auitted  their 
natural  situation,  are  replaced  oy  the  hand 
without  the  assistance  of  instruments,  as 
in  reducing  hernia,  &c. 

TEA,  the  leaf  of  a Chinese  tree,  from 
which  an  agreeable  and  useful  beverage  of 
the  same  name  is  made.  The  tea  plant  is  a 
native  of  Chinn,  Japan,  and  Tom^uin.  It 
‘ nourishes  most  in  valleys,  the  sloping  sides 
1 of  mountains,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  ex- 
posed to  the  southern  rays  of  the  sun.  There 
j are  two  varieties  of  the  tea  plant,  then  viridis, 

: with  broad  leaves,  and  tAea  boAea.  The 
names  riven  in  commerce,  to  the  different 
sorts  of  tea,  are  unftnown  to  the  Chinese, 
the  imperial  excepted,  and  arc  supposed  to 
■ have  been  applied  by  the  merchants  of 
Canton ; but  tiic  names  by  which  they  are 
1 imported  into  Europe  arc  well  known.  The 
1 black  teas  arc,  hohea,  Congo,  enmpo,  sou- 
' chong,  pouchong,  and  pekoe  ; the  green 
1 teas  arc  twnnkay,  hvson  skin,  young  hyson, 

. hyson,  imperial,  ami  gunpfiwdcr. — Tea,  mo- 
derately and  properly  taken,  ants  as  a 
gentle  astringent  and  corrohnrntivc : it 
' strengthens  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as- 
J sists  digestion,  and  acts  also  as  a diuretic 
1 and  diaphoretic  ; but  in  most  constitutions, 
i if  taken  to  excess,  it  produces  considerable 
1 excitement  and  wakefulness.  The  tea  plant 
i?  tile  growth  of  a particular  region,  situ- 
ated between  the  30th  and  .'ISrd  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  trees  arc  planted  four 
or  five  feet  asunder ; they  have  a very 
stunted  appearance ; and  arc  not  allowed 
to  grow  higher  than  is  convenient  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  pick  the  leaves. 
When  this  is  done,  the  leaves  arc  put  into 
wide  shallow  baskets,  placed  on  shelves  in 
the  air,  or  wind,  or  mild  sunshine,  from 
morning  till  noon  ; then  on  a flat  cast-iron 
pan  over  a charcoal  stove,  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  leaves  are  thrown  at  a time, 
stirred  quickly  with  a hand-broom,  and 
then  brushed  off  again  into  the  baskets,  in 
which  they  are  equally  ^id  carefully  rubbed 
between  men’s  hands  to  roll  them;  after 
which  they  arc  again  dried  over  n slower 
1 fire.  The  tf^a  is  then  laid  upon  a table  to  be 
j drawn  or  picked  over. —To  make  ^inglo,  or 
j hyson,  the  first  two  gatherings  arc  ciiosen, 

and  as  soon  as  picked  from  the  trees  are 
put  into  the  pan  \ next  rolled  and  spread 
thin,  to  separate  the  leaves,  which  adhere 
to  each  other;  again  well  dried,  spread, 
sifted,  picked,  and  roasted  two  or  tliree 
times  more  before  it  is  in  a marketable 
state.  lu  no  country  of  Europe  is  tea  im- 
ported in  such  pericetion  as  in  Russia. 
Conveyed  by  land  through  the  medium  of 
the  large  fairs  at  Lndak  and  Nijin  Novgorod, 
it  retains  the  virtue  of  which  a sea-voyage 
is  said  to  deprive  it;  while  its  flavour  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  leaves  of  the  olea 
fraffrans,  with  which  the  Chinese  pack  it 
for  a land  journey.  It  is  also  said,  that  the 
tea  growm  in  the  districts  from  w’hich  the 
Russians  alone  arc  allowed  to  draw  their 
teas,  is  of  a finer  flavour  owing  to  the  su- 
perior fitness  of  the  soil. 

TEAK'-TREE  (tcctonn  ffrandisj,  onfe  of 
the  largest  trees  known ; it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  oak  of  the  Eastern  world, 
and  the  only  Indian  wood  impenetrable  by 
tlie  white  ants.  It  is  strong,  light,  and 
easily  wrought  at  all  ages ; and  is  much 
used  in  building  ships  as  w'cll  ns  houses. 
This  tree  abounds  in  the  extensive  forests 
of  Java,  Ceylon,  Mnlabdr,  Coromandel,  &c., 
but  especially  in  the  empires  of  Birmah  and 
Pegu,  from  which  countries  Calcutta  and 
^ladras  draw  all  their  supplies  of  ship 
timber. 

TE.VRS,  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
glands  adjoining  the  eye,  and  increased  by 
emotions  of  the  mind,  but  more  especially 
by  grief.  This  fluid  is  also  called  forth  by 
any  iiyury  done  to  the  eye.  Tears  serve  to 
moisten  the  cornea  and  preserve  its  trans- 
parency, as  well  as  to  remove  any  dust  or 
other  substance  that  enters  the  eye.  The 
organ  which  secretes  this  liquid  is  the  la- 
chrymal gland,  one  of  wliich  is  situated  in 
the  external  ennthus  of  each  orbit,  and 
emits  six  or  seven  excretory  duets,  which 
open  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upjicr 
eyelid,  and  pour  forth  the  tears.  ■ Tears, 
in  chemistry',  any  fluid  falling  in  drops,  ns 
gums  or  resins  exuding  in  the  form  of  tears. 

TE'BE'l’II,  the  tenth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish Gcclcsiastiral  year,  and  fourth  of  the 
civil.  It  answers  to  our  month  of  De- 
cember. 

TKCHNOI/OffY,  a treatise  on  the  arts; 
or  an  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  arts. 
A technical  word  is  a word  that  helnngs 
properly  or  exclusively  to  the  arts ; and 
when  speaking  of  tlic  terms  of  art,  we  say 
technical  terms,  techuirnl  Inngungc,  &e. 

TE  DK'UM,  the  title  of  neeiebrnted  hymn 
used  in  the  Christian  church,  and  so  rnlled 
because  it  berins  with  the  words,  7V  Drum 
laudamun : ^^c  praise  thee,  O (lod.  It  is 
sung  in  the  Homan  Cntliolic  churches  with 
^reat  pomp  and  so.**inntty,  on  uernsions  of 
joyful  tlianksgiving. 

TEK'ni,  ill  anatomy,  sninll  bones  fixed 
in  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw. 
In  early  infancy,  when  the  softest  aliment 
is  rr<imred,  the  gums  iilnnc  arc  suflleient; 
but  as  we  advance  In  years,  teeth  are  to- 
qulrcd  to  miisticnte  the  food  which  tiien 
heenmes  necessary  for  our  subslstctice 
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FREQUENT  ADDITIONS  OF  BOILING  WATER  TO  TEA  ABE  BEST,  AS  NO  MOBS  WATER  THAN  THAT  IMMEDIATELY  IN  CONTACT  WITH  THE  HERB  CAN  ACT  ON  IT, 
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They  are  the  hardest  and  whitest  of  our 
bones,  and,  at  full  maturity,  we  usually  find 
thirty-two  in  both  jaws,  viz.  sixteen  in  each ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  there  are  tu'o  more,  but 
oftener  two  less.  Every  tooth  is  composed 
of  its  cortex  or  enamel,  and  its  internal  bony 
substance.  The  enamel  is  a very  hard  and 
compact  substance,  of  a white  colour,  and 
peculiar  to  the  teeth.  When  broken  it  ap- 
pears fibrous  or  striated  ; and  all  the  striee 
are  directed  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  of  the  tooth.  The  bony  part  resem- 
bles other  bones  in  its  structure,  but  is 
much  harder  than  the  most  compact  part 
of  bones  in  general.  Each  tooth  has  an 
inner  cavity,  which,  beginning  by  a small 
opening  at  the  point  of  the  fang,  becomes 
larger,  and  terminates  in  the  body  of  the 
tooth.  This  cavity  is  supplied  uuth  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  which  pass  the  small 
hole  in  the  root.  In  aged  people  this  hole 
sometimes  closes,  and  the  tooth  then  be- 
comes insensible.  The  teeth  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz.  incisorcs,  canini,  and 
molares  or  grinders.  The  incisores  are  the 
four  teeth  in  the  fore-part  of  each  jaw; 
they  derive  their  name  from  their  use  in 
dividing  and  cutting  the  food  in  the  man- 
ner of  a wedge.  The  canini  are  the  longest 
of  all  the  teeth,  deriving  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  a dog^s  tusk,  and  are 
intended  for  laying  hold  of  substances  ra- 
ther than  for  the  purposes  of  mastication. 
The  molares,  or  grinders,  of  which  there 
are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  called,  because 
from  their  size  and  figure  they  are  calcu- 
lated for  grinding  the  food.  The  last 
grinder  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  the 
rest,  and,  from  its  coming  through  the 
gums  later  than  the  rest,  and  sometimes 
not  appearing  till  late  in  life,  is  called  dens 
sapientia, — We  have  seen  it  stated  by  a 
respectable  authority,  that  the  ordinary 
decay  of  the  teeth  commences  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  immediately  beneath 
the  enamel,  in  the  fine  ramifications  of  the 
peripheral  extremities  of  the  tubes,  and  nro- 
cccds  in  the  direction  of  the  main  tubes, 
and,  consetjuently,  by  the  most  direct  route 
to  the  cavity  of  the  pulp.  The  decayed 
substance,  in  some  instances,  retains  the 
characteristic  tubular  structure,  which  is 
also  observable  in  the  nnimal  basis  of 
healthy  teeth  after  the  artificial  removal  of 
the  earthy  salts.  Tlie  soft  condition  of  the 
decayed  portion  of  a tooth  is  well-known  to 
all  dentists;  it  depends  upon  the  removal 
of  the  earthy  salts  from  the  containing 
tubes  and  cells,  in  which  process  the  decay 
of  teeth  essentially  consists.  The  main 
object  of  the  dentist  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
to  detect  those  appearances  in  the  enamel 
which  indicate  the  commencement  of  de- 
cay; to  break  away  the  enamel,  whoso  im-  I 
tural  adhesion  to  (he  ivory  will  be  found  | 
more  or  less  dissolved  at  the  decayed  ^>art ; ' 
to  remove  the  softened  portion  of  the  ivory, 
and  fill  up  the  cavity  with  gold  or  other 
substance.  Experience  proves,  what  theory 
cannot  account  for,— viz.  that  the  progress  j 
of  the  decay  is  sonietinn’N  thur  pcrnmnently  ^ 
averted.  The  calcnrcom  saliN  are,  in  such  j 


cases,  as  it  were,  poured  out  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  tubes  divided  in  the  operation, 
and  a thin  dense  layer  intervenes  between 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  ivory  and  the 
stopping. 

TEE-TOTALLERS.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  word  “Adstinents”  for  some 
passing  remarks  on  those  who  have  adopted 
this  singularly  ridiculous  appellation.  Much 
as  these  societies  w'cre  talked  of  at  the  time 
w'e  WTOte  those  lines,  and  much  as  we  were 
really  pleased  to  see  that  any  pledge  had 
force  sufficient  to  reform  a drunkard,  we 
did  not  dream  of  the  miracles  about  to  be 
wTOught  in  Ireland  by  a second  St.  Patrick ; 
still  less  did  w'e  imagine  that  so  absurd  a 
name  w'ould  not,  long  ere  tliis,  have  given 
place  to  one  a little  more  rational.  We  con- 
sequently had  then  no  intention  of  intro- 
ducing it  alphaheticaVy,  asaw’ord  sanction- 
ed by  custom.  But  it  appears  that  the  words 
tee-totallcrs  and  tee-totallism  have  taken 
root,  and  w^e  feel  compelled  by  the  “pres- 
sure from  without”  to  admit  them  into 
our  vocabulary.  [See  Temperance  So- 
cieties. 

TEG'UMENTS  (common),  in  anatomy, 
the  general  name  given  by  anatomists  to 
the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  skin,  and  adi- 
pose membrane,  which  cover  every  part  of 
the  body  except  the  nails. 

TEL'EGRAPH,  a machine  for  commu- 
nicating intelligence  to  a great  distance  by 
various  signals  or  movements  previously 
agreed  on.  The  telegraph,  in  modem  times, 
was  first  used  by  the  French  in  the  spring  of 
1/9-1 ; it  was  invented  by  M.  Chappe,  who 
caused  it  to  be  used  in  the  following  man- 
ner. At  the  first  station,  which  was  on  the 
roof  of  the  Louvre,  he  received  in  writing 
from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safetv,  the 
words  to  be  sent  to  Lisle,  near  whic^  the 
French  amiy  at  that  time  was.  An  upright 
post  w’as  erected  on  the  Lou\tc,  at  the  top 
of  this  were  two  transverse  amis,  movable 
in  all  directions,  with  much  rapidity.  The 
different  positions  of  these  arms  stood  as 
signs  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ; and 
these  he  reduced  in  number  as  much  as 
possible.  Having  received  the  sentence  to 
tie  conveyed,  he  gave  a signal  to  the  second 
station  to  prepare.  At  each  station  there 
was  a watch-tower,  on  which  telescopes 
were  fixed,  and  the  person  on  the  watch 

f:ave  the  signal  of  preparation  which  he 
lad  received,  and  this  communicated  suc- 
cessively through  all  the  line,  w hich  brought 
them  into  a state  of  readiness.  7'hc  per.*»on 
at  the  second  station  received  letter  by 
letter  the  sentence  from  the  Louvre,  which 
he  repeated  with  his  own  machine  : and 
this  WHS  again  repeated  from  the  next  with 
almost  inconceivable  rapidity  to  the  final 

station  at  l.islc. Telegraphs  of  various 

constnictiofts  have  since  been  erected  in 
tliis  country.  Lord  George  Murray’s  tele- 
graph was  adopted  by  the  admiralty  in  ’ 
17‘n>,  and  continued  in  use  for  twenty  years. 
It  consists  of  MX  shutters  of  a squan*  or  ] 
octagonal  fomi,  which  turn  on  pivots  within  | 
the  fonipnrtments  of  a doubh  frame.  > 

universal  telegraph,  invented  by  colonel  | 
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! Paslcy  in  1822,  has  two  arms,  each  of  which 
‘ can  exhibit  seven  positions,  with  an  indU 
; cator  or  mark  on  one  side  of  the  post,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  positions 
more  accurately.  A series  of  telegraphs 
are  placed  at  intervals,  and  information  is 
thus  communicated  with  great  rapidity. 
Twenty-seven  telegraphs  convey  informa- 
tion ^m  Paris  to  Calais  in  three  minutes ; 
tweiity-two  from  Paris  to  Lisle  in  two  mi- 
nutes ; fortv-six  from  Strasburg  to  Paris  in 
six  and  a Lalf  minutes,  and  eighty  from 
Paris  to  Brest  in  ten  minutes.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  expedition  to  Algiers,  noc- 
turnal telegraphs  were  erected,  with  lan- 
terns of  powerful  maraifying  glasses,  and 

strong  reflectors,  and  lighted  with  gas. 

. But  a more  singular  kind  of  telegraph 
now  demands  our  notice,  namely,  the 
Galvanic  or  Electrical  Telegraph  at  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  the  invention  of 
Professor'Wheatstone.—  The  space  occupied 
by  the  case  containing  the  machinery 
(which  simply  stands  upon  a table,  and  can 
be  removed  at  pleasure  to  any  part  of  the 
room)  is  little  more  than  that  required  for 
a gentleman's  hat-box.  The  telegraph  is 
worked  by  merely  pressing  small  brass 
keys,  similar  to  those  on  a keyed  bugle, 

I which  acting  by  galvanic  power  upon  va- 
rious hands  placed  upon  a dial-plate  at  the 
other  end  of  the  telegraphic  line,  point  not 
only  to  each  letter  of  the  alpliabct  (as  each 
key  may  be  struck  or  pressed),  but  the  nu- 
merals are  indicated  ^y  the  same  means,  as 
well  as  the  various  points,  from  a comma 
to  a colon,  with  notes  of  admiration  and 
interjection.  Tliere  is  likewise  a cross  (x) 

\ upon  the  dial,  which  indicates  that  wlich 
tnis  key  is  struck  a mistake  has  been  made 
in  some  part  of  the  sentence  telegraphed, 

; and  that  an  erasure  is  intended.  A ques- 
I tion,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  following, 

I **  Kow  many  passengers  started  from  Dray- 
I ton  by  the  ten  o'clock  train  ?”  and  the  an- 
swer, could  he  transmitted  from  the  termi- 
; nils  to  Drayton  and  back  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  There  arc  wires  communicating 
with  each  end  passing  through  a hollow 
iron  tube,  not  more  than  an  inch  and 
half  in  diameter,  which  is  fixed  about  six 
inches  almvc  the  ground,  running  parallel 
with  the  railway,  and  about  two  or  three 
feet  distant  from  it.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  to  carry  the  tube  along  the  line, 
and  ultimately  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
tance to  Bristol.  Tlie  machinery  and  the 
mode  of  working  are  so  exceedinglv  simple 
that  a child  who  could  read  w'ould  be  cn- 
• abled  efficiently  to  transmit  and  receive 
information.  Wc  hear  that  the  prineipal 
objrrtion  which  has  been  made  to  these 
' telegraphs  is  the  difficulty  of  repairing  the 
'Wires  when  broken  or  damaged;  hut  this, 
it  is  said,  can  be  obviated  by  means  of  a 
small  carriage  moved  along  the  line  of  the 
telegraph.  The  place  where  the  defect  lies 
is  indicated  by  a magnetic  needle,  which 
changes  its  position  the  instant  it  arrives 
*at  the  part  where  the  connection  is  broken  ; 
' snd  the  inventor  believes  it  to  be  quite  pos. 


sible  to  communicate  with  it  between  Dover 
and  Calais  I 

TEL'ESCOPE,  an  optical  instrument  em- 
ployed in  viewing  distant  objects,  as  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  assists  the  eye  chiefly 
in  two  ways ; first,  by  enlarging  the  visuad 
angle  nnder  which  a distant  object  is  seen, 
ana  thus  magnifying  that  object ; and  se- 
condly, by  collecting  and  conveying  to  the 
eye  a larger  beam  of  light  than  would  enter 
tile  naked  organ,  and  thus  rendering  objects 
distinct  and  visible  which  w'ould  otherlN  ise 
be  indistinct  or  invisible.  Telescopes  are 
either  refracting  or  reflecting ; the  former 
consist  of  different  lenses  through  which 
the  objects  are  seen  by  rays  refracted  hy 
them  to  the  eye,  and  the  latter  consist  of 
specula  from  which  the  rays  are  reflected 
aud  passed  to  the  eye.  The  lens  turned  to- 
w’ards  the  object  is  called  the  object-glass; 
and  that  to  which  tlic  eye  is  applied,  the 
eye  glass ; and  if  the  telescope  consist  of 
more  than  two  lenses,  all  but  iiicobject-glass 
are  called  eye-glasses.  The  invention  of 
the  telescope,  like  most  other  inventions, 
appears  to  have  dawned  upon  mankind  by 
gentle  degrees.  A simple  tube,  formed  by 
the  hand,  was  found  to  direct  the  view,  or 
render  it  more  distinct  by  singling  out  the 
object  to  be  examined,  and  defending  tho 
e\'c  against  the  rays  reflected  from  otiicrs. 
The  experience  of  this  fact  led  to  the  use 
of  more  efficacious  tubes,  formed  of  some 
convenient  material.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a manuscript  was  adorned  with  a pic- 
ture of  Ptolemy  in  the  act  of  observing  the 
stars  through  a tube  of  foui  joints  or  draws : 
but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  I6th 
century  (1649),  so  far  as  any  records  evince, 
that  the  use  of  glasses  in  thii^  instrument 
was  discovered.  In  fact,  no  advances  were 
made  in  the  construction  of  telescopes  be- 
fore the  time  of  Galileo,  who,  while  at  Ve- 
nice, accidentally  heard  that  a sort  of  optic 
glass  was  made  in  Holland,  which  brought 
distant  objects  nearer;  and  considering  how 
this  thing  might  be,  he  set  to  work  and 
ground  two  pieces  of  glass  into  a fonii,  ns 
well  he  could,  and  fitted  them  to  the  two 
ends  of  an  organ  pipe,  with  which  he  pro- 
duced an  effect  that  delighted  and  nslmi- 
istied  all  beholders.  After  exhihiting  the 
wonders  of  this  invention  to  the  Veiietiniis 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark,  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  improving  and 
perfecting  the  telescope,  in  which  he  was 
so  successful  that  it  has  been  usual  to  give 

him  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor. 

Great  have  been  the  improvements  whieh 
since  that  time  have  hreii  made  in  the 
construrlion  of  telescopes.  Ilerschel’s 
gigantic  telescope,  erected  at  Rlough,  near 
\Vindsor,  was  completed  August  ‘JS,  17t<9; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  sixth  satellite  of 
Saturn  was  discovered.  The  diameter  of 
the  polished  surface  of  the  speculum  was 
forty  eight  inches,  and  its  focal  distance 
forty  feel.  It  weighed  2118  pounds,  and 
was  placed  in  one  end  of  an  iron  tube  four 
fret  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  largest 
front-view  telescope,  at  i>rr««(  nt  in  Kngland, 
is  that  erected  at  the  royal  ob^'crvalory  at 
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BXRSCBEL  HAS  A REFLECTING  TRLESCOFE  OF  TWENTY  FEET,  WITH  WHICH  HE  SEES  COMETS  THAT  NO  OTHER  IN  EUROPE  CAN  RENDER  VISIBLE. 


AT  TUB  LAT8  GREAT  CATTLE  PAIR  OF  BALI.INASLOE  (1840),  THERE  WERE  BUT  EIGHT  GALLONS  OP  WHISKEY  CONSUMED,  INSTEAD  OF  800  AS  BEFORE. 


THERE  ARE  NOW  BUT  TWO  DISTILLERIES  AT  WORK  IN  THE  COUNTY  OK  CORK.*' — HALL. 
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Greenwich,  by  Mr.  Ramage,  in  1820:  the 
diameter  of  the  reflector  is  fifteen  feet,  and 
its  focus  is  twenty-five  feet.  An  improve- 
ment has  been  recently  introduced  in  the 
reflecting  telescope,  by  making  tlie  specu- 
lums  of  platina,  so  that  it  will  not  suffer 
from  rust.  But  the  achromatic  or  refract- 
ing telescopes  have  been  brought  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  that  may  have  in  some 
degree  superseded  the  use  of  the  reflecting 
telescopes. 

TELLU'RIUM,  in  mineralogy,  a kind  of 
metal  of  a whitish  colour,  soft,  brittle,  and 
easily  reducible  to  powder.  It  melts  in  a 
heat  something  above  the  fusing  point  of 
lead.  There  are  four  kinds  of  ore  of  tellu- 
rium, which  are  denominated  native,  gra- 
phic, yellow,  and  %ohite.  The  first  is  of  a tin- 
white  colour,  passing  into  lead-gray,  with  a 
metallic  lustre;  the  second  is  of  a steel- 
gray  colour,  generally  splendent,  but  occa- 
sionally slightly  tarnished ; this  kind  is  of  a 
silver-white,  and  of  a bright  metallic  lus- 
tre ; and  the  last  of  a colour  between  iron- 
black  and  a dark  lead-gray.  These  ores  are 

found  massive  or  crystalized. Tellurium, 

a machine  for  the  illustration  of  the  motions 
and  phenomena  of  the  earth. 

TEM'ACHIS,  in  mineralogy,  a genus  of 
fossils  of  the  class  of  gypsums,  softer  than 
others,  and  of  a bright  glittering  hue. 

TEMTERAMENT,  that  peculiarity  of 
oiganization  which  in  some  measure  influ- 
ences our  actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings. 
The  ancients  distinguished  four  tempera- 
ments— the  choleric  or  bilious,  the  phleg- 
matic, the  melancholic,  and  the  sanguine- 
ous, which  derived  their  names  from  the 
supposed  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the  prin- 
cipal fluids  Qf  the  human  body. Tempera- 

ment, in  music,  the  accommodation  or  ad- 
justment of  the  imperfect  sounds,  by  trans- 
ferring a part  of  their  defects  to  the  more 
perfect  ones,  to  remedy  in  part  the  false 
intervals  of  instruments  of  fixed  sounds,  as 
the  piano,  organ,  &c. 

TEM'TEKANCE  SOCI'ETIES.  So 
preat  was  the  propensity  for  an  excessive 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  spirits  about  a 
century  ago,  that  a report  at  that  time 
made  by  the  magistrates  to  a committee  of 
parliament,  states  positively  that  there 
were  12,000  gin-scllcrs  in  the  metropolis, 
exclusive  of  the  city  and  Southwa»’k  ; and 
tiic  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  liords,  says  there  were  7041 
houses  licensed  for  spirits,  and  8007  ale- 
houses; and  that  boards  were  put  up  in- 
scribed with  “You  may  here  get  drunk  for 
one  penny;  dead  drunk  for  two  pence;  and 
have  clean  straw  for  nothing.”  In  sliort, 
it  appeared  that,  altogether,  there  were  not 
less  tlian  20,000  liouscs  and  shops  for  drink- 
ing within  the  bills  of  niorlality.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  not  a fourth  of  the 
number;  and,  witli  a population  at  least  ' 
double,  some  persons  imagine  that  tlic  ' 
practice  of  drinking  spirits  has  proportion-  j 
nhly  declined.  But  the  gin-shojjs  of  those 
days  were  no  more  like  the  cstahlishmrnts 
of  the  present  lime,  in  their  extent,  than 
they  were  to  be  compared  to  them  in  ex- 


terior decorations;  and  although  we  are  re-  • § 
joiced  to  see  a sensible  decrease  in  the  vice  » 
of  habitual  drunkenness,  we  believe  that  s, 
tlie  decrease  is  greatly  overrated. — The  evils  ^ 
of  intemperance  had  long  been  the  subject  < 
of  much  anxious  observation,  not  merely  in  j 
Great  Britain,  but  elsewhere,  more  espe-  > 
cially  in  the  United  States ; and  the  idea  of  Z 
concentrating  public  sentiment  upon  it,  in  ^ 
some  form,  to  produce  important  results,  c 
seems  to  have  been  first  conceived  there ; a 
meeting,  called  the  General  Association  of 
Massachusetts  Proper,  ha\'ing  been  held  in  g 
1813,  for  the  express  object  of  “ checking  - 
the  progress  of  intemperance.”  The  first  « 
attempt  of  the  society  was  to  collect  facts  : • 
towards  a precise  exhibition  of  the  nature  : 
and  magnitude  of  the  existing  evil  ^ith  the  ' ; 
view  of  drawing  public  attention  to  it,  and  of  ^ 
directing  endeavours  for  its  removal.  There-  o 
ports  presented,  from  year  to  year,  embraced  f 
statements  and  calculations  which  were  , , 
found  to  make  out  a case  of  the  most  ap- ' s: 
palling  nature,  such  as  to  amaze  even  those  < | 
whose  solicitude  on  the  subject  had  been  ! c 
greatest.  In  1830,  from  data  carefully  col-  ' ^ 
lected,  the  Massachusetts*  society  stated  in  ; o 
their  report,  that  the  number  who  died  t 
annually  victims  of  intemperance  was  esti-  - 
mated  at  above  37,000 ; and  that  72,000,000 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits  were  consumed  in 
the  country,  being  about  six  gallons  on  an  ^ 
average  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  , « 
the  whole  population.  It  also  stated  that  ' * 
about  400,000  of  the  community  were  con-  j fa 
firmed  drunkards;  and  that  there  appeared  e 
reason  to  believe  that  intemperance  was  J 
responsible  for  four-fifths  of  the  crimes 
.committed  in  the  country,  for  at  least  three  J 
quarters  of  the  pauperism  existing,  and  for  • 
at  least  one  third  of  the  mental  derange-  tt 
ment.  By  these  exposures,  and  an  unre-  t 
laxing  perseverance  in  the  course  they  had  ® 
commenced;  by  the  circulation  of  tracts  5 
and  the  addresses  of  travelling  agents  ; by  ^ 
the  fonnation  of  auxiliary  associations,  and  " 
by  obtaining  individual  responsibility  for  ^ 
the  performance  of  a variety  of  duties  tend-  o 
ing  to  promote  the  great  object  in  view,—  ^ 
piiolic  notice  was  attracted,  and  it  led  10  J 
an  imitation  of  the  practice  in  Great  Bri-  p 
lain  and  Ireland.  The  basis  on  which  tlicsc  J 
associations  have  been  formed,  at  least  in  1 , 
the  outset,  has  been  that  of  an  engagement,  ■ j 
on  the  part  of  each  member,  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  except  for  5 
medicinal  purposes,  and  to  forbear  to  pro-  | s 
vide  them  for  the  entertainment  of  friends  i ^ 
or  the  supply  of  dependents.  But  of  late  ^ 
years  new  societies  have  sprung  into  cxi^l•  J* 
encc.  whose  love  of  temperance  is  of  the  | jj 
ultra  kind  ; and  they  accordingly  pledge  j < 
themselves  to  a total  abstinence,  not  from  . 
ardent  spirits  only,  hut  from  all  wines  and  ’ j 
f^rnnented  liquors.  This  class  is  known  by  • 
the  dignified  title  of  Tee-toiallers.  [See  g 
AnsTiNKNTS.  But  wc  more  especially  rc-  j 
fer  the  render  to  “ Ireland,  its  8cenrrv,  ^ 
Character,  i^vc.  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  , ^ 
— Tart  I.  of  which  was  literally  this  *loy  g, 
published^  -for  a most  gratifying  account  of  •• 
ibc  successful  labours  of  Father  Mnthew.  ^ 
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It  is  there  stated,  that  upwards  of  two  mil- 
lions  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  indU 
▼iduals  have  already  pledyed  themselves 

to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks/* 
&c.,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be> 
iieve  that  drunkenness  and  its  kindred 
vices  in  Ireland  will,  ere  long,  be  succeeded 
by  industrious  habits  and  their  concomi- 
tant results.] 

TEM'PElCvTURE,  in  physics,  a definite 
degree  of  sensible  heat,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer;  or  the  constitution  of  the 
air  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  seasons 
or  difference  of  climate,  &c.  When  a body 
applied  to  another,  either  excites  the  sen- 
sation of  heat,  or  expands  that  body,  we 
say  it  is  of  a higher  temperature ; w'hcn  it 
excites  the  sensation  of  cold,  or  contracts 
another  body,  it  is  said  to  be  of  a lower 
temperature.  The  annual  variation  of  heat 
is  inconsiderable  between  the  tropics,  and 
becomes  greater  and  greater  as  we  approach 
the  poles.  This  arises  from  the  combination 
of  two  causes,  namely,  the  greater  or  less 
directness  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  their  action,  or  the  length  of  time 
fh>m  sunrise  to  sunset. 

TEMTERATE  ZONE,  in  geography,  the 
■pace  on  the  earth  bctivecn  the  tropics  and 
tne  polar  circles,  where  the  heat  is  less  than 
in  the  tropics,  and  the  cold  less  than  in  tlie 
polar  circles. 

TEM'  P E8T,  a storm  of  excessive  violence. 
[See  Storms.] 

TEM  PLARS,  or  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
I TE.MPLE,  a religio-military  order,  esta- 
blished at  Jerusalem,  a. n.  Ills,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  pilgrims  travelling  to  the  Holy 
Land.  During  nearly  six  hundred  years, 
this  order  maintained  an  important  cha- 
racter in  Europe.  In  every  nation  it  had 
a particular  governor,  called  master  of  the 
Temple,  or  of  the  militia  of  the  Temple.  Its 
riches  became  immense ; a fact  which, 
among  many  others,  justifies  the  observa- 
tion of  Itayhal,  that  persons  who  have  laid 
down  rules  for  religious  societies  have  done 
so  with  the  sole  view  of  making  holy  men; 
but  that  they  have  laboured  more  directly 
and  more  efff’ctually  to  make  rich  ones. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Templars  were  charged  with 
leaning  to  Mohammedanism  ; and,  in  enn* 
sequence,  the  order  was  abolished  under 
pope  Clement  V.,  Edward  II.  of  Kngisnd, 
and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  In  1307, 
all  the  members  in  England  were  arrested, 
and  of  these,  seven  suffered  at  the  stake. 
In  1313,  the  final  suppression  was  effected 
by  the  council  of  Vienna,  by  the  direction 
of  which  fifty  others  of  these  persecuted 
men  suffered  death  in  the  fiames. 

TEM'PLE,  a place  of  worship,  chiefly 
Applied  to  heathen  worsliip.  Originally 
temples  were  open  places,  as  StoiicYiengc, 
in  Wiltshire.  In  Rome,  some  of  the  tem- 
ples were  open,  and  called  saeelln ; others 
were  roofed,  and  called  trdes.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  pagan  temples 
wore  those  of  IIclus  in  Hnhylon,  V'uleaii  at 
Memphis,  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  Apollo  in  lUilctiis,  Jupiter  Olym- 


pius  iu  Athens,  and  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The 
most  celebrated  and  magnificent  temple 
erected  to  the  true  God,  was  that  built  by 

Solomon  in  Jerusalem. The  Temples,  in 

London,  are  tvvo  inns  of  court,  so  called  be- 
cause anciently  the  dwellings  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  They  are  called  the  Inner  and 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  are  situated  near 

the  Thames. In  anatomy,  the  name  of 

the  sides  of  the  face  above  the  ears,  in  which 
are  the  temporal  arteries,  veins,  &c. 

TEMTO  (Italian  for  time),  signifies,  in 
music,  the  degree  of  quickness  with  which 
a musical  piece  is  to  be  executed.  The  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  time  are  designated  by 
the  following  terms : largo,  adagio,  an- 
dante, allegro,  and  yires/o;  and  the  inter- 
mediate degrees  arc  described  by  additions. 
[See  these  terms  respectively.] 

TEMTORAL,  belonging  to  secular  con- 
cerus ; not  spiritual ; as  the  temporal  re- 
venues of  the  church,  called  temporalities. 
Temporal  courts  are  those  which  take  cog- 
nizance of  civil  suits;  temporal  power,  civil 
or  political  power. 

TEMPORA’LIS,  or  TEMTORAL,  in 
anatomy,  pertaining  to  the  temples,  as  the 
arieria  temporalis  or  temporal  artery. 

TENA"CITY,  the  degree  of  force  with 
which  the  particles  of  bodies  cohere  or  are 
held  together;  a term  applied  particularly 
to  metals  which  may  be  drawn  into  wire, 
as  gold  and  silver. 

TENAIL',  in  fortification,  an  outwork 
consisting  of  two  parallel  sides  with  a front, 
in  which  is  a rc-enturiug  angle.  It  is  single 
or  double. 

TEN'AILLONS,  in  fortification,  works 
constructed  on  each  side  of  the  ravelins, 
like  the  lunettes,  but  differing  in  this,  tliat 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  tennillon  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ravelin,  whereas  that  of  the 
lunette  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

TEN'ANT,  in  law,  one  who  holds  lands 
or  tenements  by  any  right  or  title,  partit'u- 
Inrly  one  who  occupies  lands  or  tenements 
at  a yearly  rent,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  — 
Tenant  in  capite,  is  one  who  liulds  imme- 
dinlely  of  the  king.  According  to  the 
feudal  system,  all  lands  in  England  are 
considered  ns  held  immediately  or  me- 
diately of  the  king,  who  is  styled  lord  pa- 
ramount. Sucli  lemiiits,  however,  are  con- 
sidered as  having  the  fee  of  the  lands  and 
permanent  possession. 

TENCH,  in  ichlhvolngy,  a fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Cyprinus,  found  in  ponds  and  riters. 
It  is  distinguished  hy  the  diminutive  size  of 
the  scales,  Its  golden  body,  and  transparent 
fins.  The  body  is  short  and  thick,  the  head 
large,  and  the  lips  thick. 

TEN'DER,  a small  vessel  employed  to 
attend  a larger  one  for  supplying  her  with 
provisions  or  naval  stores,  or  to  convey  in- 
telligence,  jfce.  -In  law,  an  offer  either  of 
money  to  pay  a debt,  or  of  service  to  be 
performed,  in  order  to  save  a penalty  or 
forfeiture  which  wouM  be  incurred  by  non* 
payment  or  iion-iierformanre. 

TEN'DO  Arilll/LIS,  or  Tendon  /tehilles, 
in  ntintomv,  the  tendon  which  connects  the 
ealfof  the  leg  with  the  heel.  It  was  so  called. 


TiiK  iurf-KssiON  or  rorn  sfasons  is  not  known  rktonii  tiik  Tnorn  s. 


THE  GBEATEST  DAILT  RAKGE  OP  TEMPERATURE  IN  EUROPE  TAKES  PLACE  IN  JULY,  AND  THE  LEAST  IN  DECEMBER. 


4LMOST  ALL  TBB  BEAL  rEOPKBTY  OP  EXGLASD  IS,  BY  THE  LAWS,  SDPPOSEB  TO  BE  HOLDEN  OF,  OR  DEPENDENT  DPON,  SOME  SDPERIOK  LORD, 


ANCIENT  TENUUE,  WHERE  THE  SERVICE  WAS  BASE,  WAS  CALLED  VILLENAGE. 
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because,  as  fable  reports,  Thetis,  the  mother 
of  Achilles,  held  him  by  that  part  when  she 
dipped  him  in  the  river  Styx  to  make  him 
invulnerable. 

TEN'DONS,  in  anatomy,  white  elastic 
fibres,  wliich  connect  the  muscles  with  the 
bones. 

TEN'ET,  any  opinion,  principle,  or  doc- 
trine which  aperson  believes  and  maintains ; 
as  the  tenets  of  Christianity  ; the  tenets  of 
Plato,  &c. 

TEN'NANTITE,  in  mineralogy,  a subspe- 
cies of  gray  copper ; a mineral  of  a lead  co- 
lour, or  iron  black,  massive  or  crystalized, 
found  in  Cornwall. 

TEN'NE,  in  heraldry,  a colour  consisting 
of  red  and  yellow  in  the  coats  of  gentry, 
which  is  represented  in  engraving  by  diago- 
nal lines  from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister 
side  of  the  shield,  traversed  by  perpendicu- 
lar lines. 

TEN'NIS,  akind  of  play  or  game  in  which 
a ball  is  kept  in  motion  between  opposite 
parties  who  strike  it  with  rackets. 

TEN'ON,  in  carpentry,  the  end  of  a piece 
of  timber,  which  is  fitted  to  a mortise  for 
insertion,  &c.  The  fom  of  a tenon  is  va- 
rious, as  square,  dove- tailed,  &c. 

TEN'OR,  in  music,  the  more  delicate  of 
the  two  voices  which  belong  to  the  mature 
age  of  male  singers,  it  being  the  second  of 
the  four  parts  reckoning  from  the  bass ; and 
originally  the  air,  to  svhich  the  other  parts 
were  auxiliary.  What  is  called  counivr'le^ 
nor,  (between  the  treble  and  the  tenor)  is 
in  reality  only  a higher  tenor. 

TENSE,  in  graramarr  an  inflection  of 
verbs  by  which  tlicy  are  made  to  signify  or 
distinguish  the  time  of  actions  or  events; 
as  the  present  tense,  denoting  the  time  that 
now  is  ; the  preterite  or  past,  the  time  that 
was;  and  the /u/«re,  the  time  that  will  be. 
Some  tenses  likewise  denote  the  state  of  the 
action,  as  to  its  completeness  or  otherwise, 
in  a certain  degree  or  time,  as  the  imperfect 
tense,  which  denotes  an  unflnished  notion 
at  a certain  time ; the  perfect,  a flnished 
action  at  any  time;  and  tlic  plnperfect,  ti 
finished  action  before  a certain  time. 

TEN'SION,  tliC  state  of  being  stretched 
or  strained.  Thus,  animals  sustain  and 
move  tliemsclvcs  by  the  tension  of  their 
muscles  and  nerves  ; and  a chord  or  musical 
string  gives  an  acutcr  or  deeper  sound,  ns 
it  is  in  a greater  or  loss  degree  of  tension, 
that  is,  more  or  less  stretched. 

TEN'.SOR,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for  a 
muscle  whicii  extends  the  part  to  which  it 
is  fixed ; ns,  the  tensor  palati,  tensor  fym- 
pani,  &c. 

TENT,  in  surgery,  a roll  of  lint  for  di- 
lating openings,  sinuses,  Ac. A term 

among  lapidaries  for  what  they  put  under 
table-diamonds  wlicn  they  set  them. — ^ — A 
kind  of  wine  of  a doen  red  colour,  ehiofly 

from  Onliicia  or  Mnlngn  in  i'^pnin. A 

portable  dwelling  or  pavilion  made  of  can- 
vas, used  for  sheltering  persons  from  the 
weather,  particularly  soldiers  in  camp.  The 
wandering  Arabs  and  Tartars  dwell  in  tents. 

TENTAC^UbA,  or  TENTACLE,  in  na- 
tural liistory,  a filiform  processor  organ  on 


the  bodies  of  various  animals  of  fheLinnaean 
class  Vermes,  and  of  Cuvier’s  Mollusca,  Ac- 
tinia, Medusce,  Polypi,  &c.  either  an  organ 
of  feeling,  prehension,  or  motion,  sometimes 
round  the  mouth,  sometimes  on  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

TENTER-GROUND,  a place  where  cloth 
is  stretched  and  bleached. 

TENTHRE'DO,  in  entomology,  a genus 
of  insects  of  the  order  Hymenoptera.  Insects 
of  this  tribe  are  called  in  English  the  saw- 
fly,  because  the  female  uses  her  sting  like  a 
saw  to  cut  out  spaces  in  the  bark  of  trees, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs. 

TEN'URE,  in  law,  the  manner  of  holding 
lands,  &c.  of  a superior.  [See  Feudal  Sys- 
tem, Fee,  &c.] 

TERCE-IMAJOR,  in  play,  a sequence  of 
the  three  best  cards. 

TEREBINTHINE,  in  chemistry,  con- 
sisting of  turpentine,  or  partaking  of  its 
qualities. 

TERE'DO,  a genus  of  the  class  Vermes. 
A w orm  that  bores  and  penetrates  the  bot- 
tom of  ships. 

TERM,  in  law*,  the  space  of  time  which 
the  courts  are  open  for  the  trial  of  causes. 
In  England  there  are  four  terms  in  the  year ; 
Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas 
terms.  These  terms  are  observed  by  the 
courts  of  queen’s  bench,  the  common  pleas 
and  exchequer,  but  not  by  the  parliament, 
the  cjiancery,  or  by  inferior  courts.  The 

rest  of  the  year  is  called  vacation. In 

universities,  &c.,  the  flxed  period  or  time 
during  which  students  are  compelled  to  re- 
side there  previously  to  their  taking  a de- 
gree. These  fall  within  the  four  quarters 
of  the  year,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 

same  names  as  the  law  terms. In  the 

arts,  a word  or  expression  that  denotes  ■ 
something  peculiar  to  an  art : as,  a teclini-  | 
cal  iemn. In  contracts,  terms  mean  con- 

ditions upon  which  work  is  agreed  to  be  • 
performed.  ! 

TER'MES.orTERMITF.S.aecnnsofin-  i 
sects  of  the  order  Neuroptera  • there  arc  ten  \ 
species  of  this  genus,  of  which  the  termites,  i 
or  white  ants,  arc  the  most  curiou<  These  | 
extraordinary  insects  arc  said  to  exceed  the 
common  ant,  the  bee,  and  the  beaver  in 
their  skill,  ingenuity,  and  good  government.  ' 
They  build  pyramidal  structures  ten  or  ; 
twelve  feet  high,  that  resemble  villages  in  i 
extent,  and  divide  them  off  into  several 
apartments,  as  magazines,  chambers,  gal-  ! 
icrics,  &c.  They  arc  no  less  dextrous  and 
remarkable  in  their  manner  of  providing 
themselves  food;  devouring  all  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  within  rcncli,  and 
leaving  timbers  and  furniture  in  mere  leaves 
and  outside  forms.  When  assnulted,  they 
make  their  attack  and  defence  with  system 
and  desperate  courage.  [See  .\nt.] 

TEUM'INAL,  in  notanv,  growing  at  the 
end  of  a branch  or  stem;  ns,  a terminal 
scape,  flow  er,  or  spike. 

TEUiSI  1 N-VLI A,  in  antiquity,  feasts  held 
by  tlic  Homans  on  the  22nd  and  2.'trd  of  , 
February,  in  honour  of  Tcnnimis,  the  god 
of  boundaries  or  land-marks.  Cakes  and 
fruit  were  originally  offered,  but  afterward*  , 
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animals  formed  part  of  the  sacrifice. 

Terminalia,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  23  Polygamia,  order  1 Moncecia. 

TER  MINI,  in  architecture,  figures  nscd 
hy  the  Romans  for  the  support  of  entabla- 
tures, in  the  place  of  columns:  the  upper 
part  consisted  of  the  head  and  breast  of  a 
human  body,  and  the  lower  of  the  inverted 
frustum  of  a cone.  They  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  principally  used  as  boun- 
dary marks,  and  represented  their  god  Ter- 
minus, whose  altar  was  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  where  he  was  represented  with  a hu- 
man head,  without  feet  or  arms,  to  intimate 
that  he  never  moved,  wherever  he  might 
be  placed. 

TERMINOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  a«ci- 
ence  or  art  which  explains  the  meaning  of 
its  technical  terms.  In  some  sciences  it  is 
of  particular  importance ; in  botany,  for  in- 
stance, where  not  even  a leaf  can  be  de- 
scribed without  an  agreement  on  certain 
technical  terms. 

TEUMI.N'TUUS,in  surgery’,  a large  pain- 
ful tumour  on  the  skin. 

TER'NATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  that  has  three  leafiets  on  a petiole,  as 
in  trefoil,  strawberry,  bramble,  &c.  There 
are  leaves  also  bitemate  and  tritemate,  hav- 
ing three  temateor  three  bitemate  leafiets. 
■ Temate  bat,  in  zoology,  a species  of 
hat  of  a large  kind,  found  in  Ternatc  and 
other  East  lndian  isles. 

TER'R.\CE,  a platform  or  bank  of  earth 
raised  and  breasted,  particularly  in  fortiti* 
catior  Also,  a raised  walk  in  a garden, 
haviiih  sloping  sidesjaid  with  turf. 

TER  RA  COTTA,  in  the  arts,  the  name 
given  to  a very  large  class  of  remains  of  an- 
tiquity modelled  in  clay,  many  admirable 
•pecimciis  of  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Tuscany  and  Rome.  They  consist  of  lamps 
and  vessels  of  various  kinds,  besides  entire 
figtires  and  reliefs,  some  of  w hich  display 
the  talents  of'the  sculptor  or  modeller  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  Terra  cotta  is  literally 

baked  clay and  the  various  articles  so 
named,  of  modern  manufacture  {some  of 
w Inch  arc  extremely  tasteful),  arc  modelled 
or  cast  in  n paste  made  of  pipe  or  potter’s 
clay  and  a fine-grained  colourless  sand,  from 
Ryegate,  with  pulverized  {»ot»herds,  slowly 
dried  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  baked  in  a 
kiln. 

TEirRA  III  SI  E'NA,  a brown  ferruginous 
orhre,  employed  in  painting. 

TKK'R.V  rill'MA,  the  main  land:  the 
name  particiilnrly  given  to  a country  of 
South  America,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  extent  of  1300 
miles. 

TKR'RA  JAPONTCA,  Japan  earth,  the 
in«pissAted  jiiiee  of  a aperies  of  ncncin. 

TEIPKA  a terra,  in  horsemanship,  a series 
of  low  leaps  whieh  a horse  makes  forwards, 
bearing  sideways,  and  working  upon  two 
treads, 

TEU'R/K,  in  mineralogy,  Ksrtlm;  one  of 
the  r|it««rs  into  which  mineral  substances 
have  been  mostly  divided. 

'1  ER  H.K  Fli/IL'S,  a scholar  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  formerly  appointed  to 


make  jesting  satirical  speeches.  Surely 
there  must  have  been  a great  deal  more  of 
gravity  in  a i college  life  formerly  than  at 
present,  or  else  an  inordinate  love  of  mirth, 
to  render  such  an  appointment  necessary: 
for  (with  all  due  deference  be  it  spoken) 
though  the  children  of  Minerva  abound  in 
that  classic  region,  there  never  appears  to 
be  any  scarcity  of  the  sons  of  Momus.  Nay, 
how  many  grave  divines  are  there,  and 
noble  lords,  spiritual  as  well  ns  temporal, 
who,  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  set  the 
table  in  a roar  with  their  long-cherished 
Oxonian  reminiscences,  and  delight  to 
dwell  on  choice  faceti®  gleaned  in  those 
claustral  palaces  that  grace  the  banks  of 
Isis  1 

TERRE-VERTE,  in  mineralogy,  a species 
of  green  earth  used  by  painters.  It  is  an 
indurated  clay,  found  in  the  earth  in  large 
fiat  masses,  imbedded  in  strata  of  other 
species  of  earth.  It  is  of  a fine  regular 
structure,  and  of  a smooth  glossy  suriace. 

TER'Tl.AN,  in  medicine,  an  ague  or  in- 
termitting fever,  the  paioxj'sms  of  which 
return  every  other  day. 

TER'TIARY  FORMATIONS,  in  geology, 
a scries  of  horizontal  strata,  more  recent 
than  the  chalk  formation,  consisting  chiefiy 
of  sand  and  clay,  and  frequently  embracing 
va.st  quantities  of  organic  rciiiHius  of  tlic 
larger  animals.  It  comprehends  the  allu- 
vial formation,  which  embraces  those  de- 
posits only  which  have  resulted  from  causes 
still  in  operation;  and  the  diluvial  forma- 
tion, which  is  constituted  of  such  deposits 
as  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced  hy 
the  deluge.  [Sec  Geology.] 

TES'SELATED,  formed  in  little  squares 
or  mosaic  work,  as,  a tceeelated  pavement. 
—In  botany,  spotted  or  checkered  like  a 
chess-board;  as,  a tesBelated  leaf. 

TES'I',  in  chemistry,  u term  applied  to 
any  substance  which  serves  to  detect  the 
presence  of  a poisonous  ingredient  in  a com- 
position. Also,  in  metallurgy,  n cupel  or 
pot  for  separating  base  inctals  from  gold  or 
silver. 

TESTA'CEOUS,  pertaining  to  animals 
W'hich  haven  strung,  thick,  and  entire  siiell, 
as  oysters  ; and  thus  clistiiiguislied  from 
cru^tnceouB,  which  pertains  to  nil  whose 
shoIlH  arc  more  thin  and  soft,  and  consist  of 
several  pieces  jointed,  ns  lobsters,  Ac.-  ■ 
TcMtaceouM  mrdicinen  arc  all  preporntions  of 
sliclls  and  siiiiilnr  subsiimccs,  as  the  pow- 
der of  crabs*  claw  s,  pearl,  Ac. 

TKSTA'CKA,  in  natural  history,  an  or- 
der of  the  class  Vermes,  of  which  llierc  arc 
tilirty-six  giMiern.  The  animal  i**  mollnx- 
cons,  that  is,  of  a soft  nature,  and  simple 
structure,  covered  wiili  a enlcnrcous  Imhi- 
talion  or  shell.  Tlic  shell  lias  been  consi- 
dered ns  ntialogoiis  lothe  hones  of  nimimls, 
altltmigh  its  formation  and  growth  are  very 
different,  since  it  servos  as  n base  or  sup- 
port to  the  imiscles,  which  arc  attached  to 
Its  internal  siirfaec.  The  principal  use  of 
tiie  sltell  is,  liowcver,  to  serve  ns  n covering 
or  defence  to  tiie  nnininl.  Tesiaecous  niil- 
inais  are  not  only  extremely  dillcnuit  in 
external  form,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  tlieir 
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production.  Some  are  viviparous,  as  most 
of  those  that  inhabit  bivalve  shells,  multi- 
valves, and  some  univalves ; while  the  others 
wliich  form  the  greatest  proportion,  are 
oviparous.  In  one  point  they  all  agree, 
that  whatever  be  the  mode  of  their  pro- 
duction, whether  from  an  egg,  or  otherwise, 
the  shell  is  formed  on  the  body  of  the  young 
animal,  and  is  proportioned  to  its  bulk. 

TES'TAMENT,  in  law,  a solemn  authen- 
tic instrument  in  writing,  whereby  a man 
declares  his  last  will  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 

estate  and  effects  after  his  death. Tea- 

tament,  in  theology,  the  name  of  each  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  is,  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament. — The  first 
Testament  printed  in  the  English  language 
was  in  1526.  This  translation  was  made  by 
■William  Tyndale,  and  was  published  abroad, 
after  which  it  was  circulated  at  O.vford  and 
London.  Tonstall,  bishop  of  London,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  bought  up  almost  the 
whole  impression,  and  burnt  it  at  Sr.  Paul's 
Cross. 

TESTIMONY,  the  evidence  of  facts, 
oral,  as  in  a court  of  law,  or  written,  as  in 
the  records  of  history.  Testimony  is  pro- 
bable and  credible  when  iu  accordance 
with  general  experience,  corroborated,  and 
disi interested;  but  improbable,  and  un- 
worthy of  credit,  when  contrary  to  general 
experience,  and  uncorroborated. 

TESTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  operation 
of  refining  large  quantities  of  gold  or  silver 
by  means  of  lead,  in  the  vessel  called  a test. 
In  this  process  the  extraneous  matter  is 
vitrified,  scorified,  or  destroyed,  and  the 
metal  left  pure. 

TESTU'HO,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals, including  the  marine  turtle,  the  river 

turtle,  and  the  land  tortoise. Te8tudo,  ‘\x\ 

the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  was  a de- 
fensive machine,  consisting  of  a wooden 
tower  covered  with  skins,  under  which  the 
soldiers  skreened  themselves  when  they  ap- 
proached the  walls  to  mine  them.  It  was 
movable,  and  called  iestudo  because  it  shel- 
tered the  soldiers  as  a tortoise  is  covered 
in  its  sltell.— -A  similar  defence  was  some- 
times formed  of  boards  and  moved  on 
wheels. In  medicine,  a broad  soft  tu- 

mour between  the  skull  and  the  skin,  called 
also  ialpa  or  mole,  as  resembling  the  wind- 
ings of  the  tortoise  or  mole. 

TETANUS,  in  medicine,  a spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  particularly  of  those  which  sluit 
the  lower  jaw  : tins  is  commonly  termed  a 
locked  jaw. 

TETIIACIIORD,  in  ancient  music,  a 
concord  consisting  of  four  degrees  or  inter-  i 
vnls,  and  four  terms  or  sounds ; called  by  us 
a fourth. 

TET  RAD,  the  number  four;  a collection 
of  four  tilings. 

TETRADIAP'ASON,  a musical  chord, 
otherwise  called  a quadruple  eightli  or  | 
twenty-ninth.  • 

TE'niADRACH'MA,  in  ancient  coinage, 
a silver  coin  wortli  lour  drachmas,  3s. . tlic 
drncliinn  being  estimated  at  !)r/.  sterling. 

TETRADYNA'MIA,  the  15th  class  of 
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the  Linnsan  system  of  plants,  containing 
two  orders,  siliculosa  and  siliquosa,  with 
four  long  and  two  short  stamens. 

TETRAGON,  in  geometry,  a figure  hav- 
ing four  angles ; as  a square,  a rhombus, 
&c. In  astrology,  an  aspect  of  two  pla- 

nets with  regard  to  the  earth,  when  they  | 
are  distant  from  each  other  ninety  degrees, 
or  the  fourth  of  a circle. 

TETRAGYN'IA,  in  botany,  one  of  the 
orders  in  several  of  the  Linnsean  classes, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  have 
four  pistils. 

TETRAHE'DRAL,  having  four  equal  tri- 
angles.  In  botany,  having  four  sides,  as 

a pod  or  siliquc. 

TETRAHE'DRON,  in  geometry,  a figure 
comprehended  under  four  equilateral  and 
equal  triangles. 

TETRAHEXAHE'DRAL,  iu  crystalo- 
graphy,  exhibiting  four  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  six 

TETRAN'DRIA,  the  fourth  class  of  the 
Linucean  system  of  plants,  containing  three 
orders,  monogyniOf  digyniOt  and  tetragyniaf 
with  four  stamens. 

TETRA'O,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  Gallina,  having  near  the 
eyes  a spot,  which  is  cither  naked,  papillous, 
or  thinly  covered  with  feathers.  The  spe- 
cies consist  of  the  grouse,  partridge,  and 
quail. 

TETRAPETALOUS,  in  botany,  con- 
taining  four  distinct  petals  or  fiower  leaves. 

TETILVPIPYLLOUS,  in  botany,  consist- 
ing of  four  distinct  leaves  or  Icaticts;  as,  a 
tetraphyllous  calyx. 

TETRARCH,  a Roman  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a province.  Such  originally  : 
was  the  import  of  the  title  tetrarch;  but 
it  was  afterwards  applied  to  anv  petty  king 
or  sovereign.  The  office,  or  ilic  territory 
of  a tetrarch,  was  called  a tefrarchate. 

TETRASPER'MOUS,  in  botany,  an  ^ 
epithet  for  a plant  which  produces  four  ' 
seeds  in  each  flower,  as  the  rough-lcavcd  or 
vcrticillntc  plants 

TETR.VSTICII,  a stanza,  epigram,  or 
poem  consisting  of  four  versos. 

TET'UASTYLE,  in  ancient  architecture, 
a building  with  four  columns  in  front.  i 

TETTER,  in  medicine,  a common  name 
of  several  cutaneous  diseases.  Also  a dis- 
ease of  animals  of  the  ring-worm  kind, 

TEU'CRIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of , 
plants,  class  14  Didynnmia,  order  1 Gym-  | 
nosprrmia.  The  species  consist  chiefly  of  ■ 
the  different  kinds  of  germander.  | 

TEUTON'IC,  belonging  to  the  Tcutones, 
an  ancient  people  of  Germany.  The  Teu- 
tonic language  is  the  parent  ol  the  German- 

Dutch  and  Anglo-Saxon. Teutonic  order,  | 

a religious  order  of  knights,  established  to-  j 
wards  the  close  of  the  twclftli  century,  and  j 
tlius  called  as  consisting  chiefly  of  Germans 
or  Tcutones.  The  original  object  of  the  i 
association  was  to  defend  the  Christian  re-  | 
iigion  against  the  infidels,  and  to  take  care 
ol  the  sick  in  the  Holy  l.atid.  It  wn'  at  / 
one  period  immensely  rich  and  powerful.  | 

TE.VT,  a term  signifying  nu  original  dis-  j 
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course  exclusive  of  anf  note  or  commen- 
tary.  Also,  a certain  passage  of  scripture, 
chosen  by  a preacher  to  be  the  subject  of  his 
sermon.— Tez<-6oo/r,  a book  containing 
the  leading  principles  or  most  important 
points  of  a science  or  branch  of  learning, 
arranged  in  order  for  the  use  of  students. 

TEXTILE,  an  epithet  given  to  whatever 
is  woven  or  capable  of  being  woven.  Textile 
fabricM  accordingly  signify  stuffs  of  every 
description,  no  matter  w hat  the  materials 
may  be  of  which  they  are  composed. 

THA3rMUZ,  the  tenth  month  of  the 
Jewish  civil  year,  containing  29  days,  and 
answ  ering  to  a part  of  June  and  a port  of 
July. 

THANE,  the  name  of  an  ancient  rank 
among  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxons;  but 
after  the  Norman  conquest  this  title  was 
disused,  and  baron  took  its  place* 

THE' A,  in  botany,  the  systematic  name 
of  the  Tea-tree. 

THE'ATRE,  a building  for  the  exhibition 
of  dramatic  performances,  as  tragedies,  co- 
medies, and  farces ; comprehending  the 
stage,  the  pit,  boxes,  galleries,  &c.  The 
first  royal  licence  for  a theatre  in  England 
was  granted  in  l/Sr*  to  James  Burbage  and 
four  others,  servants  to  the  carl  of  Leices- 
ter, to  act  plays  at  the  Globe,  Bankside,  or 
in  any  part  of  England ; but  long  before 
their  time  miraelee  were  represented  in  the 
open  fields.  Dramatic  exhibitions  of  all 
kinds  were  opposed  by  the  Puritans  in  1G33, 
and  suspended  till  1060,  when  Charles  11. 
licensed  two  companies,  Killcgrcw’s  and 
Davenant’s;  the  first  at  the  Bull,  Yerc- 
street,  dare-market,  which  in  a year  or 
two  was  removed  to  Drury -lane;  the  other 
was  in  Dorset-gardens.  Till  that  time  boys 
performed  women’s  parts.  Sir  'William 
Daveiiant  introduced  operas,  and  both  com- 
panies united,  1534,  and  continued  together 
till  1694;  when,  from  the  reduced  sainries 
given  to  the  performers,  the  principal  of 
them,  under  Betterton,  obtained  a licence, 
and  withdrew  to  Porlugal-strcct,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields,  in  1696.>-The  most  ancient  thea- 
tres in  Greece  and  Rome  were  temporarv, 
being  composed  of  boards  placed  gradually 
above  each  other  for  the  convenience  of 
spectators.  The  improvements  of  the  thea- 
tre, however,  kept  pace  with  dramatic  taste, 
and  they  were  eventually  built  in  a hand- 
some and  durable  manner,  rivalling  in  size 
and  splendour  the  most  costly  edifices. 
[See  Drama. 

THE'IHM,  the  belief  or  acknowledgment 
of  the  existence  of  a (>od,  as  opposed  to 
atheiem.  It  has  sometimes  been  defined  to 
he  deism;  but  theiam  diCTers  from  deiam, 
for  although  deism  implies  a belief  in  the 
existence  of  a God,  yet  it  signifies  in  mo- 
dern usage  a denial  of  revelation,  which 
does  not. 

Til  KtJt/RACy,  a state  governed  by  the 
immediate  direction  of  God  ; as  was  the 
government  of  the  Jews  before  the  time  of 
Haul. 

THEOD  OLITE,  a niathematirnl  instru- 
ment much  usrd  in  surveying,  for  the 
taking  of  angles,  distances,  &c. 

THEOG'ONY,  that  branch  of  the  hea- 
then theology  w'hich  taught  the  genealogy 
of  their  gods. 

THEOLO'GIUM,  in  the  ancient  theatre, 
a kind  of  little  stage,  above  that  whereon 
the  ordinary  actors  appeared ; being  the 
place  where  the  machinery  of  the  gods 
was  arranged. 

THEOL'OGY,  the  study  of  religion,  or 
the  science  which  instructs  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  divine  things.  Theology 
consists  of  two  branches,  natural  and  re- 
veahd.  Natural  theology  is  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  God  from  his  works,  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  reason.  Revealed  or  SU’ 
pernatural  theology,  is  altogether  founded 
on  divine  revelation.  Natural  religion  alone 
is  not  suited  to  our  circumstances,  for  it 
holds  out  no  hope  to  the  guilty,  and  in  the 
present  feeble  and  corrupt  state  of  our 
moral  powers,  its  duties  are  absolutely 
impracticable. — ^There  are  several  other 
branches  into  which  theology  may  be  di- 
vided,— as,  1.  Exegeiical  theology,  which 
consists  in  the  explanation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  scriptures.  2.  Didactic  or  apec^ 
ulaiive  theolo^,  by  which  the  several  doc- 
trines of  religion  arc  stated  and  explained, 
and  their  truth  established.  3.  t^ystemaiic 
theology,  which  arranges  metliodicaliy  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  contemplate  them  in  their  natural  con- 
nexion, and  to  perceive  both  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  parts,  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  whole.  4.  Practical  theology,  \\\\\c\\ 
consists  of  an  exhibition,  first,  of  precepts 
and  directions ; and,  secondly,  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  \vc  should  he  excited  to 
comply  with  these;  and  both  these  rules 
and  these  motives  may  he  either  found  ex- 
pressly revealed  in  scripture,  or  they  may 
be  inferences  from  what  it  tenches. 

THEOM'ANCY,  a species  of  prophecy  in 
which  a god  himself  was  believed  to  reveal 
future  events. 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS.  the  title 
assumed  by  a dcisticnl  societv  formed  at 
Paris  during  the  French  revolution.  The 
object  of  its  founders  was  to  revive  public 
religious  ceremonies,  w hich  had  altogether 
ceased  during  tlic  reign  of  terror,  witliout 
returning  to  (he  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Ciiristianity.  The  revival  of  the  Cntliolic 
religion  hastened  the  decline  of  the  society, 
and  in  18U2  the  consuls  prohibited  them 
from  holding  their  meetings  in  theehurclies. 

THEOR'llO,  a musical  instrument  made 
in  form  of  a large  lute,  except  that  it  has 
two  necks.  It  is  used  by  tlic  Italians  lor 
playing  a thorough  bass. 

TIIE'OKKM,  in  mathematics,  a spcrnla- 
live  proposition  deduced  from  several  defi- 
nitions compared  together;  a proposition 

to  he  proved  bv  a chain  of  reasoning. In 

algebra  or  analysis,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a rule,  particularly  when  that  rule 
is  expressed  by  symbols.  A univeraal  thro- 
rem,  extends  to  any  quantity  without  re- 
' striction.  A particular  theorem  extends 
only  to  a particular  quantity,  ns  a negative 
expresses  the  impossibility  of  any 
assertion. 
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THE'ORY,  a doctrine  which  condnes 
itself  to  the  speculative  parts  of  a subject, 
without  regard  to  its  practical  application 

orillustration. An  exposition  of  the  prin> 

ciples  of  any  science,  ns  the  theory  of  music. 
The  philosophical  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena, either  physical  or  moral,  as  New- 
ton^s  theory  of  optics;  Smithes  theory  of 
moral  sentiments. Theory  distinguish- 

ed from  hypothesis,  thus : a theory  is  found- 
ed on  inferences  drawn  from  the  principles 
which  have  been  established  on  indepen- 
dent evidence ; an  hypothesis  is  a proposi- 
tion assumed  to  account  for  certain  phe- 
nomena, and  has  no  other  evidence  of  its 
truth,  than  that  it  affords  a satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  thope  phenomena. 

THEOS'OPIIIST,  one  who  pretends  to 
derive  his  knowledge  from  divine  illumina- 
tion. 

THERAPEU'T,!®,  a term  applied  to  those 
who  are  wholly  employed  in  the  service  of 
religion.  This  general  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  particular  sects  of  men,  concerning 
whom  there  have  been  great  disputes  among 
the  learned.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
St.  Mark  established  a particular  society  of 
Christians  about  Alexandria,  of  whom  Philo 
gives  an  account,  and  calls  them  Therapeu^ 
tee.  He  speaks  of  them  as  a particular 
sect,  retired  from  the  world,  who  spent 
their  time  in  reading  the  writings  of  an- 
cient authors,  in  singing  hymns  and  songs 
composed  by  some  of  their  own  sect,  and  in 
dancing  together  the  whole  night.  Some 
suppose  they  were  Essenes;  others  imagine 
they  were  Jews,  residing  in  Egypt;  and 
Eusebius  and  others  consider  tlicm  as 
Christians. 

THERAPEU'TICS,  that  part  of  medicine 
w’hich  treats  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them ; 
of  the  mode  of  cure  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
different  systems  which  arc  mostly  to  be 
relied  on. 

THEUrACA,  a name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  various  qpmpositions  esteemed 
cflicacious  against  t ne  effects  of  poison,  but 
afterwards  restrained  chiclly  to  wlmt  has 
been  called  Theriaca  /indromachi,  or  Venice 
treacle,  which  is  a compound  of  sixty  four 
drugs,  prepared,  pulverized,  and  reduced  by 
means  of  honey  to  an  electuary. 

THERMAL  WATERS,  warm  or  tepid 
mineral  waters,  whose  heat  varies  from  9^'^ 
to  112^. 

THERMO  ELEC'TnO-MAO'NETISM, 
the  plienoincna  arising  out  of  a flow  of 
electro  iiingnetisin,  occasioned  l>y  disturb- 
ing merely  the  ctjuilibriuin  of  tcmpcrnlure. 

TllEll'iM()LA>IP,  an  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus for  illuminating  by  gas. 

THERMOiM'ETEK,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  ilie  degree  of  heat.  Tlic  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  thermometer  is  con- 
structed if*  that  of  the  expansion  of  bodies, 
produced  l»y  the  j»resenec  of  caloric.  The 
quicksilver  in  tlic  bulb  being  expanded, 
every  increase  of  heat  necessarily  requires  a 
greater  spare  for  its  suiistance,  and  th,erc- 
fore  rises  in  llie  tube.  In  the  construction 
of  thermometers,  two  extremes  (the  one  of 


heat,  and  the  other  of  cold)  being  given, 
the  space  between  the  point  to  which  the 
quicksilver  rises  in  the  one,  and  that  to 
which  it  sinks  in  the  other,  is  graduated,  or 
divided  into  regular  parts  or  degrees.  It 
consists  of  mercury  enclosed  in  a glass 
tube,  which  is  fixed  to  a graduated  frame. 
The  tlicmiometer  indicates  only  the  sensible 
heat  of  bodies,  and  gives  us  no  information 
respecting  the  quantity  of  latent  heat,  or  of 
combined  lieat,  which  those  bodies  may 
contain.  There  are  various  kinds  of  ther- 
mometers, but  that  chietiy  used  in  this 
country  is  called  Fahrenheii’s,  from  the 
inventor. 

THER'MOSTAT,  the  name  of  an  appa- 
ratus for  regulating  temperature  in  dis- 
tillation, ventilating  apartments,  heating 
baths  or  hothouses,  &c.  "It  operates,” 
(says  Dr.  Ure,  who  obtained  a patent  for 
tlie  invention  in  1831),  "upon  the  physical 
principle,  that  when  two  thin  metallic  bars 
of  different  expansibilities  are  rivetted  or 
soldered  facewise  together,  any  change  of 
teinperniurc  in  them  will  cause  a sensible 
movement  of  flexure  in  the  compound  bar, 
to  one  side  or  other;  which  movement  may 
be  made  to  operate,  by  the  intervention  of 
levers,  &c.,  in  any  desired  degree  upon 
vaives,  stop-cocks,  stove-registers,  air-veu- 
tilators,  &c. : so  as  to  regulate  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  media  in  which  the  said  com- 
pound bars  are  placed.”  [In  the  inventor’s 
"Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures” 
are  various  diagrams,  with  the  necessary 
explanations,  of  this  ingenious  apparatus.] 
TH  E'SiS,  a position  or  proposition  which 
a person  advances  and  offers  to  maintain, 
or  winch  is  actually  maintained  by  argu- 
ment ; a theme. 

THE'UHGY,  the  magician’s  art;  or  the 
power  or  act  of  performing  supernatural 
things  by  invoking  the  names  of  God  or  of 
subordinate  agents. 

THISTLE,  in  botany,  the  common  name 
of  rough  prickly  plants  of  the  genus  S.vn- 
genesia.  The  stem  isthicK  and  herbaceous; 
ine  fcaves  more  or  less  pinnated,  and  beset 
with  spines;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in 
large  dense  heads,  surrounded  with  a close, 
scalv,  and  usuallv  spiny  involucre. 

TilO’MlSTS, ’the  followers  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  with  respect  to  predestination  and 
grace,  in  opposition  to  Scotus. 

TIIOM'SONITE,  a mineral  of  the  zeolite 
family,  occurring  generally  in  masses  of  a 
radiated  structure. 

THORACIC,  the  name  of  the  third 
order  of  fishes,  in  which  the  ventral  tins 
are  placed  under  the  pectoral  fins;  consist- 
ing of  flounders,  turbot,  iimckarcl,  ^:c. 

Thoracic  duct,  in  anatomy,  the  trunk  of  the 
absorbent  vessels,  which  is  of  a serpentine  , 
form.  ' 

THO'R.VX,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
human  skeleton  which  consists  of  the  bones 
of  the  chest ; also,  the  cavity  df  the  chest. 

THORTNA,  in  niincraloey,  a primitive  | 
cartli,  resembling  zirconia,  found  in  gadoli- 
nite.  It  was  discovered  in  1S2S,  by  Ber- 
zelius. 

THORN,  in  botany,  n tree  or  shrub 
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armed  with  spines  or  sharp  ligneous  shoots ; 

as,  the  black  thorn,  white  thorn,  &c. A 

sharp  pointed  shoot  or  process  from  the 
wooay  part  of  a plant.  [See  Spine.] 

THOROUGH-BASS,  in  music,  the  art 
by  which  harmony  is  superadded  to  any 
proposed  bass,  and  includes  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  composition.  This  branch 
of  the  musical  science  is  twofold,  theoretical 
and  practical  Tlieoretical  thorough-bass 
comprehends  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
nection and  disposition  of  all  the  several 
chords,  harmonious  and  dissonant,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  cstablislied  laws  by  which 
they  are  formed  and  regujatcd.  Practical 
thorough-bass  supposes  a familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  tigures,  a facility  in  taking 
the  chords  they  indicate,  and  judgment  in 
the  various  applications  and  effects  of  those 
chords  in  accompaniment. 

THOUGHT,  tW  act  or  operation  of  the 
mind  when  attending  to  a particular  sub- 
ject or  thing;  or  it  is  the  idea  consequent 
on  that  operation. 

THREAD,  a very  small  fwisted  line, 
made  of  a few'  fibres  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
hemp,  from  which  it  derives  its  names  of 
silk,  cotton,  or  thread  properly  so  called. 
- -The  filament  of  any  fibrous  substance. 

^ir-threads,  the  fine  white  filaments 

which  are  seen  floating  in  the  air  in  sum- 
mer, the  production  of  spiders. 

THRUSH,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds,  the  Turdue  of  Ltnnsus,  of  which  the 
principal  species  are  the  missel  thrush,  the 
throstle  or  song  thniali,  the  fieldfare,  and 
the  blackbird.  Their  colours  in  general  are 
not  brilliant,  and  many  of  them  have  spots 
on  the  breast.  The  thrush,  properly  so 
called,  is  one  of  the  finest  singing  birds  in 
this  country.  Its  song,  which  is  rich  and 
varied,  commences  early  in  the  season,  and 

continues  for  nine  months. Thrush,  in 

medicine,  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

THUGS,  a numerous  class  of  robbers 
and  assassins  among  the  Hindoos,  whose 
whole  occupation  is  to  waylay,  rob,  and 
murder  all  who  do  not  belong  to  their  own 
caste.  Some  most  extraordinary  disclosures 
of  the  murderous  deeds  of  the  Thugs  have 
* recently  come  to  light,  and  judicial  measures 
have  been  taken  to  bring  them  to  condign 

fiunishment,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may 
lave  the  desired  effect. 

THUhK,  a name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  most  northern  country  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  Some  authors  ima- 
gine it  to  have  been  Iceland;  others  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  the  coast  of  Norway: 
while  there  arc  many  w ho  have  not  attachcct 
to  it  the  idea  of  any  precise  country. 

THU'MTE,  a rare  minernl  of  a peach 
blossom  colour,  found  in  Norway. 

THUM'ERSTONK,  a siliceous  mineral, 
of  A brown  grnv  colour,  called  also  aiinite, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  flat  sharp  edges 
to  that  of  an  axe.  It  is  either  massive  or 
crystalixed;  its  crystals  arc  in  the  form  of 
a compressed  oblique  rhomboidal  prism. 
It  derives  the  name  of  (humerstone  from 
Thum,  in  Saxony,  where  it  was  found. 
THUM'MIM,  a Hebrew  word,  denoting  i 


perfections.  The  vrim  and  tkummim  were 
worn  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest, 
but  Nvhat  they  vverc  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

THUN'DER,  the  report  which  accom- 
panies the  discharge  of  electric  fluid  in  the 
clouds,  or  between  them  and  the  earth.  It 
arises  from  the  rarefaction  or  displacing  of 
a line  of  the  air,  and  its  suddenly  collapsing, 
by  w’hich  vibrations  or  sounds  are  produced 
with  reflections  or  echoes  from  the  clouds 
and  earth.  "Wheu  this  explosion  is  near  to 
a person,  the  thunder  is  a rattling  or  clat- 
tering sound,  and  when  distant  the  sound 
is  heavy'  and  rumbling.  This  sharpness  or 
acuteness  of  the  sound  w'hen  near,  and  the 
rumbling  murmur  when  distant,  arc  the 
principal  means  by  which  wc  can  ascertain 
Its  proximity  or  distance.  Thunder  and 
lightning  arc  well  known  by  their  direful 
effects ; but  the  theory  of  these  phenomena 
is  still  involved  in  some  degree  of  obscurity. 
The  most  obvious  account  of  them  appears 
to  be  the  following: — In  summer  great 
quantities  of  exhalations,  from  sulphureous 
and  other  combustible  substances,  are,  by 
the  solar  heat,  raised  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  carry  along  with  them  a great  (leal  of 
electric  matter;  so  that  positive  electricity 
is  more  or  less  predominant  in  the  highest 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  where  the  vapours 
begin  to  be  condensed.  It  is  stronger  in 
fogs  where  vapour  is  more  condensed,  so  as 
to  be  nlii^ost  reduced  to  drops,  and  stronger 
still  when  thick  fugs  are  resolved  into 
clouds.  When  this  matter  is  nccumulatctl 
in  any  particular  strata,  it  will  induce  in 
them  changes  similar  to  what  is  induced 
upon  plates  of  glass  piled  on  each  other. 
Therefore,  if  a stratum  of  air  be  positively 
electrified,  the  stratum  above  it  will  be 
negative,  the  stratum  above  that  positive, 
and  so  on.  Now,  if  an  imperfect  conductor, 
as  a cloud  composed  of  vesicular  vapours 
mixed  with  particles  of  air,  come  into  con- 
tact with  two  such  strata,  the  equilibrium 
would  be  restored,  and  this  would  be  at- 
tended with  a thunder  clap,  and  with  a 
(lash  of  lightning.  If  a positive  stratum  he 
situate  near  the  earth,  and  a cloud  iutcr< 
venc,  the  electrical  fluid  will,  with  a loud 
explosion,  discharge  itself  into  the  earth  ; 
but  if  the  stratum  be  negative,  the  con- 
trary effects  will  take  place.  Thunder, 
however,  is  seldom  occasioned  by  a dis- 
charge of  electric  matter  into  the  earth,  or 
from  the  earth  into  the  atmosphere.  That 
every  discharge  of  electricity  produces  some 
chniigc  similar  to  those  of  coinbustion,  ap- 
pears from  this  circumstance,  that  light 
and  A sulphurcntis  siiicil  nccoiiiimiiy  all 
electrical  (liacl>ar|{es.  Sir  John  llerschel 
observes,  that  thunder  con  scareely  ever  be 
heard  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  the  flash  which  produces  It.  bight- 
iiing,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  seen  (nr, 
at  the  least,  its  reflection  in  the  clouds, 
forming  what  is  called  "sheet  lightning*') 

at  a distance  of  lfi(»nr2(K»  miles. People 

are  often  led  to  imjiilre  what  arc  the  best 
means  of  safety  during  a thunder  storm. 
If  out  of  doors,  avoid  trees  and  elevated 
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objects  of  every  kind;  and  if  the  flash  is 
instantly  followed  by  the  report — which  in- 
dicates that  the  cloud  is  very  near — a re- 
cumbent posture  is  considered  the  safest. 
Avoid  rivers,  ponds,  and  all  streams  of 
water,  because  water  is  a conductor,  and 
persons  on  the  water  in  a boat  would  be  the 
most  prominent  object,  and  therefore  most 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  lightning.  If 
within  doors,  the  middle  of  a large  carpet- 
ed floor  will  be  tolerably  safe.  Avoid  the 
chimney ; for  the  iron  of  and  about  the 
grate,  the  soot  that  often  lines  it,  and  the 
heated  and  rarefied  air  it  contains,  are  all 
tolerable  conductors,  and  should  on  that 
account  be  avoided.  It  is  never  safe  to  sit 
near  an  open  window,  because  a draught  of 
moist  air  is  a good  conductor.  Hence  we 
should  close  the  vfindowa  on  such  occa- 
sions. In  bed  we  are  comparatively  safe, 
for  the  feathers  and  blankets  are  bad  con- 
ductors, and  we  are  to  a certain  extent  in- 
sulated in  such  situations. 

THUN'DER-STORM,  a storm  accom- 
panied with  lightning  and  thunder,  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a tempestuous  w’iud,  which 
soon  subsides,  and  is  succeeded  by  violent 
showers.  Such  dreadful  explosions  of  elec- 
tricity, or  such  rushing  nfinds  as  are  com- 
mon in  tropical  regions,  and  in  many  parts 
of  America,  are  but  rarely  experienced  in 
this  country.  [See  Storms,  Hurricane, 
&c.] 

THURS'DAY,  the  fifth  day  of  tjie  week, 
80  named  by  the  Saxons  from  Thovy  the 
old  Teutonic  god  of  thunder,  answering  to 
the  Jove  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

THYME,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus 
Thymus.  The  garden  tJiyme  is  a warm, 
pungent  aromatic,  much  in  use  for  culinary 
purposes.  Its  essential  oil  is  extremely 
acrid  and  pungent. 

THY'MUS,  m anatomy,  a glandular  body 
divided  into  lobes,  situated  bebiud  the  ster- 
num. It  is  largest  in  the  foetus,  diminishes 
after  birth,  and  in  adults  often  ennreiy  dis- 
appears. In  calves  it  is  called  the  sxoect^ 
bread. 

THY'ROID,  m anatomy,  a term  applied 
to  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  laryux  (so 
called  from  its  figure  bearing  a resemblance 
to  a shield),  and  to  a gland  situated  near 
that  cartilage,  as  also  to  the  veins  and  ar- 
teries of  that  gland. 

THYRSE,  in  botany,  a species  of  inflo- 
rescence ; a dense  or  close  panicle,  more  or 
less  of  an  ovate  figure,  as  in  the  lilac. 

TIIYR'SUS,  in  antiquity,  an  attribute  of 
Bacchus  and  his  votaries.  It  consisted  of 
a lance,  the  iron  of  which  was  concealed  by 
ivy-leaves.  It  was  used  at  all  the  festivals 
held  in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine,  and  often 
enveloped  with  wreaths  of  ivy  or  bay,  or 
other\vise  ornamented. 

'JTA'IIA,  nn  ancient  crown,  which  docs 
not  appear  to  have  always  tbc  same  shape. 
Among  the  rersians,  however,  it  was  a sort 
of  turban,  formed  like  a half  moon,  and  from 
this  is  derived  the  Unra  of  the  pope.  Ori- 
ginally the  popes  wore  a common  bishop's 
mitre.  The  tiara  and  keys  arc  badges  of 
the  papal  dignity.  [Sec  Mitur.] 


TIC  DOULOUREU'X  [Fr.]  inmediciue, 
a most  painful  affection  of  a facial  nerve, 
deriving  its  name  from  its  sudden  and  ex- 
cruciating stroke.  It  is  characterized  by 
acute  pain,  attended  with  convulsive  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles;  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  those  diseases  which  gener^y  bailie  me- 
dical skill. 

TICK,  in  entomology,  a species  of  Aea- 
I'us,  an  insect  which  infests  cows,  swine, 
goats,  sheep,  and  dogs.  It  is  of  a globose 
form  and  of  a livid  colour,  with  elevated 
antemise,  and  full  of  blood. 

TIDES,  the  flux  and  re/lxiXy  or  rise  and 
fall  of  the  sea,  twice  in  every  day,  b0%  mi- 
nutes later  one  day  than  another,  and  higher 
after  the  new  and  full  moon  than  after  the 
quarters.  This  ebb  and  flow  are  evidently 
connected  with  the  moon’s  motions;  and  it 
is  usual  to  attribute  it  to  the  moon’s  at- 
tractive influence  principally,  but  partly  to 
that  of  the  sun.  At  new  and  full  moon, 
when  the  sun’s  and  moon’s  action  con- 
spire, the  tides  are  highest,  and  are  called 
spring  tides  : but  at  the  first  and  last 
quarters  of  the  moon,  the  action  on  one 
body  tends  to  counteract  that  on  the 
other;  and  the  tides,  both  at  ebb  and  flow, 
are  smallest,  and  arc  called  neap  tides. 
— To  witness,  from  day  to  day,  at  a certain 
regular  succession  of  hours,  an  enormous 
body  of  water  advancing  by  slow  degrees, 
defying  all  barriers  which  may  be  opposed, 
until  it  reaches  a certain  elevation,  and  then 
as  regularly  falling  and  retreating;  its  very 
apparent  irregularities  being  soon  found  to 
conform  themselves  to  regular  periods ; and 
all  this  without  any  apparent  cause  acting 
to  produce  it;  and  going  on  with  unceasing 
regularity,  not  merely  in  one  place,  but  all 
over  the  world;  — these  are  phenomena 
which  powerfully  claim  our  atteniicn,  inde- 
pendent of  their  great  practical  importance 
to  the  navigator,  and  their  influence  on 
commerce.  Yet  though  some  vague  hints 
of  the  true  cause  had  been  thrown  out  by 
several  philosophers,  no  one  gave  anything 
like  a satisfactor}*  explanation  till  Newton. 
He  perceived  at  once  that  the  phenomenon 
was,  at  least  in  its  more  general  features,  a 
simple  consequence  of  his  principle  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  acting  between  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  solid  earth,  and  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  The  waters,  for  a large  space 
under  the  moon,  beingniorc  attracted  than 
the  great  body  of  the  earth,  arc  thus  ren- 
dered lighter  than  those  parts  of  the  ocean 
which  are  at  the  same  distance  as  the 
earth’s  centre;  and,  heing  lighter,  they  arc  : 
forced  upwards  a little  by  the  surrounding  i 
mass,  which  is  heavier.  The  sun,  being  at  | 
an  immensely  greater  distance,  has  a less 
pONvcrful  action,  but  of  the  same  kind.  As  j 
tbc  earth  revolves  in  twenty-four  hours  on  J 
its  axis,  any  one  point  on  its  surface  is 
brought  once  under  the  moon,  and  once 
into  the  position  opposite ; and  at  each  po- 
sition experiences  lue  rise  or  protuberance  . 
of  the  waters  just  mentioned  ; in  other  | 
words,  two  daily  tides,  or  high  water  iv'icc  j 
in  evcr>’  twenty-four  hours.  Such  is  the  : 
elementary  conception  of  tlic  Newtonian  | 
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WHEN  TIMBEU  DAS  THE  DRY  ROT,  DECAY  BEGINS  INTERNALLY. 
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theory  of  tides.  But,  in  the  development  of 
the  vast  system  of  universal  gravitation, 
Newton  clearly  saw  that  it  would  be  utterly 
in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  following  out  the 
principle  into  all  the  varied  and  compli- 
cated results  to  which  it  led.  He  contented 
himself  with  verifying  all  its  great  leading 
points,  and  leaving  the  minuter  details  to 
his  successors.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  ap- 
parent irregularities  in  the  progress  of  the 
tide-wave,  all  the  variations  in  the  time  of 
high  water  at  different  places,  all  the  parti- 
cular effects  of  the  obstructions  occasioned 
by  the  varied  forms  of  continents,  and  the 
changes  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  were  to  be 
examined  and  described;  and  then  again 
the  theory  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  so  as  to  show  whether  it  would  afford 
a satisfactory  explanation  ; and  thus  the 
whole  scries  of  phenomena,  not  only  in  their 
grander  features,  but  even  up  to  their  lesser 
details,  be  all  susceptible  of  explanation  on 
the  one  comprehensive  and  pervading  prin- 
ciple of  ffravitation. — The  extreme  practical 
importance  of  a correct  knowledge  of  the 
tides  on  coasts  and  in  harbours,  has  in 
i many  places  led  to  the  prosecution  of  some 
1 sort  of  regular  observations,  to  determine 
what  is  c^led  the  establishment  of  parti- 
cular ports.  This  means  the  interval  of 
time  after  the  new  and  full  moon  passing 
the  meridian,  at  which  it  is  high  water 
there;  from  this  the  time  of  high  water  on 
1 other  days  is  known  from  the  age  of  the 
moon.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years 
to  arrive  at  this  knowledge,  particularly  by 
1 Mr.  WIicwtH,  whose  profound  and  elaborate 
researches,  aided  by  the  ready  assistance 
. and  co-operation  his  inquiries  have  met 
with,  not  only  from  the  British  government 
1 but  from  various  foreign  powers,  have 
' thrown  much  new  light  on  this  very  inte- 
resting subject. 

j TIERCE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  the 
I 6eld  when  it  is  divided  into  three  acres. 
1 Also,  a liquid  measure  containing  42  gallons. 

TIERS  ETAT  [Fr.],  third  estate.  This 
^ term  was  universally  applied  in  France  to 
; the  mass  of  the  people  under  the  old  re(/ime, 

. Before  the  cities  rose  to  wealth  and  intlu- 
1 ence,  the  nobility  a»d  clergy  possessed  the 
> property  of  almost  the  whole  country,  and 
t the  people  were  subject  to  the  most  dc- 
! grading  humiliations  ; but  as  trade  ami 
' commerce  began  to  render  men  independ- 
! ent,  and  they  were  able  to  simkc  off  thetr 
! feudal  bonds,  the  tiers  Oat  gradually  rose 
1 into  importance;  and  at  length  the  third 
estate,  daring  the  revolution,  may  be  said 
to  have  become  the  nation  itself. 

TI'GER,  in  zoology,  a fierce  and  rapa- 
cious animal  of  the  genus  Fetis.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies  and  some  other 
parts  of  Asia;  hut  wherever  It  is  known,  its 
strength  and  sanguinary  disposition  arc 
, such  as  to  excite  the  terror  of  the  inhabi- 
, tan^s.  It  romes  into  the  midst  of  villages 
j in  the  ni^ht  time,  for  (he  purpose  of  carry- 
j ing  off  rattle,  and  it  has  often  been  known 
1 to  single  out  for  prey  some  human  victim. 
1 No  animal,  except  the  elephant,  is  capable 
1 of  resisting  it.  It  is  of  a yellowish  brow  n 

colour,  with  transverse  black  stripes;  and 
the  tail  has  alternate  black  and  yellow 
rings.  It  resembles  the  other  animals  of 
the  cat  tribe,  and  can  be  tamed  as  easily  as 
the  lion. 

TIL'LAGE,  the  art  and  practice  of  culti- 
vating the  ground  by  ploughing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  and  whatever  other  operations  are 
necessary  to  render  the  soil  productive. 

TIL'LER  (of  a ship),  a lever  or  piece  of 
wood  fastened  in  the  head  of  the  rudder, 
by  which  it  is  moved.  In  small  ships  and 

boats  it  is  called  the  helm. Tiller-ropef 

the  rope  which  fonns  a communication  be- 
tween the  fore  end  of  the  tiller  and  the 
wheel. 

TIM'BER,  a name  for  all  kinds  of  wood 
to  be  used  in  building,  carpentry,  joinery, 
turnery, »&c.  We  also  apply  the  word  to 
standing  trees  which  are  suitable  for  these 
purposes ; as,  a forest  contains  excellent 
timber;  or,  to  the  beams,  rafters,  planks, 

&c.  hewed  or  sawed  from  such  trees. In 

ships,  a timber  is  a rib  or  curving  piece  of 
wood,  branching  outward  from  tlie  keel  in 
a curving  direction. 

TTM'BREL,  an  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment; a kind  of  tabor  or  tambourine,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  scripture. 

TIME,  a portion  of  duration,  whether 
past,  present,  or  future;  marked  by  certain 
periods  or  measures,  chiefiy  by  the  motion 
and  revolution  of  the  sun.  The  idea  of 
time,  Mr.  Locke  observes,  we  acquire  by 
considering  any  part  of  infinite  duration  as 
set  out  by  periodical  measures:  the  idea  of 
any  particular  time,  or  length  of  duration, 
as  a day,  an  hour,  &c.  we  acquire  first,  by 
observing  certain  appearances  at  regular, 
and  seemingly  at  equidistant  periods.  Now, 
by  being  able  to  repeat  those  lengths  or 
measures  of  time,  as  often  as  wl  will,  we 
can  imagine  duration  where  nothing  really 
endures  or  exists  ; and  thus  we  imagine  to- 
morrow, next  year,  &c.  Time  is  either  as- 
tronomical  or  civil;  astronomical  when  con  • 
sidcred  with  respect  to  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  only  ; and  drif,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  subdivisions 
of  centuries,  years,  months,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  which  have  been 
adapted  to  this  or  that  portion  of  mankind. 

Time,  in  music,  the  measure  of  sounds 
in  regard  to  their  continuance  or  duration ; 
as,  common  time,  and  triple  time. 

TlM()C'll.\CY,  that  form  of  goveniment 
whose  laws  require  a certain  property  to 
enable  n citizen  to  be  capable  of  the  highest 
offices. 

TIN,  a metal  of  a silver- white  colour, 
very  ductile  ami  malleable.  It  gives  out, 
wliilc  bending,  a crackling  noise;  is  fusible 
at  a heat  ttmch  less  than  that  of  ignition; 
is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and,  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  is  rapidly  converted  into  a wliitc 
oxyde.  Tin  lias  been  known  from  the 
j earliest  ages.  It  np^icnrs  to  have  been  in 
1 coniinon  use  in  the  tunc  of  IMuscs.  It  was 
1 mucli  employed  hy  the  Egyptians  in  the 
arts,  and  by  (he  Greeks  as  an  alloy  with 
other  metals.  IMiny  speaks  of  it  under  the 
name  of  M-hitc  lead,  as  a inclal  well  known 
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ANCIENTS  HAD  THREE  SORTS  OP  TIME-MEASURES,  HOUR-GLASSES,  SUN-DIALS,  AND  A VESSEL  FULL  OP  IVATEB,  WITH  A HOLE  IN  ITS  BOTTOM. 


TIM  WAS  KOWHERS  FOUND  ON  THE  CONTINENT  TILL  12-41;  IN  BARBARY,'  1B40  ; IN  INDIA,  17-40;  AND  IN  NEW  SPAIN,  1/82. 


THE  TITHES  WERE  FIRST  LEGALLY  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  LAW  OF  MOSES. 
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in  Jhe  arts,  and  even  applied  in  the  fabri* 
cation  of  many  ornaments  of  luxury.  He 
ascribes  to  the  Gauls  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  tinning,  or  covering  other  metals 
with  a thin  coat  of  tin.  The  Phoenicians 
procured  it  from  Spain  and  from  Britain, 
with  which  nations  they  carried  on  a very 
lucrative  commerce.  According  to  Aris- 
totle, the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  were  known 
and  worked  in  his  time;  and  it  still  con- 
tinues the  most  productive  country  in  this 
metal  in  all  Europe.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Avho  wrote  40  years  before  Christ,  describes 
the  method  of  working  these  mines,  and 
says  that  their  produce  was  conveyed  to 
Gaul,  and  thence  to  different  parts  of  Italy. 
It  is  also  raised  in  great  quantities  in  South 
America,  and  is  very  pure,  but  not  so  neatly 
manufactured  as  the  Cornish  tin.  The  first 
process  to  which  tin  is  subjected  is  grinding. 
Tiie  ground  ore  is  then  washed,  which  re- 
moves the  impurities ; for  the  specific  gra- 
vity is  so  high  that  it  is  easy  to  w’ash  away 
the  earthy  matter,  and  even  some  of  the 
foreign  metallic  ores  wdth  w’hich  it  is  often 
mingled.  The  next  process  is  roasting  the 
ore  in  a reverbertory  furnace,  which  expels 
the  sulphur  and  arsenic  with  which  the 
foreign  raatter.s  were  combined.  It  after- 
wards repeatedly  undergoes  the  effects  of 
fusion,  and  being  at  length  purified  from 
the  admixture  of  all  foreign  substances,  is 
cast  into  blocks,  weighing  each  about 
3U0  lbs.  Tin  is  much  used  in  the  state  of 
very  thin  leaves:  it  is  then  called  tinfoil. 
This  is  made  from  the  finest  tin,  first  cast 
into  an  ingot,  then  laminated  to  a certain 
extent,  and  afterwards  beat  out  with  a 
hammer.  Tin  is  used  for  tinning  copper, 
iron,  &c.  and  the  salts  of  tin  are  employed 

in  dyeing. Tin  Tlate.  Tin  combines 

with  iron,  and  adheres  strongly  to  its  sur- 
face, forming  a thin  covering.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  combinations  of  tin,  for 
it  renders  the  iron  fit  for  a great  many  va- 
luable purposes,  for  which,  otherwise,  on 
account  of  its  strong  tendency  to  oxydation, 
it  would  be  totally  inapplicable.  This  is 
well  known  by  the  name  of  tin-plate,  or 
white  iron. — Tin  and  zinc  are  easily  com- 
bined by  fusion.  This  alloy  is  often  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  compound  called 
pewter.  Lead  and  tin  may  be  combined 
in  any  proportion  by  fusion.  This  alloy  is 
harder,  and  possesses  much  more  tenacity 
than  tiu  ; and  these  qualities  are  at  a maxi- 
mum when  the  alloy  is  composed  of  three 
parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead.  Alloyed  with 
small  proportions  of  antimony,  copper,  and 
bismuth,  tin  1s  formed  into  various  wares 
resembling  silver,  under  the  names  of  block- 
tin,  Britannia  metal,  &c.;  and  tin  united 
with  copper  in  different  proportions,  forms 
bronze  and  bell-metal. 

TINC'TURE,  in  medicine,  a spirituous 
solution  of  such  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances as  are  soluble  in  pure  alcoliol  or 
proof-spirit.  The  virtues  of  many  vegeta- 
bles are  extracted  almost  equally  by  water 
and  rectified  spirit;  but  in  the  watery  and 
spirituous  tinctures  of  them  there  is  this 
difference, — that  the  active  parts  iu  liic 

watery  extractions  are  blended  with  a large 
proportion  of  innate  gummy  matter,  ou 
which  their  solubility  in  this  menstruum 
in  a great  measure  depends,  while  rectified 
spirit  extracts  them  almost  pure  from  gum. 

TIRAILLEURS,  in  the  military  art,  a 
name  given  to  a species  of  infantry,  seldom 
intended  to  fight  in  close  order,  but  gene- 
rally dispersed,  two  and  two  always  sup- 
porting each  other,  and  in  general  to  skir- 
mish iu  front  of  the  line.  They  must  be 
particularly  expert  in  their  movements,  to 
collect  quickly  into  masses  at  the  sound 
of  the  bugle,  and  disperse  again  with  equal 
expedition;  and  to  act  constantly  with  the 
whole  army.  They  were  introduced  by  the 
French  during  the  wars  of  their  revolution, 
and  were  soon  found  so  useful  as  to  be 
indispensable. 

TIS'Rl,  the  first  Hebrew  month  of  the 
civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical; answering  to  a part  of  our  Sep- 
tember and  a part  of  October. 

TIS'SUE,  cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or 
silver,  or  with  figured  colours. In  ana- 

tomy, the  peculiar  intimate  structure  of  a 
part  is  called  its  /issue.  A part  of  a fibrous 
structure  is  culled  & fbrous  tissue:  there 
are  also  the  cellular  tissue,  the  mucous  tis- 
sue, &c. 

TITANTUM,  in  mineralogy,  a metal  of 
an  orange  red  colour,  first  found  in  Corn- 
wall. It  occurs  in  different  states  of  oxyda- 
tion or  intermixture,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  very  brittle,  but  so  refractory 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  reduced. 

TITHES,  or  TITHES,  in  ecclesiastical 
law,  tlie  tenth  part  of  the  increase  annually 
arising  from  the  profits  of  land  and  stock, 
allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their  support.  The 
great  tithes  are  chiclly  corn,  hny,  and  wood : 
other  things  of  less  v^ue  are  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  small  tithes.  Tithes  are 
personal,  predial,  or  mixed;  personal,  when 
accruing  from  labour,  art,  or  trade;  predial, 
Avben  arising  from  the  earth,  as  hay,  wood, 
and  fruit;  and  mixed,  when  accruing  from 
beasts,  which  are  fed  off  the  land. — ~The 
custom  of  paying  tithes,  or  of  offering  a 
tenth  of  what  a man  enjoys,  has  not  only 
been  practised  under  the  Jewish  law,  and 
by  Christians,  but  we  also  find  something 
like  it  among  the  heathens.  The  Baby- 
lonians and  Egyptians  gave  their  kings  a 
tenth  of  their  revenues.  The  Romans  of- 
fered a tenth  of  all  they  took  from  their 
enemies  to  the  gods:  and  the  Gauls,  in  like 
manner,  gave  a tenth  to  their  god  Mars. 

TITHING,  a community  of  ten  men, 
into'which  all  England  was  divided  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons. 

TOAD,  an  unsightly  and  disgusting  am- 
phibious animal,  formerly  supposed  to  be 
venomous,  hut  now  considered  harmless. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  frog,  with  which 
it  is  classed  by  Liunsus  under  the  generic 
name  rana.  The  frog  leaps,  but  the  toad,  ! 
which  hnsa  thick  heavy  body,  crawls.  They  j 
arc  capable  of  living  a long  time  without  ; 
food,  and  have  been  known  to  remain  (if  I 
the  repeated  instances  which  have  been  j 
given  are  to  be  relied  on)  whole  years  in  I 
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TOBACCO  WAS  71UST  BBOUGUT  TO  B:<GLAN1>  BY  SIB  F.  DRAKE,  IN  15S5. 


tok]  "a  Ktto  Bictionaro  of  tf;c  ISelles  1£cttres.  [ton 

walls,  hollow  trees,  in  the  earth,  or  even 
when  ariiticialljr  enclosed  with  plaster.  That 
celebrated  geologist,  professor  Bucklaud, 
however,  states,  in  reference  to  a number 
of  experiments  which  he  made  on  the  vi< 
tality  of  toads  enclosed  in  wood  and  stone  : 
**it  seems  that  toads  cannot  live  a year  ex- 
cluded totally  from  atmospheric  air,  and 
that  they  cannot  survive  two  years  entirely 
excluded  from  food : and  there  is  a waut  of 
sufiiciently  minute  andaccurate  observation 
in  those  so  frequently  recorded  cases,  where 
toads  are  said  to  be  found  alive  within 
blocks  of  stoue  and  wood,  in  cavities  that 
bad  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
external  air.*' 

TOAD'  STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a dark 
brown  basaltic  amygdaloid,  composed  of 
basalt  and  green  earth,  and  containing  ob- 
long cavities  containing  calcareous  spar. 

TOAD'STOOL,  a sort  of  fungous  plant 
that  grows  in  damp  places  like  a mush- 
room. 

TOBAC'CO  {Nicotiana  fa6ac«m^,  in  bo- 
tany an  herbaceous  plant  which  flourishes 
in  America  and  all  temperate  climates,  and 
: is  remarkable  for  its  acrid  and  narcotic  pro- 
f parties.  It  is  much  used  for  smoking,  and, 
when  pulverised  and  otherwise  prepared,  as 
snuff.  'When  first  used  it  sometimes  occa- 
sions vomiting ; but  the  practice  of  using 
it  iu  any  form  soon  conquers  distaste,  and 
forms  a relish  for  it  that  is  strong  and  al- 
most unconquerable.  It  may  w’ell  excite 
astonishment,  that  the  discovery  in  Ame- 
! rica  of  a nauseous  and  poisonous  weed,  of 
1 an  acrid  taste  and  disagreeable  odour,  in 
short,  whose  only  properties  are  deleterious, 
should  have  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  social  condition  of  all  nations,  that  it 
should  have  become  an  article  of  most  ex- 
! tensive  commerce,  and  that  its  culture 
1 should  have  spread  more  rapidly  than  that 
1 of  the  most  useful  plants  1 The  plant  is 
1 glutinous,  and  covered  with  a vei7  short 
1 down  ; the  stem  upright,  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  branching;  the  leaves  arc  altcr- 
1 natc,  sessile,  oval-oblong,  and  entire  on 
. the  margin;  the  flowers  disposed  in  a tcr- 
minal  panicle;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  long, 
' inflated  towards  the  summit,  and  dividing 
, into  five  acute,  an^lar,  spreading  lobes,  of 
j a rose  colour.  Tobacco  is  extensively  cul- 
1 tivated  in  France  and  other  European  coun- 
! tries,  in  the  lycvant  and  India;  but  the  to- 
1 bacco  of  the  United  States  is  considered 
‘ the  best. 

1 TO'GA,  in  antiquity,  a robe  without 
sleeves,  worn  by  the  Uoiimn  citizens  in 
1 tune  of  peace.  It  was  like  a large  cloak, 

1 and  worn  over  the  tunica,  and  was  the  dis- 
! tinguisliing  badge  of  a Itomnn  citizen.  The 
variety  in  the  colour,  the  fineness  of  the 
wo«)l,  and  the  ornaments  attached  to  it,  in- 
dicated the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Under  the 
emperors  the  toga  went  out  of  fashion. 

TtllSF.  a fathom  or  long  measure  in 
France,  containing  six  feet. 

TOK.W',  a kind  of  wine  produced  at 
Tokay  in  Hungary,  mnde  of  white  grapes. 
It  is  distinguished  bv  its  aromatic  taste; 
is  not  considered  good  till  it  is  three  years 

old,  and  it  continues  to  improve  as  long  as 
it  is  kept. 

TOLERA'TION,  in  a general  sense,  the 
allowance  of  that  w'hich  is  not  wholly  ap- 
proved ; but  more  especially,  the  allowance 
of  religious  opinions  and  modes  of  worship 
in  a state,  when  contrary  to  or  different 
from  those  of  the  established  church  or 
belief. 

TOMATO,  or  Love  Affle,  in  botany,  a 
plant  and  its  fruit,  a species  of  Solanunu  It 
was  originally  brought  from  South  America, 
but  is  now  cultivated  in  many  other  parts, 
for  the  sake  of  its  large  scarlet  or  orauge- 
colourcd  fruit,  which  many  esteem  a great 
luxury.  The  tomato  is  one  of  the  most 
common  articles  in  Italian  cookery,  and  its 
use  is  rapidly  increasing  in  England. 

TOM  BAC,  in  mineralogy,  a w'hite  alloy 
of  copper;  a metallic  composition  made  by 
mixing  and  fusing  together  a large  quantity 
of  zinc  with  a smaller  quantity  of  copper, 
with  arsenic. 

TOMEN'TOUS,  in  botany,  dow'ny ; or 
covered  with  hairs  so  dose  as  scarcely  to  be 
discernible ; as,  a tomentous  stem. 

TONE,  the  degree  of  elevation  which  any 
sound  has,  so  as  to  determine  its  acuteness 

or  gravity. Musical  tones  differ  from 

those  of  common  speech  chiefly  by  being 
more  prolonged,  so  as  to  rive  the  ear  a 
more  decided  perception  of  their  height, 
formation,  and  relation  to  each  other.  There 
are  tw'o  kinds  of  tones,  major  and  minor. 
The  tone  major  is  in  the  ratio  of  8 to  9, 
which  results  from  the  difference  betw'een 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  tone  minor  is 
as  9 to  10,  resulting  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  minor  third  and  the  fourth.—— 
Tone,  in  medicine,  is  that  state  of  organi- 
zation in  a body,  in  w hich  the  animal  func- 
tions arc  healthy  and  performed  w'ith  due 
vigour.  Tone,  in  its  primary  signification, 
is  tension,  and  tension  is  the  primary  signi- 
fication of  strength.  Hence  its  application 
to  the  natural  healthy  state  of  the  animal 
organs. 

TONGUE,  in  anatomy,  a soft,  fleshy  vis- 
cus,  very  movable  in  every  direction,  situ- 
ated interiorly  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
and  constituting  the  organ  of  taste.  It 
is  also  an  instrument  of  deglutition.— 
Tongue,  figuratively,  a language;  the  whole 
sum  of  words  used  by  a particular  nation  ; 
ns,  our  mother  tongue,  the  English  tongue, 
&c. 

TONTC,  in  music,  the  first  or  funda- 
mental note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and,  in 
general,  the  fundamental  and  key-note  of 
every  piece. 

TON  ICS,  medicines  that  increase  the 
tone  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  give  vigour 
and  action  to  the  system. 

TON'SILS,  in  anatomy,  two  remarkable 
glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  near 
tlic  uvula,  and  in  ponular  language  called 
almonds  of  the  cars.  Their  use  is  to  secrete 
a mucous  huinour  for  lubricating  the  pas- 
sages ; and  )mvc  several  excretory  ducts 
opening  into  the  mouth. 

TONTINE,  a sort  of  increasing  life  an- 
nuity, or  a loan  given  by  a number  of  per- 
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THE  NARCOTIC  EFFECT  PRODUCED  BY  SMOKING  TOBACCO  APPEARS  TO  BE  TDK  ONLY  RATIONAL  GROUND  FOR  CALLING  IT  AN  AGREEABLE  RECREATION. 


TOP^Z  ENTERS  INTO  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  SEVERAL  GRANITIC  BOCKS;  IT  IS  FOUND  ALSO  IN  GNEISS,  5I1CA,  QUARTZ,  &C 


TliK  FINEST  TOPAZES  IN  TUE  WOULD  AUK  FOUND  IN  TUB  EAST  INDIES. 


sons  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship.  Thus 
an  annuity  is  shared  among  a number,  on 
the  principle  that  the  sliare  of  each,  at  his 
death,  is  enjoyed  by  the  survivors,  until  at 
last  the  whole  goes  to  the  last  survivor,  or 
to  the  last  two  or  three,  according  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  money  is  advanced. 

TOTAZ,  a gem  or  precious  stone,  very 
generally  of  a fine  yellow  or  gold  colour.  It 
sometimes  occurs  in  masses,  but  mure  ge- 
nerally crystalized  in  rectangular  octahe- 
drons. The  oriental  topaz  is  most  esteemed : 
its  colour  borders  on  the  orange.  The  occi- 
dental, or  that  found  in  Peru,  is  of  a softer 
substance,  but  its  colour  is  nearly  the  same. 
There  is  also  the  oriental  aqua-marine,  or 
blue  topaz,  besides  several  other  kinds,  of 
inferior  worth  and  beauty. 

TOPHUS,  in  mineralogy,  a genus  of 
calcareous  earths,  consisting  principally  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  precipitated  by  water, 
porous,  and  without  lustre. 

TOPOGTIAPHY,  the  accurate  descrip- 
tion or  draught  of  some  particular  place  or 
tract  of  land,  as  of  any  particular  county, 
city,  town,  castle,  &c.  Topography  goes 
into  minute  details  which  geography  does 
not  enter  upon. 

TORNA'DO,  a violent  gust  of  wind,  or  a 
tempest,  distinguished  by  a whirling  mo- 
tion. Tornadoes  are  usually  accompanied 
with  thunder,  lightning,  and  torrents  of 
* rain ; but  they  arc  of  short  duration. 

TOllPE'DO  [Raia  torpedo),  in  ichthy- 
ology, the  cramp-fish  or  electric  ray.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  short  and  somewhat 
fleshy  tail,  and  the  nearly  circular  disk 
formed  by  the  body.  The  electrical  appa- 
ratus, which  has  rendered  the  torpedo  so 
celebrated,  consists  of  small  membraneous 
tubes,  disposed  like  honey-comb,  and  di- 
vided, by  horizontal  partitions,  into  small 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  a mucous  sub- 
stance. This  confirmation  is  analogous,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  galvanic  pile,  and, 
accordingly,  the  identity  of  the  benumbing 
ower  of  these  animals  with  electricity  may 
e considered  established.  By  exercising 
this  power,  the  torpedo  is  enabled  to  pro- 
cure its  prey,  and  to  protect  itself  against 
enemies.  AVhoever  attempts  to  lay  hold  of 
it  receives  a sudden  paralyzing  shock  in 
the  arms ; and  small  fishes,  it  is  said,  are 

completely  stunned  on  approaching  it. 

Torpedo,  the  name  given  to  a machine  in- 
vented by  it.  Fulton,  an  American,  which 
was  intended  to  be  filled  with  gunpowder, 
and  placed  under  the  keel  of  an  cnemy^s 
vessel,  whose  destruction  would  be  certain, 
if  the  mercy  of  Providence  did  not  inter- 
pose to  frustrate  the  murderous  design. 

TORREFACTION,  in  metallurgy,  the 

operation  of  roasting  ores. In  pharmacy, 

the  drying  or  roasting  of  drugs  on  a metal- 
lic plate,  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  state 
desired. 

TOHUICFJ/LIAN,  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  discoveries  made  by  Torricelli,  an  Ita- 
lian philosopher  and  mathematician,  to 
w’hom  belongs  the  merit  of  inventing  the 
barometer.  The  Torricellian  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced by  filling  a tube  witli  mercury,  and 


allowing  it  to  descend  till  it  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  weight  of  an  equal  column 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  barometer.  I 

TORIUI)  ZONE,  in  geography,  that  re-  \ 
gion  of  the  earth  included  between  the  , 
tropics,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-three  oud  , 
a half  degrees*  from  the  equator,  where  the  ; 
sun  is  vertical  at  some  period  every  year, 
and  where  the  heat  is  always  great. 

TOR  SION  BAL'AN’CE,  an  instrument 
for  estimating  very  minute  forces  by  the  mo-  . 
lion  of  an  index  attached  to  the  endsof  two  I 
fine  wires  which  twist  round  each  other.  : 

TOR'SO,  the  trunk  of  a statue,  mutilated 
of  head  and  limbs.  , 

TORTOISE,  a very  harmless  animal,  of  ; 
the  genus  Testudo,  with  a shelly  covering,  ' 
w’hica  sleeps  through  the  w'inter,  and  lives 
to  a great  age.  Its  fiesh  is  eaten  in  the 
West-Indies,  and  its  covering  serves  for  : 
combs  and  various  articles  of  omnniental  ' 
manufacture.  There  arc  numerous  kinds 
of  tortoises,  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
a general  description  of  the  two  principal, 
viz.  the  land  tortoise  and  the  sea  tortoise, 
or,  as  the  latter  is  more  often  called,  the 
turtle.  Tortoises  arc  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing the  body  enclosed  between  two  sliieids  . 
or  shells,  so  that  the  head,  neck,  legs,  and 
tail,  only  appear  extcmallv.  The  upper 
shell  is  formed  by  the  ribs,  which  arc  cn-  | 
larged,  fiattened,  and  closely  united  by  su-  i 
turcs;  the  under  shell  is  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone;  and  the  vertebne  of  the  neck 
and  tnjl  only  arc  movable.  The  turtles  far  • 
surpaH  the  others  in  size,  and  are  found  ' 
chiefly  within  the  tropics.  The  head  and 
limbs  arc  but  slightly  rctraciiic,  and  the 
toes  arc  entirely  united  and  enveloped  in 
the  common  integuments,  forming  a sort 
of  paddle,  as  in  the  seals.  The  green  turtle  • 
is  well  knoivn  for  its  delicious  and  whole-  | 
some  flesh.  They  feed  on  sca-wced  at  the 
bottom,  but,  at  a certain  season,  visit  the 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
eggs  in  the  sand.  The  instinct  which  leads 
the  female  turtle  to  the  shore  to  lay  her 
eggs,  renders  her  a i»rcy  to  man.  The 
flsners  wait  for  them  on  shore,  at  (he  be- 
ginning of  the  night,  especially  when  it  is  ' 
moonlight;  and, cither  as  they  come  from 
the  sea,  or  as  tliey  return  after  laying  tlielr 
eggs,  they  dispatch  tliem  by  hard  blows 
from  a club,  or  turn  them  quickly  over  on 
their  backs,  not  giving  them  time  cither  to 
defend  themselves,  or  to  blind  their  n!»sail- 
ants  by  throwing  up  the  sand  with  tlieir 
tins.  When  very  large,  it  requires  the  ef- 
forts of  several  men  to  turn  them  over, 
and  they  must  often  employ  the  assistance 
of  handspikes  or  levers  for  that  purjiosc. 
The  buckler  of  this  species  is  so  flat  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  animal  to  re- 
cover the  recumbent  posture,  when  it  is 
once  turned  on  its  back. 

TO'KUS,  in  architecture,  a large  round 
moulding  in  the  bases  of  columns,  resem- 
bling the  astragal  in  form,  hut  larger. 

'J’()'HY,  in  ilritish  historj’,  n political 
party,  opposed  to  the  IVhips,  and  adhering 
to  the  iincient  constitution  of  England. 
The  word  Tory  is  Irish,  and  was  li»rmprly 
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UIGU  TOWERS  WERE  FIRST  ERECTED  TO  CUURCUES,  IN  TUE  TEAR  1000. 
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applied  to  a class  of  depredators  in  tbat 
country;  but  the  distinctious  of  Tory  and 
jy/tiff  (as  political  partisans)  were  not 
known  before  the  year  16/8,  in  the  rei^  of 
Charles  II.,  when  those  who  believed  that 
the  Catholics  conspired  against  the  king 
and  state,  as  deposed  by  Titus  Oates,  were 
called  and  those  who  disbelieved  it, 

Tories.  Of  late  years  the  term  Conservatives 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Tories,  as  tending 
to  convey  the  best  explanation  of  their 
principles. — Several  fanciful  derivations  of 
the  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  occasion- 
ally appeared,  but  we  never  saw  a satisfac- 
tory one. 

TOU'CAX,  in  ornithology,  a tropical 
bird,  of  the  genus  Ramphastos,  remarkable 
for  the  great  size  of  its  beak. 

TOUCH,  or  FEELTNG,  one  of  the  five 
senses,  which  is  formed  by  the  nervous  pa- 
pillsc  of  the  skin.  The  term  touch  is  most 
! correctly  applied  to  the  sensibility  which  is 
diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  bodv.  Touch 
. exists  w’ith  the  most  exquisite  degree  of 
sensibility  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers 

and  thumbs,  and  in  the  lips. Touch,  in 

music,  the  resistance  of  the  keys  of  an  in- 
strument to  the  fingers;  as,  a heavy  touch, 
or  light  touch. 

TUUCH'-NEEDLE,  small  bars  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  combined  together  in  all 
the  different  proportions  and  degrees  of 
mixture.  These  are  used  by  assayers  and 
refiners,  in  the  trial  called  the  touch,  to 
discover  the  purity  of  any  piece  of  gold  or 
silver  by  comparing  the  mark  it  leaves  on 
the  touchstone  with  those  of  the  bars. 

TOUR'MALINE,  in  mineralogy,  a sili- 
ceous atone,  of  various  colours,  sometimes 
used  as  a gem  by  jewellers,  and  remarkable 
for  exhibiting  electricity  by  heat  or  friction. 
It  occurs  in  long  prisms,  deeply  striated ; 
and  is  considered  a variety  of  snorl. 

TOUirNAMENTS,  martial  sports,  where 
knights  used  to  display  their  gallantry  and 
adroitness,  by  encountering  each  other  on 
horseback  with  spears  or  lances.  **  Impar- 
tial taste,’*  says  Gibbon,  ’’must  prefer  a 
Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  the  naked 
spectacles,  which  corijppted  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  the  pompous  decoration  of 
the  lists  was  crowned  with  the  presence  of 
cliaste  and  high-born  bcautv,  rrom  whose 
hands  the  conqueror  received  the  prize  of 
his  dexterity  and  courage.” — One  solitary 
attempt  to  imitate  the  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments of  former  days  was  lately  made,  at 
the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Egliiitoun;  but 
the  burics^iue  was  apparently  too  extrava- 
i gant,  if  not  too  costly,  for  repetition. 

TOUU'NIQUET,  or  TOUR  NEQUET,  a 
sur;rical  instrument  for  stopping  the  How 
of  blood  after  an  amputation.  It  is  a kind 

• of  bandage,  straitened  or  relaxed  with  a 
fc  scr»‘w. 

TOW'ER,  in  architecture,  a building 

* raised  to  a considerable  elevation,  and  con- 
'•sisting  of  several  stories.  Towers  are  either 

round  or  square,  and  flat  on  the  top,  by 
■*  which  they  are  distinguished  from  spires  or 
steeples,  ilefore  the  invention  of  guns. 


laces  were  not  only  fortified  with  towers, 
ut  attacked  with  movable  towers  mounted 
on  wheels,  which  placed  the  besiegers  on  a 
level  with  the  walls.— Toicer  of  London. 
This  ancient  edifice,  which  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city,  was  built  by  William 
L on  the  site  of  a fortress  erected  by  the 
Romans.  A moat,  of  considerable  width 
and  depth,  proceeds  northward  on  each 
side  of  the  fortress,  and  meets  in  a semi- 
circle on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Cannon 
are  planted  at  intervals  round  the  line,  and 
command  every  avenue  leading  to  Tower- 
hill.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  w alls  mea- 
sures twelve  acres  five  roods,  and  the  cir- 
cumference on  the  outside  of  the  ditch  is 
3156  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Tower 
is  an  arch  called  the  traitor^s  gate,  through 
which  state  prisoners  were  formerly  brought 
from  the  river.  Near  the  traitor’s  gate  is 
the  bloody  tower,  in  which  it  is  supposed 
the  two  young  princes,  Edw’ard  V.  and  his 
brother,  were  smothered  by  order  of  Ri- 
chard III.  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
enclosure  w’ere  the  royal  apartments ; for 
the  Tower  was  a royal  palace  for  nearly 
500  years,  and  only  ceased  to  be  so  on  the 
accession  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  within  the  walls  are  the 
church,  the  white  tower,  the  ordnance 
office,  the  old  mint,  the  record  office,  the 
jewel  office,  the  horse  armoury,  the  grand 
storehouse, — in  which  is  the  small  ar- 
moury,— the  lion’s  tower,  and  the  Beau- 
champ tower.  The  white  tower,  a large, 
square,  irregular  building,  erected  in  lO/O, 
consists  of  three  stories.  On  the  first  story 
arc  the  sea  armoury,  consisting  of  muskets 
for  the  sca-service,  and  other  warlike  in- 
struments of  every  description,  and  the 
volunteer  armoury,  for  30,000  men.  The 
horse  armoury  is  a brick  building,  east  of 
the  white  tower,  adorned  with  suits  of  ar- 
mour of  almost  every  description ; but  the 
most  striking  are  the  effigies  of  the  English 
kings  on  horseback,  armed  cap-a-pie.  The 
line  commences  w'lth  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  extends  to  George  II.  Several 
of  the  cuirasses  and  helmets  taken  at  Wa- 
terloo arc  also  kept  there.  The  grand  store- 
house, north  of  the  white  tower,  about  345 
feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth,  was  begun 
by  James  II.  and  finished  by  William  III. 
The  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  small 
armoury,  containing  arms  for  about  200,000 
men,  all  kept  in  admirable  order.  The 
Spanish  armoury  is  principally  occupied  by 
the  trophies  taken  from  the  Spanish  armada, 
such  as  thuinb-scrcwfl,  boarding-pikes,  bat- 
tle-axes, &c.  Here  also,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  fortress,  arc  numerous  historical  cu- 
riosities. The  above  sketch  includes  only 
the  main  features  of  this  ancient  building; 
but  as  the  feci  for  viewing  the  whole,  which 
were  formerly  exorbitant,  are  now  a mere 
trifle,  those  who  visit  London  should  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing it. 

TOXICOI/OGY,  the  science  of  poisons 
and  their  antidotes;  a study  which  requires 
more  consideration  than  has  been  gene- 
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THE  ORRAT  IDXDRT  AND  EXPENSB  TO  WHICH  TODBNAMENTS  GAVE  RISE,  FBEQDENTLT  OCCASIONED  THE  PROHIBITION  OP  THEM. 


WUOSO£VE&  COMMANDS  THB  SEA,  COMMANDS  THE  TRADE;  WHOSOEVER  COMMANDS  THE  TRADE  OP  THE  WORLD,  COMMANDS  ITS  RICHES.  — RALEIGH. 


TRAGEDY  AWAKENS  IN  US  THOSE  PASSIONS  WHICH  BEST  ON  SYMPATHY, 
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rally  given  to  it.  Witness,  for  instance,  the 
contradictiofls  and  discrepancies  in  the  evi- 
dence which  was  given  on  the  subject 
during  the  late  celebrated  trial  of  Madame 
Laffarge,  respecting  the  presence  of  arsenic 
in  the  human  body. 

TOX'ICUM,  in  medicine,  a deadly  poi- 
son, deriving  its  name  from  the  Greek  for 
an  arrow,  because  the  arrows  • of  the  an- 
cients were  dipped  in  poison. 

TltA'CHEA,  in  anatomy,  the  windpipe, 
a cartilaginous  and  membranous  canal, 
through  which  the  air  passes  into  the 
lungs.  The  operation  of  making  an  open- 
ing into  the  windpipe  is  hence  called  tra- 
cheotomy. The  words  laryngotomy  and 
bronchotomy  are  also  used  to  express  the 
same  thing. 

TRA'CHEOCELE,  in  medicine,  an  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland ; broncho- 
cele. 

TRA'CPIYTE,  in  mineralogy,  a species  of 
volcanic  rock,  composed  of  crystals  of 
glassy  feldspar,  sometimes  with  crystals  of 

hornblende,  mica,  iron  pyrites,  &c. Tra~ 

ckytic,  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  tra- 
chyte. 

TRAC'TION,  the  act  of  drawing,  or  state 
of  being  drawn  ; as  the  traction  of  a muscle. 
This  word  has  latterly  come  much  into  use, 
in  its  primary  sense,  in  reference  to  the 
draught  on  railways,  canals,  &c. 

TRADE,  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  for  money,  comprehending  every 
species  of  exchange  or  dealing.  It  is,  how- 
ever, chielly  used  to  denote  the  barter  or 
purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail. 
Foreign  trade  consists  in  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  goods,  or  the  exchange 
of  the  commodities  of  the  different  coun- 
tries. Inland  or  home  trade  is  tlie  exchange 
or  buying  and  selling  of  goods  within  a 
country.  The  word  trade  has  also  a more 
limited  signification,  designating  the  busi- 
ness which  a person  has  learned,  and  which 
he  either  carries  on  or  is  employed  in;  as, 
the  frade  of  a carpenter,  a smith,  &c.  The 
liberal  arts,  learned  professions,  and  agri- 
culture are  not  included. 

TRADE-WINDS,  easterly  winds  which 
constantly  prevail,  with  slight  variations,  in 
certain  regions  within  the  tropics.  The 
Trade-winds,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  extend  to  about  28®  of  latitude  each 
side  of  the  equator;  so  that  a ship,  after 
passing  30®,  may  expect  to  enter  them 
every  day.  But,  on  first  entering  them, 
they  will  be  found  to  blow  from  the  east,  or 
even  a little  southerly,  and,  as  you  advance, 
to  draw  round  gradually  to  north-cast.  In 
the  East-Indies  the  trade-w’inds  are  period- 
ical, and  are  called  monsoons. 

TRADPTION,  that  whicli  is  handed 
down  from  age  to  age  by  oral  communica- 
tion. Or,  the  delivery  of  opinions,  doc- 
trines, practices,  rites,  and  customs  from 
father  to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  posterity. 
There  is  nothing  which  requires  greater 
caution  than  the  credence  we  give  to  tradi- 
tionary information.  Every  person,  every 
country,  every  age,  involuntarily  gives  a 


colouring  to  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  inten- 
tional misstatements.  Uow  many  pure  in- 
ventions creep  into  notice,  and  soon  become 
widely  repealed  and  believed,  eitber  be- 
cause they  suit  the  purposes  of  a party,  or 
because  they  are  presented  with  an  air  of 
credibility  ! It  therefore  becomes  all  per- 
sons, but  more  especially  the  historian,  to 
examine  as  far  as  beds  able  into  the  origin 
of  eveiy  statement,  and  the  character  and 
situation  of  those  on  w’hose  authority  it 
rests.  And,  assuredly,  the  same  degree  of 
caution  which  the  historian  should  observe 
in  regard  to  traditions,  politicians  and  citi- 
zens of  every  free  government  ought  to  ex- 
ercise in  regard  to  those  party  rumours 
which  so  frequently  find  their  way  into  the 
public  prints,  and  thus,  often  without  the 
slightest  foundation  in  truth,  become  stamp- 
ed with  a kind  of  authority. In  matters 

of  religion,  the  Jews  pay  great  regard  to 
tradition;  so  also  do  the  Roman  Catholics 
— the  latter  understanding  by  the  term, 
sacred  truths  orally  communicatedby  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  which,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  preserved  in  the 
church  from  one  generation  of  bishops  to 
another.  A reverence  for  tradition  is  there- 
fore taught  in  all  Catholic  catechisms;  and 
it  is  the  foundation  on  which  they  believe 
in  their  rites  and  the  characteristic  parts 
of  their  religious  worship. 

TRAG'ACANTH,  in  chemistry,  a gnm 
which  exudes  from  a prickly  bush,  the  as- 
tragalus  tragacantka  of  Linnseus,  which 
grows  wild  in  warm  climates.  The  traga- 
canth  is  mostly  brought  from  Turkey  in 
Buiall  contorted  pieces  resembling  worms ; 
and  that  which  is  white,  clear,  smooth,  and 
vermicular  is  the  best. 

TRA^GEDY,  a drama  representing  some 
grand  and  serious  action,  and  mostly  ter- 
minating in  some  fatal  event. In  figu- 

rative language,  any  fatal  and  mournful 
event,  particularly  where  human  lives  are 
lost  by  violence,  is  often  called  a tragedy. 

TRAGI  COM'EDY,  a dramatic  piece  par- 
taking of  the  nature  both  of  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

TRAJECTORY,  in  astronomy,  the  orbit 
or  path  described  by  a comet,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  elliptical. 

TRAMONTANE,  lying  beyond,  or  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  mountains ; applied, 
particularly  by  the  Italians,  to  such  as  live 
north  of  the  Alps. 

TRANCE,  a state  in  which  the  voluntary 
functions,  of  the  body  arc  suspended,  and 
the  soul  seems  to  be  rapt  in  visions. 

TRANSALTINE,  lying  to  the  north  or 
west  of  the  Alps:  ns,  Transalpine  Gaul; 
opposed  to  Cisalpine. 

TRANSATL.VNTIC,  lying  or  being  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  ^Vhen  used  by  a person 
in  Europe  or  Africa,  transatlantic  signiiies 
being  in  America:  and  vice  versa 

TRANSCENDENTAL,  in  philosophy, 
according  to  the  definition  of  Kant,  “ that 
knowledge  which  occupies  itself  not  so 
much  with  objects  as  with  the  way  of  know- 
ing those  objects or,  “the  philosophy  of 
the  pure,  riicrely  speculative  reason,  Irom 
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The  essence  op  tragedy  depends  on  its  elevated  sentiments. 
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which  the  practical  is  separated/* Tran- 

8cende7ital  quantities,  iu  geometry,  are  iode- 
tenuinate  ones,  or  such  as  caimot  be  ex- 
pressed or  iixed  to  any  constant  equation. 

Transcendental  curve,  such  a curve  as 

cannot  be  detined  by  any  algebraic  equa- 
tion. 

TllAN’SCRIPT,  a copy  of  any  original 
writing,  particularly  that  of  an  act  or  instru- 
ment inserted  iu  the  body  of  another.  The 
title  to  land  must  be  transferred  by  deed. 

TRAN  SEPT,  in  architecture,  the  aisle  of 
ancient  churches,  extending  across  the  have 
and  main  aisles. 

TRANS'PERjin  commerce,  an  act  where- 
by a person  surrenders  his  right,  interest, 
or  property  in  anything  to  another. 

TR.\NSFU'SI6n,  in  medicine,  the  act 
or  operation  of  transferring  the  blood  of 
one  animal  into  the  vasciUar  system  of 
another  by  means  of  a tube. 

TRAN  oIT,  in  astronomy,  the  passage  of 
the  inferior  planets,  Venus  or  Mercury,  over 
the  sun,  by  observing  which  at  distant 
places,  the  angular  size  of  the  earth  at  the 
sun  is  determined,  and,  consequently,  its 
distance.  When  a smaller  body  passes  be- 
hind a larger,  it  is  said  to  suffer  an  occulta’ 
tion. 

TRANSr'TION,  in  rhetoric,  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  hrst  is  when  a speech  is  intro- 
duced abruptly ; as  when  Milton  gives  an 
account  of  our  first  ancestors*  evening  devo- 
tions : — 

Both  tnm*d,  and  under  open  sky  adored 

The  God  that  made  both  air,  sky,  earth 
and  heaven. — 

Thou  also  madcst  the  night, 

Maker  omnipotent,  and  Thou  the  day. 
The  second  is  when  a writer  suddenly  leaves 
the  subject  he  is  npon,  and  passes  to  ano- 
ther, from  which  it  seems  diiTcrcnt  at  first 
view,  but  serves  to  illustrate  it.  In  mu- 
sic, a change  of  key  from  major  to  minor, 
or  the  contrary. 

TRANSr'TION  ROCKS,  the  lowest  in 
which  are  found  organized  beings,  but 
these  consist  only  of  zoophytes,  or  equivocal 
animals,  and  slielMish,  while  the  rocks 
above  these  contain  animals  possessed  of 
sight  and  locomotion,*  and  tlie  still  more 
modem  ones  contain  perfect  animals.  These 
rocks  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
when  the  world  was  passing  from  an  unin- 
habitable to  a habitable  state.  [See  Geo- 
loot, Organic  Remains,  &c.] 

TRAN  SITIVE,  in  g^ammor,  an  epithet 
for  a verb  expressing  an  action  which  posses 
from  the  agent  to  an  object,  from  the  sub- 
ject which  does,  to  the  object  on  which  it  is 
done. 

TUANSLTJ'CENT,in  mineralogy,  an  epi- 
thet by  which  is  designated  the  power  of 
transmitting  rays  of  light,  but  not  so  as  to 
render  objects  distinctly  visible. 

TIIANSMIGUATION,  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  passing  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  into  another.  A belief  in  this,  under 
various  modifications,  has  existed  in  differ- 
ent ages  of  the  world,  and  by  various  na- 
tions. This  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
the  soul,  as  a means  of  purification  and  pe- 


nance, may  have  been  attended  with  good 
consequences  in  certain  states  of  society ; 
but  the  Christian  is  content  to  leave  un- 
drawn the  veil  which  the  Creator  has  placed 
over  the  particular  circumstances  of  our  fu- 
ture condition. 

TRANSMUTA'TION,  the  change  of  one 
substance  into  another  of  a different  na- 
ture. The  transmutation  of  base  metals 
into  gold  was  one  of  the  dreams  of  alchemy. 

— - In  chemistry,  the  transmutation  of  one 
substance  into  another  is  both  easy  and 
common ; os  of  water  into  gas  or  vapour,  or 
vice  In  geometry,  the  change  or 

reduction  of  one  figure  or  body  into  another 
of  the  same  area  or  solidity,  but  of  a differ- 
ent form ; as  of  a triangle  into  a square. 

TRAN'SOM,  in  architecture,  a lintel  over 
a door,  or  the  piece  that  is  framed  across  a 

double  light  window. In  a ship,  the  beam 

or  timber  extended  across  the  stern-post, 
to  strengthen  the  aft  part  and  give  it  due 
form. 

T R A N S P O S I'T  I O N,  in  algebra,  the 
bringing  any  term  of  an  equation  over  to 
the  other  side. Transposition,  in  gram- 

mar, a change  of  the  natural  order  of  words 

in  a sentence. Transposition,  in  music, 

a change  in  the  composition,  either  in  the 
transcript  or  the  performance,  by  which  the 
whole  is  removed  into  another  key. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  in  thcolo- 
gy,  the  supposed  conversion  or  change  of 
the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
cucharist,  into  the  body  and  hluod  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  a main  point  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  is  rejected  by  the 
Protestants,  the  former  maintaining  the 
transubstantiation  to  be  real,  the  latter 
only  figurative;  interpreting  the  text  hoc 
est  corpus  meum,  **  this  signifies  my  body;** 
but  the  council  of  Trent  strenuously  con- 
tended for  the  literal  sense  of  the  verb 
and  say  expressly,  that  in  iransubstantia’ 
tion,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  arc  truly, 
really,  and  substantially  under  the  species 
of  bread  and  w ine. 

TRANSUMP'TION,  a syllorism  by  con- 
cession or  agreement,  used  where  a ques- 
tion proposed  is  transferred  to  niiotlicr; 
with  this  condition,  that  the  proof  of  the 
latter  should  be  admitted  for  a proof  of  the 
former. 

TRAPE'ZIAN,  in  crj’staloCTaphy,  having 
the  lateral  planes  composed  of  trapeziums 
situated  in  two  ranges,  oct'vcpn  two  bases. 

T RA  I*  E'Z  1 U M,  in  geometry,  a plane 
figure  contained  under  four  uuequul  right 
lines,  none  of  them  parallel. In  ana- 

tomy, a bone  of  tlic  carpus. 

TRAPEZOID',  in  geometry,  an  irregular 
solid  figure  having  four  sides,  no  two  of 
which  arc  parallel  to  each  other.  Also,  a 
plane  four-sided  figure  having  two  of  the 
opposite  sides  narullcl  to  each  other. 

TIlAP-llOCKS,  in  geology, rocks  charac- 
terized by  a columnar  form,  or  w hose  strata 
or  beds  have  the  form  of  stairs  or  steps.  It  ^ 
is  employed  to  designate  a rock  or  aggre-  k 

ate  in  which  hornblende  predominates,  ^ 

ut  it  conveys  no  definite  idea  of  any  one  sue- 
cics ; and  under  this  term  arc  coinprchciidcd  - 

TKArPA,*’  A STAIR.  [.^  U 
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hornblende,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  ba- 
salt, wacke,  porphyry,  and  several  others. 
The  whole  family  of  trap-rocks  have,  on  tlie 
one  hand,  a close  alliance  with  volcanic 
rocks,  and,  on  the  other,  with  porphyry  and 
granite.  Where  basalt  is  in  contact  with 
gneiss,  it  becomes  nearly  compact,  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  character  of  hornstone; 
and  where  greenstone  rests  on  sandstone  or 
clay,  these  rocks  have  a red  and  burnt  ap- 
pearance, and  a hardness  superior  to  w’hat 
they  possess  in  other  places.  The  trappean 
rocks,  when  free  from  vesicular  cavities,  are 
valuable  for  architecture,  especially  the 
greenstone  trap,  which  is  quarried  with  lit- 
tle expense. 

TRAP'-TUFF,  in  geology,  masses  of  ba- 
salt, amygdaloid,  hornblende,  sandstones, 
&c.  cemented. 

TRAV'EllSE,  in  law,  a denial  of  w’hat 
the  opposite  party  has  advanced  in  any 

stage  of  the  pleadings. In  fortification, 

a traverse  is  a trench  w’ith  a little  parapet 
for  protecting  men  on  the  dank;  also,  a 

wall  raised  across  a W'ork. In  navigation, 

traverse-sailing  is  the  mode  of  computing 
the  place  of  a ship  by  reducing  several  short 
courses  made  by  sudden  shifts  or  turns, 

to  one  longer  course. Traverse-board,  a 

small  board  to  be  hung  up  in  the  steerage 
of  a ship,  and  bored  full  of  holes  upon  lines, 
showing  the  points  of  compass  upon  it.  By 
moving  a peg  on  this,  the  steersman  keeps 
an  account  of  the  number  of  glasses  a ship 

is  steered  on  any  point. Traverse-table, 

a table  of  difference  of  latitude  and  depar- 
ture. 

TRAV'ESTT,  or  TRAV'ESTIE,  the  bur- 
lesque imitation  of  an  author’s  style  and 
composition.  Most  travesties  purposely  de- 
grade the  subject  treated ; though  they  may 
be  intended  either  to  ridicule  absurdity,  or 
to  convert  a grave  performance  into  a hu- 
morous one. 

TREAD'MILL,  a mill  for  grinding  corn, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  prisons  as 
an  instrument  of  punishment.  It  has  a 
large  wheel,  with  steps  on  its  external  sur- 
face, upon  which  the  criminals  arc  placed. 
Their  weight  sets  the  wheel  in  motion,  and 
they  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture by  means  of  a horizontal  bar  fixed 
above  them,  wdiich  they  hold.  The  exercise 
is  very  fatiguing,  and  the  prisoners  have  a 
short  respite  after  being  on  the  wheel  for 
about  ten  mHiutcs. 

TRE'xVSON,  in  law’,  is  divided  into  high 
treason,  and  petty  treason.  High  treason  is 
the  greatest  crime  ofa  civil  nature  of  which 
a man  can  be  guilty.  In  general,  it  is  the 
offence  of  attempting  to  subvert  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state  to  which  the  oflcnder 
owes  allegiance,  or  of  attempting,  imagin- 
ing, or  compassing  the  life  of  the  sovereign, 
or  of  the  prince,  the  queen  consort,  or  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  crown.  In  England, 
those  convicted  of  treason  are  hanged  and 
afterwards  beheaded,  the  more  barbarous 
and  revolting  part  of  the  sentence,  namely, 
cmbowelling  and  quartering,  being  dis- 
pensed with.  But  a conviction  of  treason 
IS  visited  by  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods 


to  the  crown,  and  attainder  of  blood. 
This,  however,  may  afterwards  be  reversed. 

Petty  Treason  is  the  crime  of  a wife 

killing  her  husband,  or  a servant  his  master. 

TREAS'URER,  inlaw,  an  officer  to  whose 
care  the  treasure  of  the  crowm  or  of  any  com- 
pany is  committed. — The  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer  of  England  has  the  charge  of  all  the 
national  revenue. 

TREAS'URE-TROVE,  in  law,  money  or 
any  other  treasure  found  hidden  under  the 
earth,  which  belongs  to  the  sovereign  or 
some  other  who  cltiims  by  the  royal  grant 
or  by  prescription. 

TREAS'URY,  a place  or  building  where 
wealth  or  valuable  stores  are  deposited ; 
particularly  the  establishment  at  West- 
minster, conducted  by  lords  commission- 
ers, for  receiving  and  managing  the  public 
revenues,  the  head  commissioner  being  usu- 
ally considered  as  the  prime  minister. 

TREB'LE,  the  highest  or  most  acute  of 
the  parts  in  music  which  is  adapted  to  the 

voice  of  females  or  boys. Treble  note,  the 

note  in  the  treble  stave,  placed  on  the  line 
with  the  cliff. 

TREE,  in  botany,  the  general  name  of 
the  largest  of  the  vegetable  kind,  consisting 
of  a firm  woody  stem  or  trunk,  from  wBich 
spring  forth  branches,  &c.,  terminating  in 
leaves.  All  trees  may  be  di\1ded  into  two 
classes,  timber  and  fruit-trees;  the  first 
including  all  those  trees  which  are  used  in 
machinery,  ship-building,  &c.,  or,  in  gene- 
ral, for  purposes  of  utility  ; and  the  second 
comprehending  those  trees  valued  only,  or 
chiefly,  for  their  fruit.  Some  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty;  others  for  the  great 
age  to  which  they  arrive  before  they  are  at 
maturity;  and  some  are  still  more  remark- 
able for'their  durability.  Perhaps  the  old- 
est tree  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  the 
world,  is  the  cypress  of  Soma,  or  Somma, 
in  Lombardy.  This  celebrated  tree  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  been  planted  in 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Cnrist,  and 
on  this  account  is  treated  with  great  reve- 
rence by  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Lombardy  where  it  grows.  Yet  the  abb6 
Berlozc  informs  us  that  there  is  an  ancient 
chronicle  extant  at  Milan,  which  proves 
tliat  it  was  a tree  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cze- 

sar,  B.c.  *19. Groves  and  woods,  in  the 

first  ages,  were  resorted  to  as  temples  ; and 
particular  trees  were  supposed  to  be  the 
residence  of  certain  divinities;  thus  the 
Dryads  and  Hamadryads  were  believed  to 
be  enshrined  in  oaks.  The  gods  arc  also 
said  to  have  taken  particular  species  of 
trees  under  their  protection.  Jupiter,  we 
arc  told,  chose  the  oak,  Venus  the  myrtle, 
Apollo  the  laurel,  Cybclc  the  pine  tree, 
Hercules  the  poplar,  Mincnathc  olive,  and 
Bacchus  the  ivy  and  the  vine. 

TREE-NAIL,  a long  wooden  pin,  used  in 
fastening  the  planks  of  a ship  to  the  tim- 
bers. 

TREE-TO.VD,  in  zoology,  a small  species 
of  toad  in  North  .America,  which  is  found 
on  trees,  and  croaks  chictly  in  the  evening. 

TREFOIL,  in  botany,  the  common 
name  of  many  plants  of  the  genus  Trrfo' 
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Hum,  Also,  in  agriculture,  a name  of  the 
Medicaffo  tupulina,  a plant  resembling  clo- 
ver, wih  vellow  flowers,  much  cultivated 
for  hay  and  fodder. 

TIIEL'LIS,  in  gardening,  a structure  or 
frame  of  cross-barred  work,  or  lattice-work, 
used  for  supporting  plants.  This  differs 
from  treillagef  which  consists  of  light  posts 
and  rails  for  supporting  espaliers,  and 
sometimes  for  wall  trees. 

TREM'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a sub- 
species of  straight-edged  augite,  and  is 
of  three  kinds,  asbestous,  common,  and 
glassy  tremoUte ; all  of  a flbrous  or  radi- 
ated structure,  and  of  a pearly  colour.  It 
is  classed  by  HaQy  with  hornblende  or 
amphibole* 

TRENCHES,  or  /ines  of  approach,  in  for- 
tification, ditches  cut  in  oblique  zig  zag  di- 
rections, to  enable  besiegers  to  approach  a 
fortified  place  without  being  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  its  cannon.  Hence  the  terms  to 
open  the  trenches,**  to  break  ground  for  th^ 
purpose  of  carrying  on  approaches  to  a be- 
sieged place ; **  mount  the  trenches,**  to 
mount  guard  in  the  trenches,  &c. 

TREPAN'VING,  in  surgery,  the  opera- 
tion of  perforating  the  skull  and  taking  out 
a piece,  for  relieving  the  brain  from  pres- 
sure, &c.  The  instniment  used  is  called  a 
trepan,  [See  Trephine.] 

TREPHTNE,  in  surgery,  a more  modem 
instrument  than  the  trepan  for  performing 
the  operation  of  trepanning.  It  is  a circu- 
lar or  cylindrical  saw,  with  a handle  like 
that  of  a nmlet,  and  a little  sharp  perfora- 
tor, called  the  centre-pin. 

TRES  PASS,  in  law*,  anv  violation  of  an- 
other*8  rights ; as,  the  unlawfully  entering 
on  his  premises ; but  when  violence  accom- 
panies the  act,  it  is  called  a trespass  vi  et 
armi$. In  a moral  sense,  the  transgres- 

sion ot  any  divine  law  or  command  is  a 
tre»pa»M. 

TRl'AD,  in  music,  the  common  chord, 
consisting  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 

TRI  AL,  in  law,  tiie  examination  of  causes 
before  a proper  judge,  which,  as  regards 
matters  ot  fact,  arc  to  be  tried  by  a jury ; ns 
regard  matters  of  la^,  by  the  judge ; and  as 
regards  records,  by  the  record  itself.  [Sec 
Law,  duRT,  &c.] 

TRIAVHRIA,  one  of  the  Linnaenn  clas- 
ses, comprehending  plants  the  flowers  of 
which  have  three  stamens,  as  the  crocus, 
gladiule,  valerian,  &c. 

TRI  ANGLE,  in  geometry, 'Ti  figure  of 
three  sides  and  three  angles.  Triangles 
arc  either  plane  or  spherical.  A plane  tri- 
angle is  contained  under  three  right  lines 
and  '•  spherical  one  is  a triangle  contained 
unacr  three  arches  of  great  circles  of  the 
sphere.  Triangles  arc  denominated,  from 
their  angles,  right,  obtuse,  and  acute.  A 
right-angled  triangle  is  that  w'hich  has  one 
right  angle;  an  ohtuse-aiigicd  triangle  is 
such  as  has  one  obtuse  angle;  and  an 
acute  angled  triangle  is  that  whicii  has  all 
its  angles  acute. 

TUnvLNK,  in  Roman  nnti(|uity,  the 
title  of  various  officers.  A Tribune  of  the 
pfople,  was  chosen  out  of  the  plebeiuns  to 


protect  them  against  encroachments  and 
oppressions  of  the  patricians,  and  the  at- 
tempts of  the  senate  and  consuls  on  their 
liberty.  These  tribunes  were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  magistrates,  or  invested  with  ma- 
p;istcrial  pow'ers ; but  they  exercised  a great 
influence  upon  public  affairs.  They  had  the 
power  of  putting  a negative  on  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  and  of  arresting  the  proceed- 
ings of  magistrates  by  their  veto;  and  in 
process  of  time  their  influence  was  in- 
creased to  such  a degree,  that  they  endan- 
gered the  safety  of  the  state. Military 

tribune,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  who 
commanded  in  chief  over  a body  of  forces, 
particularly  the  division  of  a legion,  con- 
sisting usually  of  about  1000  men. The 

title  of  triSune  was  also  given,  as  we  ob- 
served above,  to  various  other  officers ; as 
Tribuni  ararii,  tribunes  of  the  treasury. 
Tribuni  fabricarum,  those  who  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  making  of  arms.  Also,  TrH 
bu7ii  marinorum,  Tribuni  nolanorum,  Tri- 
buni voluptatum,  mentioned  in  tbe  Theo- 
dosian  code,  as  intendants  of  the  public 

shows,  and  other  diversions. Tribune, 

in  the  French  houses  of  legislature,  the 
pulpit  or  elevated  place  from  which  the 
members  deliver  their  speeches,  which  they 
usually  read,  if  of  any  considerable  length. 
In  general,  only  short  replies  are  made 
extempore. 

TRICAP'SULAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  three  capsules  to 
each  flower. 

TRICLINTUM,  a name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  room  where  they  supped, 
because  three  couches  or  beds  were  placed 
about  the  table.  This  name  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans  as  synonymous  with  Canacu- 
lum.  Triclinium  is  sometimes  used  £or  the 
beds  on  which  the  guests  reclined. 

TRICOC'CiE,  the  38th  Linmcan  natural 
order  of  plants;  distinguished  by  a three- 
cornered  capsule,  ns  the  euphorbia,  &c. 

TRICOC'COUS,  an  epithet  for  a three- 
grained capsule,  which  is  one  that  swells 
out  in  three  protuberances,  internally  di- 
vided into  three  cells,  with  one  seed  in 
each. 

TRICUS'PIUATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a stamen,  &c.  ending  in  three  points. 

TRl'UENT,  an  attribute  of  Neptune, 
being  a kind  of  thrcc-prongcd  sceptre  which 
the  fables  of  antiquity  put  into  the  hands 
of  that  deity.— IViV/enf,  among  mathenm- 
tieians,  a kind  of  parabola,  by  which  Dcs 
Cartes  constructed  equations  of  six  dimen- 
sions. 

TIUDODECAIIE'DRAL,  in  crystnlogra- 
pliy,  presenting  three  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  containing  twelve  faces. 

TRIT'il),  iu  botany,  divided  into  three 
parts  by  lincntc  sinuses  with  straight  mar- 
gins. 

TUIF'LOROUS,  in  botany, bearing  three 
flowers. 

TIIIFO'LI.ATE,  in  botany,  having  three 
leaves. 

TIUFO'MUM,  in  botany,  trefoil  or  clo- 
ver, of  which  there  me  forty-six  sneelcs, 
Tiic  flowers  arc  generally  in  round  iieads ; 
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the  pod  is  scarcely  louger  than  the  calyx, 
univalve,  not  opening,  and  deciduous.  [See 
Clover.] 

TRIG'AMY,  the  state  of  having  three 
husbands  or  three  wives  at  the  same  time. 

TRIG'LYPH,  in  architecture,  a member 
of  the  Doric  frieze,  repeated  at  equal  inter- 
vals. 

TRIGONOM'ETRY,  the  art  of  measur- 
ing the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles.  The 
business  of  this  science  is  to  find  the  angles 
where  the  sides  are  given ; and  the  sides  of 
their  respective  ratios  when  the  angles  are 
given.  Wlien  this  science  is  applied  to  the 
solution  of  plane  triangles,  it  is  called  plane 
trigonometry  ; when  its  application  is  to 
spherical  triangles,  it  is  called  spherical  tri- 
gonometry. 

TRIJU'GOUS,  in  botany,  having  three 
pairs.  A trijugous  leaf  is  a pinnate  leaf 
^nth  three  pair  of  leaflets 

TRIHILA'T.^1,  the 23rd  Linnsean  natural 
order  of  plauts ; with  three  seeds  marked 
with  a cicatrix,  as  the  maple,  &c. 

TRIL'LION,  the  product  of  a million 
multiplied  by  a million,  and  that  product 
multiplied  by  a million. 

TRINE,  iu  astrology,  the  aspect  or  situa- 
tion of  one  star  with  regard  to  another, 
when  they  are  distant  120  degrees. 

TRIN'GA,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  Gralla.  Birds  of  this 
tribe  mostly  inhabit  marshy  places,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  sand- 
piper, the  ruff  and  reeve,  the  lapwing,  plo- 
ver, &c. 

TRIN'GLE,  in  architecture,  a little 
square  member  or  ornament,  fixed  exactly 
over  every  triglyph,  under  the  platband  of 
the  architrave,  from  whence  the  guttaj  or 
pendant  drops  hang  down. 

TRINTTY,  in  theology,  the  ineffable 
mystery  of  three  persons  in  one  God, 
— Father,  Son,  and  Ifoly  Spirit. 

TRINTTY  HOUSE,  a society  so  called, 
incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1515,  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
by  licensing  and  regulating  pilots,  ordering 
and  erecting  beacons,  light-houses,  &c. 
This  corporation  is  governed  by  a master, 
four  wardens,  eight  assistants,  and  thirty- 
one  elder  brothers;  besides  numerous  in- 
ferior members  of  the  fraternity,  named 
younger  brethren.  Many  valuable  privi- 
leges are  attached  to  this  corporation,  and 
its  revenue  amouuts  to  about  140,0U0h  per 
annum.  The  hall  of  the  Trinity  House  is 
an  elegant  building,  not  far  from  the  Tower 
of  London. 

TRINO'MIAL,  in  mathematics,  an  epi- 
thet for  any  quantity  or  root  consisting  of 
three  dimensions. 

TRl'O,  in  music,  an  instrumental  piece 
of  three  obligato  voices,  or  two  chief  voices 
and  an  accompanying  bass,  or  of  one  chief 
voice  and  two  nccomimnying  parts. 

TRIOCTAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalo- 
graphy,  presenting  three  ranges  of  faces, 
one  above  another,  each  range  containing 
cigiit  faces. 

TIUOC’TILE,  an  aspect  of  two  planets 
with  regard  to  the  earth,  when  they  arc 


three  octants  or  eight  parts  of  a circle,  that 

is,  135  degrees,  distant  from  each  other. 

TRKEXI/E,  in  botany,  the  name  of  the 

third  order  in  the  class  Polygamia,  com- 
prehending such  plants  as  have  herma- 
phrodite, male,  and  female  flowers  of  tlie 
same  species,  in  three  distinct  individuals. 

TRIOLETT,  a stanza  of  eight  lines,  in 
which,  after  the  third  the  first  line,  and 
after  the  sixth  the  first  two  lines,  are  re- 
peated, so  that  the  first  line  is  heard  three 
times. 

TRIO'NES,  in  astronomy,  a name  for  the 
cluster  of  seven  stars  in  Ursa  Minor,  called 
also  Charles*s  Wain. 

TRIP'ARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a leaf  which  is  divided  into  three  parts 
down  to  the  base,  but  not  wholly  separate. 

TRIPEl''ALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
three  petals  or  flower  leaves. 

TRIPHTHONG,  in  grammiir,  a coalition 
of  three  vowels  in  one  compound  sound,  or 
in  one  syllable,  as  in  adieu,  beau, 

TRIPIN'NATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a species  of  compound  leaf,  when  a petiole 
has  bipennate  leaves  ranged  on  each  side  of 

it,  as  in  common  fern. 

TRIP'LET,  in  music,  a name  given  to 
three  notes  sung  or  played  in  the  time  of 
tW'O. 

TRIP'LE  TIME,  in  music,  a time  con- 
sisting of  three  measures  in  a bar. 

TRIPLP'CITY,  in  astrology,  the  divi. 
sion  of  the  signs  according  to  tbe  number 
of  the  elements,  each  division  consisting  of 
three  signs. 

TRI'POD  ftriposj,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
tbe  sacred  scat,  supported  by  three  feet, 
on  w'hich  the  priestesses  among  the  an- 
cients used  to  deliver  the  oracles. 

TRIP'OLI,  in  mineralogy,  a siliceous  mi- 
neral, originally  brought  from  Tripoli,  used 
in  polishing  stones  and  metals.  It  has  a 
dull  argillaceous  appearance,  but  is  not 
compact.  It  has  a fine  bard  grain,  but 
does  not  soften  by  water,  or  mix  with  it. 

TRIP'TOTE,  in  grammar,  a name  having 
three  cases  only. 

TRIPYR'AMID,  in  mineralogy,  a genus 
of  spars,  the  body  of  which  is  composed  of 
single  pyramids,  each  of  three  sides,  affixed 
by  their  base  to  some  solid  body. 

TRUiUETROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a fruit  or  leaf  that  has  three  plane  sides 
or  faces.  This  leaf  is  usually  suhulated,  or 
grows  gradually  smaller,  from  the  base  to 
the  point. 

TIURE'MIS,  or  TRI'REME,  in  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity,  a galley  with  three 
tiers  or  banks  of  oars,  in  which  the  rowers 
were  placed  upon  scats  ascending  gradually 
one  above  nnotlier. 

TRISOLYMPONTCA,  in  antiquity,  one 
among  the  Greeks  who  returned  three  time* 
victorious  from  (he  Olympic  games,  and  on 
whom  special  honours  were  conferred  by 
the  state. 

TIHTER'NATE,  in  botany,  having  three 
biicrnalc  leaves,  or  the  divisions  of  a triple 
petiole,  subdivided  into  threes. 

TUITIIE  I»ST,  in  theology,  one  who  be- 
lieves that  there  arc  three  distinct  (iods  in  ^ 
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the  Godhead,  that  is,  three  distinct  sub- 
stances and  essences. 

TRITICUM,  in  the  Linncean  system,  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  3 Triandria,  order  2 
Uiffynia;  consisting  of  the  wheats,  which 
are  anmials,  yielding  grain ; and  the  wheat- 
grasses. 

TRI'TONE,  in  music,  a false  concord, 
consisting  of  three  tones,  two  major  and 
one  minor  tone,  or  of  two  tones  and  two 
semi-tones. 

TRITONS,  in  the  Greek  mytholo^,  a 
kind  of  demi-gods,  half  man  and  half  Ash, 

upon  whom  the  Nereids  rode. Triton,  in 

entomology,  a genus  of  animals,  class  Ker- 
TM8,  order  iloUusca. 

TIUTOX'YDE,  in  cneraistry,  a substance 
oxydized  in  the  third  degree. 

TRITURATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  act 
of  reducing  a solid  body  into  a tine  powder; 
called  also  levigation  and  pulverization. 

TRrUMPH,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a pub- 
lic and  solemn  honour  conferred  by  the 
Romans  on  a victorious  general,  by  allow- 
ing him  a roagniticent  procession  through 
the  city.  The  triumph  was  of  tw'o  kinds, 
the  mater  and  the  less,  the  latter  of 
which  was  called  an  ovation.  The  splen- 
did spectacle  w*as  as  follows:  the  whole 
senate  went  out  to  meet  the  victor,  who, 
being  seated  in  a gilded  chariot,  usually 
drawn  by  white  horses,  and  clad  in  his  tri- 
umphal robes,  was  followed  by  the  kings, 
princes,  and  generals  whom  he  had  van- 
quished, loaded  with  chains.  Singers  and 
musicians  preceded,  followed  by  choice  vic- 
tims, and  by  the  spoils  and  emblems  of  the 
conquered  cities  and  provinces.  Lastly 
followed  the  victorious  army,  horse  and 
foot,  crowned  w*itb  laurel,  and  adorned  with 
the  marks  of  distinction  they  had  received, 
shouting  lo  triumphs,  and  singing  songs  of 
victory,  or  of  sportive  raillery.  Upon  the 
Capitol,  the  general  rendered  public  thanks 
to  the  gods  for  the  victory,  caused  the  vic- 
tims to  he  slaughtered,  and  dedicated  the 
crown  which  he  wore  and  a part  of  the 
spoils  to  Jupiter.  All  the  temples  were 
open,  and  all  the  alfhrs  loaded  with  offer- 
ings and  incense ; games  and  combats  were 
celebrated  in  the  public  places ; the  general 
gave  a costly  feast,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude  rent  the  air  with  their  reioicings. 

TKIUM  PIIAL  ARCH,  a grand  portico 
or  archway,  erected  at  the  entrance  of  a 
town,  or  in  some  other  public  situation,  in 
commemoration  of  some  important  event, 
or  in  honour  of  some  victorious  general. 
Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  Italy  can 
boast  of  the  relics  of  several  triumphal 
arches;  and  many  beautiful  structures  of 
the  kind  have  been  erected  in  modern  times. 
TRIUMPHALia  CORONA.  [See 

TRIUM'VIRATE,  an  absolute  govern- 
ment  administered  by  three  persons,  with 
equal  authority;  as  that  of  Augustus,  Marc 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  which  gave  the  last 
blow  to  the  Rfiman  republic  ; for  Augustus 
having  vanquished  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
the  triumvirate  was  soon  converted  into  a 
monarchy. 


TRIUM'VIRS  CtriumviriJ,  in  Roman  his- 
tory, three  men  who‘jointly  obtained  the 
sovereign  power  in  Rome. 

TROCAR',  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
resembling  a pipe,  for  making  incisions, 
particulax'ly  in  the  operation  of  tapping  for 
the  dropsy. 

TROCHANTER,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  two  apophyses,  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  bone  : they  receive 
the  tendons  of  most  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fthigh.  The  major  process  is  on  the  outside, 
and  the  minor  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

TRO'CHE,  a demulcent  medicine,  made 
in  a cake  or  stiff  paste,  which  is  made  by 
mixing  the  medicine  with  sugar  and  the 
mucilage  of  gum. 

TROXHEE,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  a foot  consisting  of  two  syllables, 
the  first  long,  and  the  second  short. 

TRO'CHILUS,  in  architecture,  a name 
used  by  the  ancients  for  a hollow  ring 
round  a column,  which  the  moderns  call 

acotia. Trochilui,  in  ornithology,  the 

purple  humming-bird,  or  honey-sucker,  a 
beautiful  little  bird,  a native  of  America. 
An  aquatic  bird,  with  long  legs,  has  also 
this  name. 

TRO  CHITE,  in  natural  history,  a kind 
of  figured  fossil  stone  rcsemblinp;  parts  of 
plants,  called  St.  Cuthbert's  beaus.  These 
stones  are  usually  of  a bi'ovvnisb  colour, 
and  break  like  spar. 

TROCH  LEA,  in  anatomy,  a cartilage 
through  which  the  tendon  of  the  trochleary 

muscle  passes. The  trochleary  muscle  is 

the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye;  the 
trochleary  nerve,  the  nerve  which  goes  to 
that  muscle. 

TROG'LODYTES,  certain  ti-ibcs  in  Ethi- 
opia who  are  represented  by  ancient  writers 
as  living  in  subterranean  caverns,  and  re- 
specting whom  we  have  many  fabulous 
stories. 

TROM'IIONE,  a musical  instrument,  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds — the  bass,  the 
tenor,  and  the  alto.  It  is  extremely  power- 
ful, and  therefore  best  suited  to  grand  clio- 
ruscs  and  other  full  compositions. 

TROOP,  in  cavulrv,  a certain  number  of 
soldiers  mounted,  who  form  a component 
part  of  a squadron.  It  is  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  formation,  as  company  in  the  in* 
fmitry.  The  word  troops  (in  the  plural) 
signifies  soldiers  in  general,  whether  more 
or  less  numerous,  including  iufaulry,  ca- 
valry, and  artillery. 

TkOPE,  in  rhetoric,  an  expression  used 
in  a different  sense  from  tlial  which  it  pro- 
perly signifies;  or  for  the  sake  of  present- 
iiig  an  idea  in  a lively  and  forcible  manner. 

TUOTMIY,  anything  taken  and  preserved 
as  a tncmorial  of  victory,  as  arms,  standards, 
&c.  taken  from  an  enemy.  It  was  custo- 
mary with  the  ancients  to  erect  their  tro- 
phies on  the  spot  where  they  had  gained 
a victory.  At  first  they  consisted  of  the 
arms  they  bad  taken:  but  afterwards  tro- 
phies were  formed  of  bronze,  iiiarlilc,  or 
even  gold  In  nrcliitccturc,  an  ornament 
representing  the  stem  of  a tree,  charged  or 
encompassed  with  military  weapons. 


TUI  ARCH  or  TRAJAN.  AT  ANCONA,  IS  A VKUY  KI.KCANT  STaOCTUIlK,  [3  1/3 


the  triumphal  arch  known  to  us  as  THAT  OP  CONSTANTINE  IS  THE  BEST  PRESERVED  OP  ALL  THE  GREAT  ANTIQUE  ARCHES. 


THE  CRUSADE  AGAINST  THE  ALBIGENSES,  IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  1 3tH  CENTURY,  WAS  FATAL  TO  THE  PROSPERITY  OF  PROVENCE. 


TUE  rilOVENQAL  POETRY  WAS  A CONTINUAL  IMPROVISATORY  EPPU5IOX, 


TRo]  ®I)c  Scientific  anti  tCiterary  Sreasuru ; [tru 


TROP  ICS,  in  geography,  the  breadth 
of  the  earth,  23 ^ degrees,  or  about  1600 
miles  on  each  side  the  equator,  over  some 
part  of  which  the  sun  passes  directly  ver- 
tidal  two  days  in  the  year.  It  is  the  hottest, 
wettest,  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  earth, 
but  less  favourable  to  human  life  than  the 
temperate  zones.  Its  heats  are,  however, 
tempered  by  elevation,  and  by  winds  which 
constantly  follow  the  sun  from  east  to  we^, 
and  from  their  convenience  to  ships  are 
called  Trade-Winds.  In  the  plains  the 
heat  varies  from  120  to  80  degrees,  and  is' 

seldom  below  65. In  astronomy,  a circle 

of  the  sphere  drawn  through  a solstitial 
point,  parallel  to  the  equator.  There  are 
two  tropics;  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  on  the 
north  of  the  equator,  and  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  on  the  south. 

TROUBADOU'RS,  poets  w^ho  flourished 
in  Provence  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury. They  wrote  poems  on  love  and  gal- 
lantry, on  the  illustrious  characters  and  re- 
markable events  of  the  times,  &c.,  which 
they  set  to  music  and  sung:  they  were  ac- 
cordingly general  favourites  in  different 
courts,  diffused  a taste  for  their  language 
and  poetry  over  Europe,  and  essentially 
contributed  towards  the  restoration  of  let- 
ters and  a love  for  the  arts.  The  royal 
court  in  Provence,  at  Arles,  was,  from  the 
times  of  Boso  I.,  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
the  theatre  of  the  finest  chivalry,  the  centre 
of  a romantic  life.  The  assembly  of  knights 
and  Troubadours,  with  their  Moorish  story- 
tellers and  buffoons,  and  ladies  acting  as 
judges  or  parties  in  matters  of  courtesy, 
exhibit  a glittering  picture  of  a mirthful, 
soft,  and  luxurious  life.  The  knight  of 
Provence  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  lady-love  in  true  poetic  earnest,  and 
made  the  dance  and  the  sport  of  the  tilt- 
ard  the  great  business  of  his  life.  Each 
aron,  a sovereign  in  his  owm  territory,  in- 
vited the  neighbouring  knights  to  his  castle 
to  take  parts  iu  tournaments  and  to  con- 
tend in  song,  at  a time  when  the  knights 
of  Germany  and  Northern  France  were 
challenging  each  other  to  deadly  combat. 
There  the  gallant  knight  broke  his  lance  on 
the  shield  of  his  manly  antagonist;  there 
the  princess  sat  in  the  circle  of  Indies,  lis- 
tening seriously  to  the  songs  of  the  knights, 
contending  in  rhymes  respecting  the  laws 
of  love,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  contest, 
pronouncing  her  sentence  [arrit  d* amour). 
Thus  the  life  of  the  Provencals  was  lyrical 
in  the  liighest  degree;  but  it  was  necessa- 
rily superficial,  and  would  lose  its  chief 
value  if  unaccompanied  by  music.  In  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries  it  had  attained  its 
highest  bloom:  it  had  snread  into  Spain 
and  Lombardy,  and  even  German  emperors 
(Frederic  Barbarossa),  and  English  kings 
(Richard  Cccur  dc  Jdon),  composed  songs 
in  the  Provencal  dialect.  But  the  poetry  of  • 
the  Troubadours,  ns  in  the  course  of  time  it 
became  more  common,  became  degraded  to 
mere  ballad-singing;  and  the  few  speci- 
mens of  it  that  have  been  preserved,  con- 
sist of  sliort  war-songs  and  lyrics  of  pas- 
toral life  and  love.  ! 


TROUT,  a delicate  fish  of  the  genus 
Salmo,  abounding  in  many  oLthe  rivers  of 
England.  Trout  frequent  the  clearest 
streams,  and  have  always  been  the  favourite 
sport  of  the  angler.  They  are  very  beauti- 
ful, the  back  being  mottled,  and  the  sides 
dark  brown,  w'ith  yellow  spots,  which  have 
a scarlet  dot  in  the  centre.  They  seldom 
exceed  four  pounds  in  weight,  and  the  ge- 
neral run  is  between  one  and  two  pounds. 

TRO'VER,  in  law,  an  action  which  lies 
against  any  one  who,  having  the  goods  of 
another  unjustly  in  his  possession,  refuses 
to  deliver  them  up. 

TROY'-WEIGHT,  the  weight  by  which 
gold  and  silver,  jewels,  &c.  are  weighed.  It 
is  also  used  in  weighing  medicines,  in  ex- 
periments in  natural  philosophy,  and.  in 
comparing  different  weights  with  each 
other.  The  pound  contains  12  ounces,  or 
5,760  grains. 

TRUCK  SYSTEM,  a name  given  to  a 
mode,  at  one  time  very  prevalent  in  manu- 
facturing districts,  of  the  employer  paying 
his  workmen  in  provisions,  clothes,  and 
other  goods,  instead  of  money.  In  favour 
of  this  practice  it  was  argued,  that  the  ma- 
nufacturer, having  the  command  of  capital, 
w'as  enabled  to  establish  shops,  or  general 
depots,  from  which  the  working  man  could 
supply  his  family,  with  necessaries  at  the 
cheapest  rate;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
mechanic  had  often  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  articles  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase,  and  was  subject  to  every  species 
of  unfair  dealing  and  tyranny  by  such  a 
system;  and,  after  much  discussion,  an 
act  was  passed  for  its  suppression — 1 and  2 
Will.  IV.  c.  32. 

TRUF  FLE  (tuber),  in  botany,  a subter- 
raneous vegetable  production,  or  kind  of 
mushroom,  of  a fleshy  fungous  structure 
and  roundish  figure;  some  having  the  rind 
rough,  with  small  tubercles,  and  others  en- 
tirely smooth.  They  abound  most  in  light 
and  dry  soils,  especially  in  oak  and  chestnut 
forests ; and  arc  much  esteemed  in  cookery. 

TRUM'FET,  the  loudest  of  all  portable 
wind  instruments,  consisting  of  a folded 

tube,  generally  of  brass. Speaking -trum-  | 

pet,  a tube,  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  i 
length,  made  of  tin,  perfectly  straight,  and  \ 
having  a very  large  aperture;  the  mouth-  | 
piece  being  large  enough  to  admit  both  j 
lips.  By  means  of  this  instrument  the 
voice  is  carried,  with  distinctness,  for  a j 

mile  or  more.  It  is  chiefly  used  at  sea. 

The  feast  of  tmmpeta,  a festival  among  the 
Jews,  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  se- 
venth month  of  the  sacred  year,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  civil  year,  and  answered  to 
our  September.  The  hemnning  of  the  year  : 
was  ])roclninied  by  sound  of  trumpet.  ' 

TRU^I  PETER,  in  ornithology,  the 
Phosphia  of  Liiintrus ; a bird  of  South 
America,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  i 
harsh  cry,  nut  unlike  a child's  tnimpet.  | 

THUN  CATE,  in  botany,  appearing  as  if  j 
cut  ofl'at  the  tip;  as,  a leaf.  I 

TUrN'NIONS,  two  knobs  which  project  j 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  a piece  of  ord  ; 
nance,  whether  gun,  mortar,  or  howiift  r, 


J 


TIIK  T.APfOtlAOK  OP  TIIi:  rROVr.XC^^'S  rKCUl.lAHl.Y  SWEPT. 


rkOVttWqAt.il  CLAIM  TUm  MKRIT  oy  HAVIMO  IXTRODOCKO  TIIR  KIIYMR  and  MOOKRN  MKTUK8  U8KU  IN  Tlti;  ROMANTIC  rOBTRY. 


TULIPS  WERE  FIRST  OROUGST  INTO  EKOLAKD  IN  15/S. 


tue]  91  Qictionanj  of  tijc  33CIICS  ICcttres.  [tun 

and  serve  to  support  it  on  the  cheeks  of 

the  carriage. ^'fhe  irunnion-platea  are 

two  plates  in  travelling-carriages,  mortars, 
and  nowitzers,  which  cover  the  upper  parts 
of  the  side-pieces,  and  go  under  the  trun> 
nions. 

' TRUSS,  in  surgery,  a bandage  or  appa- 
ratus used  in  cases  of  ruptures,  to  keep  up 
the  reduced  parts  and  hinder  further  pro- 
trusion, and  for  other  purposes. In  na- 

i vigation,  a machine  to  pull  a lower  yard 
; close  to  its  mast,  and  retain  it  hrmly  in 

j that  position. A bundle  of  hay  or  straw, 

I equal  to  5G  lbs. 

I TRUSTEE',  in  law,  one  to  whom  is  con- 
1 fided  the  care  of  an  estate,  money,  or  busi- 
ness, to  keep  or  manage  for  the  benefit  of 
: another,  either  by  the  direction  of  a body 
I of  creditors  or  at  the  instance  of  an  indivi- 
; dual,  &c.,  or  by  a legal  instrument  called  a 
; deed  of  trust, 

TRUTH,  exact  accordance  with  that 

which  is,  has  been,  or  shall  be. Moral 

, truth  consists  in  relating  things  according 
to  the  honest  persuasion  of  our  minds,  and 
is  called  also  veracity.  Metaphysical  or 
transcendental  truth,  denotes  the  real  ex- 
istence of  things  conformable  to  the  ideas 
1 which  we  have  annexed  to  their  names. 

TU'BA,  a wind  instrument,  used  by  the 
ancient  Groans,  resembling  our  trumpet, 
though  of  a somewhat  different  form. 

TUBE,  a hollow  cylinder,  cither  of  wood 
or  metal,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  fluids, 
&c.  Also,  a vessel  of  animal  bodies  or 
plants,  which  conveys  a fluid  or  other  sub- 
stance.  In  botanv,  the  narrow  hollow 

part  of  a monopetaious  corolla,  by  which 
It  is  fixed  to  the  receptacle. 

. TU'BERCLEfil,  in  medicine,  little  tu- 
mours which  suppurate  and  discharge  pus. 

In  botany,  little  knobs  or  rough  points 

on  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  lienee  the 
epithet  tuberculate. 

TU'BEROSE  (Polianthus  tuberosa),  an 
odoriferous  plaut  of  the  liliaceous  kind,  for- 
merly called  the  tuberous  hyacinth.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  a simple  elongated 
spike;  they  arc  large,  sessile,  alternate,  tu- 
bular, and  of  a verjr  pure  white ; the  lube 
of  the  corolla  is  a little  curved,  and  divides 
into  six  oval  obtuse  lobes.  The  essential 
oil  is  a grateful  perfume.  Several  remark- 
able varieties  are  known. 

TU  I5EROUS,  in  botany,  consisting  of 
roundish  fleshy  bodies,  or  tubers ; ns  the 
roots  of  artichokes  and  potatoes. 

1 TU'BIPORES,in  natural  history,  n genus 
j of  zoophytes,  fonned  of  upright  parallel 
; tubes,  containing  coral  insects. 

TU'BULAK,  having  the  form  of  atuhe  or 

■ ^ ^UBULA'RES,  in  natural  history,  a ge- 
\ nus  of  zoophytes,  formed  of  brancliiiig 
1 tubes,  continuing  coral  animals. 

1 TU'BULOUS,  in  botany,  having  a bell- 
shaped  border,  with  Hve  reflex  segments, 
. rising  from  a tube;  as,  a iubulous  floret. 

TU'EHUAY,  the  third  day  of  tiic  week, 
: answering  to  the  dies  Martin  of  the  Ko- 
\ mans,  but  dedicated  by  the  Saxons  to 
1 Tuisco.  The  peculiar  attribute  of  the  deity 

worshipped  under  this  name  is  not  clearly 
known. 

TU'FA,  in  mineralogy,  porous  volcanic 
stones,  containing  much  earthy  matter. 
They  are  formed  either  by  the  concretion 
of  loose  volcanic  dust  or  cinders,  cemented 
by  water,  or  by  the  consolidation  of  mud 
thrown  out  of  volcanoes. Tu/aceoust  per- 

taining to  tufa. 

TUILERIES,  the  residence  of  the  French 
mounrehs,  on  the  right  back  of  the  Seine, 
in  Paris.  It  was  begun  by  Catharine  de 
Medici,  uife  of  Henry  Jl.  in  1564,  and  the 
latest  additions  made  to  it  were  by  Napo- 
leon, in  1808.  The  exterior  of  theTuileries 
is  deticient  in  harmony,  having  been  built 
at  different  times,  and  on  very  different 
plans,  but  the  interior  is  magnificent. 

TU'LIP  (fuh'pa),in  botany,  a plant  and 
flower  belonging  to  the  genus  Liliacea,  of 
a great  variety  of  colours,  and  much  culti- 
vated for  its  beauty.  The  tulip  has  always 
been  a favourite  plant  with  the  Belgians 
and  Dutch;  and,  about  a century  after  its 
introduction,  the  mania  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  in  those  countries  that  more  than 
two  thousand  dollars  were  often  given  for 
a single  root.  It  is  still  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Holland. 

TU'lilP-TREE,  an  American  tree  of  the 
genus  Lyriodendron.  Its  luxuriant  growth, 
as  well  as  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  its 
foliage  and  flowers,  entitle  it  to  rank  among 
the  most  magnificent  plants  which  grace 
tlie  forests  of  America.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  showy,  (variegated  with  differeut 
colours,  among  which  yellow  predominates) 
and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  tulip. 
In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  con- 
stitutes, alone,  very  considerable  tracts  of 
the  forest,  and  has  been  found  140  feet 
high,  with  a stem  20  feet  in  circumference. 
The  heart  of  the  wood  is  of  a light  yellow 
colour,  and  the  sap  white:  the  grain  is  fine 
and  compact;  it  is  easily  wrought,  polishes 
well,  and  is  sufliciently  strong  for  purposes 
requiring  great  solidity.  Tlic  timber,  in 
short,  uniting  strength  with  lightness  and 
durability,  is  applicable  to  almost  all  pur- 
poses, and  is  very  extensively  used. 

TU'MOUR,  in  medicine,  the  morbid  en- 
largement of  a particular  part,  without  I 
being  caused  by  inflammation. 

TU'MULUS,  a barrow  or  mound  of  earth 
in  ancient  times  raised  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  Barrows  of  loose  stones  or  of 
dark  mould  and  flints  arc  very  common  in 
England;  and  urns  containing  the  ashes 
of  tiiosc  who  have  here  been  buried,  with 
spears,  swords,  shields,  bracelets,  bends,  i*tc. 
are  among  the  priiicioal  contcnls.  Wcfliid, 
indeed,  that  these  rude  funeral  monuments 
are  met  with  in  most  countries. 

TUN,  n measure  of  capacity  for  liquids. 

1 The  English  tun  contains  two  pipes,  or 
{ four  hogsiiends,  or  252  gallons, 
j TU'NIC  ngnrincnt  worn  w’ltliin 

‘ doors  by  the  Romans  of  both  sexes,  under 
' the  toga;  flic  slaves  and  common  people 
; only  appearing  in  it  abroad.  The  senators 
1 wore  a tunic  witii  a broad  stripe  {clavus)  of 
purple  sewed  on  the  breast:  the  ctpiites  | 

VITAI,  TBL’TnH  ARK  RfCII  AS  UAVK  BKI.ATIOJI  OKl.T  TO  LIVIKO  nOniRK.  7 


■'lu 


THE  TULIP  DERIVES  ITS  NAME  FROM  ITS  RESEMBLANCE  TO  THE  EASTERN  HEAD-DRESS  CALLED  TULIPAN,  OR  TURBAN, 


TUK  FIRST  TU>NBL  EXCAVATED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  WAS  BY  MR.  BRINDLEY,  ON  THE  DUKE  OF  BRIDGEWATER’S  CANAL  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 


THE  THAMES  TUNNEL  WAS  COMMENCED  AT  EOTUEBUITUK,  IN  1825. 


tur]  Vti)e  Scientific  anti  ILitcrarn  Creasurn ; [xj;a 

liad  narrow  stripes.  Hence  the  terms  lati- 
clavii  and  angusticlavii,  applied  to  persons 
of  these  orders. In  anatomy,  a mem- 

brane that  covers  or  composes  some  part 
or  organ  ; as,  the  tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye ; 
the  tunics  of  the  stomach,  or  the  mem- 
branous and  muscular  layers  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

TU'NICATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a bulb  composed  of  numerous  concentric 
coats,  AS  an  onion. 

TUN'NEL,  a subterraneous  passage. 
Some  are  cut  through  hills  to  continue  the 
lines  of  canals,  from  half  a mile  to  two  or 
three  miles  long ; others  are  formed  on  the 
lines  of  railroad,  where  steep  hills  render 
them  necessary. That  extraordinary  un- 

dertaking, the  Thames  Tunnel,  which  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  first  ever 
made  under  a river,  succeeds  a prototype, 
constructed  in  a somewhat  different  man- 
ner, by  queen  Semiramis,  under  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Babylon,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  since.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
after  describing  the  bridge  which  she  erect- 
ed over  the  river,  and  two  palaces  which  she 
built  on  the  banks  at  the  ends  of  it,  tells  us 
that  she  sunk  a square  tank  300  furlongs  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  35  feet  deep,  hned 
with  brick  and  cemented  with  bitumen ; and 
having  turned  the  river  into  it,  she  made  a 
passage  in  form  of  a vault — a tunnel — from 
one  palace  to  the  other,  the  arches  of  it  being 
built  of  firm  and  strong  brick,  and  plas- 
tered over  on  both  sides  with  bitumen,  four 
cubits  thick.  Its  walls  were  twenty  bricks 
in  thickness  rising  twelve  feet  above  the 
arches,  and  its  breadth  was  fifteen  feet. 
The  work  being  completed  in  260  days,  the 
Euphrates  was  turned  into  its  channel 
again,  and  flowed  over  it ; so  that  Scraira- 
mis  could  go  from  one  pnlace  to  the  other 
without  passing  over  the  river. 

TUNG'STEN,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  and 
a metal  obtained  from  it,  the  same  name 
being  given  to  each.  The  ore  is  of  a yel- 
lowish or  grayish  white  colour,  of  a lamellar 
structure,  and  infusible  bv  the  blowpipe. 
It  occurs  massive  or  crystalizcd,  usually  in 
octahedral  crystals.  The  metal  is  procured 
in  small  panes  as  fine  ns  sand,  of  a strong 
metallic  lustre,  and  of  an  iron  gray  colour. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  metals,  and 
very  brittle. 

TUR'BAN,  a head-dress  worn  by  most 
Oriental  nations,  of  very  various  forms,  but 
consisting  generally  of  a piece  of  line  cloth 
or  linen  wound  round  a cap.  The  cap  is 
red  or  green,  roundish  on  the  lop,  and 
quilted  with  cotton.  The  Turkish  sultan’s 
turban  contains  three  heron’s  feathers, 
with  many  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones.  The  grand  vizier  has  two  heron’s 
fcatlicrs ; other  officers  but  one. 

TUR'BAN-SHELL,  in  conchology,  a 
genus  of  shells,  of  a spheroidal  shape ; the 
animal  inhabiting  which  is  a species  of  sea- 
urchin. 

TUR'BARY,  inlaw,  tlie  right  of  digging 
turf  on  another  man’s  land.  Common  of 
turbary^  is  the  liberty  which  a tenant  en- 
joys of  digging  turf  on  the  lord’s  waste. 

TUR'BINATED,  in  conchology,  wreathed 
conically  from  a larger  base  to  a kind  of 

apex. In  botany,  shaped  like  an  inverted 

cone;  narrow  at  the  base,  and  broad  at  t^he 
apex. 

TUR'BINITE,  a fossil  or  petrified  shell 
of  the  turbo  kind. 

TUR'BITH,  or  TUR'BETH,  a root  used 
in  the  materia  medica  as  a cathartic.  It  is 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a species  of  con- 
volvulus.  Turbith  mineral,  is  the  yellow 

precipitate  subsulphate  of  mercury. 

TUR'BO,  in  conchology,  a genus  of  uni- 
valve shells,  with  a long,  wide,  and  depressed  . 
mouth,  in  some  species  approaching  to  a 
round  shape,  and  in  some  having  teeth,  in  | 
others  not.  They  all  grow  naiTow  towards 
the  base,  are  auriculated,  and  terminate  in  1 
a very  long  and  sharp  point.  ! 

TUR'BOT,  in  ichthyology,  a fish  of  the 
genns  Pleuronecfes,  It  grows  to  the  weight  ; 
of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  and  is  one  of  i 
the  most  esteemed  fish  at  table,  being  ex- 
quisitely flavoured  and  delicious.  Very  con- 
siderable quantities  of  turbot  are  taken  on 
our  north-western  coasts,  but  a preference  I 
is  generally  given  to  those  caught  by  the  j 
Dutch.  t 

TUR'DUS,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  j 
birds,  of  which  there  are  135  species,  the  * 
chief  of  which  are  the  thrush,  the  throstle, 
the  field-fare,  the  black-bird,  and  the  water- 
ousel. 

TUR'KEY,  in  ornithology,  a large  domes- 
tic fowl,  the  Meleagris  gallopavo.  Wild  tur-  - 
keys  abound  in  the  forests  of  America,  and  - 
domestic  turkeys  are  bred  in  most  countries  . 
of  Europe.  The  cock  is  very  proud  and  iras- 
cible, and  struts  about  with  his  tail  expanded 
when  moved  either  by  pride  or  anger.  The  | 
flesh,  when  young,  furnishes  a table  luxurv.  | 
TURMERIC,  or  INDIAN  SAFFRON,  j 
in  botany,  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  longa,  j 
Externally  it  is  grayish,  but  internally  of  a * 
deep  bright  yellow  or  saffron  colour.  It  i 
has  a slight  aromatic  smell,  and  a bitterish 
taste.  It  is  used  for  dyeing,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  a medicine;  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  j 
as  a seasoning  for  ragouts  and  other  dishes,  j 
as  well  as  constituting  a principal  ingredient  | 
in  curry  powder.  | 

TUR'MERITE,  a rare  mineral  ocnirring  i 
in  small  crystals  of  a yellowish  brown  , 
colour,  externally  brilliant  and  translucent. 
It  contains  aluminc,  lime,  magnesia,  and  a | 
small  portion  of  iron.  | 

TURN  ING,  in  mechanics,  a very  ing^  , 
nious  and  useful  art,  by  which  a great  ran-  | 
ety  of  articles  arc  manufactured,  by  cut-  i 
ting  dr  fashioning  them  w hile  they  revoWe 
upon  an  axis  or  line,  which  generally  remains 
immovable.  Every  solid  substnuce  iu  na-  j 
tureinay  be  submitted  to  this  process,  and  i 
tccordingly  we  have  articles  turned  in  the  | 
metals,  m wood,  in  pottery,  in  stone,  in 
ivory,  &c.  The  simplest  process  of  turning 
is  tlial  of  the  potter,  who,  in  the  first  ■ 

of  forming  his  ware,  sticks  a piece  of  soft 
clay  upon  a w heel,  or  fiat  table,  while  it  re-  j 
volvcs  horizontally,  and  in  this  state  of  j 

tatioii  of  the  clay,  he  fashions  it  with  the  j 

THE  TUn.MKIUC  BOOT  MUST  BE  BEDUCKD  TO  POWDRB  TO  BE  TIT  TOR  US*. 
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VtlWRE  910  1RLI.OW  GOl.OUH  MO  RICH  On  nniOMT  AM  TUUMKIWC,  HUT  IT  Iti  IMrOflnilll.K  TO  IMTAUT  TO  IT  MUPFICIRIT  1)  U 11 A H 1 M T Yc 


TUn:<rxK£s  were  first  legally  erected  engla^’d,  in  16G3. 


"31  ISTcto  Qutionary  of  if;c  loellcs  Tcttrcs.  [typ 


greatest  facility  into  vessels  of  every  de- 
scription. But  in  most  operations  of  the 
art  the  revolving  body  is  cut  or  shaved  by 
applying  a chiseb  or  other  suitable  tool, 
to  Us  surface,  while  in  motion ; which  re- 
quires iirmuess  in  the  action,  or  axis  of  ro- 
tation, and  also  that  the  tool  itself  should 
be  steadily  supported.  The  instrument,  or 
apparatus  for  these  purposes,  is  called  a 
latkt.  The  art  of  turning  is  most  exten- 
sivelv  applicable  in  all  the  mechanic  arts ; 
for  the  hardest  metals  and  the  most  pon- 
derous artillery,  as  well  as  the  softest  wood 
and  the  most  delicate  pivots  in  a watch,  can 
be  fashioned  by  the  turning-lathe. 

TURNIP,  in  botany,  a bulbous  plant, 
the  Brtuiica  rapa,  extensively  cultivated 
for  its  esculent  root.  Turnips  are  a whole- 
some article  of  food,  much  in  use.  The 
large  rooted  varieties  have  been  employed 
for  fodder,  during  the  winter  season,  from 
time  immemorial.  The  ruta  baga,  or  Swe- 
dish turnip,  has  a large  root,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  hue. 

TURN'PIKES,  the  name  given  to  the 
toll  gates  on  the  public  roads,  the  ancient 
gate  being  a mere  pole  or  pike.  The  turn- 
pike roads  are  formed  under  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  managed  by  commissioners, 
trustees,  and  surveyors.  [See  Roads.] 
TURN'SOLE,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Heliotropium ; so  named  because  its 
dower  is  supposed  to  turn  towards  the 
sun. 

TUR  PENTINE,  a transparent  resinous 
substance  procured  from  diderent  species 
of  the  pine  and  dr.  The  best  sort  comes 
• from  North  America.  The  method  of  ob- 
taining it  is  by  making  a series  of  incisions 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  tur- 
pentine exudes,  and  falls  down  into  recep- 
tacles prepared  to  receive  it.  English  tur- 
pentine is  from  the  Scotch  fir ; Venice  tur- 
pentine, which  is  more  thin  and  aromatic, 
^18  derived  from  the  pinut  larix;  and  the 
common  American  tu^entine  comes  from 
:he  pinux  palunirit.  To  obtain  the  oil  of 
*nrjH>iitine,  the  juice  is  distilled  in  an  appa- 
atiis  like  a common  still. 

TURPENTINE  TREE,  in  botany,  a 
rce  of  the  genus  Pintacia,  which  produces 
tot  only  its  proper  fruit,  but  a kind  of 
lom  or  excrescence,  made  by  the  puncture 
if  an  insect,  w hich  appears  on  the  surface 
if  its  leaves. 

TUR  QUOISE,  or  TURK'OIS,  a mineral 
f a beautiful  sky-hluc  colour,  occurring  in 
bin  layers,  or  in  rounded  masses.  It  is 
estitute  of  lustre,  but  suKceptiblcof  a high 
olish,  and  is  much  used  in  jewellery,  it 
mtrasts  well  with  diamonds  and  pearls 
?t  in  gold,  boine  naturalists  say  that  the 
irqiiotse  is  a bone  impregnated  witheupre- 
i«  imrticles,  and  not  a real  stone. 
TURTLE.  [See  Tortoise.] 
TURTLE-DOVE,  in  oniithology,  a bird 
'the  genti^  Columba  ; a wild  species,  whose 
ife  is  plaintive  and  tender.  [See  Pigeon.] 
T U R'T  L E - S II  K L L,  An  conchology,  a 
■autiful  species  of  .1/urrj; ; also,  ntorluisc- 

TUS^JAN  ORDER,  one  of  the  orders  of 


architecture,  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
massive,  and  most  simple. 

TUS'SIS,  in  medicine,  a cough. 

TUSSILA'GO,  iu  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngenesia,  order  2 Poly- 
gamia  superjlua.  The  species  include  com- 
mon colUs-foot,  white-colUs-foot,  &c. 

TU'TENAG,  a met  allic  compound  brought 
from  China,  called  Chinese  copper  or  white 
copper.  It  consists  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
iron. 

TUTTO,  or  TUT'TI,  in  Italian  music,  a 
direction  for  all  to  play  in  full  concert. 

TUTTY,  in  mineralogy,  an  argillaceous 
ore  of  ziuc,  found  in  Persia,  formed  on 
cylindric  moulds  into  tubular  pieces,  like 
the  bark  of  a tree.  Tutty  is  also  fonned  by 
fusing  bi*ass  or  copper,  mixed  with  blende, 
w hen  it  is  incrusted  in  the  chimneys  of  the 
furnace. 

TWAITE,  in  archaiology,  wood  grubbed 
up  and  turned  into  arable  land. 

TWELFHTNDI,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  men  of  the  highest  rank,  w ho  w ere 
assessed  at  1200  shillings;  and  if  any  injury 
were  done  to  such  persons,  satisfaction  was 
to  be  made  according  to  their  worth. 

TWl'LIGHT,  the  faint  light  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  by  the  sun,  some 
time  before  rising,  and  after  setting;  arising 
from  the  reflection  of  the  sun*s  rays  from 
the  aqueous  vapours  and  atmosphere  over- 
head, which  produce  this  effect  in  our  cli- 
mate to  the  height  of  44  miles.  The  morn- 
ing twilight  begins,  and  the  evening  twilight 
ends,  when  the  sun  is  about  eighteen  de- 
grees below  the  horizon.  At  the  poles, 
wlicre  there  are  six  months  day  and  six 
months  night,  the  twiliglit  continues  about 
two  months,  so  that  a great  part  of  the  half 
year’s  night  is  illuminated. 

TYM'PAN,  a part  of  a printing-press, 
consisting  of  a frame  covered  with  parch- 
ment, on  which  the  blank  sheets  arc  put  in 
order  to  be  laid  on  the  form  to  be  impressed. 

Tympan,  in  architecture,  that  part  of 

the  bottom  of  the  pediments  which  is  en- 
closed between  the  cornices.  In  carpentry, 
it  is  applied  to  the  punnels  of  doors  in  the 
same  sense. 

TYMPANriES,  orTYMTANY,  in  me- 
dicinc,  a flatulent  distension  of  the  belly. 

TYM'PANUM,  in  anatomv,  the  drum  or 

barrel  of  the  car. In  architecture,  the 

fiat  surface  or  space  within  a pediment. 

In  mechanics,  a wheel  placed  round  an 

axis. Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 

tympanum  was  a musical  instrument,  not 
unlike  the  tambourine,  beaten  with  the 
hand. 

TYPE,  in  theology,  a sign  or  symbol ; a 
figure  of  something  to  come ; ns,  the  paschal 
lamb  was  a type  of  Christ.  To  the  word 
in  this  sense  is  opposed  antitype;  Christ, 
therefore,  is  the  antitype.— ^\w  natural 
history,  by  type  is  meant  a general  form, 
such  ns  is  common  to  tiic  species  of  a gemis, 
or  the  individual  of  a species. 

TYPE  FOUNDING,  the  art  and  prac- 
tice of  inanufncturing  metal  letters  used 
by  printers.  The  type,  or  pattern  of  the 
letter,  is  first  cut  on  a steel  punch,  and 


\ 
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THE  WAVED  WORK  ON  WATCH  CASES  AND  TRINKETS  IS  CALLED  nOSK-WORK. 
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THE  TURTLK-DOTE  IS  CBLEBBATSD  FOB  ITS  CONJUGAL  ATTACHMENT,  AND  IS  FOUND  IN  ALL  THE  TEMTEBATE  PARTS  OP  THE  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT. 


TUB  TQIIITY  TYRANTS  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY  WERE  THE  GENERALS  OF  GALLIENUS,  WHO  DECLARED  THEMSELVES  INDEPENDENT  MASTERS  OF  THE  PROVINCES. 


LOVE  TO  A YIELDING  HEART  18  A KING,  BUT  TO  A RESISTING  IS  A TYRANT." 


ule] 
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then  sunk  in  a matrix  of  brass  or  copper, 
about  an  inch  ami  a half  long,  and  thick  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  letter  it  is  to 
contain.  The  fused  type-metal  is  then 
poured  into  the  mould,  and  afterwards 
loosened  from  the  matrix  merely  by  remov- 
ing the  pressure  from  the  spring.  A type- 
foundry  is  provided  with  several  furnaces, 
each  surmounted  with  an  iron  pot  contain- 
ing the  type-metal,  which  consists  of  three 
parts  of  lead  and  one  of  antimony.  The 
dexterity  of  the  founder  is  really  surpris- 
ing; for  every  movement  is  executed  witli 
such  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision, 
that  a skilful  w'orkman  will  cast  500  letters 
in  an  hour.  The  types  are  then  taken  by  a 
boy,  w'hose  business  it  is  to  break  off  the 
superfluous  metal ; and  this  he  does  so  ra- 
pidly as  to  clear  three  or  four  thousand  per 
hour.  From  his  hands  the  types  go  to  the 
rubber^  who  sits  with  a grit-stone  slab  on  a 
table  before  him,  and  having  on  the  fore 
and  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  a piece 
of  tarred  leather,  passes  each  broad  side  of 
the  type  smartly  over  the  stone,  so  dex- 
trously,  as  to  be  able  to  rub  2000  types  in 
an  hour.  The  types  are  now  conveyed  to  a 
boy,  w'ho  sets  them  up  in  lines  in  a long 
shallow  frame,  wth  their  faces  uppermost. 
This  frame,  containing  a full  line,  is  put 
into  the  dresser^s  hands,  who  polishes  them 
on  each  side,  cuts  a groove  or  channel  in 


the  bottom  of  each,  and  renders  them  per- 
; fectly  symmetrical.  Each  letter  is  finally 
tied  up  in  lines,  and  a proportionate  num- 
ber of  each  sort  being  put  together,  a 
fount  of  type  is  ready  for  the  printing-oflice. 

TY'PHUS,  in  medicine,  a species  of  con- 
tinued fever,  characterized  by  great  debility, 
a tendency  in  the  fluids  to  putrefaction,  and 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever.  It  chiefly 
attacks  those  who  have  been  weakened  by 
any  previous  debilitating  cause,  or  who  are 
confined  in  unw'holesoihe  and  damp  situa- 
tions. 

TYPOG'RAPHY.  [See  Printing.] 

TYP'OLITE,  in  natural  history,  a stone 
or  fossil  which  has  on  it  impressions  or 
figures  of  plants  and  animals. 

TY'RANT,  one  w’ho  exercises  arbitrary  or 
excessive  pow’er.  A monarch  or  other  ruler 
who  by  injustice  or  cruel  punishment,  or 
the  demand  of  unreasonable  services,  im- 
poses burdens  and  hardships  on  those 
under  his  control,  which  law  docs  not 
authorize,  and  which  are  repugnant  to  the 

dictates  of  humanity. The  word  lyrantf 

in  its  original  signification,  merely  meant 
an  absolute  ruler;  but  the  abuse  of  the 
office  led  to  a different  application  of  the 
w'ord. 

TYRO' SIS,  in  medicine,  a disorder  in 
the  stomach  occasioned  by  the  milk  found 
curdled  in  it. 


U. 


U,  the  twenty-first  letter  and  the  fifth 
vowel  of  the  alphabet,  is  generally  pro- 
nounced nearly  like  eu  shortened  or  blend- 
ed; as  in  annuity,  enumerate,  mute,  duke, 
rale,  infuse.  In  some  words,  as  in  bull, 
pull,  full,  the  sound  of  u is  that  of  the  Ita- 
lian u,  the  French  on,  but  shortened.  Its 
other  sound  is  heard  in  tun,  ntw,  n<5,  snu5, 
&c. 

UBIQUITA'RIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, a sect  of  Lutherans  who  sprung  up  in 
Germany  about  the  year  1590,  and  main- 
tained that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
(ubique)  omnipresent,  or  in  every  place  at 
the  same  time. 

U'KASE,  in  Russia,  a proclamation  or 
imperial  order  published. 

UL'CER,  in  medicine,  a purulent  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  attended  with  a secretion  of 
pus,  or  some  kind  of  discharge.  Ulcers 
arise  from  a variety  of  causes,  and  arc  va- 
riously denominated,  as  gangre- 

nous, cancerous,  scrophulous,  carious,  &c. 

ULE-TIIEE,  in  botany,  the  Castilla,  a 
genus  of  trees,  whose  milky  juice  yields 
tliat  kind  of  clastic  gum  called  by  the 
Mexicans  ule. 

IJ'LK.X,  in  the  Linmran  system,  a genus 
of  plants,  class  1/  Dindelphia,  order -I  De- 


candria.  Also,  the  name  of  a shrub  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  the  ashes  of  which  were 
used  as  a lye  m separating  gold  from  all 
the  substances  wdth  which  it  was  mixed. 

UL'MIN,  in  chemistry,  a very  peculiar 
substance,  which  exudes  from  a species  of 
elm,  the  ulmus  nigra.  In  its  external  ap- 
pearance it  resembles  gum.  It  is  solid, 
hard,  of  a black  colour,  and  possesses  con- 
siderable lusti’c. 

U L'NA,  in  anatomy,  the  larger  bone  of  ibc 
fore-arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist;  it  is  large  at  its  upper  extremity, 
and  grows  gradually  smaller  towards  the 
wrist.  Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  to  support 
and  regulate  the  motions  of  the  radius.  | 
UI/NAR,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for  the  . 
artery  and  vein  belonging  to  the 
ULTIMATUM  (from  ultimns,  last),  in 
modern  diplomacy,  the  final  conditions  of-  | 
fcrcd  for  the  settlement  of  a dispute,  or  the  | 
basis  of  a treaty,  between  two  govern-  ; 
ments.  The  word  is  also  used  for  any  final  i 
proposition  or  condition.  | 

ULTllA,  a prefix  to  certain  words  in  < 
modern  politics,  to  denote  those  members  , 
of  a party  who  carry  their  notions  to  rx-  : 
cess.  In  179.*t,  those  persons  in  France  j 
were  called  ultra-revolutionists,  who  de- 
manded much  more  than  the  ronstiiutio^ 
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tb^  mdopteil  allowed.  When  the  Bourbons 
returned  to  France  in  1815,  the  words  ulira- 
royalUU  and  wltra-libcraU  were  much  used, 
and  have  become  common  wherever  politi* 
cal  oarties  exist. 

ULTRAMARrXE,  in  paintiofr,  a vala> 
able  pif^ment  affording  a beantiful  skf-blue 
cohmr.^^lts  name  uliramarine  is  derived 
from  bein^  brought  from  berond  sea,  tliat 
is  to  saf,  ^um  Hindostan  anu  Persia,  and  it 
was  oriipo^lT  obtained  only  from  the  rare 
mineral  lapU  lazuH.-^^VUramarine  arhetf 
a pi^ent  which  is  the  residuum  of  lapis 
laxuli,  after  the  ultramarine  has  been  ex> 
tracted. 

ULTRAMONTANE,  an  epithet  applied 
to  coontnes  which  lie  beyond  the  nioun> 
tain:  thus  France,  with  regard  to  Italy,  is 
an  ultramontane  country. 

Ul/VA,  in  botanv,  a genus  of  mosses, 
fonsiating  of  a merely  foliaceoos  substance 
formed  into  long  cylindrical  tubes. 

UM'BKL,  in  botany,  a sort  of  inflnres* 
cenee,  which  consists  of  aoomherof  flower- 
stalks  or  rays  spreading  from  a common 
centre.  It  is  simple  or  compound  ; in  the 
latter,  each  peduncle  liears  another  little 
umbel  or  nmMllicle.  Hence  uotfjellate  and 
MmbeUi/erout,  bearioz  nmbels. 

UMI)ELLATiE,tue  45th of  theLinnaran 
natural  orders,  comprehending  umbellife- 
rous plants,  or  tb^aie  which  liave  flowers  in 
form  of  an  umhet,  as  fennel,  dill,  Ac. 

UM  BER,  in  painting,  a pigment  afford- 
ing a fine  dark-brown  colour.  Itisaduskr- 
crdoared  earth,  or  ore,  and  was  fonnerly 
brought  from  Umhria,  in  Italy.  It  is  used 
in  two  states;  the  flrst,  its  natural  one, 
with  the  simple  precaution  of  lerigation,  or 
• washing;  the  second,  that  in  which  it  is 
found  after  being  burnt.  Tlie  hoes  of  burnt 
and  unburot  umoer  greatly  diflfcr  from  each 
‘Other.— In  ornithology,  a fowl  of  the 

grallic  order,  inhabiting  Africa. In  ich- 

tbvoh>gy,  a flsb  of  tlic  tmttaceous  kind, 
called  also  the  grayli/zg;  a fresh- water  fish 
flavour. 

UMBILTCAL,  in  aifatomy,  an  epithet 
for  whatever  pertaius  to  the  navel;  as  a/a- 
hiUral  vessels,  nmhtlUtil  region.  -In  bo- 
tany, K«5i/i>al  vessels  are  the  small  vessels 
which  pass  from  the  heart  of  the  seed  into 
(he  ^:>fe  seed-lobes,  and  are  supposed  to 
imbibe  the  saccharine,  farinaceous,  or  oily 
^matter  which  is  to  sup(K>rt  the  new  ve- 
ic  ^etable  in  its  germiuatmn  and  early  growth. 

UMBfI/ICATK,  to  botany,  formed  in 
.he  middle  like  a navel;  as  a flower,  fruit, 
>r  leaf. 

U.M'BO,  the  hots  or  protuberant  part  of 
i shield. 

U.MB(/LDILITE,  a recent!/ discovered 
^esuvian  mineral,  whose  primitive  form  is 

right  rectangular  prism,  with  a square 
‘asc,  and  of  a greenish  yellow  colour,  in- 
lining  to  brown. 

UMnREL'LA,aeanop7  or  skreen  carried 
ver  head  in  hot  climatea  as  shelter  from 
oe  tun,  and  in  all  climates  as  shelter  from 
le  rain.  It  is  fr/rined  of  silk,  oilton,  or 
!ber  material,  extended  on  stripsof  elaitic 
<haleb<ine,  fastened  to  a stick.  Umbrellas 


are  of  Asiatic  origin.  They  were  first  in- 
troduced in  London  about  1/75,  and  are 
now  become  articles  of  general  use  and  ex- 
tensive manufacture. 

UN,  in  philology,  a particle  of  negation, 
giving  to  words  to  which  it  is  prefixed  a ne- 
gative signification.  Un  and  in  were  for- 
merly UMtd  indifferently  for  this  purpose; 
but  the  tendency  of  modem  usage  is  to 
prefer  the  use  of  tn,  in  some  words,  where 
an  was  before  use<L  It  is  prefixed  gene- 
rally to  adjectives  and  participles,  but 
sometimes  ^so  to  verbs,  as  in  unbend,  un- 
bind,  8ic. 

U'aNA  VCyCE  [Latin],  with  one  voice; 
unanimously. 

UNBELIET,  in  the  sense  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  si^ifies  a disbelief  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  a distrust  of  God's 
promises,  Ac. 

UN'CIAL,  pertaining  to  letters  of  a large 
size,  used  in  ancient  manuscripts. 

UN'CIFORM,  in  anatoroy,  an  epithet 
for  a bone  (o»  unciforme) , being  the  last 
bone  of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus  or 
wrist ; so  named  from  its  hook-like  process, 
which  projects  from  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

UNX'iNATE,  in  botany,  hooked  at  the 
end. 

UNCTION,  the  anointing  with  conse- 
crated oil,  a practice  among  the  Jews  in 
consecrating  kings  and  priests;  also  still 
in  use  at  coronations:  and  is  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  church. 
It  is  performed,  in  cases  of  mortal  disease, 
by  anointing  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  with 
oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  and  accom- 
panied with  prayers,  'flie  anointing  of  per- 
sons who  are  on  their  death-bed  is  called 
extreme  unction, 

UNDKIUJTANI/ING,  the  Inlellcctual 
faculty,  or  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  apprehends  the  real  state  of 
things  presented  to  it,  or  by  which  it  re- 
ceives or  c/irnprehends  the  ideas  which 
others  express  and  intend  to  communicate. 

UNOERWRITEU,  one  who  undersigns 
a policy  of  insurance  on  a ship  or  its  cargo, 
at  a certain  rate  per  cent. 

UNDULATION,  a waving  motion  or 
vibration;  as,  the  undulation*  of  water  or 
air,  or  the  unduUithne  o(  sound.  The  un- 
dulations of  a fluid  sre  propagated  in  con- 
centric circles.  ——In  su^ery,  undulation 
denotes  a certain  motion  of  the  matter  of  an 
abscess  when  pressed,  which  indicates  its 
maturity  or  fltness  for  opening. 

UNT/L'KaNT,  in  medicine,  a soft  compo- 
sition used  as  a topical  remedy,  as  for  sores, 
hums,  Ac.  An  unguent  is  s/fftcr  than  a 
cerate,  but  of  a finner  consistence  than  a 
liniment. 

UNGUIfrULATK,  in  botany,  like  a 
claw  ; having  a nsrrowed  base,  as  the  petal 
In  apolypet^ous  c//rolla. 

UNT/uLA,  in  geometry,  a sertion  or 
part  of  a cylinder,  cutoff  by  a plane  oblique 
to  the  base.  | 

UMCAI*'BI’LAU,  in  botany,  having  one 
cap»ule  to  each  flower,  as  a pericarp. 

U'aNK.’OUN,  an  animal  with  one  horn. 
According  to  an  examination  of  the  ac-  I 
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counts  given,  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
of  the  unicorn,  the  opinion  of  its  fabulous 
character,  which  has  prevailed  since  the 
time  of  Buffon,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 
sufficient  grounds.  In  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Meroe,  says  Von  Zach,  a beast  of 
this  description  is  found,  of  the  size  of  a 
cow,  and  the  form- of  an  antelope;  and  the 
male  has  upon  its  forehead  a long  and 
straight  horn. 

UNIF'LOROUS,  in  botany,  bearing  one 
flower  only. 

UNIFOllM'ITY,  Act  of,  the  act  of  par- 
liament by  which  the  form  of  public  pray- 
ers, administx*ation  of  sacraments  and  other 
rites,  is  prescribed,  to  be  observed  in  all  the 
churches,  (1  Eliz.,  and  13  and  14  Car.  II.) 

UNILA'BIATE,  in  botany,  having  one 
lip  only,  as  a corolla. 

UNILAT'ERAL,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  flowers  growing  only  on  one  side  of  the 
common  peduncle,  as  a unilateral  raceme. 

UNILIT'ERAL,  consisting  only  of  one 
letter. 

U'NION,  or  Act  of  Union,  in  politics,  the 
act  by  which  Scotland  was  united  to  Eng- 
land, or  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  were 
. incorporated  into  one,  in  170/.  Also,  the 
legislative  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, in  1801. — The  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica are  also  sometimes  called  the  Union. 
Among  painters,  union  denotes  a sym- 
metry and  agreement  between  the  several 

parts  of  a painting. In  architecture, 

harmony  between  the  colours  in  the  mate- 
rials of  a building. In  ecclesiastical  af- 

fairs, the  combining  or  consolidating  of 
two  or  more  churches  into  one. In  sur- 

gery, union  by  the  first  intention,  signifies 
the  process  by  which  the  opposite  surfaces 
of  recent  wounds  grow  together  and  unite 
without  suppuration,  when  they  are  kept  in 
contact  with  each  other. 

U NISON,  in  music,  a coincidence  or 
agreement  of  sounds,  proceeding  from  an 
equality  in  the  number  of  vibrations  made 
in  a given  time  by  a sonorous  body.  Unison 
consists  in  sameness  of  degree,  or  similarity 
in  respect  to  gravity  or  acuteness,  and  is 
applicable  to  any  sound,  whether  of  in- 
struments or  of  the  human  organs,  &c. 

U NIT,  in  mathematics,  any  known  de- 
terminate quantity,  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  which  any  other  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  is  measured. 

UNITA'RIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
a sect  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  ascribe  divinity  to  God  the  Father 
only.  Unitaria7ii8ni  in  England  dates  al- 
most 08  far  back  as  the  Reformation  ; and 
under  the  names  of  .'Vrinnism  and  Soci- 
nianism,  its  followers  have  at  times  endured 
much  persecution.  Unitarians  profess  to 
derive  their  views  from  Scripture,  and  to 
make  it  the  ultimate  arbiter  in  all  religious 
questions  ; and  they  assert  that,  interpreted 
according  to  the  settled  laws  of  language, 
the  uniform  testimony  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no  per- 
sonal existence  distinct  from  tlic  Fnilicr, 
and  that  the  Son  is  also  a derived  and  de- 
pendent being.  I 
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0'NITY,  in  theology,  is  of  two  kinds, 
unity  of  faith,  and  unity  of  spirit.  Unity 
of  faith,  is  an  equal  belief  of  the  same 
truths  of  God,  and  possession  of  the  grace 
of  faith  in  like  form  and  degree.  Unity  of 
spirit  is  the  oneness  which  subsists  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  saints,  by  which  the 
same  spirit  dwells  in  both,  and  both  have 
the  same  disposition  and  aims. 

U'NIVAUVE  SHELLS,  in  conchology, 
those  of  a singlc'piece,  as  snails,  &c.,  zdl  3f 
which  possess  locomotion. 

UNIVER'SALISTS,  in  theology,  those 
who  bold  the  doctrine  that  all  men  will  be 
saved  or  made  happy  in  a future  life. 

U'NIVERSE,  the  collective  name  of 
heaven  and  earth ; or  totality  of  space,  and 
all  its  material  contents  and  phenomena, 
of  whose  boundless  extent  and  smallest 
parts,  finite  beings  can  have  no  just  idea ; 
but  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  it  is  filled 
with  an  ethereal  fluid,  in  which  masses  of 
matter  are  equally  disposed  throughout 
space,  which  masses,  like  our  sun,  act  as 
centres  of  motion,  excite  luminosity,  and 
transfer  motion  and  momenta  to  subordi- 
nate spheres,  like  our  earth,  each  centre 
being  uullious  of  millions  of  miles  distant 
from  the  others.  It  appears,  too,  that  these 
centres  form  among  themselves  distinct 
clusters  of  countless  thousauds  of  centres, 
whose  distance  from  our  system  is  so  vast, 
that  although  the  clusters  arc  trillions  or 
quadrillions  of  miles  in  diameter,  they  do 
not  appear,  through  the  best  telescopes, 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  [See  As- 
tronomy, Planets,  &c.]  We  of  course 
kuow'  little  of  the  universe  by  actual  inspec- 
tion : its  infinity  escapes  the  grasp  of  our 
limited  vision  ; but  reasoning  leaas  us  to 
conclusions  far  beyond  the  reach  of  obser- 
vation. We  first  become  acquainted  with 
our  own  globe,  and  with  the  other  planets 
revolving  with  it  round  the  sun  ; and  from 
this  little  speck  in  the  universe  we  draw  our 
inferences  as  to  the  rest.  In  our  own  sys- 
tem, we  see  the  sun  forming  n fixed  centre, 
about  which  the  earth  and  the  other  pla- 
nets, with  their  moons,  regularly  revolve. 
Further  observation  teaches  us  that  the 
other  planets  of  the  solar  system  resemble 
the  earth  in  many  respects;  and  it  also 
appears  probable  that  the  fixed  stars  arc 
bodies  like  our  sun,  since  they  shine  by 
their  own  light,  and  never  change  their  re- 
lative positions.  Wherever  wc  turn  our 
eyes,  we  see  order,  connexion,  and  stabi-  , 
lity;  and  wc  suppose  these  laws  to  em- 
brace the  whole  universe,  which  thus  forms 
Q harmoniously  framed  whole.  ) 

UNIVER'SITY,  a name  applied  to  a na-  ’ 
tional  establishment  for  a linrral  cduca 
tion,  wherein  professors  in  the  scvornl 
branches  of  science  and  polite  literature 
are  maintained,  and  where  degrees,  or  ho- 
nours attached  to  the  attainments  of  srho- 
Inrs,  are  conferred.  Such  an  establishment 
is  called  a university  or  vnirerral  school,  as  j 
intended  to  enihraoe  the  ichole  rompash  of 
study.  The  universities  ot  Groat  Hntain 
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are  seated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  St.  An-  j 
drew's,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edin-  | 
burgh.  They  are  governed  by  chancellors, 
vice-chancellors,  proctors,  and  beadles ; and 
every  college  has  its  master  and  tutors ; ! 
there  are  also  public  lectures  of  professors  - 
in  every  established  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  students  and  all  the  members  wear  an 
ancient  costume,  consisting  of  trencher-  ' 
caps  and  gowns,  varied  according  to  their  [ 
degrees,  which  are  bachelors  of  arts,  divi-  ' 
nity,  law,  music,  medicine ; masters  of  arts,  , 
and  doctors  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic.  \ 
The  London  University  and  King^s  College, 
arc  two  collegiate  establishments  in  the 
metropolis,  of  recent  foundation,  which  | 
may  probably  be  the  precursors  of  others. 
Universities  in  their  present  form,  and  with  | 
their  present  pr^ilegcs,  are  institutions  : 
comparatively  modern.  They  sprang  from  ‘ 
the  convents  of  regular  clergy,  or  from  the 
chapters  of  cathedrals  in  the  church  of 
Itoaic,  where  young  men  were  educated  for 
holy  orders,  in  that  dpxk  period  when  tlie  j 
clergy  possessed  ail  tiie  little  erudition  ^ 
which  was  left  in  Europe.  Probably  in  , 
every  town  in  Europe  where  there  is  now  a | 
university,  which  has  any  claim  to  be  called  I 
ancient,  these  convents  were  seminaries  of  ' 
learning  from  their  first  institution ; for  it  : 
w*as  not  till  tlie  more  eminent  of  the  laity  | 
began  to  see  the  importance  of  literature  | 
and  science,  that^niversities  distinct  from  i 
convents  were  funded,  with  the  privilege 
of  admitting  to  degrees,  which  conferred 
some  rank  in  civil  society.  These  univer- 
sities have  long  been  considered  as  lay 
corporations;  but  as  a proof  that  they  had 
this  kind  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  pope  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  right  of  vesting  them 
with  all  fheir  privileges;  and  that,  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  every  university  in  Euronc 
conferred  its  degrees  in  all  the  faculties  uy 
authority  derived  from  a papal  bull.  The 
most  ancient  universities  in  Europe  arc 
those  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Sala- 
manca, and  Boiogna;  and  m the  two  Eng- 
lish universities,  the  first-founded  colleges 
are  those  of  University,  Ualiol,  and  Merton, 
in  the  former,  and  8t.  Peter's  in  the  latter. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  however,  w ere  uni- 
versities, or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
studies,  some  hundreds  of  years  before 
colleges  or  schools  were  built  in  them;  for  , 
the  former  flourished  as  a seminary  of  learn- 
ing tn  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the 
other,  if  we  may  credit  its  partial  historians, 
at  a period  still  earlier.  The  universities  of 
Bcotund  arc  four,  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow',  ! 
Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh.  In  Ireland  | 
there  is  but  one  university,  viz.  tliat  of 
Dublin,  founded  by  queen  Eliznijcth,  and 
very  richly  endowed. — We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  various  component 
parts  of  an  university;  in  doing  which  w'r 
will  first  speak  of  Cambridge;  and  conclude 
with  an  account  of  the  courseuf  instruction  ' 
pursued  at  Oxford.  Every  college  is  in  it-  j 
self  a corporate  body,  and  go^enicd  by  its  i 
own  statutes,  which  must,  however,  concur  | 
with  the  general  laws  of  the  university. 


formed  by  Elizabeth  on  previous  privileges, 
and  confirmed  by  parliament,  consequently 
they  are  the  basis  of  all  modern  regu- 
lations. Each  of  the  colleges  sends  depu- 
ties both  for  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government,  and  the  place 
of  their  meeting  is  termed  the  senate-house. 
Masters  of  arts,  doctors  in  divinity,  civil 
law',  and  physic,  who  have  their  names  in- 
scribed on  the  college  boards,  and  are  resi- 
dent at  Cambridge,  possess  votes  in  the 
above  assembly.  The  senate  consists  of 
two  classes,  which  arc  called  regents  or 
Don-regents,  with  a view  to  some  particular 
offices  assigned  by  the  statutes  of  the  uni- 
versity to  the  junior  division.  Masters  of 
arts  of  less  than  five  years'  standing,  and 
doctors  under  two,  form  the  regent,  or 
upper-house;  and  it  has  besides  the  term 
ot  white-hood  house,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  members  having  their  hoods  lined 
with  silk  of  the  above  colour ; the  remain- 
der constitute  the  non-regent,  or  black- 
hood  house  : doctors  of  more  than  two 
years'  standing,  and  the  public  orator  of  the 
university,  are  entitled  to  vote  in  either  of 
those  houses  at  pleasure ; exclusive  of 
which  there  is  a caput,  or  council,  com- 
posed of  the  vice  cliancellor,  a doctor  of 
each  faculty,  and  two  masters  of  arts,  who 
are  representatives  of  the  houses  already 
mentioned.  The  vice-chancellor  being  a 
member  of  the  caput  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
his  election  to  the  former  only  takes  place 
annually,  on  the  4th  of  November,  when 
the  senate  choose  him  from  the  masters  of 
the  sixteen  colleges;  but  that  of  the  caput 
occurs  after  the  same  interval,  on  the  l^th 
of  October,  iu  the  following  manner:  the 
vice-chancellor  and  the  two  proctors  seve- 
rally nominate  five  persons,  and  from  the 
fifteen  thus  proposed,  the  heads  of  colleges 
and  doctors  select  five,  generally  preferring 
the  vice-chancellor's  list.  This  officer  calls 
the  meetings  of  the  senate  by  a printed 
notice,  which  specifics  the  cause,  and  must 
be  suspended  in  the  halls  of  the  several 
colleges  three  days  previously  to  the  time 
appointed.  A congregation  of  the  members 
thus  summoned  may  proceed  to  business, 
and  a congregation  consists  of  any  number 
above  twenty-six,  including  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  the  senate,  who  arc  compelled  to 
attend  on  oath  personally,  or  by  their  legal 
deputies.  Exclusive  of  these  casual  meet- 
ings, there  nrp  statutable  congregations, 
for  conterring  degrees,  electing  officers,  &c. 
&c.  which  arc  held  without  notice.  A de- 
gree cannot  be  conferred  w ithout  passing  a 
grace  for  the  purpose;  nor  arc  they  ever 
conferred,  unless  the  persons  receiving 
them  previously  sign  a dedaratioii,  that 
thi'v  are  bonU  Jide  members  of  the  church 
of  England  as  by  law  established.  Ail  the 
officers  of  the  university,  foriiring  the  exe- 
cutive part  of  it,  are  chosen  hy  iTic  senate, 
the  principal  of  whom  is  the  chancellor, 
who  presides  in  all  cases,  mid  to  w liom  is 
cuiifided  the  sole  power  of  goveriittig,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  mayhem  and  felony  ; he  is 
besides  cx]>ccted  to  pnitcct  and  preserve 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  institu- 
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tioD,  and  to  see  that  strict  and  impartial 
justice  is  administered  in  every  case  to  the 
members ; and  that  all  this  may  be  insured, 
the  office  is  entrusted  to  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank.  Other  parts  of  his  official 
duty  are,  the  convoking  of  assemblies,  the 
sealing  of  diplomas,  letters  of  degrees,  pro- 
visions, &c,  given  by  the  university.  The 
high  steward  is  the  next  officer  in  conse- 
quence to  the  chancellor,  and  to  him  is 
granted  the  power  to  superintend  the  trial 
of  students  accused  of  felony,  within  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  is  one  mile 
in  every  direction  from  the  suburbs  of  the 
university;  he  is  also  empowered  to  hold  a 
leet,  according  to  the  established  charter 
and  custom,  and  is  permitted  to  have  a de- 
puty. The  vice-chanceUor^s  office  is  ex- 
plained by  his  title;  but  he  acts  as  a magis- 
trate for  the  university  and  county,  and 
must  be  the  head  of  some  college.  The  re- 
gents elect  two  proctors,  who  are  officers  of 
the  peace,  and  superintend  the  behaviour 
and  discipline  of  all  the  pupils,  and  may 
search  for  and  commit  to  prison  those 
abandoned  females  who  contribute  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  the  students  at  the  uni- 
versity. Exclusive  of  these  purposes,  the 
proctors  are  appointed  to  attend  the  con- 
gregations of  the  senate,  when  they  stand  in 
scrutiny  with  the  chancellor  or  vice-chan- 
cellor to  take  the  open  suffrages,  verbally 
and  written,  which  they  read,  and  finally 
pronounce  the  assent  or  dissent.  Although 
there  are  some  particular  parts  of  the  du- 
ties of  these  officers  which  may  be  con- 
sidered very  unpleasant,  yet  they  must  be 
masters  of  arts,  and  are  regents  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  and  are  enabled  to  determine 
the  seniority  of  all  masters  of  arts  at  the 
time  of  their  taking  that  degree.  Other 
officers  are  termed  moderators,  taxors,  scru- 
tators, a public  orator,  a commissary,  a re- 
gistrar, esquire  bedells,  and  librarians.  The 
moderators  act  as  the  substitutes  of  the 
proctors  in  the  philosophical  schools,  and 
alternately  superintend  disputations  and 
exercises  there,  and  the  examinations  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  taxors, 
like  the  moderators,  are  masters  of  arts  and 
regents  by  virtue  of  their  office,  which  is  to 
regulate  the  markets,  tlie  assize  of  bread, 
the  exactness  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
to  summon  all  offenders  into  the  commis- 
sary's court.  The  scrutators  arc  non-re- 
gents, and  theif  functions  arc  to  attend  at 
every  congregation,  to  rend  the  graces  in 
the  lower  house,  where  they  collect  the 
votes,  and  jmhlicly  pronounce  the  assent 
or  dissent  or  that  house.  The  public  orator 
holds  an  office  which  is  considered  ns  one 
of  the  most  honourable  in  the  university; 
he  is,  in  fact,  the  medium  oi*  the  senate 
upon  all  solemn  occasions,  reading  and  re- 
cording all  communications  to  and  from 
the  senate,  and  presenting  all  honorary  de- 
grees, accompanied  by  a suitable  speech. 
The  commissary  holds  his  office  under  the 
chancellor,  and  officiates  ns  assessor,  or 
assistant,  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court; 
besides  which,  he  holds  a court  of  record, 
where  all  causes  arc  subject  to  the  statute  \ 


and  civil  law  and  custom  of  the  university, 
and  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  held  are  all 
privileged,  and  scholars  under  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  The  registrar  attends 
himself,  or  by  deputy,  all  congregations,  to 
give  directions,  if  necessary,  for  the  correct  . 
wording  of  such  graces  as  are  propounded,  ' 
and  to  draw  un  any  that  the  vice-chancellor  . 
may  appoint ; to  receive  them  when  passed 
through  both  bouses,  and  to  register  them 
in  the  archives  of  the  university ; exclusive 
of  wliich  his  office  requires  him  to  record 
the  seniority  of  those  who  proceed  annually 
in  the  arts  or  faculties,  aCTecably  to  the 
schedules  furnished  to  him  by  the  proctors. 
The  esquire  bedells  attend  the  vice-chan- 
cellor during  all  public  solemnities,  pre- 
ceding him  with  their  insignia  of  silver 
maces;  they  also  attend  the  doctors  when 
present  in  the  regent  house;  and,  besides  ; 
many  other  duties  of  a similar  nature,  they  i 
attend  the  professors  and  respondents  in 
each  faculty  from  their  several  colleges  to 
the  schools,  collect  penalties  and  fines,  and 
summon  all  members  of  the  senate  to  the 
chancellor's  court.  "We  have  now  men- 
tioned the  different  officers  of  an  English 
university,  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  na-  : 
ture  of  the  subject  will  permit ; at  the  same 
time  we  may  observe,  that  none  can  be  more 
important,  or  can  more  deserve  explanation 
in  this  place.  There  are  two  courts  of  law 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  viz.  the  con- 
sistory court  of  the  chancellor,  and  the 
consistory  court  of  the  commissary.  The 
university  sends  two  members  to  the  impe- 
rial parliament  of  the  united  ki^edom,  who  1 
are  chosen  by  the  collective  body  of  the 
senate.  A council,  termed  the  university 
council,  appointed  for  various  purposes,  is  ■ 
composed  by  a grace  ot  the  senate,  and  a j 
solicitor  is  nominated  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor. The  syndics,  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  conduct  all  special  af- 
fairs, such  as  framing  laws,  regulating  fees, 
and  inspecting  the  library,  the  printing,  j 
buildings,  &c.  &c.  Those  of  the  university  | 
press  cannot  proceed  to  business  unless  ' 
the  vice-chancellor  and  four  others  arc  pro-  , 
sent  in  the  parlour  of  the  office.  All  the 
professors  of  the  sciences  are  allowed  sti- 
pends, which  arc  derived  from  various 
sources,  composed  of  the  university  chest, 
sums  from  government,  or  from  estates  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose. — Oxford  is  an 
establishment  for  the  juirposes  of  educa- 
tion, which  corresponds  to  a federal  body 
united  for  political  purposes.  As,  in  this 
latter  ease,  the  several  states  have  separate 
jurisdictions,  separate  duties,  and,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  separate  interests,  so  the  -cve- 
ral  colleges  and  halls  which  compose  the 
academical  body,  have  each  its  own  private  ( 
regulations  for  the  education  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  all  contribute  to  the  university 
education.  This  may  be  brought  underthe 
heads  of  public  examinations  and  college 
preparation.  In  its  early  constitution,  and 
in  the  gradual  additions  which  for  many 
ages  were  made  to  if,  the  system  now  fol- 
lowed in  the  (icmian  universities  was  kept 
in  view,  and  professorships  or  readerships 
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in  the  different  arts  and  sciences  were  es- 
tablished ; but  these  university  officers  are 
no  longer  the  main  sources  of  instruction. 
The  demand  for  instruction  created  by  the 
degree  examination,  is  met  almost  exclu- 
sively by  lectures  delivered  in  the  several 
colleges  and  halls,  or,  rather,  by  private  tu- 
tors in  the  colleges  and  halls ; so  exclusively 
indeed,  that,  although  some  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  essential  for  a degree,  and  a con- 
siderable proHciency  for  tlie  higher  class 
degrees,  tiic  Greek  professor  has  no  lec- 
tures. What  is  actually  required  for  a de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  is,  tlmt  the  stu- 
dent should  display  some  acquaintance 
viith  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  especially  with  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
set  forth  in  its  articles;  some  proficiency 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  ancient  philosophical  trea- 
tises, or,  in  lieu  of  this,  in  a portion  of 
ancient  history ; some  knowledge,  also,  ei- 
ther of  the  elements  of  logic  or  of  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry.  The  statute,  however, 
contemplates  the  probability  of  a much 
higher  standard  of  qualification  in  a por- 
tion of  the  students;  and  for  these  it  pro- 
vides honours  additional  to  that  of  a mere 
degree.  Their  names  are  printed,  arranged 
in  tour  classes,  according  to  a fixed  ston- 
dard  of  merit  for  each  class.  The  candi- 
date is  permitted  to  name  the  book  in 
which  he  wishes  to  be  examined ; and  the 
examiners  are,  besides,  at  liberty  to  exa- 
mine in  any  books  which  they  may  select. 
The  mathematical  examinations  are  con- 
ducted principally  by  means  of  printed 

auestions,  answered  in  writing.  A candi- 
ate  for  the  first  class  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally to  have  acquired  a knowledge  of, 
1.  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry  and 
trigonometry  ; 2.  the  differential  and  inte- 
gral calculus  and  its  applications;  3.  me- 
chanics, including  the  principles  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  solar  system,  embracing 
the  substance  of  the  three  first  sections  of 
Newton’s  Prindpia,  which  are  also  read  in 
the  original  forms ; 4.  the  principle  of  hy- 
drostatics, optics,  and  plane  astronomy. 
The  examinations  take  place  twice  a year. 
Prizes  are  given  for  the  encouragement  of 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  in  Latin 
and  English.  Tlierc  arc  also  public  scho- 
larships, which  operate  as  rewards  and  en- 
couragements of  general  proficiency  or  par- 
ticular acquirements.  These  include  clas- 
sical literature,  mathematics,  Hebrew,  and 
the  law.  The  university  also  affords  facili- 
ties for  the  acquirement  of  various  branches 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  oualification 
for  a degree.  Thus  the  several  professors 
«>f  geology,  chemistry,  and  many  other 
branches  of  science,  arc  always  provided 
with  classes,  often  with  numerous  ones. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  college  preparation 
for  the  public  examinations.  It  is  this  that 
really  constitutes  tlic  Oxford  education, 
riie  process  of  instruction  in  the  college  is 
)y  no  means  of  recitations.  Every  head  of 
i house  appoints  a certain  number  of  tu- 
ors  for  this  purpose.  Questions  arc  put 


by  the  tutor,  and  remarks  made  by  him  on 
the  book  which  is  the  subject  of  study.  He 
also  gives  directions  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  studying.  The  students  usu^y 
attend  two,  three,  or  four  tutors,  who  thus 
give  instruction  in  different  branches.  The 
college  tutor,  moreover,  has  interviews, 
from  time  to  time,  with  his  pupils,  sepa- 
rately, for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  in- 
dividual’s state  of  preparation  for  the  pub- 
lic examination,  assisting  him  in  his  diffi- 
culties, &c.  Besides  these  college  tutors, 
however,  there  are  private  tutors,  who  su- 
perintend the  studies  of  individuals,  and 
prepare  them  for  attendance  on  the  exer- 
cises of  the  college  tutors.  These  private 
tutors  arc  particularly  useful  to  that  large 
class  of  students  who  come  to  college  in- 
sufficiently prepared.  The  course  of  col- 
lege instruction  closes,  at  the  end  of  each 
term,  with  a formal  examination  of  each 
member  separately,  by  the  head  and  tutors, 
who  attend  for  this  purpose.  This  summing 
up  of  the  business  of  the  term  is  called,  in 
the  technical  language  of  the  place,  collec- 
tions, or  terminals.  Each  student  presents 
himself  in  turn,  with  the  books  in  which 
he  has  received  instruction  during  the 
term,  and,  in  many  colleges,  with  the  es- 
says and  other  exercises  which  he  has 
written,  his  analyses  of  scientific  works, 
abridgments  of  histories,  and  the  like.  In 
some  colleges  the  students  arc  required  to 
present,  for  their  examination,  some  book 
also,  in  which  thev  have  not  received  in- 
struction during  the  term.  Besides  the 
other  studies  pursued  in  the  colleges,  the 
students  write  weekly  short  essays  on  a 
given  subject,  occasionally  interchanged 
with  a copy  of  Latin  verses,  for  tliose 
skilled  in  versification.  The  libcralily  of 
donors  has  enabled  the  colleges  to  provide 
indirectly  for  the  promotion  of  study  by 
means  of  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and 
fellowships.  Every  college  and  hall  exa- 
mines, if  it  thinks  fit,  its  own  candidates 
for  admission,  and  pronounces,  each  accord- 
ing to  a standard  of  its  own,  on  their  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  the  university. — Such  is  the 
general  outline  of  an  English  university,  a 
constitution  the  work  of  ages,  with  nume- 
rous perfections,  and  wiili  very  few  errors, 
whatever  prejudice  may  advance  to  the  con- 
trary. Superficial  knowledge  is  held  in  no 
kinu  of  estimation  at  either  of  our  great 
Bcraiiiaries  ; the  very  essence  and  causes, 
as  well  as  effects,  must  be  explored  to  sa- 
tisfy the  expectations  of  the  various  pro- 
fessors, formed  by  long  experience  and  uu- 
Gxiiausted  assiduity ; and  wc  accordingly 
find,  that  from  these  pure  fountains  of  aca- 
demic lore  the  most  profound  linguists, 
the  most  able  theologians,  inaihcmaticians 
of  exemplary  skill  ami  assiduity,  philoso- 
phers, poets,  historians,  logicians,  and  men 
of  science,  In  the  most  comprehunsivc  sig- 
nification of  the  won),  arc  continunUy 
springing.  To  these  classic  haunts  every 
iiicinbcr  of  the  community  owes  n debt  of 
gratitude.  To  the  system  of  instruction 
there  pursued,  ami  to  the  collegiate  disci- 
pline-in spite  of  all  the  vulgar  clamour 
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and  prejudice  that  have  been  raised  against  ' 
our  universities — are  W’e  mainly  indebted, 
for  the  manly  patriotism  and  sound,  policy 
which  distinguish  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  British  senate,  for  the  graces 
of  forensic  eloquence  which  adorn  the  bar, 
and  for  the  pious  exhortations  which  are 
breathed  with  holy  fervour  from  the  pulpit. 
May  anarchy  never  raise  its  sacrilegious 
hand  to  despoil  our  universities  of  their 
well-earned  honours,  or  to  circumscribe 
the  sphere  of  their  vast  utility  ! 

UTAS  TREE  {Antiaria  Toxicaria),  in 
botany,  a tree  rendered  famous  for  its 
poisonous  qualities,  which,  however,  have 
been  very  much  exaggerated.  It  was  long 
believed  in  Europe,  that  this  tree  w'as  a so- 
litary one  situated  in  a valley  in  Java,  the 
pestilential  qualities  of  which  were  so  great, 
that  neither  herb  nor  animal  could  live 
within  many  miles  of  its  circle,  an^  that 
criminals  alone  were  sent  to  gather  poison 
from  it,  few  of  whom  ever  returned.  Dr. 
llorsfield  (in  the  Batavian  Transactions,  vol. 
vii.)  was  among  the  first  to  give  a correct 
account  of  the  poison-tree  of  Java.  He 
says  that,  though  the  ordinary  accounts  of 
it  are  fabulous,  still  there  exists  a tree  in 
Java,  from  the  sap  of  which  a fatal  poison 
is  prepared.  This  tree  is  the  “ Anchar," 
which  grows  in  greatest  abundance  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  stem 
is  cylindrical,  perpendicular,  and  rises  com- 
pletely naked  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy,  or  even  eighty  feet;  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  it  spreads  obliquely  like 
many  of  our  forest  trees.  The  bark  is 
whitish,  slightly  bursting  into  longitudinal 
furrows.  Near  the  ground  this  bark  is,  in 
old  trees,  more  than  half  an  incli  thick,  and 
when  wounded,  yields  copiously  the  milky 
juice  from  which  the  poison  is  prepared.  - 

UP  LAND,  a term  for  land  elevated  above 
the  meadows  and  plains  which  lie  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  near  the  sea,  or  between 
hills.  It  is  opposed  to  meadow,  marsh, 
swamp,  &c.;  and,  like  downs,  or  a gentle 
hilly  country,  uplands  are  particularly  valu- 
able as  afibrding  pasture  for  sheep. 

D R.-VNITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  or 
phosphate  of  uranium,  called  also  uran- 
glimmer.  It  is  of  a pale  gold  colour,  or  yel- 
lowish brown ; sometimes  of  an  apple- 
green  or  emerald  hue  ; and  occurs  crystal- 
ized  in  rectangular  prisms,  or  in  imperfect 
octahedrons. 

URA'NIUM,  a metal  discovered  in 
the  mineral  called  pcchblcndc.  It  is  soft 
and  brittle,  but  hardly  fusible  before  the 
idow-pipe;  but  with  phosphate  of  soda  and 
ammonia  it  melts  into  a grass-green  glass. 

URAN-0'ClIRE,  in  mineralogy,  pcch- 
blcudc,  an  ore  of  uranium,  containing  the 
metal  in  an  oxydized  state.  It  is  brown, 
grayish,  black,  and  brownish  black;  occur- 
ring massive,  globular,  reniforin,  and  pul- 
verulent. 

URANOL'OGY,  a discourse  or  treatise 
on  the  heavens;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
sublime  science  of  astronomy,  with  all  its 
phenomena,  discussed  philosophically. 

UKA'NUS,  the  name  generally  given  by 


the  continental  astronomers  to  the  Geor^ 
guim  Sidus,  or  planet  Uerachel. 

UR'CEOLATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a calyx  or  corolla  when  swelling  out,  or 
shaped  like  a pitcher. 

U'RETER,  in  anatomy,  the  membranous 
canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  each  . 
kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder.  I 

URETHRA,  in  anatomy, a membranous  \ 
canal  or  tube  which  serves  as  a passage  for 
the  discharge  of  the  urine. 

U'RIC  ACID,  in  chemistij,  the  acid  ob-  i 
tained  from  urinary  calculi.  It  is  also 
called  lithic  acid.  I 

URN,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  vase  of  a • 
roundish  form,  but  largest  in  the  middle,  I 
destined  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  • 
The  substances  employed  in  tbe  construe-  ; 
tion  of  these  vessels  are  numerous.  Amongst 
them  are  gold,  bronze,  glass,  terra  cotta,  : 
marble,  and  porphyry.  Many  have  been 
discovered  bearing  inscriptions ; others 
with  the  name  only  of  the  party  to  whose 
remains  they  were  devoted. — It  was  also 
customary  with  the  Romans  to  put  tbe 
names  of  those  who  were  to  engage  at  the 
public  games,  into  taking  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  drawn  out.  Into  ; 
such  a vessel  also  they  threw  tbe  notes  ' 

of  their  votes  at  the  elections. The  urn  ' 

(urnaj  was  also  a Roman  measure  for  li-  : 
quids,  containing  about  three  gallons  and 
a half,  wine  measure.  It  was  half  the  am- 
phora. 

UR'SA,  in  astronomy,  the  name  of  two  ^ 
northern  constellations,  namely,  Ursa  Ma-  j 
jor  and  Ursa  Minor,  the  Great  and  Little  j 
Bear  1 

UR'SULINES,  or  Nuns  of  St.  Ursula, 
a sisterhood  founded  by  St.  Angela  of  Bre-  j 
scia,  in  1537,  at  tirst  without  being  bound 
to  the  rules  of  the  monastic  life,  but  de-  ! 
votiug  themselves  merely  to  the  practice  of  j 
Christian  charity  and  tbe  education  of . 
children.  Many  governments,  which  abo-  ' 
lished  convents  hi  general,  “protected  the 
Ursulines  on  account  of  their  useful  la-  ; 
hours,  particularly  in  the  practiccof  attend- 
ing on  the  sick,  and  administering  to  their 
cure  and  their  comforts : good  creatures, 
forsooth,  as  the  facetious  Inroldsby  tells 
his  readers  in  Bentley’s  Miscellany, 

“ "Who  don’t  take  the  vows  ; but  half  Nun 
and  half  Lay, 

Attend  you;  and  when  you’ve  got  better, 
they  say, 

* You’re  excecdinglv  welcome  I There’s  no- 
thing to  pay.”’ 

UR'SrS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  nuimalt 
in  the  Liniiaian  system,  including  (Jm;  bear, 
bndeer,  &c. 

UUTICA  MAUrNA,  the  Ska-xfttlb, 
in  icbthyolog)',  a species  of  Medusa.  It 
appears,  as  floating  on  (he  wnier,  to  be 
I a mere  lifeless  lump  of  jelly : it  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  with  a cast  of  bluish-gray, 
and  is  of  an  orhiculated  figure,  convex  in 
tlic  middle  on  the  upper  side,  rial  on  the  ! 
under,  and  furnished  with  a fringe  of  rila*  ) 
ments  round  the  edge,  resembling  white  j 
hairs.  j 
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U'SANCE,  in  commerce,  the  time  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange;  reck- 
oned either  from  the  day  on  which  the  bill 
is  accepted,  or  from  that  of  its  date,  vary- 
ing in  different  countries,  and  thus  called, 
becatise  wholly  dependent  on  usage. 

U S H ' E 11,  literally  a “ door-keeper 
being  derived  from  the  French  **  huissier.” 
In  Britain,  usher  is  the  name  given  to  se- 
veral public  officers,  in  which  sense  it 
seems  to  be  synonymous  with  sergeant. 
These  ushers  are  in  waiting,  introduce 
strangers,  and  execute  orders.  Usher  is 
also  used  as  the  denomination  of  an  assist- 
ant to  a school-master;  where  it  seems  to 
refer  to  bis  office  of  introducing  the  scho- 
lars to  learning. 

USTX^LA'TION,  in  pharmacy,  the  roast- 
iog  or  torrefying  of  moist  substances  over 
a gentle  fire,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pul- 
verization. In  metallurgy,  ustulation  is  the 
operation  of  expelling  one  substance  from 
another  by  heat. 

USUCAPTION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  title  or  riglit  to  property 
by  the  undisputed  possession  and  enioy- 
ment  of  it  for  a certain  term  prescribed  by 
law. 

U'SUFRUCT,  in  the  civil  law,  the  tem- 
porary use  or  enjoyment  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments ; or  the  right  of  receiving  the  fruits 
and  profits  of  an  inheritance,  without  a 
power  of  alienating  the  property. 

U'SURY,  a compensation  or  reward  for 
money  lent.  In  this  sense  it  is  merely 


equivalent  to  interest.  In  the  common 
business  of  life,  however,  it  rarely  has  this 
signification;  but  is  chiefly  used  in  an 
odious  sense,  to  express  an  exorbitant  or 
illegal  compensation  for  money  lent,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  legal  interest. 

UTILITA'RIANS,  a name  given  to  the 
school  of  certain  modem  philosophers,  who, 
following  the  dogmas  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
test  the  value  of  all  institutions  and  pur- 
suits by  the  principle  of  utility,  that  is, 
the  promotion  of  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number. 

UTRICULA'RIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  2 iliandria,  order  1 Monogynxa. 
Plants  of  this  genus,  called  in  English  blad- 
denoort,  have  tuberous  roots  like  the  po- 
tato. 

UVA'RIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  13  Polyandria,  order  7 Polygamia. 
Plants  of  this  genus  are  climbing  shrubs 
or  trees,  and  natives  of  India. 

U'VULA,  in  anatomy,  a soft,  round, 
spungy  body  suspended  from  the  palate, 
near  the  foramina  of  the  nostrils,  over  the 
glottis.  Its  principal  use  is  to  break  the 
force  of  the  cold  air,  and  prevent  its  enter- 
ing too  precipitately  into  the  lungs. 

UVULA'RIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  G Ilexandria,  order  1 Monogy’ 
m*a. 

U'^^UbA-SPOuN,  in  surgery,  an  instru- 
ment to  be  held  just  under  the  uvula  for 
tlie  purpose  of  conveying  any  substance 
into  the  cavity  behind. 


V. 


V,  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, is  a labial  articulation,  nearly  allied  to 
/,  being  formed  by  the  same  organs  ; but  v 
is  voc^,  and  / is  as^rate,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  principsd  difference  betw’ccn 
them.  V has  one  sound  only,  as  in  vain, 
veriff  xotet  tanity,  Thougli  v and  u have  as 
distinct  uses  as  any  two  letters  in  the  al- 
phabet, they  were  fonnerly  considered  ns 
one  letter;  and  in  some  encyclopecdias  and 
dictionaries  the  absurd  practice  of  arrang- 
ing the  words  which  begin  with  these  let- 
ters is  still  continued.  As  a numeral,  V 
stands  for  5 ; and  with  a dash  over  it,  in 
old  books,  for  4000. 

VA,  in  music,  Italian  for  **  go  on,*'  as  ta 
ereseendo,  go  on  increasing. 

VACATION,  in  law,  the  period  between 
the  end  of  one  term  and  the  beginning  of 
* another:  and  the  same  in  (he  universities. 

' It  also  denotes  the  time  when  a sec  or 
other  spiritual  dignity  is  vacant ; as,  *'  du- 
ring the  mention  of  a hishoprir,  the  dean 
and  chapter  are  guardians  of  the  spiritu- 
« alities.’^ 

VACCINATION,  in  medicine,  inocuia* 
(ion  with  (lie  cow-pox,  intended  as  a pre- 


servative against  infection  from  the  small- 
pox. ^ee  Cow-Pox.] 

VACCIN'IUiSI,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  8 Octandria,  order  1 Monogy- 
nia.  The  species  are  shrubs,  or  trees,  as 
the  bilberry,  cranberry,  3rc. 

VAC'UUM,  In  physics,  a space  devoid  of 
all  matter,  as  was  generally  conceived  by 
the  ancients  to  exist.  The  question  whe- 
ther there  is  such  a thing  us  an  absolute 
vacuum  in  nature,  or  not,  has  given  rise  to 
disputes  among  philosophers  in  nil  ages. 
—The  Torrire/lian  vacuum  is  produced 
by  filling  a tube  with  mercury,  and  allow’- 
ing  it  to  descend  till  it  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  weigiit  of  the  atmosphere,  ns  in  the 
barometer  invented  by  Torricelli. 

VADE-MECUM  (from  the  Latin,  signi- 
fying Oo  with  me),  a favourite  book  or 
other  thing  that  a person  constantly  car- 
ries with  him.* 

VA'frlNATED,  in  botany,  sheathed;  in- 
vested by  the  tubular  base  of  the  leaf,  ns  a 
stem. 

VACINOPEN'NOUH,  having  the  wings 
covered  with  a hard  case  or  sheath,  ns  in- 
sects. 
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VAIR,  or  VER'RY,  in  heraldry,  one  of 
the  two  furs,  which  are  so  disposed  as  to 
represent  little  shields,  cups,  or  bells. 
W'hen  the  bases  of  these  shields  are  so 
ranged  as  to  meet  each  other,  it  is  called 
countervair. 

VALENTINE’S  DAY,  the  Hth  of  Fe- 
bruary, a festival  in  the  calendar  in  honour 
of  St.  Valentine,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He 
was  eminently  distinguished  for  his  love 
and  charity ; and  the  custom  of  choosing 
valentines,  or  special  loving  friends,  on 
this  day,  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
thence  originated.  Tl\^  following  solution 
is,  however,  the  more  probable  one.  It 
was  the  practice  in  ancient  Rome,  during 
a great  part  of  the  month  of  February,  to 
celebrate  the  Lupercalia,  which  were  feasts 
in  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the 
latter  deity  was  named  Februata,  or  Fe- 
brualis.  On  this  occasion,  amidst  a variety 
of  cetemonies,  the  names  of  young  women 
were  put  into  a box,  from  which  they  were 
drawn  by  the  men,  as  chance  directed.  The 
pastors  of  the  early  Christian  church,  who 
by  every  possible  means  endeavoured  to 
eradicate  the  vestiges  of  pagan  supersti- 
tions, and  chiefly  by  some  commutations 
of  their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  names  of  particular  saints,  in- 
stead of  those  of  the  women ; and  as  the 
festival  of  the  Lupercalia  had  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  February,  they  appear 
to  have  chosen  Valentine*s-day  for  cele- 
brating the  new  feast,  because  it  occurred 
hearly  at  the  same  time. 

VALE'RIAN,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Valeriana,  of  many  species.  The  root 
of  the  officinal  valerian  has  an  acrid  and 
somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  a strong  dis- 
agreeable odour.  It  has  been  long  extolled 
as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  epilepsy,  and  is 
found  serviceable  in  a variety  of  nervous 
complaints,  but  more  especially  in  epileptic 
and  hysterical  affections.  Cats  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  this  plant,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  it  in  a garden ; and  rat- 
catchers employ  the  roots  to  draw  the  rats 
together,  as  they  do  oil  of  anise. 

VALLA'RIS  CORO'NA,  in  antiquity,  a 

f olden  crown  which  the  Roman  generals 
estowed  oa  liim  who,  in  attacking  the 
enemy’s  camp,  first  broke  in  upon  the  lines 
or  pallisades.  It  was  also  called  Corona 
oastrenAifi, 

VAL'LUM,  among  the  Romans,  was  the 
parapet  which  fortified  their  encampments. 

VALO  REM,  or  ad  valorem,  according 
to  the  value ; as,  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

VAI/UE,  in  commerce,  the  price  or 
worth  of  any  purchasable  commodity.  The 
intrinsic  value  denotes  the  real  and  eficc- 
tivc  worth  of  a thing,  and  is  used  chiefly 
with  regard  to  money,  the  popular  value  of 
wiiicli  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovcrciip;  but  its  real  or 
intrinsic  value,  depending  wholly  on  its 
weight  and  purity,  is  not  at  all  thereby  af- 
fected.— The  value  of  commodities  is  regu- 
lated principally  by  the  comparative  fnei- 
lity  of  their  production,  and  partly  on  the 


relation  of  the  supply  and  demand.  But 
many  other  causes  operate  to  raise  or  de- 
preciate the  value  of  an  article;  as  mono- 
polies, fashion,  new  inventions,  the  opening 
of  new  markets,  or  the  stoppage  bt  com- 
mercial intercourse  through  war,  &c.  And, 
in  fact,  ill  all  countries  where  merchants 
are  possessed  of  large  capitals,  and  where 
they  are  left  to  be  guided  in  the  use  of 
them  by  their  own  discretion  and  fore- 
sight, the  prices  of  commodities  wUl  fre- 
quently be  very  much  influenced,  not  merely 
by  the  actual  occurrence  of  changes  in  the 
accustomed  relation  of  the  supply  and  de- 
mand, but  by  the  mere  anticipation  of 
them.— rd^ue,  in  another  sense,  denotes 
those  properties  in  a thing  which  render  it 
useful  or  estunable : thus,  for  instance,  the 
real  or  intrinsic  value  of  iron  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  gold. 

VALVE,  in  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  &c. 
is  a kind  of  lid  or  cover  of  a tube  or  vessel, 
so  contrived  as  to  open  one  way,  but  which 
the  more  forcibly  it  is  pressed  the  other 
way,  the  closer  it  shuts  the  aperture ; so 
that  it  either  admits  the  entrance  of  a fluid 
into  the  tube  or  vessel,  and  prevents  its  re- 
turn ; or  admits  its  escape,  and  prevents 

its  re-entrance. Sa/ety  ralve,  an  oriflee 

which  opens  to  allow  the  escape  of  steam 
when  at  a pressure  below  the  strength  of 
tlie  boiler,  oy  which  escape  the  boiler  is 
prevented  from  bursting. Valve,  in  ana- 

tomy, a membranous  partition  ^^ithin  the 
cavity  of  certain  vessels  of  the  body,  to  af- 
ford a passage  to  fluids  in  one  direction, 
and  prevent  their  reflux  towards  the  place 

from  whence  they  came. In  botany,  the 

outer  coat,  shell,  or  covering  of  a capsule 
or  other  pericarp,  or  rather  one  of  tlie 

pieces  which  compose  it. J'alves,  in 

conchology,  the  principal  pieces  of  which  a 
shell  is  composed.  By  their  shells  tbev  are  [ 
distinguished  into  vnirafre^,  or  such  as 
have  only  one  piece ; 6ira/t*M,  two  pieces ; : 
and  mulfivalves,  those  that  have  three  or  : 
more  pieces. 

V A INI ' P 1 R E,  in  zoology,  a species  of 
large  bat,  the  Vespertuio  rampyrus  of  Lin-  ’ 
meus.  It  inhabits  the  East  India  isles,  ^ 
New  Holland,  Gainca,  and  IMadagascar; 
and  has  been  accused  of  destroying  men  j 
and  animals  by  sucking  their  blood.  The 
same  has  been  said  of  tlie  Vespertilio  spec-  1 
irnm,  of  South  America ; but  the  truth,  savs 
Cuvier,  appears  to  be,  that  it  inflicts  only 
small  wounds,  whicli  may  probably  be- 
come inflammntorv*  and  gangrenous  from 
the  influence  of  the  climate.  Some  of  the 
grossest  superstitions  have  originated  in 
the  belief  of  x'ampircs,  or  blood-sucking 
spectres,  who  having  died  under  sentence 
of  excommunication  for  sorcery,  were  sup- 
posed to  rise  from  their  graves,  and  suck 
the  blood  of  those  persons  with  whom  in 
their  lifetime  they  had  been  connected. 

VAMT’LET.  in  arelifcology,  a piece  of 
steel,  formed  like  a funnel,  placed  on  tilt- 
ing spears  just  before  the  hand  to  secure 
it,  but  which  might  be  taken  off  at  plea- 
sure. 

VANA'DIUM,  in  minmlogy,  a ncwly- 
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discovered  metal,  first  found  in  a lead 
mine  at  Zimapan,  in  Mexico,  but  subse- 
quently  (1830)  discovered  in  Swedish  iron, 
remarkable  for  its  ductility,  at  Jaberg,  in 
• Sweden.  Vanadium  is  white,  and,  when 
' ^ its  surface  is  polished,  it  resembles  silver 
\\ 5 considerably.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  a 
ss  powder  of  an  iron-gray  colour,  and  is  a 
I : good  conductor  of  clectricitv.  From  it  is 

obtained  raaadic  acid,  and  various  salts 
• of  a fine  azure  blue  colour  when  in  solu- 
^ tion. 

j VAN'D.\LS,  a ferocious  race,  who,  it  is 
5 believed,  were  either  a Sclavonic  tribe,  or 
came  from  the  north  of  Germany,  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  -Vistula.  During  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  they  became  very  power- 
ful, and,  under  Genseric,  their  king,  over- 
ran Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy.  They  subse- 
quently established  themselves  in  Africa; 
but  were  eventually  subdued  by  Bclisarius, 
the  celebrated  Roman  general  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  who  cook  their  kinj:,  Gcliraer, 
prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  Constantinople 
in  triumph. — From  the  ferocity  of  their 
I character,  and  the  havoc  they  made  of  the 

IHnest  works  of  art,  the  words  Vandalism 
and  Vandalic  have  been  applied  to  such 
acts  ns  imply  a rude  and  savage  ferocity 
I combined  with  a disregard  of  the  advan- 
I tages  of  civilization. 

I VANE,  or  WEATH'ERCOCK,  a light 
I body  (generally  a thin  plate)  placed  on  a 
j spindle  at  the  top  of  a church  steeple,  or 
I other  building,  wnicb  turns  with  the  wind 
and  points  to  the  part  from  which  it  blows. 

! In  ships,  a piece  of  bunting  used  for 

' the  same  purpose. 

I VA'FOU^  in  physics,  an  assemblage  of 
; vcsiclcii,  orlittlebubblcsof  water,  filled  with 
1 air,  which,  being  raised  by  the  action  of 
I heat,  dost  in  the  atmosphere,  and  form  what 
we  call  clouds.  Dr.  Halley  attempted  to 
estimate  the  vapour  drawn  from  the  Medi- 
terranean during  one  sunny  day;  and,  by 
calculating  the  surface  of  that  sea,  and 
making  an  experiment  on  a small  quantity 
of  water,  he  was  led  to  suppose,  that  it 
might  be  at  least  52dU  millions  of  tuns. 
Dry  winds,  also,  carry  off  even  a larger  pro- 
portion. It  is  by  vapour  redcscending  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  various  forms, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  hail, 
and  snow  arc  produced.  I(  the  cold  wind, 
or  other  cause,  happen  to  act  early  enough 
' to  precipitate  the  vesicles,  before  they  ar- 
rive at  any  considerable  height,  the  drops, 
which  in  so  short  a descent  do  not  unite  to 
any  considerable  degree,  are  small;  nnd 
thus  is  formed  what  wc  call  dew;  now*,  this 
■ precipitation  regularly  happening  witii  rc- 
'Sped  to  that  vapour  whicli  rises  late  on  a 
(Summer's  day,  a fall  of  dew  is  the  natural 
''ousequenre.  If  the  vapour  is  more  copi- 
ous, and  the  height  to  which  it  rises  some- 
• <rhat  greater,  than  that  supposed  above, 
nist  or  fog  is  produced;  if  higher  still, 
i small  rain.  If  no  cause  of  conden- 
ation  occur,  it  accumulates  into  heavy 
louds. 

VA  I'OTIU  IJATII,  a machine  for  prodn- 
irg  a profu*(!  perspiration  by  means  of  ex- 


posing the  body  to  the  steam  of  hot  water, 
which  is  usually  promoted  by  friction.  The 
general  effect  of  this  process  is  to  relax  the 
body,  remove  obstructions  of  the  skin,  alle- 
viate pain  and  spasmodic  contractions,  and 
promote  sleep.  In  the  vapour  bath,  the 
stimulant  power  of  beat  is  modified  and 
tempered  by  the  moisture  diffused  through 
the  air;  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  effectued 
than  the  hot  w ater  hath. 

VA'RI,  in  zoology,  a species  of  qua- 
druped, the  maucauco,  or  Lemur  catta  of 
Linmeus,  having  its  tail  marked  with  rings 
of  black  and  white.  It  is  a native  of  Ma- 
dagascar. 

VA'RIABLE  Quan'tities,  in  geometry 
and  analytics,  such  ns  are  cither  continu- 
ally increasing  or  diminishing ; in  opposi- 
tion to  those  which  are  constant  and  un- 
changeable. 

A AIUA'TION,  in  geography  and  navi- 
gation, a deviation  of  the  magnetical  needle 
from  the  true  north  point;  called  also  decli- 
natir.n.  The  causes  of  this  variation  are 
among  inscrutable  phenomena;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  some  connexion  be- 
tween the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
causes  of  polarity,  which  are  connected 
with  the  earth's  motion,  and  a subordinate 

electrical  action. Variation,  in  music, 

the  different  manner  of  playing  or  singing 
the  same  air  or  tune,  by  subdividing  the 
notes  into  several  others  of  less  value,  or 
by  adding  graces,  &c.,  vet  so  that  the  tunc 
itself  may  be  discovered  through  all  its  em- 
bellishments.  In  grammar,  change  of 

tennination  of  nouns  nnd  adjectives,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  case,  number,  and 

gender. Variation  of  the  moon,  the  third 

inequality  observed  in  the  moon's  motion, 
by  w'hich,  when  out  of  her  quadratures,  her 
true  place  diflfers  from  her  place  twice 
equated. 

VAIIICEL'LA,  in  medicine,  the  chicken- 
pox,  a genus  of  diseases,  class  Pyrexite,  or- 
der Exanthemata  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

VAIU'ETY,  in  natural  history,  any  indi- 
vidual plant  or  animal  that  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  species  in  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. 

V.MII'OLA,  or  SMALB-POX,  in  medi- 
cine,ngenusof  (lisease  in  the  class  Pyrex»>, 
and  order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen.  It  is  a 
disease  of  a very  contagious  nature,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Arabia,  and  in  which  there  arises  a 
fever,  that  is  succeeded  by  a number  of  lit- 
tle inflammations  in  the  skin,  which  proceed 
to  suppuration,  the  matter  formed  tlicrcby 
being  capable  of  producing  the  disorder  in 
another  person.  It  makes  its  attack  on 
people  of  all  ages,  but  the  young  of  both 
sexes  arc  more  lial)lc  to  it  than  tliosc  who 
are  much  advanced  in  life.  Tliis  destruc- 
tive scourge  of  the  human  race  lias,  of  late 
years,  hrcii  happily  arrested  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  variola  vaccina,  or  cow-pox. 
[See  Cow-Pox.] 

VA'ItlOMTE,  in  mineralogy,  a kind  of 
porphyritic  rock,  in  which  the  imbedded 
substances  arc  imperfectly  crystalizcd,  or 
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are  rounded,  giving  the  stone  a spotted  ap- 
pearance. 

VAIIIO'RUM  EDITIONS,  in  literature, 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
in  which  the  notes  of  different  commenta- 
tors are  inserted. 

VA'RIX,  in  medicine,  an  uneven  swell- 
ing or  dilatation  of  a vein. 

VAR'NISH,  any  glutinous  and  glcrssy 
liquid,  with  which  articles  of  furniture,  &c. 
may  be  covered,  to  improve  their  appear- 
ance, or  to  defend  them  from  injury.  Var- 
nishes are  usually  made  with  gums  and 
spirit  of  wine;  but  as  the  materials  on 
which  they  are  used,  and  the  purposes  they 
are  to  answer,  differ  widely,  they  of  course 
vary  in  a similar  degree. 

VARRO'NIAN  Satire,  a species  of  sa- 
tire so  called  from  the  learned  Varro,  who 
first  composed  it.  The  style  was  free  and 
unconiined,  containing  both  prose  and 
verse  intermixed  accor^g  to  the  fancy  of 
the  v^Titer. 

YA'SA,  in  botany,  the  vessels  which  serve 
to  support  the  life  of  plants,  which  are  the 
tasa  auccifera,  or  sap-vessels;  uiriculi,  lit- 
tle bags  usually  full  of  a green  pulp,  which 
serve  as  reservoirs  of  the  sap ; and  tra- 
chea,  the  air-vessels. 

VAS'CULAR,  pertaining  to  the  vessels 
of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  ; as,  the  vas- 
cular functions;  the  vascular  system. 

VASCULIF^ROUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  such  plants  as  have  seed 
vessels  divided  into  cells. 

VASE,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
placed  on  cornices,  socles,  or  pediments, 
representing  such  vessels  as  the  ancients 
used  in  sacrifices,  &c.  The  Grecian  artists 
gave  to  every  vase  the  shape  best  adapted 
to  its  use,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
A great  number  of  these  vessels  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  offer  to 
artists  models  of  the  most  beautiful  forms. 

Among  florists,  the  calyx  of  a plant,  as 

the  tulip,  is  called  a vase. 

VA'STUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
muscles,  namely,  the  vastus  externus  and 
wternus,  situated  on  the  outer  and  inner 
side  of  the  thigh. 

VAT'ICAN,  a maguificent  palace  of  mo- 
dern Rome,  built  upon  the  Vatican  hill, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  popes ; and 
tlie  conclaves  for  the  election  of  cardinals 
arc  still  held  there.  It  is  not  a regular 
building,  but  contains  22  court  yards,  and, 
as  is  generally  said,  11,000  rooms.  Tliere 
arc  the  celebrated  collections  of  pictures, 
and  the  museums;  together  w’ith  the  far- 
famed  Vatican  ft'6rary,  which  bears  witness 
to  the  scientific  spirit,  or  fondness  for  mag- 
nificence, of  many  successive  popes,  and  is 
said  to  contain,  among  its  treasures,  an- 
cient manuscripts  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great. 

VAV'ASOR,  an  ancient  title  of  nobility 
in  England,  said  by  Camden  to  be  next  be- 
low a baron. 

VEA'DER,  the  13th  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year. 

VECTOR,  in  astronomy,  a radius  of  a 


planet’s  orbit,  drawn  from  the  point  of  cen- 
tral force  to  the  curve,  which  Us  varied  re- 
actions generate. 

VEDA'  (pron.  vedaw'),  the  name  of  the 
collective  body  of  the  Ilindoo  sacred  writ- 
ings, which  are  divided  into  four  parts  or 
vedas. 

VEDETTE,  in  military  affairs,  a sentinel 
on  horseback  detached  from  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  to  discover  and  give  notice  of 
the  enemy’s  movements. 

VE"GETABLE,  an  organic  body,  desti- 
tute of  sense  and  voluntary  motion,  but 
furnished  with  pores  and  vessels,  by  the  aid 
of  which  it  draws  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  &c.,  and  in  general  propagating  itself 
by  seeds.  Their  forms  arc  almost  infinite 
in  number,  and  many  thousand  genera  are 
displayed  in  systems  of  botany,  besides 
species  and  varieties  of  each.  The  largest 
kinds  grow  within  the  tropics,  and  they 
dwindle  as  they  grow  in  colder  regions, 
whether  elevate^  or  to  the  northward  or 
southward  of  the  tropics.  [See  Plant.] 
— In  a more  limited  sense,  vegetables  are 
such  plants  as  are  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  a question  much  dis- 
cussed among  philosophers,  in  what  way 
the  various  vegetable  tribes  were  originally 
difi'used  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; and 
three  different  hypotheses  have  been  pro- 
posed. Linnxus  supposed  a single  primi- 
tive centre  of  vegetation,  whence  all  species 
of  plants  have  been  gradually  dispersed 
over  the  globe  by  winds,  rivers,  currents, 
animals,  i^c.  A second  hypothesis  is,  that 
each  species  of  plants  originated  in  a pri- 
mitive centre,  of  which  there  were  several 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  each  being 
the  scat  of  a particular  number  of  species. 
Tlie  third  hypothesis  is,  that,  wherever  a 
suitable  climate  existed,  there  the  vege- 
table tribes  sprang  up,  and  that  plants  of 
the  same  species  were,  from  the  first,  spr«id 

over  different  regions. The  repr/adle 

acids  are  decomposed  by  a red  heat.  They 
are,  in  general,  less  liable  to  spontaneous 
decomposition  than  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances. They  arc  nearly  all  decomposed 
by  concentrated  hot  nitric  acid,  by  which 
they  are  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  There  are  at  least  twenty-five  in 
number,  the  most  important  of  which  arc 
the  following  ; acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  oxa- 
lic, tartaric,  citric,  malic,  benzoic,  gallic, 
boletic,  moroxylic,  meconic,  and  pcciic 
acids.  — — rr/7etad/e  alkalies  comprehend 
those  proximate  principles  wliich  are  pos- 
sessed of  alkaline  properties.  They  all  con- 
sist of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  ni- 
trogen. They  arc  decomposed  with  facility 
by  nitric  acid  and  by  bent;  and  ammonia 
is  always  one  of  the  products  of  the  de- 
structive distillation.  They  never  exist  in 
an  insulated  slate  in  the  plants  which  con- 
tain them,  but  arc,  apparently,  in  every  case, 
combined  with  an  acid,  with  which  they 
form  A salt  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 

- 1'effetabfe  oils  arc  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  unctuous  feel,  by  inflammability, 
and  by  insolubility  in  water.  They  arc  di- 
vided into  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  thcfi'niicr 
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of  wbicli  are  comparatively  fixed  in  the 
fire,  and  therefore  impart  a permanent 
stain  to  paper;  while  the  latter,  owing  to 
their  volatility,  produce  a stain  which  dis* 
appears  by  gentle  heat. 

VE'GETABLE  MAR'ROAV,  the  fruit  of 
a plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  originally  grow* 
ing  in  Persia,  and  now  cultivated  in  this 
and  other  northern  countries.  Its  fiesh  is 
very  tender,  soft,  and  of  a butterv  quality. 

VE'  GETO-AN'IJLVL  ^NIArPER,  a term 
formerly  applied  to  vegetable  gluten,  w'hich 
is  found  in  the  seeds  of  certain  plants,  in  a 
state  of  union  with  farina  or  starch.  It  is 
remarkably  elastic,  and  when  dry,  semi* 
transparent.  By  distillation  it  affords,  like 
animal  substances,  alkaline  water,  concrete 
volatile  alkali,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil. 

VEIN,  in  anatomy,  a vessel  which  re- 
ceives the  blood  brought  by  the  arteries, 
and  carries  it  back  to  the  heart.  Veins  are 
continuations  of  the  extreme  capillary  parts 
of  the  arteries,  reflected  back  again  toward 
the  heart.  Uniting  their  channels,  as  they 
approach  the  heart,  all  the  veins  ultimately 
fonn  three  trunks : the  vena  cava  descen- 
denMf  which  brings  the  blood  from  all  the 
parts  above  the  heart;  the  tena  cava  nscen- 
dentf  which  brings  the  blood  from  all  the 
parts  below  the  heart ; and  the  porta,  which 
carries  the  blood  to  the  liver.  In  botany, 
the  reins  of  plants  are  an  assemblage  of 
tubes,  througli  which  the  sap  is  transmitted 
along  the  leaves.  Tlie  term  is  more  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  finer  and  more  complex 
raimfications,  which  intcrbranch  with  each 
other  like  net-work  ; the  larger  and  more 
direct  assemblages  of  vessels  bein^  called 

ribe  and  nerves. Fein,  among  miners,  a 

space  containingorcs,  spar,  clay,  &c. ; when 
it  bears  ore,  it  is  called  a quick  vein,  when 
no  ore,  a dead  vein.  liletallifcrous  veins 
have  been  traced  in  the  earth  for  miles; 
and  many  species  of  stones  arc  also  often 
found  in  rrins. 

VELl"fES,  in  antiquity,  light  armed 
troops  in  the  Roman  armies,  who  derived 
their  name,  a velocitate,  from  their  swift- 
ness. They  seem  nut  so  have  been  divided 
into  distinct  bodies  or  companies,  but  to 
have  hovered  loosely  in  front  of  the  army. 
They  were  disposed  sometimes  before  the 
front  of  the  hastati,  sometimes  dispersed 
up  and  down  airion^  the  void  spaces,  and 
sometimes  placed  in  two  bodies  in  the 
wings.  The  Felitts  generally  be^an  the 
comoat,  skirmishing  in  flying  parties  with 
the  first  troops  of  the  enemy,  and,  when  re- 
pulsed, fell  back  by  the  flanks  of  the  army, 
or  rallied  again  in  the  rear.  Their  armour 
was  a javelin,  casque,  cuirass,  and  shield, 
all  of  a light  construction. 

VEL'hiJM,  a fine  kind  of  parchment 
made  of  calves'  skin,  rendered  particularly 
clear  and  white.  '1  he  invention  of  vellum 
has  been  usually,  though  erroneously,  as- 
cribed to  Attalua,  king  of  Pcrgaroui,  now 
Bergamo ; but  the  art  of  writing  upon  skins 
- was  known  lone  before  the  time  of  Attnius, 
and  is  assignable  to  Kumcnes,  king  of  Per- 

?nmns,  the  contemporary  with  I'tulemy 
'bliadelphus,  whose  motive  for  giving  liU 


attention  to  the  improvement  of  vellum  is 
said  to  be  as  follows  : — The  Egyptian  mo- 
narch was  anxiously  employed  in  perfecting 
his  magnificent  library  at  Alexandria:  witli 
these  feelings  and  views,  he  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  the  papyrus  from  his  domi- 
nions, that  he  might  not  be  subjected  to 
the  inconvenience  of  w’anting  paper  for  the 
multitude  of  scribes,  whom  he  constantly 
employed  to  copy  the  MSS.  which  he  had, 
by  means  of  skilful  emissaries,  collected  in 
every  part  of  the  known  w’orld. 

VELO"CIPEDE,  a vehicle  consisting  of 
a piece  of  wood  about  five  feet  long,  and  half 
afoot  wide,  resting  on  two  wheels,  one  be- 
hind the  other.  On  this  an  individual  sits, 
as  on  horseback,  so  that  his  feet  touch  the 
ground,  while  he  propels  the  machine  by 
pressing  his  feet  slightly  against  the  ground, 
and  keeps  his  balance  in  the  same  way.  The 
latter  is  the  principal  difficulty  of  beginners. 
In  front  of  the  saddle  is  a rest  forthearms  ; 
and  the  front  wheel  may  be  turned  at  plea- 
sure, so  as  to  enable  the  rider  to  give  any 
direction  to  the  machine. 

VELO"CITY,  an  extraordinary  degree  of* 
swiftnesa.  We  appljr  the  w ords  celeriti/  and 
rapidity  to  the  swiftness  of  animals,  but  in 
speaking  of  the  progress  of  bodies  moving 
in  ethereal  space  w'e  use  the  word  velocity ; 
as,  the  velocity  of  a planet  in  its  orbit,  the 
velocity  of  a cannon-ball,  the  velocity  of 
wind,  or  the  velocity  of  light.  Velocity  is 
absolute  or  relative;  absolute  when  a body 
moves  over  a certain  space  in  a certain  time; 
relative  when  it  has  respect  to  another 
moving  body. 

VE'NA  CAWA,  in  anatomy,  the  largest 
vein  in  the  body,  so  called  from  its  great 
cavity,  into  wliicli,  as  a common  chan- 
nel, ml  the  lesser  veins,  except  the  puliuo- 
narics,  empty  themselves.  This  vein  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  1/ver  and  other 
parts,  and  carries  it  to  the  heart. 

VE  NA  rOR'TA,  in  anatomy,  the  great 
vein  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  liver, 
which  is  distinguished  into  two  portions, 
the  hepatic  and  abdominal. 

VENEERTNG,  the  art  of  inlaying  furni- 
ture, &c.  with  different  kinds  of  wood,  me- 
tal, or  other  materials.  Also,  of  making 
representations  of  flowers,  birds,  and  other 
figures. 

VENTIDUCT,  in  building,  a passage  for 
wind  or  air;  a subterraneous  passage  or 
spiracle  for  ventilating  apartments. 

VENTIL'ATION,  the  act  of  expelling 
impure  air,  and  of  dissipating  noxious  va- 
pours. Few  persons  are  aware  how  very 
necessary  a thorougli  ventilatioii  is  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  Wc  preserve  life 
witiiout  food  for  a conBidcrnbfc  time:  but 
keep  us  w ithout  air  for  a very  few  minutes, 
and  wc  cense  to  exist.  It  is  not,  however, 
enough  that  we  have  air;  wc  must  have 
fresh  air;  for  the  principle  by  which  life  is 
supported  is  taken  from  the  air  duriiij^  the 
act  of  breathing.  Onc-fourlh  only  o!  the 
airiiosphcrc  is  capable  of  supporting  life: 
the  remainder  serves  todilute  (he  pure  vital 
air,  and  render  it  more  fit  to  be  respired.  By 
the  care  wc  take  to  shut  out  the  external  air 
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TBEBB  IS  GRB.iT  DANGER  IN  BORNING  CHARCOAL  IN  ILL-VENTILATED  BOOMS,  BECAUSE  IT  PRODUCES  CARBONIC  OXYDB. 


IT  MAY  BE  TAKEN  AS  A WHOLESOME  GENERAL  RULE,  THAT  WHATEVER  IS  OFFENSIVE  TO  THE  SMELL  IS  UNFAVOURABLE  TO  HEALTH. 


A CONSTANT  RENEWAL  OP  THE  AIR  IS  NECESSARY  TO  ITS  rURlTY. 
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from  our  houses,  we  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  deteriorated  air,  and  condemn  ourselves 
to  breathe,  again  and  again,  the  same  con- 
taminated, unrefreshing  atmosphere.  Who, 
that  has  ever  felt  the  refreshing  effects  of 
the  morning  air,  can  wonder  at  the  lassi- 
tude and  disease  that  follow  the  continued 
breathing  of  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  of 
crowded  or  ill-ventilated  apartments ! It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  the  countenances 
of  those  who  inhabit  close  rooms  and  houses, 
the  squalid  hue  of  their  skins,  their  sunken 
eyes,  and  their  languid  movements,  to  be 
sensible  of  the  bad  effects  of  shutting  out 
the  external  air.  Chemistry,  however,  has 
furnished  the  means  of  purifying  the  air  of 
chambers  in  which  persons  have  been  con- 
fined with  contagious  diseases,  or  in  w'hich 
bad  air  is  generated  in  other  ways,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  noxious  or  offensive  power  of 
the  efHuvia  generated  in  such  situations, 
and  thus  of  preventing  its  injurious  influ- 
ence'. No  fumigation  will  be  of  any  avail 
in  purifying  stagnant  air,  or  air  that  has 
been  breathed  till  it  has  been  deprived  of 
its  vital  breath:  such  air  must  be  driven 
out,  when  its  place  should  be  immediately 
supplied  with  fresh  pure  atmosphere.  The 
readiest  means  of  changing  the  air  of  an 
apartment  is  by  lighting  a fire  in  it,  and 
then  throwing  open  the  doors  and  windows : 
this  will  set  the  air  in  motion,  by  establish- 
ing a current  up  the  chimney, 

VENTRICLES,  in  anatomy,  a word  ap- 
plied to  certain  small  cavities  in  the  body; 
as,  the  two  cavities  of  the  heart  which  pro- 
pel the  blood  into  the  arteries  ; cavities  in 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  &c. 

VENTRIL'OQUISM,  an  art  or  practice 
of  speaking,  by  means  of  which  the  voice 
appears  to  proceed  from  different  places; 
though  the  utterer  does  not  change  his 
place,  and  in  many  instances  does  not  ap- 
pear to  speak.  It  has  been  considered  that 
the  sounds  were  produced  independent  of 
the  labial  and  lingual  organs,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a natural  peculiarity,  because  few 
persons  have  learned  it  by  being  taught ; but 
it  is  certain  that  practice  only  is  necessary  to 
carry  this  act  of  illusion  to  a high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  that  the  sound  is  not 
produced  during  inspiration,  but  proceeds 
as  usual,  during  expiration,  with  a less 
opened  mouth.  The  art  of  the  ventriloquist 
consists  merely  in  this:  after  drawing  a 
long  breath,  he  breathes  it  out  sluwly  and 
gradually,  dcxtrously  dividing  the  air,  and 
diminishing  the  sound  of  the  voice  by  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  and  the  palate,  mov- 
ing the  lips  as  little  as  possible. 

VEN'UE,  iu  law,  the  place  where  an 
action  is  laid.  In  certain  cases  the  court 
lias  power  to  change  tlie  venue, 

VE'NUS,  in  astronomy,  a planet  of  bril- 
liant splendour,  known  likewise  by  the 
names  of  the  morning  and  evening  star. 
She  is  tlic  constant  attendant  on  the  sun, 
and  is  never  seen  in  the  eastern  quarter  of 
the  heavens  when  tliat  luminary  is  in  the 
western  quarter.  Venus  has  been  some-  . 
limes  seen  moving  across  the  sun’s  disc  in  ' 
tlie  form  of  a black  spot ; this  is  called  the  ‘ 
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transit  of  Venus.  The  transit  of  Venus  j 
happened  but  twice  during  the  last  cen-  \ 
tury,  viz.  in  1761  and  1/69,  and  no  other 
will  occur  till  the  year  1874.  From  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1761  was  deduced  the 
sun’s  parallax,  and  of  course  his  distance 
from  the  earth  was  ascertained  with  verr 
great  accuracy.  This  distance  was  found  to 
be  somewhere  between  95  and  96  millions 
of  miles.  This  being  obtained,  the  distances 
of  the  other  planets  were  easily  found  by 
observation  and  calculation. 

V E K B,  a genus  of  words,  or  part  of 
speech,  which  expresses  all  actions  of  bo- 
dies and  emotions  of  the  mind,  distinguish- 
ing their  times  and  modes,  sometimes  by 
literal  variations,  and  at  others  by  auxiliary 
words. 

VERBATIM  ET  LITERATIM  [Lat.], 
word  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter. 

VEIVDICT,  in  law,  the  answer  of  a jury 
gpven  to  the  court  concerning  any  matter 
of  fact  iu  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  com- 
mitted to  their  trial  and  examination.  [See 
Jury,  &c.] 

VER'DIGRIS,  in  chemistry,  an  impure 
acetate  of  copper,  used  as  a pigment ; it  is 
the  rust  of  brass  gathered  by  laying  plates 
of  that  metal  in  beds  with  the  husks  of 
pressed  grapes,  and  then  scraping  it  off  the 
plates. 

VERDITER,  n factitious  substance  or 
blue  pigment,  being  a preparation  of  cop- 
per, and  generally  mixed  with  a yellow  for 
a green  colour.  It  is  obtaiued  by  adding 
chalk  or  whiting  to  a solution  of  copper  in 
nitric  acid. 

VERGE,  in  law,  the  compass  or  extent 
of  the  royal  court,  w’ithin  which  is  bounded 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward  of  the 
royal  household. 

VER'GERS,  certain  officers  of  the  courts 
of  queen’s  bench  and  common-pleas  who 
carry  white  wands  before  the  judges  There  ] 
arc  also  vergers  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  | 
churches,  who  carry  a rod  tipped  with  sil-  ’ 
ver  before  the  bishop,  dean,  Ac,  j I 

VERGETTE,  in  heraldry,  a pallet  or  i ^ • 
small  pale;  hence,  a shield  divided  by  such  | 
pallets,  is  tenned  vergettc.  t 

VERMEOL'OGY,  a discourse  or  treatise 
on  worms,  or  that  part  of  natural  history  . 
which  treats  of  the  class  rermes.  j 

VER'MES,  in  natural  history,  the  last  j 
and  lowest  class  in  the  Linnsean  system,  i 
The  animals  in  this  class  arc  not  merely  | 
those  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  , 
worms,  but  also  those  which  havothegene-  j 
rnl  character  of  being  slow  in  motion,  of  a 
soft  substance,  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  | ; 
capable  of  reproducing  such  parts  of  their  j , 
body  as  may  liavc  been  destroyed,  and  in-  j i 
habiting  moist  places.  There  are  five  or- 
ders in  this  class,  viz.  Ii\fvMoria;  Inieslina; 
Mollnsca;  Tesiacea;  and  Zoephyta. 

VEUMIC'ULAR,  resembling  tlic  tortu- 
ous motioii  of  a worm;  as  the  rcrwir«/ar 
motion  of  the  intestines,  called  also  is- 

laltic. III  sculpture,  rrrmir«/ar  or  rer- 

vuculatvd  work,  a sort  of  ornament  in  Mo- 
saic pavements,  winding  and  reprcscntiiiK 
the  tracks  of  worms. 
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ROOMS  CANNOT  RK  WELL  VENTILATED  THAT  IIAVR  NO  OUTLET  FOR  TIIK  AIR. 


TUB  VERTEBRA  FOR3I  A 1.0NG  BOXY  COXDUIT  FOR  THE  8PTXAL  MARROW, 
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VER'MIFORMIS,  in  anatomy,  a terra 
applied  to  various  parts  in  the  human  body, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  worms ; ns, 
the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 

Vermi/ormes  muscuh*,  four  muscles  in 

each  hand  and  foot,  which  bring  the  lingers 
and  toes  towards  the  thumbs  and  great 
toes,  called  also  lumbricales. 

VERMIFUGE,  an  anthelmintic  medi- 
cine, or  a substance  that  destroys  or  expels 
worms  from  animal  bodies. 

VERMIL'LION’,a  red  pigment,  of  a hue 
between  scarlet  and  crimson.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  vermillion  ; the  one  natural  or 
native,  and  the  other  artihcial  or  factitious. 
Native  vermillion  is  found  in  several  silver- 
mines,  in  the  form  of  a ruddy  sand,  which 
only  requires  to  be  purified.  Factitious  or 
common  vermillion  is  made  of  the  red  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  factitious  cinnabar,  reduced  to  a 
very  tine  powder. 

VER'NAX,  appearing  in  or  appertaining 
to  the  spring ; as,  vernal  flowers  are  prepa- 
ratives to  autumnal  fruits. J'emat  signs, 

in  astronomy,  the  signs  in  which  the  sun  ap- 
pears in  thespring. Fernal equinox,  the 

equinox  in  March ; opposed  to  the  autumnal 
equinox,  in  September.  [See  Equinox.] 
VERNA'TION,  in  botany,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  nascent  leaves  within  the  bud. 
It  is  also  called /o/inf ion. 

VERBE'N.A,  in  botany,  a genusof  plants, 
class  2 Diandria,  order  1 Monogj/nia.  This 
genusof  plants,  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  vervain,  consists  of  shrubs  or 
annuals. 

VERBESrXA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants, class  lU  Sgngenesia,  order  2 Polgga- 
mia  superfiua.  These  consist  entirely  of 
shrubs. 

VERONTCA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  2 Diandria,  order  1 Monogynia.  The 
species  are  mostly  perennials,  consisting 
principally  of  the  different  kinds  of  the 
plant  opecdwelL 

VERSE,  in  poetry,  a line  or  part  of  a 
composition,  the  cadenses  of  which  arc  si- 
milar in  each.  The  haniiony  of  every  verse 
is  complete  in  itself.  Verses  are  made  up  of 
feet,  the  number  and  species  of  uhich  con- 
stitute the  character  of  the  verse,  as  /trx- 
amefer,  pentameter,  &c.  In  the  Greek  and 
Roman  versification,  a foot  was  determined 
by  its  quantity;  in  the  English,  quantity  is 

lupplied  by  accent. lllank-terse,  poetry 

n which  the  lines  do  not  end  in  rhymes. 
— //ero*c  rerse  usually  consists  of  ten  syl- 
ables,  or  in  English,  of  Hve  accented  sylla- 
iles,  constituting  five  {eei.^^VertiJication 
^ the  art  of  adjusting  the  syllables,  and 
orming  them  into  harmonious  measure. 

For.TBT.] 

VKU’HATILE,  an  epithet  for  that  quality 
'bich  enables  persons  to  turn  readily  from 

nc  thing  to  another. In  botany,  a rer- 

ttile  anther  is  one  fixed  by  tlic  middle  on 
>e  point  of  the  Hlamcnt,  and  so  poised  as 
* turn  like  the  needle  of  a compass. 
VERST,  a Russian  measure  of  length, 
mtaining  feet ; about  tlircc  quarters 
an  English  mile. 


VERT,  in  law,  everything  in  a forest  that 
bears  a green  leaf  which  may  serve  as  a 
cover  for  deer.  To  preserve  veri  and  veni- 
son is  the  duty  of  the  forest  officer  called 

the  verderer. In  heraldry,  the  colour  of 

green  on  coats  of  arms,  represented  in  en- 
graving by  lines  drawn  from  the  dexter 
chief  to  the  sinister  base. 

VER'TEBR/E,  in  anatomy,  the  twenty- 
four  bones  of  which  the  spine  consists,  and 
on  which  the  several  motions  of  the  trunk 
of  our  bodies  are  performed.*  The  spine 
may  be  considered  as  being  composed  of 
two  irregular  pyramids,  which  are  united 
to  each  other  in  that  part  of  the  loins 
where  the  last  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  is 
united  to  the  os  sacrum.  The  vertebrae 
which  form  the  upper  and  longest  pyramid, 
are  called  true  vertebrte ; and  those  which 
compose  the  lower  pyramid,  or  the  os  sa- 
crum and  coccyx,  are  termed  false  vertebral. 
In  each  of  the  vertebrae,  as  in  other  bones, 
we  may  remark  the  body  of  the  hone,  its 
processes  and  cavities.  The  body  may  be 
compared  to  part  of  a cylinder  cut  off  trans- 
versely ; convex  before  and  concave  behind, 
where  it  makes  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
spine.  There  is  in  every  vertebra,  between 
its  body  and  apophyses,  a foramen,  large 
enough  to  admit  a linger.  These  foramina 
correspond  with  each  other  through  all  the 
vertebrae,  and  form  a long  bony  conduit  for 

the  lodgment  of  the  spinal  marrow'. Ver- 

tebrales,  a pair  of  muscles  w'hich  serve  to 
move  the  vertebrae  of  the  back. Ver- 

tebral animals  arc  red-blooded,  with  brains 
and  a spinal  chord;  other  kinds,  or  inver- 
tcbral,  iiayc  white  blood,  no  skull,  and  no 
back-bone. 

VER'TEX,  in  geometry,  the  top  of  any 
line  or  figure  ; as,  the  vertex  of  a triangle. 

In  anatomy,  the  crown  of  the  head. 

In  astronomy,  the  zenith,  or  point  of 

the  heavens  immediately  over  the  head. 

VER  TICAL,  pertaining  to  the  vertex  or 
zenith.  The  sun  is  vertical  to  the  inha- 
bitants within  the  tropics  at  certain  times 
every  year.  A star  is  said  to  be  vertical 

when  it  is  in  the  zenith. Vertical  circle, 

in  astronomy,  a great  circle  of  the  sphere 
passing  through  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and 
cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles.  Verti- 
cal point,  is  that  point  in  the  heavens  which 
is  over  our  heads,  otherwise  called  the 
zenith.— /VrriVaf  plane,  in  perspective,  is 
a plane  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
plane,  passing  through  (he  cve,  and  cutting 
the  perspective  plane  at  right  angles.' 
Vertical  plane,  in  conics,  is  a plane  passing 
tlirough  the  vertex  of  the  none,  and  parallel 

to  any  conic  section. Vertical  line,  in 

conics,  is  a right  line  drawn  on  tlic  vertical 
plane,  and  passing  through  the  vertex  of 

the  eonc. Vertical  dial,  is  a sun-dial 

drawn  on  the  plane  of  a vertical  circle,  or 

perpendicular  to  the  horizon. Vertical 

leaves,  in  botany,  arc  such  ns  stand  so  erect, 
that  neither  of  the  surfaces  can  he  called 
the  tipper  or  under.— rer/i>«I  anthers, 
arc  such  as  lenninntc  the  Hiameiits,  and 
being  inserted  by  their  base,  stand  no  less 
upriglit  than  the  filaments  themselves. 
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IN  ADVANCED  AGS,  TOE  CARTILAGES  BECOME  SHRIVELLED,  .\ND  CONSEQUENTLY  LOSE,  IN  A GREAT  MEASURE,  THEIR  ELASTICITT. 


UNK  OP  TUB  VESTAL  VIKGINS  WHO  fiUOKE  HER  VOW  WAS  UUUIED  ALIVE  AT  ROME,  337  B.C.,  AGREEABLE  TO  TUB  INSTITUTES  OP  NUMA  POMPILIUS. 
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WUEN  TDE  VESTALS  APTEAKED  IN  PUBLIC,  A LICTOB  PIIECEDEB  TUE5I. 
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VERTICELLA'TiE,  in  botany,  one  of  the 
Linnsenn  natural  orders  of  plants,  including 
those  whose  flowers  grow  in  the  form  of  a 
whorl,^  as  the  mint,  &c. 

VESTA,  in  entomology,  the  Wasp,  a ge- 
nus of  insects  of  the  hymenopteroua  order, 
having  the  mouth  horny,  feelers  four,  un- 
equal; antennae  filiform;  body  glabrous; 
upper  wings  folded ; sting  pungent,  con- 
cealed in  the  abdomen. 

VESTERS,  the  evening  songs  or  prayers 

in  the  Romish  church, Sicilian  Fespers, 

in  French  bisto^,  a massacre  of  all  the 
French  in  Sicily,  in  the  year  1582.  It  is  so 
called,  because  the  ring  of  the  bell  for  ves- 
pers was  the  signal. 

VES'TA,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  most  re- 
cently discovered  planets.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Olbers,  at  Bremen,  March  29,  I8O7. 

VEST ALS,  ill  antiquity,  certain  virgins 
consecrated  at  Rome  to  the  service  of  the 
goddess  Vesta,  and  to  whom  was  committed 
the  care  of  the  vestal  fire,  w'hich  was  to  be 
kept  perpetually  burning  upon  her  altar. 
Their  dress  was  a white  vest,  with  a purple 
border;  a white  linen  surplice,  called  «u- 
parum  linteum ; and  over  this  a large  purple 
mantle,  with  a long  train.  On  their  heads 
they  wore  the  infnla,  and  from  the  infola 
hung  ribbons.  When  a vestal  was  convicted 
of  unchastity,  she  was  led  to  the  Campus 
Sceleratus,  and  stripped  of  her  habit  so- 
lemnly by  the  pontiff.  She  was  then  put 
alive  into  a pit,  with  a lighted  candle,  a 
little  water  and  milk,  and  thus  covered  up 
to  pine  and  languish  away  the  short  re- 
mainder of  her  miserable  existence. 

VES'TIIIULE,  in  architecture,  a porch 
or  entrance  into  a building. In  fortifica- 

tion, that  space  or  covered  ground  which  is 
in  front  of  a guard-house. 

VESTIB'ULUM,  in  anatomy,  a round 
cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  between  the 
cochlea  and  semicircular  canals. 

VESTRY,  a place  adjoining  the  church 
w'here  the  vestments  of  the  minister  are 
kept ; also  where  the  parishioners  assemble 
for  the  discharge  of  parochial  business ; 
whence  such  a meeting  is  also  called  a ves- 
try.  VcBtry-clcrk,  an  officer  appointed  to 

attend  all  vestries,  and  take  account  of 
their  proceedings,  &c. 

VESU'VIAN,  in  mineralogy,  a subspecies 
of  pyramidical  garnet,  a mineral  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  generally 
crystalized  in  four-sided  prisms,  the  edges 
ofwhicij  are  truncated,  forming  prisms  of 
eight,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  sides.  It  is  com- 
posed of  silcx  and  nlumine,  with  a portion 
of  tiie  oxydes  of  iron  and  manganese. 

VETCH,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  legu- 
minous kind,  with  papilionaceous  flowers,  of 
the  genus  Viciu.  The  name  is  also  applied,  | 
with  various  epithets,  to  many  other  Icgu-  j 
miiious  plants  of  dilTercnt  genera.  The  ge- 
neral habit  of  these  plants  is  precisely  si-  . 
milnr  to  that  of  the  pea.  Upwards  of  eighty 
species  are  known,  most  of  which  inhabit  j 
the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  the  ' 
European  continent.  The  common  vetch, 
or  tare,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe, 
and  conside.  cd  a valuable  agricultural  plant. 
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VETERINARY  ART,  or  SCIENCE,  a . I 
modern  term  for  what  was  formerly  called  J I 
farriery.  It  comprehends  a knowledge  of  •<  ' 
the  external  form,  as  well  as  the  internal 
structure  and  economy  of  the  horse  (and  % 
quadrupeds  generally) ; and  embraces  what-  ^ > 
ever  relates  to  the  diseases  to  which  the  « 
horse  is  liable ; with  an  accurate  knowledge  2 ^ 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  shoeing,  of  ^ 
feeding,  exercising,  &c.  of  that  noble  and  s , 
highly  useful  animal.  To  the  veterinary  ; ^ ; 
practitioner,  the  study  of  the  principles  of  5 i 
his  art,  the  history  of  the  diseases  which  s 
he  is  called  on  to  relieve,  and  the  methods  j : 
of  treating  them  that  have  been  found  most  a 
successful,  are  as  essential  as  the  study  of  ® 
medical  science  to  the  physician.  R 

VETO,  a prohibition,  or  the  right  of  £ : 
forbidding;  applied  to  the  right  of  a king  * 
or  other  magistrate  or  officer  to  withhold  j 
his  assent  to  the  enactment  of  a law,  or  % 1 

the  passing  of  a decree. Veto  was  the  ^ ; 

important  and  solemn  word  which  the  tri-  j 
bmies  of  the  Roman  people  made  use  of  ^ j 
when  they  inhibited  any  decree  of  the  se-  '•*  | 
nate,  or  law  proposed  to  the  people,  or  any  * 1 
act  of  other  magistrates.  The  hare  pro-  s 
nouncing  of  the  word  veto  was  sufticient  to  t.  ' 
suspend  the  business,  without  any  reasons  ^ \ 
assigned  for  their  dissent.  ; s • 

VEXTL  {vexillium)t  a flag  or  standard.  1 J 

In  botany,  the  upper  petal  of  a papi-  ^ 

lionaceous  flower.  c ^ 

VTADUCT,  a structure  made  for  con-  ► ! 
veying  a carriage  way,  either  by  raising  % • 
mounds  or  arched  supports  across  marshes,  : . , 

rivers,  &c.,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  ; J 1 
railroads,  or  by  perforation  through  hills,  * 
&c.  < I 

VI'A  L.VCTE'A,  in  astronomy,  the  milky  ^ | 
way,  a shoal  of  countless  stars  in  the  lu*a-  = h 
vens,  to  which  same  shoal  the  sun  and  < ' 
most  of  the  visible  stars  belong.  , ** 

VIATTCUM,  among  the  Romans,  an  al-  J;  \ 
lownnce  or  provision  made  by  the  republic  e 
for  such  of  its  officers  or  magistrates  as  tra-  * 
veiled  upon  the  business  of  the  state  into  * 
any  of  the  provinces.  The  term  viaticum  Z 
implies  not  only  money  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  travelling,  but  their  clothes,  or- 
naments, baggage,  &c. J'laticum,  in  the 

church  of  Rome,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
eucharist,  when  administered  to  persons  at 
the  point  of  death. 

VIATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appel* 

Intion  given  in  common  to  all  officers  of 
any  of  the  magistrates;  ns  lictors,  accensi, 
scribes,  criers,  I’fec.  j 

VIBRA'TION,  a regular  reciprocal  mo-  I 
tion  of  a body,  as  a pendulum,  wliich  being 
freely  suspended,  swings  or  vibrates  from 
side  to  side.  The  vibrations  of  the  same  ^ 
pendulum  arc  all  in  equal  times,  at  least  in  q 
the  same  latitude.  The  regular  motion  of  ,, ' 
the  pendulum  of  a clock  is  3600  vibrations  * | 

in  an  hour. Vibration  is  also  used,  m 

physics,  for  various  other  regular  alternate  ^ | 
motions : thus  sensation  is  supposed  to  be  g 1 
performed  by  means  of  the  vibratory  nio-  *•  | 
lion  of  the  nerves,  begun  by  external  ob*  ^ 
jects,  and  propagated  to  the  brain.* — 
music,  the  motion  of  a chord,  or  the  undu- 
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lation  of  any  body,  by  which  sound  is  pro- 
duced. The  acuteness,  elevatiou  and  gra- 
vity of  sound,  depend  on  the  length  of  the 
chord  and  its  tension. 

VIC'AR,  a particular  kind  of  parish 
priest,  where  the  predial  tithes  are  impro- 
priated or  appropriated,  that  is,  belong  to  a 
chapter  or  religious  house,  or  to  a layman, 
who  receives  them,  and  only  allows  the 

vicar  the  smaller  tithes  as  a salary. 

Vicars  apostolical,  in  the  Romish  church, 
are  those  who  perform  the  functions  of  the 
pope  in  churches  or  provinces  committed 

to  their  direction. The  title  of  vicar-ge- 

neral  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  earl 
of  Essex,  with  power  to  oversee  all  the 
clergy,  and  reflate  oil  church  affairs.  It 
is  now  the  title  of  an  office,  which,  ns  well 
as  that  of  official  principal,  is  united  in  the 
chancellor  of  the  mocese.  The  business  of 
the  vicar-general  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  matters  purely  spiritual. 

VICE  (Lat.  vice,  in  the  turn  or  place),  is 
used  in  composition  to  denote  one  qui  vicem 
gerit,  who  acts  in  the  place  of  another,  or 
is  second  in  authority.  Thus  we  have  such 
words  as  viee’Chamberlain,  vice-chancellor, 

vice-resident,  vicegerent,  viceroy,  &c. 

Vice,  in  smithery,  an  instrument  used  for 
holding  fast  any  piece  of  iron  which  the  ar- 
tificer w workingupon. Among  glaziers, 

a machine  fur  drawing  lead  into  fiat  rods  for 
case  windows 

VI  ET  AR'MIS,  in  law,  words  made  use 
of  in  indictments  and  actions  of  trespass, 
to  show  the  violent  commission  of  any  tres- 
pass or  crime. 

VT  'GIL,  in  church  affairs,  the  evening 
before  any  feast,  the  ecclesiastical  day  be- 
ginning at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
continuing  till  the  same  hour  the  fojlowing 
evening.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
tigilite,  which  denoted  the  night  watches 
and  guards  among  the  Roman  soldiers,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  excubia,  w’ho  kept 
guard  by  day.  The  word  was  hence  adopted 
oy  the -first  Christians  who  spent  a part  of 
the  night  preceding  thi  solemn  festivals  in 
prayer,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  com- 
ing celebration. 

Vn/LEIN,  a name  given,  in  ancient 
times,  to  persons  not  proprietors  of  land, 
manv  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  land, 
and  honnd  to  serve  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
[See  Fkuoai.  System.] 

VII/LUS,  in  botany,  a term  applied  by 
Idnnsus  to  the  soft  close  hairs  on  different 
parts  of  plants,  which  form  a fine  nap  or 
pile  like  velvet. 

VINA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a festival  ob- 
served by  the  Romans  Aug.  19,  in  honour 
of  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

VINE,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus  Vi- 
‘ tis,  that  produces  grapes,  common  in  most 
warm  and  temperate  countries,  and  of 
which  there  arc  an  immense  number  of 
varieties.  In  Italy,  Spain,  ami  France,  the 
vineyards  cover  large  tracts,  and  the  manu- 
' fnetureof  wine  Is  an  important  hrnncii  of 
ndustry.  The  trees  are  cut  down  niid  ex- 
libit  the  appearance  of  gooseberry  bushes, 
'.hose  grapes  ripening  the  best  that  arc 


nearest  the  ground.  That  wine  is  the 
strongest,  and  has  most  flavour,  in  which 
both  the  skins  and  stones  are  bruised  and 
fermented.  As  a general  rule,  the  varieties 
most  esteemed  for  wine-making  have  small 
berries  and  bunches,  with  an  austere  taste. 
In  certain  localities,  the  vine  lives  only 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  but  under  favour- 
able circumstances  it  may  last  several  hun- 
dred. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Romans.  Vineyards 
are  mentioned  in  “ Domesday  Book and  it 
is  known  that  the  abbeys  and  religious 
houses  usually  possessed  a vineyard.  The- 
inmates  of  these  institutions  were  many  of 
them  foreigners,  and  they  contributed  to 
render  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  tolerably 
successful.  The  names  of  several  places  in 
Kent  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  their 
having  been  the  site  of  vineyards.  Jii  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  England  began  to  be  neglected. 
Our  intimate  connection  with  France — our 
actual  possession,  indeed,  of  a portion  of 
the  wine-growing  districts  of  that  country 
— contributed  to  produce  this  circumstance. 
But  though  the  making  of  wine  was  no 
longer  carried  on  in  so  extensive  a manner, 
yet  there  is  sufficient  testimony  that  during 
the  IGth  and  17tb  centuries,  a considerable 
quantity  of  wine  was  made  in  England  from 
the  produce  of  the  grape.  [For  further 
observations  on  this  subject,  see  the  article 

Gbape.”] — The  word  vine  also  denotes 
the  long  slender  stem  of  any  plant  that 
trails  on  the  ground,  or  climbs  and  sup- 
ports itself  by  winding  round  a fixed  object, 
or  by  seizing  any  flxed  thing  with  its  ten- 
drils or  claspers. 

VIN'EGAR,  or  ACETIC  ACID,  an  acid 
liauor  obtained  from  wine,  cider,  beer,  or 
other  liquors,  by  the  acetous  fermentation. 
The  varieties  of  acetic  acids  kuown  in  com- 
merce arc  five:  1.  wine  vinegar;  2.  malt 
vinegar ; 3.  cider  vinegar ; 4.  sugar  vinegar; 
5.  wood  vinegar.  In  Great  Britain  vinegar 
is  usually  made  of  malt ; though  a very 
considerable  quantity,  made  for  family  use, 
is  made  from  cider  and  British  wines. 

VI'NERY,  in  gardening,  an  erection  for 
supporting  vines  and  exposing  them  to  ar- 
tificial heat,  consisting  of  u wall  with 
stoves  and  Hues. 

VINIFACTEUR  [Fr.],  n method  made 
use  of  in  France  and  Spain  to  improve  the 
Buirituous  fermentation  of  wine.  During 
tnc  fermentation,  a portion  of  the  ctherial 
parts  of  the  wine  escapes  from  the  open 
vats;  and  the  vin\/acteur  is  intended  to 
collect  these  parts,  and  to  convey  them 
back  to  the  must.  It  is  a cap,  put  on  the 
vat,  and  surrounded  by  cold  water  in  a 
vessel,  in  order  to  condense  tliese  vn))ours. 
The  cap  is  provided  w ith  a tube  to  admit  of 
the  escauc  of  (he  gaseous  parts  which  do 
not  conuensc. 

VI'NOUS  FERMENTATION,  that  im- 
portant process  by  which  wine,  beer,  rider, 
Ac.  are  made,  and  from  which,  by  distilla- 
tion, result  all  spirits.  It  is  effected  by  well 
cumbiniiig  saceharinc  matter  witli  water, 
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the  hydrogen  of  which  combines  with 
the  acid  of  the  sugar,  and  its  own  oxygen 
escapes  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  leaving  a so- 
lution variously  hydrogenous,  wliich  bottled, 
or  bunged  up  in  casks,  forms  useful  liquors ; 
or  acted  upon  by  heat,  the  hydrogenous 
parts  rise  first,  and  constitute  spirits.  But 
if  this  fermentation  exhausts  itself,  a re- 
action takes  place,  oxygen  is  absorbed  from 
the  air,  and  the  compound  bqpomes  vinegar. 
A further  action  is  the  exhalation  of  the 
gases,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  carbon  by 
which  the  original  substance  is  entirely  de- 
composed. The  three  stages  of  vinous, 
acetous,  and  putrescent  fermentation,  are 
the  actions  and  re  actions  by  which  a na- 
tural compound  of  the  gases  are  returned 
to  the  atmospheric  mass.  The  first  is  the 
escape  of  oxygen,  the  second  is  its  absorp- 
tion, and  the  last  is  the  dispersion  of  ail 
the  gaseous  constituents. 

VI  OL,  a stringed  musical  instrument,  of 
the  same  form  as  the  violin,  but  larger. 
Viols  are  of  different  kinds;  the  largest  is 
called  the  baas  viol,  whose  tones  are  deep, 
soft,  and  agreeable. 

VI'OLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  5 Peniandria,  order  1 Monopynia. 
Plants  of  this  genus  are  perennials,  well 
known  by  the  English  name  of  Violet. 

VIOLET,  in  botany,  a plant  and  flower 
•of  the  genus  Viola,  of  many  species.  These 
are  favourite  flowers  in  all  northern  and 
temperate  climates,  and  many  of  them  are 
among  the  first  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  spring.  The  corolla  is  composed  of 
five  unequal  petals,  of  which  the  inferior 
one  is  the  largest,  and  is  more  or  less  pro- 
longed into  a spur  at  the  base.  The  roots 
are  mostly  perennial ; the  stem  almost 
wanting  in  some  species,  and  distinct  in 
others;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  provided 
with  stipules  at  the  base,  and  the  flowers 
are  disposed  on  axillary  peduncles. 

VIOLIN',  the  most  perfect  of  all  stringed 
musical  instruments  played  with  the  bow. 
The  violin  consists  of  three  chief  parts— 
the  neck,  the  table,  and  the  sound-board. 
The  violin  has  four  catgut  strings  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  of  which  the  largest  is  wound 
round  with  wire.  Music  for  the  violin  is 
always  set  in  the  G key,  which  on  that  ac- 
count is  called  the  violin  key ; and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  instrument  consists  in  its 
purify  and  distinctness,  strength,  and  ful- 
ness of  tone. 

VIOLONCEL'LO,  a musical  instrument 
which  comes  between  the  viola  di  braccio 
(or  arm  viol)  and  the  double  bass,  both  as 
to  size  and  tone.  It  is  constructed  entirely 
on  the  same  plan  with  the  violin  ; and  the 
player  holds  it  between  his  knees.  Its 
notes  are  written  in  the  E or  bass  clef;  and 
it  generally  accompanies  the  double  bass. 

ViOLO'NO,  the  English  double  baas,  a 
deep-toned  musical  instrument,  the  largest 
of  the  kind  played  with  a bow,  and  princi- 
palfy  used  to  sustain  the  harmony. 

1 VrPEIl,  an  animal  of  the  snake  tribe, 

I the  bite  of  w'hich  is  more  or  less  venomous 
I in  all  countries,  but  in  tropical  regions  it  is 
I almost  instantly  fatal. 


yiR'GA,  in  archffiology,  the  rod  or  staff 
which  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  &c.  carry  as  a badge 
of  their  office. Virga  ulnaria,  a yard  mea- 

sure according  to  the  legal  cU,  or  true  stand- 
ard. 

VIR'GINAL,  in  music,  a stringed  and 
keyed  instrument  resembling  the  spinnet. 
It  is  now'  quite  obsolete,  though  formerly  in 
great  repute. 

VIR'GO,  in  astronomy,  the  sixth  sign  of 
the  zodiac;  and  a constellation  containing 
accordingto  the  British  catalogue,  llOstars. 

VI'RUS,  in  medicine,  a watery  fetid  mat- 
ter issuing  from  wounds,  which  is  endued 
with  corrosive  and  malignant  qualities. 

VIRTU,  a love  of  the  tine  arts,  and  a 
taste  for  curiosities. 

VIRTUO'SO,  one  skilled  in  antique  or 
natural  curiosities;  a lover  of  the  liberal 
arts. 

VIS'CERA.  in  anatomy,  the  intestines, 
or  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

VISCOUNT  (proD.  t i'coun/),  a nobleman 
next  in  degree  to  an  earl.  The  tirst  viscount 

w’as  created  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. A 

viscounVa  coronet  has  neither  flowers  nor 
points  raised  above  the  circle,  like  those  of 
superior  degree,  but  only  pearls  placed  on 
Siva,  the  circle  itself. 

VIS'CUS,  in  medical  science,  any  organ 
or  part  wl\jch  has  an  appropriate  use,  as 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

VISH'NU,  the  second  person  of  the  Iliu- 
doo  trimourti  or  trinity,  consisting  of  Rra- 
ma,  the  creator,  Viahnu,  the  preserver,  and 
the  destroyer. 

VIS  INER'TIiE,  the  power  in  bodies 
that  are  in  a state  of  rest  to  resist  any 
change  that  is  endeavoured  to  be  made 
upon  them  to  change  their  state.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Newton,  is  implanted  in  all 

matter.* Via  inaita,  that  power  by  which 

a muscle,  when  wounded,  touched,  or  irri- 
tated, contracts,  independent  of  the  will 
of  the  animal  that  is  the  object  of  the 
experiment,  and  without  its  feeling  pain. 

Vis  inedicatrix  natura,  a term  employed 

by  physicians  to  express  that  healing  power 
in  an  animated  body,  bv  which,  when  dis- 
eased, the  body  is  enabled  to  regain  its  j 
healthy  actions. Vis  mortua,  that  pro- 

perty by  which  a muscle,  after  the  death  of 
the  animal,  or  a muscle,  immediately  after 
having  been  cut  from  a living  body,  con-  ^ 

tracts. Vis  nervosa,  a power  of  the  mus-  i 

clcs  by  which  they  act  when  excited  by  the  ] 
nerves.  Vis  jdastica,  that  facility  of 
formation  which  spontaneously  operates  in 

animals. /*i«  ri7/f,  the  natural  power  of  . 

the  animal  machine  in  preserving  life. 

Vr'SlON,  in  physiology,  the  act  of  per- 
ceiving objects  by  means  of  the  oi^n  of  ; 
sight.  Modern  philosophers  agree  in  sup- 

f losing  vision  to  be  produced  by  rays  of , 
ight,  reflected  from  the  several  points  of 
objects,  received  in  at  the  pupil,  refracted  , 
and  collected  in  their  passage  through  the 
coats  and  humours  to  the  retina,  or  the 
choroidcs,  and  thus  striking,  or  making  an  i 
impression  on  so  many  points  of onoofihosc 
membranes;  which  impression  is  conveyed  j 
to  the  optic  nerve,  and  thcncc  to  the  brain.  | 
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[See  Etb,  Optics,  &c.]  In  Scripture,  vi- 
lioitA  signify  revelations  from  God ; an  ap- 
pearance of  something  supernatur^ly  pre- 
sented to  the  minds  of  the  prophets,  by 
which  they  were  informed  of  future  events ; 
as,  the  visious  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  &c. — With 
regard  to  those  mental  and  optical  illusions 
wliich  have  given  rise  to  stories  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions,  they  are  all  either  produced 
by  a disordered  state  of  the  mind,  or  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  some  external  ob- 
ject, under  such  circumstances  as  to  deceive 
the  senses.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  '*  In- 
quiries concerning  tlie  Intellectual  Power,** 
treating  of  spectral  illusions,  refers  them  to 
the  following  heads: — 1.  False  perceptions 
or  impressions  made  upon  the  senses  only, 
in  which  the  mind  does  not  participate.  2. 
Real  dreams,  though  the  person  was  not  at 
the  time  sensible  of  having  slept,  nor,  con- 
sequently, of  having  dreamt.  A person,  as 
he  observes,  under  the  induence  of  some 
strong  mental  impression,  drops  asleep  for 
a few  seconds,  perhaps,  without  being  sen- 
sible of  it ; some  scene  or  person  connected 
with  the  impression  appears  in  the  dream, 
and  he  starts  up  under  the  conviction  that 
it  was  a spectral  appearance.  3.  Intense 
mental  conceptions,  so  strongly  impressed 
on  the  mind  as,  for  the  moment,  to  be  be- 
lieved to  have  a real  existence.  This  takes 
place,  when,  along  with  the  mental  emo- 
tion, the  individued  is  placed  in  circum- 
stances ID  which  external  impressions  arc 
very  slight,  as  solitude,  faint  light,  and  qui- 
escence of  body.  It  is  a state  bordering 
closely  upon  dreaming,  though  the  vision 
occurs  while  the  person  is  in  the  waking 
state.  4.  Erroneous  impressions  connected 
with  bodily  disease,  generally  disease  in  the 
brain.  The  illusions  in  these  eases  arise  in 
a manner  strictly  analogous  to  dreaming, 
and  consist  of  some  foniicr  circumstances 
recalled  to  the  mind,  and  believed  for  a 
time  to  have  a real  and  present  existence. 
The  diseases  in  connexion  with  which  they 
arise,  are  generally  of  an  apoplectic  or  in- 
daiomatory  character, ^metimes  epileptic; 
and  they  are  very  frequent  in  the  affection 
called  delirium  tremeiu,  produced  by  a con- 
tinued use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

VISITATION,  in  ecclesiastical  polity, 
an  office  or  act  of  superintendence  per- 
formed hr  a bishop  once  in  three  years,  by 
visiting  the  churches  and  their  rectors,  &c. 
throughout  the  whole  diocese.  Parochial 
visitation  by  the  archdeacons  is  annual. 

VTS'ITOR,  in  law,  an  inspector  into  the 
government  of  a corporation. 

VIS'UAL.  In  perspective,  the  visual 
/point,  is  a point  in  the  horizontal  line,  in 

which  all  the  ocular  rays  unite. Fisual 

ra^i,  lines  of  light,  imagined  to  come  from 
the  object  to  the  eye. 

VITAIi  FUNCTIONS,  those  functions 
or  faculties  of  the  body  on  which  life  im- 
mediately depends ; aa  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  respiration,  the  heat  of  the  body, 
f&c. 

VITIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
6 Pentandria,  order  1 Monngynia.  The  prin- 
cipal species  arc  the  Fitis  vini/era,  the  com- 


mon vine,  and  the  Fitis  Jndica,  the  Indian 
vine. 

VIT'REOUS  HU'MOUR,  the  pellucid 
body  which  fills  the  w'hole  bulb  of  the  eye 
behind  the  crystaline  lens. 

A'^ITRI  FACTION,  the  act,  process,  or 
operation  of  converting  into  glass  hy  heat; 
as,  the  vitri/aefion  of  sand,  flint,  and  peb- 
bles, with  alkaline  salts. 

VITRIOL.  [See  Copperas,  Sulphur, 
&c.] 

VIT'RIOLATED,  in  chemistry,  convert- 
ed into  sulphuric  acid  or  vitriol, 

VITRIOLTC  ACID.  [See  Sulphuric 
Acid.] 

VIVA'CE,  in  music,  an  Italian  epithet, 
signifying  lively ; and  vivacissimo,  very  lively. 

VPVARY,  a place  for  keeping  living  ani- 
mals, AS  a park,  a warren,  a pond,  &c. 

VI'VA  yO'CE  [Lat.l,  by  w ord  of  mouth ; 
as,  to  vote,  or  to  communicate  wdth  another 
person,  vitd  voce. 

VIVES,  In  the  veterinary  art,  a disease  of 
horses  and  some  other  animals,  seated  in 
the  glands,  under  the  ears,  where  a tumour 
is  formed  which  sometimes  ends  iu  suppu- 
ration. 

VIVIFICATION,  in  chemistry,  the  act 
of  giving  new'  lustre,  force  and  vigour;  as, 
the  rir[/tcafion  of  mercury. 

VIVIF'AROUS,  in  natural  history,  an 
epithet  for  producing  young  in  a living 
state;  as  distinguished  from  oviparous,  pro- 
ducing eggs,  as  birds. In  bolany,  a vivi- 

parous playit  is  one  iu  which  either  the 
seeds  germinate  on  the  plant,  instead  of 
falling,  as  they  usually  do,  or  which  pro- 
duces its  living  offspring  as  bulbs. 

VIZTER,  or  Grand  Vizier,  the  title  of 
the  chief  minister  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
lie  is  the  representative  of  the  sultan,  con- 
ducts the  deliberations  of  the  divan,  and 
decides  alone;  for  bv  a seal  w'hich  he  re- 
ceives at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  is 
authorized  to  rule  with  absolute  power,  in 
the  uamc  of  the  sultan.  The  title  of  virier 
is  also  given  to  all  the  pachas  of  three  tails, 
or  pachas  of  the  highest  rank. 

VO'CAL  MU'SIC,  music  produced  by 
the  voice,  cither  unaccoinnnuied  or  accom- 
panied by  instruments.  Vocal  music  has 
many  advantages  over  instrumental,  in  its 
cudless  variety  of  intonation  and  expres- 
sion, and  in  the  supuort  which  it  derives 
from  its  connexion  wiin  words. [Sec  Music.] 

VOICE,  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
organs  of  respiration,  especially  the  lar>'iix. 
The  lungs,  the  wind  pipe,  &c.,  the  fincly- 
arched  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  pliability 
of  the  lips,  arc  each  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  producing  the  difl'erent  intonations 
which  render  the  human  voice  so  Hgrcuablc 
and  hnrinonioua.  A good  musical  voice 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  soundness  and 

flower  of  the  organs  of  utterance  and  of 
tearing;  and  is  much  promoted  by  the 
practice  of  singing  and  gymnastic  exercises 
that  expand  the  chest. 

VO'LANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
flying  or  having  the  wings  spread. 

VOI/ATILK,  in  clicmistry,  an  epithet  for 
substances  which  waste  or  easily  pass  away 
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SULPHURIC  ACID  WAS  FORMERLT  CALLED  OIL  OP  VITRIOL,  FROM  BEING  OBTAINED  BY  THE  DISTILLATION  OF  6BEEN  YITBIOL. 


IN  1631,  SEVBN  STREAMS  OF  LAVA  POURED  AT  ONCE  FROM  THE  CRATER  OF  VESUVIUS,  AND  OVERFLOWED  SEVERAL  VILLAGES. 


THE  FIRST  ERUPTION  OP  PLOWING  LAVA,  PROM  VESUVIUS,  WAS  IN  1030. 
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into  the  aeriform  state:  as,  musk,  harts- 
horn,  and  the  vaidous  essential  oils.  Alco- 
hol and  ether  ai*e  called  volatile  liquids  for 
a similar  reason,  aud  because  they  easily 
pass  into  the  state  of  vapour  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat. 

VOLCA'NOES,  in  geology,  burning  moun- 
tains, or  explosions  in  tlie  earth,  forming 
mountains  with  their  melted  materiais. 
Beneath  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  in- 
flammable materials  appear  to  exist,  which 
access  of  water,  air,  or  pressure,  excite  into 
combustion.  They  are  supposed  to  consist 
of  the  inflammable  bases  of  metals,  which 
ignite  by  access  of  water,  and  then  expand- 
ing into  steam  they  shake  the  granitic  foun- 
dations, and  sometimes  bursting  through, 
produce  all  the  destructive  effects  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  They  break  forth 
under  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  dry  land,  and 
throw  up  mountains  which  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  causing  tremblings  of 
the  coasts.  The  extent  of  the  action  is 
often  5 or  600  miles,  and  their  effects  on  sea 
and  land  frightful  and  destructive.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  the  best  informed 
philosophers,  they  depend  upon  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  metals  of  the  earths  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  in  immense  subterranean 
cavities,  to  which  water  or  atmospheric  air 
may  occasionally  have  access.  The  subter- 
ranean thunder  heard  at  great  distances 
under  Vesuvius,  prior  to  an  eruption,  indi- 
cates the  vast  extent  of  these  cavities;  and 
the  existence  of  a subterranean  communi- 
cation between  the  Solfatara  and  Vesuvius, 
is  established  by  the  fact  that  whenever  the 
latter  is  in  an  active  state,  the  former  is 
comparatively  tranquil.  Almost  all  the 
volcanoes  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the 
old  world,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea; 
and  in  those  where  the  sea  is  more  distant, 
as  in  the  volcanoes  of  South  America,  the 
water  may  be  supplied  from  great  subter- 
ranean lakes;  for  Humboldt  states  that 
some  of  them  throw  up  quantities  of  flsh. 
The  phenomena  observed  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  afford  a sufficient  refutation  of  all  tlie 
ancient  hypotlieses,  in  which  volcanic  fires 
were  ascribed  to  such  chemical  causes  as 
the  combustion  of  mineral  coal,  or  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphur  upon  iron;  and  are  per- 
fectly consistent.  The  author  acknow 
ledges,  however,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  globe  being  composed  of 
matter  liquified  by  heat,  offers  a still  more 
simple  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
canic fires.  On  these  phenomena,  baron 
Ilumboldt  says,  Observations  made  in  all 
countries,  in  mines  and  caves,  prove  that, 
even  at  a small  depth,  the  earth’s  heat  is 
mucli  superior  to  the  tempernture  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  A fact  so  remark- 
able, and  elicited  from  observations  made 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  connects 
itself  with  what  wc  Icnrn  of  the  phenomena 
of  volcanoes,  ha  I’lnce  has  even  attempted 
to  determine  tlic  depth  at  which  the  earth 
maybe  considered  as  a melted  mass.  ^Vhat• 
ever  doubts  may  be  entertained,  notwith- 
stnndingthc  respect  due  to  so  great  a name, 
ns  to  the  nuincncal  accuracy  of  such  a cal- 

culation,  it  is  not  the  less  probable,  that  all 
volcanic  phenomena  arise  from  a single 
cause,  which  is  the  communication,  con- 
stant or  interrupted,  that  exists  between 
the  interior  of  our  planet  and  the  external 
atmosphere.  Elastic  vapours,  by  their  pres- 
sure,  raise  through  deep  crevices  the  sub- 
stances which  arc  in  a state  of  f^usion,  and 
which  are  oxydized.  Volcanoes  are,  so  to 
speak,  intermittent  springs  of  earthy  mat- 
ters. The  fluid  mixture  of  metals,  alkalies 
and  earths,  which  condense  into  currents 
of  lava,  flow  gently  and  slowly,  when,  on 
being  raised  up,  they  once  find  an  issue.” 
There  are  certain  regions  to  which  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  the  movements  of  great 
earthquakes,  are  confined:  over  the  whole 
of  vast  tracts  active  volcanic  vents  are  dis- 
tributed at  intervals,  and  most  commonly 
arranged  in  a linear  direction.  Throughout 
the  intermediate  spaces  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  subterranean  fire  is  con- 
tinually at  work;  for  the  ground  is  con* 
vulsed,  from  time  to  time,  by  earthquakes; 
gaseous  vapours,  especially  carbonic  acid 
gas,  are  disengaged  plentifully  from  the 
soil ; springs  often  issue  at  a very  high  tem- 
perature, and  their  waters  lire  very  com- 
monly impregnated  vN*ith  the  same  mineral 
matters,  which  are  discharged  by  volcanoes 
during  eruptions.  Of  these  great  regions, 
that  of  the  Andes  is  one  of  the  best  defined. 
Commencing  southward,  at  least  at  Chili, 
at  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  south  latitude, 
it  proceeds  northward  to  the  twenty-seventh 
degree,  forming  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
volcanoes.  The  Chilian  volcanoes  rise  up 
through  granitic  mountains.  Villarica,  one 
of  the  principal,  continues  burning  without 
intermission,  and  is  so  high  that  it  may  be 
distinguished  at  the  distance  of  150  miles. 
A year  never  passes  in  this  province  with- 
out some  slight  shock  of  earthquakes ; and 
about  once  in  a century,  or  oftener,  tre- 
mendous convulsions  occur,  by  which  the 
land  has  been  shaken  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  and  continuous  tracts,  toge- 
ther w ith  the  bed  of  the  Pacific,  have  been 
raised  permanently  from  one  to  twenty  feet 
above  their  former  level.  Hot  springs  are 
numerous  in  this  district,  ana  mineral  . 
waters  of  various  kinds.  Pursuing  our 
course  northward,  wc  find  in  Peru  only  one 
active  volcano  as  yet  known ; but  the  pro- 
vince is  so  subject  to  earthquakes,  that 
scarcely  a week  passes  without  a shock; 
and  many  of  these  have  been  so  violent  as 
to  create  great  changes  in  the  surface.  Far- 
ther north,  wc  find,  in  the  middle  of  Quito, 
where  the  Andes  attain  their  greatest  ele- 
vation, Tunguragua,  Cotopaxi,  Antisana, 
and  Picliinchn,  tne  three  former  of  which 
not  uiifrcqueiitly  emit  flames.  From  the 
first  of  these,  a deluge  of  mud  descended  in 
1/9/,  and  filled  valleys,  lUOO  feet  wide,  to 
the  depth  of  100  feet,  forming  barriers, 
w hereby  rivers  were  dammed  up,  and  lakes 
occasioned.  In  the  year  hS12,  violent  earth- 
quakes convulsed  the  valley  of  the  Missis-  | 
sippi  at  New  Madrid,  for  the  space  of  three 
hundred  miles  in  length.  As  this  happened  j 
exactly  at  the  same  tunc  as  the  great  earth-  . 
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TUS  ERUPTION  OP  VOLCANOES  IS  FREQUENTLY  AQUEOUS. 
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quake  of  Caraccas,  it  is  probable  that  these 
two  points  are  parts  of  one  continuous  voU 
canic  region : for  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  iuter^'eQing  Caribbean  sea  must  be 
considered  as  a theatre  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes.  On  the  north  lies  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  which,  with  a tract  of  the  con- 
tiguous sea,  has  often  experienced  tre- 
mendous shocks,  and  these  are  frequent, 
extending  from  Jamaica  to  St.  Domingo 
and  Porto  Rico.  On  the  south  of  the  same 
basin,  the  shores  and  mountains  of  Colum- 
bia are  perpetually  convulsed.  On  the  west 
is  the  volcanic  chain  of  Guatimala  and 
Mexico,  and  on  the  East,  the  West  Indian 
isles,  where  in  St.  Vincent's  and  Guada- 
loupe,  are  active  vents.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  occur, 
uninterruptedly,  from  Cliill  to  the  north  of 
Mexico ; and  it  seems  probable,  that  they 
will  hereafter  be  found  to  extend,  at  least, 
Cape  Uom  to  California.  In  another 
direction,  the  volcanic  range  is  prolonged 
through  Borneo,  Celebes,  Banda,  New 
Guinea,  and  various  parts  of  the  Polynesian 
archipelago.  The  Pacidc  ocean,  indeed, 
seems,  in  equatorial  latitudes,  to  be  one 
vast  theatre  of  igneous  action,  and  its  in- 
uumcrable  archipelagoes,  such  as  the  New 
Hebrides,  Friendly  islands,  and  Geor^an 
islands,  are  all  composed  either  of  coralline 
limestones  or  volcanic  rocks,  with  active 
veins  here  and  there  interspersed.  In  the 
old  world,  the  volcanic  region  extends  from 
cast  to  west  for  the  distance  of  about  lOOU 
miles,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Azores, 
including  within  its  limits  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  most  promi- 
nent peninsulas.  From  south  to  north,  it 
reaches  from  about  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  Its  northern 
bonndaries  are  Caucasus,  the  Black  sea, 
the  mountains  of  Thrace,  Transylvania,  and 
Hungary,  — the  Austrian,  Tyrolean,  and 
Swiss  Alps,— the  Cevennes  and  Pyrenees, 
and  the  mountains  which  branch  off  from 
the  Pyrenees  westward,  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Tagus.  Reapcct^ug  the  volcanic  sys- 
tem of  t^uthern  Europe,  it  may  he  ob- 
served, that  there  is  a ccutral  half,  where 
the  greatest  earthquakes  prevail,  in  which 
rocks  are  shattered  and  cities  laid  in  ruius. 
On  each  aide  of  this  line  of  greatest  com- 
motion, there  are  parallel  bands  of  couulry 
where  the  shocks  are  less  violent.  At  a 
‘ still  greater,  as  in  Northern  Italv,  there  are 
spaces  where  the  shocks  are  much  rarer  and 
more  feeble.  Beyond  these  limits,  again, 
I all  countries  are  liable  to  slight  tremors  at 
distant  intervals  of  time,  when  some  great 
crisis  of  suhterraneau  movement  agitates 
' an  adjoining  volcanic  region ; but  these 
imay  be  considered  as  mere  vibrations,  pro- 
pagated mechanically  through  the  exter- 
nal crust  of  the  globe,  as  sounds  travel  aU 
<moct  toindefiiiitedistauces  through  the  air. 

! During  the  last  century,  about  nfly  erup- 
tions are  recorded  of  the  five  European  vol- 
canoes, Vesuvius,  /Etna,  Volcano,  Santorin, 
and  Ireland  ; but  many  beneath  the  sen,  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  m ar  Iceland, 
may  have  passed  unnoticed.  If  some  of 


them  produced  no  lava,  others  on  the  con- 
trary poured  out  torrents  of  melted  matter 
for  months  together;  so  that  however  in- 
considerable may  be  the  superficial  rocks, 
which  the  operations  of  fire  produce  ou  the 
surface,  when  it  is  computed  that  ou  the 
whole  globe  2000  volcanic  eruptions  occur 
in  the  course  of  a century,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  subterranean  changes  now  con- 
stantly in  progress  to  be  ou  the  grandest 
scale. 

VOLTA'IC  ENGRA'VING,  or  the 
ELEC'TROTYPE.  As  it  appears  desirable 
that . we  should  endeavour  to  bring  this 
subject  as  prominently  forward  as  pos- 
sible,— since  it  is  a continuation,  though 
different  in  its  principles,  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Daguerreotype  or  Puotogbnic 
Drawing,  which,  under  their  respective 
heads,  we  have  inserted, — we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  a very  considerable  portion  of 
an  able  article  on  the  subject,  as  it  appear- 
ed in  the  Westminster  Review,  for  Septera- 
bei*,  1840.  The  chief  objects  of  Voltaic  En- 
graving are ; — to  raise  upon  an  unengraved 
plate  of  copper  a design  in  relief ; to  copy 
with  perfect  accuracy  engraved  plates,  me- 
dals, ornaments,  &c.,  either  in  relief  or  the 
reverse;  and  to  obtain  any  number  of  co- 
pies. The  accomplishment  of  these  ob- 
jects depends  on  the  application  of  an 
entirely  new  idea  in  science.  This  new 
idea  will  be  best  brought  out  if  we  place  it 
side  by  side  with  the  nearest  old  one  that 
we  know,  and  that  is,  the  idea  of  casting, 
by  pouring  into  a mould,  metal  or  any  other 
substance  in  the  liquid  form,  and  then  leav- 
ing it  to  harden  and  solidify.  It  will  easily 
be  seen  that  the  melting  process  is  a re- 
ducing of  the  rigid  coherence  of  the  parts 
of  tlie  metal,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated into  an  indefinite  number  of  small 
portions,  every  one  of  which  is  at  liberty  to 
go  in  any  direction,  without  control  from 
the  mass.  Instead  of  a rigid  individual 
solid,  we  have  a liquid,  whose  property  it  is 
to  be  resolvable  by  the  slightest  force  into 
a multitude  of  siimll  masses.  In  this  state 
of  subdivision  it  can  be  put  into  any  form 
we  please : we  may  cut  out  ever  so  many 
fantastic  shapes, — it  is  capable  of  conform- 
ing to  them  all.  On  the  same  principle 
that  we  can  stop  up  small  crevices  hy 
paste,  or  anything  admitting  of  minute 
subdivision,  we  can  fill  up  all  the  corners 
and  crevices  of  a mould  by  liquid  metal. 
Liquefying  serves  the  same  purpose  ns 
founding,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  docs 
not  entirely  destroy  the  hold  that  the  parti- 
cles have  of  each  other ; it  allows  them  great 
latitude  and  freedom,  and  still  keeps  them 
under  a slight  bond,  which,  by  the  cooling 
process  is  again  gradually  drawn  tighter,  till 
they  cling  to  cami  other  with  their  original 
intensity.  Now  the  comparison  of  this 
process  with  our  new  idea  will  be  best 
effected  by  singling  out  two  of  its  clncf  de- 
fects. The  first  is  (he  great  heat  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  to  the  mcial  the  required 
looseness  and  pliancy.  On  account  of  this, 
the  mould  and  other  utensils  employed 
must  be  fit  to  endure  a very  high  Icmpc- 
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IN  THE  YBAB  1630  A TOBBENT  OF  BOILING  WATBB,  MIXED  WITH  LAVA,  DESTROYED  PORTICI  AND  TOBBE  DEL  GRECO. 


NATURALISTS  CONTEND  THAT  ALL  THE  SOUTHERN  ISLANDS  HAVE  BEEN  VOLCANIZED  ; MANT  HAVE  CERTAINLY  BEEN  SO  FORMED, 


SUBSTANCES  THROWN  OUT  BY  VOLCANOES  ARE  NOT  ALTERED  BY  FIRE. 
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rature,  a condition  not  always  easily  ful- 
filled. The  second  defect  is,  that  the  sub- 
division of  the  metal  is  not  so  minute  as  we 
could  wish,  for  many  purposes.  Liquids 
have  a considerable  amount  of  cohesion, 
wliicli  leads  them  to  form  into  pretty  large 
drops,  that  cannot  be  separated  into  smaller, 
or  reduced  without  great  force.  On  this 
account  there  may  be  openings  or  hollows 
in  the  mould,  that  the  melted  metal  will 
not  enter.  If  these  are  very  minute,  a 
small  portion  of  the  fluid  will  lie  over  their 
mouths,  as  it  were,  and  the  cohesion  will  be 
too  strong  to  allow  any  particles  to  fall 
away  from  these  overhanging  drops,  and 
All  up  such  openings.  Were  there  no  cohe- 
sion at  all,  every  crevice  or  cavity  would  be 
filled  up  that  was  large  enough  to  admit  an 
atom ; but  so  great  is  the  amount  of  cohe- 
sion in  liquids,  that  openings  are  left  unen- 
tered that  are  probably  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit a mass  of  a thousand,  or,  for  anything 
we  know,  a million  of  atoms.  Thus  it  is 
that,  on  the  liquefying  system,  the  casting 
must  be  a great  way  from  being  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  mould.  If  we  would 
procure  very  fine  resemblances,  we  must 
seek  another  system.  Now  these  two  de- 
fects are  got  rid  of  by  Mr.  Spencer’s  dis- 
covery, for  in  his  system  of  casting,  a high 
heat  is  not  required,  and  hence  the  mould 
may  be  an  intiararaable  substance,  if  we 
please ; and  in  the  second  place,  the  sub- 
division is  carried,  we  verily  believe,  to  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  the  substance  used.  The 
metal  is  deposited  on  the  mould,  not  in  co- 
hering drops,  which  may  refuse  to  enter 
many  of  the  fine  lines  or  crevices,  but  in 
solitary  atoms,  which  must  enter  every 
opening  of  an  atom’s  breadth.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  liquid  metal  and 
the  metal  laid  down  by  this  process,  as  be- 
tween common  clay  and  the  dust  that  is 
carried  by  the  wind.  This  will  appear  as 
we  proceed  to  explain  the  process  in  detail. 
The  most  common  kind  of  voltaic  circle  is 
composed  of  two  metals  and  a corrosive 
liquid,  such  as  an  acid  or  a saline  solution. 
One  of  the  metals  must  be  more  oxydizable 
than  the  other;  that  is,  its  particles  must 
go  more  easily  and  more  quickly  into  com- 
bination with  the  oxygen  of  the  liquid ; and 
the  greater  the  difference  in  this  respect, 
the  more  powerful  will  be  the  circle.  The 
metals  mostly  employed  are  zinc  and  cop- 
per, zinc  being  the  more  oxydizable.  A 
plate  of  each  is  put  into  a vessel  containing 
the  acid  or  saline  solution  {they  arc  not 
tiirown  in  at  random,  but  supported  in  an 
upright  position,  like  the  two  walls  of  a 
house)  : if  there  be  no  metallic  connection 
between  them,  botli  arc  attacked  by  the 
liquid,  the  zinc  being  turned  into  oxyde 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  But  if  a copper 
wire  be  fastened  to  each,  and  the  two  wires 
brought  together  (out  of  the  liquid  gene- 
rally), a voltaic  circle  is  formed,  mm  tlic 
appearances  arc  now  somewhat  different. 
The  action  of  the  liquid  on  the  copper, 
which  was  the  least  action  of  the  two,  now 
cfuacs  entirely;  the  action  upon  the  zinc 
becomes  much  more  violent,  or,  in  other 

words,  the  particles  of  oxygen  are  now  much 
more  disposed  than  before  to  leave  the  li- 
quid, and  combine  with  the  panicles  of 
zinc ; the  affinity  has  been  streogthened, 
and  the  union  is  very  much  quickened.  A 
current  of  electricity  is  now  found  to  go 
round  the  circuit,  the  positive  electricity 
commencing,  as  it  were,  at  the  zinc,  where 
the  violent  combination  is  going  on,  pro- 
ceeding from  that  through  the  acid  to  the 
copper,  thence  along  the  wire  round  to  the 
zinc  again.  A negative  current,  if  such 
there  be,  must  move  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion ; but  the  direction  of  the  positive  cur- 
rent is  easily  remembered  by  imagining,  as 
we  have  done,  that  it  takes  its  origin  at  the 
place  of  strong  action,  viz.  at  the  zinc,  and 
goes  from  that  through  the  acid  to  the 
copper,  and  round  by  the  wire  to  the  place 
where  it  set  out.  “We  must  now’  proceed  to 
explain  Mr.  Spencer’s  application  of  the 
voltaic  circle  to  the  making  and  copying  of 
engravings,  &c.  If  a single  circle  be  con- 
structed of  copper,  acid,  and  zinc,  and  if  the 
acid  part  of  the  conductor  be  interrupted 
by  placing  between  it  and  the  copper  ano- 
ther liquid,  such  as  the  solution  of  a me- 
tallic salt,  sulphate  of  copper  we  shall  say, 
the  currents  will  circulate  as  before,  only 
with  some  diminution  of  intensity,  and  the 
sulphate  of  copper  thus  interpolated  will 
be  gradually  decomposed;  the  copper  of 
the  solution  going  towaids  tlm  copper 
plate,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  or  towards  the  zinc,  forming 
at  the  same  time  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
which  in  practice,  however,  it  is  not  allow- 
ed to  reach.  Now  the  thing  to  be  noted 
here  is,  that  the  copper  parts  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  apparently  in  single  atoms, 
and  in  this  state  it  proceeds  towards  the 
plate.  It  forms,  a^it  were,  a shower  of  ul- 
timate particles,  which  descend  one  by  one, 
and  do  not  go  together  till  they  reach  their 
destination,  or  sc{tlc  on  the  plate.  That 
this  last  assertion  (that  the  particles  re- 
main separate  till  they  fall  on  the  copper 
plate)  is  not  mere  conjecture,  we  gather 
from  the  fact,  which  !^Ir.  Spencer  tells  us 
lie  has  completely  established,  that  the  me- 
tallic particles  will  not  crystalize,  in  other 
wofds,  will  not  go  together,  except  on  a me- 
iallic  nucleus.  As  long,  therefore,  as  they 
float  in  the  liquid,  they  arc  in  a stale  of 
complete  separation  ; it  is  not  likely  that 
any  two  of  them  will  cohere,  for  if  two  went 
together,  these  might  attract  a third  and  a 
fourth,  and  there  would  soon  he  a nucleus 
formed  that  would  congregate  the  whole,  a 
thing  never  known  to  happen,  rnless 
some  metallic  body  is  present  to  which  the 
particles  may  attach,  and  on  wliich  they 
may  form  and  arrange  themselves  in  their  j 
cohering  attitudes,  they  cannot  go  together; 
but  as  soon  ns  such  a nucleus  is  presented,  { 
they  begin  and  deposit  themselves  in  such  ' 
A way  AS  to  build  up  a solid  metallic  mass. 
If  wc  suppose  now  that  the  copper  plate  of 
the  circle  is  a mould  from  w hicn  w c would 
wish  to  take  a casting,  wo  can  easily  sec 
tlic  suiieriority  of  metal,  in  the  state  just 
mentioued,  over  liquid  metal,  for  this  pur- 
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poie.  It  is  completely  broken  up»as  far  ns 
. we  can  see,  into  individual  atoms;  and  no 
scratch  upon  a mould  can  be  conceived  so 
line  that  these,  slowly  approaebin;?,  one  by 
one,  cannot  enter.  The  slightest  imperfec- 
tion in  polish  on  the  plate  will  be  rigorously 
copied  in  reverse  by  the  deposit ; every  de- 
pression of  an  atom's  breadth  in  the  former 
will  be  answered  by  a corresponding  eleva- 
tion on  the  latter.  The  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  surpassing  this  in  the  art  of 
metal  founding.  The  next  step  could  only 

be  the  founding  of  the  atoms. Method  of 

engraving  in  reli^  on  a jdate  of  copper. 
This  is  effected  by  taking  the  plate  on 
which  we  are  to  engrave,  and  soldering  a 
piece  of  wire  to  the  back  of  it,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  circle.  It  is  then  cover- 
ed with  a coating  of  wax,  somewhat  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Upon  the  surface  of  this  coating  w e have 
to  write  or  draw  with  a black  lead  pencil 
or  steel  point  the  design  that  we  wish  to 
engrave,  or  rather  raise  upon  the  plate. 
We  then  take  a graver  and  cut  the  wax 
through  to  the  copper,  along  all  the  lines 
that  were  marked  with  the  pencil,  being 
careful  that  the  copper  shall  be  completely 
I exposed  in  every  part  of  every  line.  "We 
have  now  the  design  cut  or  enpaved  in 
the  wax  coating.  The  end  of  tnc  graver 
should  be  of  the  form  of  a thin  parallelo- 
gram, 80  as  to  make  the  lines  or  grooves  in 
the  wax  equally  broad  at  the  bottom  and 
the  top.  in  order  chat  the  wax  may  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  of  the  lines  of  ex- 
posed copper,  the  plate  must  next  be  im- 
mersed in  dilute  nitric  acid  (about  three 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid),  and  allow  ed 
to  remain  till  a very  slight  corrosion  of  the 
exposed  parts  takes  place.  The  particles 
of  wax  that  the  graver  has  not  removed  are 
I driven  off  by  the  fumes  of  the  acid  so  ^s  to 
do  no  further  harm.  The  plate  in  now  to 
be  put  in  its  place  in  the  sulphate  of  copper 
solution,  in  the  outer  trough  of  the  appa- 
ratus, a plate  of  zinc  of  equal  size  placed  in 
the  inner  vessel,  and  the  circle  completed. 

: ^ The  decomposition  of^the  sulphate  of  cop- 
I per  begins,  and  the  particles  of  copper, 
I going  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  cur- 
rent, resort  to  the  coated  plate.  As  they 
require  a metallic  nucleus  before  they  can 
cohere  nr  crystnlizc,  they  cannot  deposit 

i themselves  on  the  wax,  and  therefore  they 
only  fall  into  the  lines  where  (he  wax  is  cut 
through,  and  the  copper  exposed.  By  filling 
up  these  cavities  in  the  wax,  ridges  or  pro- 
jections of  copper  are  gradually  built  up  on 
the  plate.  When  these  are  on  a level  with 
the  coating,  the  process  is  stopped,  and  the 
plate  taken  out ; care  being  taxen,  should 
the  deposit  not  be  sufficient,  not  to  allow 
the  surface  of  the  plate  to  become  dry, 
otherwise  a fresh  deposit  will  take  place 
when  returned  to  the  solution,  which  new 
deposit  will  mar  the  operation  entirclv,  as 
the  new  surface  when  printed  on  will  be 
found  to  separate  from  tlic  former  one. 
^ Should  the  surface  of  the  deposit  he  not 
f perfectly  smooth,  it  may  be  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  smooth  flag  or  pumice  stone  with 
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water;  after  which,  by  applying  heat  and 
using  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  wax  is 
w ashed  off,  leaving  on  the  plate  a copy  in 
relief  of  the  design  cut  out  in  the  coating. 
The  plate  can  now  be  printed  from  at  an 
ordinary  printing  press.  If  the  wax  has 
been  completely  removed  from  the  lines  by 
the  graver  and  the  nitric  acid,  the  deposit 
adheres  as  firmly  to  the  plate  as  if  it  w'ere 
a part  of  it.  Thus  we  have  an  original 
species  of  welding  or  connecting  pieces  of 
metal  together.  Ordinary  welding  depends 
upon  the  partial  liquefaction  of  the  two 
pieces  by  heat ; but  here  we  can  connect 
them  without  heat  or  liquefaction,  by  re- 
ducing one  to  atoms  and  depositing  it  on 
the  other.  The  strength  and  solidity  of  the 
deposit  depends  on  the  slowness  with  which 
it  lias  gone  on.  The  slow'cr  and  more  deli- 
berately the  pai'ticles  fall  into  their  places, 
as  it  were,  the  more  perfect  the  atomic 
structure  which  is  built  up.  "When  the  ope- 
ration is  too  quick  the  metal  formed  re- 
sembles glass  suddenly  cooled,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly brittle.  Forty-eight  hours  is  the  least 
time  that  should  be  allowed  for  the  form- 
ation of  a relief  design,  but  four  or  five 
days  are  required  for  a plate  of  strength  and 
solidity.  The  process  may  be  quickened 
if  we  increase  the  temperature,  for  it  seems 
this  causes  the  particles  to  arrange  them- 
selves with  greater  perfection  in  the  same 
time.  It  is  for  multiplying  coppcr-plate 
engravings  that  the  new  art  promises  to  be 
the  most  eminently  useful.  Although  from 
the  great  durability  of  steel,  ten-fold  the 
number  of  impressions  can  be  taken  from 
a steel  plate  than  from  one  of  copper,  the 
latter  is  generally  preferred  by  engravers  as 
a much  pleasanter  material  to  w ork  upon, 
and  is  alw  ays  used  for  the  highest  order  of 
historical  engravings.  By  the  new'  process 
the  objection  against  copper,  that  the  plate 
is  soon  worn  out,  is  done  away  with,  be- 
cause any  number  of  electrotype  duplicates 
of  the  original  plates  can  now'  be  taken  at 
a very  inconsiderable  ex^icnse,  and  the  im- 
pressions therefore  multiplied  ad  ivjinitum. 
A wood  engraving  may  be  operated  with  in 
tiie  very  same  manner.  It  being  in  relief, 
the  pressure  required  is  only  what  is  neces- 
sary for  medals,  and  is  not  found  to  injure 
the  design.  It  is  a great  and  fertile  prin- 
ciple both  in  nit  and  science.  Its  advan- 
tages in  the  arts  arc  exemplified  by  wlmt 
we  have  already  described  as  its  achieve- 
ments; but  wc  can  easily  iinngine  a much 
wider  application  of  it.  The  very  fact  that 
wc  have  metal  in  a state  of  entire  disinte- 
gration, ready  to  go  where  wc  please,  and 
re-construct  itself  in  any  form  wc  please, 
will  suggest  many  imnortant  uses  to  which 
it  maybe  turned.  Tnc  application  of  the 
Agency  of  Arc  to  melt  looks  rude  and  old- 
fasliioncd  com|mrcd  with  the  application  of 
the  agency  of  electricity  to  resolve  into 
atoms ; and  w c have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  latter  w ill  dis- 
place the  former.  The  worth  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  science  must  also  he  great.  The  ul- 
timate particles  of  matter  enn  never  be  di- 
rectly view  ed  by  the  eye ; but  here  is  a case  in 
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which  they  can  be  viewed  indirectly  through 
the  reason.  It  is  a great  thing  to  have 
them  existing  in  a state  of  separation  and 
independence,  and  that  on  many  accounts. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  can  learn  some- 
thing about  them,  by  studying  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  entered  this  state. 
"VVe  can  learn,  for  instance,  at  the  first  dive 
(supposing  we  were  taught  nowhere  else), 
that  when  these  particles  of  copper,  of 
w'hich  we  have  been  speaking,  entered  into 
combination  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  they 
lost  entirely  their  affinity  for  one  another; 
or,  in  general  terms,  that  when  any  sub- 
stance enters  into  combination  with  ano- 
ther substance  its  particles  lose  their  co- 
hesion; and  from  this  again  we  conclude, 
that  the  affinities  of  the  ultimate  particles 
of  bodies  are  not,  like  gravitation,  inherent, 
unalterable  principles,  but  vary  with  all 
kinds  of  circumstances.  This  is  a great  and 
pregnant  fact,  receiving  confirmation  from 
many  quarters,  and  particularly  from  the 
whole  cluster  of  facts  connected  with  elec- 
trical decomposition.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  we  can  learn  much  by  considering 
the  Circumstances  under  which  these  par- 
ticles go  together  again.  One  instructive 
circumstance  is,  the  necessity  of  a metallic 
nucleus.  A second  instructive  circumstance 
is,  the  dependence  of  the  firmness  and  so- 
lidity of  the  structure,  on  the  temperature 
and  on  the  slowness  of  the  process.  This 
may  prove  one  of  the  elements  by  wliich 
we  may,  on  some  future  day,  compute  the 
size  of  the  atoms,  and  decide  whether  the 
atoms  of  different  substances  do  not  dificr 
very  much  in  size,  and  whether  or  not  one 
reason  why  gold  surpasses  in  brilliancy  and 
compactness,  and  in  many  other  respects, 
lead,  or  zinc,  or  iron,  maybe  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  smaller  and  finer  atoms  than  these. 
In  the  tliird  place  we  can  learn  much  by 
varying  the  circumstances  of  the  deposition. 
It  can  be  tried  with  different  metals,  with 
different  solutions  and  at  different  tempera- 
tures ; it  may  be  known  whether  such  me- 
tals as  gold,  which  has  scarcely  any  grain 
or  regular  crystalization,  are  different  in 
structure  when  deposited  with  different  de- 
grees of  rapidity.  It  is  exceedingly  inte- 
resting to  inquire  how  particles  draw  to- 
gether and  acquire  their  old  cohesion,  and 
how  a quick  or  hurried  deposition  varies 
from  a slow  one.  Such  points  as  these, 
dark  and  obscure  as  they  are  at  present, 
seem  perfectly  w'ithin  the  range  of  the 
human  faculties,  now  when  so  many  fine 
fields  of  experiment  are  open. '' 

VOLTA,  in  music,  an  Italian  word,  sig- 
nifying that  the  part  is  to  be  repeated,  one, 
two,  or  more  times. 

VOLTAISM,  that  branch  of  electrical 
science  which  has  its  source  in  the  chemi- 
cal action  between  metals  and  different  li- 
quids.—Foifaic  pile,  a column  formed  by 
successive  pairs  of  metallic  discs,  as  silver 
and  zinc,  witli  moistened  cloth  between 
every  two  contiguous  pairs.-^— ro//aic  6af- 
tery,  the  larger  forms  of  voltaic  apparatus, 
used  for  accumulating  galvanic  electricity. 
[See  Galvanism.] 


VOL'UME  [volumen),  properly  signifies 
a roll  or  book,  so  called  a voltendo,  because 
the  ancient  books  were  rolls  of  bark  or 
parchment.  This  manner  lasted  till  Cicero’s 
time.  The  several  sheets  or  pieces  were 
glued  or  pasted  end  to  end,  and  w'ritten  only 
on  one  side.  At  the  bottom  a stick  was  fast- 
ened, called  umbilicus,  round  which  it  was 
rolled;  and  at  the  other  end  was  a piece  of 
parchment,  on  which  the  title  of  the  book 
w'as  written  in  letters  of  gold.  Of  such  vo- 
lumes, Ptolemy’s  library  in  Alexandria  con- 
tained, as  some  authors  say,  700,000. 

VOL'UNTARY,  in  music,  a piece  played 
by  a musician  extemporarily,  accorc^g  to 
his  fancy. 

VOL'UNTEER,  a person  who  enters  into 
military  or  other  service  of  his  own  free- 
will, as  was  the  case  in  England  duringour 
war  with  Buonaparte. 

VOLU'TA,  in  natural  history,  a genus  of 
univalve  shells,  with  an  oblong  mouth,  a 
clavicle  sometimes  erect  and  sometimes  de- 
pressed, and  sometimes  coronated  at  top. 
To  this  genus  belong  the  admiral  shells, 
tiger  shells,  &c. 

VOLUTE,  in  architecture,  a kind  of 
spiral  scroll,  used  in  the  Ionic  and  Compo- 
site capitals,  of  w'hich  it  makes  the  princi- 
pal characteristic  and  ornament. 

VORTEX,  the  circular  motion  of  a fluid, 
which  increases  in  velocity  by  the  continuity 
and  viscidity  of  the  parts ; it  then  diminishes 
and  fines  off  till  it  ceases,  usually  causing  a 
cavity  in  the  centre,  owing  to  the  ceutri- 
fugal  force  of  the  parts. 

VOTE,  the  suffrage  or  resolve  of  each  of 
the  members  of  an  assembly,  where  any 
affair  is  to  be  carried  by  a majority  ; but 
more  particularly  used  for  the  resolves  of 
the  members  of  either  liouse  of  parliament. 

VOW,  a solemn  and  religifius  promise,  or 
oath.  [See  Oath.]  The  use  of  vows  is 
found  in  most  religions.  They  make  up  a 
considerable  part  of  the  pagan  worship, 
being  made  either  in  consequence  of  some 
deliverance,  under  some  pressing  necessity, 
or  for  the  success  of  some  enterprise.  Among 
the  Jews,  all  vows  were  to  be  voluntary,  and 
made  by  persons  wholly  in  their  own  pow  er ; 
and  if  such  person  made  a vow*  in  anything 
lawful  and  possible,  he  was  obliged  to  fulfil 
it.  Among  the  Romanists,  a person  is  con- 
stituted a religious  by  taking  three  vows, 
that  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

Voves,  among  the  Inmans,  signified  sa- 
crifices, offerings,  presents,  and  prayers 
made  for  the  Casars  and  emperors,  particu- 
larly for  their  prosperity  and  the  continu- 
ance of  their  empire. 

VULCANTC  TIIEOHT,  a system  which 
ascribes  the  changes  on  the  earth’s  surface 
to  lire,  while  others  ascribe  the  whole  to 
water,  under  a theory  called  Neptunian. 

VUI/G.\TE,  a very  ancient  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  which  was  translated 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is 
the  only  one  acknowledged  by  the  Romish 
church  to  be  authentic. 

VUI/IMNTTE,  a mineral  of  a grayish 
white  colour,  splendent  and  massive,  with 
a foliated  structure. 
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A rKHPKCT  nrUT  is  MUCH  mope  scarck  than  a good  diamond. 


THB  HOTTEST  TIME  OP  THE  DAY  IS  GENERALLY  FROM  ONE  TILL  THREE. 


wag]  "a  'Ncto  Bictionaru  of  tftc  ISelles  3£cttres.  [war 


VULTURE  (vultur)f  in  natural  history, 
a genus  of  birds  of  the  order  j^ccipitres. 
Tiie  birds  of  this  genus  are  rapacious  to  an 
extreme  degree,  and  sometimes  feed  in  the 
midst  of  cities  unterritied.  They  prefer 
food  that  is  tainted  to  that  which  is  fresh  : 
they  are  found  most  numerous  in  worm 
climates,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a race  of 
creatures  eminently  useful  in  clearing  the 
surface  of  the  globe  from  putrid  remains, 
which  would  otherwise  infect  the  air,  and 
produce  all  the  ravages  and  mortality  of 


pestilence.  There  are  seventeen  species,  of 
which  we  shall  notice  only  the  Fultur  Sa- 
ffittarius,  or  the  secretary  vulture,  which  is 
distinguished  for  its  size,  being  when  stand- 
ing upright  full  a yard  high.  It  is  found 
in  Africa,  and  in  the  Phillippine  islands; 
andlives  on  vermin.  It  takes  up  tortoises  in 
its  claws,  and  dashes  them  to  the  ground 
with  the  greatest  violence,  and  will  repeat 
the  process  till  these  animals  are  complete- 
ly killed.  The  condor  is  the  largest  of  the 
vulture  species. 


W. 


W,  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  takes  its  written  form  from  the 
union  of  two  V’s,  and  its  name  of  double  u 
from  the  Roman  capital  V representing  that 
which  we  call  U.  In  English  it  is  always 
followed  by  a vowel,  except  when  followed 
by  A,  as  in  when,  or  by  r,  as  in  \orong.  The 
1C,  beinga  strong  breathing, is  nearlyrelated 
to  all  aspirated  sounds,  and  througii  them 
again  to  the  gutturals,  so  that  we  find  tcand 
goften  interchanged  in  different  languages, 
as  in  the  words  IVilliain,  Guillaume,  &c. 

WACK'E,  in  mineralogy,  a siliceous 
earth,  intermediate  between  clay  and  ba- 
salt. Its  colour  is  a greenish  gray,  browu, 
or  black ; it  is  opaque,  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch. 

WAD,  or  WaD'DING,  astopplcof  paper, 
tow,  old  rope-yarn,  &c.  forced  into  a gun, 
to  keep  in  the  powder  and  shot. 

WADD,  in  mineralo^,  plumbago  or 
black  lead.  Black  wadd  is  au  ore  of  man- 
ganese found  in  Derbyshire.  There  are 
four  kinds ; fibrous,  ochcry,  pulverulent, 
and  dendritic.  * 

wad  SEIT,  an  ancient  tenure  or  lease  of 
land  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which 
teems  to  have  been  upog  a kind  of  mortgage. 

? WA'GER  OF  BATTLE,  or  BATTEL, 

> an  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  single  combat, 
where,  in  appeals  of  felony,  the  appellee 
I might  dght  with  the  appellant  to  prove  his 
< innocence;  and  it  is  but  recently  that  this 
relic  of  barbarism  and  injuttice  has  been 
I abolished.  It  was  also  used  in  affairs  of 
chivalry  and  honour,  and  in  civil  cases  upon 
isiiic  joined  in  a writ  of  right. 

WA  GER  OF  LAW,  the  offer,  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  debt 
Dy  simple  contract,  to  take  an  oath  in 
' court  in  the  presence  of  eleven  coinpur- 
^ gators,  that  he  owes  the  plaintiff  nothing 
in  the  manner  and  form  as  he  has  declared, 
whereupon  the  law  allows  him  his  dis- 
charge. 

Wa  ges.  [Sce  LARObn.] 

! WAGTAIL,  in  ornithologv,  a small  bird 
* with  long  legs  and  tail,  wliicli  frequents 
the  margins  of  ponds  and  water-courses, 
. nod  is  cootinuolly  elevating  and  depressing 
the  tail.  It  is  a species  of  mofacif/a. 


WAIFS,  in  law,  goods  found,  of  which  the 
owner  is  not  known,  and  which  arc  claimed 
by  the  crown.  These  were  originally  such 
goods  as  a thief,  when  pursued,  threw  away 
to- prevent  his  being  apprehended. 

WAIN'ABLE,  an  epithet  for  land  that  is 
tillable,  or  may  be  ploughed. 

W'AIST,  in  a ship,  that  part  which  is  be- 
tween the  quarterdeck  and  forecastle:  but 
in  ships  where  there  is  no  quarter-deck,  the 

w aist  is  the  middle  part  of  the  ship. The 

small  part  of  the  body  between  the  breast 
and  hips. 

WATSTCLOTHS,  coverings  of  canvas  or 
tarpaulings  for  the  hammocks,  stowed  on 
the  gangwavs,  between  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle. 

WAITS,  itinerant  musicians  whose  noc- 
turnal perambulations  give  us  notice  that 
the  joyful  festival  of  Christmas  is  ap- 
proaching. 

WATVER,  in  law,  the  passing  by,  or  de- 
clining to  accept  a thing;  applied  cither 
to  an  estate,  to  a pica,  &c. 

WATWODE,  in  the  Turkish  empire,  the 
governor  of  a small  province  or  town. 

WAKE,  a vigil : the  feast  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church,  formerly  kept  by  watch- 
ing nil  night.— A strange  practice  of  cele- 
brating funeral  rites  by  the  lower  orders 
in  Ireland,  whicii  has  been  thus  described 
by  l^IisB  Edgeworth: — “At  night  the  body 
is  waked;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  deceased  collect  in  a 
barn  or  stable,  where  the  corpse  is  laid 
upon  some  hoards,  or  au  iiiilitngcd  door, 
supported  upon  stools,  the  face  exposed, 
the  rest  of  the  body  covered  with  a white 
sheet.  Round  the  body  ore  stuck,  in  brass 
candlesticks,  which  have  hccii  borrowed 
perhaps  at  five  miles*  distance,  ns  many 
cniidlos  ns  the  poor  person  can  heg  or  bor- 
row*, observing  always  to  have  an  odd  num- 
ber. Pipes  and  tobacco  are  tlrst  distri- 
buted, and  then,  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  deceased,  cakes  and  ate,  and  sonictimcs 
whiskey,  arc  dealt  to  the  company.**  The 
lively  scenes  which  gcnernlly  follow  an  ex- 
hibition of  this  kind  will,  we  imagine,  be 
no  more  heard  of,  now  that  Father  Mathew 
has  the  power  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  in- 
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THK  THIN  RUST  OF  COPrXR  PRRSRHVXB  TtlR  MKTAfi  PROM  FURTIIKH 


i:*  IH*  TBOriCAL  KEOI0.18  MART  BIRDS  BUILD  PENDULOUS  NESTS,  ATTACHED  TO  THE  BOUGHS  OF  TBKES,  TO  SECURE  THEM  FROM  SNAKES  AND  MONKEY 


THOUGH  THB  POPPY  IS  IN  ITSELF  HIGHLY  NARCOTIC,  THE  OIL  OP  THE  POPPX-SEED  HAS  NONE  OF  ITS  PROPERTIES. 


rjinaisTENT  leaves  aee  suca  as  remain  o.n  tre  plant,  as  evesgbeens. 
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temperance. The  wake  of  a ship,  is  the 

track  it  leaves  in  the  water,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  water,  which  rushes  from 
each  side  to  till  the  space  which  the  ship 
makes  in  passing  through  it.  By  her  wake 
the  sailors  are  enabled  to  judge  what  way 
the  ship  makes.  If  the  wake  be  right 
astern,  they  conclude  she  makes  her  way 
forwards  ; but  if  it  be  to  leeward  a point  or 
two,  then  they  conclude  she  falls  to  the 
leeward  of  her  course.  When  one  ship, 
giving  chase  to  another,  is  got  as  far  into 
the  wind,  and  sails  directly  after  her,  they 
say,  she  has  got  into  her  wake. 

WALES  OF  A SHIP,  an  assemblage  of 
strong  planks,  extending  along  a ship’s 
sides,  throughout  the  whole  length,  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  and  serving  to  strengthen 
the  decks  and  form  the  curves.  They  are 
distinguished  into  the  main  wale  and  the 
channel  ivale. 

WALKTNG,  the  power  of  animal  loco- 
motion, derived  from  nervous  direction  of 
the  muscles,  by  which  one  set  acts  against 
the  earth,  and  confers  an  equal  power  of 
re-action  on  another  set ; all  animal  strength 
being  a mere  transfer  from  a set  of  muscles 
acted  upon  by  the  earth  to  another  set 
equally  acting  on  the  earth  or  some  other 
body.  Thus,  by  motion  a man  adds  nothing 
to  his  weight  in  a pair  of  scales,  and  a 
weight  put  into  his  arms  is  not  diminished 
by  his  energy  in  supporting  it ; for  a man 
of  MOlbs.  carrying  60lbs.  requires  for  a ba- 
lance SOOlbs.  of  weights  in  the  opposite 
scale.  Respiration  and  food  create  nervous 
excitement;  this  directs  the  muscles;  and 
the  muscles  by  action  and  re-action,  like  the 
two  ends  of  a lever,  produce  animal  strength 
and  motion.  • 

WALL'-CRESS,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Arabis  : also  another  plant  of  the 
genus  TurritU. 

WALL'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  argilla* 
ceous  kind  of  earth,  found  in  small  compact 
masses  of  the  size  of  a nut,  white  and 
opaque,  or  yellowish  and  translucent.  I 

WALL'-EYE,  the  glaucoma,  a disease  in 

the  crystaline  humour  of  the  eye. In 

horses,  an  eye  in  which  the  iris  is  of  a very 
light  gray  colour. 

WALI/-FLOWER,  in  botany,  a hardy 
evergreen  plant  of  the  genus  Cherianthus, 
which,  in  the  wild  state,  grows  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks  and  old  walls,  producing  a tine 
golden-yellow  flower,  strongly  and  agree- 
ably scented.  When  cultivated  it  is  a beau- 
tiful and  favourite  ornamental  plant,  the 
flowers  being  of  various  shades,  large,  and 
brilliant.  There  are  about  thirty  species. 

WALL’- KNOT,  in  the  marine,  a par- 
ticular sort  of  large  knot  raised  upon  the 
end  of  a rope  by  untwisting  the  strands 
and  interweaving  them  against  each  other. 

WALL -PEPPER,  in  botany,  X\\q  Sedum 
acre  of  Linnaius,  a perennial. 

WALTIIE'RIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  class  lf>  Monadelphia,  order  '2  Pen- 
tandria.  The  species  arc  perennials. 

WAI/NUT,  in  botany,  awell-kiiown  tree 
and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Juglant.  Pre- 
viously to  the  very  general  introduction  of 


mahogany,  the  wood  of  the  walnut-tree  was 
extensively  used  by  cabinet-makers  and 
turners  ; and  it  is  considered  superior  to 
every  other  sort  of  wood  for  the  mounting 
of  guns. 

WAL'RXJS,  in  zoology,  the  morse  or  sea- 
horse. [See  Morse.] 

W.ALTZ,  a national  German  dance,  but 
now  common  in  England,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  To  waltz  with  effect,  much 
grace  and  precision  are  necessary,  or  else 
it  becomes  a mere  vulgar  exercise.  The 
waltz  of  the  north  of  Germany  was  grave 
and  slow,  whilst  that  of  the  soutli  is  gay, 
and' the  quick  gay  waltz  is  by  far  the  most 
prevalent. 

WAMTUM,  shells  used  by  the  American 
Indians  as  money  or  a medium  of  com- 
merce. These  shells  are  run  on  a string, 
and  form  a broad  belt,  which  is  worn  as  an 
ornament  or  girdle. 

WANDEROO',  in  zoology,  a baboon  of 
Ceylon  and  Malabar. 

WAN'LASS,  or  driving  the  wanlase,  a 
phrase  used  in  law  for  driving  deer  to  a 
stand,  that  the  lord  may  have  a shoot;  an 
ancient  customary  tenure  of  lands. 

WAP'ENTAKE,  in  law,  a division  or  dis- 
trict, peculiar  to  some  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  answering  to  the  Auit- 
dred  or  cantred,  in  other  counties.  This 
name  had  its  origin  in  a custom  of  touching 
lances  or  spears  when  the  chief  or  leading 
man  of  the  hundred  entered  on  his  office. 

AVAR,  a contest  between  nations  or 
states,  carried  on  by  force,  either  for  de- 
fence, for  redressing  uTongs,  fur  tlie  exten- 
sion of  commerce  or  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, or  for  obtaining  and  establishing  the 
auperiority  and  dominion  of  one  over  the 
other.  AViien  war  is  commenced  by  attack- 
ing a nation  in  peace,  it  is  called  an  ojfen- 
sive  war,  and  sucli  attack  is  aggressive. 
AVhen  war  is  undertaken  to  repel  invasion 
or  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  it  is  called  de- 
fensive;  and  such  a war  is  not  only  justifi- 
able, but  laudable. Civil  icar,  a state  of 

internal  hostility,  in  which  opposite  parlies 
of  the  same  nation  contend  for  the  mastery 

by  force  of  arms. Holy  war,  a term  given 

to  a crusade  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  . 
delivering  the  Holy  Land,  or  Judea,  from  | 
infidels.  These  holy  wars  were  carried  on  j 
by  most  unholy  means. 

WARD,  in  law,  the  heir  of  the  king’s  j 
tenant  in  capile,  during  his  nonage;  whence  . 
the  term  has  since  been  applied  to  all  in-  - 
fauts  under  tiie  power  of  guardians,  or  such  , 
as  arc  under  the  control  and  protection  of  | 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  arc  called  wards  j 

in  chancery. A certain  district,  division,  j 

or  quarter  of  a town  or  city,  committed  to  i 
an  alderman.  There  are  twenty-six  wards  j 
in  London. 

AVAR'DEN,  a keeper;  as,  the  warden  of  . 

the  Fleet  or  Fleet  prison. Warden  qf  a j 

college,  the  head  or  president. If'arden  j 

of  the  cinque  ports,  an  ortircr  or  mapislrstc  j 
who  has  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  ports  or  j 
haven.H  in  England.  ‘Spc  CixQUR-roRTS.j  ' 

AVARU'MOTE,  a court  kept  in 
ward  in  London,  usually  called  the  w ard- 
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SERRATEl)  LEAVES  ARE  SO  CALLED  RKCAUSK  THEY  ARK  NOTCUKD  LIKE  A SAW. 
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TBS  BEATS  OF  A UEALTHT  PULSE  IS  EQUAL  TO  NIKE  SECONDS. 
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:oiote  court;  of  this  court  the  inquest  has 
:-90wcr  every  year  to  inquire  into  all  deti- 
c^iencies  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the 
<sv*ard. 

WARD'-ROOM,  in  a ship,  a room  over 
:he  gun-room,  where  the  lieutenants  and 
/Dther  principal  officers  sleep  and  mess. 

WARP,  in  weaving,  the  threads  which 
4 ire  extended  lengthwise  in  the  loom,  and 

. crossed  by  the  woof. In  a ship,  a rope  or 

:.iowing  line,  employed  in  drawing,  towing, 
*or  removing  a boat  or  vessel. In  agri- 

culture, a slimy  substance  deposited  on 
•i.and  by  marine  tides,  by  w*hich  a rich  a^u- 
vhal  soil  is  formed. 

WAR'RANT.  in  law,  a precept  autho- 
r-nzing  an  officer  to  seize  an  offender  and 

baring  him  to  justice. Warrant  of  attor- 

siey,  an  authority  given  to  an  attorney  by 
r.iis  client  to  appear  and  plead  for  him;  or 
K D a more  general  sense,  that  by  which  a 
n nan  appoints  another  to  act  in  his  name, 

tAnd  warrants  his  transaction. Search 

^earranit  a precept  authorizing  a person  to 
j^JDter  houses,  &c.  to  search  for  stolen  or 
f Tontraband  goods,  or  to  discover  whether  a 
'T-riminal  be  there  concealed.^— JKarranf 
Vi^cer,  an  officer  holding  a warrant  from 
.he  navy  board,  such  as  the  master,  sur- 

; ;con,  punier,  &c.  of  a ship. Press  war- 

■ ant,  in  the  navy,  a warrant  issued  by  the 
uidmiralty,  authorizing  an  officer  to  impress 
•r.camen. 


WAR'REN,  a franchise  or  privileged 
dace  for  keeping  beasts  and  fowls  of  the 
#'arren,  as  hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants. 

"WAR'KANTY,  in  law,  a covenant  by 
:*ieed,  made  by  one  party  to  another,  to  se- 
■^.turc  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate  or 
•ther  thing  bargaiued  for.  W'arranly  is 
lea/,  when  annexed  to  lands  and  tenements 
'•ranted  in  fee  or  for  life,  &c.,  and  personal, 
/hen  it  respects  goods  sold  or  their  quality, 
f a man  sells  goods  which  arc  not  his  own, 
r which  be  has  no  right  to  sell,  the  pur 
ibaser  may  have  satisfaction  for  the  injury, 
ind  if  the  seller  expressly  warrants  the 
r roods  to  be  sound,  an^  they  prove  to  be 
• therwise,  he  must  indemnify  the  pur- 
baser,  but  the  warranty  must  be  at  the 
■ ime  of  sale. 

WASP  {respa  vulgaris),  an  insect,  the 
iiiiaie  of  which  has  a sting,  which  it  cm- 
loys  when  attacked,  or  in  supposed  (Inn- 
er. Their  nests  arc  highly  curious  struc- 
ures,  divided  into  cells,  with  walls  made  of 
fgetable  substances;  as  they  do  not  lay 
p honey  like  bees,  they  die,  or  arc  torpid 
I the  winter.  The  hornet  is  larger  than  the 
i4p,  and  forms  its  nest  in  holes  or  roots 
f trees,  but  both  are  equally  voracious. 
See  Vespa.] 

IWA8'SAIJi-BOWL,  a large  drinking 
•^ssei,  in  which  the  Saxons,  at  (heir  public 
ntertainmeuts,  drank  health  to  each  other, 
•aying,  " Wiesh«l  I”—"  Health  be  to  you!'' 
r '*  Your  health  !*'  If.  was  also  a Saxon  cus> 
on,  to  go  about  with  such  a bowl,  at  the 
:me  of  the  Kpiphany,  singing  a festival 
~ ong,  drinking  tne  health  of  the  iiiiiahil- 
nts,  and,  of  course,  collecting  money  to 
;plenish  the  Ik>wI.  Tiiis  custom,  from 


which  christmas-boxes,  christraas-ale,  bell 
men's  verses,  and  carols,  are  all,  probably, 
more  or  less  derived,  was  called  ivassailing, 
and  those  who  practised  it,  ^vassaile^s.  In 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  primitive 
custom,  and  its  name,  are  still  retained. 

WASTE,  in  law,  an  epithet  for  lands 
w'hich  are  not  in  any  man’s  occupation,  but 
lie  common  ; so  called  because  the  lord 
cannot  make  such  protit  of  them  as  of 
other  belds. 

WATCH  AND  WARD,  the  custom  of 
watching  by  night,  and  warding  or  keeping 
the  peace  by  day  in  towns  and  cities,  which 
was  first  appointed  by  Henry  HI. 

WATCH,  in  the  marine,  denotes  the 
space  of  time  during  which  one  division  of 
the  ship's  crew'  remains  upon  deck,  to  keep 
watch  at  night.  It  never  exceeds  four 
hours,  and  15  divided  into  three  parts; 
namely,  the  Jirst  watch,  from  8 to  12,  the 
middle  watch  from  1*2  to  4 in  the  morning, 
and  the  morning  watch  from  4 to  8.  There 
are  also  what  are  called  dog-watches,  which 
consist  of  only  two  hours,  by  the  division  of 

the  morning  watch  into  two  parts. “To 

set  the  watch,’*  to  appoint  the  division  of 
the  crew  to  enter  upon  the  duty  of  the 
watch.  “ To  relieve  the  icafcA,”  to  relieve 
those  wl)o  have  been  upon  the  duty  by 

changing  the  watch. Watch-bill,  a list 

of  (he  officers  and  crew  who  are  appointed 
to  the  watch,  together  wdth  the  several  sta- 
tions to  which  each  man  belongs. 

WATCH,  a pocket  instrument  for  mea- 
suring time,  in  which  the  machinery  is 
moved  by  a steel  spring,  coiled  up,  and  act- 
ing by  various  ingenious  contrivances.  The 
spring  is  in  a brass  box,  called  the  barrel, 
and  combined  with  a pyramidal  fusee,  on 
which  a connecting  chain  is  wound  by  the 
key.  The  spring  being  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  barrel,  and  at  the  other  end  to  an 
arbor,  or  axle,  unwinds  off  the  fusee,  turn- 
ing it,  and  keeping  the  watch  going,  while 
the  action  accords  by  its  various  size  with 
the  varied  energy  of  the  spring.  Tlic  force 
being  thus  produced,  other  wheels  arc  put 
in  motion,  and  time  is  exactly  measured  by 
the  Imnds  on  the  dial.  This  mnnufaclurc 
consists  of  almost  innumerable  depart- 
ments, of  which  (he  fifteen  principal  arc: 
1.  Tlie  movement  maker,  whodivides  it  into 
various  branches ; viz.  pillar-maker,  stop 
stud-maker,  frnme-mnunter,  screw-nmker, 
cock  and  potenen- maker,  verge-maker, 
pinion  maker,  balancc-whccl-nmkcr,  wheel- 
cutter,  fusce-mnker,  and  other  small  bran- 
dies.  2.  Dial-maker  ; who  employs  a cop- 
per-maker, an  cnamcller,  nnintcr,  &c.  3. 
Case-maker ; who  makes  the  case  to  the 
frame,  employs  box-maker,  ontsidc  case- 
maker.  and  joint -finishers.  4.  I’endant- 
rnnker  (both  case  and  pendant  arc  sent  to 
Goldsmitiis’-haU  to  he  marked).  5.  Secret- 
springer  and  spring-liner ; the  springer 
and  liner  arc  divided  into  other  hrnnehes; 
viz.  the  spring-maker,  button-maker,  &c. 
fi.  Cap-maker,  who  employs  (lie  springer, 
&c.  7-  dewellcr;  whirli  comprises  the 

diamond  cuUing,  setting,  innkiiig  ruby- 
holes,  Ikc.  8.  Motion  maker,  and  other 
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THB  BEATS  IS  AS  BOOR  IM  A COMMON  WATCH  ARE  17,280,  AND  IN  A COMMON  SECONDS’  CIOCK  THEY  ARE  3600. 


SOMB  PlilliOSOPUERS  ASCRIBE  HEALTU  AND  WEALTH  TO  WATER-DRINKING,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  AND  CRIMES  TO  THE  USE  OF  ARDENT  SPIRITS 


ACIDS  COMBINING  WITH  WATER  CONDENSE  IT,  AND  PRODUCE  INTENSE  HEAT. 
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branches,  viz.  slide-malier,  edge-malccp, 
and  bolt-maker.  9.  Spring-maker,  (i.  e. 
main-spring)  consisting  of  wire-drawer,  &c. 
hammerer,  polisher,  and  temperer.  10. 
Chain-maker;  this  comprises  several  bran- 
ches, wire-drawer,  link-maker  and  rivetter, 
book-maker,  &c.  11.  Engraver;  who  also 
employs  a piercer  and  name-cutter.  12. 
Finisher,  who  employs  a wheel  and  fusee- 
cutter,  and  other  workers  in  smaller  bran- 
ches. 13.  Gilder  is  divided  into  two,  viz. 
gilder  and  brusher.  14.  Glass  and  hands; 
the  glass  employs  two,  viz.  blow'er  and 
maker:  hand-maker  employs  die-sinker, 
hnisher,  &c.  15.  Fitter-in,  who  overlooks 

the  whole,  fits  hands  on,  &c.  Watches 
were  invented  about  the  year  1500;  and  the 
trade  is  much  esteemed  in  all  countries. 
The  Swiss  have  carried  it  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection. 

WATCH'MAKEll,  an  artificer  who  ar- 
ranges and  puts  together  the  wheels  and 
parts  of  a watch,  after  they  are  cast  and 
prepared  by  otlier  artizans. 

WATER,  a transparent  and  colourless 
compound  fluid,  destitute  of  smell,  nearly 
without  taste,  and  almost  incompressible, 
a pressure  equal  to  2000  atmospheres  oc- 
casioning a diminution  of  only  one-ninth  of 
its  hulk.  It  is  composed  of  two  substances, 
neither  of  wliicli  can  be  exhibited  sepa- 
rately, except  in  the  gaseous  form ; and 
when  aeriform,  they  are  known,  the  one  as 
hydrogen  gas,  or  inflammable  air;  the  other 
as  oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air.  These  gases,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  two  measui’es  of 
hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen,  when  united 
chemically,  and  reduced  from  the  form  of 
air  to  that  of  a liquid,  constitute  tlie  fluid 
we  call  water.  It  passes  to  tlie  solid  state 
at  32^^  Fahr,  When  it  shoots  into  ice,  it 
forms  in  the  first  place  a prism,  not  very 
regular  in  shape,  but  very  long;  and  un- 
dergoes an  enlargement  in  volume  of  eight 
parts  to  nine.  In  tlie  act  of  freezing,  too, 
the  greater  part  of  the  air,  which  the  water 
holds  loosely  dissolved,  is  expelled.  At 
212®,  under  a medium  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, water  boils,  but  returns  unaltered  to 
its  liquid  state  on  resuming  any  degree  of 
heat  below  this  point.  All  water  which  has 
been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  (as  spring 
and  river  water)  contains  a portion  of  air, 
from  wliich  it  derives  a sparkling  quality 
and  agreeable  taste.  It  is  thus  also  fitted 
for  supporting  the  respiration  of  fishes.  A 
strong  attraction  is  exerted  between  water 
and  the  fixed  alkalies,  as  also  between  it  and 
the  aikniiiie  earths.  From  tlic  extensive 
solvent  power  of  water,  it  is  scarcely  ever 
met  with  pure  in  nature;  every  kind  being 
impregnated  cither  with  saline,  earthy,  or 
mineral  substances.  The  simple  waters  arc 
the  following: — 1.  D'tstiUed  water.  This  is 
the  lightest  of  all  others,  containing  nei- 
tlier  solid  nor  gaseous  substances  in  solu- 
tion, is  perfectly  void  of  taste  and  smell, 
colourless,  and  transparent,  has  a soft  feel, 
and  wets  the  fingers  more  readily  than 
other.  As  it  freezes  exactly  nt  32®  of  Fah- 
renheit, and  boils  nt  212®  under  the  atmos- 
plierical  pressure  of  29.8  inches,  these  points 

arc  made  use  of  as  the  standard  ones  for  • 
tlierraometrical  division ; and  its  specific 
weight  being  always  the  same  under  the 
mean  pressure  and  temperature,  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  comparative  standard  of  spe-  j 
citic  gravity.  2.  Rain-water^  the  next  in  ‘ 
purity  to  distilled  water,  is  that  which  has 
undergone  a natural  distillation  from  the  : 
earth,  and  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  rain. 
It  so  nearly  approaches  absolute  purity, 
when  uumixed  with  the  sulphate  of  lime 
and  calcareous  matter  which  it  imbibes 
when  it  falls  in  towDs,  from  the  mortar  and 
plaster  of  the  houses,  as  probably  to  be 
equal  to  distilled  water  for  every  purpose 
except  in  the  nicer  chemical  experiments. 
3.  Ice  and  snow-water.  This  equals  rain- 
water in  purity,  and,  when  fresh  melted, 
contains  no  air,  which  is  expelled  during 
congelation.  4.  Spring-water,  Under  this 
comprehensive  class  are  included  all  waters 
that  spring  from  some  d.epth  beneath  the 
soil,  and  are  used  at  the  fountain  head,  or 
at  least  before  they  have  run  any  consider- 
able distance  exposed  to  the  air.  When 
the  ingredients  are  not  such  as  to  give  anv  = 
peculiar  medicinal  or  sensible  properties,  it 
is  distinguished  as  a hard  or  a soft  spring,  ; 
sweet  or  brackish,  clear  or  turbid,  or  the 
like.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  springs 
are  cold;  but  as  they  take  their  origin  at 
some  depth  from  the  surface,  and  below  the  ^ 
influence  of  the  external  atmosphere,  their  ■ 
temperature  is,  in  general,  pretty  uniform  . 
during  every  vicissitude  of  season,  and  al- 
ways several  degrees  higher  than  the  freez- 
ing point.  The  water  of  deep  wells  is  al-  = 
ways  much  harder  than  that  of  springs  j 
wliich  overflow  their  channel;  for  much 
agitation  and  exposure  to  air  produce  a 
gradual  deposition  of  the  calcareous  earth ; 
and  hence  spring  water  often  incrusts  to  a 
considerable  thickness  the  inside  of  auy 
kind  of  lube  through  which  it  flows,  as  it 
arises  from  the  earth.  The  specific  gravity 
of  these  waters  is  also,  in  general,  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  water,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  ocean.  Springs  that  over- 
flow their  channel,  and  form  to  themselves 
a limited  bed,  pass  insensibly  into  the  state 
of  river  water,  and  become  thereby  altered  ; 
in  some  of  their  chemical  properties.  5. 
River  water.  This  is  in  general  much  softer 
and  more  free  from  earthy  salts  than  the 
Inst,  but  contains  less  air  of  any  kind ; for,  | 
by  the  agitation  of  a long  current,  and  in  i 
most  cases  9 great  increase  of  temperature,  j 
it  loses  common  air  and  carbonic  acid,  and  ^ 
much  of  the  lime  which  it  held  in  solution,  i 
The  specific  gravity  thereby  becomes  less, 
the  taste  is  not  so  harsh,  bur  less  fresh  and 
agreeable,  and  out  of  a hard  spring  is  often  , 
made  a stream  of  sufficient  purity  for  most  : 
of  the  purposes  where  «nft  water  is  required.  ' 
Some  of  tlie  mountain  lakes  and  rivulets 
however,  which  take  their  rise  from  a sili-  ^ 
ccous  rock,  and  flow  in  a sandy  or  stony  ; 
bed,  arc  from  the  outset  remarkably  pure,  j 
C.  Stagnant  waters.  These  generally  abound 
with  the  remains  of  animal  and  vcgctnhlc 
matter  undergoing  decomposition ; and  as 
tjiey  are  generally  shallow,  they  receive  the  ] 

80  4 WATER  IN  PASSING  TO  VAPOUR  EXPANDS  1696  TIMES. 
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WATER  HAS  DOUBLE  TUB  POWER  OP  RECEIVING  UEAT  THAT  OIL  IIAS. 
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full  influence  of  the  sun,  which  further 
promotes  all  the  changes  which  are  going 
on  within  them.  The  decidedly  noxious 
effects  produced  by  the  air  of  marshes  and 
stagnant  pools  have  been  often  supposed  to 
extend  to  the  internal  use  of  these  waters. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
thev  are  generally  soft,  andmauy  of  the  im- 
purities are  only  suspended,  and  therefore 
separable  by  flltration.  [See  Mineral ^'a- 
TERS.j  The  great  reservoirs  of  water  on  the 
globe  are  the  ocean,  seas,  and  lakes,  which 
cover  more  than  three-flfths  of  its  surface, 
and  from  which  it  is  raised  by  evaporation, 
and  uniting  with  the  air  in  the  state  of  va- 
pour. is  wafted  over  the  earth,  ready  to  be 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  or 
miil.  In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that, 
regarded  as  the  common  food  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  water  becomes 
connected  with  agriculture,  and  various 
mechanical  arts  to  obtain  and  presen’e  it, 
or  to  diffuse  its  living  streams.  Tenctrating 
the  atmosphere,  and  circulating  above  our 
heads,  it  is  associated  with  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  aerial  and  atmospherical  pheno- 
mena. It  assists  largely  in  painting  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  sky,  and  in  the 
whole  economy  of  the  clouds,  while  held  in 
solution  as  vapour ; now  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a screen  to  the  earth  from  the  too 
powerful  and  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
now  yielding  in  fertilizing  showers,  and  in 
the  gentle  Jew  from  heaven,  its  most  essen- 
tial nourishment.  In  other  views  of  it,  as  in 
the  w ide-spread  seas,  it  is  the  handmaid  of 
commerce,  the  high  road  of  nations;  in  the 
larger  rivers  the  foundation  of  the  opulence 
of  cities;  spreading  or  uniting  mankind  in 
a great  scheme  ot  providence ; conveying 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  interchanging 
from  town  to  town,  the  productions  of  all 
the  earth.  [Sec  Atmosphere,  Hydrogen, 
OxTOF.N,  Gas,  Rain,  Rivers,  &c.] 

WATER,  in  mineralogy,  a term  used  by 
lapidanes  for  the  lustre  of  precious  stones. 
—•In  manufactures,  a certain  lustre,  imi- 
tating water,  flxed  on  silks,  mohairs,  &c. 
— , tyater  of  tepara^innf  a name  given  by 
retiners  to  aqua  fortis,  because  it  separates 
gold  from  silver.— in  marine  piirn- 
i^dogy,  denotes  the  state  of  the  water  nt 
tin,  as  hiph-water,  low-teater,  foul-water, 

. (iful-water,  &c. 

I WA'TKR-BAILIFF,  in  law,  an  ofllccr  in 
S4  a-port  tow  ns  who  searches  ships,  and  in 
T.ondun  has  particular  charge  of  the  flsh 
brought  to  market. 

WATER-IJKTONY,  in  botany,  the  Scro- 
phularin  atjuafirn  of  Einmeus,  a perennial. 

' water  colours,  in  painting  and 
limning,  colours  diluted  and  made  with 
gum-'.ratcr  instead  of  oil.  The  principal  of 
, the  water-colours  arc  as  follow;  White— 
C'eni'e,  white  lead,  Spanish  white,  flake 
white,  spodium;  Black— Burnt  cherry- 
stoni  i,  ivory  black,  lamp  black:  Green— 
Green  bice,  green  verditer,  grass  green,  sap 
rren,  vmligris  dlstdUd:  Blue  Sanders 
lue,  terre  blue,  blue  verditer,  indigo,  lit- 
mus, ^inalt,  Fnissian  blue,  light  blue,  ul- 
tramarine, blue  bice:  Brown-  Spiinish 
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brown,  Spanish  liquorice,  umber,  bistre, 
terra  de  Sienna  burnt  and  unbumt : Red — 
Native  cinnabar,  burnt  ochre,  Indian  red, 
red  lead,  minium,  lake,  vermillion,  carmine, 
red  ink,  Indian  lake:  Yellow  — English 
ochre,  gall  stones,  gamboge,  masticot, 
ochre  de  luce,  orpiment,  Roman  ochre, 
Dutch  pink,  saffron  water,  king's  yellow, 
gold  yellow,  French  berries. 

WA'TER-COURSE,  any  natural  or  arti- 
ficial stream  of  water,  as  a river,  a canal, 
and  the  like. 

WA'TER-CRESS,  in  botany,  the  Sisym- 
brium nasturtium  of  Linuteus,  a perennial. 
It  grow’s  on  the  margin  of  clear  streams,  or 
even  partly  immersed  in  the  w ater.  Great 
quantities  are  consumed  as  salad;  and  of 
late  years  it  has  been  cultivated  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  The  plant  is  also  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

WA'TER-FALLS,  in  ornamental  gar- 
dening, artificial  cascades  introduced  in 
pleasure  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing ornamental  and  picturesque  effects. 
They  are  usually  constructed  either  by 
means  of  large  rocky  stones  throwm  rudely 
together  with  a sort  of  ridge,  or  built  of 
masonry  in  a careful  and  exact  manner,  ac- 
cording as  the  different  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  may  require. 

WATER- GAVEL,  in  law’,  a rent  paid 
for  fishing,  or  any  other  benefit  received 
from  some  river. 

WATER-LEVEL,  a contrivance  for  find- 
ing the  level  of  roads  or  grounds  by  means 
of  a surface  of  water  or  other  fiuid,  founded 
on  the  principle  that  water  always  finds  its 
own  level.  It  consists  of  a long  wooden 
trough,  which,  being  tilled  with  water, 
show  s the  line  of  level. 

"WATER-LILY  fny^pbaaj,  in  botany,  a 
beautiful  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  the 
flow  ers  of  which  arc  large,  and  contain  nu- 
merous petals,  so  as  to  appear  double.  In 
the  morning,  they  raise  themselves  out  of 
the  water  to  expand,  and  close  again,  re- 
posing upon  the  surface,  in  tlic  afternoon. 

W'ATER-IIYS'SOP,  in  botany,  the  Gra- 
iiola  officinalis  of  Linnsus,  a perennial. 

WATER-LINE,  a horizontal  line  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  about  a ship’s  bottom, 
at  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  higher 
or  lower,  according  to  the  depth  of  water 
necessary  to  float  her. 

WATER-LOGGED,  ia  said  of  a ship 
when,  by  leaking,  and  receiving  a great 
quantity  of  water  into  her  hold,  she  has 
become  so  heavy  os  to  be  totally  unmanage- 
able. 

WATERMAN,  one  who  plica  with  a 
boat  upon  n river ; a ferryman. 

WA'TER-MARK,  the  utmost  limit  of 

the  rise  of  the  flood. The  mark  visible 

in  paper,  which  is  made  iu  the  manufac- 
turing of  it. 

WATER-MELON,  in  botany,  a plant 
and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Gucurbita.  To 
bring  it  to  perfection,  lliis  plant  requires  n 
warm  climate,  and  a dry,  sandy,  warm  soil. 
The  fruit  is r<‘umrkably  rich, audit  abounds 
with  a swcetisli  li<]Uor. 

WATER-MILL,  a mill  whose  machinery 


THR  OXini  or  COBAT.T  FORMS  A MOST  TRRMANRNT  DI.UE  COLOUR.  [3  ^ J 


TH*  TOU5G  SHOOTS  OP  THB  BROAD-LEAVED  SPECIES  OP  LILIES  ARB  EATEN  BY  THE  TURKS  AS  WE  EAT  ASPARAGUS. 


PKRrK.-«DlCUI,AB  WAVES,  FROSt  TEN  TO  FIFTY  FEET  HIGH,  ARE  OFTEN  SEEN  ON  THE  AFRICAN  SHORES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC,  AND  ARE  CALLED  ROLLERS. 


THE  VELOCITY  OI**  WAVES  13  AS  THE  SQUARE-ROOT  OF  TUBIU  BUEADTUS. 
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is  moved  by  water,  aud  thus  distinguished 
from  a wind-mill.  Water-mills  for  grind- 
ing com  were  invented  by  Belisarius,  while 
besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  555.  The 
ancients  parched  their  corn,  and  pounded 
it  in"  mortars.  Afterwards  mills  we^’e  in- 
vented, which  were  turned  by  men  and 
beasts  with  great  labour. 
WA'TER-ORDE'AL.  [See  Orbeal.] 

WA'TER-ORME,  in  the  marine,  an  epi- 
thet for  the  state  of  a ship  which  has  barely 
a sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  her  off 
the  ground. 

WA'TER-POISE,  in  mechanics,  an  in- 
strument for  trying  the  strength  of  liquors. 

WA'TER-SHOOT,  in  botany,  a sprig 
which  springs  out  of  the  root  or  stock  of 
a tree. 

WA'TER-SPOXJT,  an  aqueous  meteor, 
most  frequently  observed  at  sen,  rising  at 
first  in  the  form  of  a small  cloud,  which 
afterwards  enlarges,  and,  assuming  the 
shape  of  a cylinder  or  cone,  is  driven  furi- 
ously by  the  wind,  and  often  accompanied 
w'ith  thunder  and  lightning,  causing  de- 
struction, when  it  bursts,  to  whatever  hap- 
pens to  be  within  the  sphere  of  its  action. 

WATER-TABLE,  in  architecture,  a 
ledge-in  the  wall  of  a building,  about  18  or 
20  inches  from  the  ground. 

WA'TER-WAY,  in  a ship’s  deck,  a piece 
of  timber,  forming  a channel  for  conducting 
water  to  the  scuppers. 

WA'TER-WORKS,  in  general,  denote 
every  description  of  machinery  employed  in 
raising  or  sustaining  water ; in  w'hich  sense, 
water-mills  of  all  kinds,  sluices,  aqueducts, 
&c.  may  be  so  called.  The  term  w’ater- 
works,  however,  is  more  particularly  used 
for  such  machines  as  are  employed  only  in 
raising  water. 

WAT'TLE,  the  fleshy  excrescence  that 
grows  under  the  throat  of  a cock  or  turkey, 
or  a like  substance  on  a flsh.  Also,  a twig 
or  flexible  rod;  and  hence,  a hurdle. 

WAVE,  any  moving  swell  on  the  surface 
of  water,  from  the  smallest  ripple  to  the 
billows  of  a tempest. 

WAVED,  in  heraldry,  indented In 

manufactures,  variegated  in  lustre ; as, 

xmived  silk. In  botany,  vising  and  falling 

in  waves  on  the  margin,  as  a leaf. 

WA'VELLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a sub- 
phosphate of  alurainc;  commonly  found  in 
crystals,  which  usually  adhere  and  radiate, 
forming  hemispherical  or  globular  concre- 
tions, from  a very  small  size  to  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

WA'VY,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  crooked 
lines  of  which  ordinaries  arc  frequently 
borne  in  coat  armour. 

WAX,  in  natural  history,  n thick,  viscid, 
unetuous  substance,  with  which  bees  build 
their  cells,  and  which  tlicy  collect  from  the 
apices  of  flowers.  The  bees  carry  the/nn- 
na  or  pollen  on  their  hinder  legs;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Reaumur,  this  dust  docs  not 
contain  any  real  wax,  nor  is  this  latter  sub- 
stance produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  fa- 
rina with  a glutinous  liquor,  by  trituration, 
or  by  anv  other  mechanical  process.  After 
long  anci  attentive  observation,  this  natu- 


ralist found,  that  bees  actually  eat  the  pol- 
len they  collect,  and  that  this  pollen  is  con- 
verted, by  an  animal  process,  into  wax. 
The  pollen  gathered  by  the  bees  is  of  various 
colours;  but  the  combs  they  construct  are 
always  of  the  same.  Every  comb,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  newly  made,  is  of  a pure 
white  colour.  This  is  liable  to  be  injured 
by  age,  the  operation  of  the  air,  and  by  j 
other  accidents.  To  bleach  wax,  there-  i 
fore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  extract  the  fo- 
reign bodies  that  have  insinuated  them- 
selves into  its  substance,  and  obscured  its 
original  colour:  hence  the  distinction,  in 
commerce,  between  white  and  yellow  wax ; 
the  first  being  bleached,  and  the  second 
only  melted.  [See  Bee.] 

WAXTNG,  in  chemistry,  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  matter  to  render  it  fit  for  melt-  . 
ing.  Also,  the  process  of  stopping  out  co- 
lours in  calico-printing. 

WAX-MYRTLE,  in  botany,  the  Myrica 
cerifera,  or  bay-berry,  a North  American  i 
shrub,  the  berries  of  which  are  covered  ‘ 
with  a greenish  wax,  called  m)Ttle-wax,  or  I 
bay-berry  tallow'.  j 

WAX-PALhI,  in  botany,  the  Ceroxylon  | 
andicola,  a species  of  palm  growing  on  .the 
Andes,  the  stem  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
secretion,  consisting  of  two-thirds  resin 
aud  one-third  wax.  1 

WAX'-WORK,  figures  formed  of  wax,  in 
imitation  of  real  persons.  Where  the  like-  ; 
nesses  are  correct,  and  the  artist  has  dis- 
played good  taste  in  adjusting  the  drape- 
ries, &c.,  a collection  of  wax-work  figures, 
representing  public  characters  (such,  for 
instance,  as  Madame  Tussaud’s),  affords  an 
amusing  exhibition.  But  figures  of  this 
kind  overstep  the  proper  limit  of  the  fine 
arts;  and  their  ghastly  fixedness  has  a ten- 
dency to  make  us  shudder  even  while  grati- 
fying our  curiosity.  At  present  wax  is  used 
for  an.'Uomical  preparations,  orfor fruits;  it 
also  serves  the  sculptor  for  his  models  and 
studies. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS,  the  financial  re- 
sources to  meet  tl»e  public  expenditure,  or 
supplies  voted  by  parliament. 

WKATH'ER,  the  state  of  the  air  or  at- 
mosphere with  respect  to  beat  or  cold,  wet- 
ness or  dryness,  calm  or  storm,  ^c.  [Sec 
the  various  words  connected  herewith;  as, 
Aik,  Atmospukke,  Ci.oun,  Rain,  Storms, 

&C.1 To  iL'cather,  in  seamen’s  language, 

to  sail  to  the  windward  of  something  else ; 

ns,  to  weather  n cape. Strese  of  weather, 

a phrase  implying  violent  winds,  or  the 

force  of  tempests. In  a variety  of  olluT 

compound  words  weather  signifies  towards 
the  wind  or  windward;  as,  in  wcnlher-bow, 
weather-brnees,  went licr* gauge,  weather- 
quarter,  weather  shrouds,  weather-side,  Ae. 

WEATirER-ChOTHS,  in  a ship,  long 
pieces  of  canvas  or  tarpaulin^  used  to  pre- 
serve the  hamnioeks  from  injurv  by  the 
weather  when  stowed,  or  to  defemi  persons 
from  the  wind  and  sprav, 

WEATH  EU-GAt  Gl',  or  WEATU  KR- 
OAOK,  a naval  term  t a ship  it-  said  to  ha-.e 
tim  wrathrr-paupe  of  another,  when  she  is 
at  the  windward  of  her. 
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I WEATII'ER  HELM.  A ship  is  said  to 
! carry  a weather’helm  when  she  is  incliDed 
: to  come  too  near  the  wind, 

WEATO'ER-TIDE,  the  tide  which  sets 
against  the  lee-side  of  a ship,  impelling  her 
to  NNindward. 

WE'AVING,  in  manufactures,  the  act  or 
art  of  forming  cloth  in  a loom,  bv  the 
union  or  iniertexture  of  threads,  which  is 
done  by  crossing  the  threads  by  means  of  a 
shuttle.  The  threads  tirat  laid  in  length 
are  called  the  tcarp;  those  which  cross 
them  in  the  direction  of  their  breadth,  are 
called  the  ice/t  or  woof.  Weaving  is  an  art 
of  great  antiquity,  and  gives  employment  in 
all  nations  to  n large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, In  England,  Leeds  is  the  centre  of 
woollen  cloth  weaving;  Manchester  of  cot- 
ton weaving;  Macclestield  of  silk  weaving; 
I ^vottingham  of  stocking  weaving;  and  Kid- 
I denninatcr  of  ca^et  weaving, 

I WEB  (of  a spider)  a plexus  of  very  dell- 
i cate  threads  or  lilaments  ^bich  a spider 
\ spins,  [See  Spider,] 

WEB'-FOOTED,  in  ornithology,  palmi- 
j ped.  or  having  webbed  feet,  as  a goose  or 
I duck. 

’ W'EDGE,  in  mechanics,  a piece  of  metal, 
I particularly  iron,  thick  at  one  end  and 
I sloping  to  a thin  edge  at  the  other,  used  in 
I splitting  wood,  rocks,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the 
1 five  mechanical  powers,  or  simple  engines; 
I having  an  almost  unlimited  advantage  over 
j all  the  other  simple  mechanical  powers; 
\ both  as  it  may  be  made  vastly  thin,  in  pro- 
■ portion  to  its  height,  in  w hich  consists  its 
own  natural  power;  and  as  it  is  urged  by 
j the  force  of  percussion,  or  of  smart  olow  s, 
I which  is  a force  incomparably  greater  than 
! aoy  mere  dead  weight  or  pressure.  To  the 
j wedge  may  be  referred  all  edge-tools,  and 
I ' tools  that  have  a sharp  point,  in  order  to 

i!  i cut,  cleave,  slit,  split,  chop,  pierce,  bore,  or 

|l  ' the  like.  In  the  wedge,  the  friction  against 
li  the  sides  is  very  great,  at  least  equal  to  the 
i t force  to  be  overcome;  because  the  wedge 
> I retains  any  position  to  which  it  is  driven; 

; and  therefore  the  resistance  is  at  least 
doubled  by  the  frictidh. 

WEIXNESDAY  (pron.  v:en:^duy),  the 
i fourth  day  of  the  week,  so  called  from  Wo- 
' din,  or  Odin,  a deity  or  chief  among  the 
j northern  nations  of  Europe.-^— iVed- 
t neMdayt  the  first  day  of  Lent.  Some  think 
! th?  day  received  this  name,  or  J)ie»cinerum, 
from  tiie  custom  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
J church,  of  penitents  appearing  in  sackcloth 
and  with  ashes  on  their  heads.  But,  how- 
ever certain  it  is  that  such  a practice  pre- 
vailed, there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  done 
![  prcciMily  on  that  day. 

WEED,  the  general  name  of  any  plant 
R that  is  noxious  or  useless.  The  word  there- 
H fore  has  no  definite  application  to  any  uar- 
■ H ticular  plant  or  species  of  plants ; hut  what- 
R ever  kinds  spring  up  in  Helds  or  gardens 
■ that  are  injurious  to  crops  come  under  the 
^ B appellation  of  weedg. 

R|  WEEK,  a cycle  of  seven  days,  founded 
'■  R|  ^ on  the  quarters  of  the  moon  ; the  first  day, 
Sunday,  being  the  Christian  festival  to  cc- 
: lebrate  the  Resurrection ; and  the  seventh, 


Saturday,  being  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews. 
[See  Saturday  and  Sunday.] 

WEE  VIL,  in  entomology,  a small  insect 
that  does  great  damage  to  wheat  or  other 
corn,  by  eating  into  the  grain  and  devouring 
the  farinaceous  parts. 

WEIGHT,  in  commerce,  any  body  of  a 
known  weight  that  is  made  the  measure  of 
weighiug  other  bodies ; generally,  either  a 
mass  of  iron,  lead,  brass,  or  other  metal; 
as,  a pound  weight,  ar.  ounce  weight,  &c.  Two 
sorts  of  weights  are  admitted  in  England, 
namely,  troy  weight  and  avoirdupois  weight. 
—In  mechanics,  anything  that  is  to  be 
sustained,  raised,  or  moved  by  a machine. 

Weight,  in  a philosophical  sense,  is  that 

quality  of  bodies  by  which  they  tend  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth  and  a line 
perpendicular  to  its  surface.  Weight,  in 
short,  is  gravity,  and  the  weight  of  a par- 
ticular body  is  the  amount  of  its  gravity,  or 
the  force  with  which  it  tends  to  tlie  centre. 

We  use  the  word  weight  also  iu  very 

different  senses;  as,  the  weight  (or  pres- 
sure) of  grief;  the  weight  oi  business;  an 
argument  of  great  weight  (or  importance) ; 
the  dignity  of  a maiFs  character  adds 
weight  (influence)  to  his  words. 

"WELD,  iu  botany,  a plant  or  herb  of 
the  genus  Reseda,  that  grows  in  Kent, 
Herefordshire,  and  other  parts  of  England, 
the  stalk  and  root  of  which  are  used  in 
dyeing  bright  yellow  and  lemon  colours. 
Weld,  m iron  works,  to  unite  or  ham- 
mer into  firm  union,  as  two  pieces  of  metal 
when  heated  almost  to  fusion.  The  heat 
necessary  for  welding  iron  bars  is  said  to 
be  60®  by  Wedgwood's  pyrometer. 

WELL,  a cylindrical  excavation  sunk 
perpendicularly  into  the  earth  to  such  n 
depth  as  to  reach  a supply  of  water,  and 
walled  with  stone  or  bncK  to  support  the 

earth.  (|Sce  Artesian  Wem.s.] Well, 

in  the  military  art,  a depth  which  the  miner 
sinks  under  ground,  with  branches  or  gal- 
leries running  out  from  it,  either  to  pre- 
pare a mine,  or  to  discover  and  disappoint 
the  enemy's  mine. 

"WELSH,  the  language  or  general  name 
of  the  people  of  Wales.  'I’lic  Welsh  call 
themselves  Cymrp,  their  country  Cymru, 
and  the  name  of  their  language,  Cymraeg, 
'I'hey  arc  supposed  to  be  the  Cimbri  of 
Jutland.  It  \sas  to  Wales  that  the  ancient 
Britons  fied  when  Great  Britain  wus  in- 
vaded by  the  Saxons;  and  there  they  lung 
uiaintained  themselves  as  an  independent 
state,  preserving  their  own  language,  and 
being  govcnicd  by  tlicir  native  kings;  till 
Llcwcllin,  their  last  prince,  being  van- 
quished and  slain  in  1283,  while  resisting 
the  forces  of  Edward  I.,  the  country  was 
united  to  England.  'Die  people  submitted 
! to  the  Eriglisli  dominion  with  extreme  re- 
I luclnnce;  and  Edward,  ns  a conciliatory 
I means,  promised  to  give  them  for  their 
I prince  a Welshman  by  birth,  and  one  who 
could  speak  no  other  language.  This  notice 
being  rcc>oived  with  joy,  he  invested  in  the 
I principality  his  second  son,  Edward,  tlicn 
I an  inmiit,  who  had  been  born  at  Carnar- 
von. The  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Alphonso, 
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THE  VLEMISa  WEAVERS,  DYBR8,  SIDE-THROWSTERS,  &C.  SETTLED  AT  CANTERBURY,  NORWICH,  COLCHESTER,  MAIDSTONE,  &C.  IN  1567- 
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EIGHT  BUSHELS  OF  WHEAT  IS  ABOUT  THE  ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  OP  A MAN.  ! 
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happening  soon  after,  young  Edward  be- 
came heir  also  of  the  English  monarchy, 
and  united  both  nations  under  one  govern- 
, ment;  but  some  ages  elapsed,  before  the 
a animosity  which  had  long  subsisted  be- 
S tween  them  was  totally  extinguished. 

^ WER'EGILD,  in  our  ancient  law,  a com- 
pcnsation  paid  for  a man  killed  by  the  per- 
son who  caused  his  death.  Blackstone 
says  it  was  paid  partly  as  a penalty  to  the 
kiug  for  the  loss  of  a subject,  partly  to  the 
lord  of  the  vassal,  and  partly  to  the  next  of 
kin. 

WER.'NERITE,  a mineral,  regarded  by 
"Werner,  the  German  mineralogist,  as  a 
subspecies  of  acapolite.  It  is  found  mas- 
sive, and  crystalized  in  octahedral  prisms 
with  four-sided  pyramidical  terminations, 
disseminated  in  rocks  of  feldspar.  It  is  of  a 
grayish  or  olive-green  colour,  with  a pearly 
lustre,  and  melts  into  a white  enamel. 

WEST,  one  of  the  cardinal  points,  being 
that  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun 
sets  at  the  equinox,  or  any  point  in  a direct 
line  between  the  spectator  or  other  object, 
and  that  point  of  the  horizon.  In  a less 
strict  sense,  it  is  that  region  of  the  hemi- 
sphere near  the  point  where  the  sun  sets 
when  in  the  equator. Formerly  the  em- 

pire of  Rome  was  called  the  empire  of  the 
Jfesf,  in  opposition  to  the  empire  of  the 
East,  the  seat  of  which  was  Constantinople. 

WHALE,  in  zoology,  the  general  name 
of  an  order  of  huge  animals  inhabiting  the 
ocean,  arranged  under  the  name  of  Cefe  or 
Cetacea,  and  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia in  the  Linnaeau  system.  The  com- 
mon whale  is  of  the  genus  Balana,  and  is 
said  to  measure  sometimes  from  80  to  100 
feet.  The  blubber  of  the  whale  contains 
the  oil,  which  is  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  the  horny  lamince  in  the  upper  jaw 
yield  w'hat  is  called  whalebone.  The  ce- 
taceous animals  are  characterized  by  blow- 
ing holes  or  spiracles  placed  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  skull ; fcetless  ; pectoral  fins 
without  nails;  and  a horizontal  tail.  The 
genera  that  belong  to  the  order  arc  the 
four  following:  monodon,  narwhal,  or  nnr- 
varl ; balscna,  or  proper  whale;  physeter,  or 
cachalot;  and  delphinus,  or  the  dolphin, 
including  the  common  dolphin,  porpoise, 
and  grampus.  The  cxteninl  conformation 
of  the  fishes  of  this  genus,  no  less  than 
their  immense  size,  serves  to  characterize 
them  among  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  They  arc  covered  with  a dark  co- 
loured cinereous  skin:  they  move  usually 
against  the  wind,  and  with  vast  rapidity,  by 
means  of  a horizontal  tail,  aided  by  three 
fins,  two  pectoral,  and  one  back  fin ; thongli 
in  some  species  the  last  is  wanting.  Ani- 
mals of  such  enormous  strength  and  mag- 
nitude, we  might  imagine,  would  spread 
terror  and  devastation  all  around  them,  and 
make  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  in- 
ferior tribes.  No  creature,  however,  is  less 
voracious  than  the  common  whale : little 
animal  substance  is  ever  found  in  its  sto- 
mach ; it  feeds,  as  some  allege,  upon  differ- 
ent insects  that  float  on  the  surface;  ac- 
cording to  others,  upon  the  medusa  or  sca- 


blubber.  Its  food,  we  are  certain,  must  be  [ 
extremely  minute,  for  the  capacity  of  its  J \\ 

throat  does  not  exceed  four  inches  ! a size  j p 

beyond  all  proportion  smaller  than  that  of  I ]1 
other  large  aquatic  animals.  To  a slender  | 
appetite  the  whale  adds  peaceable  and!  » 
harmless  manners:  it  pursues  no  other  in-  Is' 
habitant  of  the  waters,  but  leads  an  eaey  ' ^ 
and  quiet  life  on  the  bosom  of  the  wares,  > " 
and  is  inoffensive  in  proportion  to  its  ability  : 5 1 1 
to  do  mischief.  There  is  a strong  analogy  I ^ j 
betw'een  the  manners  of  the  whale  and  i f |j 
the  elephant:  both  are  the  strongest  and 
largest  in  their  respective  elements ; neither  ^ 
offers  injury ; and  each  is  terrible  when  pro-  ^ j ! 
Yoked  to  resentment.  But  these  peaceable  ’ . p 
and  innoxious  habits  do  not  equally  belong  | j 
to  the  whole  of  the  cetaceous  order;  those  = i 
of  the  cachalot  tribe  being  in  the  highest  % . 
degree  tierce  and  voracious.  [For  an  ac-  . ^ j 
count  of  the  whale  fishery,  &c.,  see  Fish-  j a j 

ERIKS.]  ' 5 ' 

WHEAT,  a plant  of  the  genus  Triiieutn,  j . ' 
and  the  seed  of  the  plant,  which  furnishes  * 
a white  flour  for  bread,  and  is  the  grain  J 
most  generally  used  by  the  human  race,  < : 
except  in  those  countries  where  rice  forms  ^ '■ 
the  principal  article  of  food.  The  varieties  s 
of  w’heat  are  numerous,  though  the  differ-  j 5 | 
ence  betwxen  each  kind  is  not  very  remark-  1 s ^ 
able.  The  culture  of  wheat,  from  time  ira-  | > | 
memorial,  and  in  different  soils  and  cli-  ' = I 
mates,  has  produced  numerous  varieties; 
but  the  most  permanent  varieties  are  the  « ‘ 
red  and  white  grained,  and  the  spring  _ ^ • 
wheat,  which  is  generally  red.  Wheat  j g : 
yields  a greater  proportion  of  flour  than  i ^ | 
any  other  grain,  and  is  also  more  nutritive.  | o 
Gluten  is  so  essential  an  ingredient  in  ! c ) 
bread,  that  fermentation  cannot  go  on  £ j 
without  it;  hence  its  inferiority  in  wet  g 
seasons,  and  when  the  wheat  is  blighted  or  5 ; 
ill  ripened  ; and  hence  the  advantage  of  i o 
having  a stock  of  old  grain.  The  straw  of  s i 
wheat,  from  dry,  chalky  lands,  is  manu-  ! i 
factured  into  hats.  Leghorn  hats  arc  made  ? I 
from  a bearded  variety  of  wheat,  not  unlike  | ^ | 
rye,  raised  on  poor  sandy  soils,  on  the  r | 
banks  of  the  Arno,  between  Lcgliorn  and  • 
Florence,  expressly  for  this  nianufacturo.  s 
It  does  not  grow  above  eighteen  inches  in  o 
length,  is  pulled  green,  and  bleached,  like  ^ 
flax,  on  the  gravellv  bed  of  the  river.  The 
straws  arc  not  split,  which  renders  the  5 
plait  tougher  and  more  durable.  ! * 

WHEAT  E.AR,  in  ornithology,  the  Eng-  , ^ 
lish  unine  of  the  Motacilla  cenanthe;  called  ^ 
also  while-tail  &x\A/alloic-Jinch.  z 

WHEEL,  in  mechanics,  a simple  ma-  s 
phinc,  consisting  of  a round  piece  of  wood,  ^ 
iron,  or  other  metal,  which  revolves  on  an  j 
axis.  The  w heel  is  one  of  the  principal  me-  ^ 
chanie  powers ; it  has  an  important  place  e 
in  most  engines ; in  short,  it  is  of  an  a.-'^^em-  » 

blage  of  wheels  that  most  engines  are  com-  © 
posed.  The  centre  of  a wheel  is  like  the 
fulcrum  of  a lever,  and  a simple  action 
merely  transfers  the  force  on  one  side  to 
the  other  side;  hut  if  wheels  arc  so  ton- 
nected  as  to  diminish  velocity,  then  p*'\or 
is  gained.-— wheel,  a wh<.  el,  the 
lower  i>criphcry  of  which  is  acted  iqnMi  by 
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a stream  of  ruuuing  water,  and  a common  ' 
application  of  power  for  grinding  corn  and 
other  purposes.^— OrersAof  icAee/,  a va* 
j riety  of  water -wheel,  by  which  water  falling 
t on  its  upper  periphery,  carries  it  round,  not 

• only  by  its  force,  but  by  its  accumulated 
weight ; for  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  catch 

’ and  hold  the  water  in  descending,  part  : 
with  it  at  the  bottom,  and  ascend  on  the 
I other  side  empty ; and  it  is  a very  conve- 

• nient  and  powerful  structure  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  groatid  permits. Wheel,  in 

I the  military  art,  is  the  word  of  command, 

= when  u battalion  or  squadron  is  to  alter  its 

• front  either  one  way  or  the  other.  To  wheel 
to  the  right,  directs  the  man  in  the  right 
angle  to  turn  very  slowly,  and  every  one  to 
wheel  from  the  left  to  the  right,  regarding 
him  as  their  centre;  and  rice  versd,  wheu 
they  are  to  wdieel  to  the  left. 

WHEE1/-FIKE,.  in  chemistry,  a 6 re  for 
melting  metals,  &c.  which  covers  the  cru- 
cible, cupel,  or  melting-pot,  &c. 

AVilEEL-WORK.  Of  all  the  modes  of 
communicating  motion,  the  most  exten- 
sively useful  i:;  the  employment  of  wheel- 
work,  which  is  capable  of  varying  its  di- 
rection and  its  velocity  without  any  limit. 
Wheels  are  sometimes  turned  by  simple 
contact  w'ith  each  other ; sometimes  by  the 
intervention  of  cords,  straps,  or  chains, 
passing  over  them  ; and  in  these  cases  the 
mmute  protuberance  of  the  surfaces,  or 
whatever  else  may  be  the  cause  of  friction, 

{»revents  tlieir  sliding  on  each  other.  In 
ight  work,  w*here  the  pressure  on  the  nia- 
' chinery  is  not  very  considerable,  the  wheels 
and  axles  are  allowed  to  work  by  the  fric- 
tion of  their  surfaces,  which  is  increased  by 
cutting  the  wood  so  that  the  grains  of  the 
I I surfaces  in  contact  shall  run  in  opposite 
I directions;  also  by  gluing  upon  the  sur- 
i facer,  of  the  wheels  and  axlesbuffedleather. 

I I There  arc  other  ways  of  transmitting  the 
force  of  each  axle  to  the  circumference  of 
the  succeeding  wheel.  A very  common 
] method  is,  by  ropes,  straps,  bands,  or  belts, 
j round  the  circunifercr\pe  of  the  w heel  and 
j‘  ! axle,  which  actupon  each  other.  Thcaction 
^ is  in  thir  manner  transmitted  by  the  ten- 
; sion  of  the  rope  or  strap,  and  rendered 
effective  by  friction  with  the  circumferences 
nn  which  it  is  rolled.  Wheels  and  axles 
I connected  in  this  manner  arc  called  band’ 
ickeeU.  In  cases  where  motion  not  ciuite 
equable  is  required,  as  it  sometimes  nap- 
Tr  pens  in  the  construction  of  clocks,  but 
more  frequently  in  orreries,  the  w liecls  may 
either  be  divided  a little  unequally,  or  the 
i r axis  mar  be  placed  a little  out  of  the  cen- 
; tre ; and  the^c  eccentric  wheels  may  cillicr 
I act  on  other  eccentric  wheels,  or  if  they 
i tire  made  as  contsate  wheels,  upon  a length- 
^ ened  pinion.  An  arrangement  is  some- 
] times  made  for  separating  wheels  which 
J are  intended  to  tarn  each  other,  and  for 
: replacing  them  at  pleasure : the  whccU  are 

\ ' said  to  be  thrown  by  these  operations  out 
^ ^ of  gear  and  into  gear  again.  When  a wheel 
I -revolves  rrnind  another,  and  is  so  fixed  ns 
to  re  iain  m irly  in  apnrallel  dirrriion,nnd 
to  caure  the  r wheel  to  turn  round 


' its  axis,  the  apparatus  is  called  a sun  07id 
planet  wheel.  The  teeth  of  wheels  of  metal 
arc  generally  cut  by  means  of  a machine. 
Wheels  are  denominated  spur,  crown,  or 
bevelgear,  according  to  the  direction  or 
position  of  the  teeth.  If  the  teeth  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  in 
the  direction  of  its  radii,  it  is  called  a s;>ur- 
wheel.  If  the  teeth  are  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheel,  and  therefore  perpendicular 
to  its  frame,  it  is  called  a crown-wheel. 
Two  spur-wheels,  or  a spur-w’heel  aud  pi- 
nion which  work  in  one  another,  are  always 
in  the  same  plane,  and  have  their  axes  pa- 
rallel; but  when  a spur  and  crown-wheel 
are  in  connexion,  their  planes  and  axes  are 
"at  right  angles.  When  the  teeth  are  ob- 
lique to  the  plane  or  axis-wheel,  it  is  called 
a bevelled-wheel;  the  use  of  which  is  to 
reduce  a rotatory  motion  round  one  axis, 
y means  of  a rotatory  motion  round  an- 
other which  is  oblique  to  it. 

WHEE'ZING,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a 
disordered  respiration  in  horses  arising 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  be- 
tween the  bones  and  the  gristles  of  the 
nose. 

WHELK,  in  concholog^,  a shell  of  the 
genus  jBucrinuni,  or  trumpet-shell,  unival- 
vular,  spiral  and  gibbous,  with  an  oval  aper- 
ture ending  in  a short  canal. 

WHETSTONE,  in  mineralogy,  the  Are- 
narins  nocacularis  in  the  Linno:an  system, 
80  called  from  its  property  of  whetting  or 
sharpening  steel. 

WHEY,  the  serum  or  watery  part  of  milk, 
which  remains  after  the  cream  and  coagu- 
lable  matter  of  that  fluid  are  removed, 
cither  by  churning,  or  by  separating  it  with 
rennet,  vinegar,  cream  of  tartar,  &c. 

WHIG,  one  of  a political  party  which 
had  its  origin  in  England  in  the  lyth  cen- 
tury, ill  the  rei^n  of  the  Stuarts,  when 
great  contests  existed  respecting  the  royal 
nrcrogatives.  Those  who  supported  the 
king  in  his  high  claims  were  called  Tories, 
and  the  advocates  of  popular  rights  were 
called  Whips.  The  following  remarks  from 
a celebrated  Whig  journal  (Edinburgh  Re- 
view, vol.  xxxvii.  p.  21-25),  may  serve  to 
show  the  state  of  parties  at  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover.  It  divided  Eng- 
land into  two  parties,  the  Whigs,  or  friends 
of  the  new  establishment,  and  the  Tories 
and  Jacobites,  its  secret  or  avowed  op- 
ponents. The  Tories,  bi^otted  to  the  no- 
tion of  indefensible  right  m the  succession 
to  the  crown,  but  apprehensive  for  their 
religion  if  a papist  should  mount  the  throne, 
were  distracted  between  their  scruples 
about  the  validity  of  a parliamentary  set- 
tlement, and  tlieir  fears,  lest,  in  subverting 
it,  they  might  restore,  or  pave  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Though  deterred,  by  their  religious  fears, 
from  embarking  decidedly  in  tiic  cause  of 
the  Pretender,  they  kept  on  terms  with  his 
friends,  and  were  not  unwilling  to  disturb, 
tiiougli  they  hesitated  to  overturn,  a go- 
vernment they  disliked,  because  it  was 
founded  on  priiiciplcn  they  ahimrred.  'J'ho 
Jacobites,  tnuugli  most  of  them  were  zeul- 
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ous  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
had  a stronger  infusion  of  bigotry  in  tlieir 
composition,  and  were  ready  to  restore  a 
popish  family,  and  submit  to  a popish  sove- 
reign, rather  than  own  a government  found- 
ed on  a parliamentary  title.  It  was  impos- 
sible either  Tories  or  Jacobites  should  have 
the  confidence  of  the  Hanoverian  princes; 
and,  therefore,  while  those  divisions  sub- 
sisted, all  places  of  power  and  profit  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  Of  these  two 
parties,  the  Tories  and  Jacobites  were  the 
most  numerous.  They  included  a certain 
number  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  com- 
prehended a vei'y  large  proportion  of  the 
landed  interest,  and,  what  gave  them  a pro- 
digious infiuence  in  those  days,  avast  majo- 
rity of  parochial  clergy.  The  strength  of 
the  Wliigs  lay  in  the  great  aristocracy,  in 
the  corporations,  and  in  the  trading  and 
moneyed  interests.  The  dissenters,  who 
held  popery  in  abhorrence,  and  dreaded 
the  overbearing  spirit  of  the  church,  were 
warmly  attached  to  a government  that  pro- 
tected their  religious  liberty,  and,  as  far  as 
it  durst,  extended  to  them  every  civil  right.^* 
[See  Tory.] 

WHIP-POOR-WILL  (caprimuJgus  voci~ 
ferus),  in  ornithology,  a nocturnal  bird  of 
North  America,  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  cry.  When  engaged  in  its  nightly 
rambles  it  is  seen  to  fly  within  a few  feet  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  quest  of  moths 
and  other  insects.  During  the  day  these 
birds  retire  into  the  darkest  woods)  where 
they  pass  the  time  in  silence  and  repose, 
the  weakness  of  their  sight  compelling 
them  to  avoid  the  glare  of  light. 

WHIRLTOOL,  a vortex  or  gulf  where 
the  w'ater  moves  round  in  a circle.  Some- 
times when  two  opposite  currents  meet, 
especially  in  narrow  channels,  they  turn 
upon  a centre,  and  assume  a spiral  form, 
giving  rise  to  eddies  or  whirlpools.  Those 
in  rivers  are  very  common,  from  various  ac- 
cidents, and  are  usually  very  trivial,  and  of 
little  consequence.  In  the  sea  they  are 
more  rare,  but  more  dangerous.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  are  the  Euripus,  near 
the  island  of  Eubca,  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago; Charybdis,  in  the  strait  between 
Sicily  and  Italy  ; and  the  Maelstrom,  olF  the 
coast  of  Norway. 

WIIIRI/WIND,  an  exceedingly  rapid  and 
impetuous  wind  that  rises  in  a wl)irting  di- 
rection, and  continues  in  tlie  same  way  for 
some  time.  Whirlwinds  have  both  a pro- 
gressive and  a circular  motion;  they  usu- 
ally rise  after  calms  and  great  heats,  and 
mostly  happen  in  the  warmer  latitudes. 
[See  Wind,  Storms.  &c.] 

WIIIS'KEV  or  wniS'ia'  (a  corruption 
of  the  Gaelic  word  usquebaugh),  a well 
known  spirituous  liquor,  distilled  generally 
from  barley,  but  sometimes  from  wheat  or  I 
mair.c,  ns  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  I 

WIIIST,  the  most  perfect  game  at  the 
card  table,  requiring  great  attention  and  ; 
silence,  whence  its  name.  This  game  is  | 
played  by  four  persons,  who  cut  for  part-  ' 
tiers;  the  two  highest  and  the  two  lowest 
arc  together,  and  tlic  pnrlncrp  sit  opposite  j 


! to  each  other;  the  person  who  cuts  the 
i lowest  card  is  to  deal  first,  chiving  one  at  a 
1 time  to  each  person,  till  he  come?  to  the 
last  card,  which  is  tuimed  up  for  the  trump, 

I and  remains  on  the  table  till  each  person 
has  played  a card.  The  person  on  the  left 
Iiand  side  of  the  dealer  plays  first,  and 
whoever  wins  the  trick  is  to  play  again, 
thus  going  on  till  the  cards  are  played  out. 
The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  trumps 
are  called  honours;  whichever  side  holdi 
three  of  these  honours,  reckons  two  points 
towards  the  game,  or  for  the  whole  of  the 
honours,  four  points,  the  game  consisting 
of  ten  points.  The  honours  are  reckoned 
after  the  tricks;  aU  above  six  tricks  reck- 
oning also  towards  the  game. As  an  ex- 

planation of  the  technical  words  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  work,  we  in- 
sert the  following:  Finessing,  means  en-  • 
deavouring  to  gain  an  advantage  thus:  • 
w’hen  a card  is  led,  and  you  have  the  best  : 
and  third  best  of  that  suit,  you  put  your 
third  best  card  upon  that  lead,  and  run  the 
risk  of  your  left-hand  adversary  having  the 
second  best ; if  he  has  not,  which  is  2 to  1 
against  him,  you  are  then  sure  of  gaininga 
trick.  Forcing,  means  obliging  your  part- 
ner or  adversary  to  trump  a suit  of  which 
he  has  none.  Long  Irump,  means  having 
one  or  more  trumps  in  your  hand,  when  aU 
the  rest  are  out.  Loose  card,  is  a card  of 
no  value,  and,  consequently,  the  most  pro- 
per to  throw  away.  Points,  ten  of  tliem 
make  a game ; as  many  as  are  gained  by 
tricks  or  honours,  so  many  points  are 
scored.  Quart,  is  a sequence  of  any  four 
cards,  immediately  following  each  other  in 
the  same  suit.  Quart-major,  is  a sequence 
of  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave.  Qmih/,  is  a * 
sequence  of  any  five  cards  immediately  fol-  I 
lowing  one  another  in  the  same  suit.  Quint-  ' 
major,  is  a sequence  of  ace,  king,  queen, 
knave,  and  ten.  means  only  play- 

ing the  hand  in  a different  manner,  that  is,  i 
if  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  you  play  one  1 
away;  if  weak  in  trumps,  you  play  the  re- 
verse, viz.  another.  Seesaw,  is  when  each 
partner  trumps  a suit,  and  plays  those  suits  . 
to  one  another,  for  that  purpose.  Score,  is 
the  number  of  points  set  up,  ten  of  which 
make  a game.  Slam,  is  when  either  party 
wins  every  trick.  Tenace,  is  having  the 
first  and  third  best  cards  and  being  last 
player,  and  consequently  catching  the  ad- 
versary when  that  suit  is  played:  as,  tor 
instance,  in  case  you  have  ace  and  queen  of 
any  suit,  your  adversary  lends,  you  must 
win  those  two  tricks;  and  so  of  any  other 
tennee  of  inferior  cards.  Terce,  or  tierce, 
is  a sequence  of  any  three  cards  imme- 
diately following  one  another  in  the  sanu' 
suit.  Terce-major,  is  a sequence  of  act, 
king,  and  queen. 

WHITE,  in  chromatics,  a colour  which, 
according  to  Newton,  is  composed  of  all  co- 
lours ; those  natural  bodies  only  appearing 
white  which  reflect  all  the  kinds  of  colourra 
rnvs  alike. 

\VHITE-LKA1),  a carbonate  of  h;*! 
mneh  used  in  painting.  It  is  pn  i nrf-»  • » 
exposing  ahect:  of  Ind  to  ihr  fniuf  - of  • n 
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acid,  and  anspending  them  in  the  air  until 
the  surface  becomes  incrusted  with  a white 
coat,  which  is  the  substance  in  question. 

WUITE-I’RECIP'ITATE,  In  diemistry, 
carbonate  of  mercury. 

WUITE-PYRI'TES,  in  mineralo^,  an 
ore  of  a tin-wliite  colour,  passing  into  a 
deep  yellow  and  steel  gray,  oceurring  in  oe- 
tahedral  crystals,  sometimes  stalaetitical 
and  botryoidal.  It  contains  46  parts  of  iron 
and  a t of  sulphur. 

■\YU1TE8T0NE,  in  geology,  a species  of 
rocks  composed  essentially  of  feldspar,  but 
containing  mica  and  other  materials.  It  is 
sometimes  termed  eurite. 

WIIITE-SWEL'LING,  in  medicine,  a 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  joints,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
sometimes  hard,  sometimes  yielding  to  pres- 
sure, sometimes  indolent,  but  usually  pain- 
ful. 

WHI'TE-TIIORN,  in  botany,  the  haw- 
thorn, a species  of  thorn,  of  the  genus  Cra- 
1 tttgus. 

1 WHI  TE-THROAT,  in  ornithology,  the 
- MotacUla  syteia,  a small  bird  that  frequents 
i gardens  and  hedges. 

WHITE-VITRIOL,  in  mineralogy,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  a natural  salt. 

WHITEWASH,  a composition  of  lime 
and  water,  used  for  whitening  the  plaster 
1 of  walls  and  ceilings. 

WHITING,  in  ichthyology  fgadus  mer- 
langwi),  a small  and  delicate  tish,  very  abun- 
dant  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe. 

' It  makes  its  appearance  in  large  shoals, 
j and  is  taken  by  the  line  in  great  numbers. 

1 WHITLOW,  in  surgery,  paronychia,  a 
■'  swelling  or  inflammation  about  the  nails 
: or  ends  of  the  fingers,  generally  terminating 
i in  an  abscess.  Whitlows  dificr  very  much 
in  their  degree  of  violence,  and  in  their 
^ depth  and  extent;  and  they  are  much  more 
' common  in  young  healthy  persona  than  in 
others. 

WHITSUNTIDE,  the  fiftieth  day  after 
j Easter,  and  which  is  properly  called  Penie- 
I cost.  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  popular 
1 name  from  the  circumstance  that,  formerly, 

1 people  newly  baptized  came  to  church  be- 
tween Easter  and  Pentecost  in  white  gar- 
ments. 

; WHYNN'-DYKES,  in  mineralogy,  dykes, 

; banks,  or  natural  walls  of  whin-stone,  a pe- 
' cutiar  species  of  basalt,  found  in  various 
pa.  ’ • of  the  world,  but  nowhere  on  so  grand 
, and  itupcndons  a scale  as  on  the  Scotch 
i and  Irish  coasts. 

j WICK'LIPFITES,  a religious  sect  which 
’ sprung  up  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  took  its  name  from  John 
Wiekliff,  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  who  maintained 
• that  the  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread 
' and  wine  remained  unaltered  after  conse- 
cration ; .anil  opposed  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory, indulgences,  auricular  confession, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  worship  of 
: imaget.  He  made  an  English  version  of 
the  Hible,  and  composed  two  volumes,  called 
Al.'ti,  i-i,  thrt  is.  Truth,  from  viliieh  John 
H 's;  learned  in  , ' of  his  doctrines.  In 

short,  to  this  reformer  we  owe  the  first 
hint  of  the  reformation,  which  was  effected 
about  two  hundred  years  after. 

WIG'WAM,  a name  given  by  the  English 
to  the  huts  or  cabins  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

WILL,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  determine  either  to  do  or  forbear  an 
action.  The  will  is  directed  or  infiueuced 
by  the  judgment.  The  understanding  or 
reason  compares  different  objects,  which 
operate  as  motives ; the  judgment  deter- 
mines which  is  preferable,  and  the  will  de- 
cides which  to  pursue.  The  freedom  of  the 
will  is  essential  to  moral  action,  and  is  the 
great  distinction  of  man  from  the  brute. 

WILL  OR  TES  TAMENT,  the  disposi- 
tion of  a personas  estate,  to  take  effect  after 
his  or  her  decease.  After  January,  1838, 
all  wills  made  in  England  came  uUder  the 
provisions  of  a new  act  of  parliament.  By 
it,  all  property  may  be  disposed  of  by  ^vill ; 
all  wills  must  be  in  writing,  and  each  must 
be  signed  at  the  bottom  or  end  by  the  tes- 
tator, or,  if  he  is  unable,  by  some  person  on 
his  behalf,  by  his  direction,  and  in  his  pre- 
sence ; and  two  or  more  attesting  witnesses 
(who  must  be  present  at  the  same  time), 
must  also  sign  the  will.  If  the  testator 
wishes  to  acknowledge  or  reward  the  attest- 
ing witnesses,  he  must  do  it  in  some  other 
way  than  by  bequeathing  them  anything ; 
for  legacies  to  attesting  witnesses,  or  to  the 
wife  or  husband  of  an  attesting  witne.ss, 
arc  void.  No  person  under  twenty-one  can 
make  a valid  will.  Wills  are  revoked  by  sub- 
sequent marriage ; otherwise  a will  can  only 
be  revoked  by  destruction,  or  by  the  making 
of  a new  one  ; and  alterations  in  wills  must 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  a will  is 
made.  Wills  are  to  be  construed  as  if  made 
immediately  before  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, unless  a contrary  intention  is  ex- 
pressed ; and  properties  bequeathed  in  ge- 
neral terms  include  all  property  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  testator  at  his  decease,  whe- 
ther acquired  before  or  after  the  will  was 
made. 

WIL'LOW,  iu  botany,  a tree  of  the  genus 
Salix,  of  which  there  arc  several  species. 
The  weeping  willow,  called  Salix  Uabylonica, 
has  long  and  slender  branches,  which  droop 
and  iiang  downward  in  graceful  tresses. 
The  willow  was,  in  ancient  days,  especially 
among  herdsmen  and  rustics,  « badge  of 
mourning,  ns  may  be  collected  from  Virgil, 
in  his  Eclogues,  where  the  nymphs  and 
herdsmen  are  frequently  introduceef,  sitting 
under  a willow  inouniing  their  loves.  The 
same  occurs  in  many  Greek  poets.  For  the 
ancients  frequently  selected,  and,  as  it  were, 
appropriated  several  trees,  ns  indexes  or 
testimoninls  of  the  various  pnssionsof  man- 
kind. From  them  we  continue,  at  this  day, 
to  use  rue  and  ronemary  at  funerals  ; these 
two  being  representatives  of  a dead  person, 
and  willow,  of  love,  dead,  or  foreaken.  The 
Jews,  upon  their  being  led  into  captivity, 
{V$.  exxxvii,)  arc  said  to  hang  their  harps 
upon  willowM,  i.e.  trees  appropriated  to  men 
in  aflUetinii  and  sorrow,  who  hud  lost  their 
1 beloved  -bun. 
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WIL'LOW-HERB,  in  botany,  the  puri>le 
loosestrife,  a plant  of  the  genus  Lythrum ; 
and  the  yellow  loosestrife,  of  the  genus  Ly- 
simatkiu, 

WINCHESTER  BUSHEL,  the  original 
English  standard  measure  of  capacity,  given 
by  king  Edgar,  and  kept  in  the  town-hall  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Winchester,  with  other 
measures  both  of  quantity  and  length. 
Until  the  year  1826,  when  the  inaperial 
standard  measure  was  introduced,  the  Win- 
chester bushel  was  the  standard  for  Eng- 
land. 

WIND,  a motion  or  sensible  current  of 
the  air,  or  of  the  whole  body  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  any  part  thereof,  from  one  place 
to  another.  This  motion,  called  wind,  is 
occasioned  by  the  rarefaction  and  conden- 
sation of  the  air.  As  it  is  a fluid,  the  na- 
tural state  of  air  is  rest,  which  it  always 
endeavours  to  preserve,  and  if  disturbed,  to 
recover.  When,  therefore,  this  equilibrium 
is  destroyed  by  rarefaction  in  particular 
places,  the  weightier  air  will  rush  in  to  re- 
store it.  These  currents  being  often  de- 
flected by  mountains  and  crossed  by  other 
currents  ; the  different  degrees  of  rare- 
faction by  day,  and  condensation  by  night, 
ascent,  and  horizontal  motion,  keep  the  air 
in  a state  of  constant  activity.  The  rare 
superior  parts  appear,  however,  to  be  more 
sensible  than  the  lower  stratum,  balloons 
having  been  carried  upwards  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  at  the  height  of  two  miles,  while 
the  moderate  wind  below  has  not  moved 
more  than  fifteen  miles.  In  different  coun- 
tries the  direction  of  the  winds  differs  con- 
siderably according  to  the  situation  of  the 
places  where  the  observations  have  been 
made.  In  Great  Britain  the  south-west  is 
by  far  the  most  frequent  wind.  In  April, 
May,  and  part  of  June,  the  east-wind  is 
common,  especially  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island.  In  Ireland  the  south-west  and 
west  are  the  most  prevalent.  On  the  south 
coast  of  Europe  the  most  frequent  winds 
are  the  north,  the  north-east,  and  the  north- 
west; and  on  the  western  coast  the  north- 
west prevails.  [See  Trade  Winds,  Atmo- 
SPHKUE,  &c.] 

WIND'BOUND,  an  epithet  for  a ship 
that  cannot  leave  the  port  on  account  of 
unfavourable  winds. 

WIND'LASS,  a common  mechanical 
power,  by  which  weights  arc  raised,  and 
water  generally  drawn  out  of  a well.  As 
power  is  ns  velocity,  and  ns  the  hand  at  the 
winch  makes  a larger  circle  than  the  cylii#- 
dcr,  round  which  the  rope  coils,  so  the 
power  is  proportionally  increased.  Thus, 
if  the  hand  performs  a circle  of  six  feet, 
while  the  cylinder  forms  but  one  foot,  tlic 
power  of  the  hand,  friction  excepted,  is  in- 
creased six  times. 

WIND'MILL,  a machine  erected  in  ele- 
vated positions,  and  provided  with  vanes  or 
sails,  which  arc  so  placed  as  to  be  turned  by 
the  wind.  In  order  that  the  wind  may  re- 
gulate the  position  of  the  null,  a large  vane 
or  weathercock  is  placed  on  the  side  which 
is  opposite  the  sails,  thus  turning  them  al- 
ways to  the  wind.  But  in  large  mills  the 


motion  is  regulated  by  a small  supple- 
mentary windwheel,  or  pair  of  sails,  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  vane.  On  account 
of  the  inconstant,  nature  of  tl»e  motion  of 
the  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  pro- 
vision for  accommodating  the  resistance  of  ^ 
the  sails  to  the  degree  of  violence  with 
which  the  wind  blows.  This  is  generally 
done  by  clothing  and  unclothing  the  sails; 
that  is,  by  covering,  with  canvas  or  thin  ; 
boards,  a peater  or  smaller  portion  of  the 
frame  of  the  sails,  according  to  the  force  of  } 
the  w'ind  at  different  times.  A method  has  j 
been  devised  for  producing  the  same  effect, 
by  altering  the  obliquity  of  the  sails;  and 
wind-mills  have  been  so  made  as  to  regu- 
late their  owm  adjustment  by  the  force  of 
the  W’ind. 

WINE,  a liquor  drawn  from  vegetable 
bodies,  and  fermented ; but  more  especi- 
ally, the  fermented  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine.  essentially  from  spirit, 

the  former  being  fermented,  and  the  latier 
distilled.  From  the  dchnition  here  gi^en, 
it  will  be  evident  that  ale,  cider,  and  other 
vegetable  fermented  liquors,  are  properly 
wines ; though  the  term  is,  by  custom,  con- 
fined to  liquors  drawn  from  the  grape. 
Wines  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes ; 
red  aud  white.  White  wines  arc  of  an  am- 
ber colour,  more  or  less  deep;  but  so  called, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  red  wines,  or 
clarets.  The  generality  of  white  wiues  arc 
made  from  white  grapes ; but  some  arc 
from  black  ones,  the  skins  of  which  arc 
carefully  kept  from  imparting  their  colour. 
On  a chemical  investigation,  all  w ines  con- 
sist chiefly  of  water  and  alcohol,  besides  \ 
some  vegetable  acid,  the  carbonic  acid,  tar-  | 
tar,  and  an  astringent  gummi-resinous  mat-  j 
ter,  in  which  the  colour  of  the  red  wine  re- 
sides, and  which  is  expressed  from  the  husks 
of  the  grape.  They  differ  from  each  other  j 
in  the  proporlioii  of  these  ingredients,  and  j 
particularly  in  that  of  alcohol,  which  they  • 
contain.  Their  qualities  also  depend  upon  ’ 
circumstances  attending  the  process  offer-  1 
mentation.  The  general  effects  of  wine  are,  • 
to  stimulate  the  stomach,  exhilarate  the  j 
spirits,  warm  the  habit,  quicken  the  circu  ; 
lation,  promote  perspiration,  aud,  when  [ 
taken  in  large  quantities,  to  prove  intoxi-  j 
eating,  and  powerfully  sedative.  Among  ^ 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  sweet  wines  | 
were  those  most  commonly  in  use;  and,  in  : 
preparing  their  wines,  the  ancients  often  | 
inspissated  them  until  they  became  of  the  j 
consistency  of  honey,  or  even  thicker,  j 
These  were  diluted  with  water  previously 
to  their  being  drunk ; and,  indeed,  the  habit 
of  mixing  wine  with  water  seems  to  have 
prevailed  much  more  in  antiquity  than  in 
modern  times. — The  great  art  in  keeping 
wines  is  to  prevent  their  fretting,  which  is 
done  by  keeping  them  in  the  same  degree 
of  heat.  If  wines  are  chilled,  and  of  course 
tuni  foul,  from  bring  shipped  and  landed 
in  cold  weather,  they  will  soon  recover  by  , 
putting  them  in  a warm  vault,  well  covered  i 
with  s.Hw-dust.  If  wines  new  landed  are  1 
wanted  stion  for  the  bottle,  it  will  be  uec«  | 
sary  to  force  them  immediately,  and  let  j 
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them  remain  bunged  close  for  at  least  a 
n)ontb>  to  recover  from  the  forcing,  or  if 
two  months  the  better;  for  wines  bottled 
in  high  order  come  much  sooner  into  drink- 
ing than  if  bottled  when  flat,  which  all 
wines  are  after  forcing.  Wine  must  never 
be  bottled  the  least  foul,  which  produces  a 
tendency  to  fret  ; and,  if  bottled  in  this 
state,  will  never  come  in  order.  Attention 
should  also  be  had  to  bottle  in  fine  weather, 
when  the  wind  is  north;  but  to  avoid  cold 
or  frosty  weather.  The  months  of  April 
and  October  are  favourable.  The  best  time 
to  bottle  port  wine  is  four  years  after  the 
vintage,  and  to  keep  it  two  years  in  bottle 

before  you  begin  to  use  it. As  an  appro>- 

priate  and  useful  conclusion  to  this  article, 
we  extract  the  followingrecipc  for  a Family 
JVine,  by  Dr.  Urc:  *'Take  black,  red,  and 
white  currants,  ripe  cherries  (black  hearts 
are  the  best),  ana  raspberries,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity.  To  4 pounds  of  the  mixed 
fruit,  well  bruised,  put  1 gallon  of  clear  soft 
water ; steep  three  oays  and  nights,  in  open 
vessels,  frequently  stirring  up  the  magma; 
then  strain  through  a hair  sieve  : press  the 
residuary  pulp  to  dryness,  and  add  itsjuicc 
to  the  former.  In  each  gallon  of  the  mixed 
liquors  dissolve  3 pounds  of  good  yellow 
muscovado  sugar;  let  the  solution  stand 
three  more  days  and  nights,  frequently 
skimming  and  stirring  it  up  ; then  tun  it 
into  casks,  which  should  remain  full,  and 
purging  at  the  Jjung-hole,  about  two  weeks. 
Lastly,  to  every  9 gallons,  put  1 quart  of 
good  Cognac  brandy  (but  not  the  drugged 
mutations  made  in  London  with  grain  whis- 
key), and  bung  down.  If  it  does  not  soon 
become  line,  a steeping  of  isinglass  may  be 
stirred  into  the  liquid,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  half  an  ounce  to  9 gaUous.  The  ad- 
dition of  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  to 
each  gallon  of  the  fermentable  liquor,  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  wine,  and  makes 
It  resemble  more  nearly  the  produce  of  the 
grape.'* 

1 ■\VlNG,  the  limb  of  a bird,  admirably 
constructed  and  covered  with  feathers  for 
. the  purpose  of  aerial  locomotion.  The  dif- 
ferent Dones  of  the  wing  are  bound  to- 
1 gather,  and  connected  with  the  bones  of 
the  body  by  strong  ligaments;  and  the 
' muscles  by  which  motion  is  communicated 
1 to  them  are  the  most  powerful  with  which 
1 a bird  is  provided.  Altogether,  the  wing  is 
1 a beautiful  instance  of  mathematical  exact- 

ne-«4. The  wings  of  insects  arc  nicm- 

1 braneous,  elastic,  for  the  most  part  transpa- 
rent, and  traversed  by  Arm  air-vessels,  which 
1 sometimes  form  a beautiful  net-work. 
jyiffff  in  architecture,  a side  building,  less 

than  the  main  edifice. In  botany,  the 

side  petal  of  a papilionaceous  corolla.— 
ff’inyM,  in  military  affairs,  are  the  two  flanks 
or  extremes  of  an  anny,  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,— in  fortification,  denote 
the  longer  sides  of  horn-works,  crown- 
works,  tenailles,  and  other  outworks,  in- 
cluding the  ramparts  and  parapets,  with 
which  tlirv  arc  hounded  on  the  right  and 
left  from  their  gorge  to  their  front. 

WINO'KU,  in  botany,  a term  applied  to 

sucli  stems  of  plants  as  are  furnished  all 
their  length  with  a sort  of  membranaceous 
leaves,  as  the  thistle,  &c.  JJ'inffed  leaves, 
are  such  as  consist  of  several  little  leaves, 
ranged  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear only  as  the  same  leaf.  Such  are  the 
leaves  o^  agrimony,  acacia,  ash,  &c.  THny- 
ed  seeds,  arc  such  as  have  down  or  hairs  on 
them,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  wind,  are 
carried  to  a distance. 

WINTER  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  commencing  on  the  day  when  the 
sun's  distance  from  the  zenith  of  the  place 
is  the  greatest,  and  ending  on  that  when  it 
is  at  a mean  between  the  greatest  and  the 
least.  'Phe  coldness  of  winter  is  therefore 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  days,  or  time 
during  which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  oblique  direction  in  which  his  rays 
fall  upon  our  part  of  the  globe  at  that 
season. 

WINTER-CHERRY,  in  botany,  a plant 
of  the  genus  Fhysalis,  and  its  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  size  of  a cherry. 

WI  RE-DRAWING,  a very  curious  art, 
by  which,  by  means  of  the  power  of  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  wire  is 
drawn  through  orifices  successively  smaller. 
Wire  may  thus  be  drawn  from  an  inch  to 
the  1000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
silver  has  been  made  the  1500th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  One  single  grain  of  gold  ad- 
mits of  being  drawn  out  intoa  wii*»  98  yards 
long.  That  property  of  metals  by  which 
they  submit  to  this  operation  w ithout  break- 
ing, is  called  their  ductility ; the  reverse, 
their  friability.  [See  Gold,  Gold-wire, 
&c.] 

WTS'DOM,  the  right  use  of  knowledge. 
It  may  he  considered  both  as  a faadiy  of 
the  mind  and  as  an  acquirement.  In  the 
former  sense  it  is  the  faculty  of  discerning 
or  judging  what  is  most  just,  proper,  and 
useful : in  the  latter,  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  what  is  best,  most  just,  and  most 
conducive  to  prosperity  or  happiness.— In 
Scripture  thcoloj^,  wisdom  is  the  know- 
ledge and  fear  of  God,  and  sincere  and  uni- 
form obedience  to  his  commands:  in  other 

words,  true  religion. Wisdom  of  Solomon, 

one  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is 
by  many  thought  to  have  been  written  after 
the  cabalistic  philosophy  was  introduced 
omong  the  Jews. 

WISTIT,  in  zoology,  the  striated  mon- 
key ; n sinnll  species  of  monkey  from  South 
America,  with  an  annulatcd  tail. 

WIT,  in  its  original  signification,  was 
synonymous  with  wisdom.  Thus  we  read 
of  our  ancient  wiucnngeinot,  or  Saxon  nnr- 
liamcnt,  an  assembly  of  wise  men;  ana  so 
late  ns  the  Elizahetlinii  ogc,  a man  of  great 
or  pregnant  wit,  meant  n iiinn  of  vast  judg- 
ment. The  word  wit,  however,  like  many 
other  words,  has  in  tlic  course  of  time  un- 
dergone various  mutations.  According  to 
Lockc,  wit  lies  in  the  assemblage  of  i<rcns, 
and  putting  those  together  witli  quickness 
and  variety,  so  that  a congruity  of  associa- 
tions and  pleasant  images  may  he  present 
to  the  fancy;  while  I’opc  defines  it  to  he  n 
quick  conception  and  nn  easy  delivery.  It 
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TUE  GOSTKL  18  SILENT  AS  TO 

THE  EXISTENCE  OP  WITCHES. 

1 

wit]  Vll)t  Scientific  antJ  ICiterary  treasury  ; . [wol 

1 

is  evident  that  wit  excites  in  the  mind  an 

of  reputed  witches  were  convicted  and 

agreeable  surprise,  and  that  this  is  entirely 

condemned  to  be  burnt.  In  short,  it  is  re- 

owing  to  the  strange  assemblage  of  related 

corded,  that  500  witches  were  burned  at 

H 

ideas  presented  to  the  mind.  Uf  so  much 

Geneva  in  three  months,  about  the  year 

d 

consequence  are  surprise  and  novelty,  that 

1515;  that  1000  were  executed  iu  one  vear 

nothing  is  more  vapid  than  a joke  that  has 

in  the  diocese  of  Como ; and  it  lias  been 

»> 

H 

become  stale  by  frequent  repetition.  For 

calculated  that  not  less  than  100,000  vie- 

the  same  reason,  a witty  repartee  is  inti- 

tims  must  have  suffered,  in  Germany  alone, 

fa 

nitely  more  pleasing  than  a witty  attack ; 

from  the  date  of  Innocent’s  bull,  in  1481, 

0 

and  a pun  or  happy  allusion  thrown  out 

which  directed  the  Inquisition  to  be  vi- 

a 

03 

extempore  in  conversation,  will  often  ap- 

gilaut  in  searching  out  and  punishing 

O 

pear  excellent,  tliough  it  might  be  deemed 

witches,  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  pro- 

execrable  in  print.  Humour  and  wit  are 

secutions.  The  number  of  tliosc  put  to 

o' 

^oth  addressed  to  the  comic  passion ; but 

death  in  England  has  been  estimated  at 

0 

humour  aims  at  the  risibilitv,  and  wit  at  the 

about  30,000  ! 

.. 

03 

admiration  : humour  is  the  seasoning  of 

WITITERITE,  in  cbemistrv,  a carbon- 

s 

farce,  and  wit  of  comedy  : humour  judges 

ate  of  barvtes ; first  discovered  by  Dr.  Wi- 

fa 

bv  instinct;  wit  by  comparison.  As  a 

thering.  It  is  gray,  white,  or  vellow. 

fa 

a 

learned  divine  has  well  observed,  “ some- 

WGAD,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  genus 

times  it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases', 

Isatis,  from  which  is  extracted  a drug  that 

bo" 

taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of 

imparts  a blue  colour,  and  much  used  by 

> 

< 

their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound: 

dyers.  It  springs  from  seeds  annually  sown 

3 

sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a dress  of  hu- 

in  the  spring,  and  is  grown  in  France  and 

1 

morous  expression:  sometimes  it  lurketh 

on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. The  ancient 

fa  ' 

under  an  odd  similitude:  sometimes  it  is 

Britons  are  said  to  have  tinctured  their 

**  . 

lodged  in  a sly  question,  in  a smart  answer, 

■bodies  with  the  dye  procured  from  this 

fa 

in  I quirkish  reason,  in  a shrewd  intima- 

plant. Voad-mill,  a mill  for  bruising  and 

d 

lion,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  re- 

preparing  woad. 

C9 

torting  an  objection  : sometimes  it  is  couch- 

WODA'NIUM,  ametal  of  a bronxe  yellow 

ed  in  a bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a tart 

colour,  found  in  a species  of  p>Tites,  in 

^ i 

& 

irony,  in  a lusty  hyperbole,  in  a startling 

Hungary,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be 

< , 

metaphor,  in  a plausible  reconciling  ot  con- 

an  ore  of  cobalt. 

tradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense.  Often  it 

WOLF  fcanis  lupus),  in  zoologv,  an  animal 

a 

consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and 

allied  to  the  dog  tribe ; a beast  of  prev,  that 

j 

springeth  up  one  cau  hardly  tell  how." 

kills  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals.  It  is 

fa 

That  species  of  wit  which  aims  at  the  cor- 

very  tierce,  and,  when  pressed  with  huncrer. 

< ' 

o 

rection  of  manners — that  higher  kind  which 

will  enter  houses  and  even  devour  children. 

K ' 

A 

embodies  the  keenest  satire  in  playful  lau- 

— The  wolf  was  at  one  time  a verv  destruc- 

guage,  intended  to  probe  but  not  to  wound 

tive  native  of  this  country,  and  all  possible 

^ 1 

M 

— has  been  appositely  described  in  the  fol- 

means  were  adopted  to  rid  it  of  so  raj>aciou8 

> 1 

lowing  celebrated  lines: — 

a despoiler.  King  Edgar  attempted  to  ef- 

* 1 

> 

“ True  w'it  is  like  the  polished  stone 

feet  it  in  England,  by  remitting  the  punish- 

C _[ 

a 

Dug  from  Golconda’s  mine ; 

meut  of  certain  crimes  on  producing  a cor- 

c ; 

fa 

Which  boasts  two  different  powers  in  one. 

tain  number  of  wolves*  tongues : and  in 

« 

AValcs,  the  tax  of  gold  and  silver  was  com- 

muted  for  an  annual  tribute  of  their  heads. 

fa 

-< 

But  still,  wit  is  a dangerous  power;  and 

Some  centuries  after,  thev  had,  however,  in- 

O 

wherever  it  becomes  the  habitual  exercise 

creased  so  numerously  as  once  more  to  be- 

fa 

a 

of  the  mind,  it  is  apt  to  impair  the  nobler 

come  an  object  of  royal  attention,  and  great 

s 

fa 

powers  of  the  understanding,  to  chill  the 

rewards  were  again  offered  for  their  de- 

u 

feelings,  to  create  a craving  for  evanescent 

stntetion.  Edward  I.  issued  his  roval  man- 

X 

excitement,  and  to  break  down  those  bar- 

date  to  Peter  Corbet,  to  superintend  and 

9 

o 

riers  which  have  been  built  up  by  courtesy. 

assist  in  the  destruction  of  tlicm  in  the 

< 

H 

and  form  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  social 

several  counties  of  Gloucester,  Worcester, 

.iS 

and  friendly  intercourse. 

Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford.  In  other 

•< 

WITCH'CRAFT,  a supernatural  power. 

counties,  certain  persons  held  their  lands 

a 

a 

which  persons  were  formerly  supposed  to 

upon  condition  of  hunting,  taking,  and  dc- 

H 

obtain  the  possession  of,  by  entering  into 

stroying  a number  of  wolves  annually,  in 

a 

compact  with  the  evil  one.  Indeed,  it  was 

proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  so  held. 

fully  believed  that  they  gave  themselves  up 

Thev  were  so  numerous  in  Scotland  about 

r- 

as 

to  him  body  and  soul ; and  he  engaged  that 

the  middle  of  the  15th  centurj',  that  they 

fa 

they  should  want  for  nothing,  and  be  able 

completely  overran  the  country,  to  the  de- 

H 

to  assume  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  to 

stnietion  of  the  flocks,  and  imnionsc  losses 

a 

visit  and  torment  their  enemies  1 The  in- 

to  the  coinniunity ; nor  were  they,  with 

0 

a 

sane  fancies  of  diseased  minds,  unusual 

cvc!^’  exertion  of  the  natives,  totally  extir- 

plicnomcna  of  nature,  and  the  artful  ma- 

^latcd  till  the  vear  KiSO,  when  the  last  wolf 

r.  ' 

a 

chiucrv  of  designing  malignity,  ambition, 

IS  recorded  to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  , 

or  hypocrisy,  were  all  laid  at  Satan’s  feet. 

the  famous  Sir  Lwen  Caincnm.  Ireland  ^ 

Witchcraft  was  universally  hclieved  in 

in  those  times  suffered  by  their  immense  i 

throughout  Europe  till  the  ICth  century. 

mnnhers  in  an  equal  degree  with  England,  | 

■ 

and  even  maintniued  its  ground  with  tolc- 

Scotland,  and  ^^alcs;  and  she  suffered  for  | 

ruble  firmness  till  the  l7tb.  Vast  numbeif 

a much  longer  time,  as  they  were  not  per-j 

8M 
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fectly  aixnihilated  in  that  country  till  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century. 

W()LF'-FISII,  in  ichthyolo^,  the  Lupus 
mannus,  a fierce  aud  voracious  fish  of  the 
northern  seas. 

■WOL'FRAM,  in  mineralogy,  is  the  native 
tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  which 
occurs  in  primitive  fonnations,  along  with 
the  ores  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead,  in 
North  America,  Bohemia,  Switzerland, 
Cornwall,  &c.  Tungsten  and  tungstic  acid 
arc  obtained  from  it. 

^N'OL'VERIX,  or  WOL'YERENE 
£Tu/o),  in  zoology,  a quadruped  of  North 
America:  a variety  of  the  glutton. 

WOil'AN,  the  female  of  the  human  race, 
gTonm  to  an  adult  age.  In  tlie  patriarchal 
I ages  women  were  used  aCTeeably  to  that 
' simplicity  of  manners  w^ich  for  a long 
time  after  pervaded  nil  nations.  They 
drew  water,  kept  sheep,  and  fed  the  cattle; 
as  may  be  observed  in  what  is  related  of 
Rebecca,  the  niece  of  Abraham,  and  Ra- 
chel, the  daughter  of  Laban.  Among  the 
(Greeks  and  Romans,  women  were  em- 
ployed in  spinning,  weaving,  embroidery, 
ana  all  sorts  of  iiecdle-work ; their  edu- 
cation being  wholly  confined  to  their  do- 
mestic duties.  It  is  in  the  Christian  home 
only  that  woman  reigns — the  mother,  sis- 
ter, wife,  and  friend.  The  influence  of 
Christianity  gave  woman  a new  station 
in  society,  broke  her  chains,  and  released 
her  from  the  degrading  restrictions  in 
which  she  had  almost  become  the  soul- 
less thing  which  she  had  been  repre- 
^sented  to  oc.  As  man  ceased  to  be  a mere 
citizen  of  his  own  country,  and  felt  himself 
to  be  A citizen  of  the  w'orld,  so  woman  was 
restored  to  her  natural  rights.  In  every 
age  and  country  (says  Gibbon),  the  wiser, 
or  at  least  the  stronger,  of  the  two  sexes 
has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  state,  and 
confined  the  other  to  the  cares  and  plea- 
sures of  domestic  life.  In  hereditary  mo- 
narchies, however,  and  espcciallv  in  those 
of  modern  Europe,  the  gallant  spirit  of  chi- 
'valry,  and  the  law  of  sycccssion,  have  ac- 
customed us  to  allow'  a singular  exception; 
%nd  a woman  is  often  aclcnowledgcd  the 
ihsolutc  sovereign  of  a great  kingdom,  in 
« srhirh  she  W'oulu  he  deemed  incapable  of 
exercising  the  smallest  employment,  civil 
)r  military.  But  as  the  Roman  emperors 
were  still  considered  ns  the  generals  and 
nagistrates  of  the  republic,  their  wives* 
nothers,  although  distinguished  by  the 
lame  of  .\ugusta,  were  never  associated  to 
heir  personal  honours ; and  a female  reign 
vould  have  appeared  an  inexpiable  prodigy 
n the  ryes  of  those  primitive  Romans  who 
narried  without  love,  or  loved  without  dc- 
Tcacy  and  respect.*' — Horn  to  feel  and  in- 

fdre  the  kind  and  tender  affections,  it  is 
ic  fault  of  men  if  well-educated  females 
L come  not  the  grace  and  ornament  of 
This,  at  least,  is  the  rule;  the 
«7pr‘c  of  this,  the  exception.  In  our  trent- 
icnt  of  the  sex,  there  is  a jn*t  medium 
1 hr  oliffcrved— as  far  removerl  from  their 
iimiliatinn.  a"  it  is  from  that  extravagant 
onpige  which  stops  at  nothing  short  of 


their  deification.  Woman  is  the  equal  and 
companion  of  man — not  the  plaything  of 
his  caprice,  nor  the  slave  of  his  passions. 
Wlien  unpolluted  by  the  breath  of  sensu- 
ality, and  unattacked  by  the  more  insidious 
venom  of  seductive  adulation,  if  in  youth 
her  mind  has  been  properly  directed,  her 
character  will  stand  forth  in  all  the  majesty 
of  native  dignity,  in  all  the  grace  of  >ir- 
tuous  simplicity.  With  such  a being  pic- 
tured to  his  imagination,  well  might  the 
poet  exclaim, 

“ Oh  she  is  all  that  soul  can  be. 

One  deep,  undjnng  sympathy  !** 
WON'DER,  that  emotion  which  is  ex- 
cited by  something  presented  to  the  senses 
which  is  either  sudden,  extraordinary,  or 
not  well  understood,  Tlie  word  wonder  is 
Dearly  allied  to  astonishment,  though  it  ex- 
presses less,  and  much  less  than  amaze- 

ment. Among  the  ancients,  the  seven 

wonders  of  the  world  were — the  Egyptian 
pyramids — the  mausoleums  erected  by  Ar- 
temisia— the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus 
— the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon— the  colossus  at  Rhodes — the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympus — and  the  Pharos  or  watch- 
tower  at  Alexandria. 

WOOD,  the  hard  and  fibrous  substance 
of  trees,  consisting  of  the  heart-wood  in 
the  centre,  and  the  sap-wood  on  the  out- 
side, in  which  the  concentric  circles  deter- 
mine the  age  of  the  tree.  [For  the  growth, 
structure,  and  properties  of  w’ood,  we  re- 
fer to  Botany,  Plants;  &c.J— Pefri- 
Jied  %cood.  Wood,  in  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, whether  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  buried  unaer  it,  is  gradually  decom- 
posed by  the  concurrent  action  of  air  and 
water;  its  texture  is  broken  down,  the 
connexion  between  its  several  vegetable 
principles  of  which  it  consists  is  dissolved, 
Its  ingredients  enter  into  new  combina- 
tions, and  no  vestige  remains  either  of  its 
organization  or  chemical  properties.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  that  the  exter- 
nal figure  and  intemnl  arrangements  arc 

f>rescrvcd,  while  the  chemical  properties 
lavc  undergone  very  remarkable  altera- 
tions; in  consequence  of  wliich  the  natu- 
ral decay  is  prodigiously  retarded,  and  often 
nearly  wholly  suspended.  Wood  that  has 
undergone  this  change  i8  8aidtobcpe/r(/rVd. 
There  are  three  substances  by  which  this 
change  may  be  brought  about;  namely, 
pyrites,  oxyde  of  iron,  and  siliceous  earth 
in  the  ibnii  of  agate  or  hom-stonc.  These 
constitute  so  many  species  of  petrified 
wood.  Tlic  ppritous  fossil  wood  occurs 
])rincipAlly  in  tlic  independent  coal  forma- 
tion: It  is  composed  entirely  of  common 
pyrites,  often  in  a state  of  semi-decomposi- 
tion : it  appears  to  contain  no  ligneous  par- 
ticles, but  retains  with  eonsidernblc  exact- 
ness the  external  figure,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  internal  organization  of  wood. 
The  reason  why  this  species  presents  a less 
striking  rcsciiiblance  to  wood  than  the 
Olliers  do,  is  jirolmhly  the  strong  crystnlinc 
polarity  wliich  pyrites  possesses:  in  split- 
tinglongitudinallva  piece  of  pyritized  wood, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  fibres 
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TUB  ATHENIANS  AND  ROMANS  KEPT  TUBIR  WOMEN  UNDER  GREAT  RESTRAINT,  BUT  TUB  LACEDEMONIAN  VIRGINS  WENT  OUT  WITHOUT  VEILSc 


TUB  ANCIENT  BRITONS  PERFORMED  THEIU  RELIGIOUS  RITES  IN  WOODS,  AND  THE  EARLY  SAXONS  HALLOWED  THEM  AS  SANCTUARIES. 
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representing  the  concentric  layers  of  wood 
are  composed  of  minute  cubes  laterally 
aggregated  to  each  other.  The  ferrugi- 
nous fossil  wood  is  found  in  hematite,  and 
especially  in  argillaceous  iron  ore.  Exter- 
nally it  presents  the  appearance  of  trunks 
and  branches,  and  its  internal  texture  has 
a close  resemblance  to  that  of  wood.  In 
its  chemical  composition  it  does  not  appear 
to  differ  materially  from  common  ar^la- 
ceous  iron  ore.  But  agatized  wood  is  that 
which  has  been  the  most  examined  : It 

has  been  made  a distinct  mineral  species 
by  Werner,  who  has  given  it  the  name  of 
holzstein,  or  woodstone,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  characters.  Its  colour  is 
ash-gray,  passing  into  grayish-black,  yel- 
lowish, brownish,  and  blood-red:  the  co- 
lours run  into  each  other,  forming  clouds 
and  stripes  in  a longitudinal  direction. 
It  occurs  in  the  varied  form  of  trunks, 
branches,  and  roots;  and  presents  in  the, 
utmost  perfection  the  internal  organization 
of  wood,  not  only  the  longitudinal  libres 
and  concentric  layers  being  visible,  but 
even  the  knots  and  medullary  processes.  Its 
internal  lustre  is  various,  being  between 
glistening  and  dull.  Its  cross  fracture  is 
imperfectly  conchoidal ; its  longitudinal 
fracture,  splintery  and  fibrous.  It  is  mo- 
derately translucent ; is  harder  than  glass, 
and  gives  fire  with  steel,  but  is  easily  fran- 
gible. It  occurs  in  sand  and  sand-stone  in 
various  countries,  especially  in  the  hill  St. 
Symphorien,  neat  Etarapcs,  in  France;  in 
Saxony,  Bohemia, and  Hungary;  near  Loch 
Neagh,  in  Ireland;  in  the  beds  of  sand- 
stone that  lie  above  the  fuller’s  earth,  near 
"Woburn,  in  Bedfordshire ; and  also  in  the 

sandy  deserts  of  Egypt. Chemical  j>ro- 

perties  of  Wood:  Wood  becomes  snow- 

white,  w hen  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine; digested  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
transformed  first  into  gum,  and,  by  ebulli- 
tion with  water,  afterwards  into  grape- 
sugar;  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it 
grows  yellow,  loses  its  coherence,  falls  into 
a pulverulent  mass,  but  eventually  dis- 
solves, and  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid; 
with  strong  caustic  alkaline  lyes,  in  a hot 
state,  it  swells  up  excessively,  dissolves  into 
a iiomogeneous  liquid,  and  changes  into  a 
blackish  brown  mass,  containing  oxalic 

and  acetic  acids. Bread  from  Wood!  It 

lias  been  clearly  proved  that  all  the  chief 
alimentary  matters  employed  by  man  may 
be  reduced  to  three  classes: — viz.  saccha- 
rine, oily,  and  albuminous  substances,  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  which  are  re- 
spectively sugar,  butter,  and  white  of  egg. 
The  saccharine  principle,  in  its  extended 
sense,  includes  all  those  substances  which 
arc  chictly  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom; it  means,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as 
what  we  commonly  call  vegetable  diet.  It 
comprehends  all  those  substances,  what- 
ever their  sensible  properties  may  be,  into 
the  composition  ot  which  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  enter  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  form  water;  for  example,  the  fibre  of 
wood,  which  chemists  call  lignin.  Much 
skilful  manipulation  and  delicacy  of  experi- 


ment were  required  to  establish  this  result ; 
that  the  nutritive  property  of  the  woody 
fibre  was  convertible  into  a farinaceous 
powder — in  short,  that  a tolerably  good 
quartern  loaf  can  be  made  out  of  a deal- 
board  ; but  this  has  been  proved  by  the 
recent  labours  of  a German  professor,  and 
may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  repeat  them.  The  follow- 
ing,  says  Dr.  Trout,  was  the  method  he 
employed  for  this  purpose;  in  the  first 
place,  everything  that  was  soluble  in  wa- 
ter was  removed  by  maceration  and  boil- 
ing ; the  wood  was  then  reduced  to  a mi- 
nute state  of  division,  not  merely  into  fine 
fibres,  but  actual  powder,  and  after  being 
repeatedly  subjected  to  the  heat  of  an 
oven,  was  ground  in  the  usual  manner  of 
com.  Wood  thus  prepared,  according  to 
the  author,  acquires  the  smell  and  taste 
of  corn  fiour.  It  is,  however,  never  quite 
w’hite,  but  always  of  a yellowish  colour.  It 
also  agrees  with  corn  flour  in  this  respect, 
that  it  does  not  ferment  without  the  addi- 
tion of  leaven,  and  in  this  case  sour  leaven 
of  com  flour  is  found  to  answer  best.  With 
this  it  makes  a perfectly  uniform  and 
spongy  bread;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
baked,  and  has  much  crust,  it  ha?  a much 
better  taste  than  what,  in  times  of  scar- 
city, is  prepared  from  bran  and  husks  of 
corn.  Wood  flour  also,  boiled  in  water, 
forms  a thick,  tough,  trembling  jelly,  like 
that  of  wheat  starch,  and  which  is  very  nu- 
tritious. The  nutritious  properties  were 
first  tried  on  a young  dog;  afterwards  he 
fed  two  pigs  upon  it ; and  then,  taking 
courage  from  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  professor  attacked  it  himself. 
His  family  party,  he  says,  ate  it  in  the  form 
of  gruel  or  soup,  dumplings,  and  pancakes, 
all  made  with  as  little  of  any  other  ingre- 
dient as  possible;  and  they  found  them 

palatable  and  quite  wholesome. The 

learned  professor  does  not  tell  us  how 
many  deal  boards  it  takes  to  make  a Quar- 
tern loaf,  nor  how  much  time  and  laDoiir 
are  required  to  knead  the  ligneous  mass; 
and,  we  must  confess,  it  is  not  owrbusine-' 
to  enquire.  It  is  sufficient,  in  a scieiitilic 
point  of  view,  to  know,  that  the  nbovc-dc- 
scribed  jiroperty  exists  in  wood.  But  it 
brings  to  our  recollection  a circumstnnr.'* 
that  came  under  our  notice  during  a si  «>on 
of  Rcarcityin  the  early  part  of  tlic  late  war, 
which,  with  the  reader’s  pennir-'ion, 
will  relate.  The  exorbitant  price  of  pi  | 
visions  generally,  but  particularly  of  bn  ?”- 
had  rendered  it  a moral  duty  on  t^ie  pi--^ 
of  every  one  to  obscnc,  not  mcrclj  tlh 
strictest  frugality  in  tlicir  houf c-kr<yi;-« 
expenses,  but  to  substitute  other  fooil,  ‘ 
far  as  was  possible,  for  this  prime  n«-‘' 
sary  of  life.  A praiseworthy  cnerk^ 
displayed  by  the  upper  and  middling  ol.  " 
in  supplying  the  poor  with  soup,  pota!“*  • 
^Ce. ; and,  indeed,  the  variouf  henevolc  it 
plans  which  wcri‘  at  that  time  adopinl  for 
their  relief,  were  laudable,  ^^i^e,  and  pr««yi- 
deiit.  To  their  honour  he  it  sp» J « u,  n e 
clergy  were  forcnii'-»t  in  tlu:-  work  <»f 
rily;  and  the  real  of  a ceilain  worth)  i 
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MAHOGANY  AND  R08K-WOOD  ARE  MOST  KSTKi^MRD  FOB  rORMTURC. 


THE  WOOL  OF  WHICH  HATS  ABE  MADE  IS  “FKLTED”  OB  FHESSED. 
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nitary  of  tbe  church,  whom  we  well  knew,  1 
induced  him  to  recommend  from  the  pulpit 
the  general  adoption  of  bran  puddings ; ad- 
ding, that  as  he  had  them  regularly  served 
up  at  his  own  table,  he  could  vouch  for 
their  being  both  nutritious  and  palatable. 
But,  alas  I it  w’ould  seem  that  the  benevo- 
* lent  divine — for  such  he  really  was— knew 
little  of  the  economy  of  his  own  cuisine. 
Some  wag,  suspecting  the  doctor  had  been 
duped,  fe^  bis  cook : and  the  important 
secret  was  blazoned  forth — that  a dozen 
eggs,  with  a proportionate  quantity  of 
milk,  sugar,  spices,  and  a dash  of  brandy, 
added  to  a table-spoonful  of  6ra»,  would 
make  a very  nutritious  and  palatable  pud- 
ding ! 

WOOD'COCK,  in  ornithology,  a fowl  of 
the  genus  Scopoiax,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  the  European  continent  in  sum- 
mer, but  frequenting  England  in  winter. 

■WOOD'COCK-SHELL,  in  conchology,  a 
name  given  to  a peculiar  kind  of  the  pur- 
pura, called  by  the  French  becasse.  There 
are  two  species,  the  smooth  and  the  prickly. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING,  or  wood-cutting, 
the  art  of  cutting  Hgures  in  wood,  that  they 
may  be  printed  by  the  same  process  as 
common  letter-press.  The  mode  of  engra- 
ving on  w'ood  is  e.\actly  the  reverse  of  that 
of  copper  plate,  the  parts  intended  to  ap- 
pear oeing  raised  on  the  surface.  The 
wood  which  U used  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
graving, is  that  of  the  box-tree,  of  which  a 
considerable  quantity  is  imported  from 
Turkey.  The  design  drawn  upon  the  wood 
is  the  reverse  of  the  object  copied,  so  that 
when  the  impression  is  taken  from  the  en- 
graving, the  object  is  correctly  represented. 

'WOODTECKER  (picua), in  ornithology, 
a bird  noted  for  its  clinging  to  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  holding  its  body  upright, 
while  it  strikes  or  pccKs  holes  in  the  hark, 
ill  search  of  insects  which  are  sheltered  in 
the  crevices.  There  are  many  varieties ; 
and  the  plumage  of  all  of  them  is  composed 
of  the  most  striking  colours. 

WOOD'-FIGEON  ^Jolumba  palumbusj^ 
in  ornithology,  the  ring-dove.  [See  Pi- 

>V()OD-PU'CERON,  in  entomology,  a 
small  insect  of  the  puceron  kind,  wliich 
penetrates  into  the  wood.  It  is  of  u gray- 
ish colour,  having  two  hollow*  horns  on  the 
hinder  part  of  its  body. 

WOOD'-GKLD,  in  our  ancient  customs, 
the  gathering  or  cutting  of  wood  within 
the  forest ; or  the  money  paid  for  the  same 
to  the  foresters.  Sometimes  it  also  seems 
to  signify  an  immunity  from  this  payment 
by  the  king's  grant. 

WOOD'  STONE,  in  mineralogy, a black- 
ish gray  siliceous  stone,  a subspecies  of 
horn-stone. 

W'OOF,  the  cross  ttircads  in.  weaving, 
introduced  hy  the  shuttle,  when  part  of  the 
' warp  is  raised. 

W^OOI/,  the  fleecy  coat  of  the  aliccp, 
'which  in  fineness  sornettmes  approiirhes 
fur.  W'wl,  like  the  hair  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  nw>st  animals,  completes  its  growth  in 
a year,  and  then  falls  ofl’  ns  hair  docs,  and 


is  succeeded  by  a fresh  crop.  It  diflers 
from  hair,  however,  in  the  uniformity  of  Us 
growth,  and  the  regularity  of  its  shedding. 
Hairs  are  commonly  of  the  same  thickness 
in  every  part ; but  wool  constantly  varies 
in  thickness  in  different  parts,  being  gene- 
rally thicker  at  the  points  than  at  the 
roots.  While  the  wool  yet  remains  in  the 
state  it  w’as  first  shorn  off  the  sheep's  back, 
and  not  sorted  into  its  different  kinds,  it  is 
called  njieece.  The  wool  of  the  same  ani- 
mal differs  much  on  the  various  parts  of 
the  body;  that  on  the  back  and  the  sides 
being  the  best.  The  great  difference  in  the 
wool  of  different  sheep  depends,  in  general, 
upon  their  descent,  the  crossing  of  breeds, 
climate,  food,  age,  manner  of  living,  and 
other  circumstances.  Some  of  the  most 
scientific  **  wool-growers " maintain,  that 
the  degree  of  softness  (the  most  valuable 
quality  in  wool)  depends  principally  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  sheep  are  fed; 
that  sheep  pastured  on  chalky  districts,  or 
light  calcareous  soil,  usually  produce  liard 
wool ; while  the  wool  of  those  that  are  pas- 
tured on  rich,  loamy,  argillaceous  soils, 
is  always  distinguished  by  its  superior 
softness.  W'ool,  either  in  a raw  or  a ma- 
nufactured state,  has  always  been  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  staple  articles  of  this  coun- 
tr>’.  The  price  of  w’ool  was,  in  very  early 
times,  much  higher,  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  than  at  present. 
It  was,  before  the  time  of  Edward  III.  al- 
ways exported  raw,  the  art  of  working  it 
into  cloth  and  dyemg  being  so  imperfectly 
known,  that  no  persons  aliovc  the  degree 
of  working  people  could  go  dressed  in  cloth 
of  English  manufacture.  The  first  step 
taken  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths  washy  Edward  III.,  who  pro- 
cured some  good  workmen  from  the  Nether- 
lands, by  means  of  protection  and  encou- 
ragement. The  value  of  wool  was  considered 
so  essentially  solid,  that  taxes  were  vested 
ill  that  commodity,  reckoning  by  the  num- 
ber of  sacks ; and  in  proportion  to  the  price 
o!  tlic  necessaries  of  life,  and  value  of  silver, 
wool  was  at  least  three  times  dearer  than 
it  is  now  The  manufacturing  of  cloth 
being  once  introduced  into  the  country, 
the  policy  of  preventing  the  exportation  of 
the  raw  material  wfissoon  evident;  and  the 
first  act  was  that  of  Henry  IV.  c.  2,  hy 
wliich  the  exportation  of  sheep,  lambs,  or 
rams  was  forbidden,  under  very  heavy  penal- 
ties. From  ICflO  dow  n to  182.'i,  the  export 
of  w'ool  was  strictly  prohibited:  and  an 
idea  being  generally  entertained,  that  the 
wool  of  England  was  superior  to  that  of 
every  other  country,  it  needed  no  argument 
to  convince  those* who  were  interested  in 
this  staple  article,  that  if  we  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  rnsv  material  at  home,  we 
sliould  infalUlily  coimnand  the  market  of 
the  world  for  our  woollen  iniinufaetures. 
Innuinerahlc  statutes  were  in  consnijuenec 
passed, — the  enactments  in  some  of  which 
were  the  most  arbitrary  and  severe  that 
can  he  imagined,— to  prevent  the  clandes- 
tine exportation  of  wool ; ami  thus  it  con- 
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UXTIL  TUB  INTBODUCTIOX  OP  S.iXO>Y  WOOt,  BORING  THE  PRENCU  REVOLUTION AUT  WAR,  EUROPE  WAS  DEPENDENT  ON  SPAIN  FOR  ITS  SUPPLY, 


A FBBSOX  S5VEL0FED  IX  A LOOSE  WOOL  OHESS  MAY  KEMAIN  SEVERAL  MINUTES  IN  AN  OVEN  HEATED  MANY  DEGREES  ABOVE'  THAT  OF  BOILING  WATER. 


WOOLLEN  CLOTH  FIRST  DYED  AND  DRESSED  IN  ENGLAND,  IN  1G67. 
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tinued  till  1825,  when  Mr.  Husldsson  pro- 
cured the  abolition  of  this  long-cherished 
policy.  Wool  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
taken  from  the  sheep,  is  always  mixed  with 
a great  deal  of  dirt  and  foulness  of  different 
kinds;  and,  in  particular,  is  imbued  with  a 
strong  smelling  grease.  These  impurities 
are  got  rid  of  by  washing,  fulling,  and 
combing,  by  which  the  wool  is  rendered 
remarkably  white,  soft,  clean,  light,  and 
springy  under  the  hand.  When  boiled  in 
water  for  several  hours,  in  a common  vessel, 
wool  is  not  in  any  way  altered  in  weight 
and  texture,  nor  does  the  water  acquire  any 
sensible  impregnation. 

WOOL'LEN  MAN'UFACTURE.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  w'ool  which  afford  the  basis 
of  different  fabrics,  the  long  w'ool,  in  wdiich 
the  fibres  are  rendered  parallel  by  the  pro- 
cess of  combing;  and  the  short  wool,  pre- 
pared by  carding,  like  cotton,  which  is  used 
in  different  degrees  of  fineness,  for  broad- 
cloths, fiannels,  &c.  The  wool  of  which 
good  broad-cloth  is  made,  should  be  not 
only  shorter,  but,  generally  speaking,  finer 
and  softer  than  the  worsted  wools,  in  order 
to  fit  them  for  the  fulling  process.  The  best 
English  short  native  fleeces,  such  as  the  fine 
Norfolk  and  Southdown,  are  generally  di- 
vided by  the  wool-sorter  into  the  following 
sorts,  all  varying  in  fineness  from  each 
other: — viz.  1. Prime;  2. Choice;  3. Super; 
4.  Head;  5.  Downrights ; 6 Seconds;  7. 
Fine  Abb;  8.  Coarse  Abb;  9.  Livery;  10. 
Short  coarse,  or  breech  wool. — In  articles 
which  are  made  of  long  wool,  the  texture  is 
complete  when  the  stuff  issues  from  the 
loom.  The  pieces  are  subsequently  dyed, 
and  a gloss  is  communicated  to  them  by 
pressing  them  between  heated  metallic 
surfaces.  But  in  cloths  made  of  short  wool, 
the  web,  when  taken  from  the  loom,  is 
loose  and  open,  and  requires  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  operation  of  fulling,  by  which 
the  fibres  are  made  to  felt,  and  combine 
more  closely.  By  this  process  the  cloth  is 
reduced  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  beauty 
and  stability  of  the  texture  are  greatly  im- 
proved. The  nap  or  downy  surface  of 
broad-cloths  is  raised  by  a process,  which, 
while  it  improves  the  beauty,  tends  some- 
what to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  tex- 
ture. It  is  produced  by  carding  the  cloth 
w'ith  a species  of  burrs,  the  fruit  of  the 
common  teasel  {dipsacus  fuUonum),  which 
is  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  This  opera- 
tion extricates  a part  of  the  fibres,  and  lays 
them  in  a parallel  direction.  The  nap, 
composed  of  these  fibres,  is  then  cut  off  to 
an  even  surface,  by  the  process  of  shearing. 
This  is  performed  in  various  ways ; but,  in 
one  of  the  most  common  methods,  a large 
spiral  blade  revolves  rapidlv  in  contact  with 
another  blade,  while  the  cloth  is  stretched 
ov(?r  a bed,  or  supnort,  just  near  enough 
for  the  projecting  filaments  to  he  cut  off  at 
a uniform  length,  while  the  main  texture 
remains  uninjured.  Vressing  is  the  last 
finish  of  cloth  to  give  it  a smooth  level 
surface.  Tl)c  piece  is  folded  backwards 
and  forwards  in  yard  lengths,  so  as  to  fimn 
a thick  package  on  the  hoard  of  a screw  or 


hydraulic  press.  Between  every  fold  sheets 
of  glazed  paper  are  placed,  to  prevent  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  cloth  from  coming 
into  contact;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
hot  iron  plates,  carefully  arranged,  and  by 
severe  compression,  the  cloth  receives  a 
smooth  and  glossy  appearance. 

WOOL'SACK,  a name  for  the  seat  of  the 
lord  chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

WORDS,  are  signs,  or  symbols  of  ideas 
and  thoughts,  produced  by  sounds,  and  com- 
binations of  sounds,  or  by  letters  and  their 

combinations. In  the  language  of  an 

old  writer,  w'ho  somewhat  quaintly  ex- 
presses himself,  “ He  that  has  names  with- 
out ideas,  w’ants  meaning  in  his  words,  and 
speaks  only  empty  sounds.  He  that  has 
complex  ideas  without  names  for  them, 
wants  dispatch  in  his  expression.  He  that 
uses  his  w'ords  loosely  and  unsteadily,  will 
either  not  be  minded  or  not  understood. 
He  that  applies  names  to  ideas,  different 
from  the  common  use,  wants  propriety  in 
his  language,  and  speaks  gibberish;  and 
be  that  has  ideas  of  substances  disagree- 
ing with  the  real  existence  of  things,  so  far 
w’ants  the  materials  of  true  knowledge.^' 
[See  Language.] 

WORLD,  the  whole  system  of  created 
globes ; or  the  orbs  which  occupy  space,  and 
all  the  beings  which  inhabit  them.  The  du- 
ration of  the  world  is  a subject  which  hat 
given  rise  to  much  disputation.  Plato, 
after  Ocellus  Lucanus,  held  it  to  be  eternal, 
and  to  have  flowed  from  God  as  rays  flow 
from  the  sun.  Aristotle,  who  was  much 
of  the  same  opinion,  asserts  that  the  world 
was  not  generated  so  as  to  begin  to  be  a 
world,  which  before  w as  none  : he  lays 
dowTi  a pre-existing  and  eternal  matter  as 
a principle,  and  thence  argues  the  world 
eternal.  His  arjniments  amount  to  this, 
that  it  is  impossible  an  eternal  agent,  hav- 
ing an  eternal  passive  subject,  should  con- 
tinue long  w'ithout  action;  and  bis  opinion 
was  for  a long  time  generally  followed,  as 
seeming  to  be  the  fittest  to  end  the  dispute 
j among  so  manv  sects  about  the  first  cause. 

I But  some  of  tlie  modern  philosophers  re- 
I fute  the  imaginary  eternity  of  the  world  by 
I this  argument,  that  if  it  be  ab  cterno,  there 
must  have  been  a generation  of  individuals 
in  a continual  succession  from  all  eternity, 
since  no  cause  can  be  assigned  why  they 
should  not  be  generated,  viz.  one  from 

another.  [Sec  Universe.] By  the 

world  wc  sometimes  understand  the  things 
of  this  world,  its  pleasures  and  interests. 
It  also  means  the  customs  and  manners  of 
mankind  ; the  practice  of  life. 

WORIVr,  in  a popular  sense,  any  small 
cylindrical  aniniaX  or  rcptil^.  including  a 
great  variety  of  different  classes  and  orders: 
for  which  see  the  article  " Zoology,”  class 
Vermes. Bbrm,  in  laboratories  and  dis- 

tilleries, a spiral  leaden  pipe  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water,  through  wliich  the  vapour 
passes  in  distillation,  and  in  which  it  is 
cooled  and  condensed.^— In  pnmery,  a 
screw  of  iron,  to  he  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
rammer,  to  pull  out  the  wad  of  a cannon, 
firelock,  or  pistol. 
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J VFOKM'ING,  an  operation  performed  on 
1 puppies,  under  an  ignorant  supposition 
that  it  prevents  their  ^oing  mad;  but  in 
j reality  to  cure  them,  as  it  generally  does,  of 
1 the  disposition  to  gnaw  everything  in  their 
1 way.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  a small 
! w*orm-Uke  ligament,  situated  beneath  the 
! tongue ; and  the  part  being  afterwards  sore 
‘ for  some  days,  the  animal  is  thus  weaned 
; of  his  mischievous  habits.. 

1 AVORM  WOOD  ^ar^emisia^  in  botany,  a 
. genus  of  plants;  of  which  the  common  and 
i well-known  species  is  the  artemiaia  adsin- 
Mium,  used  m medicine  as  a tonic  and 
anthelmintic.  The  seed  is  used  by  the 
! rectihers  of  British  spirits,  and  the  plant  is 
I a good  deal  cultivated  in  certain  parts  of 
{ England  for  that  purpose. 

WOR'JsHIP,  or  DlVrNE  'WOR  SHIP, 
the  act  of  paying  divine  honours  to  the 
; Supreme  Being ; or,  the  reverence  and 
i homage  offered  up  to  God  in  prayer,  ado- 
I ration,  and  other  devotional  exercises,  cx- 
I pressive  of  pious  veneration.  If  the  wor- 
j ship  of  God,  says  Paley,  be  a duty  of  rc- 
1 ligion,  public  worship  is  a necessary  insti- 
1 tution ; because  without  it  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  would  exercise  no  religious 
worship  at  all. 

WORSTED,  a kind  of  thread  or  yam 
spun  of  wool  that  has  been  combed,  and 
which,  in  the  spinning,  is  twisted  harder 
than  ordinary.  It  is  chiefly  used  cither  to 
be  knit  or  w'oven  into  stockings,  caps,  &c. 

WOULFE'S  APPARATUS,  a very  im- 
portant  and  useful  apparatus  for  chemical 
1 purposes,  whose  invention  forms  almost  an 
1 era  in  the  science.  Before  it  w'as  know'n, 

1 the  only  vessels  that  chemists  employed 
; for  distillations  w*ere  either  the  alembic 
1 with  its  refrigeratory,  or  the  retort  with 

• its  receiver.  The  former  was  devoted  al- 
1 most  exclusively  to  the  distillation  of  those 

fluids  which  arc  readily  condensed  by  cool- 
ing, and  arc  not  attended  with  the  produc- 
tion of  much  permanently  clastic  vapour, 
or  such  at  was  not  easily  condensable, 
such  as  water  impregnated  with  the  aro- 
matic parts  of  vegetables,  alcohol,  &c. ; 
whilst  the  retort,  with  its  glass  receiver, 
i wa.s  reserved  for  the  distillation  of  the 
' stronger  acids,  and  other  substances  ac- 
companied by  much  uncondcnsablc  va- 
' pour.  Here  a great  inconvenience  sub* 

• sisted,  for  either  enormously  large  receivers 
were  reejuired,  or  a considerable  number  of 
them  with  double  openings,  like  aludcls; 
or  else  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  rupture 
of  the  vessels  by  having  a small  hole,  which 
could  be  opened  occasionally,  vrhen  the 

1 quantity  of  conhned  vapour  was  judged  to 
! be  too  great.  In  experiments  of  research, 
too,  the  old  Apparatus  was  peculiarlv  de- 
fective, as  the  gaseous  products,  which  arc 
often  by  far  the  most  interesting,  were  en- 
tirely lost.  The  essential  parts  of  Woulfc's 
apparatus  are,  a retort  or  any  other  vessel 
in  which  the  materials  arc  heated;  a re- 
ceiver to  detain  that  part  of  the  product 
! which  is  condensable  by  mere  cooling;  and 
1 a bent  tube  proceeding  from  the  receiver 
1^  to  the  bottom  of  a bottle  placed  by  it.s  side. 

! and  full,  or  nearly  so,  with  water  or  any 
j other  liquid.  If  more  than  one  bottle  be 
j employed,  these  are  ranged  side  by  side, 
and  connected  with  each  other  by  bent 
tubes,  each  of  which  proceeds  from  the 
top  of  the  bottle  immediately  preceding, 
and  plunges  into  the  bottom  of  the  liquid 
of  the  bottle  next  in  order.  Every  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  air-tight  except  the  end 
farthest  from  the  retort,  so  that  every  par- 
ticle of  vapour  or  gas  has  to  traverse  the 
whole  series  of  vessels,  and  to  pass  through 
the  liquid  in  every  one  of  the  bottles,  before 
it  escapes  into  the  air;  and  thus,  if  at  all 
condensable  by  the  liquid  used,  can  hardly 
escape  condensation.  There  are  various 
modes  by  which  Woulfe's  apparatus  has 
been  improved;  but,  we  trust,  we  have 
said  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  describe 
tlie  principle.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
however,  that  this  admirable  apparatus, 
w hich  was  given  to  the  public  as  the  entire 
inveutioD  of  Mr.  'Woulfe,  was  actually  drawn 
and  described  by  Glauber,  considerably 
more  than  a century  before. 

WOUTliVLI  POi'SON,  a composition 
prepared  and  used  by  a tribe  of  Indians, 
the  effects  of  which,  as  described  by  Water- 
ton,  the  South  American  traveller,  are 
truly  extraordinary.  A day  or  two  before 
the  Macouslii  Indian  prepares  his  poison, 
he  goes  into  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  in- 
gredients. A vine  grows  in  these  wilds 
which  is  called  icourali,  and  it  is  from  this 
that  the  poison  takes  its  name,  and  it  is 
the  principal  ingredient.  When  he  has 
procured  enough  of  this,  he  digs  up  a root 
of  a very  bitter  taste,  ties  them  ^.ogether, 
and  then  looks  about  for  two  kinds  of  bulb- 
ous plants,  which  contain  a green  and  glu- 
tinous juice.  He  tills  a little  vessel,  which 
he  carries  on  his  back,  with  the  stalks  of 
these,  and  lastly  ranges  up  and  down  till 
he  finds  two  species  of  ants;  one  of  them 
is  very  large  and  black,  and  so  venomous, 
that  Its  sting  produces  a fever ; the  other 
is  a little  red  ant,  which  stings  like  a nettle. 
To  these  are  added  a quantity  of  the 
strongest  pepper,  with  the  pouuded  fangs 
of  the  liROorrl  and  Connacouchi  snakes; 
which  he  usually  has  in  store ; for  w hen  he 
kills  a snake,  he  generally  extracts  the 
fangs,  and  keeps  them  by  him.  Having 
thus  found  the  necessary  ingredients,  he 
scrapes  the  wourali  vine  and  bitter  root 
into  thin  shavings,  and  puts  them  into  a 
kind  of  colander  made  of  leaves ; this  he 
holds  over  an  earthen  pot,  and  puts  w'ater 
on  the  shavings;  the  liquor  which  comes 
through  has  the  appearance  of  coffee. 
W'hcn  a sufHcicnt  quantity  has  been  pro- 
cured, the  shavings  are  thrown  aside.  He 
tiien  bruises  the  bulbous  stalks,  and 
squeezes  a proportionate  quantity  of  their 
juice  through  his  hands  into  the  pot. 
Lastly,  the  simke^a  fangs,  ants,  and  i)cpt)er, 
are  bruised  and  thrown  into  it.  It  is  tlicn 
placed  on  a slow*  tire,  and  ns  it  boils,  more 
of  the  juice  of  the  wourali  is  added,  accord- 
ing as  it  may  he  found  necessary,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a thick  scum  of  a deep  brown 
colour,  wlieii  a few  arrows  arc  poisoned 
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with  it  to  try  its  strength.  If  it  answers 
the  expectations,  it  is  poured  out  into  a 
calabash,  wliich  is  carefully  covered  over 
with  a couple  of  leaves,  and  over  them  a 
piece  of  deer^s  skin  is  tied.  They  keep  it 
in  the  dry,  and  occasionally  suspend  it 
over  the  fire  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
any  dampness  it  may  have  imbibed.  This 
poison  has  the  most  powerful  action  on 
animal  life;  but  it  destroys  life  so  gently, 
that  the  victim  appears  to  feel  no  pain 
whatever. 

WRACK,  in  botany,  the  Facus  veaiculO’ 
8US  of  Linnteus,  a marine  plant  wliich  is  of 
great  utility  as  a manure.  This  plant  is 
found  on  rocks  left  dry  at  low  water : the 
stalk  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  and 
is  terminated  by  watery  bladders.  It  is 
sometimes  called  sea-oak  and  sea-tangle. 

WRAN'GLER,  Senior,  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  the  student  w'ho  passes 
the  best  examination  (especially  in  mathe- 
matical knowledge)  in  the  senate-house, 
for  thet  first  degree,  or  that  of  bachelor  in 
arts  ; they  who  follow  next  in  the  same  di- 
vision are  respectively  termed  second,  third, 
fourth,  &c.  wranglers. 

WRASS,  or  WRASSE  (lahrns  tinea),  in 
ichthyology,  a fish  called  also  the  sea-tench, 
and  sometimes  old-wife.  It  resembles  the 
carp  in  figure,  and  is  covered  with  large 
scales. 

WRECK,  in  navigation,  the  destruction 
of  a ship  and  the  cargo,  by  being  driven 
ashore,  or  found  floating  at  sea  in  a desert- 
ed and  unmanageable  condition.  But  in 
order  to  constitute  a legal  wreck,  the  goods 
must  come  to  land.  In  former  times  the 
most  inhospitable  and  barbarous  conduct 
was  exercised  against  all  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  suffer  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  ; 
but  as  commerce  and  navigation  were  ex- 
tended, the  law  was  made  to  afford  the 
adventurous  mariner  protection.  In  Eng- 
land, ns  in  other  countries,  w'recks  had  been 
adjudged  to  the  king:  but  the  rigour  and 
injustice  of  this  law  was  modified  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,whcn  it  was  ruled, 
that  if  any  person  escaped  alive  out  of  the 
ship,  it  should  be  no  wreck.  And  after 
various  modifications,  it  was  decided,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  that  if  goods  were  cast 
on  shore,  having  any  marks  by  which  they 
could  be  identified,  they  were  to  revert  to 
the  owners,  if  claimed  any  time  within  a 
year  and  a day.  The  plundering  of  wrecks 
iiad,  however,  become  so  confirmed  by  the 
custom  of  ages,  that  various  subsequent 
penal  statutes  were  enacted  to  repress  it ; 
and  even  s6  lately  as  the  reign  of  George 
II.  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a new 
statute  (26  Geo.  11.  c.  19.),  the  preamble  of 
which  is  ns  follows : — AVhercas  notwith- 
Btanding  the  good  and  salutary  laws  now  in 
being  against  plundering  and  destroying 
vessels  in  distress,  and  against  taking  away 
shipwrecked,  lost,  or  stranded  goods,  many 
wicked  enormities  have  been  committed,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  grievous 
damage  of  merchants  and  mariners  of  our 
own  and  other  countries,  he  it  enacted," 
&c. ; the  enactment  being  for  the  prevent- 


ing of  tlie  escape  of  any  person  endeavour- 
ing to  save  his  life,  or  wounding  him  with 
intent  to  destroy  him,  or  putting  out  false 
lights  in  order  to  bring  any  vessel  in  dan- 
ger, each  of  which  is  made  capital  felony. 
By  the  same  statute,  the  pilfering  of  any 
goods  cast  ashore  is  made  petty  larceny. 

WREN,  in  ornithology,  the  chesnut-cb- 
loured  niotacilla,  with  the  wings  variegated  , 
with  white  and  gray.  This  is  a very  mi- 
nute bird,  and,  except  the  golden-crowned  ; 
wren,  the  smallest  of  any  in  Europe:  *^he  \ 
head  is  large  and  round,  the  eyes  dark,  and 
the  beak  slender  and  brown ; the  tail  is  : 
short,  and  generally  carried  erect ; the  head,  ; 
neck,  and  back  are  of  a dusky  chesnut- 
brown ; the  breast  is  of  a dusky  white,  and 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  variegated  with  ob-  ■ 
scure  and  transverse  lines  of  black.  It  is 
fond  of  prying  about  crevices  and  holes  in 
walls,  and  is  constantly  in  motion,  search- 
ing for  insects,  which  form  its  principal 
food. The  golden-crowned  wren  is  dis- 

tinguished by  an  orange  crown  ; its  length 
is  -414  inches,  and  its  weight  under  80 
grains.  It  builds  its  nest,  which  is  a re- 
markably neat  piece  of  workmanship,  on  i 
the  oak,  yew,  or  some  species  of  the  pine. 
It  is  most  commonly  open  at  the  top,  but 
sometimes  covered  with  a dome,  and  has 
an  opening  on  one  side.  It  is  always  inge- 
niously suspended  beneath  the  branch, 
like  those  of  many  tropical  birds,  being  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  amount  those  of 
Great  Britain.  The  eggs  are  aoout  ten  in 
number,  and  are  small,  round,  and  white. 
In  a still  and  sultry  noon,  when  not  a leaf 
is  stirring,  and  almost  every  other  bird  has 
retired  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  the 
shadiest  thickets,  the  little  solitary  golden- 
crowned  wren  is  to  be  seen  flitting  noise- 
lessly from  spray  to  spray,  in  search  of  its 
food,  paying  no  attention  to  any  one  who 
happens  to  he  watching  it,  and  never  for  a 
moment  remaining  in  a state  of  rest.  The 
lightness  and  airiness  of  its  motions,  as  it 
hops  and  flutters  about  upon  the  smallest 
twigs,  are  unrivalled ; and  in  shape  and 
plumage  it  is  also  superior  to  most  of  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  our  groves  and 
gardens.  Its  song  is  very  soft  and  low — a 
mere  whisper — and  therefore  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  its  tiny  and  delicate  form. 

WREST  LING,  a kind  of  combat  or  en- 

fjagement  between  two  persons  unarmed, 
)ody  to  body,  to  prove  their  strength  and 
dexterity,  and  try  which  can  throw  his  op- 
ponent on  the  ground.  Wrestling  is  an 
exercise  of  very  great  antiquity  and  fame. 
It  was  in  use  in  the  heroic  age;  and  had 
considerable  rewards  and  honours  assigned 
to  it  at  the  Olympic  games.  We  learn  ; 
from  Stow,  that  the  citizens  of  London  for- 
merly wrestled  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  ■ 
before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  ' 
rode  out  of  town  on  horseback  to  witness  ’ 
the  sport.  But  the  wrestlers  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon  seem  to  have  always  been  most 
celebrated  among  the  English  athlota;. 

WRIST  (rnr/)M«),  in  anatomy,  the  joint 
by  which  the  hand  is  united  to  the  arm. 

It  is  composed  of  eight  small  bones  in  two 
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rows,  the  motions  of  which  on  the  fore  arm 
may  be  described  as  those  of  dexion,  exten- 
sion, abduction,  and  circumduction. In 

the  manege,  the  bridie-icrist  is  that  of  the 
left-hand.  A horseman’s  wrist  and  his 
elbow  should  be  equally  raised;  and  the 
wrist  should  be  two'  or  three  Ungers  above 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 

\YRIT,  in  law,  a precept  issued  by  some 
court  or  magistrate  in  the  name  of  the  eo- 
Temment,  and  addressed  to  a sheriff,  his 
deputy,  or  other  subordinate  executive  offi- 
cer, commanding  him  to  do  some  particular 
thing.  Writs  are  distinguished  into  on^t- 
nal  and  judicial,  the  former  being  such  as 
a party  sues  out  t^ithout  any  direction  of 
tlie  court  in  the  particular  case;  the  latter, 
such  as  arc  issued  in  pursuance  of  a decree, 
judgment,  or  order  of  a court.  A writ,  or 
summons,  is  called  a subpoena,  when  it  re- 
quires witnesses  to  appear;  a latitat,  when 
it  is  assumed  the  party  is  concealed;  of 
habeas  corpus,  when  it  is  to  bring  up  the 
body;  of  premuwire,  when  it  incurs  forfei- 
ture of  all  property;  and  of  gui  tarn,  when 
to  recover  a tine,  of  which  the  prosecutor  is 

to  have  a siiare. These  and  manv  others 

will  be  found  in  their  respective  places  in 
this  work. 

■WHITER  TO  THE  SIGNET,  a Scottish 
attorney  at  law,  but  under  stricter  regula- 
tion than  English  attorneys.  yVriters,  or 
Clerks  to  ike  isignet,  as  they  arc  also  called, 
are  chictiy  employed  in  civil  trials  before 
the  court  of  session:  they  likewise  prepare 
the  warrants  of  all  charters  of  lands  bow- 
ing from  the  crown ; all  summonses  for 
citing  parties  to  appear  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sion ; ^1  diligences  of  the  law  for  affecting 
the  person  or  estate  of  a debtor,  or  foi  com- 
pelling implement  of  the  decrees  of  the 

supreme  court. Writer  of  the  Tallies,  an 

officer  of  the  English  exchequer;  a clerk 
to  the  auditor  of  the  receipt,  who  writes 
upon  the  tallies  the  whole  of  these  tellers’ 
bills. 

WRITING,  the  art  and  ect  of  expressing 
I and  conveying  our  ideas  to  others  by  letters 
' or  characters  visible  to  the  eye.  SVithout 


its  aid  the  experience  of  each  generation 
would  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  to 
succeeding  ages,  and  only  a faint  glimmer 
of  truth  could  have  been  ffiscerned  through 
the  mists  of  tradition.  The  most  ancient 
remains  of  writing,  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  are  upon  hard  substau^es, 
such  as  stones  and  metals,  which  were 
used  for  edicts  and  matters  of  public  noto- 
riety. Thus  we  read  that  the  decalogue 
was  WTitteu  on  two  tables  of  stone ; but 
this  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
for  it  was  used  by  most  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  laws  penal,  civil,  and  ceremonial,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  engraven  on  tables  of 
brass,  called  cyrbes.  The  Chinese,  before 
the  invention  of  paper,  wrote  or  engraved 
with  an  iron  tool,  or  style,  upon  thin  boards 
or  on  bamboo.  Pliny  says,  that  table- 
books  of  wood  were  in  use  before  the  time 
of  Homer.  In  later  times  these  tables  were 
usually  waxed  over,  and  written  upon  with 
a style.  'W’hat  was  written  upon  the  tables 
which  were  thus  waxed  over  was  easily 
effaced,  and  by  smoothing  the  wax  new 
matter  might  he  substituted  in  the  place  of 
what  was  written  before.  The  bark  of 
trees  was  also  used  for  writing  by  the  an- 
cients, and  is  so  still  in  several  parts  of 
Asia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  leaves 
of  trees.  But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  con- 
tinued the  use  of  waxed  table-books  long 
after  the  use  of  papyrus,  leaves,  and  skins 
became  common,  because  they  were  so  con- 
venient for  correcting  extemporary  compo- 
sitions. [See  Papbu,  Papyrus,  &c.] 

■ ’Where  writings  have  been  effaced  for 
fraudulent  purposes  wilii  muriatic  acid, 
Bulphuret  of  ammonia  and  prussiate  of 
potash  will  revive  the  writing,  and  discover 
the  artitice.  Very  old  writing  may  be  re- 
vived in  this  way.  If  indigo  and  oxyde  of 
manganese  be  added  to  common  ink,  it 
will  prevent  its  being  effaced  by  oxymuri- 
atic  acid. 

WYV'ERN,  in  heraldry,  a kind  of  flying 
serpent,  an  imaginary  animal,  occasionally 
represented  in  coats  of  arms. 


X. 


X,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  is  borrowed  from  the  OrccK. 
■When  used  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  it 
has  precisely  the  sound  of  s,  but  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  its  sound 
is  the  same  as  ks;  as,  \cax,  luxury,  taxation, 
&c.  In  French,  * has  the  various  pronun- 
ciations of  s,  gs,  and  t,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  Italians  never  use  it,  on 
account  of  its  guttural  character,  but  ex- 
press it  by  s$,  as  in  Alessandro  f and  the 
Germans  goneralty  substitute  for  it  ks,  gs, 
or  chs.  X begins  no  v^ord  in  our  Iniignagc 
but  such  os  are  of  Greek  original  ; and  is 


in  few  others  but  what  arc  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion. As  a numeral,  X stands  for  ten. 
When  laid  horizontally,  thusX,  it  stands 
for  a thousand,  and  with  a dash  over  it,  ten 
thousand.  As  an  abbreviation,  X stands 
for  Christ,  as  in  Xn.,  Christian;  Xmas. 
Christmas. 

XANTHIC  OXTDE,  in  chemistry,  n 
very  rare  species  of  calculus,  of  a reddish 
or  yellow  colour,  soluble  both  in  acids  and 
alkniies;  ami  its  solution  in  nitric  acid, 
when  evaporated,  possesses  a brilliant  yel- 
low tint : hence  its  nninc. 

XANTHIl),  or  XANTIIIHE,  in  chc- 
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mistry,  a compound  of  xanthogene  and  a 
metal. 

XANG'TI,  in  theology,  a name  among 
the  Cliinese  for  the  Supreme  Being. 

XAN'THE,  in  botany,  a shrub  of  Guiana, 
where  it  is  called  quapoy : it  derives  its  ge- 
neric name  from  the  yellow  juice  it  con- 
tains. 

XAN'THICA,  in  antiquity,  a Macedonian 
festival,  so  called  because  it  was  observed 
in  the  month  Xanthus,  wliich  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  as  April. 

XAN'THIUM,  in  botany,  the  lesser  bur- 
dock. This  herb,  Xanthium  strumarium  of 
Linnaeus,  was  once  esteemed  in  the  cure 
of  scrophula,  but,  like  most  other  remedies 
against  this  disease,  proves  ineffectual. 

XAN'THOGEN,  in  chemistry,  the  base 
of  a new  acid,  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
a solution  of  pure  potassa  with  bisulphuret 
of  carbon.  It  contains  sulphur,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen  ; and  obtained  its  name  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  its  compounds. 

XANTHORRHrZA,  in  botany,  a low 
shrub  of  North  America,  class  5 BentandriUt 
order  7 Folygamia. 

XANTHOX'YLLUM,  in  botany,  the 
tooth-ache  tree,  a native  of  America.  It 
belongs  to  class  22Dioecia,  order  S Fentan- 
dria. 

XEBEC',  a small  three-masted  vessel, 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary. 
Being  generally  equipped  as  a corsair,  the 
xebec  is  constructed  with  a narrow  floor, 
for  the  sake  of  speed,  and  of  a great 
breadth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  a consi- 
derable force  of  sail  without  danger  of 
overturning.  "When  close  hauled,  it  car- 
ries large  lateen  sails.  The  Algerine  xebecs 
usually  curried  from  16  to  24  guns,  and 
from  300  to  450  men,  two-thirds  of  whom 
were  soldiers. 

XENELA'SIA,  in  antiquity,  a law  among 
the  Spartans,  by  which  strangers  were  ex- 
cluded from  their  society,  not  out  of  fear 
lest  they  should  imitate  the  Spartan  man- 
ners, but  lest  the  Spartans  should  be  con- 
taminated by  foreign  vices.  It  was  a barrier 
set  up  against  contagion;  but  was  not  so 
strict  as  to  exclude  deserving  men,  or  any 
talent  worthy  of  being  received. 

XE'NIA,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
were  presents  made  by  strangers  to  such 
persons  as  had  treated  them  with  kindness  | 
and  hospitality.  Xenia  was  also  a name 
given  to  the  gifts  and  presents  made  to  the 
governors  of  provinces  by  the  inhabitants 
of  them. 

XENODO'CIIIA,  in  antiquity,  places 
where  strangers  were  lodged  and  enter- 
tained 

XENOPARO'CHI,  in  antiquity,  Roman 
oflicers  whose  business  it  was  to  provide 
every  necessary  for  ambassadors. 

XERANTHEMUM,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  plants,  class  19  Syngenesiat  order  2 Foly- 
gamia  nuperjlua, 

XERA'SIA,  in  anatomy,  an  excessive  te- 
nuity of  the  hairs,  similar  to  down. 

XEROCOLLYR'IUM,  in  mcdicine,a  dry 
collyrium  or  cyc-snlvc. 


XEROMY'RUM,  in  medicine,  a dry  oint- 
ment. 

XEROPH'AGY,  the  name  given  to  a sort 
of  fast  which  was  adopted  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  which  consisted 
entirely  of  dry  viands. 

XEROPII'THALlVrT,  in  medicine,  a dry 
red  soreness  or  itching  of  the  eyes,  without 
swelling  or  a discharge  of  humours. 

XES'TA,  in  antiqmty,  an  Athenian  mea- 
sure of  capacity,  answering  to  the  Roman 
sextarius. 

XIPHTAS,  in  ichthyology,  the  sicord- 
fish ; a genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Apodes. 
There  are  three  species,  of  which  the 
TAphiaa  gladius,  or  common  sword-fish,  is 
of  the  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  parti- 
culnrlv  distinguished  by  its  upper  jaw  being 
stretched  to  a considerable  distance  beyond 
the  lower,  flat  above  and  beneath.  It  is  an 
extremely  rapacious  fish,  and  finds  in  the 
above  instrument  a w'capon  of  attack  and 
destruction  able  to  procure  it  the  most 
ample  supplies.  It  is  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, chiefiy  about  Sicily,  and  is  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  for  food. 

XIPHIDTUM,  in  botany,  a "West-India 
plant,  placed  under  class  3 Triandria,  order 
1 Monogynia. 

XITHOID,  a term  given  by  anatomists 
to  parts  w'hich  have  some  resemblance  to 
an  ancient  sword,  as  the  xiphoid  cartilage, 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone. 

XY'LANTHRAX,  in  mineralogy,  bovey> 
coal.  It  consists  of  wood  penetrated  with 
petroleum  or  bitumen,  and  frequently  con- 
tains pyrites,  alum,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  By 
distillation  it  yields  a fetid  liquor,  mixei 
with  a volatile  alkali  and  oil,  part  of  which 
is  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  part  of  a 
mineral  nature,  and  insoluble. 

XY"LO  AL'OES,  or  Aloe  viood,  in  the  ma- 
teria medica,  is  the  product  of  a tree  grow- 
ing in  China,  and  some  of  the  Indian 
islands.  This  drug  is  distinguished  into 
the  calambac,  the  common  iTgnum  aloes, 
and  calambour.  The  calambac  or  finest 
aloes  wood,  is  the  most  resinous  of  all  the 
woods  we  are  acquainted  with;  it  is  of  n 
light  spongy  texture,  very  porous,  and  its 
pores  so  filled  up  with  a soft  and  fragrant 
resin,  that  it  yields  to  pressure  like  wax,  or 
may  be  moulded  by  chewing  in  the  mouth 
like  masticli.  Its  scent,  while  in  the  mass, 
is  very  fragrant;  and  its  taste  acrid  and 
rather  bitter,  but  very  aromatic  and  agree- 
able. The  common  /ipntim  aloe$  is  more 
dense,  and  consequently  less  resinous,  and 
not  so  strongly  perfumed  as  the  fonner. 
The  CO called  also  agallochum  syl- 
vestre,  is  light  and  friable,  of  a dusky  green 
mottled  colour,  fragrant,  but  less  so  than 
the  others.  This  is  the  aloe  wood  used  by 
cabinet-makers  and  inlayers.  The  drug 
was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a cordiRl, 
but  is  at  present  very  little  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

XYLOCARTITS,  in  botany,  an  East- 
Indian  tree,  class  8 Octandria,  order  1 .Vo- 
nogynin. 

XYI.OCO'PIA,  amongtbe  Greeks,  a sort 
of  punislimeiit  inflicted  with  a cudgel. 
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XYLOG'KAPHY,  wood-engraving;  the 
act  or  art  of  cutting  figures  in  wood,  in 
representation  of  natural  objects.  [See 

"Wood- ENG  RAVING.] 

XY'LON,  a species  of  punishment  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  which  answered  to  our 
putting  offenders  in  the  stocks. 

XYLOPilYL'LA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  which  differs  from  the  Phyllanthue, 
only  in  having  the  flowers  growing  from 
the  notches  oi  the  leaf. 

XYLOPIA,  in  botany,  Bitterwood,  a 
Brazilian  tree,  remarkable  for  the  bitter- 
ness which  its  w'ood  communicates  to 
water. 

XYXOE'CIA,  an  Athenian  festival,  ob- 
served in  memory  of  Theseus  having  united 
all  the  petty  communities  of  Attica  into 
one  commonwealth,  w’hose  assemblies  were 
ever  after  to  be  held  in  the  Prytancum,  at 
Athens. 


Y,  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  sometimes  used  as  a vow  el,  and 
at  other  times  as  a consonant : as  the  lat- 
j ter  at  the  beginningof  words.  In  the  mid- 
. die  and  at  the  end  of  words,  y is  precisely 
the  same  as  i;  being  sounded  as  t long, 
when  accented,  as  in  repiy,  defy ; and  as  t 
short,  when  nnaccented,  as  in  Bynonymov.ii, 

Itb^rfy,  ability,  &c. Y,  as  a numeral, 

stands  for  1.50,  and  with  a dash  over  it,  for 

150,000. Y,  by  the  Pythagoreans,  was 

made  the  emblem  or  symbol  of  virtue  and 
vice.  I'he  broad  line  at  the  bottom  of  the 
letter,  represents  the  innoccncy  and  sim- 
plicity of  infancy  and  early  youth.  The 
place  where  it  is  divided  into  two  parts 
shows  us  the  years  of  discretion,  when  we 
take  the  side  of  wisdom  or  of  folly,  and  can 
discriminate  what  is  right  fiom  what  is 
wrong.  The  narro>f  line  on  the  right  ex- 
hibits to  the  fancy  the  strait  path  that 
leads  to  happiness,  and  the  difficulties 
which  attend  a course  of  virtue.  The  broad 
line  on  the  left  represents  the  broad  road 
that  leads  to  destruction,  and  the  seducing 
blandishments  of  vice. 

YACHT,  a sailing  vessel,  pleasure  boat, 
or  small  ship  with  one  dccK,  sufficiently 
large  for  a sea  voyage.  In  its  original  sig- 
nification it  is  a vessel  of  state  used  to  con- 
vey princes,  ambassadors,  and  other  great 
personages  from  one  kingdom  to  another. 
, It  is  usually  fitted  with  a variety  of  conve- 
■ nient  apartments  and  suitable  furniture. 
I The  smaller  yachts  arc  generally  rigged  as 
I sloops. 

YAM  [dioBcorea  iativa),  in  botany,  the 
I fruit  of  a slender  herbacccus  vine,  having 
Urge  tuberous  roots,  which  are  much  used 
for  food  ill  the  Hast  and  W«st  Indies. 
They  arc  eaten  cither  roosted  or  boiled  ; nre 
mealy,  palatable,  nutritious,  and  easy  of 


XY'RIS,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  placed  under  class  3 Tnandria, 
order  1 Monogynia,  of  the  Linnsean  system. 

Also  a name  for  the  Hyacinfhus  of  the 

poets. 

XYS'TARCH,  an  officer  in  the  Grecian 
gymnasium,  who  presided  over  thezysfits, 
as  lieutenant  to  the  gymnasiarch.  His 
business  was  to  superintend  the  athleta  in 
their  exercises  in  the  two  xysti, 

XYS'TER,  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
used  for  scraping  hones. 

XYS'TUS,  or  XYS'TOS,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  a portico  covered  at 
the  tup,  designed  for  the  exercise  of  the 
wrestlers  when  the  weather  did  not  permit 
them  to  contend  in  the  open  air.  The 
Xystus  made  a necessary  part  of  a gymna- 
sium : and  the  name  given  to  the  athlets 
who  performed  their  exercises  there,  was 
Xystici* 


digestion ; and  the  flour  is  also  used  either 
for  bread  or  puddings.  The  Dioscorea  ccu- 
leata,  by  some  considered  only  an  improved 
variety  of  the  former,  is  universally  ciilti' 
vated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  varie- 
ties are  propagated  like  the  potato,  but 
they  come  to  maturity  much  sooner,  and 
the  roots  frequently  weigh  thirty  pounds. 

YAN'KEE,  a word  commonly  applied  to 
an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  as /uAn 
Hull  is  to  an  Englishman  or  Mynheer  to  a 
Dutchman.  It  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  a corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  word 
English  by  the  native  Indians  of  America, 
who  called  the  early  settlers  from  Great 
Britain  rengeese. 

YAP'DN,  in  botany,  the  Hez  cassine,  or 
south-sea  ten;  a shrub,  the  leaves  of  which 
arc  used  as  a tea  and  a medicine. 

YARD,  a measure  of  three  feet  or  thirty- 

six  inches. Eards  of  a ship,  those  long 

pieces  of  timber  which  arc  made  a little  ta- 
pering at  each  end,  and  are  fitted  each 
across  its  proper  mast,  with  the  sails  made 
fast  to  them,  so  as  to  be  hoisted  or  lowered 
ns  occusiuii  serves.  They  have  their  names 
from  the  masts  to  which  they  belong.— 
There  arc  several  sca-tcrins  relating  to  the 
manngcincnt  of  the  yards;  as,  square  the 
yards ; that  is,  sec  that  they  hang  right 
across  the  ship,  and  no  yard-arm  traversed 
more  than  another:  fop  the  yards,  i\\nt  is, 

make  them  stand  even. Eard-arm  is 

that  half  of  the  yard  which  is  on  cither 
side  of  the  mast  when  the  yard  lies  athwart 

the  ship. Eard-arm  and  yard-arm,  a 

phrase  applied  to  two  ships  when  they  arc 
so  near  that  their  yard-arms  nearly  touch 
cncli  other.— for  ship-building, 
called  dock-yards,  nre  some  of  the  greatest 
establishments  in  England,  particularly 


A.N  ACHB  or  GROUND  ROMRTIMES  PROnUCRS  20,000  I.RS.  Of  TAMS. 
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BT  THB  TOOTH  OP  AN  ANIMAL  A NATURALIST  CAN  TELL  WHETHER  IT  BBLONGBD  TO  AN  HERBIVOROUS  OR  A CARNITOBOUS  SPECIES. 


LAMPS  WERE  USED  DT  TUE  ASCIENT8,  BUT  CANDLES  WERE  THE  INTENTION  OR  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  AND  RUSHES  AND  HEMP  WERE  USED  FOR  WICKS, 


TAB  ACT  I'OU  ALTBUING  TUB  STYLE  IN  GBLAT  BRITAIN  PASSED,  1751, 


yea]  ®I;e  SctentiSc  antJ  HEiterarn  ^rzasuri) ; [yea 

the  public  yards  at  Chatham,  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Sheemess,  Portsmouth,  and 
Plymouth,  for  ships  of  war.  [See  Docks.] 

YARN,  primarily  woollen  thread;  but  it 
is  applied  also  to  other  species  of  thread, 
as  to  cotton  and  linen ; and  in  rope-mahing, 
to  one  of  the  hempen  threads  of  which  a 
rope  is  composed. 

YARROW,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Achillea;  the  milfoil.  The  flowers 
are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in  a termi* 
nal  corymb : it  has  a strong  and  disagree- 
able odour;  but  it  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  its  excessively  dissected  leaves,  from 
which  it  obtains  the  name  of  milfoil,  or  a 
plant  of  a thousand  leaves. 

YAWS,  in  medicine,  a severe  cutaneous 
disease,  introduced  from  Africa  to  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
yaw,  the  African  word  for  a raspberry.  It 
affects  a person  but  once,  and  is  propagat- 
ed solely  by  the  infection  of  the  matter  of 
the  pustules,  applied  to  a part  of  the  body 
where  the  skin  is  broken. 

VAX,  in  zoology,  a species  of  ox  found 
in  Thibet.  It  has  cylindric  horns,  curving 
outwards,  and  long  pendant  hair. 

YEAR,  the  period  in  which  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  the 
accompanying  changes  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, are  completed.  The  year,  as  regu- 
lated by  the  sun,  is  called  solar;  and,  as 
regulated  by  the  moon,  is  called  lunar. 
The  solar  year  is  the  interval  of  time  in 
which  the  sun  finishes  his  apparent  course 
through  the  zodiac,  and  contains  365  days, 
5 hours,  and  49  minutes.  The  lunar  year 
consisted  of  12  lunar  months.  But  besides 
the  solar  and  lunar  years,  we  may  mention 
llie  civil  year,  which  different  nations 
adopted  v\*ithout  regard  to  astronomical  ac- 
curacy, to  render  the  computation  of  time 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life  more  easy. 
The  Jewish  year  consisted  of  12  months, 
unless  it  happened  to  be  intercalary,  when 
it  had  13.  The  ancient  Hebrews  used  to 
regulate  their  months  by  the  course  of  the 
sun,  and  each  of  them  had  30  days;  but 
after  their  captivity  in  Egypt,  they  adopted 
the  lunar  months,  containing  alternately 
29  and  30  days,  in  all  354  days.  This  was 
made  to  agree  with  the  solar  year  by  add- 
ing eleven  and  sometimes  twelve  days  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  by  an  embolismic 
month.  They  had  an  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  a civil  year;  the  first  began  in  the  month 
of  Nisan  or  Ahib,  which  answers  to  part  of 
our  March  and  April,  because  about  tliis 
time  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt.  By 
this  they  reckoned  their  feasts.  The  se- 
cond began  in  the  month  Tisri,  about  the 
middle  of  our  September,  because  they  fan-  . 
cied  the  world  to  have  been  created  about 
that  time.  The  Roman  year  was  lunar,  ' 
which,  as  settled  by  Romulus,  consisted  ol 
ton  months,  four  of  which  contained  ul, 
and  tlie  other  six  30  days,  in  all  304  days; 
which  fell  50  days  short  of  the  true  lunar 
year,  and  G1  of  the  solar.  The  beginning 
of  the  year,  according  to  this  calculation,  , 
must  necessarily  be  very  vague  and  vnria-  ■ 
ble;  and  to  remove  this  inconvenience,  i 

Romulus  required  so  many  days  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  year  as  should  bring  the  state  of 
the  heavens  to  a correspondence  with  the 
first  month.  These  additional  days  were 
not  incorporated  with  any  months,  or  call- 
ed by  any  particular  name.  Romulus's  year 
began  about  the  vernal  equinox.  The  first 
month  was  ISIarch,  then  follov\ed  Auril, 
May,  June,  Quintihs,  Sextilis,  Septemocr, 
October,  November,  December ; so  that  the 
numeral  months  were  named  according  to 
their  order  in  the  series.  Numa  Pompilius, 
to  correct  and  reform  the  year,  made  two 
months,  January  and  February,  of  the  days 
which  used  to  be  confusedly  added  to  the 
year  of  Romulus.  Numa's  year  then  con- 
sisted of  12  months,  of  which  ^ftven  had  29 
days,  and  the  rest  31,  except  February, 
which  had  only  28;  in  all,  355 days;  a num- 
ber exceeding  the  lunar,  but  falling  short 
ot  the  solar  year  ten  days.  The  year,  there- 
fore, upon  this  principle,  must  be  vague 
and  unfixed  as  to  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment. Numa,  however,  desirous  of  fixing 
it  to  the  winter  solstice,  ordered  22  days 
to  be  intercalated  every  second  year,  23 
every  fourth  year,  22  every  sLxth,  and  23 
every  eighth  year;  and  these  intercalations 
to  be  made  in  February.  But  this  rule  fail- 
ing of  its  object,  it  was  thought  proper- to 
add  only  15  days  every  eighth  year,  instead 
of  23.  The  care  of  the  whole  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who,  either 
by  inattention  or  ignorance,  suffered  errors 
to  creep  in,  and  thus  caused  much  confu- 
sion. Such  was  the  state  of  the  Roman 
year  till  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar.  The  year, 
as  reformed  by  him,  is  a solar  year,  consist- 
ing of  365  days,  except  every  fourth  year, 
called  bissextile,  which  contains  366.  The 
Julian  year,  therefore,  is  365  days,  6 hours, 
exceeding  the  solar  year  by  11  minutes, 
which  in  131  years  amount  to  a whole  day. 
Thus  stood  the  year  till  the  reformation  of 
it  made  by  Pope  Gregory.  The  G%'egorian 
year  is,  consequently,  the  Julian  year  cor- 
rected, and  is  the  year  now  used  in  Europe. 
From  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
Julian  year,  arises  the  distinction  of  Old 
and  New  style.  "The  Mahometans  be- 
gin their  year  when  the  sun  enters  Aries ; 
the  Persians  in  the  month  answering  to  our 
June ; the  Chinese  and  most  of  the  Indians 
begin  it  with  the  first  moon  in  March.  .\t 
Home  there  are  two  wavs  of  computing  the 
year,  the  one  beginning  at  the  nativity  of 
our  Lord,  which  tlie  notaries  use;  the  other 
in  March,  on  occasion  of  the  incarnation, 
and  it  is  from  this  the  papal  bulls  arc  dated. 
The  civil  or  legal  year,  in  England,  as  well 
as  the  historical  year,  commences  on  the  1st 
of  January.  The  church,  ns  to  her  solemn 
service,  begins  the  year  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  Advent,  which  is  always  the  next  to  St. 
Andrew's  day.  ■ Year  ami  day  in  law,  sig- 
nifies a certain  time  that  by  law  determines 
a right,  or  works  prescription;  as  in  the 
case  of  an  estray,  if  the  owner  should  not 
challenge  it  within  that  time,  it  becomes 
forfeited  to  ihc  lord  ; so  of  a wreck,  \"c. 

V EAST,  the  barm  or  froth  which  rises 
in  beer  during  its  slate  of  fermentation. 

Ql/AllTEU-DAVS  : MARCH  25,  JUNE  2-1,  SKFTKMnKU  29,  AND  DKCIIMBKII  25. 
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THB  laON  HOOPS  QW  WUKRL8  ARK  MADE  TO  FIT  TIOIIT,  IIY  BKINO  PUT  ON  HOT,  AND  CONTKACTKD  DY  DKINO  SUnDKNI.Y  COOI.KD  WITH  WATRU, 


TEB  YELLOW-FETER  MADE  ^REAT  RAVAGES  IN  TUK  WEST  INDIES,  1794. 
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If  preserved  to  be  put  into  other  ferment- 
able liquors  at  a future  period,  it  will  exert 
a similar  fennentative  action.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  making  of  bread,  its  property 
being  to  raise  the  dough,  and  thereby  ren- 
der it  light  and  more  wholesome.  Medici- 
nally, yeast  is  antiseptic  and  tonic ; and  is 
also  used  in  making  the  fermenting  cata- 
plasm. 

TEL'LOW,  in  chromatics,  a bright  co- 
lour, as  its  name  imports.  It  reflects  light 
more  than  any  other  colour,  except  white. 

YEL'LOW  BIRD  {fringilla  iristis),  in 
ornithology,  the  American  goldfinch,  an 
active  and  gregarious  bird,  of  a rich  lemon- 
vellow  colour;  the  crown,  uings,  and  tail 
black.  The  female  and  young  are  of  a 
brown  olive  colour,  and  in  winter  the  male 
assumes  the  same  sober  liverv.  When 
, caged,  their  song  greatly  resembles  that  of 
the  canary. 

YELLOW-FE'VER,  in  medicine,  a ma- 
lignant disease  frequent  in  hot  climates, 
i which  often  suffuses  the  skin  with  a yel- 
lowish colour. 

YEL'LOW-HAMMER,  in  ornithology,  a 
' bird  of  the  genus  Emberiza.  Its  throat 
and  the  crowm  of  the  head  are  yellow. 

Y'EL'LOWS,  a disease  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  in  which  the  eves  are  tinged 
with  a yellow  colour,  proceeding  often  from 
obstructions  in  the  gall-ducts. 

YENTTE,  a mineral  consisting  chiefly  of 
silex,  lime,  and  oxyde  of  manganese.  It 
occurs  both  crystalized  and  massive ; the 
form  of  the  crystals  being  that  of  a rhom- 
boidal  prism.  It  somewhat  resembles  horn- 
blende. This  mineral  is  called  yenite  or 
jenite,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  also  lievrite,  from  the  name  of 
its  discoverer. 

YEO'MAN,  in  English  polity,  ficommoncr, 
or  a plebeian  of  the  first  or  most  respect- 
able class.  In  ancient  times,  it  denoted 
one  of  those  who  held  folk-land;  that  is, 
had  no  fief,  or  book-land,  and  therefore  did 
not  rank  among  the  gentry.  What  he  pos- 
sessed, however,  he  possessed  independ- 
ently; he  was,  therefore,  no  roan’s  vassal. 
To  understand  the  ^ruc  condition  of  the 
ancient  yeomen,  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  were  some  lands  which  never  became 
subject  to  the  feudal  system.  These  were 
called  folk-lands,  or  the  lands  of  the  people. 
When  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  sovereign 
is  the  lord  of  the  soil  of  all  England,  the 
assertion  is  not  true.  He  is  certainly  the 
lord  paramount  of  all  fiefs;  but  he  has  no 
such  reversionary  interest  in  lands  that 

were  never  held  in  fee.  [See  Feudal  Sys- 
tem, Gavel-kind,  &c.] ^The  collective 

body  of  yeomen  or  freeholders  is  termed 
yeomanry. Yeomen  of  the  Guards  a cer- 

tain description  of  foot-guards,  who  attend 
immediately  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
They  were  established  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
their  office  and  dress  continue  the  same. 

YEW  {taxas  baccaia),  in  botany,  an  ever- 
green tree,  common  in  England  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  wood, 
which  is  peculiarly  hard,  smooth,  and 
tough,  was  manufactured  into  bows;  but, 
since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  the  tree 
is  no  longer  planted  except  for  ornament. 
The  wood  is  beautifully  veined,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a very  high  polish.  The  leaves 
are  extremely  poisonous,  and  cattle  are  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  them. 

YTTRIA,  in  mineralogy,  a very  rare 
earth,  obtained  from  a species  of  gadolinitej 
discovered  at  Ytterby  in  Sweden;  hence  its 
name.  It  resembles  glucine  in  several  of 
its  properties.  It  is  smooth  and  insipid ; is 
infusible  alone,  but  vitrifies  with  borate  of 
soda.  It  combines  with  the  acids,  and  is 
precipitated  from  those  solutions  by  am- 
monia and  prussiate  of  potash.  It  is  per- 
fectly white ; has  neither  taste  nor  smell ; 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  4.8-12.  The  name 
of  its  metallic  base  is  yttrinm. 

YTTRO-CE'RITE,  a massive  mineral,  of 
a grayish  or  violet  blue  colour.  It  consists 
of  the  oxyde  of  cerium,  yttria,  lime,  and 
fiuoric  acid. 

YTTRO  COL'UMBITE,  a mineral  con- 
taining a considerable  portion  of  yttria. 

YTTRO  - TANTALITE,  in  mineralogy, 
an  ore  of  tantalum.  It  occurs  massive,  has 
a metallic  lustre,  and  is  of  a blackish  brow  n 
colour.  Under  the  blow-pipe  it  decrepi- 
tates at  first,  but  melts,  by  increase  of 
heat,  into  a greenish-yellow  clay, 

YULE,  the  name  anciently  given  to 
Christmas,  or  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour. 

Y'UNX,  in  ornithology,  the  wry-neck,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Picte^  of  which 
there  is  only  a single  species:  it  is  allied  to 
the  woodpecker  in  some  respects,  and  in 
others  to  the  cuckoo*  It  makes  no  nest, 
but  lavs  eight  or  ten  eggs  on  the  bare  wood 
in  hollow*  trees.  In  England  it  is  a bird  of 
passage,  generally  appearing  a few  days 
Dcforc  the  cuckoo.  Its  food  consists  of 
ants : it  is  never  seen  in  flocks,  and  in  pairs 
only  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Its 
name  of  wry-neck  is  derived  from  a habit  of 
twisting  its  neck  in  a singular  manner. 
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ZEC'I 

Scientific  ant)  3Literarn  STreasurn  ; 

[ZEP 

z. 

Z,  the  last  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  a sibilant  articulation  and  semi-vowel; 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  8,  as  v does  to 
/.  In  Italian,  it  is  sometimes  sounded  like 
our  tSy  sometimes  like  ds:  in  Spanish,  it 
corresponds  to  our  th  : and  in  French, 
when  pronounced  at  all,  it  has  the  sound 
of  a forcibly  articulated  s.  As  a numeral, 
Z stands  for  2,000,  and  with  a dash  over  it, 
for  2,000,000. 

ZAC'CHO,  in  architecture,  the  lowest 
part  of  the  pedestal  of  a column. 

ZAF'FRE,  is  the  oxyde  of  cobalt,  em- 
ployed for  painting  pottery-ware  and  porce- 
lain of  a blue  colour.  The  blue  of  zaffre  is 
the  most  solid  and  dxed  of  all  the  colours 
that  can  be  employed  in  vitrification.  It 
suffers  no  change  from  the  most  violent 
tire.  It  is  successfully  employed  to  give 
shades  of  blue  to  enamels,  and  to  the  crys- 
tal glasses  made  in  imitation  of  some  opaque 
and  transparent  precious  stones,  as  the 
lapiz  lazuli,  the  turquoise,  the  sapphire, 
and  others  of  this  kind.  The  zaffre  of  com- 
merce is  never  quite  pure. 

ZAIMS,  a name  for  certain  leaders  or 
chiefs  among  the  Turks,  who  support  and 
pay  a mounted  militia  of  the  same  name. 

ZANO'NIA,  in  botany,  a tree  of  Malabar, 
placed  under  class  22  Dioecia,  order  5 Pen- 
tandria,  in  the  Linnsean  system. 

ZAR'NICH,  in  mineralogy,  the  name  of 
a genus  of  fossils  ^supposed  to  be  sulphu- 
retted arsenic),  which  are  infiamraable,  of 
a plain  uniform  structure,  soluble  in  oil, 
and  burning  uith  a whitish  fiame  and 
no.xious  smell. 

ZE'BRA,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Equus,  beautifully  marked  with 
stripes,  and  having  a short  mane,  erect 
cars,  and  tail  like  an  ass.  It  is  a native  of 
Africa,  about  the  size  of  a mule,  and  is 
wild,  swift,  and  vicious. 

ZECIIARrAH,  one  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets, who  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius llystaspcs.  The  design  of  the  first  part 
of  Zechariah’s  prophecy,  l.ke  that  of  his 
contemporary,  Ilaggai,  is  to  encourage  the 
Jews  to  proceed  with  rebuilding  the  Tem- 
ple, by  giving  them  assurance  of  God's  aid 
ami  protection.  From  this  he  proceeds  to 
foretcl  the  glorv  of  the  Cliristmu  church 
(the  true  Temple  of  God),  under  its  great 
iligh  priest  and  Ruler,  Jesus  Christ;  of 
whom  Zerubbuhcl  and  Joshua  were  figures, 
lie  treats  oi  his  dcatli,  sufferings,  and  king- 
dom, in  many  particulars  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  of  the  minor  propliets  before 
linn;  everything  relating  to  those  great 
events  becoming  more  explicit,  in  jiropor- 
tion  as  their  nccompHshnnmts  drew  nearer. 
Ilis  style,  like  that  of  Ilaggai,  is  for  the 
most  part  prosaic,  csjiccinlly  towards  the 
beginning;  the  last  six  chapters  are  more 
elevated  ; for  which  reason,  among  others, 


these  six  chapters  are,  by  many  commen- 
tators, ascribed  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

ZED'OARY,  a medicinal  root,  belonging 
to  a plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
whose  leaves  resemble  those  of  ginger,  only 
that  they  are  longer  and  broader.  It  is 
a warm  stomachic. 

ZEINE,  a substance  of  a yellowish  co- 
lour, soft,  insipid,  and  elastic,  procured 
from  the  seeds  of  Indian  corn.  j 

ZEM'INDAR,  in  India,  a feudatory  or 
landholder  who  governs  a district  of  country  1 
and  is  the  receiver  of  the  taxes.  His  juris-  I 
diction  is  called  a zemindary.  It  appears  ! 
from  history,  that,  in  times  prior  to  the  j 
irruption  of  the  Mahometans,  the  rajahs  { 
who  held  their  residence  at  Delhi,  and  pos-  ; 
sessed  the  sovereignty  of  Hindostan,  de-  j 
puted  officers  to  collect  their  revenues.  > 
\Vhen  the  emperor  Sliebba-ul-Dien  Chory 
conquered  the  empire  of  Hindostan,  at  the  | 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  left  Cutub- 
ul-Dien  tn  be  his  viceroy.  From  that  time 
the  customs  and  practices  of  the  Maho- 
metans began  gradually  to  be  established 
in  India:  ttteir  armies  were  sent  into  the  • 
countries  of  the  reduced  rajahs,  under  the  ' 
command  of  omrabs,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  conquest ; and  lands  were  allotted  to 
them  to  defray  the  expenses, 

ZEND,  or  ZENDxlVESTA,  a book  as- 
cribed  to  Zoroaster,  and  containing  his 
pretended  revelations;  which  the  ancient  | 
magicians  and  modem  Persians,  called  , 
also  Gaurs,  obsene  and  reverence  in  the  t 
same  manner  as  the  Christians  do  the  | 
Bible,  and  the  ISIahomctans  do  the  Koran, 
making  it  the  sole  rule  both  of  their  faith 
and  manners.  | 

ZENTTH,  in  astronomy,  that  point  in  • 
the  visible  celestial  hemisphere  which  is  j 
vertical  to  the  spectator,  and  from  which  | 
a direct  perpendicular  line  passing  through 
the  spectator,  and  extended,  would  proceed 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Each  point  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  therefore  its  | 
corresponding  zenith.— The  zenith  di$-  \ 
tance  of  r heavenly  body  is  the  arc  inter-  | 
cepted  between  the  body  and  the  zenith, 
being  the  same  as  the  co-altitude  of  the  | 
body.  I 

ZE'OLITE.  Many  mineral  substances  , 
have  been  confounded  under  this  name,  | 
particularly  such  as  arc  fusible  by  the  blow-  , 
pipe  without  addition,  and  exhibit  a phos-  j 
piiorio  brilliancy  at  the  moment  of  fusion.  , 
Zeolite  commonly  occurs  in  a four-sided  j 
prism,  terminated  by  a four-sided  pyramid ; 
often  in  small  fibrous  masses.  It  is  found 

in  trap  and  lava. Ziolili/ormf  resembling 

the  zeolite  in  form. Zeolitic,  pertaining 

to  or  consisting  of  zeolite. 

ZEPIIANrAII,a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  containing  the  predictions 
of  Zephnninh,  the  son  of  Cuslii,  and  grand- 
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son  of  Gedaliah ; being  the  ninth  of  the 
twelve  lesser  prophets.  He  prophesied  in 
the  time  of  king  Josiah,  a little  after  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  before  that 
of  Judah  ; so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Jeremiah. 

ZEPH'YRUS.  or  ZEril'YR,  the  west 
wind ; a wind  blowing  from  that  cardinal 
point  opposite  to  the  east.  The  poets  per- 
sonify it,  and  represent  Zephynis  ns  the 
mildest  and  most  gentle  of  all  the  deities  of 
the  woods:  the  character  of  this  personage 
is  youth  and  gentleness.  It  is  also  called 
Favonius  and  Occidens. 

ZFK'DA,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
canine  genus,  found  in  the  desert  of  Za- 
hara.  It  is  of  a yellowish  brown  colour, 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  with  a pointed 
nose,  long  whiskers,  large  black  vivid  eyes, 
and  remarkably  fleet. 

ZE'RO,  the  point  of  a thermometer  from 
which  it  is  graduated.  The  zero  of  Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer  is  fixed  at  the  point 
at  which  the  mercury  stands  w'hen  im- 
mersed in  a mixture  of  snow*  and  common 
salt.  In  Wedgwood’s  pyrometer,  the  zero 
corresponds  with  on  Fahrenheit’s 

scale.  Zero,  in  the  thermometers  of  Cel- 
sius and  Reaumur,  is  the  point  at  which 
wafer  congeals. 

ZERTA,  or  the  ZERTE,  a fish  caught  in 
the  rivers  of  Italy  and  some  other  places, 
of  the  figure  of  a chub,  and  called  capito 
anadromus,  and  tbeblike.  It  seldom  grow  s 
to  more  than  tw’o  pounds  w*eight. 

ZE'TA,  a closet  or  small  chamber,  with 
pipes  running  along  the  walls,  to  convey 
into  it  fresh  air,  or  warm  vapour  from  be- 
low.  Also,  a Greek  letter. 

ZETETIC,  in  mathematics,  an  epithet 
applied  to  that  method  of  investigation 
which  proceeds  by  inquiry,  or  the  solution 
of  problems. 

ZKUG'MA,  a figure  in  grammar  by  which 
an  adjective  or  verb  which  agrees  with  a 
nearer  word,  is,  by  way  of  supplement,  re- 
ferred to  another  more  remote. 

ZIB'RT,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
; genus  yiverra;  the  asn-gray  weasel,  striped 
with  wavT  black  lines  and  an  nnnulatcd  tail. 

1 It  resembles  the  Indian  civet. 

1 ZIUE'THUM,  the  soft,  unctuous,  odo- 
1 riferouB  substance,  produced  by  the  ri- 
terra  xih^thn  or  civet-cat.  It  has  a grateful 
' smell  when  dilated,  an  unctuous  stihacrid 
' taste,  and  possesses  stiniulating,  nervine, 
and  antispasmodic  virtues. 

ZINC,  a metal  of  a bluish-while  colour, 
somewhat  brighter  than  lend;  of  consider- 
able hardness,  and  so  malleable  as  not  to  he 
broken  with  the  hammer,  though  it  cannot 
be  much  extended  in  this  way.  It  is  very 
easily  extended  by  the  rollers  of  the  flattitig 
mill.  Its  specific  gravity  Is  from  (5.9  to 
In  a temperature  200"  and  300"  Fahrenheit, 
it  has  so  much  ductility  that  it  can  he 
drawn  into  wire,  as  well  ns  Inminatrr).  The 
zinc  thus  annealed  and  wrought  retains  the 
mailcnhility  it  had  acquired.  When  broken 
by  bending,  its  texture  appears  as  if  com- 
posed of  cuhieal  grams,  (in  account  of  its 
malleability,  it  is  difficulf  to  reduce  it  into 

small  parts  by  filing  or  hammering,  but  it 
may  be  granulated,  like  the  malleable  me- 
tals, by  pouring  it  when  fused  into  cold 
water,  or  if  it  be  heated  nearly  to  melting, 
it  is  then  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  pulverised. 
It  melts  Iqpg  before  ignition,  at  about  /OO® 
of  Fahrenneit’s  thermometer ; and,  soon 
after  it  becomes  red  hot,  it  burns  with  a 
dazzling  white  fiame,  of  a bluish  or  yellow 
ish  tinge,  and  is  oxydized  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  flies  up  in  the  form  of  white  flowers 
called  the  flowers  of  zinc,  or  philosophical 
wool.  These  are  generated  so  plentifully, 
that  the  access  of  air  is  soon  intercepted; 
and  the  combustion  ceases,  unless  the  mat- 
ter be  stirred,  and  a considerable  heat  kept 
up.  The  white  oxyde  of  zinc  is  not  volatile, 
but  is  driven  up  merely  by  the  force  of  the 
combustion.  When  it  is  again  urged  by  a 
strong  heat,  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
clear  yellow  glass.  If  zinc  be  heated  in 
close  vessels,  it  rises  without  decomposi- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  the  zinc  w’orks 
arc  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
mingham and  Bristol.  The  manufacture  of 
brass,  which  has  been  long  one  of  tlie  sta- 
ple articles  of  these  towns,  was  probably 
the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  this  branch 
of  industry,  at  the  period  when  brass  bei;an 
to  be  made  by  the  direct  union  of  copper 
with  metallic  zinc,  instead  of  calamine. 

ZIN'GIBER,  ill  botany,  the  Linncean 
name  of  the  plant  ginger.  The  white  and 
black  ginger  are  both  the  produce  of  the 
same  plant,  the  difference  depending  on  the 
mode  of  preparing  them.  Ginger  'is  con- 
sidered as  an  aromatic,  antispasmodic,  and 
canninative;  it  is  serviceable  in  flatulent 
diseases,  debility,  and  in  torpid  and  phleg- 
matic constitutions  to  excite  brisker  vas- 
cular action. 

ZIR  CON,  a mineral  originally  found  in 
Ceylon,  in  the  sands  of  rivers,  along  with 
spinel,  sappiiire,  tourmalin,  and  iron  sand. 
Zircon,  hyacinth,  and  zirconitc,  arc  re- 
garded as  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
They  are  essentially  composed  of  the  earth 
zireonia,  with  silex,  and  a minute  portion 
of  iron.  The  common  form  is  a rectangu- 
lar four-sided  prism.  Zircon  has  a white 
colour,  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  rough  or 
hnrsli  to  the  touch  like  silex.  It  has  nei- 
ther taste  nor  odour,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  forms  with  it  a kind  of  jelly.  It 
melts  w'ith  borax  into  a transparent  colour- 
less glass.  It  suffers  in  n charcoal  crucible 
a pasty  fusion  by  intense  heat,  and  con- 
tracts in  its  dimensions,  acquiring  a gray 
colour  and  scintillating  hardness.  In  this 
state  it  is  very  hard  and  insoluble  in  acids. 
Its  specific  gra>ity  is ‘1.3.  Neither  air  nor 
cnniliustiblc  bodies  art  upon  it.  It  is  so- 
luble in  water,  but  retains,  wliile  drying  in 
the  air,  a large  quantity  of  it,  whicli  gives 
it  the  sciiii-transpnrcncy  and  nppcarmirc  of 
yellow  jelly,  nr  gum  Arabic ; and  it  exhibits 
the  same  vitreous  fracture.  It  unites  witli 
nil  the  acids  and  forms  sails,  differing  from 
those  of  the  other  bases  by  being  decom- 
posable by  aluininc,  glueine,  the  alkalies, 
and  by  mere  heat.  It  fuses  with  aluininc 
and  silex.  It  is  soluble  even  by  boiling 
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with  a solution  of  alkalies,  neither  can  it 
be  fused  svith  them  by  means  of  heat ; but 
it  is  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates. 

ZIRCO'NIA,  in  mineralogy,  a peculiar 
earth  obtained  from  zircon.  ’ Its  metallic 
base  is  called  zirconium. 

ZIR'CONITE,  in  mineralogj^  a variety 
of  the  zircon. 

ZIV'OLO,  in  ornithology,  a bird  resem- 
bling the  yellow-hammer,  and  by  some  na- 
turalists considered  as  the  same  species. 

ZO'DIAC,  in  astronomy,  an  imaginary 
ringor  broad  circle,  in  the  ueavciis,  in  form 
of  a belt  or  girdle,  within  which  the  planets 
all  make  their  revolutions.  In  the  very 
middle  of  it  runs  the  ecliptic,  or  path  of  the 
sun  in  his  annual  course ; and  its  breadth, 
comprehending  the  deviation  or  latitudes 
of  the  earlier  known  planets,  is  by  some 
authors  accounted  10,  some  18,  and  others 
24  degrees.  The  zodiac,  cutting  the  equator 
obliquely,  makes  with  it  the  same  angle  as 
the  ecliptic,  Avhich  is  its  middle  line,  which 
angle,  continually  varying,  is  now  |nearly 
equal  to  23®  28'.  This  is  called  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  and  constantly  varies 
between  certain  limits  which  it  can  never 
exceed.  The  zodiac  is  divided  into  12  equal 
parts,  of  30  degrees  each,  called  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  being  so  named  from  the 
constellations  which  anciently  passed  them. 
But  the  stars  having  a motion  from  west  to 
east,  those  constellations  do  not  now  cor- 
respond to  their  proper  signs ; whence 
arises  what  is  called  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  [which  see].  And,  therefore, 
when  a star  is  said  to  be  in  such  a sign  of 
the  zodiac,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
that  constellation,  but  only  of  that  dodeca- 

temory,  or  12th  part  of  it. It  is  a curious 

fact,  that  the  solar  division  of  Uie  Indian 
zodiac  is  the  same  in  substance  as  that  of 
the  Greeks,  and  yet  that  it  has  not  been 
borrowed  either  from  the  Greeks  or  tlie 
Arabians.  The  identity,  or  at  least  strik- 
ing similarity,  of  the  division,  is  universally 
known,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Brah- 
mins received  it  from  the  Arabs.  But  in 
the  second  volume  of  “ Asiatic  Researches,” 
the  accomplislied  president,  Sir  William 
Jones,  has  proved  unanswerably,  that  nei- 
ther of  those  nations  borrowed  that  division 
from  the  other;  that  it  has  been  known 
among  the  Hindoos  from  time  immemorial ; 
and  tliat  it  was  probably  invented  by  the 
first  progenitors  of  that  race,  whom  he  con- 
siders as  the  most  ancient  of  mankind,  be- 
fore their  dispersion.  [See  Constellation.] 

ZODI'ACAL  LIGHT,  a brightness  some- 
times observed  in  the  zodiac,  resembling 
that  of  the  galaxy  or  milky- way.  It  appears 
at  certain  seasons,  viz.  towards  the  end  of 
winter  and  in  spring,  after  sunset,  or  before 
Ills  rising,  in  autumn  and  beginning  of 
winter,  resembling  the  form  of  a pyramid, 
lying  lengthways  with  its  axis  along  the 
zodiac,  its  base  being  placed  obliquely  with 
respect  to  the  horizon.  This  plienomcnon 
was  first  described  and  named  by  the  elder 
Cassini,  in  1G83.  [See  Aurora  Borealis.] 

ZONE,  in  geography  and  astronomy,  a 
circular  division  of  the  earth,  by  which  is 

described  the  degrees  of  heat  peculiar  to  > 
different  regions.  The  zones  are  five;  the 
torrid  zone,  extending  from  tropic  to  tropic ; 
two  temperate  or  variable  zones,  situated 
between  the  tropics  or  polar  circles;  and  ' 
two  frigid  zones,  situated  between  the  polar 
circles  and  the  poles.  The  zones  are  dis-  , 
tinguished  from  one  another  by  various  ; 
phenomena.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  : 
torrid  zone  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a year.  | 
In  the  middle  of  that  zone  the  days  and  1 
nights  are  always  equal,  viz.  12  hours,  and  I 
the  twilight  is  short  because  the  sun  de-  > 
scends  perpendicularly  below  the  horizon.  : 
Its  circuit  under  the  equator  is  about  9,000 
leases,  aud  under  the  tropics  8253.  Within  ! 
its  umits  there  are  only  two  seasons  in  the 
year,  viz.  winter  and  summer:  but  these 
are  diversified  by  various  causes. 

ZOOL'OGY,  is  that  science  which  con- 
templates the  attributes  and  the  systema-  j 
tic  arrangement  of  living  creatures;  as  I 
botany  is  that  of  the  vegetable,  and  mine-  ! 
ralogy  that  of  the  mineral  or  fossil  king-  ; 
dom.  Although  no  classideations  exist  in  ' 
nature,  where  all  the  various  individuals  ! 
constitute  one  continued  and  uninterrupted  ; 
chain;  yet  they  considerably  assist  the  me- 
mory, and  may  be  rendered  truly  useful  ' 
guides  in  the  study  of  animated  being,  j 
The  most  ancient  division  of  animals  is  | 
that  of  Aristotle,  who  dirided  them  into  j 
viviparous,  that  is,  those  which  produce  liv-  | 
ing  and  perfectly  formed  young,  and  into 
oviparous,  or  such  as  are  produced  from 
eggs.  This  kind  of  division  continued  to 
be  in  use,  with  some  modification,  till  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  l/th  century; 
when  our  countryman,  Ray,  formed  a new 
plassification,  founded  chiefly  on  the  struc- 
ture and  nature  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
in  the  different  tribes;  and  the  Linmean 
arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom  is,  in 
fact,  founded  upon  that  of  Ray,  particularly 
with  respect  to  Quadrupeds.  That  of  Cu- 
vier, in  its  suborainate  divisions,  is  founded 
upon  both  these;  but  in  its  primary  and 
leading  distinctions,  upon  the  nervous  or  ’ 
scnsonal,  instead  of  upon  the  respiratory  i 
and  sanguineous  systems;  all  animals  being, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  Cuvier,  divided 
into  vertebrated  and  invertebrated ; those 
furnished  with  a back-bone,  or  vertebral 
chain  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing  the  spi- 
nal niarrf)w,  and  those  destitute  of  such  a 
cliMin:  the  secondary  divisions  consisting 
of  vertebraied  animals  icith  tcarm  blood,  or 
blood  warmer  than  the  surrounding  ine- 
dimn,  and  vertebrated  animals  tvifh  cold 
blood,  or  blood  colder  than  the  surrounding 
medium  : invertebrated  animals  tcith  blood- 
vessels, and  invertebrated  animals  %cithout 
blood-vessels.  Cuvier’s  system,  ns  well  as 
that  of  Blumcnbach,  which,  in  its  general 
divisions,  is  similar,  and  differs  from  it  only 
ill  its  orders  or  other  subdivisions,  is  more  : 
abstruse  than  that  of  Linnnciih ; and  though  ' 
it  is  generally  more  definite  than  the  latter,  ' 
and  present‘d  a noble  specimen  of  '■cicntific  * 
ingcnuiiy,  the  Linnrcnii  hvstem  is  held  in  | 
sucli  liigh  estimation,  and  is  so  generally  I 
adopted,  that  wc  have  found  it  nece-sarj’ m j 
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this  work  to  follow,  ^nerally,  the  classifi- 
cation of  Linnxus ; and,  therefore,  to  that  we 
shall  here  confine  ourselves.  To  proceed, 
then,  to  the  Linntcan  arrangement.  By  this, 
all  animals  are  divided  into  six  classes,  of 
which,  the  characters  are  chiefiy  taken 
from  the  internal  structure  of  the  heings 
treated  of.  The  six  classes  are  as  follow ; 
yiz  Mammalia,  Jves,  Amphibia,  Pisces,  In- 
secta.  Vermes.  I.  The  class  Mammalia  com- 
prehends all  such  animals  as  suckle  their 
young,  being  furnished  with  proper  organs 
for  that  purpose.  In  all  the  animals  of  this 
class,  the  plan  or  fabric  of  the  skeleton,  as 
well  as  their  internal  organs,  bears  a degree 
of  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Man. 
Their  ou/icard  covering  consists,  in  general, 
of  hair:  but  in  some  few  animals  the  hair 
takes  the  form  of  distinct  spines  or  quills, 
as  in  the  porcupine  and  hedge-hog  tribe. 
In  others,  the  same  substance  is  expanded 
into  the  appearance  of  strong  and  broad 
scales,  as  in  the  genus  Manis;  and  in 
others,  as  in  the  aniladillo,  instead  of  hair, 
we  meet  with  strong  bony  zones  or  bands, 
forming  a regular  coat^  of  mail.  The  feet 
of  animals  in  the  class*  Mammalia  arc  ge- 
nerally four  in  number,  and  furnished  with 
separate  toes,  guarded  by  claws.  In  some, 
as  in  the  monkey  tribe,  the  feet  have  the 
appearance  of  hands;  and  in  others,  they 
are  shod  with  hoofs,  either  entire  or  divided. 
Such  of  the  Mammalia  as  possess  the  power 
of  flight,  as  in  the  bat  tribe,  the  fore-feet 
are  draw'n  up  into  slender  fingers  of  an 
immoderate  length,  and  united  by  a com- 
mon membrane  or  web.  In  some  of  the 
aquatic  Mammalia,  as  the  seals,  both  the 
fore  and  hind  feet  arc  very  strongly  and 
widely  webbed ; and  in  the  whale,  there 
are,  in  reality,  only  two  feet,  the  hones  of 
which  are  inclosed  in  what  are  commonly 
called  the  Hus,  while  the  lobes  of  the  tail 
answer  the  purpose  of  a pair  of  hind  feet. 
The  arms,  or  ofiensive  and  defensive  wea- 
pons of  tiic  Mammalia,  besides  the  claws 
and  teeth,  are  principally  the  horns,  in- 
serted in  various  directions,  and  on  diflTcr- 
ent  parts  in  different  tribes.  The  horns  arc 
either  perennial  or  aifliual.  In  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  horn  is  perennial,  and  situated 
on  the  lop  of  the  nose.  In  the  deer  tribe, 
the  horns  are  annual,  bmnclied,  covered 
while  young  with  a soft  villous  skin  or 
coat;  they  grow  from  the  tip,  and  become 
very  solid  and  strong  at  their  full  size.  In 
the  ox  tribe,  as  well  as  in  the  sheep  and 
. goat,  they  arc  hollow,  mounted  on  a bony 
core,  and  grow  from  the  base.  The  teeth 
in  Quadrupeds,  or  Mammalia,  are  of  three 
. kinds : 1.  The  front  or  cutting  teeth  arc  of 
a broad,  compressed  structure, desired  for 
cutting  fi>od : 2.  Sharp,  lengthened,  or  ca- 
nine teeth;  situated  on  eacdi  side  the  cut- 
ting teeth,  and  calculated  for  tearing  nnd 
dividing  the  food:  and3.  lucisorcs,  or  grind- 
ers, with  broad,  angular  tops,  for  grinding 
the  food.  The  teeth,  as  will  be  seen,  afford 
I principal  character  in  foriniiig  the  orders 
*and  genera.  In  some  the  canine  teeth  are 
'•wanting;  in  others  the  front  teeth;  and 
•tome  rew  arc  totally  destitute  of  tectli. 


The  tail  in  quadrupeds  is  formed  by  a con- 
tinuation of  the  vertebrae,  or  joints  of  the 
back-bone ; and  is,  in  some,  of  great  length, 
and  covered  with  very  long  hair ; in  others 
it  is  very  short;  and  in  some  lew  entirely 
wanting,  as  in  the  apes.  The  senses  of  the 
mammalia  consist,  as  in  man,  of  the  organs 
of  sight,  hearing,  tasting,  and  smelling,  and 
the  power  of  feeling;  and  in  many  of  these 
animals  their  organs  arc  of  greater  acute- 
ness than  in  man.  The  eyes,  in- some  quad- 
rupeds, as  the  horse,  are  furnished  with 
what  is  called  a nictating  membrane,  or 
semi-transparent  guard,  situated  beneath 
the  eyc-lids,  and  which  can,  at  pleasure,  be 
drawn  over  the  ball  of  the  eye  for  its  de- 
fence. The  nose,  or  organ  of  smelling,  is 
more  or  less  compressed  or  lengthened. 
In  the  elephant  it  is  extended  in  a most 
wonderful  manner  into  a long  and  tubular 
proboscis,  or  trunk,  at  the  tip  of  which  are 
placed  the  nostrils.  I'he  teats  or  mamma, 
are  found  in  these  animals,  and  give  rise  to 
the  liinnscan  title  to  the  whole  class.  The 
Mammalia  are  divided  into  seven  Orders. 

1.  The  first  of  these  orders  is  denominated 
Primates,  as  containing  the  chiefs  of  the 
creation.  Its  characters  are  four  front  or 
cutting-tceth,  above  and  below,  and  one 
canine  or  sharpened  tooth  on  each  side 
of  these.  In  a mere  zoological  view,  the 
human  kind  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
order,  forming  the  Linnccan  genus  Homo. 
The  other  genera  of  the  order  Primates 
arc  the  Lemur,  or  Macauco,  and  the  Bat. 

2.  The  second  order,  denominated  Bruia, 

is  characterized  by  a want  of  front  or  cut- 
ting teeth,  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw: 
tlie  feet  arc  armed  w'ith  strong  claws; 
their  pace  is  in  general  slow;  and  their 
food  is  principally  vegetable.  Of  this  or- 
der the  chief  genera  arc  the  Uliinoceros, 
the  Elephant,  the  Bradypus  or  sloth',  the 
Mymiecophagaor  ant-eater,  the  Dasypus  or 
armadillo,  and  the  Platypus  or  Ornithoryn- 
chus,  or  duckbill.  3.  The  third  order,  called 
Penr,  contains,  among  other  genera,  the 
Phoca  or  seal,  Canis  or  the  dOg,  Pclis  or 
the  cat,  Ursus  or  the  boar,  and  Erinaccus 
or  the  licdgcliog.  This  order  contains  the 
predacious  quadrupeds,  all  agreeing  in  hav- 
ing teeth  calculated  for  feeding  on  flesh. 
The  front  teeth,  which  arc  usually  six 
above  and  below,  approaching  to  a conical 
or  pointed  figure;  the  canine  teeth  arc 
long,  nnd  the  grinders  not  fiattened  at  tlio 
top.  The  claws  of  the  feet  arc  sharp,  and 
more  or  less  curved  in  the  different  species. 
•4.  The  fourth  order  is  entitled  Olires.  Tiic 
principal  character  of  the  animals  of  this 
order  consists  of  a pair  of  very  conspicu- 
ous, strong,  aiid  lengthened  tcetli,  placed 
close  togcliier  in  the  front  of  both  jaws. 
They  liavc  no  canine  teeth,  but  arc  fiv/*- 
ninhed  with  grinders  on  each  side.  This 
order  coinprt’hends  beavers,  mice,  s(juirr<‘ls, 
hares,  nnd  other  genera.  A.  The  fifth  order, 
named  i'ceern,  cnutaiiis  all  the  com- 

iminly  so  called,  ns  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
and  others.  It  also  comprises  the  eame- 
lopArd»>  tiic  deer  tribe,  the  untelnpes, 
the  musk,  and  a few  others.  The  aui- 
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the  pectoral  tins : and  the  other  two  are 
the  car/i  aptnous  fishes,  subdivided  into  the 
branchio9tei/ou9,  or  those  whose  gills  are 
destitute  of  bony  rays ; and  the  chondrop- 
terypious,  or  those  with  cartilaginous  gills. 
1.  The  fifth  of  the  order  arevsithout 

ventral  fins,  as  the  eels,  the  conger,  &c. 
*2.  The  order  Jupulare9,  includes  fish  in 
which  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  before 
the  pectoral,  as  in  the  cod-fisn  and  blenny. 
.1.  The  Tkoracici,  in  which  the  ventral  fins 
are  under  the  pectoral,  as  in  the  perch, 
mackarel,  &c.  4.  The  Abdominales,  in 

which  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  behind 
the  pectoral,  as  in  the  salmon  and  pike. 
5.  The  Branchio9teffou9  order  includes  fishes 
that  are  destitute  of  bony  rays,  &c.  6. 

The  Chondropterygious  order  consists  of 
fishes  destitute  of  bone  altogether,  and 
possessed  of  cartilage  instead.  Such  are 
the  orders.  The  generic  character  is  taken 
from  the  shape  of  the  body,  covering,  struc- 
ture, figure,  and  parts  of  the  head,  but 
chiefiy  from  the  oranchiostegous  mem- 
brane. The  specific  character  is  taken 
from  the  cirri,  jaws,  fins,  spines,  lateral 
line,  digitated  appendages,  taU,  and  colour. 
It  may  be  observed,  before  we  quit  this 
class  of  animals,  that  the  general  form  and 
structure  are  finely  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  element  in  which  they  live. 
Being  of  themselves  nearly  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  the  water  which  they 
inhabit,  their  small  fins  are  all  that  is 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  move  with 
ease,  and  steer  their  course  with  pleasure. 
V.  The  fifth  class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
ntean  system  contains  Insects.  The  study 
of  this  brancli  of  science  is  denominated 
Entomology  ; for  the  particulars  of  which 
we  therefore  refer  to  that  article.  VI.  The 
last  class  of  the  animal  kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  the  Linntean  system,  is  deno- 
minated Vbrmks  or  worms.  This  class  is 
not  only  arrangpd  the  last  in  order,  but  the 
creatures  which  it  contains,  when  com- 
pared with  those  forming  the  other  classes, 
seem  to  be  tlfc  least  perfect,  possessing 
neither  eyes,  nor  cars,  nor  head,  nor  feet. 
Many  of  them,  as  tne  corals  and  sponges, 
approach  very  near  to  vegetables;  and 
others,  as  tlie  madrepores  and  slielLfish, 
resemble,  in  their  coverings  at  least,  cer- 
tain productions  of  the  mineral  kin|^dom. 
All,  however,  may,  no  doubt,  he  considered 
as  perfectly  complete,  both  in  structure  and 
endowments,  for  the  station  which  they  arc 
designed  to  hold,  and  for  the  purposes 
which  they  are  intended  to  answer  in  the 
general  plan  of  creation.  The  class,  not- 
withstanding its  name,  Fermeg,  or  worms, 
includes  a vast  variety  of  very  different 
animals,  as  snails,  slugs,  shells,  and  their 
inhabitants;  corals;  and  an  indefinite  va- 
riety of  microscopic  animals,  called  In^u^ 
9orin,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
detected  in  waters,  in  which  vegetable  mat- 
ter of  some  kind  or  other  has  been  steeped. 
The  different  orders,  which  arc  five  in  num- 
ber, are  the  following: — 1.  Intestina:  this 
order  includes  worms  with  a filiform,  or 
thread-like  body,  of  equal  thickness,  and 

smooth  ; and  also  the  common  earth-w’orra, 
the  worms  found  in  the  intestines  of  differ- 
ent animals,  the  leech,  and  a few  others. 

2.  Mollusca:  This  order  contains  animals 
of  a simple  fonn,  naked,  that  is,  w'ithout  a 
shell,  with  members,  or  additional  parts, 
not  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  first  order. 
These  members,  however,  do  not  answer  fo 
the  feet,  or  wings,  or  fins  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  or  fishes.  In  some  they  are  called 
rap,  as  in  the  astcrias,  or  star-fish ; in 
others,  tentacula,  or  feelers,  as  in  the  sepia, 
or  cuttle-fish ; and  in  others,  as  in  the  li- 
max,  or  slug,  they  are  denominated  horns. 

3.  The  third  order  is  named  Teatacea,  or 
w'onns  of  a soft  and  simple  form,  covered 
with  a shell.  Tliese  are  characterized  by 
the  shell  or  its  calcareous  covering,  which 
each  animal  forms  for  itself  by  a concre- 
tion, or  exudation,  from  the  surface  of  the 
body.  There  are  many  different  genera  of 
shells;  and  the  study  of  this  order  of  the 
class  Venues  has  obtained  a distinct  sci- 
entific name,  namely,  Conchohgy.  This 
branch  of  natural  history  is  very  popular, 
on  account  of  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
the  shells,  and  of  the  easy  method  of  ar- 
rangingaiid  preserving  them.  Asabranch 
of  science,  the  objects  of  conchology  are 
separated  into  three  divisions,  namely,  1. 
Multivalvea,  that  is,  shells  with  many 
valves;  as  the  Chiton,  Lejias,  and  Phloas. 

2.  Bivalves,  or  shells  with  two  valves;  as, 
the  Ostrea,  oyster ; Mytilus,  mussel,  &c. 

3.  Univalves,  or  shells  with  one  valve  only, 

which  division  is  subdivided  into  those 
with  a regular  spire,  as  the  Argonauta,  the 
Nautilus,  the  Jlelix  or  snail,  &c.  4.  Zoo- 

pkyta.  This  order  comprehends  compo- 
site animals  effiorescing  like  vegetables,  in- 
cluded in  a calcareous  crust.  Many  thou- 
sands of  them  live  together,  and  are  so  con- 
nected both  by  their  calcareous  covering 
and  their  softer  fleshy  part,  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a single  production.  They  in- 
crease in  bulk,  and  mostly  branch  out  like 
plants ; and  they  may,  like  plants,  be  propa- 
gated by  slips.  We  have  already  observed, 
that  tills  order  of  animals  constitutes  a sort 
of  connecting  link  between  itself  and  tlie 
other  two  kingdoms  of  nature.  It  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions:  1.  Those  with  a 
hard,  calcareous  stem,  of  which,  among 
others,  the  madrepores  and  niilicpores  arc 
examples.  2.  Those  with  n solter  stem: 
this  division  includes  ten  genera;  of  which 
the  sponge,  the  coralline,  and  polvpus,  arc 
good  examples.  5.  In/usoria  'J'liis  order 
has  been  added  to  those  of  Linnn'us,  to  in- 
clude such  microscopirnl  worms  ns  linvc 
been  discovered  in  stagnant  or  other  w aters 
nnd  fluids.  The  animals  included  in  it  arc 
divided  into,  1.  Tliosc  that  have  external 
organs.  2.  Tliusc  without  cxteniii)  organs, 
and  flattened:  ami,  3.  Those  witlimit  ex- 
ternal organs,  and  round. In  conclusion, 

we  beg  to  refer  the  render  lo  the  different 
zoological  articles  interspersed  throughout 
this  vnluitir,  for  the  linhits,  properties,  iVc. 
of  individuals  in  encii  class,  ns  well  as  for 
numerous  observations  of  a gimerul  nature, 
wliich  it  would  be  mere  tautology  to  repeat. 
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ZO'OLITE,  an  animal  substance  petri- 
fied. 

ZOOPHYTA,  or  ZOO'PHYTE.  [See  the 
article  on  Zoology.] 

ZOON'OMY,  the  laws  of  animal  life,  or 
that  science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena 
of  animal  life,  their  causes,  consequences, 
and  relations. 

ZOOPH'ORUS,  in  ancient  architecture, 
a part  between  the  architrave  and  cornice; 
corresponding  with  the  frieze  in  modern  ar- 
chitecture. 

ZOOPHYTOL'OGY,  the  natural  history 
of  zoophytes. 

ZOOT'OMY,  comparative  anatomy,  or  the 
science  of  dissecting  the  bodies  of  beasts  ; 
the  anatomy  of  brute  animals. 

ZOIIILLE,  in  zoology,  a species  of 
viverra,  or  weasel,  having  the  back  and 
sides  marked  with  stripes  of  black  and 
white,  the  last  tinged  with  yellow ; the  tail 
long  and  bushy,  partly  white,  and  partly 
black ; the  legs  and  belly  black.  This  ani- 
mal inhabits  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America ; its  pestilential  vapour  overcomes 
even  the  panther  of  America,  and  stupifies 
that  formidable  enemy. 

ZU'MATE,  in  chemistry,  a combination 
of  the  zumic  acid,  w'ith  a salifiable  base. 

ZIJ'MIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 


procured  from  various  acescent  vegetable 
substances. 

ZUMOL'OGY,  a treatise  on  the  fermenta- 
tion of  liquors,  or  the  doctrine  of  fermenta- 
tion. 

ZUMOSIM'ETER,  or  ZYMOSrM'ETER, 
an  instrument  proposed  by  Swammerdam 
for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  fermentation 
occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  different  li- 
quids, and  the  degree  of  heat  which  they 
acquire  in  fermentation. 

ZUR'LITE,  a newly  discovered  and  im- 
perfectly described  mineral,  found  in  mount 
Vesuvius,  with  calcareous  spar.  It  occurs 
in  rectangular  prisms,  or  in  botryoidal 
masses,  of  a green  colour.  It  yields  to  the 
knife,  and  melts  with  borax  into  a black 
glass. 

ZYGODAC'TYLOUS,  an  epithet  for  an 
order  of  fowls  which  have  the  feet  furnished 
with  two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  as  the  ; 
parrot. 

ZYGO'JIA,  in  anatomy,  a hone  of  the 
head,  or  rather  a union  or  assemblage  of 
two  processes  or  eminences  of  bones ; the 
one  from  the  oa  temporia,  the  other  from  the 
08  male;  these  processes  arc  hence  termed 
the  zygomatic  processes,  and  the  suture  that 
joins  them  together  is  denominated  the  zy- 
gomatic suture. 
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ABATrOIR,  the  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  public  slaughter- houses  es- 
tablished in  Paris  by  a decree  of  Napoleon, 
in  order  that  the  cattle  should  not  be 
driven  through  the  capital,  to  the  annoy- 
ance and  danger  of  the  inhabitants.  These 
large  building  sconsist  of  slaughter-rooms, 
built  of  stone,  with  every  arrangement  for 
cleanlihess,  &c.,  and  of  ox  and  ^eep  pens. 

ABI'ETl.NE,  a resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  Slrasburgh  turpentine. 

AB'RAZITE,  a mineral  which  occurs  in 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  Capo  di  Bovo,  near 
Rome. 

ACAL'YCINE,  having  neither  calyx  nor 
flower-cup:  a botanical  term. 

ACANTHOP'ODA,  a tribe  of  coleop- 
terous insects  (beetles),  remarkable  for 
their  broadish,  flattened  legs,  armed  ex- 
teriorly witli  ^ines. 

ACCLI'.MATISE,  to  accustom  to  the 
temperature  of  a foreign  climate. 

ACEPH'ALOUS,  witliuut  a liead. 

ACEPll'ALA,  a class  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals that  have  no  apparent  head,  and  of 
which  tiie  oyster  is  an  example. 

ACEPHALOPO'DI  A,  that  species  of  par- 
tial agnesia  in  which  the  licad  and  feet 
are  wanting  or  defective. 

A'CETONE,  pyro-acctic  spirit. 

ACH'IRITE,  a mineral  consisting  of 
oxide  of  copper,  carbonate  of  lime,  silica, 
and  water. 

AC7AI ITE,  a mineral  of  a brownish  black 
colour,  opaque  and  brittle.  It  is  found  in 
Norway,  imbedded  in  granite. 

ACON'ITINE,  the  narcotic  principle  of 
the  aconite.  It  combines  with  the  acids, 
and  forms  nncrystallizable  salts, 

A'CROPY,  Imperfect  articulation. 

ACRO'MIAL,  pertaining  to  the  humeral 
extremity  of  the  shoulder-blade. 

ADENAL'GIA,  a-pain  seated  in  a gland. 

ADEN'IFORAI.  of  a gland-like  shape. 

ADIAPNEU'STIA,  diminution  or  ob- 
struction of  perspiration. 

ADIARKHCE'A,  suppression  of  any  of 
the  natural  evacuations. 

ADULA'RIA,  motinstone;  a transparent 
whltecolnured  variety  of  prismatic  felspar, 
with  a pearly  opalescence, 

ADVERSIFO'LIATE,  a botanical  term 
denoting  that  the  leaves  arc  arranged 
opposite  each  other  on  the  same  stem. 

aER'IIUES,  air  plants  ; a genus  of  per- 
ennials, natives  of  China  and  llio  East 
Indies. 

AaTHET'ICS,  the  power  of  perception 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  In  llic 
Jine  arU  it  denotes  the  science  whicli  de- 
rives the  Drst  principles  In  all  the  arts  from 
the  effects  which  certain  combinations  have 
on  the  mind,  and  links  together  with  feel- 
ing the  different  parts  of  a com|K>sllion. 

AOENA'SIA,  any  anomaly  of  organiza- 


tion, eonsisting  in  absence  or  imperfect 
development  ol  the  parts. 

AN^STHE'SIA,  a state  of  insensibility  to 
pain  in  surgical  operations,  &c.,  super- 
induced by  the  inlialation  of  certain  com- 
pound chemical  bodies,  viz.  nitrous  oxide, 
sulphuric  ether,  and  chloroform  or  per- 
chloride  of  formyle.  These  agents  are 
entirely  diflerent  from  each  oilier  in  their 
chemical  constitution ; hence  their  ele- 
mentary composition  affords  no  apparent 
clue  to  the  e.xplanation  of  their  ansesthetic 
properties, 

ALA'LIA,  defect  of  articulation. 

ALDINE  EDITIONS,  those  editions  of 
tile  Greek  and  Roman  classics  whicli  were 
printed  by  the  family  of  Aldus  Manutius, 
firs'  established  at  Venice  about  1490. 

AL'IPED,  any  animal  whose  toes  are  con- 
nected by  a membrane,  and  which  serve 
for  wings  ; as  in  the  bat, 

AL'KALOID,  a substance  possessing  some 
of  the  properties  of  an  alkali. 

ALMAN'OINE,  a beautiful  red-coloured 
mineral,  usually  termed  precious  garnet, 

ALVE'OLITE,  a marine  fossil,  occurring 
in  tile  Portland  stone,  composed  of  nume- 
rous concentric  beds,  each  formed  by  the 
union  of  hemispherical  cells. 

A L' VINE,  appertaining  to  intestinal  ex- 
cretions. 

AiNPADOU,  a species  of  agaric,  found  in 
the  trunks  of  old  trees,  whicli  when  boiled 
in  water,  dried,  beaten  with  a mallet,  and 
finally  impregnated  with  a solution  of  nitre 
and  dried,  constitutes  an  inflammable  mate- 
rial known  as  pyrotechnic  sponge,  or  Ger- 
inan  tinder. 

AM'BREINE,  a fragrant  substance  ex- 
tracted from  ambergris,  by  digestion  with 
alcohol.  Ambreic  acid  is  produced  by  heat- 
ing tills  substance  with  nitric  acid, 

AM'IDINE,  the  soluble  basis  of  starch. 

ANAN'DROUS,  plants  whose  flowers  are 
destitute  of  stamens  ; thence  called  female 
flowers. 

ANASTOMCPSIS,  inosculation  : applied 
to  the  opening  of  one  vessel  into  another, 
as  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  in  the 
animal  body. 

ANDROPET’ALOUS,  a term  used  to  de- 
scribe double  flowers,  which  arc  produced 
by  the  conversion  of  the  stamens  Into  petals, 
as  is  exemplified  in  most  double  flowers. 

ANE'SIS,  remission  or  diminution  of  the 
symptoms  that  mark  any  disease. 

ANGIOCAR'POUS,  a term  applied  to 
seed-vessels  wliicli  arc  enclosed  In  a cover- 
ing thai  does  not  form  part  of  themselves  ; 
as  the  filbert,  kc. 

A N II  El.A''ri  ON,  difficult  respiration,  with 
a sense  of  suffocation. 

ANONA'CE/E,  an  exlenslve  natural  order 
of  ever  green,  exogenous  plants,  trees,  and 
shrubs,  whose  fruit  Is  sometimes  edible. 
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ANTIHE'LIX,  tlie  inward  protuberance 
of  tlje  external  ear,  being’  a semicircle 
within,  and  almost  parallel  to  the  helix. 

AN  I'HERO"GENOUS,  an  epithet  em- 
ployed when  in  double  flowers  the  anthers 
are  converted  into  horn-like  petals, 

ANTIENNEAHE'DRAL,  a term  used 
in  crystallography,  to  denote  that  the  crystal 
has  nine  faces  on  two  opposite  sides. 

AN  riGYM'IC,  a term  applied  to  whatever 
prevents  fermentation, 

AN'TIQUATED  (in  conchology),  lon- 
gitudinally furr’owed,  but  interrupted  by 
transverse  furrows,  as  if  the  shell  had  ac- 
quired new  growth  at  each  furrow. 

APA'GYNUS,  a term  applied  to  plants 
that  fructify  only  once,  and  perish  imme- 
diately after  tliey  flower. 

APER'TOR  OC'ULI.  the  muscle  which 
raises  llte  upper  eye-lid. 

APH LOGIS'TIC,  not  inflammable.  An 
aphlogistic  lamp  is  one  in  which  a coil  of 
nlatiniim  wire  is  kept  in  a state  of  ignition 
by  vapour  of  alcohol  or  etlmr,  without 
flame. 

APLO'ME,  a mineral  of  a deep  orange 
colour,  usually  regarded  as  a variety  of 
garnet.  It  is  found  in  Siberia  and  New 
Holland. 

AP'PANAGE,  lands  appropriated  by  the 
sovereign  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  family 
as  their  patrimony,  the  reversion  being  re- 
served to  the  crown  on  failure  of  male  heirs. 

ARBORE'TUM,  a place  in  parks,  plea- 
sure-grounds, gardens,  or  nurseries,  in 
which  a collection  of  difl'erent  species  ot 
trees  is  cultivated. 

AR'BORICULTURE,  the  art  of  cultiva- 
ting trees  and  shrubs  grown  for  Umber,  or 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

ARGOL,  or  ARGAL.  crude  tartar,  which 
when  purified  is  calleu  cream  of  tartar. 

AR'I  H RODYN'IC,  pertaining  to  rheu- 
matic and  other  painful  affections  of  the 
joints. 

ASTHENOL'OGY,  the  doctrine  of  diseases 
arising  from  debility. 

ATAC'AMITE,  anative  muriate ofcopper 
found  in  alluvial  sand  in  a river  of  Peru, 
ami  named  prismatoidal  green  malachite. 

AT'ROPINE,  a highly  poisonous,  though 
tasteless,  vegetable  salt,  obtained  i^rom  the 
Alrova  belladonna. 

AU'ROCHS,  a name  given  to  the  ure-ox, 
an  animal  of  the  bovine  kind  existing  in 
Lithuania,  and  also  found  fossil  in  alluvion. 

AUTOM'ALITE,  in  mineralogy,  a variety 
of  corundrum  containing  oxide  of  zinc  anti 
alumina.  It  is  sometimes  called  Jahlunite. 

AXOT'OMOUS,  a mineralogical  term, 
signifying  cleavable  in  one  particular  direc- 
tion. 

BALL-COCK,  a hollow  globe  of  metal 
attached  to  the  end  of  a lever  which  turns 
the  stop-cock  of  a cistern  pipe,  by  floating 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  thereby  regu- 
laliiig  the  Buppiv. 

BAK'BELLATE,  a term  used  when  the 
pappus  of  composite  plants  is  bearded  by 
short,  stiff,  straight  bristles. 

BARBETTE  [Pr.],  a breastwork  of  a 
fortification,  from  which  the  cannon  maybe  i 
fired  ov#*r  tlie  parapet. 

BASIS'OLUTE,  a term  applied  to  leaves  ! 
prolonged  at  the  base  below  the  point  of  ' 
origin.  I 


BATTUE,  in  sporting,  the  surrounding 
a portion  of  a forest,  wood,  or  park,  and, 
by  beating  the  buslies  and  shouting,  en- 
deavouring to  bring  out  the  animals  in- 
tended for  the  chase. 

BET'ULINE,  a vegetable  principle  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree 
{BeUtla  alba').  It  is  of  a while  colour, 
very  light,  and  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
long  needles. 

BIARSEN'IATE,  a salt  in  which  there 
are  two  primes  of  the  arsenic  acid  to  one 
of  the  base. 

Bl ARTIC'ULATE,  consisting  of  but  two 
joints  ; applied  to  the  antenna  and  abdomen 
of  insects. 

BIBLOMA'NIA,  literally,  book-mad- 
ness; a disease  which  manifests  itself  in  an 
over  anxiety  to  obtain  old  and  scarce 
editions  of  books,  without  much  regard  to 
tlje  value  of  their  contents. 

B I- HYDRO-CARBON,  carburetled  liy- 
drogen,  or  olefiant  gas, 

BILACINTaTE,  a term  in  botany,  ap- 
plied to  a leaf  when  the  margin  is  cut  into 
two  segments. 

BILAIM'ELLATE,  aterm  in  botany,  used 
to  denote  that  the  part  is  of^the  form  of  a 
flattened  sphere  longitudinally  bifid. 

BIO'CELLATE,  an  entomological  term 
used  when  the  wing  of  an  insect  is  marked 
with  two  eye*  like  spots. 

BIPU'PiLLATE,  a term  in  entomology, 
applied  to  an  eye-like  spot  on  the  wing  of 
a butterfly,  having  two  dots  or  pupils  uitli- 
in  it  of  a different  colour. 

BITER'NATE,  a botanical  term  applied 
to  compound  leaves,  when  the  common  foot- 
stalk supports  three  secondary  petioles  on 
its  apex,  and  each  of  tlieni  bears  three 
leaflets. 

BOG-ORE,  oxide  of  iron  sometimes 
found  at  the  bottom  of  peat  mosses,  and 
probably  derived  from  the  decayed  vege- 
tables, of  which  most  of  the  mo^  is  com- 
posed. 

BOM'BAX,  the  silk  cotton-lree,  a genus 
of  arborescent  plants,  of  several  species, 
natives  of  hot  climates. 

BO'RON,  the  basis  of  boraclc  acid. 

BOY'AU,"in  fortifleation,  a ditch  covered 
witli  a parapet,  serving  as  a communication 
between  two  branches. 

BRONCOPH'ONY,  the  sound  of  the 
voice  as  heard  by  applying  the  stethoscope 
over  a large  bronchial  tube. 

BRU'CITE,  a mineral  of  a pale  brown 
colour;  called  also  cAondrodt/e  and  Armi- 
prismatic  chrysolite.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
magnesia  and  silica,  coloured  willi  oxide 
of  iron. 

BURGOUT  [Fr.],  a dish  much  cooketl  at 
sea.  It  consists  of  groats  buiiod  in  water 
till  they  hurst,  with  a little  butter. 

BU'RIN  [Fr.],  aii  instrument  of  tempered 
steel  used  for  engraving  on  copper,  kc. 
One  end  is  ground  off  obliquely  so  as  to 
produce  a pmnl,  and  the  other  inserted  iu 
a short  womleii  handle. 

BUSH'.MEN,  a name  given  bv  the  Dutch 
colonists  to  some  roaming  tribes  akin  to 
to  llic  Hottentots,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BUST-TURN  I NG-MACHINE.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  J.  Blanchard,  of  Boston,  U.S., 
has  invented  a piece  of  mechanism  by  , 
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which  nniure,  art,  eterylhing  tangible,  can 
be  cnpttHl,  with  a precision  which  defies 
llie  chisel,  even  when  guided  by  the  most 
sk:lUil  hand,  anddirectt^  by  the  most  gifted 
talent.  The  machine,  too,  can  be  gradu- 
ated so  as  to  give  reduced  copies  of  any 
statuary  ; which  shall,  in  their  miniature, 
be  perfect  and  exact  copies  of  the  originals 
in  everything  else  but  the  size, — preserving 
every  line,  furrow,  and  dimple,  and  giving 
prominence  to  musctes  and  veins,  and 
every  particular  lineament  and  feature,  in 
exact  proportion.  By  the  same  niaclilnerv, 
the  most  correct  perfect  bas-relief  profile 
likenesses  may  be  cut,  on  the  hardest  ma- 
terial and  of  any  size  required,  from  iialf 
an  inch,  to  full  life-like  size. 

BUTYRINE,  a substance  which  exists  in 
butter  (6n/ymm),  combined  with  oleine, 
steariiie,  and  a very  small  quantity  of 
butvrtc  acid. 

CALCAI'RE  GROSSIER  [Fr.],  a coarse 
limestone  often  passing  into  sand,  and 
abounding  in  marine  sliells;  it  belongs  to 
the  eocene  tertiary  period. 

CALCAI'RE  SILICIEUX  [Fr.],  acorn- 
pact  silicious  limestone,  belonging,  like  the 
calcaire  grossier,  to  the  eocene  tertiary 
period. 

CAMARIL'LA  [Sp,],  the  private  chamber 
of  die  sovereign  of  Spain.  The  term  is 
generally  applied  to  ids  or  her  immediate 
confidants,  and  is  tlien  synonymous  with 
cUqne. 

CAMPESTRAL,  pertaining  to  the  open 
Helds : applied  as  die  specific  name  of 
many  plants. 

CAM'PHINE,  a hydro-carbon,  identical 
with  pure  oil  of  turneiitiiie. 

CARPOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  botany 
which  treats  of  fruits. 

CAR'SOETYPE,  a machine,  Invented  by 
Mr.  Kingston,  for  taking  portraits  with 
great  accuracy,  and  in  an  extremely  short 
space  of  lime.  The  portrait,  Inilsshadow- 
iiigs,  is  afterwards  completed  by  art  on  a 
ground  of  marble. 

CA'SEUINI,  liie  purified  curd  of  milk  ; the 
basis  of  cheese. 

CASH'MERE,  a delicate  kind  of  woollen 
fabric  manufactured  from  the  downy  wool 
found  about  tlie  roots  of  llie  hair  of  llie 
Thibet  goat.  The  fine  ghawU  made  of  this 
material  were  firsts  Imported  from  the 
kingdom  ot  (’ashmere,  but  they  are  now 
weiT  imitated  In  this  country  and  France. 

CATACAUS^riCS,  In  optics  or  geometry, 
the  catutic  curves  formetl  by  the  refleciioii 
of  light,  in  contradistinction  to  diacanUic 
curves,  which  are  formed  by  refraction. 

CATALOGUE  RAISO.NNE'E.  a cala- 
logue  of  books  classed  under  lieads  and 
particularly  descrlbcil. 

CATIIARTINE,  a substance  of  a reddish 
colour  and  nauseous  bitter  taste,  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  senna. 

CATM'ODE,  llie  surface  at  whicli  cleclrl- 
cily  passes  out  of  a body,  supposing  Die 
current  to  move  in  the  apparent  direction 
of  Die  sun. 

CKK'ATRIN,  the  bitter  principle  of  Ice- 
land most. 

CES'PITOSF.,  In  botany,  capHose  plavtt 
are  such  as  pro«liice  many  stems  from  one 
r<K)t.  and  wliich  liave  ail  llielr  leaves  ra- 
dical, to  as  to  resemble  turff*. 
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CHART A'CEOUS,  a botanical  term  desig- 
nating the  paper-like  texture  of  most 
leaves. 

CHLO  RAL,  a new  chemical  substance, 
described  by  Liebig,  consisting  of  chlorine, 
carbon,  and  oxygen,  it  is  a limpid,  co- 
lourless liquid,  similar  in  odour  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  oily  fluid  which  ciilorine 
forms  with  olefiant  gas;  but  differs  from  it 
essentiallv  in  density  and  volatility. 

CHLO'llOFORM  [called  also  Chloro- 
formylCf  or  the  Perchloride  of  Formylc]^ 
a new  anaesthetic  agent,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  of  Kdinburgli,  and  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  sulpliuric  ether  in  surgery  and 
midwifery.  Its  constituents  are  two  atoms 
of  carbon,  one  of  liydrogen,  and  tliree  of 
chlorine,  it  is  a dense,  limpid,  colourless 
liquid,  readily  evaporating,  and  possessing 
an  agreeable,  fragrant,  fruit-like  odour, 
and  a saccharine  pleasant  taste.  As  an 
inhaled  amesthetic  agent  it  is  said  to 
possess  over  sulphuric  ether  tiie  following 
advantages : ~1.  A greatly  less  quantity  of 
cliloroforni  than  of  etlier  is  reouisite  to 
produce  tlie  anse&lhelic  effect.  2. 1 ts  action 
is  much  more  rapid  and  complete,  and 
generally  more  persistent.  3.  1 he  Inhala- 
tion and  influence  of  clilorofonii  are  far 
more  agreeable  and  pleasant  than  those  of 
ether.  4.  Its  perfume  is  not  unpleasant ; 
nor  does  it  exhale  in  a disagreeable  form 
from  the  lungs  of  the  patient,  as  so  gene- 
rally happens  from  the  use  of  sulphuric 
ether.  6.  Being  required  in  muen  less 
quantity,  it  is  much  more  portable  and 
(ransnii'ssible  than  sulphuric  ether.  6.  No 
special  kind  of  inhaler  or  instrument  is 
necessary  for  its  exhibition.  A little  of  the 
liquid  diffused  upon  the  interior  of  a 
hollow-sliapnd  sponge,  or  on  a pocket- 
handkerchief,  or  a piece  of  linen  or  paper, 
or  held  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  so  as 
to  be  fully  inlialcd,  generally  suffices  in 
about  a minute  or  two  to  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

Chloroform  may  be  made  and  obtained 
artificially  by  various  processes,  — as  by 
making  milk  of  lime,  or  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  caustic  alkali  act  upon  chloral ; — 
by  distilling  alcohol,  pyroxyllc  spirit,  or 
acetone,  wiili  chloride  of  lime;  — by  lead- 
ing a stream  of  chlorine  gas  Into  a solution 
ofcansilc  potass  in  spirit  of  wine,  &c.  It 
was  discovered  and  described  by  Soubeiran, 
ill  I831 ; and  its  composition  was  first  ac- 
curately ascertained  by  llie  distinguished 
Freiicli  clicmisi  Dumas,  in  1834  ; uiit  no 
person  (as  far  as  Dr.  Simpson  was  aware) 
iiad  used  it  by  Inhalation,  or  discovered  its 
remarkable  ana*silietlc  properties,  till  the 
date  of  his  own  experiments. 

At  a meeting  of  llie  Medical  Society  of 
London,  Dec.  6.  1847,  Dr.  Cogswell  read 
the  following  liilcresling  account  of  the 
Uiitoru  of  Chloroform,  aud  ilf  usf  as  an 
A/ftfslhrlic  /Igrnf  — “ However  Dr.  Simp- 
son’s claim  may  lie  decided  upon  as  to  tiic 
priority  of  administering  chloroform  va- 
pour, (and  it 'HOW  appears  the  honour  Is 
contested  hv  some  person  or  persons  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Bell,  willi  regard  to  the.  liunian 
subject,  ami  by  Mr.  Kloiirens  wlio  tried  it 
on  an  animal,)  he  is  certainly  cnUlled  to 
the  credit  of  giving  it  a world  wide  repu- 
tation. From  llie  iil»itorlcal  rtferences  of 
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Dr.  Pereira,  in  ilie  PharmaceuticalJotmml  \ 
lately  repubiisiied  in  the  Midicat  Gazette^  \ 
it  would  appear  that  cliloroforin  was  ob-  j 
taiiied  by  Mr.  Samuel  Guthrie,  ofSackel^s 
Harbour,  New  York,  by  distilling  a mixture  j 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  alcohol,  lie  sup-  I 
posed,  however,  that  he  had  only  procured  ! 
chloride  ofolehant  gas,  or  chloride  of  ether,  | 
by  a new  process.  His  comiminiciuion  in  i 
SillinunPs  Amevicaii  Journal  of  Science  and 
Art  for  January,  1832,  is  entitled, a ‘New  i 
Mode  of  preparing  a Spirituous  Solution  of 
Caloric  Ether;  ’ and  he  proceeds  to  stale, 
that  he  had  used  the  product  very/reely 
during  the  previous  six  mouths  to  the  point  | 
of  intoxication  ; that  he  had  found  it  sin- 

f'ularly  grateful,  producing  promptly  a 1 
ively  riow  of  animal  spirits  and  consequent  ; 


lo(|uacity,  and  leaving  little  of  the  de- 
pression consequent  on  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  ; that  it  |)roniise8  much  as  a remedy 
in  cases  requiring  a safe,  ouick,  energetic 
and  palatable  stimulus,  ami  that  for  drink- 
ing it  requires  an  equal  weight  of  water. 
Siiusequently,  Dr.  J.  Black,  of  Bolton,  in 
the  Medical  Gazette  of  September,  1833, 
has  an  arlicleon  thesame  chemical  product, 
headed  ‘Chloric  Ether;  New  Remedy  in 
Spasmodic  Asthma.’  He  calls  this  ether  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  carbon  in  alcoliol ; 
mentions  it  as  * brought  into  use  by  onr 
American  breiliren ; ’ considers  it  a most 
agreeable  and  diffusive  cordial,  and  likely 
to  be  of  service  in  spasmodic  and  adynamic 
states ; and  adds,  ‘ 1 have  used  U fre- 
quently in  doses  of  about  half  a drachm,  ac- 
cording-to  its  strength,  and  from  my  sliort 
experience  1 am  disposed  to  think  it  will 
be  of  more  positive  beneht  than  any  of  the 
muriatic  or  sulphuric  ethers.’  For  this 
reference  I am  likewise  indebted  to  Dr, 
Pereira,  Following  the  same  authority, 
we  find  that,  about  the  same  time  as  INIr. 
Guthrie,  M.  Soiibeiran  also  distilled  a mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  chloride  of  lime,  and 
after  a somewhat  erroneous  analysis,  named 
the  product  bichloric  ether.  A division  of 
his  paper  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique  for  1831,  on  tlie  combinations  of 
chlorine,  is  lieaded,  ‘ Action  du  Chlore  du 
Chaux  sur  I’Alcoho!.’  Next  Liebig  ex- 
amined the  product,  and  finding  no  hydro- 

f:en,  termed  it  cliloride  of  carbon.  Thus 
ar  its  real  composition  remained  unas- 
certained. 

“ In  1834  M.  Dumas  determined  its  true 
elemental^  constitution,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Chloroform,  wliicli,  together  with 
that  of  Perchloride  of  Formyle,  since  pro- 
proposed  by  Liebig,  it  continues  to  bear 
almost  indiflerently.  In  1842,  Dr.  Glover, 
of  Newcastle,  (a  corresponding  member  of 
this  society,  and  author  of  its  Foihergllllan 
prize  essay  on  scrophiila,)  published  In  the 
Edinburgh  ^fedicltl  and  Surgical  Journal 
an  essay  on  bromine  and  it^  compounds, 
wliich  hud  gained  liim  tlic  Harveian  prize 
of  Edinburgh.  A chapter  of  tills  puhll- 
cation  treats  of  the  ‘ physiological  pro- 
perties of  the  bromide  and  cniorlde  of 
olefiant  gus,  of  bromoform,  chloroform, 
and  iodoform.’  In  a similar  essay  of  mine 
some  years  before,  on  iodine  and  its  com- 
pounds, I liad  remarked,  that  wliereas  tlic 
physiological  action  of  the  metallic  com- 
pounds is  cliaracteriscd  sometimes  by  the 
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predominance  of  one  element,  sometimes 
of  the  other,  the  sesqui-iodide  of  carbon,  as 
it  was  called  (iodoform),  M^eius  to  throw 
off  all  connexion  with  the  group,  and  by 
its  singular  action  on  the  nervous  system 
allies  Itself  to  certain  organic  agents,*  such 
as  strychnine  and  brucine.  Struck  with 
this  result,  as  he  has  stated,  Dr.  Glover  ex- 
amined tlie  action  of  the  other  brKiiesjust 
named,  using  chloroform  particularly  as 
the  most  cliaracteristic,  and  noticed,  among 
other  effects,  that  the  lungs  become  con- 
gested, and  the  spina)  cord  loses  Its  sen- 
sibility, under  the  influence  of  this  class  of 
poisons.  He  suggested,  however,  that  their 
‘properties  were  not  unlikely  to  be  beneficial 
in  tlie  treatment  of  disease.’  There  is 
nothing  obscure  or  hesitating  in  Dr. 
Glover’s  conclusions,  which  were  promi- 
nently put  forward  in  the  press.  He  used 
the  liquid  chloroform  by  injection  into  the 
stoniacn,  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  peri- 
tonseal  cavity. 

“The  employment  of  chloroform  in  the 
form  of  vapour  is  mentioned  in  the  Phar- 
ntaceutical  Journal  for  Febuary,  1847, 
where  the  editor,  in  a note  lo  a commu- 
nication ‘On  the  Inhatalionof  the  Vapour 
of  (Sulphuric)  Ether,’  says  * Cliloric  ether 
lias  been  tried  in  some  cases  with  success ; 
it  is  more  pleasant  to  tlie  taste,  but  appears 
to  be  rather  less  powerful  in  its  effects  than 
sulpluiric  ether,’  There  is  nothing  in  the 
journal  itself  to  denote  that  this  chloric 
etlier  was  cliloroforin.  or  that  the  experi- 
mentalist was  Mr.  Bell  himself,  but  we  are 
assured  of  both  facts  by  a competent  au- 
thority in  the  Medical  Gazette,  Subse- 
quently, M.  Flourens  caused  an  animal  to 
respire  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  so  that  it 
became  unconscious  of  pain  under  a severe 
vivisection.  I have  reason  to  know  that 
Dr.  Pereira  has  been  in  the  frequent  habit 
of  using  chloroform  medicinally,  both  in 
hospital  and  in  private  practice,  for  several 
years  past.” 

Many  able  treatises  and  essays  from  the 
pensol  eminent  practitioners  have  recently 
appeared  (in  the  Lancet^  Medical  GazeUCf 
4-r.)  on  the  use  of  ether  and  chloroform 
in  surgery  and  midwifery;  and  the  results 
of  many  experiments  on  the  effects  pro- 
duced in  men  and  animals  by  the  use  of 
both  these  compounds.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  for  us  to  enter  into  details  on  that 
subject,  hut  shall  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  Dr.  Simpson’s  concluding  observa- 
tions on  the  important  question,  whether  it 
is  right  for  the  physician  to  interfere  with 
the  fearful  sufferings  and  agonies  which 
“ flesh  is  heir  lo,”  in  order  lo  save  and 
shield  his  patienbi  from  the  endurance  of 
them.  After  arguing  the  subject  from  data 
afforded  by  the  hospitals,  which  showed 
lliat  fewer  persons  died  wiio  had  the  larger 
ampulations  performed  on  tlicm  during  the 
current  year,  while  under  ctht  risation,  or 
in  an  annesthclic  stale,  than  in  anyjirc- 
ceding  year  when  this  use  of  chloroform 
and  ether  was  unpractised  and  unknown. 
— he  savs,  “Judging  from  analogy,  and 
from  wliat  is  the  fact  in  surgery.  I believe 
tiiat,  as  a counteraction  to  the  Influence  of 
pain,  the  stale  of  artificial  amesihesia  docs 
not  only  imply  a saving  of  human  sufler- 
ing,  but  a saving  also  of  human  life.”  • • • 
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**  I repeat,  that  the  condilitfnof  amesthesia 
not  onlv  actual!)'  preserves  the  patient  in 
surgical  practice  from  agony  and  torture, 
but  actually  preserves  him  too  from  (he 
chances  of  danger  and  death.  And  1 hrmiy 
believe,  that  the  superinduction  of  anaes* 
thesia  in  ob-^tetric  practice  will  yet  be  found 
to  diminish  and  remove  the  perils,  as  well 
as  the  pains  of  labour.” 

CHOLESTERIC  ACID,  a peculiar  acid 
formed  from  cholesUrine  and  nitric  acid* 
It  is  in  crystals  of  a yellowish  white  co- 
lour, scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  per- 
fectly so  in  boiling  alcohol. 

CHOLES^rCRlNE.  a pearly  substance 
found  abundantly  in  human  biliary  calculi. 

CHONDROL'OGY,  a description  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  human  bodv. 

CHORE'A,  a disease  which  manifests 
itself  in  convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs, 
and  is  commonly  called  St.  Vitus’s  dance. 

CICERO'NE  [Ital.],  any  individual  who 
acts  as  a guide. 

CIL'ERY,  in  architecture,  ornaments  of 
foliage  and  drapery  on  the  lieads  of  co- 
lumns. 

CLINK'STONE,  PhonoHte;  a kind  of 
felspathic  rock,  which  yields  a metallic 
sound  wtien  struck. 

CLINOM'ErER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  dip  of  mineral  strata. 

CLUNCH,  the  name  given  to  an  indurate 
clay  found  dividing  the  coal-seams. 

COAG'ULU.M,  ilie  tenacious  substance 
formed  from  a fluid  by  coagulation. 

CONCERTANTE  [Ital.],  those  parts  of 
a musical  composition,  which  continue 
throughout  the  piece. 

CONCETTI  [Ilai.],  ingenious  but  mis- 
placed thoughu  or  terms  of  expression. 

COUNTERSINK,  to  make  a cavity  in 
timt>er-work  for  the  reception  of  a plate  of 
iron,  or  the  head  of  a screw  or  bolt. 

COVMN,  in  law,  a collusive  agre^ement 
between  two  or  more  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
third  person. 

CROKE,  in  commerce,  a hundred  lacs 
of  rupees. 

CROTON'IC  ACID,  an  acid  obtained 
from  croton  oil. 

CYANOM'ETER,  an  Instrument  con- 
trived by  Saussure  for  determining  the 
deepness  of  (he  tint  of  the  atmosphere. 

CVT'ISINE,  a bitter,  nauseous,  and  poi- 
sonous principle,  detected  in  the  seeds  of 
the  laburnum. 

DAMMAR,  a kind  of  resin  or  indurate 
pitch,  exuding  spontaneously  from  various 
trees,  indigenous  to  most  of  (he  Indian 
Islands.  There  are  several  sorts,  and 
among  them  one  which  is  in  common  use, 
railed  damar-pUcht  or  white  resin. 

DEBA'CLE  [Fr.],  a geological  term,  to 
designate  a violent  nisn  of  waters,  which, 
overcoming  all  opposing  barriers,  carries 
with  Itstones,  rocks,  &c«,  and  spreads  them 
in  all  directions. 

UECARBONIZATION  (of  cast-iron), 
a process  resorted  to  in  order  to  convert 
cast-iron  into  steel  and  malleable  iron. 

DECO.M'POSITE,  a botanical  term  ap- 

fdieil  to  leaves  of  plants,  when  the  primary 
eaf  is  so  divided  tliat  each  part  forms  a 
compound  leaf ; and  to  flowers  which  con- 
tain williin  a common  calyx  several  lliat 
are  smaller. 


DER'MATOID  or  DER'MOID,  resem- 
bling skin, 

DERMATOL'OGY  or  DERMOL'OGY,  a 
discourse  or  treatise  of  tiie  skin. 

DERMOG'RAPMY,  the  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the  skin. 

DIaCRIT'IC  (marks),  marks  used  to 
distinguish  letters,  between  the  forms  of 
whicii  much  similarity  exists. 

DIATH'ESIS,  a natural  predisposition  to 
certain  diseases. 

DICfl'ROISM,  a property  of  certain 
crystallized  bodies,  of  appearing  under 
two  distinct  colours,  according  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  light  is  transmitted 
thruugl)  tliem. 

DR'GITALINE,  a powerful  poison,  de- 
rived from  the  digitalis  purpurea.^  or  fox- 
glove. 

DO LAB'R ! FORM,  hatchet-shaped,  I n 
botany,  applied  to  leaves  which  aie  cy- 
lindrical at  the  base,  grow  broader  at  the 
upper  part,  and  are  thick  on  one  edge  and 
very  thin  on  the  other. 

ETISTEDD'FOD  (from  the  Welsh  eisteddf 
to  sit).  The  assemblies  of  the  Welsli  bards. 

E'LAINE  OR  O'LEINE,  the  oily  prin- 
ciple of  fatty  substances,  which  may  be 
expelled  by  pressure,  or  by  digesting  the 
fat  in  boiling  alcoiml ; as  it  cools,  tiie  ste- 
arine  precipitates,  and  (he  elaine.  collects 
upon  tiie  surface  of  the  supernatant  liquor. 

ELATF/RITE,  a bituminous  mineral, 
brown,  massive,  and  elastic:  it  is  some- 
times termed  mineral  caoutchouc. 

ELECTRIC  TEL'EGRAPH.  At  the 
late,  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
the  learned  cliairinan.  Sir  R.  H.  Iiiglis, 
thus  adverted  to  the  progress  of  the  ^ec- 
Iric  Telegraph,  from  a report  presented  to 
the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of 
New  Brunswick,  relative  to  a project  for 
constructing  a railway,  and  with  it  a line  of 
electro-raagnetic  telegraph,  from  Halifax 
to  Quebec : — 

'rini  system,”  said  Sir  R.  H.  1 nglis,  **  is 
daily  extending.  It  was,  however,  in  the 
United  States  of  America  that  it  was  first 
adopted  on  a great  scale,  by  Prof.  Morse, 
in  18(4;  and  it  is  tliere  that  it  is  now  al- 
ready dexeloped  most  extensively.  Lines 
for  above  1,300  miles  are  in  action,  and 
connect  liiose  States  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Canadian  provinces ; and  it  is  in  a course 
of  development  so  rapid,  that,  in  the  words 
of  tiie  re|>ort  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  niy  dis- 
tinguisiied  friend,  his  Excellency  Sir  VV. 
E.  Colebrookc,  UieGf»vernor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, to  wiiich  I have  just  adverted,  * No 
schedule  of  telegraphic  lines  cun  now  be 
relied  upon  for  a month  in  succession,  as 
hundreds  of  miles  may  be  added  in  tliat 
■pace  of  time.  So  easy  of  attainment  does 
such  a result  appear  to  be,  and  so  lively  Is 
llie  Interest  felt  in  its  accomplislimeiit,  that 
it  Is  scarcely  doubtful  tliat  the  wliole  of  ilie 
populous  parts  of  the  United  Stales  will, 
wlihiii  two  or  three  years,  be  covered  with 
a network  like  a spider’s  weh,  suspending 
its  principal  threads  upon  important  points 
along  the  sea-board  or  the  Atlantic  on  one 
side,  ami  upon  similar  noiiiis  along  tlie 
lake  frontier  on  the  oilier.’  I am  in- 
debted to  the  same  report  for  another  fncl, 
which  I think  tiie  AH«ociation  will  regard 
with  c(|ual  Interest:  ’ Tlie  coiifldence  in 
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the  efficiency  of  lelegrapliic  comnuinicaiion 
has  now  become  so  established^  that  the 
most  important  commercial  transactions 
daily  transpire,  by  its  means,  between  cor- 
respondents several  liundred  miles  apart. 
Ocular  evidence  of  this  was  afforded  me  by 
a communication  a few  minutes  old  between 
a merchant  In  Toronto  and  his  corre- 
spondent in  New  York,  distant  about  632 
miles.’  I am  anxious  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  which  other 
classes  also  may  experience  from  this  mode 
of  communication,  as  1 find  it  in  the  same 
report.  When  the  Hibernlasteamer  arrived 
in  Boston,  in  January  18-17,  will)  the  news 
of  the  scarcity  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  with  heavy 
orders  for  agricultural  produce,  the  farmers, 
in  the  interior  of  the  States  of  New  Yoik, 
— informed  of  llie  state  of  things  by  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph — were  thronging  tlie 
streets  of  Albany  with  innumerable  team- 
loads of  grain  almost  as  quickly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Boston  as  the  news 
of  that  arrival  could  ordinarily  have  reached 
them.  I may  add,  that  irrespectively  of  all 
its  advantages  to  the  general  community, 
the  system  appears  to  give  already  a fair 
return  of  interest  to  the  individuals  or 
companies  who  have  invested  their  capital 
in  its  application.” 

Prof.  Morse  slates,  as  the  result  of  im- 
provements in  tins  Telegraph,  the  Pre- 
sident’s message,  entire,  on  the  subject  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  was  transmitted  with 
perfect  accuracy  at  the  rate  of  99  letters 
per  minute.  His  skilful  operators  in  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  printed  these  cha- 
racters at  the  rate  of  98,  101,  111,  and  one 
of  them  actually  printed  117  letters  per 
minute.  He  must  be  an  expert  penniah 
who  can  write  legibly  more  than  100  letters 
per  minute;  consequently,  this  mode  of 
communication  equals,  or  nearly  equals, 
ihe  ?)iost  expeditions  mode  of  recording 
thought, 

EM'ISSORY  (ducts),  those  ducts  which 
convey  fluids  out  of  the  body  to  certain 
veins. 

ENDO"GENOUS,  an  epithet  for  plants, 
the  growth  of  whose  stems  takes  place  by 
additions  from  within,  opposed  to  exo- 
genous, 

E'OCENE,  a geological  term,  designating 
one  of  the  marine  formationsof  the  tertiary 
series.  There  are- four  terms  — Eocene^ 
Miocenct  Older  Pliocene^  and  AVtcer  Pli- 
ocenCf  — fohnded  on  the  proportions  which 
their  fossil  shells  bear  to  marine  shells  of 
existing  species  ; in  the  Eocene  these  are 
less  numerous  than  in  any  of  the  others, 
and  are  thereby  considered  to  indicate  the 
commencement  of  the  existing  state  of 
animate  creation. 

EI^'IGENE,  a term  applied  to  forms  of 
crystals  not  natural  to  the  substances  in 
which  they  are  found. 

EP'IGRAPH,  an  Inscription  on  a monu- 
ment, explanatory  of  its  ouject,  destination, 
kc. 

ESCAPA'DE,  unconscious  impropriety  of 
speech  or  behaviour. 

ETHER,  as  a means  for  rendering  sur- 
gicul  operotions  painless,  — In  the  flrst 
week  of  Jannary  1847,  the  first  experiment 
was  made  in  England,  of  employing  the 


inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  Sulphuric  Ether 
as  a means  of  rendering  surgical  operations 
painless.  The  application  is  of  American 
I origin,  and  was  first  introduced,  a few 
I months  previously,  by  Dr.  Morton,  a den- 
tist, of  Boston,  if.  S.,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
I niiinicaled  to  Dr,  Bool,  of  Gower  Street. 

I By  this  gentleman  this  discovery  was  de- 
scribed on  tiie  17th  of  December,  to  Mr. 

, Robinson,  the  surgeon-dentist,  also  of 
Gower  Street ; who,  on  the  following  day, 
operated  upon  a young  lady  thrown  into 
sleep  by  the  inhalaiion,  during  which  a 
molar  tooth  was  extracted  from  her  lower 
jaw.  The  inlialation  occupied  a inimiie 
and  a half,  and  liie  patient’s  recovery  from 
sleep  another  minute.  Dr.  Boot  ques- 
\ tioned  her  respecting  the  tootli,  and  ohe 
I expressed  her  great  surprise  at  finding  that 
: it  was  removed.  She  said  that  all  she  had 
felt  was  merely  a sensation  of  cold  around 
! the  tooth,  a sensation  which  was  caused, 
perhaps,  by  the  coldness  of  the  extracting 
instrument.  The  full  effect  of  the  vapour 
is  produced  in  from  one  to  two  or  three 
minutes  generally,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
ceived, tlie  operation  is  performed.  The 
use  of  sulphuric  ether,  however,  as  an 
aneeHhetic  agents  has  since  been  in  a mea- 
sure superseded  by  Chloroform, 

EXO"GENOUS,  a botanical  term  ap- 
plied to  plants  which  increase  by  succes- 
sive external  additions  of  their  wood,  in 
contradistinction  to  eiidogenous. 

EX'OSMOSE,  a term  denoting  the  pas- 
sage outward  from  within,  of  gases,  &c., 
through  porous  membranes. 

FAU'NA,  a general  terra  by  which  Ihe 
whole  of  the  animals  peculiar  to  a couiitiy 
are  designated. 

FLO'KA,  the  term  used  to  designate  the 
plants  which  are  peculiar  to  a country. 

FRIGIDA'RIUM,  in  ancient  architec- 
ture, the  apartment  in  which  the  cold  bath 
stood. 

FUE'ROS,  the  term  by  which  in  Spain 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  certain  pro- 
vinces are  distinguished. 

FUT''roCKS (corrupted  from  foot-hoohs')^ 
in  naval  architecture,  the  lower  umbers 
raised  over  the  keel  that  hold  tlie  ship  to- 
gether. The  small  shrouds  in  a sliip’s 
rigging,  passing  from  the  mainmast,  fore- 
mast, and  mizenmast  shrouds,  to  those  ol 
the  topmast,  are  always  termed  fuUock 
shrouds, 

FORMYLE,  a chemical  compound,  the 
hypothetical  radical  of  formic  acid,  first 
discovered  in  the  red  ant  (formica  rufa'), 
and  hence  named.  It  is  now  obtained  from 
starch,  sugar,  and,  indeed,  from  most  other 
vegetable  substances. 

uASTRO-ENTERITIS,  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines. 

GEMIMA'CEOUS,  a botanical  term  ap- 
plied to  a flower  stalk  which  grows  out  of 
a leaf  bud. 

GEMM IP'AROUS,  an  epithet  applied  to 
plants  and  animals,  which  can  be  propa- 
gated bv  shoots,  as  most  of  the  polypi, 

GERMAN  SILVER,  an  alloy  of  nickel, 
zinc,  and  copper.  It  is  sometimes  called 
udiite  copj>er, 

GHAUT,  a pass  through  a mountain  : In 
the  East  Indies  the  word  is  used  to  denote 
any  extensive  chain  of  hills. 
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GHEE,  a liquid  butter,  made  in  the  East 
Indies  from  the  milk  of  biid'alnts. 

GLAU'COUS,  of  a gray  blubh  colour; 
applied  to  leaves,  jcc.  of  plants  which  are 
covered  witli  a fine  sea-grten  mealiness,  as 
seen  on  the  underside  of  cabbuge-leavcs, 
&c. 

G LY CYR'RH  IZ I N E,  the  saccharine  juice 
of  liquorice. 

GONIOMET'RICON,  an  instrument  to 
enable  persons  unskilled  in  drawing  to  find 
the  perspective  direction  of  the  vanishing  or 
receding  lines  of  objects.  The  mode  of  using 
Che  instrument  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Earl : 
— Place  the  instruinent  between  the  eye  and 
the  object  to  be  outlined,  wltich  is  done  by 
holding  it  with  the  huger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand,  at  a point  between  tlie  top  of  the 
arc  and  the  universal  joint.  It  is  tlien  fixed 
in  that  position  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees 
with  the  line  of  vision  ; a task  accomplished 
by  taking  a smaii  ivory  acorn  attaciied  to 
the  instrument  by  a string,  and  placing  it 
firmly  between  the  teeth,  when  the  con- 
necting string  is  stretched  to  its  fullest 
teiiBion.  This  done,  the  inslruinent  is 
moved  till  one  of  the  indicators  coincides 
with  (he  line  whose  downward  or  upward 
direction  it  is  sought  to  ascertain.  That 
|K)int  discovered,  the  instrument  is  laid  flat 
on  the  drawing-paper  with  tlie  horizontal 
bar  parallel  with  its  lower  line,  and  gently 
moved  to  tlie  required  position,  when  llie 
line  of  direction  is  ruled  off  from  the  edge 
of  (he  indicator.  The  bottom  of  the  in- 
strument is  set  with  divisional  points,  to 
assist  in  sketching  the  proportions  of 
tigures,  trees,  and  objects  oi  irregular  form 
or  outline. 

GUILLOCIIE  (Fr.),  in  architecture,  an 
ornainent  composed  of  continuous  curved 
fllleU. 

GUN  COTTON,  an  explosive  compound 
of  vegetable  origin,  combined  witli  certain 
acids;  it  is  applicable  to  mining  purposes 
and  to  projectiles,  and  is  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  gun;*owder.  1 he  best  cotton 
for  the  purpose  is  said  to  be  (hat  wiiich  is 
freed  from  extraneous  matter'*;  and  it  is 
desirable  to  operate  on  the  clean  fibres  in 
a dry  >*(ate.  The  acids  are,  nitric  acid  of 
from  IM.'i  to  1*50  specific  gravity,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  of  1*85  si»ecific  gravity.  Tlie 
achls  are  mixed  togetfier  in  tlie  proportion 
of  one  measure  of  nitric  acid  to  three  mea- 
sures of  sulphuric  acid,  in  any  suitable  or 
convenient  vet^sel  not  liable  to  be  affected 
by  tlie  ai'ids,  A great  degree  of  heat  being 
generated  by  the  mixture,  It  is  left  to  com 
until  Its  temperature  fall  60  or  50  degrees 
Faiir.  The  cotton  is  (lien  immersed  in  It; 
and,  in  order  tint  It  may  become  Iho- 
roiiglily  Impregnated  or  saiunted  with  the 
achis,  it  Is  stirred  wilh  a rml  of  glass  or 
other  material  not  affected  by  the  acids. 
The  cotton  should  he  introduced  inasoiieii 
a state  as  practicable.  The  acids  are  liieii 
poiireil  or  drawn  off,  and  ihec^dtoii  gently 
pn  s**»'d  by  a pre^ser  of  glazi'd  eartiienware 
to  prisw  out  the  acid«,  after  which  It  is 
covered  up  In  the  vessel,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  an  hour.  Iiissnbserpienlly 
washed  in  a continuous  flow  of  water,  iiiilii 
the  presence  of  tlie  acids  Is  not  ftidicated 
by  tlie  ordinary  test  of  litmus  paper,  'lo 
remove  any  uiicombinecl  (mrllons  of  Ihe 

acids  which  may  remain  after  the  cleansing 
process,  the  patentee  dips  the  cotton  in  a 
wcak'solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  com- 
posed of  one  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potash 
to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  partially  dries 
it  by  pressing,  as  before.  The  cotton  is 
then  iiiglily  explosive,  and  may  be  used  in 
that  state;  but,  to  increase  its  explosive 
power,  it  is  dipped  in  a weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  and,  lastly,  dried  in  a 
room  lieatcd  by  liot  air  or  steam  to  about 
loO  degrees  Fahr. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Gun- 
Cotton  in  Fire-arms,  — These  have  been 
thus  summed  up  by  Professor  Brande,  In  a 
paper  read  by  him  to  Die  Royal  Institution. 
The  disadvantages  are:  — that  the  effects 
are  less  regular  than  tliose  of  gunpowder; 
that  it  is  more  dangerous,  because  inflaming 
at  a lower  temperature ; that  it  does  not 
take  fire  when  compressed  in  tubes;  that  it 
bums  slowly  in  all  kinds  of  cartridges; 
that  guns  and  pistols  must  be  altered  to 
admit  of  its  use ; that  it  is  not  adapted  for 
the  use  of  tlie  army  ; that  the  barrel  of  tlie 
guii  is  moistened  by  the  water  produced 
during  combustion.  The  advantages,  on 
the  outer  hand,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

— its  extreme  cleanliness,  leaving  no  re- 
sidue after  combustion;  Us  freedom  from 
all  bad  smell ; tlie  facility  and  the  safety  of 
its  preparation  ; tlie  possehSing  treble  tlic 
force  of  gunpowder  its  explosion  pro- 
ducing no  smoke  and  less  noise  tiian  that 
of  gunpowder;  Us  filamentary  nature  ad- 
mitting of  Us  being  used  overhead  in  mining 
operations;  its  not  being  liable  (as  a gra- 
nulated substance  is)  to  tlie  accidents  of 
leakage;  Us  occasioning  very  little  recoil. 

— Atnenatim, 

GUR'RY,  a native  fortification  in  India, 
generally  consisting  of  a wall  flanked  witli 
lowers. 

GUTTA  PER'CHA,  a vegetable  sub- 
stance derived  from  the  sap  and  milky 
juice  of  a tree  belonging  to  the  naturai 
order  Sapoiarat  found  in  abundance  in  the 
island  of  Singapore,  and  in  some  dense 
forests  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  Malayan 
peninsiiia.  The  tree  attains  a considerable 
size,  even  as  large  as  six  feet  in  diameter; 
is  plentiful  In  Sarawak,  and  most  probably 
all  over  the  island  of  Borneo.  'I’he  timber 
is  too  loose  and  open  for  building  pur- 
poses; but  the  tree  bears  a fruit  wliich 
yields  a concrete  oil,  used  for  food.  Gutta 
Perclia  quickly  coagulates  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  For  collecting  tlic  sap  tlie  trees 
are  felled,  barked,  md  left  ilry  and  useless: 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  Is  the  average 
produce  of  one  tree;  hut  so  great  U the 
demand  for  the  article,  liial  tlie  forests 
will  soon  be  cleared  of  the  Gotta  trees: 
whereas,  it  is  believed  tlial  a coiiHiant  and 
iiioderale  supply  might  be  secured  by  In- 
cisions in  the  bark,  as  in  tlie  case  of  caout- 
1 chouc.  The  Gutta  is  received  In  scra|is. 
' or  in  rolls  of  thin  layers.  It  Is  first  freed 
> from  iiii(>uri(les  by  deviliing  or  kneading  in 
1 hot  water,  when  it  la  left  soft  ami  plastic, 
! ami  of  a whitish  grey  colour.  When  tlms 
prepared,  the  Gutta  has  many  curious  pro- 
pertie«.  Below  (he  (em))erature  of  60  deg. 
It  is  as  hard  as  wood,  hut  It  will  soon  re- 
ceive an  Indentation  from  (lie  finger-nal). 
VMieii  softened  In  hot  water,  U may  easily 
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be  cut  and  moulded ; and  it  will  harden  as 
it  cools,  to  its  tormer  rigidity  ; and  it  may 
be  softened  and  hardened  any  number  of 
times  without  injury  to  tlie  material.  Un- 
like caoutchouc,  it  has  little  elasticity  ; 
but  it  has  such  tenacity,  tliat  a slip,  oile- 
eighth  of  an  inch  substance,  sustained 
42  lbs.  weight,  and  only  broke  with  a 
pressure  of  56  lbs.  When  drawn  out,  it 
remains  without  contracting.  It  seems 
indeed,  likely,  at  no  distant  day,  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  caoutchouc  in  many  articles 
of  manufacture,  and  to  be  applied  to  many 
more  for  which  caoutcljouc  is  wholly  un- 
suitable. Like  caoutchouc,  it  is  of  astrungly 
adliesive  or  agglutinating  quality,  and  per- 
fectly repellent  of  water  j but  it  is  advan- 
tageously distinguished  trom  it  in  being 
entirely  free  from  stickiness  when  dry,  in 
being  nearly  inodorous,  in  resisting  tlie 
action  of  grease  and  oil,  in  mixing  readily 
with  paints,  pigments,  and  other  colouring 
matters;  ami,  above  all,  in  becoming,  by 
mere  immersion  in  warm  water,  so  soil  and 
ductile,  that  it  may  without  further  treat- 
ment be  kneailed,  or  moulded,  or  rolled 
out,  or  pressed  into  any  desired  shape,  or 
even  spun  into  thread!  It  may  be  sul- 
phurized, too,  like  caoutchouc,  and  ren- 
dered thereby  equally  proof  against  all 
variations  of  temperature.  In  solution, 
Gutta  Percha  is  applied  for  water-proofing 
cloth.  It  is  likewise  used  in  numerous 
purposes  for  which  leather  is  used,  in  mas- 
tics and  cements,  &c. ; in  short,  it  pro- 
mises to  become  as  important  an  article  of 
commerce  as  caoutchouc  itself. 

HEIGHTS.  — To  obtain  heights ^ build- 
ings which  cannot  be  measured. — Take  any 
two  rods  of  unequal  length,  place  the  sliort 
rod  at  any  convenient  distance  from  the 
building,  and  the  long  rod  at  such  adistance 
from  it,  that  looking  over  the  short  rod  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  the  top  of  the  long 
rod  shall  cut  that  siglit.  Then  say,  as  the 
distance  between  the  rods  is  to  the  height 
of  the  long  rod  over  the  short  one,  so  Is  the 
distance  of  the  long  rod  from  the  building 
to  the  height  of  the  building;  to  which 
result  add  the  short  rod,  and  wu  will  have 
the  height  of  the  building.  — The  Builder. 

HEMIG'AMOUS,  a term  in  botany,  em- 
ployed when  of  two  florets  on  the  same 
spikelet  one  is  neuter,  aud  the  other  uni- 
sexual. 

HETEROCEKHALOUS,  a term  applied 
to  flowers,  when  in  the  same  individual,  the 
heads  of  some  flowers  are  male,  and  others 
female. 

HETEROCHRO'MOUS,  a term  applied  to 
a flower  head,  when  the  colours  of  the  florets 
are  difl'erent. 

HE'I'EROG'AMOUS,  in  composite  plants, 
when  the  florets  are  ot  difl'erent  sexesin  the 
head. 

IIETEROM'EROUS,  when  one  leg  has  a 
difl'erent  structure  from  another. 

HIP'PURrrES,  a genus  of  fossil  bivalve 
shells,  of  a conical  shape,  some  of  which 
have  been  found  in  chalk. 

IIOMOCIIRO’MOUS,  a botanical  term, 
denoting  that  the  florets  In  the  same  flower- 
liead  are  of  the  same  colour. 

HUM'BOI.DITE,  a rare  mineral,  named 
in  honour  of  Humboldt.  It  occurs  in  small 
and  nearly  colourless  crystals.  Irregularly 

aggregated,  and  apparently  containing  the 
same  elements  as  aalholile. 

HYDROBROM'IC  ACID,  an  acid  com- 
posed of  equal  volumes  of  liydrogen  and 
bromine. 

HYGETNISM,  a much  abused  term,  but 
which,  properly  used,  means  the  right  ap- 
plication of  medical  science  to  the  preser- 
vation or  restoration  of  health. 

HYLOXO'ISM,  the  doctrine  that  matter 
lives. 

HY'PERTROPHY,  a morbid  increase  in 
any  organ,  without  change  in  the  nature 
of  its  substances. 

INTEROS'SEOUS  MUSCLES,  the  small 
muscles  between  the  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  for  moving  the  fingers  and  toes. 

INTERSCEN'DENT,  an  algebraic  term, 
expressive  of  quantities,  the  exponents  of 
whose  powers  are  irrational.  They  are  a 
mean,  as  it  were,  between  algebraic  and 
transcendental  quantities. 

ISOTH'ERAL,  a term  applied  to  those 
lines  drawn  on  amap  through  placeshaving 
the  same  summer  temperature, 

ISOTHER'MAL,  having  equal  tempera- 
ture. Isothermal  lines  are  those  drawn  on  a 
map  through  places  having  the  same  annual 
mean  temperature.  These  lines  are  grouped 
by  geographers  into  zones  or  bands,  to 
avoid  confusion,  and  called  isothermal 
zones, 

Kl'NTC  ACID,  sometimes  called  Cis- 
cho'nio  Acid,  being  obtained  from  the 
cinchona  bark.  It  forms  salts  called  ki- 
?iales. 

LAB'RADORITE,  or  Ljlbradob  Fel- 
spar, a mineral  found  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  a variety  of  opaline  felspar,  distin- 
guished by  its  reflecting  very  beautiful 
colours,  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  light  fails  on  it. 

LANGUENTE  [Ital.],  a musical  term, 
signifying  that  the  passage  is  to  be  per- 
formed softly,  or  languishingly. 

LIG’NIN,  the  fibrous  portio'n  of  wood 
freed  by  digestion  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
hydrochloric  acid,  alkaline  ley,  and  chlo- 
rine, from  everything  which  these  re-agents 
are  capable  of  taking  up. 

LITHOG'LYPHITE,  a fossil  which  has 
the  appearance  of  being  engraved  or  shaped 
by  art. 

LONDON  CLAY  (the  Calcaire  grassier 
of  the  French),  a bluish  clay  lying  liiimedl- 
ateiy  over  the  plastic  clay  aud  sand.  It 
belongs  to  the  eocene  periorl,  and  abounds 
with  lossil  remains,  especially  of  reptilfs, 
fish,  and  testacea. 

LOCIM'ETER,  an  apnaratus  for  mea- 
suring the  intensity  of  light  proceeding 
from  difl'erent  bmlies. 

MACROM'ETER,  a mathematical  instru- 
ment contrived  to  measure  inaccc-ssible  ob- 
jects, by  means  of  two  reflectors  on  a coni' 
mon  sextant. 

MAR'SUl'lTE,  a genus  of  Crenoidea 
found  in  thechalkof  Sussex,  M illshire, and 
■Yorkshire,  aud  bearing  some  resemblance 
in  shape  to  a purse. 

MAS'SICO'F,  the  yellow  oxidcof  lead.  H 
is  prepared  by  calcination  of  white  lead  ; 
and  by  further  calcination  It  becomes  mi- 
nium, or  red  lead. 

MECHLO'IC  ACID,  an  acid  formerl  by 
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paAsin?  a current  of  chlorine  over  meconine 
intiis4«)it. 

iMKCON'lC  ACID,  an  acid  obtained 
from  mccoJiinm  (opium),  it  crystallizes  in 
white  transparent  scales,  and  U converted 
into  oxalic  acid  by  dilute  iiiiric  arid. 

MEG'ASCOPE,  an  optical  iiisinimcnt  for 
the  examination  of  bodies  of  large  dimen> 
sions. 

M EL'AN  ITE,  the  black  garnet ; a mineral 
of  a vehety  black  colour,  found  in  the 
basalt  of  Bohemia,  and  ina  rockat  Frescati, 
near  R'une. 

M EMBRANOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  ana- 
tomy wliicii  treats  of  the  membranes  of  the 
bodv. 

Mc/LECULES,  the  smallest  particles 
into  %vliich  a mass  can  be  conceived  to  be  | 
divided.  They  are  either  iultgraul  or  ron- : 
UUuenti  the  former  being  the  smallest' 
particle  into  which  a simple  body  cun  be 
conceived  to  be  dividetl,  or  into  which  a 
compound  body  can,  without  being  resolved  | 
into  its  eiemenU  ; the  latter  are  the  mole* 
cules  of  each  element  which  form  an  iiite- 1 
grant  molecule  of  a compound. 

MONUPOL'YLOGUE,  an  entertainment  j 
in  which  a single  performer  sustains  many 
char:icler«i. 

M()NOTHAL'MOUS,  in  conchology,  one 
chambered,  i.  c.  wlieii  the  chamber  of  the 
shell  is  not  tlivided  by  partitions. 

MONO  I’HE'ISM.  the  doctrine  or  belief 
of  the  exi^tellce  ot  one  god  only,  opposed 
to  polutheisiHp  or  phiraliiy  of  gods. 

MORA'INE,  tlie  stony  detritus  found  at 
the  bases  of  glaciers  in  Switzerland. 

MU^rULE,  a projecting  ornament  of  the 
Doric  cornice,  which  occupies  tlie  place  of 
the  mo<liillon  In  the  other  orders,  and  is 
signed  to  represent  the  ends  of  rafters. 

MV'RICINE,  the  Ingredient  of  wax 
which  remains  after  digollon  in  alcohol. 

MYROX'YLON,  the  balsam  tree  of  Tolu 
(.^Jyroxylon  orrMi/ernm),  which  affords  the 
Fertiviaii  balsam.  'I'liere  are  three  sorts 
of  the  balsam,  that  of  inclHion,  the  dry 
balsam,  and  the  balsam  of  lotion. 

^050L'0GY,  a ciassificaiion  of  diseases, 
with  names  and  Ueniiiliuns,  according  to 
the  distinctive  character  of  each  class, 
order,  genus,  and  species. 

NOyi  ALGY,  a vtyiement  desire  to  re- 
turn to  one’s  native  country,  attended 
with  melancholy,  want  of  appetite,  and 
other  symptoms  indicative  of  the  restless 
and  unhappy  statu  of  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

NOS'TOC,  a vegetable  jelly  of  a greenish 
colour,  freqiiciiily  seen  on  sandy  soils  in 
tuimner,  immediately  after  rain,  it  U 
vernaculariy  named  witche$^  huitrr, 

NUl/l.Ali,  the  name  given  in  India  to  a 
natural  canal,  or  small  branch  of  a river. 

OASr,  a kiln  for  drying  hops. 

OLIV'IMPE,  an  ore  of  cop|K*r  of  an 
olive-grccii  colour.  It  Is  a hydrated  phos- 
phate of  copj»er,  occurring  with  quartz,  in 
micaceous  clay-slate. 

OMOC'OrYLE,  the  cavity  In  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  neck  of  (lie  scapula,  In 
which  the  head  of  tlie  humerus  is  articu- 
lated. 

OPHICI.EI'DE,  a powerful  ba*H  wind 
invtrument  (of  modern  introduction)  In  a 
**  brass  band.” 


OR'GANZINE,  a description  of  silk  iisu- 
I allv  imported  from  Italy  into  tliis  country. 

ORNITH'OLITE,  a fossil  bird.  The 
name  is  uUo  applied  to  Ktones  of  various 
colours,  bearing  the  ligure  of  birds. 

I OXY'OFHY,  the  laculty  of  seeing  more 
acutely  than  is  usual,  froili  a preternatural 
seiiKibiiily  of  ihe  retina. 

PALitOG  RAPHY,  the  art  and  practice 
of  describing  ancient  manuscripts,  inscrip- 
tions, &c. 

PALiEONTOL'OGY,  the  study  of  fossil 
remains,  wliether  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin. 

PALM  WINE,  a liquor  obtained  in  the 
East  Indies  by  the  incision  of  a species  of 
the  palm.  It  is  there  called  toddy* 

PaL’NINE,  a while  substance  somewhat 
resembling  wax  when  first  obiaiiied,  but 
which  hardens  by  being  kept,  and  assumes 
a resinous  appearance.  It  dissolves  in  al- 
cohol and  eliier,  and  supoiiifies  with  potash 

IpANOPHO'BIA,  that  kind  of  melancholy 
which  ischietly  characterized  by  groundless 
fears. 

PANSTER'EORA'MA,  tlie  model  of  any 
town  or  country  in  cork,  wood,  plaister, 
or  any  other  malertal. 

PANTECH'N  ICON,  a repository  or  ware- 
house where  every  kind  of  workmansliip  is 
exposed  for  sale. 

PARACROS'  I'IC,  a poetical  composition 
in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  verse 
I should  contain  in  order  all  Ihe  letters  with 
' which  tlie  succeeding  verses  commence. 

I’AS'SIM,  a word  of  reference  in  books, 
8iguif>iiig  here  and  there;  tliruughoul;  in 
many  difWreiit  places, 
t PASTICCIO  lUal.],  in  music,  a word 
I used  to  denote  an  opera  composed  of  de- 
tached airs,  by  different  composers,  occa- 
sionally iiiiroditced. 

PE!\rPII  IGUS,  an  eruption,  consisting 
of  vesicles  of  various  sizes,  and  very  ge- 
nerally attended  with  fever. 

I PENDEN'TE  LPTE  [Lai.],  during  the 
progress  of  the  suit ; while  the  suit  is  un- 
' dctermuied. 

PENT-ROOF,  a roof  of  any  building  or 
shed  formed  like  an  inclined  plane,  llic 
iiupe  being  all  on  one  side. 

PERACU''rE,  very  acute;  applied  to  dis- 
eases when  iliey  are  \«Ty  severe. 

PET'ROLINh  un  unctuous  substance 
obtained  from  tlic  petroleum  of  Rangoon, 
or  from  tiic  tar  obtained  by  the  disiilluiion 
of  various  productions,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  but  especially  the  tar  of  the 
beecii  tree. 

PIS'IFORM,  granular  Iron-ore  is  called 
pistjorin  Iron-ore,  from  Its  containing 
small  rounded  masses  like  peas  in  size. 

PlSTfLLlF'EROUS,  bearing  pistils;  a 
term  applied  (u  flowers  or  florets,  which 
contain  one  or  more  pistils,  but  no  stamens. 

PrrClI'BLENDE,  a compound  of  the 
oxides  of  uranium  and  Iron. 

PI/.ZICA''ro  [Ital.],  a musical  term  sig- 
nifying that  the  strings  of  the  violin  mubt 
be  pinched  with  the  fingers. 

Pl.AS'MA,  a grass-green  variety  of  rhoin- 
bolicdral  quartz,  occurring  in  ueds  with 
common  chalcedony.  It  wuh  formerly 
UMul  for  oniamenlal  purposes,  but  is  now 
In  little  esteem. 
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I’LESIOMOR'PII ISM,  the  RtiUe  of  ervs- 
tiiUized  bodies,  where  the  forms  are  neurlv 
identical. 

PLI'OCENE,  in  {geology,  tlie  name  piven 
by  Mr.  Lyell  to  two  of  his  four  divisions  of 
the  terliiiry  sirata,  each  beinp  ciiaracter- 
ized  by  the  proportion  of  recent  fossils 
wlilcli  it  coiiiains.  'The  newer  pliocene^ 
the  latest  of  the  four,  eontaiiiH  from  90  to 
95  per  cent.:  while  the  older  pliocene  con- 
tains only  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  [See 
Eocenk.]  ' 

PQiCILITMC,  a peolopical  term  applied 
by  M.  Uropnlert  to  tlie  new  red  sandstone 
pronp  of  rocks;  and,  by  Mr,  Conybeare, 
to  the  entire  group  of  coal  formation  and 
the  lias. 

POLYM'NITE,  a stone  naturally  marked 
with  dendrites  and  black  lines,  disposed 
80  as  to  represent  rivers,  ponds,  and 
marshes. 

F^Ol/YSCOPE,  an  optical  instrument, 
consisting  of  a plano-convex  lens,  the 
convex  surface  of  wliicli  is  subdivided  into 
several  facets, 

POL'Vs  rYLE,  a building  surrounded  by 
numerous  columns,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
readily  counted  nt  first  view. 

PU L'V  1 NATED,  an  architectural  term, 
expre.osive  of  a swelling  in  anv  portion  of 
an  order,  as  the  frieze  of  the  Ionic  order, 
for  example. 

J*YUA"CIDS.  New  acids  are  generated 
by  llie  process  of  decomposition  wlilcli 
several  vegetable  acids  undergo  when  dis- 
tilled, and  tliey  are  then  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  nyrac'tds,  Tlius,  gallic  acid 
yields  pyro^ulUc  acid;  tartaric  acid  yields 
pyrotartunc  acid^  (5tc. 

PY'ROPIIANE,  a mineral  which  in  its 
natural  stale  is  opaque,  but  by  means  of 
heat  is  rendered  transparent. 

QUAS'SINE  or  QUAS'SITE,  the  bitter 
extract  of  quassia,  tlie  solution  of  wlilcli  is 
colourless  and  intensely  bitter.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  very  small  white  prisms. 

RAILWAY  REGULATOR,  a most  in- 
genious and  useful  application  of  me- 
chanical  coiilrivunce  for  ilic  accomplisii- 
ment  of  tlie  object  indicated  by  ils  title. 
It  coiiKisis  of  a dial  about  (ive  feet  In 
diameler,  upon  the  upper  half  of  which  is 
a series  of  luimberH,  showing  the  distances 
of  eacli  Ktution  along  the  line  of  railway, 
the  number  of  iioiirs  occupied  by  every 
train  in  boili  direi'lioiis  between  eacli  sta- 
tion, and  ilie  several  stations  and  stopping- 
places  between  tlie  extreme  lerniini.  In 
the  centre  is  a cl  ick  dial,  by  wliicli  tlie 
departure  and  arrival  of  every  description 
of  train  can  be  ascertained  at  a glance. 
Tlie  several  trains  are  indicated  by  elon- 
gated hands,  wliich  are  worked  by  a move- 
ment cnnstnicted  ai.'cording  to  the  speed 
required,  and  uttacliril  to  liic  works  of 
tlie  clock,  ill  tlie  Railway  Regniulor,  the 
goods  train  travels  at  the  rate  of  I2(  miles 
an  lioiir,  tlie  passenger  train  at  35  miles, 
and  tlie  express  train  at  50  miles  an  lioiir. 
'I'lie  consirnction  of  this  useful  npiinratiis 
is  sini|de,  and  cniinnt  get  out  of  onier.  It 
can  be  adapted  to  suit  any  required  speed, 
and  by  Hliifling  tlie  liaiids  iliu  hours  of 
departure  can  be  varied  as  circumstances 
may  demand.  Its  acctiracy  is  perfect, 
ami,  wiiliutil  reference  or  llmilalion  to  tlie 

number  of  departures,  it  sliow*.  at  once 
tlie  position  of  every  train  upon  the  entire 
lenglli  of  line;  and  when  any  material 
alteraiioiiH  are  made  in  the  iiour^  of  start. 

It  prevents  ail  possible  coiifiision  and 
risk  of  accidenU  from  liiis  cause,  by  siiow- 
ing  the  {daces  at  wiiicli  arrangements 
retpiire  to  be  made  for  express  and  quick 
Hams  passing  slow  ones.  — Times, 

railway  WHISTLE.  Mr.  A.  Douall, 
C.  E.,  lias  patented  a new  Wldsile  for 
Railway  and  Steam  boat  Signals,  wliich  U 
very  successful  in  point  of  intensiiy  of 
tone ; besides  having  the  advaniage  of 
being  able  to  give  a variety  of  noies,  on 
wliicli  a code  of  audible  signals  can  be 
made,  wliich  it  wiil  be  next  to  impossible 
tu  misunderstand.  It  consists  of  a close 
vessel  or  receiver,  into  which  utmospheric 
air  is  compressed  by  air-pnmus,  to  wlucli 
motion  may  be  given  by  liami,  or  by  con- 
nection being  made  with  any  moving  parts 
t»f  liie  carriage,  and  disconnected  when 
■ tlie  air  is  suflicieiUly  compressed,  as  sliown 
by  a safely-valve  attached.  'ri»e  com- 
)>ressed  air  is  allowed  to  pass  thrungli  (lie 
wliibtle  by  tlie  action  of  a lever,  wheel, 
and  axle,  or  any  oilier  known  means; 
and,  by  having  two  vvliisiles  of  widely  dis- 
tinct notes,  a large  number  of  diflereiii 
combinations  of  sounds  may  be  made,  from 
which  a most  perfect  code  of  signals  can 
be  compiled.  Air  liiglily  compressed  gives 
a far  more  clear,  loud,  and  distinct  tone 
than  steam,  or  any  other  elastic  vapour. 

RE'CENT,  a geological  term  a}iplied  to 
whatever  is  of  a date  posterior  to  ilie  in- 
troduction of  man,  all  formations  since 
tlnit  period  being  so  termed.  Tiie  word  is 
also  used  in  natural  history,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  extinct, 

RECIR'ROCATING  SYSTEM,  a term 
used  to  denote  the  method  of  propelling 
railway  carriages  by  mean«  of  stationary 
engines  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line, 
Instead  of  locomotive  ones  aliaclied  to  the 
ti*ain. 

RED  LEAD,  minium:  a red  oxide  of 
lead,  prepared  by  exposing  mn^bicol  for 
about  .13  hours  to  llietlame  of  a reverbatory 
fui'iiai'c. 

RED  SAN'DERS.  The  wood  of  a tree 
growing  ill  Ceylon  and  oilier  purls  of  India 
(the  Pterocarpus  sauiatinus  o\'  botanibti.). 
It  is  of  a garnet- red  colour,  and  extremely 
hard.  'I'heold  wood  only  is  einplojed  as  a 
dye-sluff,  and  tlie  colouVing  mailer  wliicli 
it  vields  is  by  chemists  known  as^anfa/inr. 

itED  SNOW,  a minute  fungus  Hbuudant 
In  llie  arctic  regions,  wliich  give-  tlie  co- 
lour to  tlie  red  snow  ; its  botanical  name  is 
nredo  nivalis, 

RE'GIUM  DO'NUM  (Lat.  a royal  ^if\), 
an  annual  grant  of  public  nionev  in  aid  of 
the  clergy  of  certain  stols  of  disbcmcrb. 

RES'lMRA  l’C>R,  an  in-lrumeiil  made  of 
a senes  of  extremely  thin  perforated  metal 
plates,  lilted  to  cover  the  mouth,  over 
which  it  is  fa-tened  hy  bandages;  it- object 
being  to  heal  llie  vnpivrd  aiv  belorc  en- 
tering llie  lungs,  by  retaining  for  a lime 
that  of  llie  eiphcd  air.  I’ersons  atfliclc<| 
wiili  asthmatic  complaints,  or  illseased 
lungs  from  other  causes,  have  often  re- 
ceived great  benefit  from  its  use. 

RIIE'INE  (sometimes  termed  KAriioi*’- 
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ticinb),  a substance  obtained  from  rhubarb 
Crhenm)t  by  treatini^r  it  with  etlier.  1 1 is 
obtained  in  minute  crystalline  gruinSf  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  but  having  no  taste  or 
smell ; and  is  remarkable  as  a solvent  of 
iron. 

RIDOTTO  [Ital.],  a favourite  public 
amusement  In  Italy,  consisting  of  music 
and  dancing, 

RniO'SE,  a zoological  term,  to  denote 
that  the  surface  of  any  part  possesses  nu- 
merous minute  narrow  excavations,  run- 
Ding  into  each  other. 

ROMA'IC,  the  language  of  modern 
Greece. 

ROMANES'QUE,  in  painting  and  tlie 
tine  arts  generally : appertaining  to  fable 
or  romance ; when  used  in  reterence  to 
languages,  it  means  the  coinnioii  dialect 
of  Languedoc,  and  other  parts  in  the  south 
of  Fr  nice. 

ROSAMC  ACID,  a peculiar  acid  of  a 
rose  colour,  deposited  from  tlie  urine  of 
persons  labouring  under  gout  and  iu- 
rtamniatory  fevers. 

ROSE-ENGINE,  an  appendage  to  the 
turning-latlie,  by  which  a surface  of  wood 
or  metal  is  engr<ived  with  a variety  of 
curve  lines. 

ROS^FRATE,  a term  applied  to  parts  of 
shells,  3cc.,  which  have  a beak-like  form. 

RUST.  We  copy  the  following  from  the 
**  Year  Book  of  Facts : ’’—All  the  common 
metals,  except  tin,  rust ; they  become 
duller  and  duller  up  to  a certain  degree, 
lose  gradually  their  lustre,  and  then  the 
prore>s  goes  no  furtlier.  Instead  of  this 
rusting  m.*lng  a destroyer  of  the  metal,  it 
Is  a preserver  ; for,  even  in  the  case  of 
iron,  which  rusts  quickly  as  compared 
witli  otlier  metals,  if  it  be  dipped  into  tin, 
it  come-t  out  coated  with  it,  and  it  is  pre- 
served beautifully.  If  iron  be  exposed  for 
a couple  of  hours  to  the  action  of  water, 
the  iron  becomes  quite  corroded ; but 
when  tinned,  the  iron  Is  protected,  and 
the  tin  iisi  lf  appears  unaffected.  How  is 
it  that  (iiis  metal  can  protect  itself,  and 
the  iron  that  Is  under  it!  It  is  simply 
owing  to  the  substance  formed  on  the 
surface  by  the  attraction  of  oxvgen,  wliich 
U BO  adiierenl  to  the  metal  beneath.  It 
gives  a protection  which  no  varnish,  or 
any  kind  of  applicatiVin,  can  afford.  Take 
a copper  or  a tin  plate,  they  are  both  pro- 
tecteu  in  their  meCalltc  sUile  by  a lliin 
coat  formed  in  the  first  instance  of  oxide. 
It  is  only  becau<^e  IhU  coat  is  so  exceed- 
ingly compact,  close,  and  adherent,  that 
It  pisses  for  nothing  — a mere  Him  of 
taniisli.  You  iliiiik  you  sec,  or  touch,  a 
piece  of  tin:  you  cannot  detect  the  film, 
except  by  close  examination.  We  know 
it  is  there,  but  it  is  only  by  optical  phe- 
nomena that  we  can  measure  Us  thickness. 
It  s«.'enis  clean  and  beautiful,  but  If  voii 
rub  it  off,  you  give  the  metal  beneath  a 
new  character;  llie  beautiful  lustre,  how- 
ever, pasnet  off  the  first  mnmciil  up  to  a 
certain  point.  The  body  formed  by  the 
combiiiaiion  of  oxygen  with  Iron  Is  diffe- 
rent. The  oxide  u<k:s  not  adhere  to  the 
metal  beiicatli ; it  forms  •noon  it  llltie 
S|K)t«,  or  {loroiis  tiiniuli.  It  is  not  an  In- 
vesting varnish,  but  the  process  goes  on 
through  the  pores  of  the  rust,  especially  If 


the  metal  be  placed  in  a damp  atmosphere. 
I'liis  is  the  ie<u>on  wliy  we  find  a difference 
between  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  when 
used  for  roofs,  or  other  external  purposes. 
I'lie  iron  alone  Is  eaten  into  and  destroyed, 
by  thiv  want  of  adhesion  in  its  rost  to  the 
surface  of  the  metal.  **  It  is  curious  to 
observe,  in  some  cases,Tiow  tin,  a metal, 
having  a slight  attraction  for  oxygen, 
protects  otlier  metals  from  oxidation.  In 
Canada,  tin  plate  is  used  for  the  roofs  of 
houses;  I am  told  that  you  are  dazzled  by 
the  lustre  of  the  setting  sun  upon  the  roofs ; 
and  there,  although  it  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  year  after  ^ear,  it  does  not 
decay,  because  ihesuperhcial  coat  of  oxide 
I'roiects  tlie  tin  and  iron  beneath.’’  — 
Faraday, 

SACCHAR'OID,  a term  applied  to  rocks 
which  have  a texture  resembling  that  of 
loaf  sugar. 

SEISMOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  shock  of  eariiutuakes  and 
other  violent  concussioris. 

SEMIPAL'MA'FE,  in  zoology,  when  llie 
toes  are  connected  by  a web  extending 
only  half  their  length. 

SER'APHINC,  a musical  wind  instrument, 
or  kind  of  chamber  organ. 

sewing  iMACHlNE.  The  American 
papers  mention  a machine  invented  by 
one  Elias  Howe,  wliicli  sews  beautiful  and 
strong  seams  in  cloth  with  great  rapidity. 
The  following  claims  are  in  tlie  words  of 
the  patentee : — The  lifting  of  the  thread 
tliat  passes  tiirough  tlie  needle  eve  by  the 
lifting  rod,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
loop  of  loose  tliread  tliat  is  to  be  sub- 
sequently drawn  in  by  the  passage  of  the 
shimlc;  said  lifting  rod  being  furnislied 
with  a lifting  pin,  and  governed  in  Us 
motions  by  tlie  guide  pieces  and  other  de- 
vices. Tlie  holding  of  tlie  thread  tliat  is 
given  out  by  tlie  shuttle  so  as  to  prevent 
its  unwinding  from  the  sliiiltle  bobbin, 
after  the  slinttle  has  passed  through  the 
loop  ; said  thread  being  held  by  means  of 
the  lever,  or  clipping  piece.  The  manner 
of  arranging  and  combining  the  small 
lever,  with  the  sliding  box  in  combination 
with  the  spring  piece,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
tightening  the  stitch  as  the  needle  is  re- 
tracted. The  holding  of  the  cloth  to  be 
sewn  bv  the  use  of  a baster  plate,  furnished 
with  points  for  tliat  purpose,  and  with 
holes  enabling  It  to  operate  as  a rack, 
(hereby  carrying  the  cloth  forward,  ami 
dispensing  altogether  with  the  necessity  of 
basting  the  part*  together.  — A/rc/i,  A/og. 

SII/HOUETFE,  in  llie  fine  arts,  the  re- 
presentation of  an  object  In  a black  colour, 
with  the  prominent  features  lightened,  ami 
the  stiadows  indicated  by  being  touched 
witli  gum. 

SOI  KEF.  [Fr.],  an  evening  party  of  ladles 
and  gentiemen,  at  wIilcIi  ocensiona)  addrcKses 
are  delivered  on  miscellaneomi  Miih)ecls  by 
some  of  the  company,  refreslitnenis  being 
provided,  and  otlier  means  of  enlerlainmunl 
offered  by  tlie  h••st. 

SOSTENU'TO  [llal.],  In  music,  a term 
used  to  denote  the  unbroken  cuiitlnuunce 
of  sounds. 

SI’ON'GIOLE,  In  vegetable  physiology, 
organs  called  gpougtolet,  from  their  heliig 
compoti'd  of  com  moil  cellular  spongy  tissue, 
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are  Bituated  at  the  end  of  the  root,  and  by 
imbibing^  the  fluids  which  are  in  contact 
with  them,  enable  plants  to  absorb  liie 
nourishment  and  moisture  necessary  to  their 
growth, 

S TA^TUS  QUO,  that  condition  between 
two  or  more  belligerents,  who  have  entered 
into  a treaty  by  which  tl)ey  are  restored  to 
the  same  state  as  before  the  war,  with  re- 
ganl  to  their  territories,  fortresses.  See. 

SYCEE  SI  LVER,  a silver  currency  among 
the  Chinese. 

SYCO'NfA,  an  irruption  of  inflamed  tu- 
bercles, occurring  on  the  bearded  portion 
of  the  face  and  on  the  scalp,  usually  clus- 
tered together  in  irregular  patches. 

SYN'DIC,  an  officer  entrusted  with  the 
afl'airs  of  a city  oi  community.  Most  uni- 
versities, and  almost  all  the  companies  of 
Paris,  have  their^ynt/icA'. 

TEL'ESCOPE.  Wtt  give  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Mechanics^  Magazine.  The 
Rossb 'rELEscopE.  The  Capacity  of  tids  in- 
struineiu  is  wonderful.  Such  its  power 
tliat  if  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  were 
removed  to  such  a distance  that  its  liglii 
would  be  three  millions  of  years  in  reach- 
ing us,  this  telescope  would,  neverthe- 
less, show  it  to  the  human  eye.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  with  such  an  in- 
strument grand  discoveriesshonld  be  made! 
It  has  been  pointed  to  the  lieavens  ; and, 
although  in  the  beginningonlyofiiscareer, 
it  has  already  accomplished  mighty  things. 
There  are  nebulous  spots  in  the  heavens 
which  liave  baffied  all  the  instruments  hi- 
therto Constructed,  but  tins  telescope  re- 
solves tlieir  true  character  completely. 
Among  the  wonderful  objects  wliich  have 
been  subject  to  its  scrutiny,  is  tlte  nebula  in 
the  constellation  Orion,  I have  liad  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  it.  U is  one  of  the 
most  curious  objects  in  the  whole  heavfns. 
It  is  not  round,  and  it  throws  off  furious 
liglUs.  From  the  time  of  Herschel  it  has 
been  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the 
most  powerful  instruments  — but  it  grew 
more  ami  more  mysterious  and  diverse  in 
Us  cliaracter.  When  Lord  Ilosse’s  great 
telescope  was  directed  to  its  examination, 
It  for  a long  time  resisted  its  power.  He 
found  it  required  patient  examination  — 
night  after  night  and  month  after  month. 
At  length  a pure  almosplicre  gave  him  the 
resolution  or  Us  consUlntion  ; and  tlie  stars 
of  which  it  is  composed  burst  upon  the  sight 
of  man  for  the  first  lime. 

'FENAC'ULUM,  a surgical  instrument, 
formed  with  a hook  at  one  end,  for  inking 
up  and  drawing  out  Die  monllis  of  bleeding 
arteries,  to  secure  them  by  ligaments.* 

TER'MINUS,.  pi,  Tbii'minx,  in  architec- 


ture, columns  having  the  figure  of  a head 
for  a capital,  either  of  a man,  woman,  or 
bdtyr,  and  ending  below  in  a sort  of  sheath 
or  scabbard,  are  called  Ttrmni.  The  word 
Terminus  is  now  universally  used  to  denote 
the  limit  of  a railway, 

TES'SULAR,  a term  applied  to  a svstem 
of  cryslalisation  in  which  the  form  isdeter- 
minen  and  unalterable. 

TETRADAC'TYLOUS,  having  four  toes. 

TH AU'M ATROPE,  an  optical  device  to 
exhibit  the  persistence  of  vision.  The  prin- 
ciple is  wefl  exemplified  bv  rapidly  whir- 
ling round  a burning  stick,  which  appa- 
rently produces  a circle  of  fire. 

TIB'IA,  ill  anatomy,  the  largest  bone  of 
the  leg. 

TON'QUIN  BEAN,  the  fruit  of  the 
Dipterix  odorata.  a shrubby  plant  of  Guiana. 
It  has  a peculiarly  agreeable  odour,  and 
is  used  in  the  scenting  of  snnflf. 

TRPCOLOR,  the  national  French  banner 
of  three  colours  (blue,  white,  and  red), 
adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion, and  now  again  unfurled. 

UN'DULATORY  THEORY,  in  optics, 
llie  theory  according  to  which  liglit  is 
transmitted  by  the  undulalionsof  an  elastic 
medium. . 

VERBE'NA,  an  extensive  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants. 

VERDE-ANTIQUE,  in  mineralogy, 
while  crystallised  marble  and  serpentine, 
irregularly  mingled.  Ittakes  a fine  polish, 
and  is  used  for  various  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

VIL'LOSE,  or  VIL'LOUS,  an  anatomical 
term  used  to  designate  a velvet- like  ar- 
rangement of  fibres  or  vessels,  asthet'H/o5e 
coat  of  the  intestines  ; and  in  botany,  to 
parts  covered  with  a shaggy  pubescence. 

VITIL'IGO,  a cutaneous  disease,  or  kind 
of  leprosy,  in  which  the  skin  has  a white 
ami  sinning  appearance. 

Vrr'REO-ELEC'THlC.  in  astate  of  posi- 
tive electricity,  such  as  is  exhibited  by 
rubhlng_  glass. 

VOLTA.M'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  electricity  pars- 
ing in  a current  through  it. 

WEALD-CLAY,  In  geology,  a tenacious 
blue  clay,  which  forms  tiie  sub  soil  of  the 
wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  In  it  are  con 
tained  subordinate  beds  of  sandstone  and 
shelly  limestone,  with  layers  of  seplaria 
of  argillaceous  iron-stone.  The  li'ealden 
strata  include  the  Weald-clay,  the  Haalings 
stands,  and  llie  Pnrbcck  beds. 

ZOON'IC  ACID,  a name  given  by  Ber- 
Ibollet  to  acetic  acid  combined  with  animal 
matter,  obtained  by  dk«tiUing  any  auimal 
subsiaucc. 


THE  END. 
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